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WOVEN  OF  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 

THE   STOBY  OF  A   STRUGGLE  FOB   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR, 

Author  of  "Jan  Veddeb's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


TO  THE  READER. 

WHEN  the  old  men  of  this  day  were 
young  men  they  heard  out  of  the  far 
West  a  cry  of  battle  and  a  shout  of  victory 
that  fires  the  deepest  and  noblest  sentiment 
of  our  race — the  demand  for  rehgious  and 
political  freedom. 

It  came  from  the  prairies  of  Texas,  where 
10,000  Anglo-Americans  and  Anglo-Saxons 
were  set  in  array  against  the  whole  power  of 
Spanish  Mexico.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  early  settlers  deserved  none  of 
that  opprobrium  so  freely,  and  often  unjustly, 
given  to  Texans.  They  were  mostly  me- 
chanics and  farmers  from  New  England, 
trained  in  her  district  schools  and  in  her 
strict  theology.  They  took  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  their  ministers  and  their 
schoolmasters.  They  had  been  specially 
invited  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
their  lands  guaranteed  to  them.  Besides 
these  families,  there  were  also  young  men  full 
of  adventure,  sons  of  the  wealthy  planters  in 
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Louisiana  and  the  adjoining  states,  graduates 
from  the  best  colleges,  and  filled  with  that 
passionate  love  of  liberty  which  is  one  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  youth. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  Mexico  owed  to 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States  a  great 
debt.  By  their  help  she  had  just  won  her 
own  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  She  was  then  anxious  to  see 
Americans  settle  within  her  borders.  She 
made  offers  which  she  promised  to  observe 
faithfully,  and  American  mechanics,  and 
husbandmen,  and  adventurous  gentlemen 
went  there  assured  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
and  government  which  their  American  and 
English  ancestors  had  vindicated  forhimdreds 
of  years. 

A  succession  of  violent  changes  in  the 
Mexican  Government  distressed  tb.em,  but 
they  remained  quiet  under  every  violence 
which  did  not  personally  concern  them. 
Thus  the  Republic  of  1821  became  the 
Empire  of  1822.     In  1823  the  Emperor  was 
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shot  and  tiie  Eepublic  restored — three  men 
fighting  for  the  Presidency.  In  1828 
Pedraza  was  elected.  Guerrero  overthrew 
him  the  next  year  ;  then  Bustamente  over- 
threw Guerrero,  and  Santa  Anna  quickly 
overthrew  Bustamente,  and  with  him  all 
forms  of  the  Constitution  and  the  whole 
frame  of  the  Federative  Government,  making 
himself  Dictator. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  were 
Santa  Anna's  great  supporters,  and  very 
soon  the  American  settlers  were  forbidden  to 
meet  for  Protestant  worship ;  were  for- 
bidden to  buy,  or  sell,  or  read  Protestant 
Bibles ;  were  ordered  to  surrender  their 
arms  —  those  trusty  rifles  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  United 
States,  which  were  their  defence  against 
savages,  their  resource  for  game,  the  guard 
which  converted  their  homes  into  castles 
"  stronger  than  those  which  the  king  can- 
not enter." 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1835,  a  detach- 
ment of  Mexican  troops  appeared  at  Gonzales 
and  demanded  the  arms  of  the  inhabitants. 
Now,  the  American  blood  at  Gonzales 
was  what  it  had  been  on  every  English 
battlefield  for  liberty — was  what  it  had  been 
at  Lexington,  when  a  British  detachment, 
under  Major  Pitcairn,made  the  same  demand 
in  1775  ;  and  between  using  their  arms  and 
surrendering  them,  what  Englishman,  what 
American  descendant  of  Englishmen,  could 
hesitate  ? 

Then  followed  the  rapid  succession  of  bril- 
liant events  which  in  two  months  left  Texas 
without  an  armed  enemy  in  her  borders,  and 
the  strong  forts  of  Goliad  and  the  Alamo, 
with  their  garrisons  and  cannon,  the  almost 
bloodless  prizes  of  a  few  hundred  Texan 
rifles.  Just  in  its  origin,  valiant  and 
humane  in  its  conduct,  the  Texan  fight  for 
independence  illustrated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character,  and  gave  it  a  new  title  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  It 
showed  that  liberty,  justice,  valour,  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  power  characterise 
that  race  wherever  it  goes.  Let  America 
rejoice.  Let  Old  England  rejoice  with  her, 
that  the  Brazos  and  Colerado  (new  and 
strange  names)  have  felt  the  impress 
and  witnessed  the  exploits  of  a  people 
sprung  from  their  loins,  and  carrying  their 
language,  their  laws,  their  magna  charta  and 
its  glorious  privileges  into  far  distant  climes. 
Let  all  true  Christians  rejoice  that,  with 
these  blessings,  they  have  given  also  the 
freedom  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ! 


This  is  the  story  which  I  have  told, 
clothed  in  its  proper  local  surroundings, 
moving  to  the  passionate  cadence  of  the 
time,  blending  with  itself  the  sensuous 
chivalry  of  old  Spain,  and  the  straight- 
forward, alert,  conscientiousness  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character — that  character 
which  will  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer  all  things 
for  religious  freedom  and  political  justice, 
confident  that 

.     .     Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 


CHAPTER  I.— THE  CITY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

"  What  are  you  stepping  Westward  ?  "     "  Yea." 

***** 

"  Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance, 
Tliough  home  or  shelter  there  was  none  ; 
With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on." 

Wordsworth. 


"Ah !  cool  night  wind,  tremulous  stars, 
Ah !  glimmering  water, 
Fitful  earth  murmur, 
Dreaming  woods ! " 

Arnold. 

In  a.d.  Ifi92  a  few  Franciscan  monks 
began  to  build  a  city.  The  site  chosen  was 
a  lovely  wilderness,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  civilisation  on  every  side,  and 
surroimded  by  savage  and  warlike  tribes. 
But  the  spot  was  beautiful  as  the  garden  of 
God,  It  was  shielded  by  pictiu*esque  moun- 
tains, watered  by  two  rivers,  carpeted  with 
flowers  innumerable,  shaded  by  noble  trees, 
joyful  with  the  notes  of  a  multitude  of  singing 
birds.  To  breathe  the  balmy  atmosphere 
was  to  be  conscious  of  some  rarer  and  finer 
life  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  sunny  skies — 
marvellous  at  dawn  and  eve  with  tints  of 
saffron  and  amethyst  and  opal — was  like  a 
di-eam  of  heaven. 

One  of  the  rivers  was  fed  by  a  lumdred 
springs  situated  in  the  midst  of  charming 
bowers.  The  monks  called  it  San  Antonio, 
and  on  its  banks  they  built  three  noble 
Missions.  The  shining  white  stone  of  the 
neighbourhood  rose  in  graceful  domes  and 
spires  above  the  green  trees.  Sculptures, 
basso-relievos,  and  linos  of  gorgeous  colouring 
adorned  the  exteriors.  Within  were  splendid 
altars  and  the  appealing  charms  of  incense, 
fine  vestures,  and  fine  music ;  while  from 
the  belfrys  bells  sweet  and  resonant  called 
to  the  savages,  who  paused  spell-bound  and 
half  afraid  to  listen. 

Certainly  these  priests  had  to  fight  as 
well  as  to  pray.  The  Indians  did  not  suffer 
them  to  take  possession  of  their  Eden  with- 
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out  passiouatc  and  practical  protest.  But 
what  the  monks  had  taken  they  kept ;  for 
the  fort  and  the  soldier  protected  the  priest 
and  the  cross.  Ere  long  the  beautiful 
]\Iission  became  a  beautiful  city,  about 
which  a  sort  of  fame,  full  of  romance  and 
mystery,  gathered.  Throughout  the  South 
and  West,  up  the  great  highway  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  busy  streets  of  New 
York,  and  among  the  silent  hills  of  New 
England,  men  spoke  of  San  Antonio  as  in 
the  seventeenth  century  they  spoke  of 
Peru  ;  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
spoke  of  Delhi,  and  Agra,  and  the  Great 
Mogul. 

Sanguine  French  traders  carried  thither 
rich  ventures  in  fancy  wares  from  New 
Orleans ;  and  Spanish  Dons  from  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Central  Mexico,  and  from  the 
splendid  homes  of  Chihuahua,  came  there  to 
buy.  And  from  the  villages  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  woods  of  Tennessee,  and  the  lagoons 
of  Mississippi,  adventurous  Americans  en- 
tered the  Texan  territory  at  Nacogdoches. 
They  went  through  the  laud  buying  horses 
and  lending  their  ready  rifles  and  stout  hearts 
to  every  effort  of  that  constantly  increasing 
body  of  Texans,  who  even  in  their  swaddling 
bands  had  begun  to  cry — "  Freedom  !" 

At  length  this  cry  became  a  clamour  that 
shook  even  the  old  vice -royal  palace  in 
Mexico,  while  in  San  Antonio  it  gave  a 
certain  pitch  to  all  conversation,  and  made 
men  wear  their  cloaks,  and  set  their  beavers, 
and  display  their  arms  with  that  demon- 
strative air  of  independence  they  called  los 
Americano.  For  though  the  Americans 
were  numerically  few,  they  were  like  the 
pinch  of  salt  in  a  pottage— they  gave  the 
snap  and  savour  to  the  whole  community. 

Over  this  Franciscan-Moorish  city  the  sun 
set  with  an  incomparable  glory  one  evening 
in  October  fifty-three  years  ago.  The  white 
flat-roofed  terraced  houses — each  one  in  its 
flowery  com't — and  the  domes  and  spires  of 
the  Missions,  with  their  gilded  crosses,  had 
a  mu-age-like  beauty  in  the  rare  soft  atmos- 
phere, as  if  a  di-eam  of  old  Spain  had  been 
materialised  in  a  wilderness  of  the  New 
World. 

But  human  life  in  all  its  essentials  was  in 
San  Antonio,  as  it  was,  and  has  been,  in  all 
other  cities  since  the  world  began.  Women 
were  in  their  homes  dressing  and  cooking, 
nursing  their  childi-en,  and  dreaming  of 
their  lovers.  Men  were  in  the  market-places 
buying  and  selhng,  talking  of  politics,  and 
anticipating  war.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
fixed   attributes,   San  Antonio  was   a  city 


penetrated  with  romantic  elements  and 
constantly  picturesque. 

On  this  evening,  as  the  hour  of  the 
Angclus  approached,  the  narrow  streets  and 
the  great  square  were  crowded  with  a 
humanity  that  assaulted  and  captured  the 
senses  at  once,  so  vivid  and  various  were  ita 
component  parts. 

A  tall,  sinewy  American,  with  a  rifle 
across  his  shoulder,  was  paying  some  money 
to  a  Mexican  in  blue  velvet  and  red  silk, 
whose  breast  was  covered  with  little  silver 
images  of  his  favourite  saints. 

A  party  of  Mexican  officers  were  strolling 
to  the  Alamo,  some  in  white  linen  and 
scarlet  sashes,  others  glittering  with  colour 
and  golden  ornaments. 

Side  by  side  with  these  were  monks  of 
various  orders— the  Franciscan,  in  his  blue 
gown  and  large  white  hat,  the  Capuchin  in 
his  brown  serge,  the  Brother  of  Mercy  in 
his  white  flowing  robes. 

Add  to  these  diversities  Indian  peons  in 
ancient  sandals,  women  dressed  as  in  the 
days  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Mexican  vendors 
of  every  kind,  Jewish  traders,  negro 
servants,  rancheros  curveting  on  their 
horses,  Apache  and  Comanche  braves  on 
spying  expeditious,  and  in  this  varying 
crowd,  yet  by  no  means  of  it,  small  groups 
of  Americans,  watchful,  silent,  armed  to  the 
teeth — and  the  mind  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  streets  of  San  Antonio  were 
fifty-three  years  ago. 

It  was  just  before  simset  that  the  city  was 
always  at  its  gayest  point.  Yet  at  the  first 
toll  of  the  Angelus,  a  silence  like  that  of 
enchantment  fell  upon  it.  As  a  mother  cries 
"  Hush !  "  to  a  noisy  child,  so  the  angel  of 
the  city  seemed  in  this  evening  bell  to  bespeak 
a  minute  for  holy  thought.  It  was  only  a 
minute,  for  with  the  last  note  there  was 
even  an  access  of  tumult.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  better  houses  were  thro\vn 
open,  ladies  began  to  appear  on  the 
balconies,  there  was  a  sound  of  laughter 
and  merry  greetings,  and  the  tiny  cloud  of 
the  cigarette  in  every  direction. 

But  amid  this  sunset  glamour  of  splendid 
colour,  of  velvet,  and  silk,  and  gold 
embroidery,  the  man  who  would  certainly 
have  first  attracted  a  stranger's  eye  wore 
the  plain  and  ugly  costume  common  at  that 
day  to  all  American  gentlemen.  Only  black 
cloth  and  white  Hnen,  and  a  low  palmetto 
hat  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it ;  but  lie 
wore  his  simple  garments  with  the  air  of  a 
man  having  authority,  and  he  returned  the 
continual  salutations  of  rich  and  poor  like 
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one  that  had  been  long  famihar  with  public 
appreciation. 

It  was  Dr.  Kobert  "Worth,  a  physician 
whose  fame  had  penetrated  to  the  utmost 
boimdaries  of  the  territories  of  New  Spain. 

He  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  San 
Antonio ;  he  was  a  familiar  friend  in  every 
home ;  in  sickness  and  in  death  he  had 
come  close  to  the  hearts  in  them.  Protected 
at  first  by  the  powerful  Urrea  family,  he  had 
found  it  easy  to  retain  his  nationality  and 
yet  live  down  envy  and  suspicion.  The  rich 
had  shown  him  their  gratitude  with  gold, 
the  poor  he  had  never  sent  unrelieved  awaj', 
and  they  had  given  him  their  love. 

When  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence 
he  married  Dofia  Maria  Flores,  he  gave  even 
to  doubtful  officials  security  for  his  political 
intentions.  And  his  future  conduct  had 
seemed  to  warrant  their  fullest  confidence. 
In  those  never  ceasing  American  invasions 
between  1803  and  1832,  he  had  been  the 
friend  and  succourer  of  his  countrymen,  but 
never  their  confederate;  their  adviser,  but 
never  their  confidant. 

He  was  a  tall,  muscular  man  of  a  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  His  hair  was  white, 
his  face  was  handsome  and  good  to  see, 
he  was  laconic  in  speech,  but  his  eyes  were 
closely  observant  of  all  within  their  reach, 
and  they  asked  searching  questions.  He 
had  a  reverent  soul,  wisely  tolerant  as  to 
creeds,  and  he  loved  his  country  with  a 
passion  which  absence  from  it  had  con- 
stantly intensified.  He  was  believed  to  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  fond  of  accumula- 
ting land  and  gold ;  but  his  daughter 
Antonia  knew  that  he  had  in  reality  a  noble 
imagination.  When  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
woods  she  felt  the  echoes  of  tlie  forest  ring 
through  the  room,  when  of  the  sea  its  walls 
melted  away  in  an  horizon  of  long  rolling 
waves. 

He  was  thinking  of  Antonia  as  he  walked 
slowly  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Of  all  his  children  she  was  the  nearest  to 
him ;  she  had  his  mother's  beauty ;  she 
had  also  his  mother's  uprightness  of  nature  ; 
the  Iberian  strain  had  passed  her  by 
absolutely  ;  she  was  a  northern  rose  in  a 
tropical  garden. 

As  he  drew  near  to  his  own  gates  he 
involuntarily  quickened  his  steps.  He  knew 
that  Antonia  would  be  waiting  for  him.  He 
could  see  among  the  thick  flowering  shrubs 
her  tall  slim  figure  clothed  in  white.  As  she 
came  swiftly  down  the  dim  aisles  of  foliage 
to  meet  him  he  felt  a  sentiment  of  worship 
for   her.      She  concentrated  in  herself  his 


memory  of  Mother,  Country,  and  Home. 
She  embodied  in  the  perfectness  of  their 
mental  companionship  that  rarest  and 
sweetest  of  ties — a  beloved  child,  who  is  also 
a  wise  friend  and  a  sympathetic  comrade. 

As  he  entered  the  garden  she  slipped  her 
hand  into  his,  he  clasped  it  tightly ;  his 
smile  answered  her  smile  ;  there  was  no  need 
for  any  words  of  salutation.  The  full  moon 
had  risen,  the  white  house  stood  clearly  out 
in  its  radiance,  the  lattices  were  wide  open, 
and  the  parlour  lighted.  They  walked 
slowly  towards  it,  between  hedges  of  white 
camellias  and  scarlet  japonicas.  Vanilla, 
patchouli,  verbena,  wild  wandering  honey- 
suckle— a  hundred  other  scents,  perfumed 
the  light,  warm  air.  As  they  came 
near  tbe  house  there  was  a  sound  of 
music,  soft  and  tinkling,  with  a  rhythmic 
accent  as  pulsating  as  a  beating  heart. 

"  It  is  Don  Luis,  father." 

"Ah  !    He  plays  well — and  he  looks  well." 

They  had  advanced  to  where  Don  Luis 
was  distinctly  visible.  He  was  within  the 
room,  but  leaning  against  the  open  door, 
playing  upon  a  mandoline.  Eobert  Worth 
smiled  as  he  offered  his  hand  to  him  ;  it  was 
impossible  not  to  smile  at  a  youth  so 
handsome  and  so  charming  ;  a  youth  who 
had  all  the  romance  of  the  past  in  his  name, 
his  home,  his  picturesque  costume ;  and  all 
the  enchantments  of  hope  and  great  en- 
thusiasms in  his  future. 

"  Luis,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  I  felt 
your  music  as  soon  as  I  heard  it." 

He  was  glancing  inquiringly  round  the  room 
as  he  spoke,  and  Antonia  answered  the  look. 

"  Mother  and  Isabel  are  at  the  iurtulUa  of 
the  Senora  Valdez.  I  am  waiting  for  you, 
father." 

"  And  you,  Luis?" 

"  I  do  not  go  ;  I  asked  the  Judge  for  the 
appointment ;  he  refused  me.  Very  well !  I 
care  not  to  drink  chocolate  and  dance  in  his 
house.  One  hand  washes  the  other,  and  one 
cousin  should  help  another." 

"  Why  did  he  refuse  you  ?  " 

"  Who  can  tell?"  but  Luis  shrugged  his 
shoulders  expressively,  and  added,  "  he  gave 
the  office  to  Blas-Sangre." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  ; — naturally — Blas-Sangre 
is  rich  ;  and  when  the  devil  of  money  con- 
descends to  appear  every  httle  devil  rises  up 
to  do  him  homage." 

"Let  it  pass,  Luis.  Suppose  you  sing  me 
that  last  verse  again  ;  it  had  a  taking  chai'm, 
the  music  was  like  a  boat  i-ocking  on  the 
water." 
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Tn  San  Antonio. 


"  So  it  ought  to  be.  I  learnt  the  words  in 
New  Orleans,  the  music  came  from  the 
heart  of  my  mandoline.     Listen,  Seiior  : — 

'  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman, 
Into  tlie  crypt  of  the  night  we  float ; 
Fair,  faint  moonbeams  wash  and  wander, 
Wash  and  wander  about  the  boat. 
Not  a  fetter  is  here  to  bind  us, 
Love  and  memory  lose  their  spell, 
Friends  that  we  have  left  behind  us, 
Prisoners  of  content — farewell ! '  " 

"  You  are  a  wizard,  Luis  ;  and  I  have  had 
a  sail  with  you.  Now  come  with  us,  and 
show  those  dandy  soldiers  from  the  Alamo 
how  to  dance." 

"Pardon!  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  cross 


myself  at  the  affront  of  this  morning. 
And  the  Senora  Valdez  is  in  the  same 
mind  as  her  husband.  I  should  be 
received  by  her  hke  a  dog  at  mass. 
I  am  going  to-morrow  to  the  Ameri- 
can colony  on  the  Colorado." 

"Be  careful,  Luis.  These  Austin 
colonists  are  giving  great  trouble  ; 
there  have  been  whispers  of  strong 
measures.     I  speak  as  a  friend." 

"  My  heart  to  yom-s.     But  let  me 
tell  you  this  about  the  Americans — 
their  di'um  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  beat  it." 
"As  a  matter  of  hearsay,  are  you  aware 
that  three  detachments  of  troops  are  on  the 
way  from  Mexico  ?  " 
"For  Texas?" 
"For  Texas." 

"What  are  three  detachments?  Can  a 
few  thousand  men  put  Texas  under  lock  and 
key  ?  I  assure  you  not,  Seiior.  But  now  I 
must  say  adieu!  " 

He  took  the  doctor's  hand,  and  as  he  held 
it  turned  his  lummous  face  and  splendid 
eyes  upon  Antonia.  A  sympathetic  smile 
brightened  her  own  face  like  a  tiame.  Then 
he  went  silently  away  and  Antonia  watched 
him  disappear  among  the  shrubbeiy. 
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' '  Come,  Antonia,  I  am  ready  ;  we  must 
not  keep  the  Senora  waiting  too  long." 

"  I  am  ready  also,  father."  Her  voice 
was  sad,  and  yet  it  had  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance in  it.  "Don  Luis  is  so  imprudent," 
she  said ;  "he  is  always  in  trouble.  He 
is  full  of  enthusiasms ;  he  is  as  impossible 
as  his  favourite,  Don  Quixote." 

"  And  I  thank  God,  Antonia,  that  I  can 
yet  feel  with  him.  Woe  to  the  centuries 
without  Quixotes  !  Nothing  will  remain  to 
them  but — Sancho  Panzas." 

CHAPTER  II.— ANTONIA  AND  ISABEL. 

"He  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known, 
And  some  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night." 

"  Ladies  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence." 

"  But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace. 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring, 
Or  hide  at  will,  for  freedom  combating  ? 
By  just  revenge  inflamed." 

For  many  years  there  had  never  been  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Worth  as  to 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  Texas,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  an  adventurer,  and  had 
come  into  the  beautiful  land  by  a  sequence 
of  natural  and  business-like  events.  He 
was  born  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he 
studied  his  profession,  and  in  1803  began 
its  practice  in  an  office  near  Contoit's  hotel, 
opposite  the  City  Park.  One  day  he  was 
summoned  there  to  attend  a  sick  man.  His 
patient  proved  to  be  Don  Jaime  Urrea,  and 
the  rich  Mexican  grandee  conceived  a  warm 
friendship  for  the  young  physician. 

At  that  very  time  France  had  just  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  its  western  boundary  was 
a  subject  about  which  Americans  were  then 
angrily  disputing.  They  asserted  that  it 
was  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  Spain — who 
naturally  did  not  want  Americans  so  near 
her  own  territory — denied  the  claim,  and 
made  the  Sabine  River  the  dividing  line ; 
and  as  Spain  had  been  the  original 
possessor  of  Louisiana  she  considered  her- 
self an  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  question  was  on  every  tongue,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  it  should  be  discussed 
by  Urrea  and  his  pliysician  ;  in  fact,  they 
talked  continually  of  the  disputed  boundary 
and  of  Mexico.  And  Mexico  was  then  a  name 
to  conjure  by.  She  was  as  yet  a  part  of 
Spain  and  a  sharer  in  all  her  ancient  glories ; 
she  was  a  land  of  romance,  and  her  very  name 


tasted  on  the  lips  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and 
of  precious  stones.  Urrea  easily  persuaded 
the  young  man  to  return  to  Mexico  with  him. 

The  following  year  there  was  a  suspicious 
number  of  American  visitors  and  traders 
in  San  Antonio,  and  one  of  the  Urreas  was 
sent  with  a  considerable  ninnber  of  troops 
to  garrison  the  city ;  for  Spain  was  well 
aware  that,  however  statesmen  might  settle 
the  question,  the  young  and  adventurous  of 
the  American  people  considered  Texas 
United  States  territory,  and  would  be  well 
inclined  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force  of 
arms  if  an  opportunity  offered. 

Robert  Worth  accompanied  General  Urrea 
to  San  Antonio  and  the  visit  was  decisive 
as  to  his  future  life.  The  country  enchanted 
him ;  he  was  smitten  with  love  for  it,  as 
men  are  smitten  with  a  beautiful  face  ;  and 
the  white  Moorish  city  had  one  special 
charm  for  him — it  ivas  seldom  quite  free  from 
A  mericans.  Among  the  mediaeval  loungers 
in  the  narrow  streets  it  filled  his  heart  with 
joy  to  see  at  intervals  two  or  three  big  men 
in  buckskin  or  homespun  ;  and  he  did  not 
much  wonder  that  the  Morisco-Hispano- 
Mexican  feared  these  Anglo-Americans  and 
suspected  them  of  an  intention  to  add 
"  Texan  "  to  their  names. 

His  inclination  to  remain  in  San  Antonio 
was  settled  by  his  marriage.  Doila  Maria 
Flores,  though  connected  with  the  great 
Mexican  families  of  Yturbide  and  Landesa, 
owned  much  property  in  San  Antonio ; 
she  had  been  born  within  its  limits  and 
educated  in  its  convent,  and  a  visit  to 
Mexico  and  New  Orleans  had  only 
strengthened  her  attachment  to  her  own 
city  ;  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  with 
an  affectionate  nature,  but  she  was  not 
intellectual ;  even  in  the  convent  the 
Sisters  had  not  considered  her  clever. 

But  men  often  live  very  happily  with 
commonplace  wives,  and  Robert  Worth  had 
never  regretted  that  his  Maria  did  not  play 
tunes  on  the  piano,  and  paint  on  velvet,  and 
work  fine  embroideries  for  the  altars.  They 
had  passed  nearly  twenty-six  years  together, 
in  more  than  ordinary  content  and 
prosperity  ;  yet  no  life  is  without  cares  and 
contentions,  and  Robert  Worth  had  had 
to  face  circumstances  several  times  which 
had  brought  the  real  man  to  the  front. 

The  education  of  his  children  had  been 
such  a  crisis.  He  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  for  them  he  anticipated  a 
wider  and  grander  career  than  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  When  his  eldest  child, 
Thomas,  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
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he  determiued  to  send  him  to  New  York ; 
he  spoke  to  Dona  Maria  of  this  intention  ; 
he  described  '*  Cohimbia  "  to  her  with  all 
the  affectionate  pride  of  a  student  for  his 
alma  mater ;  the  boy's  grandmother  also 
still  lived  in  the  home  whcroin  he  himself 
had  grown  to  manhood.  Ilis  ej'es  filled 
with  tears  when  he  remembered  the  red 
brick  house  in  Canal  Street,  with  its  white 
door  and  dormer  windows  and  its  one 
cherry  tree  in  the  strip  of  garden  behind. 

But  Dona  Maria's  national  and  religious 
prejudices  were  very  strong.  She  regarded 
the  college  of  San  Juan  de  Leteran  in 
Mexico  as  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge. 
Her  confessor  had  told  her  so.  All  the 
Yturbides  and  Landesas  had  graduated  at 
San  Juan  de  Leteran. 

But  the  resolute  father  would  none  of 
San  Juan.  "  I  know  all  about  it,  Maria," 
he  said  ;  "  they  will  teach  Thomas  Latin 
very  well ;  they  will  make  him  proficient 
in  theology  and  metaphysics  ;  they  will  let 
him  dabble  in  Algebra  and  Spanish  litera- 
tm*e,  and  with  a  great  pomp  they  wiU  give 
him  his  degree,  and  the  power  of  interpreting 
Aristotle  all  over  the  world.  What  kind  of 
education  is  that  for  a  man  who  may  have 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Hfe  in  this  century  ?  " 

And  since  the  father  carried  his  point  it 
is  immaterial  what  precise  methods  he  used. 
Men  are  not  fools,  even  in  a  contest  with 
women  ;  they  usually  get  their  own  way  if 
they  take  the  trouble  to  go  wisely  and  kindly 
about  it.  Two  years  afterwards  Autonia 
followed  her  brother  to  New  York,  and  this 
time  there  was  less  opposition.  Perhaps 
the  mother  divined  that  opposition  would 
have  been  still  more  useless  than  in  the 
case  of  the  boy,  for  if  Eobert  Worth  had 
one  invincible  determination  it  was  that 
this  beautiful  girl,  who  so  much  resembled 
a  mother  whom  he  idolised,  should  be,  during 
the  most  susceptible  years  of  her  life, 
under  that  mother's  influence. 

And  he  was  well  repaid  for  the  self-denial 
her  absence  entailed  when  Antonia  came 
back  to  him  alert,  self-reliant,  industrious, 
an  intelligent  and  responsive  companion,  a 
neat  and  capable  housekeeper,  who  msen- 
sibly  gave  to  his  home  that  American  air  it 
lacked,  and  who  set  upon  his  table  the 
well-cooked  meats  and  delicate  dishes  which 
he  had  often  longed  for. 

John,  the  youngest  boy,  was  still  in  New 
York  finishing  his  course  of  study  ;  but  as 
regarded  Isabel,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit 
relinquishment  of  the  purpose  so  inflexibly 
carried  out  with   her   brothers   and  sister. 


Isabel  was  entirely  different  Irom  them. 
Her  father  had  watched  her  carefully  and 
come  to  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  her  nature  take  the 
American  mintage.  She  was  as  distinctly 
Iberian  as  Antonia  was  Anglo-American. 

Li  her  brothers  the  admixture  of  races 
had  been  only  as  alloy  to  metal.  Thomas 
Worth  was  but  a  darker  copy  of  his  father, 
John  had  the  romance  and  sensitive  honour 
of  Old  Spain,  mingled  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  practical  temper  of  those 
Worths  who  had  defied  both  Charles  the 
First  and  George  the  Third ;  but  Isabel 
had  no  soul-kinship  with  her  father's  people. 
Eobert  Worth  had  seen  in  the  Yturbide 
remlcncia  in  Mexico  the  family  portraits 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Castile ;  Isabel  was  the  Yturbide  of  her 
day.  She  had  aU  their  physical  traits,  and 
from  her  large  golden-black  eyes  the  same 
passionate  soul  looked  forth.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  utter  cruelty  to  send  her  among 
people  who  must  always  be  strangers  to  her. 

So  Isabel  had  dreamed  away  her  child- 
hood at  her  mother's  side,  or  with  the 
Sisters  in  the  convent ;  learning  from  them 
such  simple  and  useless  matters  as  they 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  a  damosel  of 
family  and  fortune.  On  the  night  of  the 
Senora's  tertnlUa  she  had  astonished  eveiy 
one  by  the  adorable  grace  of  her  dancing 
and  the  captivating  way  in  which  she  used 
her  fan,  her  fingers  touched  the  guitar  as 
if  they  had  played  it  for  a  thousand  years, 
she  sang  a  Spanish  Romancero  of  El  niio 
Cid  with  all  the  fire  and  tenderness  of  a 
Castilian  maid. 

Her  father  watched  her  with  troubled 
eyes,  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  had  no  part 
in  her,  and  the  thought  gave  him  an  un- 
usual anxiety,  for  he  knew  this  night  that 
the  days  were  fast  approaching  which  would 
test  to  extremity  the  affection  which  boimd 
his  family  together.  He  contrived  to  draw 
Antonia  aside  for  a  few  moments  : 

"  Is  she  not  wonderful  ?  "  he  asked  : 
"  When  did  she  learn  these  things — I  mean 
the  way  in  which  she  does  them  ?  " 

Isabel  was  dancing  La  Cachoucha,  and 
Antonia  looked  at  her  little  sister  with  eyes 
full  of  loving  speculation.  Her  answer 
dropped  slowly  from  her  lips,  as  if  a  con- 
viction was  reluctantly  expressed : 

"  The  way  must  be  a  gift  from  the  past ; 
her  soul  has  been  at  school  before  she  was 
born  here.  Father,  you  are  troubled. 
What  is  it  ?     Not  Isabel,  surely  ?  " 

"Not  Isabel,  primarily;  Autonia,  I  have 
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been  expecting  something  for  twenty  years  ; 
it  is  coming." 

"  And  you  are  sony  ?  " 

"I  am  anxious,  that  is  all.  Go  back  to  the 
dancers.     In  the  morning  we  can  talk." 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  was  called  very 
early  by  some  one  needing  his  skill. 
Antonia  heard  the  swift  footsteps  and  eager 
voices  and  watched  him  mount  the  horse 
always  kept  ready  saddled  for  such  emer- 
gencies and  ride  away  with  the  messenger. 
The  incident  in  itself  was  a  usual  one,  but 
she  was  conscious  that  her  soul  was  moving 
uneasily  and  questioningly  in  some  new  and 
micertain  atmosphere. 

She  had  felt  it  on  her  first  entrance  into 
Senora  Valdez's  gran  sala — a  something 
irrepressible  in  the  faces  of  all  the  men 
present.  She  remembered  that  even  the 
servants  had  been  excited,  and  that  they 
stood  in  small  groups,  talking  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  and  with  much  demonstra- 
tiveness  ;  and  the  ofdcers  from  the  Alamo  ! 
how  conscious  they  had  been  of  their  own 
importance  !  What  airs  of  condescension, 
and  of  an  almost  insufi"erable  protection 
they  had  assumed  !  Now  that  she  recalled 
the  faces  of  Judge  Valdez,  and  other  men  of 
years  and  position,  she  understood  that 
there  had  been  in  them  something  out  of 
tone  with  the  occasion.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  feata  she  had  only  felt  it,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  room  she  could  apprehend  its  nature. 

For  she  had  been  born  in  those  stormy 
days  when  Magee  and  Bernardo,  with  twelve 
hundred  Americans,  first  flung  the  banner 
of  Texan  Independence  to  the  wind — when 
the  fall  of  Nacogdoches  sent  a  thrill  of 
sympathy  through  the  United  States,  and 
enabled  Cos  and  Toledo  and  the  other 
revolutionary  generals  in  Mexico  to  carry 
their  arms  against  Old  Spain  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  vice-royal  palace.  She  had 
heard  fi'om  her  father  many  a  time  the 
whole  brave,  brilliant  story  —  the  same 
story  which  has  been  made  in  all  ages  fi'om 
the  beginning  of  time.  Only  the  week 
before  they  had  talked  it  over  as  they  sat 
mider  the  great  fig  tree  together. 

"  History  but  repeats  itself,"  the  doctor 
had  said  then ;  "  for  when  the  Mexicans 
drove  the  Spaniards,  with  their  court  cere- 
monies, their  monopolies,  taxes,  and  their 
Inquisition  back  to  Spain,  they  were  just 
doing  what  the  American  colonists  did  when 
they  drove  the  English  royalists  back  to 
England.  It  was  natural  too  that  the 
Americans  should  help  the  Mexicans,  for  at 
first  they  were  but  a  little  band  of  patriots, 


and  the  American-Saxon,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  an  ^resistible  impulse  to  help 
the  weaker  side.  And,  0  Antonia  !  the  cry 
of  Freedom !  Who  that  has  a  soul  can 
resist  it?" 

She  remembered  this  conversation  as  she 
stood  in  the  pallid  dawning  and  watched 
her  father  ride  swiftly  away.  The  story  of 
the  long  struggle  in  all  its  salient  features 
flashed  through  her  mind,  and  she  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  sword  alone  that 
gives  liberty  ;  that  there  must  be  patience 
before  courage  ;  that  great  ideas  must  ger- 
minate for  years  in  the  hearts  of  men  before 
the  sword  can  reap  the  harvest. 

The  fascinating  memory  of  Burr  passed 
like  a  shadow  across  her  dreaming.  The 
handsome  Lafayettes,  the  gallant  Nolans, 
the  daring  Hunters,  the  thousands  of  for- 
gotten American  traders  and  explorers — 
bold  and  enterprising — they  had  sown  the 
seed.  For  great  ideas  are  as  catching  as 
evil  ones.  A  Mexican  with  the  iron  hand 
of  old  Spain  uj)on  him  and  the  shadow  of 
the  Inquisition  over  him  could  not  look  into 
the  face  of  an  American  and  not  feel  the 
thought  of  freedom  stirring  in  his  heart. 

It  stirred  in  her  own  heart.  She  stood 
still  a  moment  to  feel  consciously  the  glow 
and  the  enlargement,  then  with  an  impulse 
natural,  but  neither  analysed  nor  under- 
stood, she  lifted  her  prayer-book  and  began 
to  recite  "  the  rising  prayer."  She  had  not 
said  to  herself  "  from  the  love  of  freedom 
to  the  love  of  God,  it  is  but  a  step  "  ;  but 
she  experienced  the  emotion,  and  felt  all 
the  joy  of  an  adoration  simple  and  un- 
questioned, springing  as  naturally  from  the 
soul  as  the  wild  flower  from  the  prairie. 

As  she  knelt  up  rose  the  sun  and  flooded 
her  white  figure  and  her  fair  unbound  hair 
with  the  radiance  of  the  early  morning. 
The  matin  bells  chimed  from  the  convent 
and  the  churches,  and  the  singing  birds 
began  to  flutter  their  bright  wings  and  to 
"  praise  God  in  their  Latin," 

She  took  her  breakfast  alone.  The  Senora 
never  came  dowustahs  so  early  ;  Isabel  had 
wavering  inclinations  and  generally  followed 
them  ;  sometimes  even  her  father  had  his 
cup  of  strong  coffee  alone  in  his  study  ;  so 
the  first  meal  of  the  day  was  usually — as 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be — a  selfishly  silent  one 
in  character.  "  Too  much  enthusiasm  and 
chattermg  at  breakfast,"  the  doctor  often 
said,  "  is  like  too  much  red  at  sunrise,  a 
dull  bad  day  follows  it,"  and  Antonia's 
observation  had  turned  the  little  maxim 
into  a  superstition. 
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In  the  Senora's  room 
the  precept  was  either 
deuied  or  defied.  Aiitonia 
heard  the  laughter  aud 
conversation  throus;h  tlie 
closed  door,  and  easily 
divined  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  but  natural.  The 
child  had  had  a  triumph, 
and  one  that  appealed 
strongly  to  her  mother's 
pride  and  predilections. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  them  in  the  shaded 
smishine,  exulting  happily 
in  it. 

The  Senora,  plump  and 
still  pretty,  reclmed  upon 
a  large  gilded  bed ;  its 
splendid  coverlet  and 
pillows,  cased  in  em- 
broidery and  lace,  made 
an  effective  background 
for  her.  She  leaned  with  a 
luxurious  indolence  among 
them,  sipping  chocolate 
and  smoking  a  cigarito. 
Isabel  was  on  a  couch  of 
the  same  description  ;  she 
wore  a  satin  petticoat, 
and  a  loose  linen  waist 
richly  trimmed  with  lace  ; 
it  showed  her  beautiful 
shoulders  and  arms  to 
perfection.  Her  hands 
were  folded  above  her 
head,  her  tiny  feet,  shod 
in  satin,  were  quivering 
like  a  bird's  wings,  as  if 
they  were  keeping  time 
with  the  restlessness  of 
her  spirit. 

She  had  large  eyes,  dark 
and    bright,    strong    eye- 
brows, a  pale  complexion, 
with   a  flood   of  brilliant 
colour     in     the     cheeks, 
dazzhng  even  teeth,   and 
a  small  handsome  mouth  ; 
her  black  hair  was  loose 
and  flowing,  and  caressed 
her  temples  and  cheeks  in  numberless  little 
curls  and  tendiils ;  her  face  was  one  flush 
of  joy  and  youth  ;    she   had  a   look  half- 
earnest  and  half  child-like,   and  altogether 
charming.     Antonia   adored  her,    and   she 
was  pleased  to  listen  to  the   child  telling 
over  again  the  pretty  things  that  had  been 
said  to  her. 


Antouia, 

"  Only  Don  Luis  was  not  there  at  all, 
Antonia ;  there  is  always  something  wanting, ' ' 
aud  her  voice  fell  with  those  sad  inflections 
that  are  often  only  the  very  excess  of  delight. 

The  Senora  looked  sharply  at  her.  "Don 
Luis  was  not  desnable,  he  waa  better  away, 
much  better." 

"But  why?" 
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"  Because,  Antonia,  be  is  susxiectecl. 
There  is  an  American  called  Houston,  Don 
Luis  met  liim  in  Nacogcloclies — he  has  given 
his  soul  to  him,  I  think.  He  would  have 
fought  ]\Iorello  about  him,  if  the  captain  could 
have  drawn  his  sword  in  such  a  quarrel. 
I  should  not  have  known  of  the  affair  had 
not  Senora  Valdez  told  me.  Your  father 
says  nothing  against  the  Americans." 

"Perhaps  then  he  knows  nothing  against 
them." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Antonia,  not  only 
the  living  but  the  dead  must  have  heard  of 
their  wickedness.  They  are  a  nation  of 
ingrates.  Ligrates  are  cowards.  It  was  these 
words  Captain  Morello  said,  when  Don  Luis 
drew  his  sword,  made  a  circle  with  its  point, 
and  stood  it  upright  in  the  centre  ;  it  was 
a  challenge  to  the  whole  garrison — and 
about  this  fellow  Houston  whom  he  calls  his 
friend.  Holy  Virgin  preserve  us  from  such 
Mexicans." 

"It  is  easier  to  talk  than  to  fight. 
Morello's  tongue  is  sharper  than  his  sword." 

"  Captain  Morello  was  placing  his  sword 
beside  that  of  Don  Luis  when  the  Com- 
mandante  interfered.  He  would  not  permit 
his  officers  to  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  '  Santo 
Dios  ! '  he  said  ;  '  you  shall  all  have  your 
opportunity  soon,  gentlemen.'  Just  reflect 
upon  the  folly  of  a  boy  like  Don  Luis 
challenging  a  soldier  like  Morello." 

"  He  was  in  no  danger,  mother,"  said 
Antonia  scornfully  ;  "  Morello  is  a  bully, 
who  wears  the  pavement  out  with  his  spurs 
and  sabi-e.  His  weapons  are  for  show. 
Americans  at  least  wear  their  arms  for  use 
and  not  for  ornament. 

"  Listen,  Antonia  !  I  will  not  have  them 
spoken  of.  They  are  Jews,  or  at  least  mfidels, 
all  of  them.  The  devil  himself  is  their 
father — the  bishop,  when  he  was  here  at  the 
last  confirmation,  told  me  so." 

"  Mother  !  " 

"  At  least  they  are  unbaptized  Christians, 
Antonia.  If  you  are  not  baptized,  the  devil 
sends  you  to  do  his  work.  As  for  Don  Luis 
he  is  a  very  Judas  !  Ah,  Maria  Santisdma  ! 
how  I  do  pity  his  good  mother." 

"Poor  Do)i  Luis,"  said  Isabel  plaintively ; 
"  he  is  so  handsome,  and  he  sings  like  a  very 
angel,  and  he  loves  my  father.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  doctor  so  that  he  could  always  be 
with  him.  I  daresay  this  man  called 
*  Houston  '  is  no  better  than  a  Jew  aud 
perhaps  very  ugly  besides.  Let  us  talk  no 
moi-e  about  him  and  the  Americans,  I  am 
weary  of  them;  as  Tia  liacliela  says  :  '  they 
have  their  spoon  in  every  one's  mess.'  " 


And  Antonia,  whose  heart  was  burning, 
only  stooped  down  and  closed  her  sister's 
pretty  mouth  with  a  kiss.  Her  tongue  was 
impatient  to  speak  for  the  father,  and  grand- 
mother, and  friends  so  dear  to  her  ;  but  she 
possessed  great  discretion,  and  also  a  large 
share  of  that  rarest  of  all  womanly  graces — 
the  power  under  provocation  of  "putting  on 
Patience  the  noble." 


CIIAPTKE    III.— BUILDERS    OF    THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

"  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
people,  rousing  themselves  like  strong  men  after  sleep, 
.  .  .  as  eagles  mewing  their  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
their  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  sun." — Milton. 

"  And  from  these  grounds  concluding  as  we  doe 
Warres  causes  diurse,  so  by  consequence, 
Diuerse  we  must  conclude  their  natures  too  : 
For  war  proceeding  from  Omnipotence, 
No  doubt  is  holy,  wise,  and  without  error ; 
The  sword  of  justice,  and  of  sin  the  terror." — 

Lord  Brooke. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  live  for  the 
present,  but  the  men  of  fifty  years  ago — the 
men  who  built  the  nation — they  reverenced 
the  past  and  therefore  they  could  work  for 
the  future.  As  Robert  Worth  rode  through 
the  streets  of  San  Antonio  that  afternoon, 
he  was  thinking,  not  of  his  own  life,  but  of 
his  children's,  and  of  the  generations  which 
should  come  after  him. 

The  city  was  flooded  with  sunshine  and 
crowded  with  a  pack  train  going  to  Senora, 
the  animals  restlessly  protesting  against 
the  heat  and  flies,  their  Mexican  drivers  in 
the  pulqueria  spending  their  last  paso  with 
their  compadres  or  with  the  escort  of  soldiers 
which  were  to  accompany  them — a  little 
squad  of  small  lithe  men,  with  round, 
yellow,  beardless  faces,  bearing  in  a 
singular  degree  the  stamp  of  being  native 
to  the  soil.  Their  lieutenant,  a  gorgeously- 
clad  officer,  with  a  very  distinguished  air, 
was  coming  slowly  down  the  street  to  join 
them.  He  bowed  and  smiled  pleasantly  to 
the  doctor  as  he  passed  him,  and  then  in 
a  few  moments  the  word  of  command,  the 
shouting  of  men,  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
invaded  the  enchanted  atmosphere  like  an 
insult. 

But  the  tumult  scarcely  jarred  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  mind  ;  they  had  been 
altogether  of  war  and  rumours  of  war. 
Every  hour  that  subtle  consciousness  of 
coming   events,  which  makes  whole   com- 


mmiities  at  times  prescient,  was  becoming 
stronger.  "  If  the  Powers  of  the  Air  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  destinies  of  men," 
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he  muttered,  "  there  must  be  some  unseen 
battalions  around  me ;  the  air  I  am 
breathing  is  charged  with  the  feehng  of 
battle." 

After  leaving  the  city  there  were  only  a 
few  Mexican  huts  on  the  shady  road  leading 
to  his  own  house.  All  within  them  were 
asleep,  even  the  fighting  cocks  tied  outside 
were  dozing  on  their  perches.  He  was 
xmusually  weary,  he  had  been  riding  since 
dawn,  and  his  heart  had  not  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  body  ;  it  had  said  no  "  good 
cheer  "  to  it,  whispered  no  word  of  courage 
or  promise. 

All  at  once  his  physical  endurance  seemed 
exhausted,  and  he  saw  the  white  waU  and 
arched  gateway  of  his  garden  and  the  turrets 
of  his  home  with  mexpressible  rehef.  But 
it  was  the  hour  of  siesta  and  he  was  always 
careful  not  to  let  the  requirements  of  his 
profession  disturb  his  household.  So  he 
rode  quietly  to  the  rear,  where  he  found  a 
peon  nodding  within  the  stable  door.  He 
opened  his  eyes  unnaturally  wide  and  rose 
to  serve  his  master. 

"  See  thou  rub  the  mare  well  down  and 
give  her  corn  and  water." 

"To  be  sure,  Sefior,  that  is  to  be  done. 
A  stranger  has  been  here  to-day  —  an 
American  " 

"  ^Yhat  did  he  say  to  thee  ?  " 

"  That  he  would  call  again,  Senor." 

The  incident  was  not  an  unusual  one  and 
it  did  not  trouble  the  doctor's  mind.  There 
was  on  the  side  of  the  house  a  low  extension 
containing  two  rooms  ;  these  rooms  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him.  One  was  his 
study,  his  ofiice,  his  covert,  the  place  to 
which  he  went  when  he  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  his  own  soul ;  there  was  a  bed,  and 
a  bath,  and  refi-eshments  in  the  other  room. 
He  went  directly  to  it,  and  after  eating  and 
washing  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

An  hour  before  the  Angelus  the  house  was 
as  noisy  as  an  inn.  The  servants  were 
running  hither  and  thither,  all  of  them  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  voluble  Spanish ; 
the  cooks  were  quarrelling  in  the  kitchen ; 
Antonia  was  showing  the  table-men — as  she 
had  to  do  afi'esh  every  day — how  to  lay  the 
cloth  and  serve  the  dishes  in  the  American 
fashion.  When  the  duty  was  completed  she 
went  into  the  garden  to  listen  for  the  Angelus. 
The  5'oung  ladies  of  to-day  would,  doubtless, 
consider  her  toilet  frightfully  unbecoming  ; 
Antonia  looked  lovely  in  it,  though  but  a 
white  muslin  frock,  with  a  straight  skirt  and 
low  waist,  and  short  full  sleeves.  It  was 
confined  by  a  blue  belt  with  a  gold  buckle. 


and  her  feet  were  in  sandalled  slippers  of 
black  satin. 

The  Angelus  tolled  and  the  thousands  of 
"  Hail,  Maries!"  which  blended  with  its 
swinging  vibrations  were  uttered  and  left  to 
their  fate,  as  all  spoken  words  miist  be. 
Antonia  still  observed  the  form,  it  lent  for 
a  moment  a  solemn  beauty  to  her  face.  She 
was  about  to  re-enter  the  house  when  she 
saw  a  stranger  approaching  it ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  handsome  buckskin  suit  and  a 
wide  Mexican  hat,  but  she  knew  at  once 
that  he  was  an  American  and  she  waited  to 
receive  him. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  removed  his  hat, 
and  approached  with  it  in  his  hand  ;  per- 
haps he  was  conscious  that  the  act  not  only 
did  homage  to  womanhood,  but  revealed 
more  perfectly  a  face  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  nobility ;  for  the  rest,  he  was  tall, 
powerfully  built,  elegantly  proportioned,  and 
his  address  had  the  grace  and  polish  of  a 
cultured  gentleman. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Dr.  Worth,  Doha." 

With  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head  she 
led  him  to  the  door  of  her  father's  office. 
She  was  the  only  one  in  the  doctor's  family 
at  aU  familiar  with  the  room.  The  Senora 
said  "  so  many  books  made  her  feel  as  if  she 
was  in  a  church  or  monastery,  she  was  afraid 
to  say  anything  but  pater  nusters  in  it  "  ; 
Isabel  cowered  before  the  poor  skeleton  in 
the  corner  and  the  centipedes  and  snakes 
that  fiUed  the  bottles  on  the  shelves  ;  there 
was  not  a  servant  that  would  enter  the  room. 

But  Antonia  did  not  regard  books  as  part 
of  some  vague  spiritual  power.  She  knew 
the  history  of  the  skeleton  ;  she  had  seen 
the  death  of  many  of  those  "little  devils  " 
corked  up  in  alcohol ;  she  knew  that  at 
this  hour,  if  her  father  was  at  home,  he  was 
always  disengaged,  and  she  opened  the  door 
fearlessly,  saying,  "  Father,  here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  see  you." 

The  doctor  had  quite  refreshed  himself, 
and  in  a  house-suit  of  clean  white  linen  was 
lying  upon  a  couch  reading.  He  rose  with 
alacrity,  and,  with  his  pleasant  smile, 
seemed  to  welcome  the  intruder  as  he 
stepped  behind  him  and  closed  the  door. 
Antonia  had  disappeared,  they  were  quite 
alone. 

"  You  are  Dr.  Robert  Worth,  su-  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met,  their  souls,  knew  each 
other. 

"  And  you  are  Sam  Houston?  " 

The  question  was  answered  in  a  hand- 
grip and  a  sympathetic  smile — the  fi-ee- 
masonry  of  kimhed  spirits. 
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*'  I  have  a  letter  from  your  sou,  Thomas 
Worth,  doctor,  and  I  thiuk  also  that  you 
will  have  somethiug  to  say  to  me  aud  I  to 
you." 

The  most  prudent  of  patriots  could  not 
have  resisted  this  man.  He  had  that  true 
imperial  look  which  all  born  rulers  of  men 
possess— that  look  that  half-coerces  aud 
wholly  persuades.  Eobert  Worth  acknow- 
ledged its  power  by  his  instant  and  decisive 
answer. 

"  I  have  indeed  much  to  say  to  you.  We 
shall  have  dinner  directly,  then  you  will 
give  this  night  to  me." 

After  a  short  conversation  he  led  him  into 
the  scda  and  introduced  him  to  Antonia ; 
he  himself  had  to  prepare  the  Senora  for 
her  visitor,  and  he  had  a  little  quaking  of 
the  heart  as  he  entered  her  room.  She  was 
dressed  for  dinner  and  turned  with  a  laughing 
face  to  meet  him  : 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  the  cooks  quar- 
relling, Roberto.  But  what  can  my  poor 
Manuel  say  when  yoiu*  L-ishwoman  attacks 
him  ?  Listen  to  her :  '  Take  your  dirty 
stew  aif  the  fire  then.  Sure  it  isn't  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  eat  at  all.'  " 

"  I  hope  it  is,  Maria,  for  we  have  a 
visitor  to-night." 

"  Who  then,  my  love." 

"  Mr.  Houston." 

'*  Sam  Houston  !  Holy  Virgin  of  Guade- 
lupe  preserve  us  !     I  will  not  see  the  man." 

"  I  think  you  will,  Maria  ;  he  has  brought 
this  letter  for  you  from  our  son  Thomas, 
and  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  take  charge 
of  some  fine  horses  and  sell  them  well  for 
him  in  San  Antonio.  When  a  man  does  us 
a  kindness  we  should  say  '  thank  you.'  " 

"  That  is  the  truth,  if  the  man  is  not  the 
Evil  One.  As  for  this  Sam  Houston,  you 
should  have  heard  what  was  said  of  him  at 
the  Valdez's." 

"  I  did  hear.     Everything  was  a  lie." 

"  But  he  is  a  very  common  man." 

"  Maria,  do  you  call  a  soldier,  a  lawyer, 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a 
governor  of  a  great  state  like  Tennessee,  a 
common  man  ?  Houston  has  been  all  these 
thmgs." 

"It  is  however  true  that  he  has  hved  with 
Indians,  and  with  those  Americans  who  are 
bad,  who  have  no  God,  who  are  infidels,  and 
perhaps  even  cannibals  ;  if  he  is  a  good  man 
why  does  he  live  with  bad  men  ?  not  even 
the  saints  could  do  that ;  a  good  man  should 
be  in  his  home,  why  does  he  not  stay  at 
home?" 

"Alas!   Maria,  that  is  a  woman's  fault. 


He  loved  a  beautiful  girl,  he  married  her. 
My  dear  one,  she  did  not  bless  his  life,  as 
you  have  blessed  mine  ;  no  one  knows  what 
his  sorrow  was,  for  he  told  no  one,  and  he 
never  blamed  her,  only  he  left  his  high 
office  and  turned  his  back  for  ever  on  his 
home." 

"  Ah,  the  cruel  woman  !  Holy  Virgin, 
what  hard  hearts  thou  hast  to  pray  for  !  " 

"  Come  down  and  smile  upon  him,  Maria; 
I  should  like  him  to  see  a  high-born  Mexican 
lady.  Are  they  not  the  kindest  and  fairest 
among  all  God's  women  ?  I  know  at  least, 
Maria,  that  you  are  kind  and  fair  "  ;  and  he 
took  her  hands  and  di-ew  her  within  his 
embrace. 

What  good  wife  can  resist  her  husband's 
wooing  ?  Maria  did  not ;  she  lifted  her  face, 
her  eyes  shone  through  happy  tears,  she 
whispered  softly  :  "  My  Roberto,  it  is  a  joy  to 
please  you  ;  I  will  be  kind,  I  will  be  grateful 
about  Thomas  ;  you  shall  see  that  I  will 
make  a  pleasant  evening." 

So  the  triumphant  husband  went  down, 
proud  and  happy,  with  his  smiling  wife  upon 
his  arm.  Isabel  was  already  in  the  room. 
She  also  wore  a  white  frock,  but  her  hair  was 
pinned  back  with  gold  butterflies,  and  she 
had  a  golden  necklace  round  her  throat. 
And  the  Senora  kept  her  word  ;  she  paid  her 
guest  great  attention,  she  talked  to  him  of 
his  adventures  with  the  Indians,  she 
requested  her  daughters  to  sing  to  him, 
she  told  him  stories  of  the  old  Castiliau 
families  with  which  she  was  connected,  and 
described  her  visit  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  humour  ;  she  felt  that 
she  was  doing  herself  justice,  that  she  was 
charming,  and  consequently  she  also  was 
charmed  with  the  guest  and  the  occasion, 
which  had  been  so  favourable  to  her. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  doctor 
led  his  visitor  into  his  study.  He  sat  down 
silently  and  placed  a  chair  for  Houston. 
Both  men  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  open 
the  conversation  :  Worth,  because  he  was 
treading  upon  unknown  ground  ;  Houston, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  force,  even  by  a 
question,  a  resolution  which  he  felt  sure 
would  come  voluntarily. 

The  jar  of  tobacco  stood  between  them 
and  they  filled  their  pipes  sUently,  then 
Worth  laid  a  letter  upon  the  table  and  said  : 
"  I  understand  from  this  that  my  son  Thomas 
thinks  the  time  has  come  for  decisive  action." 

"  Thomas  Worth  is  right.  .With  such 
souls  as  his  the  foundation  of  the  state  must 
be  laid." 

"  I    am    glad    Thomas    has    taken    the 
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position  he  has  ;  but  you 
must  remember,  sir,  that 
he  is  unmarried  and  un- 
embarrassed by  circum- 
stances which  render 
decisive  movement  on  my 
part  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  ;  yet  no  man  Hving 
has  watched  the  Ameri- 
canising of  Texas  with  the 
interest  that  I  have." 

"  You  have  been  long 
on  the  watch,  sn." 

'*  I  was  here  when  my 
countrymen  came  first  in 
httle  companies  of  five  or 
ten  men  ;  I  saw  the  party 
of  twenty  who  joined  the 
priest  Hidalgo  in  a.d.  1810, 
when  Mexico  made  her 
first  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke." 

"  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt." 

"  Y^es.  The  next  year 
I  made  a  pretended  pro- 
fessional journey  to  Chi- 
huahua to  try  and  save 
their  hves ;  I  failed,  they 
were  shot  with  Hidalgo 
there." 

' '  Y^et  the  strife  for  liberty 
went  on  ?  " 

"  It  did.  Two  years  after- 
wards   Magee    and   Bernardo,   with  twelve  | 
hundred  Americans,  raised  the  standard  of 
Independence  on  the  Trinity  Eiver.     I  saw  ; 
them  take  this  very  city,  though  it  was  ably  ] 
defended   by    Solcedo.      They   fought    like 
heroes.     I  had  many  of  the  womided  in  my 
house,  I  succoured  them  with  my  purse.'' 

"It  was  a  great  deed  for  a  handful  of 
men." 

"  The  fame  of  it  brought  young  Americans 
by  hundi-eds  here;  to  a  man  they  joined  the 
Mexican  party  struggling  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  old  Spain.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  received  money ;  the  love 
of  freedom,  the  love  of  adventure,  was  alike 
their  motive  and  their  reward." 

"  Mexico  owes  these  men  a  debt  she  has 
forgotten." 

"  She  forgot  it  very  quickly.  In  the 
following  year,  though  they  had  again 
defended  San  Antonio  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  Mexicans  drove  all  the  Americans  out  of 
the  city  their  rifles  had  saved." 

"  Y^ou  were  here,  tell  me  then  the  true 
reason." 


Dr.  Worth. 

"  It  was  not  altogether  ingratitude,  it  was 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  the  veiy 
bravery  of  the  Americans  made  the  men 
whom  they  had  defended  hate  and  fear 
them,  and  Ihere  was  a  continual  influx  of 
young  men  from  the  States.  The  Mexicans 
said  to  each  other  '  there  is  no  end  to  these 
Americans,  very  soon  they  will  make  a 
qiiarrel  and  turn  their  arms  against  us  ;  they 
do  not  conform  to  our  customs  and  they  will 
not  take  an  order  from  any  officer  but  their 
own.'" 

Houston  smiled.  "  It  is  a  way  the  Saxon 
race  has,"  he  said  ;  "  the  old  Britons  made 
the  same  complamt  of  them.  They  went 
first  to  England  to  help  the  Britons  fight 
the  Romans,  and  they  liked  the  country  so 
well  they  determined  to  stay  there.  If  I 
remember  right  the  old  Britons  had  to  let 
them  do  so." 

"  It  is  an  old  political  situation.  You  can 
go  back  to  Genesis  and  find  Pharaoh 
arguing  about  the  Jews  in  the  same  manner." 

"What  happened  after  this  forcible  expul- 
sion of  the  American  element  from  Texas?" 
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"  Mexican  independence  was  for  a  time 
abandoned,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys  were 
more  tyrannical  than  ever ;  but  Americans 
still  came,  though  they  pursued  different 
tactics.  They  bought  land  and  settled  on 
the  large  rivers.  In  1821  Austin,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 
Mexico,  introduced  three  hundred  families." 

"  That  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ; 
but  I  am  astonished  the  viceroy  sanctioned 
it." 

"  Apodoca,  who  was  then  viceroy,  was  a 
Spaniard  of  the  proudest  type ;  he  had 
very  much  the  same  contempt  for  the 
Mexicans  that  an  old  English  viceroy  in 
New  York  had  for  the  colonists  he  was  sent 
to  govern.  I  daresay  any  of  them  would 
have  permitted  three  hundred  German 
families  to  settle  in  some  part  of  British 
America  as  far  from  New  York  as  Texas  is 
from  Mexico.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
that  Austin's  colonists  are  a  band  of  choice 
spirits,  hardy  working  men,  trained  in  the 
district  schools  of  New  England  and  New 
Y'^ork,  nearly  every  one  of  them  farmers  and 
mechanics." 

"  They  were  the  veiy  material  Liberty 
needed.     They  have  made  homes." 

"  That  is  the  truth.  The  fighters  who 
preceded  them  owned  nothing  but  their 
horses  and  their  rifles ;  but  these  men 
brought  with  them  their  wives  and  their 
children,  their  civilisation,  their  inborn 
love  of  freedom  and  national  faith  ;  they 
accepted  the  guarantee  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  they  expected  the  Spanish 
Government  to  keep  its  promises." 

"It  did  not?" 

"  It  had  no  opportunity.  The  colonists 
were  no  sooner  settled  than  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  Spain  was  again  raised. 
Santa  Anna  took  the  field  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  once  more  a  body 
of  Americans,  under  General  Long  of 
Tennessee,  joined  the  Mexican  army." 

"  I  remember  that  well." 

"In  A.D.  1821  Santa  Anna,  Victoria,  and 
Bravo  di'ove  the  Spaniards  for  ever  from 
Mexico,  and  then  they  promulgated  the 
famous  Constitution  of  1824.  It  was  a  noble 
Constitution,  purely  democratic  and  federal, 
and  the  Texan  colonists  to  a  man  gladly 
swore  to  obey  it.  Tlie  form  was  altogether 
elective,  and  what  particularly  pleased  the 
American  element  was  the  fact  that  the 
local  government  of  every  state  was  left  to 
itself." 

Houston  laughed  heartily.  "  Do  you 
know,  Worth,"  he  said,  "  state  rights  is  our 


political  religion.  The  average  American 
citizen  would  expect  the  Almighty  to  con- 
form to  a  written  Constitution  and  recognise 
the  rights  of  mankind." 

"  I  don't  think  He  expects  more  than  He 
gets,  Houston.  Where  is  there  a  grander 
Constitution  than  is  guaranteed  to  us  in 
His  Word,  or  one  that  more  completely 
recognises  the  rights  of  all  humanity  ?  " 

"  I  see.  Worth,  that  I  have  spoken  better 
than  I  knew.  I  was  sitting  in  the  United 
States  Congress  when  this  Constitution  was 
passed,  and  very  much  occupied  with  the 
politics  of  Tennessee.  " 

"I  will  not  detain  you  with  Mexican 
politics.  It  may  be  briefly  said  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  constant  fight 
between  Pedraza,  Guerrero,  Bustamante, 
and  Santa  Anna  for  the  Presidency  of 
Mexico.  After  so  much  war  and  misery 
the  country  is  now  ready  to  resign  all  the 
blessings  promised  by  the  Constitution  of 
1824  ;  for  peace  she  is  willing  to  have  a 
Dictator  in  Santa  Anna." 

"  If  Mexicans  want  a  Dictator  let  them 
bow  down  to  Santa  Anna.  But  do  you 
twenty  thousand  free  born 
in  Texas  are  going  to  have  a 
They  will  have  the  Constitution 
of  1824 — or,  they  will  have  Independence, 
and   make   their   own    Constitution !     Yes, 


think  the 
Americans 
Dictator  ? 


know    the    men    for   whom   you 


sir  !  " 

"  You 
speak  ? " 

"  I  have  been  up  and  down  among  them 
for  two  years.  Just  after  I  came  to  Texas 
I  was  elected  to  the  Convention  which  sent 
Stephen  Austin  to  Mexico  with  a  statement 
of  our  wrongs.  Did  he  get  any  redress  ? 
No,  sir !  And  as  for  poor  Austin  is  he 
not  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ? 
We  have  waited  two  years  for  an  answer. 
Great  heavens  !  that  is  surely  long  enough, 
doctor." 

"  Was  this  Convention  a  body  of  any 
influence  ?  " 

"  Influence  !  There  were  men  there 
whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten.  They 
met  in  a  log  house,  they  wore  buckskin  and 
homespun  ;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  were 
debating  the  fate  of  unborn  millions." 

"  Two  years  smce  Austin  went  to 
Mexico  ?  " 

"  A  two  years'  chapter  of  tyranny.  In 
them  Santa  Anna  has  quite  overthrown  the 
republic  of  which  we  were  part.  He  has 
made  himself  Dictator,  and,  because  om' 
authorities  have  protested  against  the 
change,  they  have  been  di'iven  from  office 
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by  a  military  force.  I  tell  you,  sir,  the 
petty  outrages  ever;sn;\'liere  perpetrated  by 
petty  officials  have  tilled  the  cup  of  endur- 
ance. It  is  boiling  over.  Now,  doctor, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Are  you  with 
us  or  against  us  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  always  been 
with  my  coimtrymen — heart  and  soul  with 
them." 

The  doctor  spoke  with  some  irritation, 
and  Houston  laid  his  closed  hand  uj^on  the 
table  to  emphasise  his  reply. 

"  Heart  and  soul !  Very  good  !  But  we 
want  your  body  now.  You  must  tuck  your 
bowie  knife  and  your  revolvers  in  your  belt, 
and  take  your  rifle  in  your  hand,  and  be 
ready  to  help  us  drive  the  Mexicans  out  of 
this  very  city." 

"  When  it  comes  to  that  I  shall  be  no 
laggard." 

But  he  was  deathly  pale,  for  he  w^as 
suflfering  as  men  suffer  who  feel  the  sweet 
bonds  of  wife,  and  children,  and  home,  and 
dread  the  rending  of  them  apart.  In  a 
moment,  however,  the  soul  behind  his  white 
face  made  it  visibly  luminous.  "  Houston," 
he  said,  "whenever  the  cause  of  freedom 
needs  me  I  am  ready.  I  shall  want  no 
second  call.  But  is  it  not  j^ossible  that  even 
yet-" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  avert  what  is  already 
here.  Within  a  few  days,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, you  will  hear  the  publication  of  an 
edict  from  Santa  Anna  ordering  every 
American  to  give  up  his  arms." 

"What!  Give  up  our  arms!  No,  no, 
by  heaven,  I  will  die  fighting  for  mine 
rather!" 

"  Exactly !  That  is  how  every  white 
man  in  Texas  feels  about  it.  And  if  such 
a  wonder  as  a  coward  existed  among  them, 
he  understands  that  he  may  as  well  die 
fighting  Mexicans  as  die  of  hunger,  or  be 
scalped  by  Lidians.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  colonists  depend  upon  their  rifles  for 
their  daily  food.  All  of  them  know  that 
they  must  defend  their  own  homes  from  the 
Comanche,  or  see  them  perish.  Now,  do 
you  imagine  that  Americans  will  obey  any 


such  order  ?  By  all  the  great  men  of  1775, 
if  they  did,  I  would  go  over  to  the  INIexicans 
and  help  them  to  wipe  the  degenerate 
cowards  out  of  existence  !  " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  he  looked  like  a 
flame,  and  his  words  cut  like  a  sword. 
Worth  caught  tire  at  his  vehemence  and 
passion  ;  he  clasped  his  hand  in  sympathy 
as  he  walked  with  him  to  the  door.  They 
stood  silently  together  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  gazing  into  the  night.  Over  the 
glorious  land  the  full  moon  hung  enamoured, 
into  the  sweet  warm  air  mocking  birds  were 
pouring  low,  broken  songs  of  ineffable 
melody.  The  white  city  in  the  mystical 
light  looked  like  an  enchanted  city,  it  was 
so  still  that  the  very  houses  looked  asleep. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  land,"  said  the  doctor. 

"It  is  worthy  of  freedom,"  answered 
Houston.  Then  he  went  with  long  swing- 
ing steps  down  the  garden  and  into  the 
shadows  beyond,  and  Worth  turned  in  and 
closed  the  door. 

He  had  been  watching  for  this  very  hour 
for  twenty  years,  and  yet  he  found  himself 
wholly  unprepared  for  it.  Like  one  led  by 
confused  and  uncertain  thoughts  he  went 
about  the  room  mechanically,  locking  up 
his  papers  and  the  surgical  instruments  he 
valued  so  liighly.  As  he  did  so  he  perceived 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  when  Houston 
entered  ;  it  was  lying  open  where  he  had 
laid  it  down.  A  singular  smile  flitted  over 
his  face.  He  lifted  it  and  carried  it  closer 
to  the  light.     It  was  his  college  Cicero. 

"  I  was  nineteen  years  old  when  I  marked 
that  passage,"  he  said  ;  "and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  read  it  since  until  to-night. 
I  was  reading  it  when  Houston  came  into  the 
room.     Is  it  a  message,  I  wonder?" — 

"  But  when  thou  considerest  everything 
carefully  and  thouyJttfully,  of  all  societies  none 
is  of  more  importance,  none  more  dear  than 
that  which  unites  us  ivith  the  commonwealth. 
Our  parents,  children,  relations,  and  neiyh- 
hours  are  dear;  but  our  Fatherland  embraces 
the  ivhole  round  of  these  endearments  I  In  its 
defence  who  tvould  not  dare  to  die,  if  only  lie 
could  assist  it?  " 
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LOST. 

"f  T^'HAT  liath  the  old  year  taken 

1  y       And  covered  in  shrouds  ot  snow — 
Whom  hath  it  left  forsaken 

In  the  winter  ot  want  and  woe  ? 

Ye  were  rich  when  the  New  Year  found  you, 
In  the  heart's  full  wealth  of  love  ; 

In  the  glow  of  affection  round  you 
No  blast  could  the  spirit  move. 

But  the  snows  of  silence  cover 
The  thrill  and  the  throb  of  life— 

The  fervour  of  hope  is  over, 

And  your  hearts  are  cold  with  grief. 

Eiit  the  (jerms  of  the  Spring  are  sleeping, 

Under  the  forest  snows, 
And  the  kindly  earth  is  keeping 

The  seed  in  its  deep  repose. 

In  the  hush  of  the  deepening  -winter, 
In  the  promise  of  quickening  breath, 

The  seed  into  life  must  enter 

Through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death. 

As  a  prelude  soft,  at  Vespers, 
Rolls  through  some  Abbey  great, 

The  wind  through  the  forest  whispers — 
Tenderly  whispers,  "  Wait !  " 

Wait,  till  the  lost  are  given 

Back  to  our  wondering  eyes — 
Wait,  till  the  light  of  heaven 

Solveth  all  mysteries  1 

CLARA  THWAITES. 
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"Covered  in  shrouds  of  snow.'" 
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GEEAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTUEIES. 

By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 


I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  a  series 
of  pictures  of  leading  men  in  the  centuries, 
taking  in  each  century  one  predominant 
representative.  In  this  introductory  paper 
I  wish  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  names  will  be  selected,  and  of 
the  main  significance  of  the  biographical 
portraits  which  will  follow. 

At  the  begmning  of  each  paper  I  shall 
endeavour  to  furnish  a  rapid  epitome  of 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  each  successive 
century.  I  will  first  mention  some  of  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  influenced  in  its  leading 
characteristics,  and  will  then  choose  one  of 
its  heroes  or  saints  for  special  delineation. 
The  names  selected  will  not  necessarily  be 
those  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  any  one 
sphere  of  human  greatness,  but  will  always 
be  those  of  men  whose  actions  made  a  strong 
and  definite  impress  upon  their  contem- 
poraries. There  have  been  many  men 
whose  memory  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
survived  in  general  history,  who  have  yet 
exercised  over  posterity  an  immense  and 
often  unsuspected  power.  Wordsworth  says 
that — 

Greatest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  vvliom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least. 


The  same  thought  has  struck  very  divers 
orders  of  thinkers.  "The  healing  of  the 
world,"  says  Bayard  Taylor, 

Is  in  its  nameless  Saints.     Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  night  and  make  it  beautiful. 

And,  dwelling  on  the  same  thought,  George 
Eliot  has  written :  "  We  see  human  heroism 
broken  into  units,  and  say,  '  This  xmit  did 
little,  might  as  well  not  have  been.'  Let 
us  rather  raise  a  monument  to  the  soldiers 
whose  brave  hearts  only  kept  the  ranks 
unbroken  and  met  Death ;  a  monument  to 
the  faithful  who  were  not  famous,  and  who 
were  precious  as  the  continuity  of  sunbeams 
is  precious,  though  some  of  them  fall  imseen 
and  on  barrenness."  And  once  more,  Mr. 
Browning,  describing  the  holy  spell  of 
Bompilia's  character,  sings — 

No  lamp  will  mark  that  window  for  a  shrine, 
No  tablet  signalise  tlie  terrace,  teach 
New  generations,  that  succeed  the  old, 
The  pavement  of  the  street  is  holy  ground  ; 
No  bard  describe  in  verse  how  Christ  prevailed, 
And  Satan  fell  like  liirhtniiig — 


and  yet  the  old  Pope  regards  the  life  of 
Pompilia  as  one  chief  blessing  of  the  period 
in  which  he  had  lived. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  choose  names 
in  themselves  obscure,  even  though  some  of 
those  of  whom  I  shall  speak  woidd  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  men  of  their 
generation.  The  instructiveness  of  a  bio- 
graphy by  no  means  depends  on  the  elevation 
or  splendour  of  the  stage  on  which  a  man 
has  played  the  little  drama  of  his  life. 
"The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly 
dependent  on  unhistoric  acts."  The  story 
of  every  human  being  who  has  reached 
the  years  of  manhood  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  meaning  and  a  solemn  lesson  for  us,  if 
only  it  could  rightly  be  told.  Very  few 
men  have  written  absolutely  candid  auto- 
biographies even  of  their  outward  circum- 
stances, much  less  of  their  inner  life ;  and 
the  few  faithful  autobiographies  which  have 
been  written,  from  those  of  St.  Augustine  to 
those  of  Piousseau  and  Count  Tolstoi,  have 
sometimes  contained  unedifying  elements, 
which  might  better  have  been  omitted  or 
narrated  otherwise.  But  when  we  look  back 
at  a  man's  life,  as  it  shows  in  the  purple 
distances  of  history,  many  of  its  ruder  scars 
and  disfigm-ements  may  be  softened  down, 
while  yet  the  moral  of  his  story  stands 
before  us  clearly  defined  as  does  the  outline 
of  a  mountain.  Biography  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  yet  one  of  the  most  delightful 
among  the  teachers  of  mankind.  We 
hsten  eagerly  to  all  that  she  has  to  tell 
us.  Since  we  are  human  beings  the  life 
of  every  other  human  being  is  closely  akin 
to  our  own — 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past 
There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  he  ? 

Reader,  where'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembles  thee. 

In  every  man  there  is  a  world  of  that  human 
nature  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  us  to 
study  and  understand  both  in  each  other 
and  in  ourselves.  When  we  are  readins? 
history  we  are  Hke  spectators  watching  some 
part  of  that  multitudinous,  never-ending 
procession  which  is  passing  momently  across 
the  theatre  of  the  world  in  the  brief  space 
between  the  ante-natal  eternity  and  that 
which  follows  death.  At  this  moment  there 
are  on  the  world's  surface  some  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  oui'  race  ;  what  general 
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estimate  are  we  to  form  of  tlieir  moral 
character  ?  Of  those  who  have  made  man- 
kind their  study  some  have  carried  away  an 
estimate  of  humanity  which  is  pessimistic 
and  profoundly  contemptuous.  The  treasured 
saying  of  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece 
was  that  "  Most  men  are  had,"*  and  the 
harsh  gnome  finds  its  counterpart  alike  in 
Aristotle's  conclusion  that  "  We  are  more 
propense  to  excess  than  to  moderation," 
and  in  the  theological  doctrine  of  "  The  total 
corruption  of  human  nature."  "  Man  is  to 
man  a  wolf,"  said  the  old  Roman  dramatist.! 
"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  says  one 
English  poet,  "makes  comitless  thousands 
mourn  "  ;  J  and  "  man  is  to  man  the  sorest 
sm-est  ill,"  says  another.  From  Pyrrho, 
the  Greek  sceptic,  who  compared  man  to  a 
pig  on  hoard  of  a  rudderless  vessel  in  a  storm, 
to  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  cynically  depicts 
the  worst  foibles  as  a  part  of  our  common 
nature,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  sayings 
which  represent  mankind  in  dark  and  lurid 
colom-s.  Happily,  however,  there  are  abmi- 
dant  testimonies  on  the  other  side.  "  Man  is 
a  noble  animal,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne ; 
"  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  the 
grave."  It  is  needless  to  multiply  such 
opinions.  The  fact  is  that  almost  any 
amount  of  good,  and  almost  any  amount 
of  evil,  may  be  said  of  man — 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  immense, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
An  lieir  of  glory,  a  frail  child  of  dust  1 
Helpless,  immortal,  insect  infinite, 
A  worm,  a  god  ! 

And,  finally,  the  secret  of  these  antitheses 
and  of  these  contradictory  judgments  lies 
in  the  famous  thought  of  St.  Augustine,  of 
Daniel,  and  of  Tennyson — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

The  best  of  us,  in  this  mortal  state,  are  but 
—  to  use  the  simile  of  Dante  —  "worms 
created  to  form  the  angelic  butterfly." § 

Doubtless  the  sea  of  life  is  strewn  with 
ship^\^:ecks.  "  Then,"  sings  Browning,  in  his 
"  Toccata  of  Galuppi " — 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure,  till,  in  due  time, 

one  Ijy  one. 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds 

as  well  undone ; 
Death  came  suddenly  and  took  them  where  men  never 

see  the  sun. 

*  Ot  TrXdoviQ  KOKoi. 
t  "  Homo  homini  lupus." — Plautus. 
X  Bums'  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn." 
§  "Non  v'  accorgete  voi  che  noi  siam  vermi 
Nati  a  formar  1'  angelica  farfalla." 

Dante,  I'uryat.  x.  124,  125. 


Now  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  even 
from  a  wicked  or  a  wasted  life.  But 
Biography  does  not  love  to  dwell  on  these. 
She  loves  rather  to  hold  up  for  our  admira- 
tion and  example  the  men  who  lived  noble 
lives,  or  whose  lives  at  least  contained  some 
elements  of  worth  and  permanence.  She 
would  fain  set  our  feet  upon  the  mountain, 
and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  starry  path  of 
luminous  examples.  Often,  indeed,  the 
lives  of  the  best  men  have  been  grievously 
misjudged.  Many  a  true  saint  of  God  has 
breathed  out  his  soul  in  the  agonies  of 
martyrdom  ;  many  another  saint  has  been 
hounded  out  of  the  world  with  bursts  of 
hatred,  and  has  even  been  loaded  wath  post- 
humous execration.  But  posterity  has 
usually  reversed  the  wrongful  dipping  of  the 
scale.  "  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die,  and  their  departure  is  taken 
for  misery  "  ;  but  at  last  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun,  and  their  persecutors  are 
forced  to  confess  :  "  We  fools  counted  his  life 
madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honour. 
How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
God,  and  his  lot  among  the  saints  !  "* 

It  is  then  the  high  function  of  Biography 
to  dwell  on  the  life  histories  of  the  best  men, 
and  to  take  all  men  at  their  best.  As  she 
gazes  on  the  great  image  of  humanity  she 
fixes  her  eyes  rather  on  the  head  of  gold  than 
on  the  feet  of  clay.  She  derives  her  happi- 
ness and  her  glory  from  a  ready  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  goodness  and  greatness. 
When  she  speaks  of  bad  men,  she  seeks  to 
recognise  every  redeeming  element  of  good 
their  lives  may  have  manifested  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  holy  and  the  noble,  while  she 
does  not  disguise  their  faults,  she  aims 
rather  to  seek  and  to  praise  what  is  good 
than  to  search  out  and  stigmatise  what  is 
evil. 

In  these  papers  we  shall  speak  of  good 
men,  and  good  men  only  ;  or  at  least  of 
men  who,  even  if  they  were  far  from  fault- 
less, yet  more  than  atoned  foi*  sins  and 
errors  by  deeds  of  beauty  and  self-sacrifice  ; 
or,  at  the  very  worst,  of  men  who,  even  if 
their  evil  deeds  be  held  to  predominate,  have 
yet  rendered  some  special  service  to  their 
fellows,  and  so  have  earned  the  blessings 
of  all  time. 

And  in  order  that  these  pictures  may  have 
some  variety  they  shall  be  selected  from  very 
different  spheres  of  rank,  circumstance,  and 
toil.  In  the  second  century  we  may  speak 
of  one  who  was  not  a  Christian  at  all,  but  a 
Pagan    of    exquisite    virtue,    like     Marcus 

*  Wisdom  iii.  2 ;  v.  4. 
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Aurelius.  From  the  third  century  we  will 
select  a  man  of  incomparable  gifts  and 
glorious  virtues,  yet  one  so  persecuted  by  his 
brethren,  that  it  was  at  one  time  deemed 
heterodox  even  to  doubt  of  his  damnation — 
the  saintly  Origen.  The  fourth  century 
would  present  us  with  a  constellation  of 
great  names,  and  we  may  have  at  least  to 
glance  at  great  Bishops,  like  Athanasius  and 
Ambrose  ;  great  Emperors,  like  Constantine, 
Julian,  and  Theodosius ;  heretics — or  those 
so  regarded — hke  Priscillian  and  Vigilantius ; 
or  a  great  missionary  like  Ulfila.  The 
name  of  St.  Augustine  dominates  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  sixth  we  may  have  to  speak 
of  such  a  ruler  as  Justinian,  and  such  a 
saint  as  Columba,  or  such  a  Pope  as  Gregory 
the  First.  The  influence  of  Mahomet  over 
the  world  would  make  it  impossible  to  pass 
him  over  in  glancing  at  the  seventh  century. 
When  we  speak  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
eighth,  we  may  have  opportunity  to  say 
something  also  of  such  sweet  and  attractive 
personages  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.  Dark  as  is 
the  ninth  century,  it  may  yet  boast  the 
names  of  Erigena  and  of  Alfred.  Farther 
than  this  we  need  not  go  at  present,  but  in 
due  time  St.  Anselm,  Abelard,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
Dante,  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  others 
might  come  in  for  future  notice.  I  am  not 
definitely  imdertaking  to  select  these  names, 
but  only  desire  to  show  that  we  shall  not  be 
limited  by  any  single  kind  or  degree  of 
excellence. 

But  I  should  like  to  say  at  once  that  two 
lessons  will,  I  hope,  immediately  resvdt  from 
these  glimpses  at  biography.  I  mean  (1)  the 
essential  unity  of  human  goodness ;  and 
(2)  the  essential  unity  of  true  religion  under  all 
its  widely-varied  forms  and  manifestations. 

(1)  All  human  goodness  is  the  same  in  its 
ultimate  elements.  It  consists  in  humility, 
purity,  truthfulness,  charity,  self-sacrifice. 
The  Prophet  Micah — or  Balaam,  the  Seer — 
if  those  celebrated  words  be  indeed  a  quota- 
tion from  the  great  Mesopotamian  Sorcerer — 
laid  down  the  basis  of  all  righteousness 
when  he  exclaimed  that  acceptable  service 
consists  neither  in  prostrations,  nor  holo- 
causts, nor  splendid  gifts,  nor  agonising  self- 
sacrifice  ;  but  "  lie  hath  shewed  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."* 
And  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  felt  the 
force  of  the  same  truth,  when  he  wrote  that 
"  Pure  religion,   and   undefiled  before  God 

*  j^l'cah  vi.  5. 


the  Father,  is  this  :  to  -vdsit  the  ^\^dow  and 
the  orphan  in  their  afiiiction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world."* 

A  truly  good  man,  whether  he  be  a  Greek 
slave,  or  a  Roman  emperor,  or  a  Hindoo  jogi, 
manifests  the  same  characteristics  under  the 
^videst  differences  of  condition.  The  ignorant 
belief  that  all  the  •  heathens  were  indis- 
criminately doomed  to  everlasting  damnation 
is  now  repudiated  by  all  who  have  an  even 
rudimentary  conception  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  Catholic  Faith.  "  The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  "  ;  and, 
therefore,  there  was  an  Ethnic  as  well  as  a 
Jewish  and  Christian  inspiration.  God  did 
not  confine  His  gifts  of  grace  and  knowledge 
to  one  chosen  family,  but  caused  even  the 
heathen  to  have  some  knowledge  of  His 
light,  and  left  not  Himself  without  mtness, 
but  gave  to  all  His  human  children  the  light 
of  reason  and  of  conscience,  as  He  made  His 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

William  Penn  said  that  he  thought 
Socrates  as  good  a  Christian  as  Richard 
Baxter ;  and  St.  Augustine,  dark  as  was  his 
theology,  which  never  seems  wholly  to  rise 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  his  early  Mani- 
cheism,  says  that  he  has  "  No  conti'oversy 
with  the  admirable  philosox)hers,  Plato  and 
Plotinus."! 

Even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism  it  was  believed  that  multitudes 
of  the  nobler  heathen,  though  they  were  not 
admitted  into  Paradise,  yet  lived  a  life  of 
glory  and  blessedness;  and  that  even  so 
thorough  a  heathen  as  Trajan  had  been 
saved  from  hell  and  exalted  to  heaven  in 
consequence  of  the  prayers  of  Gregory  the 
First.  I  This  was  doubtless  the  lesson  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  teach  when  He  said — 
"  Many  shall  come  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
We  need  not  then  at  all  hesitate  to  learn 
from  a  heathen  hke  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
his  reign  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs ;  nor  even  from  a  man  so  steeped  in 
weaknesses  as  the  Prophet  of  Arabia,  whose 
mighty  influence  was  derived  not  from  the 
evil  but  from  the  good  mthin  him ;  f lom  the 
truths  on  which  he  insisted,  not  from  the  false 
pretensions  which  he  mingled  with  them. 

(2)  But  much  more  strongly  must  we  insist 
on  the  essential  unity  of  all  true  Chrhtian  life. 

*  The  word  here  iised  for  religion  is  Gp/jcrcfia — i.e., 
"External  service."  lu  other  words — Cliai'ity  is  the 
Diviiiest  of  Kituals. 

+  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  47. 
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When  we  speak  of  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  fifth,  we  necessarily  speak  of  saints  who 
were  steeped  in  the  whole  system  of  Roman 
superstition,  and  were  therefore  the  cham- 
pions of  opinions  which  the  Reformed 
Churches  have  repudiated  as  deeply  and 
dangerously  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  highest  sense — whatever  may  have  been 
the  intellectual  aberration  of  their  theo- 
logy— these  men  were  dear  saints  of  God. 
"  The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  pious, 
just,  devout  souls,"  said  "William  Penn, 
"  are  everywhere  of  one  religion,  and  when 
death  hath  taken  off  the  mask  they  will 
know  one  another,  though  the  divers  liveries 
they  wear  here  make  them  strangers." 

There  never  has  been,  there  never  can  be, 
among  Christians  either  unity  of  opinion  or 
uniformity  of  practice  ;  there  always  may 
be,  there  always  ought  to  be,  uniformity  of 
holiness ;  unity,  not  only  of  tolerance,  but  of 
all  essential  knith.  When  Charles  V.,  at 
Salona,  found  that,  with  all  his  skill,  he 
could  not  make  any  two  clocks  keep  exactly 
similar  time,  he  was  naturally  remmded  of 
the  absurdity  of  his  frustrated  endeavours  to 
make  human  minds  hold  identical  opinions 
upon  all  religious  subjects.  The  word 
"  heresy  "  in  the  sense  of  aberration  from 
Catholic  dogma  hardly  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  word  so  rendered  (aipem^) 
means  faction.  Those  who  have  been 
most  infuriated  in  the  determination  to 
extirpate  that  which  they  called  "heresy," 
have  often  been  the  most  deeply  guilty  of 
that  destructive  factiousness  which  is  con- 
demned in  the  words  rendered  "damnable 
heresies."*  What  St.  Paul  censured  in  the 
Corinthians  was  not  diversity  of  religious 
tastes  and  affinities,  but  the  bitter  partisan- 
ship wdth  which  those  shallow  Greeks 
betrayed  their  self-asserting  individuality. 
Arrogance  and  ignorance  usually  lie  at  the 
basis  of  an  assumed  infallibility  ;  and  raging 
indignation,  as  regards  subjects  on  which 
Christians  differ,  is  far  more  often  kindled 
by  unhallowed  egotism  than  by  pure  and 
holy  zeal.  "  I  love  Calvin  very  well,"  said 
good  Dean  Potter,  "  and  I  cannot  hate 
Arminius.  And  for  my  part  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  these  two  are  now  where 
they  agree  well — in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
while  some  of  their  passionate  disciples  are 
so  eagerly  brawling  here  on  earth." 

When  Archbishop  Loighton  publicly 
showed  that  he  held  kindly  intercourse 
alike  with  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  Dissent- 


*  Alpffffif   cnruikiiaQ.     2  Peter  ii.   1. 
the  word  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  Gal.  v.  20. 
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ing  minister,  he  was  censured  by  the  bigoted ; 
but  he  was  admired  by  all  wlio  place  love 
higher  than  an  intolerant  orthodoxy,  and 
who  know  that  what  Christ  said  was  not  "By 
their  doctrines  ye  shall  know  tliem,"  but 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Is  a 
man  good  enough  for  heaven  ?  Is  he  faith- 
ful enough  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  His 
Master  the  words,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant"?  If  so,  he  ought  surely 
to  be  good  enough  to  escape  the  hatred, 
calumny,  and  persecutions  of  his  brother 
Christians  !  If  his  life  and  conduct  show 
that  he  is  dear  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  it 
is  a  proof  of  our  pride  and  vilcncss  that  we 
only  think  him  fit  to  be  stoned  or  burned, 
or  to  have  his  work  thwarted  and  his  heart 
broken  by  calumny,  oppression,  and  wrong. 
For  if  "  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  doAvn  from 
the  Father  of  the  Lights  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  cast  by  turn- 
ing,"* then  certainly  we  must  say  that 
every  virtue,  and  every  holiness  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  lives  of  our  religious 
opponents  springs  nevertheless  from  the 
same  root  as  any  element  of  goodness  in 
ourselves.  And  after  all,  how  infinite  is  the 
range  of  truth  on  which  Christians  are 
agreed ;  how  infinitesimal  by  comparison 
are  the  points  respecting  which  they 
differ !  A  striking  and  instructive  story  was 
told  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Church 
Congress  of  1888.  In  a  London  drawing- 
room  were  gathered  Christians  of  many 
denominations  —  Churchmen,  Romanists, 
Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  and  others. 
A  sceptic  who  was  present  contemptuously 
and  tauntingly  pointed  out  the  fact  to  a 
Christian  friend  who  entered  the  room  with 
him.  "  You  dwell  on  the  differences  which 
separate  us,"  said  this  friend;  "  I  will  give 
you  a  visible  proof  of  the  yet  closer  bond  by 
which  we  are  imited."  He  first  asked  the 
leave  of  the  host,  and  then  stepping  forward, 
he  said:  "  We,  who  are  in  this  room,  belong 
to  many  different  denominations  ;  but,  for  a 
solemn  and  special  purpose,  I  desire  to  show 
to  one  who  is  present  that  in  heart  we  are 
all  at  one  about  things  fundamental  and 
essential.  Will  everyone  who  is  willing  kneel 
down  and  audibly  join  with  me  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostle's  Creed?" 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  sceptic,  not 
one  of  the  representatives  of  all  those  different 
denominations  declined  the  request.  Tlioy 
knelt  down,  and   every  voice  was  humbly 

*  James  i.  17. 
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and  reverently  raised  in  the  Credo  and  the 
Pater  noster,  which  are  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself!  On  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is,  or 
was,  a  little  oratory  called  "  The  Chapel  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,"  built  there  for  the 
express  purpose  that  every  pilgrim  from 
every  region  of  the  world  who  professed  and 
called  himself  Christian — whether  Catholic 
or  Lutheran,  whether  Anglican  or  Dissen- 
ter, whether  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian, 
whether  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  whether  of 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Church — might  there 
kneel  dovm.  before  their  common  Lord,  and 
breathe  with  devout  lips  the  prayer  divinely 
taught. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  give  no  character 
from  the  Fii-st  Century.  The  First  Century 
was  "  the  fulness  of  the  times."  God  who 
in  time  past  had  spoken  fragmentarily  and 
multifariously  to  the  Fathers  by  the  Prophets, 
in  that  day  spoke  unto  mankind  by  a  Son. 
Even  secular  historians,  however  sceptical, 
have  been  forced  to  see  that  our  Lord 
Christ,  "  with  His  bleeding  hand,  lifted 
the  gate  of  the  centuries  off  its  hinges." 
Though  they  would  fain  regard  Him  as  no 
more  than  the  Peasant-prophet  of  Galilee, 
yet  the  three  brief  years  of  His  ministry 
closed  for  ever  the  great  book  of  the  past, 
and  opened  a  new  epoch  of  human  history. 
From  the  very  first  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
mankind  were  changed,  and  religion  and 
virtue  received  new  and  hitherto  undreamed 
of  developments.  Mankind  was  enriched 
by  a  new  and  Divine  example,  illu- 
minated by  new  revelations,  dilated  by  a  new 
spirit,  uplifted  to  the  realisation  of  a  new 
ideal.  Many  of  the  worst  horrors  and 
infamies  which,  till  then,  had  been  the 
common  and  all  but  universal  phenomena 
of  human  life,  began  to  vanish  like  spectres 
into  the  demon-haunted  darkness.  Many 
viitues,  which  had  before  been  theoretically 
recognised,  received  an  infinite  dilatation ; 


and  other  virtues — such  as  meekness, 
forgiveness,  and  humility — once  regarded  as 
almost  akin  to  vice,  were  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  Christian  graces.  The  most 
systematic  moralist  of  antiquity  had  said 
that  "  Vu'tue  is  fairer  than  either  the 
morning  or  the  evening  star  "  ;  but  now 
even  Virtue,  as  it  had  been  hitherto  under- 
stood, seemed  but  a  pale  and  ineffectual 
thing  in  comparison  with  that  "  Holiness  " — 
that  absolute  consecration  of  life — that 
making  of  life  into  "  an  ephod  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  one  word  God  " — which  had 
hitherto  been  unseen  and  unknown,  but  may 
now  be  witnessed — in  some  few  at  least — in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  a 
Christian  community.  That  transition-age 
is  recorded  for  ever  in  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
richest  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel : 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward  that 
I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and 
your  sous  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams.  And  also  upon  the 
servants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those 
days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit." 

We  shall  speak  in  these  papers  mainly 
— indeed  almost  exclusively — of  the  saints  of 
God ;  and  one  or  two  of  whom  we  may  speak 
who  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  saints,  or  even 
Christians,  yet  show  decisive  proofs  that  their 
lives  were  cast  in  days  when  Christianity 
had  long  been  in  the  air,  and  when  men  had 
consciously  or  unconsciously  kindled  their 
torches  at  the  risen  sun,  though  they  refused 
to  recognise  the  source  of  their  illumination. 
But  Christ  is  the  King  of  Saints,  and  what 
is  the  greatest  of  the  saints  in  comparison 
with  this  Divine  humanity  and  perfect  sinless- 
ness?  "What  are  the  saints  ?"  said  Luther; 
"they  are  but  as  dewdrops  on  the  head  of 
the  Redeemer,  lost  in  the  glory  of  His  hair." 
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SLAVERY   IN   CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 


IN  estimating  tlie  ills  which  yet  oppress 
humanity,  how  little  account  we  English 
people  generally  take  of  slavery.  It  is  set 
down  by  many  as  a  practically  extinct  evil, 
and,  at  any  rate,  one  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  done  our  part.  The  sufferings  of  our 
own  outcast  poor,  and  of  the  children  of 
heartless  and  abandoned  parents  have  lately 
engaged  much  of  our  attention.  We  have 
worked  ourselves  up  to  a  white  heat  of  indig- 
nation against  those  who  are  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  horrors  that  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  have  taken,  as  in  duty 
bound,  some  shame  and  humiliation  to  our- 
selves because  we  have  been  so  long  in- 
different to  these  terrible  blots  upon  our 
Christian  civilisation  ;  but  our  national  pride 
has  probably  found  some  consolation  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  splendid  response  which 
was  evoked  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
by  the  appeals  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, 
Buxton,  and  their  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the 
slave.  We  have  thought  with  complacency 
of  the  twenty  millions  sterling  paid  by  our 
Government  for  the  liberation  of  those  whom 
our  countrymen  held  in  bondage,  and  of  the 
present  cleanness  of  our  hands  in  the  matter 
of  this  inhuman  traffic. 


When  we  have  further  reflected  upon  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
quite  recently  in  Brazil,  we  have  been  apt  to 
suppose  that  whatever  evils  remained,  slavery 
was  at  least  rapidly  vanishing  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  that  if  in  some  barbarous  or 
semi-civilised  nations  it  still  existed,  we  had 
no  need  greatly  to  distress  ourselves  about  it. 

We  have  been  startled,  however,  from  our 
pleasant  dreams  by  a  voice  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  A  prince  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  venerable  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
Archbishop  of  Algiers  and  Carthage,  who 
has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  Africa, 
and  who,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  missions  on 
that  continent,  is  specially  well-informed  upon 
the  subject,  has  been  amongst  us  preaching 
a  new  crusade.  He  has  avowed  his  intention 
of  arousing  in  Europe  a  determination  that 
the  abominations  and  massacres  carried  on 
daily  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa, 
by  marauding  Arabs  and  their  followers, 
shall  cease.  With  thrilling  eloquence  he  has 
told  a  story  which  may  well  cause  the  ears 
of  him  that  heareth  it  to  tingle,  and  which 
must  command  our  attention,  notwithstand- 
ing our  preoccupation  witli  sorrows  and 
abuses  that  lie  around  us  at  home. 
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In  one  sense  the  Cardinal  has  told  us 
nothing  new.  Li\ingstone,  and  Burton,  and 
Gordon,  and  Stanley,  and  Cameron,  and  a 
host  of  others  —  explorers,  consuls,  mis- 
sionaries, and  travellers  have  been  year  by 
year  pouring  into  our  ears  these  terrible 
facts;  but  partly,  no  doubt,  because  such 
facts  have  been  embedded  in  voluminous 
accounts  of  explorations  intensely  interesting 
on  many  other  grounds,  they  have  failed  to 
arouse  any  deep  and  lasting  feeling.  The 
intrepidity,  the  energy,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  explorers  themselves  have  excited  our 
admiration  ;  we  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
story  of  their  adventures,  by  their  brilliant 
contributions  to  science,  by  their  disclosures 
of  marvellous  openings  for  commercial 
enterprise,  and  have  bestowed  but  a  modi- 
cum of  thought  upon  their  revelations  of 
"  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  helpless  negroes.  And  so  the  years 
have  drifted  on,  and  instead  of  seeking  the 
benediction  which  Livingstone  so  pathetically 
pronounced  in  the  last  words  he  wrote  upon 
those  who  should  attempt  to  heal  this  "  open 
sore  of  the  world,"  we  have  allowed  it  to 
become  worse  and  worse,  until  it  threatens 


the    very    extinction    of    these     oppressed 
races. 

It  was  needful  that  by  some  means  the 
attention  of  the  ci\'ilised  world  should  be 
concentrated  upon  these  heartrending  reve- 
lations ;  that  the  light  hitherto  diffused  over 
journals  and  general  narratives  of  travel 
should  be  focussed  into  one  burning  spot,  so 
that  the  most  heedless  might  be  compelled 
to  gaze  upon  it,  and  the  most  indifferent  be 
startled  out  of  their  apathy.  This  service 
has  been  rendered  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie. 
He  has  brought  home  to  us  facts  which, 
even  if  they  were  before  within  the  range  of 
our  vision,  were  only  like  vague  shadows  in 
the  dim  distance.  Thousands  of  minds  are 
now  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  slavery 
that,  a  little  while  ago,  scarcely  took  notice 
of  it  at  all.  It  is  as  though  some  light 
specks,  that  seemed  of  no  moment  as  they 
flecked  the  far  horizon,  had  suddenly  swept 
up  into  an  ominous  storm-cloud  directly 
over  our  heads.  Undoubtedly  the  matter  is 
one  in  which  every  reader  of  this  Magazine 
is  personally  concerned,  and  in  regard  to 
which  we  cannot  escape  personal 
responsibility. 


Women  nin  down. 
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Slave  Merchant. 


Recognising  tins,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  paper  to  set  forth,  as  succinctly  as  may 
be,  such  facts  as  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  condition  of  Central  Africa  to-day 
in  reference  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  deal  with 
the  suggestions  of  Cardmal  Lavigerie  and 
others  with  respect  to  the  remedies  which 
should  be  applied.  The  task  is  all  the  more 
welcome  because  so  many  eyes  are  now  turned 
to  Africa  as  the  land  of  promise  for  tradmg 
companies,  and  European  governments  are 
vieing  with  each  other  as  to  who  shall 
possess  the  largest  share  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  continent. 

So  far  from  the  slave  trade  being  on  the 
decline,  it  is,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  vastly  on  the  in- 
crease. It  has,  indeed,  entirely  ceased  on  the 
West  Coast,  by  the  general  agreement  of  tlie 
powers  originally  interested  in  it;  and  this 
fact  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  thinking 


that  the  African  slave  trade,  as  such,  was 
virtually  abolished ;  but  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Africa  it  not  only  exists  in  full 
activity,  but  has  attained  a  development 
which  was  never  before  known  in  history. 
In  1875  the  annual  drain  caused  by  the 
slave  trade  was  estimated  at  1,000,000,  it  is 
now  put  dowTi  at  2,000,000  souls.  This 
number  of  course  includes  far  more  than  the 
slaves  actually  sold ;  these  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  numbers  who  are  killed  in 
slave  raids,  and  who  die  on  the  march  to  the 
coast. 

The  tribes  principally  concerned  in  the 
trade  are  Arabs,  or  mixed  races  of  Arabs 
and  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Of  these  tlie  worst  are  the  Metis,  men  with- 
out conscience  or  pity,  so  infamous  for  their 
bestial  corruption  and  cruelty  that  they 
justify  the  African  pi'ovorb,  "  God  made  tlie 
wliites  ;  God  made  the  blacks  ;  tlie  devil 
alone  made  the  Metis."     These  Arabs  pour 
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into  Africa  with  the  deliberate  purpose,  as 
Professor  Drummond  puts  it,  of  making 
Paradise  a  hell,  and  their  "  encampments 
for  carrying  on  a  wholesale  trade  in  this 
terrible  commodity  are  now  established  all 
over  the  heart  of  Africa."  Their  mode  of 
procedure  is  generally  very  much  the  same. 
The  leader  of  the  gang  first  musters  his 
desperadoes,  consisting  of  the  "wdldest  and 
most  savage  natives  to  be  foimd  in  the 
coimtry.  These  being  well  armed  and 
provisioned  with  an  ample  supply  of  rice  and 
rum  for  several  days  or  weeks,  will  set  out 
on  a  lengthened  tour  into  the  interior. 
Ha\'ing  fixed  upon  a  peaceful  village  to  be 
attacked  during  the  night,  they  skulk  in  the 
adjacent  woods  till  the  appointed  hour,  and 
then,  on  a  signal  being  given  by  the  captain 
of  the  expedition,  they  pounce  upon  the 
place,  set  fire  to  the  huts,  and  capture  the 
helpless  natives  when  attempting  to  escape. 
Helpless  infants,  old  people  unfit  for  slaves, 
and  those  who  offer  violent  resistance  are  put 
to  death  at  once  ;  whilst  young  men  and 
women,  and  boys  and  girls,  who  fall  into 
their  hands,  are  closely  pinioned,  and  with 
their  heads  made  fast  in  forked  sticks,  or 
tied  to  the  slave  chain,  are  driven  to  the  coast 
as  cattle  to  the  market. 

Such  is  the  accoimt  given  by  an  old 
resident  in  Africa ;  but  frightful  as  it  is,  it 
affords  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  horrors 
and  cruelties  of  a  slave  raid.  Professor 
Drummond  tells  us  that  sometimes  these 
Arab  traders  will  actually  settle  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  heart  of  some  quiet  com- 
munity. They  pretend  perfect  friendship ; 
they  molest  no  one  ;  they  barter  honestly  ; 
they  plant  the  seeds  of  their  favourite 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  meantime  they 
buy  ivory,  tusk  after  tusk,  until  great  piles 
of  it  are  buried  underneath  their  huts,  and 
all  their  barter  goods  are  gone.  Then  one 
day,  suddenly,  the  inevitable  quarrel  is 
picked,  and  then  follows  a  wholesale 
massacre.  Enough  only  are  spared  from 
the  slaughter  to  carry  the  ivory  to  the  coast ; 
the  grass  huts  of  the  village  are  set  on  fire  ; 
the  Arabs  strike  camp,  and  the  slave  march, 
worse  than  death,  begins. 

This  march,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
have  something  to  say,  is  no  doubt  the 
aspectof  slavery  which,  in  thepast,  has  chiefly 
aroused  the  passions  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  outside  world ;  but  as  Professor 
Drummond  points  out,  "the  greater  evil  is 
the  demoralisation  and  disintegration  of 
communities  by  which  it  is  necessarily 
preceded."     It    is    obvious    that    in    these 


districts  everything  must  be  done  by  the 
Arabs  to  prevent  the  chiefs  from  combin- 
ing in  self-defence.  Hence  quarrels  and 
rebeUions  are  continually  instigated  and 
internecine  warfare  encouraged,  and  the 
region  kept  in  perpetual  political  ferment. 

The  desolation  of  these  districts,  terrible 
as  it  is,  is  not  confined  to  the  village  where 
the  first  raid  is  perpetrated.  "  Like  a  river, 
a  slave  caravan  has  to  be  fed  by  innumerable 
tributaries  all  along  its  course  ;  at  first  in 
order  to  gather  a  sufficient  volume  of  human 
bodies  for  the  start,  and  afterwards  to 
replace  the  frightful  loss  by  desertion, 
disablement,  and  death."  Some  idea  of  what 
this  means  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
told  us  by  Mr.  James  Stevenson  in  his 
recently  published  book,  "  The  Arab  in 
Central  Africa."  He  speaks  of  an  Arab  horde 
which  had  been  raiding  for  eleven  months 
between  the  Congo  and  the  Lubiranzi,  and 
were  then  about  to  perform  the  same  cruel 
work  between  the  Biyerre  and  Wane-Kirandu. 
The  traders  admitted  that  they  had  only  2,300 
captives,  yet  they  had  raided  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  country  larger  than 
Ireland,  inhabited  by  about  a  million  people; 
and  118  villages  and  43  districts  had  been 
devastated  for  the  scanty  profit  of  2,300 
females  and  children.  To  obtain  these  they 
must  have  shot  a  round  number  of  2,500 
people,  while  1,300  men  died  by  the  wayside 
through  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
intensity  of  their  hopeless  wretchedness. 
Five  such  expeditions  had  swept  the  district 
obtaining,  it  was  computed,  5,000  slaves,  at 
the  cruel  expense  of  33,000  lives  !  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  bears  similar  testimony.  The 
poor  wretches,  he  said,  in  one  of  his 
addresses,  who  had  souls  like  our  own,  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  far  more  were 
destroyed  than  were  sold.  When  caught  the 
unmarketable  ones  were  either  killed  or  left 
to  die  of  hunger  ;  the  women  were  usually 
violated  and  then  burnt.  The  number  of 
slaves  sold  annually  he  declared  to  be  not 
less  than  400,000,  and  to  capture  these 
at  least  2,000,000  were  massacred. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  writing  about  a  journey 
of  his  in  1872,  says  : — "  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
since  I  last  visited  this  country.  It  was  a 
perfect  garden,  thickly  populated,  and 
producing  all  that  man  could  desire.  .  .  The 
scene  has  changed  ;  all  is  wilderness  ;  the 
population  has  fled ;  not  a  village  is  to  be 
seen.  This  is  the  certain  result  of  the 
settlement  of  Khartoum  traders.  They 
kidnap  the  women  and  children  for  slaves. 
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Ruined  Village. 


and  plunder  and  destroy  wherever  tliey  set 
their  foot."  But  we  have  something  more 
recent  and  more  deplorable  than  this,  quoted 
in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  the 
secretary  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Society. 
During  the  years  1881-82,  Lieut.  Wissman 
and  Dr.  Pogge  made  a  remarkable  journey 
across  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the 
Congo.  They  traversed  a  region  but  little 
knoT\Ti,  where  the  natives  were  of  a  superior 
type,  skilled  in  the  working  of  copper  and 
iron  and  in  all  industrial  arts.  Their  villages 
were  models  of  cleanliness  ;  the  houses  well 
built  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm 
trees  ;  some  of  the  settlements  Avere  more 
like  cities  than  villages,  containing  a 
population  of  some  himdreds  of  thousands, 
and  requiring  some  three  or  four  hours 
to  march  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
inhabitants  were  as  yet  unacquainted  Avith 
Arab  traders.  .  .  .  Now  this  pleasant  scene  is 
all  changed.  From  a  letter  written  from  East 
Africa  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  by  a 
noted  traveller,  we  learn  that  the  populous 
country  through  wdiich  Wissman  passed  has 
now  been  depopulated  by  Arab  slave-traders 
and  has  become  a  desolate  wilderness. 

When  the  French  missionaries  arrived, 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  frontiers  of  Manyema, 
the  most  populous  province  near  them,  it 


'  was  completely  covered  with  villages  and 
farms  ;  while  now  the  slave-traders  of  Tippo 
Tib  have  converted  the  greater  portion  of  this 
region— as  large  as  one-third  of  France — 
into  a  sterile  desert,  where  the  only  trace  of 
its  former  inhabitants  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bones  of  the  dead. 

This  devastating  work,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not  an  occasional  thing ;  it  is 
continually  going  on,  and  if  no  means  of 
checking  it  can  be  dcAdsed  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  every  native  settle- 
ment, however  prosperous  and  strong,  will  be 
overrun  and  rendered  desolate  by  the  ever- 
advancing  hordes  of  slave-drivers.  Not  a 
single  day  passes  without  a  caravan  of  slaves 
crossing  Lake  Tanganyika  ;  on  every  road 
the  traveller  meets  long  troops  of  slaves  ; 
and  on  the  seas  and  round  the  coast 
he  comes  in  contact  with  Arab  boats 
crammed  full  of  the  same  miserable  creatures. 
In  this  way  it  will  require  only  a  short 
time  to  complete  the  depopulation  of  Africa, 
and  should  any  be  disposed  to  suggest 
acquiescence  in  this  kind  of  thing  by 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  they  would  do  well  to  weigh  Cardinal 
Lavigerie's  words:  "If  considerations  of 
humanity  do  not  move  Europe,  let  her 
at  least  think   of  the   difficulty  that   there 
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wiU  soon  be  of  drawing  from  these  fertile 
regions  tlie  riclies  that  they  can  produce. 
If  the  popidation  is  once  destroyed,  all 
work,  agriculture  or  industrial  enterprise, 
will  become  impossible  to  the  white  man 
when  deprived  of  native  labour.  Without 
inhabitants  a  traveller  could  not  even  find 
food  or  shelter  on  his  journey,  the  very 
paths  even  would  disappear,  shut  in  by  the 
impenetrable  barriers  of  a  tropical  vegetation. 
...  If  Europe  does  not  quickly  put  a  stop 
to  these  excesses  .  .  .  the  centre  of  Africa 
will  m  a  few  years  be  nothing  but  a  desert." 

A  word  must  be  said  about  that  terrible 
slave  march,  which  Professor  Drummond 
characterises  as  "worse  than  death,"  and 
whose  horrors  have  been  so  often  described 
by  Livingstone  and  other  travellers  that  my 
readers  cannot  be  imfamiliar  with  them. 

The  slaves  ha^•ing  been  captured  are  taken 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  East  Coast 
traders,  where  the  yoke  is  made  secure,  and 
this  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  a  slave  night 


and  day  without  being  once  taken  off.     The 

constant  rubbing  upon  the  neck  chafes  the 
skin,  and  gradually  ugly  wounds  begin  to  fester 
under  the  burning  smishine.  The  men  who 
appear  the  strongest,  and  whose  escape  is 
feared,  have  their  hands  tied,  and  sometimes 
their  feet,  in  such  fashion  that  walkmg  be- 
comes a  torture  to  them,  and  on  their  necks 
are  placed  the  terrible  goree  or  taming  stick. 
The  yoke  is  a  young  tree,  with  forked 
branches.  It  is  generally  about  five  or  six 
feet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  One  which  I  examined  a  few  days 
ago  was  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  weight, 
but  I  am  told  that  refractory  slaves  are  often 
placed  in  yokes  weighing  fifty  pounds  or 
more.  Through  each  prong  of  the  fork  a 
liole  is  bored  for  the  reception  of  an  iron 
pin,  which,  after  the  neck  of  the  slave  has 
been  placed  in  the  fork,  is  made  secure  by  a 
blacksmith.  The  opposite  end  is  lashed  to 
the  corresponding  end  of  another  yoke,  in 
the  fork  of  which  another  slave  is  held,  and 
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tlms  the  poor  creatures  have  to  march, 
carrsing,  besides  this  iBtolerable  weight,  a 
load  of  pro\dsions  or  ivory  slung  across  the 
centre  of  the  pole.  Other  slaves  are  in 
gangs  of  about  a  dozen  each,  with  an  iron 
collar  let  into  a  long  iron  chain. 

And  the  women ! — says  Mr.  Moir,  of  the 
African  Lakes  Company,  who  describes  the 
start  of  one  of  these  caravans  which  he 
^^dtnessed ;  "I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to 
think  or  speak  of  them — they  were  fastened 
to  chains  or  thick  bark  ropes.  Very  many, 
in  addition  to  their  heavy  weight  of  grain  or 
ivory,  carried  little  brown  babies,  dear  to 
their  hearts  as  a  white  man's  child  to  his. 
The  double  weight  was  almost  too  much, 
and  still  they  struggled  wearily  on,  knowing 
too  well  that  when  they  showed  signs  of 
fatigue,  not  the  slaver's  ivory,  but  the  living 
child  would  be  torn  from  them  and  thrown 
aside  to  die.  One  poor  old  woman  I  could 
not  help  noticing.  She  was  carrying  a 
biggish  boy  who  should  have  been  walking, 
but  whose  thin,  weak  legs  had  evidently 
given  way ;  she  was  tottering  already  ;  it  was 
the  supreme  effort  of  a  mother's  love — and 
all  in  vain  ;  for  the  child,  easily  recognisable, 
was  brought  into  camp  a  couple  of  hours 
later  by  one  of  my  hunters,  who  had  found 
him  on  the  path.  We  had  him  cared  for, 
but  his  poor  mother  would  never  know. 
Already,  durmg  the  three  days'  journey  from 
Liendwe,  death  had  been  freeing  the  cap- 
tives. It  was  well  for  them  ;  still  we  could 
not  help  shuddering  as  in  the  darkness  we 
heard  the  howl  of  the  hyenas  along  the 
track,  and  realised  only  too  fully  the  reason 
why." 

"The  little  children  are  rarely  tied,"  says 
Mr.  Johnston,  "  except  with  their  heart- 
strings. Their  attachment  to  their  mothers, 
and  the  mothers'  determination  not  to  be 
parted  from  their  children,  combine  to  carry 
them  along  with  the  slave  caravan — as  long, 
that  is  to  say,  as  their  poor  little  legs  can 
bear  them." 

Thus  they  march  all  day;  at  night,  when 
they  stop  to  rest,  a  few  handfuls  of  raw 
"sorgho"  are  distributed  among  them,  and 
this  is  all  their  food.  As  soon  as  any  begin 
to  fail,  their  conductors  approach  those  who 
appear  to  be  most  exliausted  and  deal  them 
a  terrible  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A 
single  cry,  and  the  victims  fall  to  the  ground 
m  the  convulsions  of  death.  Terror  for  a 
time  inspires  the  weakest  with  new  strength, 
but  each  time  one  breaks  down  the  horrible 
scene  is  repeated.  Dr.  Nachtigal  tells  that 
once  when  travelling  in  Central  Africa  he  was 


obliged  to  attach  himself  to  an  Arab  slave 
gang,  and  that  the  drivers  deliberately  cut  the 
throats  of  those  who  could  not  march;  and 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  informs  us  that  his  mis- 
sionaries "have  seen  these  monsters,  boiling 
with  rage  .  .  .  draw  their  swords,  with 
which  they  can  cut  off  a  head  at  a  single 
blow,  and  lop  off  first  an  arm  and  then  a 
foot  of  their  victims,  and,  seizing  these 
limbs,  throw  them  on  the  verge  of  some 
neighbouring  forest,  calling  out  to  the  terri- 
fied troop,  '  there  goes  to  attract  the  leopard 
which  will  come  and  teach  you  to  march.'  " 

Captain  Elton,  in  his  "Eastern  and  Central 
Africa,"  says  :  "  When  hurrying  through  an 
inhospitable  and  impoverished  district,  the 
leaders  of  the  slave  caravan  could  not  stop 
to  disengage  the  fainting  from  the  chain- 
gang,  but  lopping  the  head  above  the  ring 
confining  the  neck,  allowed  it  to  roll  out  of 
the  path,  while  the  disengaged  body  was 
kicked  on  one  side  with  a  curse  on  its  feeble- 
ness ;  or,  if  food  failed,  babes  were  snatched 
from  their  wretched  mothers'  arms  and 
flung  into  the  adjacent  jungle  lest  they 
should  deprive  the  still  healthy  slave  of  the 
strength  to  proceed." 

In  Livingstone's  journals  we  constantly 
come  upon  such  entries  as  these  :  "  Where - 
ever  we  took  a  walk,  human  skeletons  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  direction."  "  Passed  a 
slave  woman,  shot  or  stabbed  through  the 
body."  "  Found  a  number  of  slaves  with 
slave-sticks,  abandoned  by  their  master  for 
want  of  food. "  "It  was  wearisome  to  see  the 
skulls  and  bones  scattered  about  everywhere." 

"  The  number  of  skulls,"  says  General 
Gordon,  "along  the  road  is  appalling." 
"  I  have  ordered  the  skulls,  which  lay  about 
here  in  great  numbers,  to  be  piled  in  a  heap 
as  a  memento  to  the  natives  of  what  the 
slave-dealers  have  done  to  their  people." 
"  The  great  roads  of  the  Sahara,"  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  told  his  hearers,  "  are  to  be 
traced  by  the  bones  of  slaves  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  or  been  brutally 
slaughtered  as  feeble  and  useless  by  the  slave- 
drivers  on  their  long  marches  do\\'n  to  the 
coast."  It  is,  moreover,  affirmed  as  a  simple 
fact,  that  if  a  traveller  were  to  lose  his  way 
by  any  of  the  three  great  routes  from  the 
east  or  north  of  Africa  into  the  interior,  he 
might  find  it  by  tracing  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  these  miserable  creatures. 

But  here  these  painful  details  must  end. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  none  more  painful 
could  be  furnished.  Even  in  connection  with 
such  atrocities  and  sufferings  as  have  been 
sketched    more   harrowing    particulars   are 
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before  me,  and  there  are  besides  aspects  of 
this  infamous  traffic  which  I  am  debarred 
from  miveiling  by  the  recollection  that  the 
Sunday  Magazine  is  a  publication  not  one 
line  of  which  may  not  be  read  in  the  family. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  imagination 
can  exaggerate  the  horrors  which  must  for 
the  present  be  passed  over  without  a  word. 

Surely,  at  length,  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
will  touch  and  move  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Absorbing  as  our  national  and  international 
affairs  may  be,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our 
greatness  and  of  our  privileges  if  we  show 


that  we  can  be  deaf  to  the  appeal  which 
is  made  to  us  in  the  name  of  pity  and  of  (iod. 
"  I  am  only  an  old  pastor,"  says  the  venerable 
Cardinal ;  "  half  broken  down  by  fatigue  and 
the  weight  of  years,  who  desires  to  plead 
before  you  the  cause  of  a  part  of  his  flock 
given  over  to  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and 
threatened  by  complete  destruction."  But 
in  his  pleading  voice  we  hear  the  agonised 
cry  of  millions  of  martyrs  to  man's  greed  and 
lust,  and  in  that  cry  of  the  oppressed  there 
comes  to  Christians  everywhere  the  call  of 
God. 


A   LITTLE   BLESSING. 

By  IIESBA  STRETTON, 

Author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  "Littie  Meg's  Children,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  a  breathless  day  in  August,  with  a 
burning  sim  glaring  like  a  dull  red  ball 
through  the  murky  atmosphere  ;  and  a 
sultry  heat  brooded  over  the  close,  noisome 
streets  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Even 
the  lowest  floors  of  the  ill-built  houses, 
which  were  in  shadow  sooner  than  the 
others,  were  intensely  hot  ;  but  in  the 
attics,  where  the  sun  had  been  beating  all 
day  on  the  slated  roofs,  the  heat  was  like 
a  furnace.  The  sky  was  copper-coloured 
and  thick  with  smoke  which  no  breath  of 
■svind  had  wafted  away.  One  could  taste 
the  indescribable  stench  in  the  air.  Sick 
people  were  suffering  from  these  dog-days 
more  than  from  the  bitterest  frost  of 
^vinter,  and  even  the  strongest  children 
were  languishing  under  them. 

At  the  closed  door  of  one  of  the  sultry 
attics  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age 
stood,  hesitating  and  lingering  before  he 
ventured  to  knock.  There  was  no  sound 
within,  though  he  Hstened  for  one  with 
his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  Innumerable 
noises  came  up  from  the  street,  which  was 
a  busy  thoroughfare  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to 
them  all,  hearkening  intently  for  some  sign 
of  life  within.  His  boyish  face  was  full  of 
anxiety,  almost  amounting  to  terror.  At 
last  he  ventured  to  give  a  gentle  and  timid 
knock. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  sleepy  voice. 

He  opened  the  door,  but  kept  himself 
well  guarded  behind  it,  as  if  certain  of  no 
kindly  welcome.  The  room  was  tolerably 
well  furnished  for  its  class,  with  two  arm- 


chairs and  a  table  on  the  hearth,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  on  one  side.  A  door  opened 
into  an  inner  room,  which  served  as  a  little 
kitchen  or  pantry,  and  helped  to  give  an 
aspect  of  greater  decency  and  comfort  to 
the  living-room.  A  woman  lay  idly  on  the 
bed,  and  gazed  sleepily  at  the  boy  without 
breaking  the  silence.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  one  else  in  the  room. 

"Where's  my  little  Bess?"  asked  the 
boy,  looking  round  anxiously. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  woman  with  a  quiet 
chuckle. 

She  pointed  to  an  old  orange-box  over 
which  was  flung  a  heap  of  soiled  clothing  ; 
a  tattered  gown  or  two,  and  a  man's  thick 
jacket,  heax'y  vdth  mud  and  grease.  The 
boy,  with  a  bitter  cry  of  anger  and  fright, 
darted  across  the  room  and  tore  off  the 
stifling  cover.  The  box  was  bottom 
upwards,  and  when  he  turned  it  over,  the 
form  of  a  little  child,  doubled  together  in  a 
cramped  position,  became  \asible  ;  a  wasted, 
starved,  miserable  creature,  with  tangled 
hair,  and  a  premature  look  of  age.  Not 
uttering  a  word,  the  boy  lifted  up  the 
apparently  lifeless  body,  and  carried  it  to 
the  open  -window  ;  and  fetching  a  bowl  of 
water  from  the  pantry,  he  bathed  the  white 
face  until  a  little  sob  came  through  the 
parched  lips.  The  woman  did  not  interfere ; 
it  had  occurred  to  her  that  if  the  child  was 
really  dead  there  might  be  some  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

"  Its  me,  httle  Bess,"  said  the  boy,  in  a 
fond  caressing  tone,  as  the  child  moved ; 
"  its  Ben,  you  know  ;  Ben's  come  to  take 
care  of  you  ;  don't  you  be  scared  no  more." 
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The  sun  bad  gone  down  behind  the  copper- 
coloured  haze,  and  the  fierceness  of  its  heat 
was  over  for  the  day.  Ben  laid  the  child 
down  upon  the  floor  with  careful  hands, 
and  then  turned  to  look  at  the  woman. 

"I'm  her  uncle,"  he  said;  "her  mother 
were  my  own  sister,  and  I  lived  here  when 
little  Bess  was  born — 'Little  Blessing,'  my 
poor  sister  used  to  call  her.  If  you'd  only 
give  her  up  to  me  she  should  never  trouble 
you,  never  no  more." 

"  Little  Blessing!  "  answered  the  woman, 
snarling ;  "a  little  cuss  ;  a  nasty,  dirty, 
filthy  httle  hussy." 

"  Then  you'll  give  her  up  to  me,"  said 
Ben  hopefully.  "  I'm  goin'  dovna.  to  the 
hoppin'  to-morrow,  and  I'll  take  her  with 
me.  She,  and  me,  and  her  mother  always 
went  hoppin'  together.  And  Bess  'ud  like 
to  go." 

A  faint  smile  played  round  the  child's 
mouth,  and  she  stretched  out  her  weak 
arms  towards  Ben.  The  woman's  ta"UTiy 
cruel  eyes  watched  them  both,  with  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  them. 

"It  'ud  be  nice  and  cool  down  in  them 
hop-gardens,"  she  said,  "  and  it  'ud  do  your 
health  a  world  o'  good." 

"  Oh,  yes !  it  do,"  cried  Ben  eagerly  ; 
"we'll  go  to  the  old  place  where  the  folks 
are  good  to  little  Bess,  and  she'll  grow  fat 
and  strong  again.  Its  that  nice  do'mi  there 
its  like  heaven." 

The  boy  caught  his  breath  with  a  sharp 
sigh  as  he  thought  of  rescuing  Bess  from 
her  misery,  and  carrying  her  away  to  her 
old  friends  in  the  country.  A  flush  came 
across  his  pale  face  ;  and  the  child  half 
raised  herself  from  the  floor,  and  gazed  at 
her  step-mother  with  frightened  yet  hopeful 
eyes. 

"  But  there's  this  to  reckon  of,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  smile  upon  her  face  ;  "I  must 
have  somebody  to  bang  about  and  wreak  my 
temper  on  when  I'm  put  out,  and  there's 
nobody  save  little  Bess.  They  used  to  bang 
me  about  when  I  was  a  brat ;  and  now  it's 
my  turn." 

She  spoke  so  tranquilly  that  Ben  stood 
staring  at  her,  as  if  he  could  not  understand 
her  words.  Did  she  Imow  what  she  was 
saying  ?  The  woman's  eyes,  which  met 
his  stare  fixedly,  had  an  awful  meaning 
in  them.  The  boy  shuddered  and  flinched 
a  little,  as  if  some  wild  and  cruel  beast  was 
preparing  to  spring  upon  him. 

"  I  must  have  somebody,"  she  repeated; 
"if  it  wasn't  a  child  it  must  be  a  cat  or  a 
dog.      I  like  to  see   'em  scared.      And  its 


safer  to  bang  a  child  than  a  dog,  its  so 
noisy,  and  folks  make  such  a  fuss." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Page  !  "  pleaded  the  boy, 
"  I'm  her  imcle,  you  know,  and  I  promised 
her  mother  faithful  to  take  care  on  her. 
She's  such  a  very  little  thing.  Or  if  you'd 
let  me  live  here  again  like  I  did  before 
my  sister  died,  you  might  bang  me  about 
instead  of  Bess,  and  wreak  your  temper  on 
me  ;  I'd  stand  it  patient,  I  would.  Let  me 
take  my  little  gel  away,  or  let  me  come  and 
live  here  again." 

Lifting  herself  up  lazily,  as  if  it  were  a 
trouble  to  move,  the  woman  took  the  boy's 
head  between  her  strong  hands  and  knocked 
the  back  of  it  against  the  door,  till  she 
forced  a  low  cry  from  him. 

"  Oh  !  run,  run,  Ben  !  "  cried  little  Bess, 
"she'll  kill  you.  Eun  away,  Ben,  as  fast  as 
you  can  !  " 

Ben  felt  himself  thrust  outside  the  room, 
and  heard  a  sudden  scream  from  little  Bess, 
followed  by  a  dead  silence.  He  called,  and 
linocked,  and  kicked  at  the  door  in  an 
utterly  impotent  rage.  There  was  no  one  to 
interfere  ;  no  one  cared  to  save  his  little 
Bess,  the  baby  he  had  nursed  and  taught 
ever  since  he  was  himself  five  years  old. 
This  woman  who  had  taken  her  mother's 
place  might  do  what  she  liked  with  her. 
Again  there  was  that  profound  silence,  in 
which  there  was  not  even  a  sob  that  reached 


lus  ears. 


CHAPTER  II. 


With  a  heavy  and  troubled  heart  Ben  set 
off  alone  for  the  hop-picking  early  the  next 
morning.  Until  this  summer  it  had  been 
their  great  holiday,  talked  about  and  thought 
of  all  the  year  round.  True  they  had  to 
work  hard  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  to 
them  it  was  pleasant  work,  mider  the  blue 
of  the  summer  sky,  and  amid  the  fresh, 
sweet,  pungent  scent  of  the  ripe  hops.  For 
the  time,  his  sister  Eachel  escaped  from 
the  companionship  of  her  surly  husband ; 
and  Ben  found  himself  earning  something 
towards  the  keep  his  brother-in-law  gave  to 
him  grudgingly,  whilst  little  Bess  rejoiced  in 
the  country  sights  and  sounds  with  childish 
glee.  To  all  of  them  the  hop-fields  were  a 
garden  of  Eden. 

But  how  dift'erent  it  was  this  year !  Ben 
in  his  loneliness  and  heavy-heartedness  felt 
the  days  pass  over  too  slowly  and  sadlj'. 
The  thought  of  little  Bess  weighed  heavily 
on  him,  and  the  dread  that  he  might  never 
see  her  again  alive.  In  the  crowded  shed, 
where  he  slept  at  night  among  the  other  boys, 
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lie  dreamed  of  her  niglit  after  night;  some- 
times as  the  merry,  winsome  little  darling 
she  was  last  year,  sometimes  as  the  scared 
and  trembling,  wan  and  faded  creature  she 
had  become. 

"God  help  me  to  save  little  Bess,"  he 
15rayed  night  and  day.  His  teacher  at 
the  Smiday  school  told  them  God  wouLl 
answer  their  prayers  if  they  said  them  with 
all  their  hearts,  and  with  all  his  heart  Ben 
l^rayed  for  the  child. 

He  was  glad  when  the  harvest  was  over, 
and  he  conld  return  to  London  to  bo  near 
her  once  more.  He  went  at  once  to  his  old 
home,  and  listened  again  at  the  door.  He 
could  hear  George  Page's  grumbling  voice, 
and  his  wife's  quiet  tones  answering  him. 
But  where  was  the  childish  prattle  which 
Tised  to  be  heard  so  often  in  old  days  ?  In 
a  panic  of  alarm  lest  Bess  should  be  dead, 
he  turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door 
W'ithout  knocking. 

"I'm  only  come  to  see  my  little  Bess," 
said  Ben,  pausing  on  the  door-sill  and  look- 
ing round  anxiously.  She  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  he  entered  boldly. 

"  Where  is  my  little  Bess?"  he  asked. 

"Get  out  of  here,  or  I'll  kick  you  out," 
shouted  George  Page. 

"  Is  my  little  Bess  dead?"  cried  Ben,  in 
a  loud  and  lamentable  voice. 

"I'm  here,  Ben,"  said  a  weak  voice  from 
the  little  room  beyond  ;  and  Ben  was  rush- 
ing towards  it,  when  George  Page  caught 
him  roughly  by  the  shoulders  and  thrust  him 
out  into  the  landing,  locking  the  door  noisily 
behind  him. 

With  his  old  cap  drawn  low  down  over 
his  eyes  to  hide  his  tears,  and  "vvath  sobs  half 
choking  him,  Ben  went  down  into  the  street 
It  was  not  one  of  the  worst  and  most  squalid 
streets.  There  was  a  chureh  and  a  chapel 
in  it,  and  round  the  corner  was  a  mission 
hall,  where  mothers'  meetings  were  held 
twice  a  week,  which  Mrs.  Page  attended 
with  marked  punctuality.  Close  by  was  a 
large  and  handsome  Board  School,  where  he 
and  little  Bess  had  been  wont  to  go  in 
happier  days.  He  stood  and  looked  into  the 
deserted  playgrouud,  leaning  his  head  against 
the  iron  gates  and  weeping  bitter  teai's.  "I 
thought  God  'ud  have  helped  me,"  ho 
said  half  aloud. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste  iu  weep- 
ing, and  the  lad  was  ashamed  of  his  own 
weakness.  His  courage  had  never  failed 
him,  and  if  God  would  not  help  him  to  save 
little  Bess,  why  he  must  find  some  way  of 
doing  it  alone,  or  with  the  help  of  the  band 
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of  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
natural  leader.  There  wore  half  a  dozen  of 
them  who  knew  all  about  httle  Bess,  and 
who  pledged  themselves  to  keep  her  like  a 
little  queen  when  once  they  could  get  her 
out  of  her  step-mother's  clutches.  Ben  had 
his  day-dreams  of  that  happy  time  when 
every  lialfpenny  ho  could  earn  would  mean 
something  nice  for  the  child.  To-morrow 
he  would  put  all  the  money  he  had  ])rought 
from  the  hop-picking  into  the  savings  bank, 
to  be  ready  when  that  time  came. 

He  was  sauntering  sloAvly  down  the  street 
when  he  saw  at  the  door  of  the  mission  hall 
a  little  knot  of  ladies  who  wore  working  in 
the  district.  A  sudden  hope  filled  his  heart. 
Once  a  week  one  of  these  ladies  visited  the 
house  where  his  little  Bess  lived,  and  they 
might  persuade  her  step-mother  to  give  her 
up  to  him.   He  pressed  boldly  into  their  midst. 

"  Please,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "  which  on 
yer  goes  to  George  Page's  ?" 

"In  Bruton  Street?"  answered  a  timid 
looking  little  woman  ;  "  I  go  there." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "they're  killin'  my  little 
Bess  between  'em — him  and  his  new  wife 
— and  I  want  somebody  to  help  me  save 
her." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Mrs.  George  Page  is  a  most  respectable 
woman  ;  one  of  the  best  in  our  mothers' 
meeting." 

"Oh,  but  she  wants  Bess  to  die,"  answered 
Ben.  "I've  offered  to  take  care  on  her  if 
they'd  give  her  up  to  me.  I'm  her  uncle, 
you  see  ;  and  Bess  belongs  more  to  me  than 
to  George's  new  wife.  She  starves  her,  and 
beats  her,  and  fastens  her  up  under  a  box 
till  she's  almost  dead.  She'll  be  dead  soon, 
if  they  won't  give  her  up  to  me." 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  the  boy's 
terror,  yet  the  ladies  looked  at  one  another 
and  at  Ben's  agitated  face  incredulously. 
They  knew  the  children  in  their  district 
were  exposed  to  much  rough  treatment  from 
drunken  and  brutal  parents,  but  Mrs.  Page 
was  hardly  to  be  classed  among  such  people. 
Her  room  was  always  decent  and  comfort- 
able, and  she  herself  presented  a  favourable 
contrast  to  most  of  the  women  coming  to 
the  mission  house. 

"  WJiat  reason  could  she  have  for  wishing 
the  child  to  die?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"  She's  got  money  on  her,"  replied 
Pen,  "  and  anytime  little  Bess  dies  now 
she'll  get  five  sovereigns — five  whole  sove- 
reigns. I  never  saw  so  much  money,"  he 
added  slowly,  and  in  an  accent  of  despair. 

"  She's  such  a  respectable  person,"  said 
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Mrs.  Gordon,  the  district  visitor,  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner. 

"  But  please  only  go  and  see  little  Bess," 
pleaded  the  boy;  "poor,  dear  little  Bess! 
she  used  to  be  such  a  pretty  little  gel ;  and 
now  she've  always  got  a  plaister  on  her  face, 
or  her  little  head  tied  up  to  hide  the  hurts 
she've  got.  You  only  go  and  see  for  your- 
self, lady.  I  only  arsk  'em  to  give  her  up 
to  tne— and  I'm  her  own  uncle,  you  know." 

He  stood  under  the  lamp  which  hung  over 
the  door,  and  the  light  fell  full  on  his  ragged 
cap  and  tattered  clothing  and  bare  feet.  It 
was  a  scanty  living  he  earned  for  himself, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain another  child.  But  ]\Irs.  Gordon 
promised  to  see  Mrs.  Page  and  little  Bess 
the  next  day,  and  Ben  went  away  with  a 


lighter  heart. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mrs.  Gordon's  timid  spirit  always  sank 
when  the  day  came  round  on  which,  as 
she  said  to  herself,  she  had  to  take  up 
her  cross  and  visit  her  district  in  Poplar.  It 
never  occurred  to  her,  or  to  her  colleagues, 
to  inquire  if  she  was  the  right  person  to  bear 
this  special  cross.  She  possessed  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  no  discrimi- 
nation of  character  ;  but  her  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  an  unreasoning  kindness  which 
delighted  in  helping  the  poor  by  giving  them 
a  portion  of  her  own  wealth,  and  so  bridging 
over  the  gulf  which  lay  between  them  and 
the  rich.  Mrs.  Page  was  a  favourite  with 
her  ;  she  was  always  so  decent,  so  respectful 
in  her  manner,  and  her  room  was  clean 
enough  for  her  to  take  a  chair,  and  rest  a 
little  while,  as  she  performed  her  painful 
duty.  She  was  a  very  busy  woman,  and 
could  only  visit  her  district  at  stated  times. 
This  was  convenient  for  the  women,  who 
laiew  to  within  half-an-hour  when  to  expect 
her,  and  could  have  their  homes  and  them- 
selves cleaned  up  for  her  inspection. 

"You  have  a  little  step-daughter,"  she 
said  timidly  to  Mrs.  Page  the  next  afternoon. 

"  Yes  ma'am,  poor  child  !  "  she  answered, 
"  she  were  very  much  spoiled  by  her  poor 
mother,  and  have  got  very  dirty  habits, 
and  story-tellin',  and  stealin'.  Its  a  great 
trouble  to  me  and  poor  George,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  are  obliged  to  punish  her  now 
and  then,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon  in  a  sympa- 
thetic tone. 

"  Jest  a  little  tap  now  and  agin,"  replied 
Mrs.  Page,  "no  more,  poor  child!  Poor 
George  'ud  be  hard  on  her  but  for  me  ;  men 
IS  so  hard.     But  I   want   to   bring   her   up 


right,  ma'am,  and  you  and  the  ladies  always 
says  we  must  punish  our  little  ones  betimes." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Mrs.  Page,"  she  said 
smiling,  and  thinking  of  the  mild  discipline 
of  her  own  nursery  ;  "  '  he  that  spareth  the 
rod  spoileth  the  child.'  I  suppose  the  little 
girl  is  at  school  this  afternoon." 

"No,  please,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Page, 
for  she  knew  her  visitor  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  nearest  Board  Schools  ;  "  the 
hot  weather  made  her  that  ailin'  I  took  her 
down  into  the  country  to  her  grandmother's 
for  a  bit,  though  I  had  to  pawn  my  weddin' 
rinc:  for  six  shillings  to  take  us  there.  You 
see,  poor  dear  !  her  own  mother  is  dead,  and 
there's  nobody  to  see  after  her  save  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  hear  of  you  not  wearing- 
your  wedding  ring,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gordon, 
one  of  whose  griefs  it  was  that  so  few  of 
the  women  in  her  district  were  married. 
It  was  her  marriage  that  threw  a  halo  of 
respectability  around  Mrs.  Page. 

' '  It  was  a  boy  who  spoke  to  me  about 
your  little  girl,"  continued  Mrs.  Gordon, 
after  six  shillings  had  been  transferred  to 
Mrs.  Page's  respectful  hand  ;  "  he  says  he  is 
the  child's  uncle." 

"Oh!  that  bad,  story-tellin' boy !  "  said 
Mrs.  Page,  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully; 
"he  was  George's  first  wife's  brother,  and 
her  and  him  spoiled  the  child  till  there's  no 
livin'  for  her.  Poor  George  and  me  want 
to  break  him  off  bein'  uncle  to  her,  we  want 
her  never  to  see  him  again.  He  belong  to 
the  reg'lar  scum,  he  do,  runnin'  the  streets, 
and  sleepin'  on  doorsteps,  and  comin'  to  no 
good ;  its  a  wonder  to  me  he's  never  been 
in  jail  yet,  but  there's  the  makin' of  a  jail- 
bird in  him." 

"  There's  a  child  wailing  somewhere," 
said  Mrs.  Gordon,  listening  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  as  a  cry,  very  sad  and  very  low,  fell 
feebly  on  her  ear.  It  sounded  close  to  her, 
and  the  tears  rushed  quickly  to  her  eyes. 

"  Ay  !  that's  a  little  creature  as  has  got 
fever  badly  in  the  room  below,"  said 
Mrs.  Page  ;  "  thank  the  Lord  and  providence 
that  poor  little  Bess  is  in  the  country,  or 
she'd  be  sure  to  catch  it." 

A  flutter  of  fear  passed  through  Mrs. 
Gordon's  frame  ;  she  was  afraid  of  infection — 
more  on  account  of  the  children  at  home 
than  herself — and  she  hastened  to  cut  short 
her  visit.  As  she  stood  vnih  the  door  half 
open,  on  the  point  of  leaving,  she  recollected 
she  had  one  more  enquiry  to  make  : 

"  Have  you  insured  the  child's  life  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Not  me,   but  her  own  father,   ma'am," 
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answered  Mrs.  Page ;  "he  pays  a  penny  a 
week  like  other  folks,  and  if  anything  should 
happen  to  the  child,  there'd  be  jest  enough 
for  a  decent  huryin'  without  flyin'  to  the 
parish,  or  gettin'  up  a  beggin'  card.  Him 
and  me've  got  decent  feelins,  ma'am.  It 
were  the  first  wife,  poor  thing  !  as  wouldn't 
insure  the  child's  life  ;  she  didn't  nnnd 
thinkin'  of  a  pauper's  coffin  and  a  pauper's 
grave." 

"Its  a  very  proper  precaution,"  said 
Mrs.  Gordon,  hurrying  away,  more  deeply 
con^-inced  than  ever  of  Mrs.  Page's  worth 
and  merit.  As  she  hastened  down  the 
street,  a  ragged  boy  arrested  her  quick  foot- 
steps by  placing  himself  directly  before  her. 

"Have  you  seen  my  little  Bess?"  he 
demanded  with  agitated  abruptness,  which 
startled  her  not  a  little. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  very  naughty 
boy  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak;  "  the  little  girl  is  gone  to  stay  with 
her  grandmother  in  the  coimtry,  and  it  is 
most  wicked  of  you  to  tell  such  spiteful  stories 
against  her  kind  mother.  Don't  you  know 
that  God  hears  all  you  say  and  sees  all 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  as  God  knows  anythink 
about  us  poor  folks,"  he  said;  "p'raps  He 
do  take  care  o'  rich  folks,  but  He  doesn't 
have  anythink  to  do  Avith  us." 

"  Oh,  you  poor,  ignorant  boy  !  "  she  cried 
pitifully.  But  she  was  as  little  accustomed 
to  talking  to  boys  like  Ben  as  he  was  unused 
to  talking  with  ladies  ;  they  stood  looking  at 
one  another  for  some  seconds  in  silence. 

"  I'm  a  ignorant  boy,"  he  said,  doggedly; 
"  but  Bess  haven't  got  no  grandmother  in 
the  country  ;  and  she  were  at  home  yester- 
day just  afore  I  asked  you  to  go  and  see  her." 

i\Ir>!.  Gordon  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
steadily  onwards.  For  a  moment  an  uneasy 
doubt  stirred  in  her  mind  ;  but  who  could 
take  the  word  of  a  ragged  m'chin  like  Ben 
against  that  of  a  respectable  person  like  Mrs. 
Page  ?  Ben  pattered  beside  her  with  his  bare 
feet,  looking  up  into  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  entreaty  and  defiance. 

"You  arsk  the  teacher  at  the  hinfant 
school,"  he  urged,  "  'ow  little  Bess  have 
looked  ever  since  George  married  that 
darned  woman ;  she  was  a  little  beauty 
afore,  and  now  she's  a  sight ;  I  don't  arsk 
you  for  nothink  but  to  help  me  save  her  ; 
she  aint  got  no  relations  but  me,  and  I 
l^elong  to  her,  and  her  to  me.  If  God  knew. 
He'd  help  me  save  her,  I'm  sure  ;  but  you 
do  know,  for  now  I've  told  yer." 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  a  great  deal  frightened, 


but  she  went  on  her  way  in  persistent  silence, 
wishing  the  boy  would  cease  to  accompany 
her.  The  playground  of  the  infant  school 
offered  her  a  refuge,  and  she  turned  in 
through  the  gate,  much  to  Ben's  satisfaction  ; 
he  squatted  down  on  the  curb- stone  outside 
to  await  the  lady's  return. 

Mrs.  Gordon  asked  incidentally  about 
Bessie  Page,  after  making  many  other 
enquiries,  and  the  assistant-teacher  said  the 
child  had  not  been  looking  well  for  some 
time,  but  she  did  not  complain  ;  she  had  not 
been  back  since  the  holidays,  and  the  visitor 
reported  that  she  was  away  from  home  in 
the  country.  The  teacher,  if  she  had  any 
suspicion  that  the  child  was  ill-treated,  kei)t 
it  to  herself ;  so  many  little  creatures  were 
occasionally  beaten  and  bruised  that  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  Bessie  Page  was 
that  the  latter  was  generally  so.  She  might 
be  always  interfering  on  behalf  of  the  children 
if  she  took  notice  of  every  bruised  face. 
Ben  sat  patiently  outside  for  Mrs.  Gordon's 
return,  until  the  children  trooped  out  in  a 
noisy  crowd  ;  how  often  had  he  waited  here, 
in  this  very  spot,  till  he  caught  sight  of  little 
Bess,  with  her  golden  curls,  and  merry 
tricks,  pretending  not  to  see  him  I  There 
was  one  little  girl,  in  an  old  red  cloak,  and 
blue  cloth  cap  on  her  pretty  head,  whom,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  he  fancied  might  be  his 
little  Bess  herself.  He  waited  long  after 
they  were  all  scattered,  and  until  the  lamp- 
lighter lit  the  lamps  along  the  street,  even 
till  the  lights  in  the  school-room,  where  the 
pupil-teachers  were  at  work,  were  put  out. 
Mrs.  Gordon  had  quitted  the  building  by 
another  way,  leaving  the  boy  to  the  unshared 
burden  of  his  sorrow  and  dread. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  year  that  had  passed  since  his  sister's 
death  had  changed  Ben  from  a  careless, 
light-hearted  lad,  to  a  youth,  with  a  child's 
ignorance  still,  but  with  a  man's  fixity  of 
purpose.  He  had  promised  his  dying  sister 
to  take  care  of  her  little  Blessing,  and  he  was 
ready  to  die  sooner  than  leave  the  child  in 
the  cruel  hands  of  her  stepmother  ;  but  now 
liishopein  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  infant  school 
teacher  was  dead,  he  had  no  idea  of  helping 
her  in  any  other  way  than  stealing  her  away 
from  her  wretched  home.  The  boys,  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  captain,  were  ready 
for  any  enterprise  against  grown-up  folk, 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  natural  enemies. 
When  they  first  heard  of  his  disappointment 
they  proposed  marching  westward  in  a  band 
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to  avenge  him  in  some  way  or  other  upon 
Mrs.  Gordon ;  but  Ben's  singleness  of 
purpose  placed  him  far  above  any  personal 
thought  of  vengeance  ;  he  wanted  to  save 
little  Bess,  not  to  punish  any  foe  ;  there  was 
no  other  idea  in  his  brain,  but  it  possessed 
him  by  night  and  by  day.  His  comrades 
were  proud  of  a  leader,  whose  boyish  face 
was  growing  pale  and  stern,  and  whose 
eyes  glittered  with  an  incomprehensible  light. 
What  imagination  they  had  was  stimulated 
by  him  ;  and  his  passionate  love  for  the 
child,  and  his  resolve  to  die  rather  than 
forsake  her  was  a  romance  to  them ;  the 
latent  chivalry  lying  in  the  hearts  of  most 
boys  was  stirred  by  this  romance,  which  saved 
them  from  low  and  vicious  fancies  ;  it  was  so 
simple,  so  human,  yet  so  exciting. 

They  established  a  regular  system  of 
watch  and  ward,  relieving  one  another  at 
stated  intervals,  upon  the  place  where  little 
Bess  was  Hving ;  but  they  never  caught  sight 
of  her,  either  leaving  the  house  or  peeping 
out  of  the  garret-window.  They  tracked 
George  Page  to  and  from  his  work,  and 
followed  his  wife  whenever  she  went  out  of 
doors  ;  when  she  was  safely  out  of  the  way, 
one  or  other  of  the  boys — not  Ben,  lest  the 
neighbours  should  see  him  and  tell — mounted 
to  the  garret,  and  rapped  cautiously  but  per- 
sistently at  the  locked- up  door  ;  but  no  sound 
or  sign  was  made  by  little  Bess.  More  than 
once  a  lad  ventured  to  go  up  on  some 
pretext  while  Mrs.  Page  was  at  home — it  was 
equal  to  storming  single-handed  an  enemy's 
stronghold — but  there  was  no  satisfactory 
result ;  the  dcor  was  not  opened  more  than 
an  inch,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
interior. 

They  met  every  night  under  a  railway 
arch,  once  used  for  a  warehouse,  where  a 
thin  brick  wall  at  one  end  still  formed  a  sort 
of  shelter  from  the  weather.  A  faint  light 
from  a  street  lamp  reached  it,  and  the  boys 
huddled  together,  and  talking  earnestly  in 
whispers,  felt  the  delicious  and  indescribable 
thrill  of  conspiracy  running  through  their 
veins.  Ben  only  was  too  sorrowful,  and  too 
much  burdened  by  the  dread  of  the  child's 
fate,  to  feel  any  of  the  pleasure  his  comrades 
enjoyed.  Might  not  httle  Bess  die  before 
he  could  save  her  ? 

"  The  folks  at  the  top  o'  the  house  next 
door  is  goin'  to  flit  to-morrow,"  said  one  of 
his  sentinels,  about  a  fortnight  after  Ben 
had  returned  from  the  hop-picking.  "If 
we  could  only  get  in  that  way.  But  there's 
nothink  between  the  roof  and  the  water-pipe, 
and  it's  four  stories  high.     Nobody  could 


get  across  save  a  cat ;  a  dog  wouldn't  do  it ; 
and  if  we  tied  a  string  round  a  cat's  neck  it 
'ud  never  go  to  little  Bess,  but  straight  up 
the  roof.     There's  no  chance  that  way." 

"I'll  chance  it!"  cried  Ben;  and  the 
boys  pressed  closer  round,  half  in  pride  and 
half  in  fear. 

"If  you  slip  you'd  break  your  neck," 
they  said. 

"  Wot  then  ?  "  he  asked,  his  eyes  shining 
in  the  dull  light  ;  "  better  break  my  neck 
than  miss  savin'  little  Bess.  If  we  don't 
get  her  soon,  boys,  there'll  be  no  little 
Bess  to  get.  We'll  do  it  to-morrow 
night." 

There  was  a  long  discussion  before  the 
band  separated  for  the  night.  But  Ben  did 
not  stir  when  the  others  left  at  his  command. 
He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  pass  the  night  in 
the  common  lodging-house  where  he  usually 
slept.  Crouching  down  in  a  corner  of  the 
deserted  archway,  with  his  knees  up  to  his 
ears,  and  his  face  hidden  in  liis  hands,  a 
thousand  schemes  and  hopes  pursued  one 
another  through  his  brain.  What  should 
he  do  with  his  little  girl  when  he  had  her  ? 
Where  must  he  hide  her  to  be  in  safety  ? 
How  would  he  find  food  and  clothes  for  her? 
It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  to  flee  away  from 
London,  and  go  down  into  the  country  ;  but 
was  there  any  work  to  be  done  in  the  country 
after  the  hop-picking  was  over  ?  He  could 
always  pick  up  a  few  pence  in  London,  for 
he  was  brisk  and  intelligent,  and  he  often 
found  himself  chosen  out  of  a  group  of 
street-lads  to  be  sent  on  an  errand.  Besides, 
in  a  little  while  he  would  be  a  man,  earning 
man's  wages ;  and  then  httle  Bess  should 
have  everything  her  heart  could  desire.  If 
only  God  would  help  him !  He  might, 
seeing  there  was  such  a  good  chance  to- 
morrow night.  All  He  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  hold  him  fast  lest  he  slipped  off 
the  roof.  That  was  all  he  would  ask  ;  the 
rest  he  and  his  comrades  would  manage  for 
themselves. 

The  next  day  was  intolerably  long  to  Ben. 
He  lurked  about  the  street,  and  watched  the 
tenants  from  next  door  removing  their  scanty 
goods.  Geoff,  his  most  trusted  follower, 
proffered  his  help  to  them,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  the  door-key  before  the 
furniture  was  all  removed.  The  key  could 
not  be  found  at  the  last,  aiid  the  outgoing 
tenant  hastened  to  be  off  before  the  loss  was 
discovered  by  the  landlord.  Fortunately  for 
the  boy's  plan,  it  was  the  night  of  the 
mothers'  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Page  was  sure 
to  be  absent   from  eight   o'clock   till   ten. 
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George  Page  was  to  be  iunocently  lured 
away  to  a  public-house  by  GcotFs  father, 
who  could  be  easily  induced  to  spend  au 
evening  there  with  a  comrade.  Geoli"  himself 
bravely  delivered  the  invitation  to  George 
Page,  and  saw  him  safely  into  the  bar  of  the 
little  public-house.  Mrs.  Page  soon  after- 
wards locked  her  door,  tried  the  handle  to 
make  sure  it  was  fast,  and  went  away  in  a 
very  white  apron,  and  with  a  thimble  all  ready 
on  her  linger. 

Swiftly  and  silently,  one  by  one,  the  boys 
stole  up  the  dark  ilights  of  stairs  to  the  empty 
garret.  They  had  brought  with  them  a 
length  of  old  rope,  with  many  a  knot  in  it, 
which  they  hoped  would  be  long  enough  to 
reach  the  next  window.  They  were  dormer- 
windows  built  in  the  slope  of  the  slated  roof, 
which  was  tiled  high,  with  no  parapet  at 
the  edge.  To  cross  the  distance  between 
them  was  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  for  if  the 
old  leaden  x;)ipe  gave  way,  only  the  rope 
could  save  him  from  falhng  on  the  pavement 
below.  It  looked  an  awful  depth  to  the 
dimly-lighted  street ;  but  Ben  paid  no  heed 
to  it.  If  he  could  only  cross  tins  perilous 
pass,  he  knew  he  could  open  the  window 
easily  through  a  broken  pane,  which  had 
only  a  piece  of  brown  paper  pasted  over  it. 
He  knotted  the  old  rope  round  him  under  his 
arm-pits,  and  making  sure  he  had  matches 
and  a  bit  of  candle  in  his  pocket,  he  stepped 
on  to  the  narrow  window-sill.  "  You,  boys," 
he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  arsk  God, 
all  of  you,  to  help  me  get  little  Bess." 

"It's  no  good,"  answered  Geoff;  "He 
don't  listen  to  nobody  but  the  parsons." 

Ben  could  not  see  the  depth  below  him,  for 
he  had  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  steeply 
slanting  roof,  and  move  his  feet  cautiously 
along  the  old  water-pipe.  Take  care,  Ben, 
for  the  child's  life  hangs  upon  your  sure  foot 
and  steady  head  !  The  boys  who  held  the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  as  though  their  own 
lives  depended  on  it,  could  not  speak  to  one 
another.  The  old  knotted  rope  xinwound 
itself  slowly,  creeping  out  through  the  open 


window.  Would  its  worn-out  strands  bear 
the  strain  if  their  hero  missed  his  footin'' 
or  if  the  pipe  broke  down  under  his  weight '? 
To  hold  fast  in  silence  was  all  they  could  do 
for  him,  witli  an  unspoken  prayer  in  their 
beating  hearts  that  God  would  save  him  and 
little  l^ess. 

But  now  he  has  reached  the  other  window 
safely,  and  they  can  lean  out  of  theirs  to 
watch  him  as  he  opens  it  and  vanishes  out 
of  their  sight.  A  long  low  whistle  told  them 
that  he  was  safe ;  and  they  saw  the  twinkling 
of  his  candle  through  the  panes.  It  was 
the  pantry  window  through  which  he  crept ; 
but  the  place  was  no  longer  used  as  a 
pantry,  and  a  sickening  mouldy  smell  per- 
vaded it.  A  heap  of  old  rags,  offensive  with 
filth  and  mildew,  lay  in  a  corner ;  but  Ben 
hastened  to  throw  open  the  door  between  this 
den  and  the  comfortable  room  beyond  it. 

But  little  Bess  was  not  there.  The  bed 
was  empty,  and  she  was  not  cramped  up 
under  the  old  packing-case.  He  called  her 
name  softly,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  child  was  really  gone 
away  into  the  country  ?  His  search  was  soon 
over.  The  room  was  absolutely  unoccupied  ; 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Ben  turned  back  into  the  closet  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  bewilderment  and  new 
disappointment.  The  air  blowing  through 
the  open  window  had  purified  the  reeking 
atmosphere  a  little ;  and  he  looked  round 
mth  a  closer  scrutiny.  The  filth  of  the 
place  astonished  and  sickened  him.  But 
was  there  anything  lying  on  that  heap  of 
rotting  rags  ?  His  head  swam  and  his 
heart  sank.  Could  that  be  a  little  head  half 
turned  away  from  him,  dirt-coloured,  mth 
scanty  hair  matted  about  it  ?  Was  that 
begrimed  and  shrivelled  little  frame  alive  or 
dead  ?  It  did  not  stir,  even  when  he  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  beside  it,  and  drew  it 
into  his  arms  with  a  cry  of  mingled  triumph 
and  despair.  Could  this  miserable  starveling 
be  his  own  little  Bess  ?  And  if  it  was  Bess, 
could  it  be  alive  ? 


{To  be  concluded  next  montlt.) 


MR.  IMEEPJCK  AND  MILLBANK  GAOL. 


AMONGST  the  many  hardworking  and 
imobtrusive  Cln-istian  labourers,  there 
is  not  a  more  earnest  or  philanthropic 
worker  than  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick,  Chaplain 
of  H.M.  Prison,  Millbank. 

This  tremendous  building,  which  is  now 


full  with  about  2,000  prisoners,  nearly  all 
women,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
great  institutions  of  England.  Interesting 
because  it  collects  under  one  roof  so  many 
and  such  varied  pliases  of  human  life. 
Domiciled  beneath  its  roof  is  the  tuiy  babe 
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of  a  few  months  old  and  the  veteran  in  sin's 
service  of  seventy  years.  Wonderfully 
altered  is  the  treatment  of  the  poor  prisoner 
of  to-day  from  what  it  was,  even  so  late  as 
the  time  at  which  Charles  Eeade  wrote  his 
world-famed  book  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  days  in 
which  that  true  woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry 
— all  honom-  to  her  name — laboured  inces- 
santly on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  of  Newgate. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  that  Mill- 
bank  is  the  most  popular  and  best  liked  of 
H.M.'s  sixteen  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
the  provincial  or  military  prisons)  principal 
prisons.  The  cells  of  Millbank  Gaol,  were 
they  stretched  in  a  continuous  line,  would 
cover  a  distance  of  three  miles — just  imagine 
three  miles  of  prison  cells,  and  all  full  with 
women  (for  there  is  a  contingent  of  600  men 
only). 

\Vhat  brings  such  numbers  to  this  place 
of  punishment  ?  The  answer  is  proved  by 
statistics — out  of  31,000  inmates,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  26,000  owe  their 
incarceration,  aye,  their  ruined  lives,  their 
ruined  homes,  directly  to  drink. 

When  will  the  drink  jicnd  be  banished  from 
our  land  ? 

The  books  of  the  gaol  clearly  show  that 
madness,  suicide,  murder,  theft,  wife-beating, 
child-killing,  and  every  conceivable  evil  are 
directly  traceable  to  drink. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that 
every  individual  woman  who  enters  Millbank 
as  a  prisoner  is  not  only  visited  by  the 
chaplain  as  a  chaplain,  but  as  a  friend 
anxious  to  be  of  service  to  her,  to  draw  from 
her  life's  tangled  thread  a  straight  line  by 
which  she  may  hereafter  be  guided.  Every 
investigation  is  made,  and  questions  that 
are  skilfully  put  and  frankly  asked,  it  is 
pleasing  to  learn,  nearly  always  obtain  true 
answers. 

Three  hundred  thousand  women,  during 
the  last  nine  years,  have  been  personally 
questioned,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
wonderfully  helped.  There  is  not  a  single 
woman  who  enters  Millbank  Gaol  but  has  a 
good  opportunity  presented  her  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  commencing  afresh  a 
life  of  honour  and  respectability. 

No  matter  how  destitute  (indeed,  the  more 
really  destitute  a  woman  is  the  greater  claim 
Mr.  Merrick  considers  she  has  upon  him  for 
help  and  sympathy)  or  friendless  she  may 
be,  clothes,  money,  and  very  material 
assistance  are  given  her.  It  might  certainly 
be  urged  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be 
practicable   considering   the   vast   numbers 


mentioned  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  charitable  institutions  of  Loudon 
are  one  and  all  in  active  s^anpathy  with  tlie 
reformatory  work  carried  on  at  Millbank. 
All  are  open  to  receive  those  prisoners  who 
express  a  sincere  desire  to  do  better,  to  leave 
their  old  lives'  record  behind  them,  and 
press  on,  to  write  in  a  new  style  the  clean 
page  spread  before  them  by  generous  hearts. 

After  remaining  in  one  of  these  institutions 
for  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
and  maintaining  a  consistent  behaviour,  the 
authorities  grant  a  certificate  of  character, 
a  complete  outfit,  suitable  for  whatever 
position  is  to  be  taken,  and  money  for  all 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  new 
start. 

Organized  charity  has  done  and  is  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  good  amongst  these 
erring  ones  ;  but  there  is  in  addition  to  this 
work  another  which  is  perhaps  even  mor.3 
important,  because  it  usually  deals  with 
cases  embedded  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  funds  for  this  independent  work  are  all 
raised  by  the  personal  and  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Merrick  himself.  He  has 
divided  his  labours  into  four  distinct 
branches — (1)  thatonbehalf  of  those  desiring 
to  emigrate  ;  (2)  that  on  behalf  of  mothers, 
whether  wives  of  prisoners  or  prisoners 
themselves  ;  (3)  the  providing  of  material 
comforts  directly  it  is  shown  that  they  are 
needed,  such  as  food  and  clothes  ;  (4)  general 
assistance,  whether  it  be  to  provide  a  poor 
man  with  so  necessary  an  item  as  a  wooden 
leg,  or  to  piu'chase  for  a  poor  woman  a 
concertina. 

The  public  when  appealed  to  on  behalf  of 
the  funds  needful  for  such  varied  and  useful 
work,  with  one  consent  seem  to  prefer  to 
contribute  towards  the  emigration  fund,  and 
it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  penetration 
of  the  chaplain  and  his  friends  that  out  of 
239  selected  candidates  for  colonial  life  only 
thirteen  have  turned  out  unsatisfactory,  and 
from  even  this  small  number  nine  must  be 
subtracted  as  belonging,  properly  speaking, 
to  other  prisons. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  emigration  so 
heartily  commends  itself  to  the  public,  the 
work  on  behalf  of  mothers  is  surely  a  Christian 
one. 

The  way  in  which  the  maternity  fund  is 
worked  is  well  brought  out  by  the  narration 
of  the  foUowing  simple  history,  the  veracity 
of  which  can  be  proved  : — A  short  time  since 
a  man  of  about  30  years  of  age  was  sentenced 
to  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
embezzling  his  employer's  money.    He  was  a 
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master  baker,  and  as  such  had  held  a  very  good 
situatiou,  with  a  fair  sahiry  of  about  i^2  lOs. 
per  week,  and  eousequcntly  he  had  httlo 
excuse  for  acting  in  so  dishonest  a  manner. 
His  chief  grief  during  his  incarceration,  and 
one  which  ahnost  goaded  him  on  to  madness, 
was  the  sohcitude  he  felt  for  his  wife,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  who  was  expecting  at 
the  time  to  become  a  mother.  \Vhat  would 
she  do  without  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  her  time  of  trouble  '?  ]\lany  an  liour 
he  would  weep  as  he  thought  of  her,  and  his 
heart  grew  very  sore  in  its  anguish  and 
remorse.  At  length  he  summoned  up 
courage  to  confide  in  the  chaplain  his  tale  of 
sorrow,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  for  her.  But  apparently  he 
received  little  sympathy  (for  Mr.  Merrick 
administers  help  wisely  and  never  allows 
the  way  out  of  the  necessary  consequences 
of  an  evil  course  to  appear  too  easy).  He  told 
his  informant  that  he  would  consider  the 
case,  but  he  held  out  no  immediate  hopes  of 
assistance. 

He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  \asiting  the 
poor  woman,  and  finding  that  the  man's 
assertions  were  true  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
admitted  of  no  deception,  he  made  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  obtain  a  promise  of  aid  from  her 
mother,  who  was  as  good  as  her  word,  for 
she  took  a  small  tidy  room  for  her  daughter 
and  supplied  it  with  some  simple  articles  of 
furniture,  while  her  sister  agreed  to  pay  the 
rent. 

Mr.  Merrick  ha\^ng  helped  her  by  getting 
these  friends  to  interest  themselves  in  her, 
then  came  forward  with  an  allowance  of 
£1  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Some  time  after 
this  he  again  saw  the  prisoner,  and  informed 
him  that  his  wife  was  now  over  her  trouble. 
The  man  turned  white  and  trembled  ;  he 
hardly  dared  to  ask  what  had  been  her  sup- 
port, or  who  had  helped  her  when  she  lay  too 
dl  to  assist  herself.  Gently  the  chaplain  un- 
folded the  facts  to  him.  The  poor  felloAV  was 
too  overcome  to  speak,  he  almost  fainted,  he 
seized  the  hand  of  his  benefactor  and  gripped 
it,  and  turned  away  with  his  eyes  full  of 
tears.  That  kindness  shown  to  the  one 
whom  he  loved  best  on  earth  broke  down  his 
pride  and  stubbornness  and  saved  him  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  for  that  man 
became  a  Christian,  and  is  now  leading  a 
steady  and  industrious  life  in  the  Dominion 
where  so  many  have  started  afresh,  leaving 
the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead — Canada. 

This  is  but  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  good 
work  done  by  means  of  the  money  paid  to 
the  "  Maternity  Fund,"  and  yet,  strange  to 


say,  onh'  £2  has  been  voluntarily  given  to 
this  fund,  the  rest  has  been  raised  by  means 
of  special  efforts  ;  whereas  the  emigration 
scheme  has  received  liberal  public  support 
when  compared  with  this  scheme.  It  is 
possible  that  some  reader  may  consider  £1 
per  week  in  addition  to  rent  too  much  when 
given  from  a  charitable  fund  ;  but  "  What 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  is 
an  excellent  maxim  for  the  guidance  of  the 
charitable  economist,  and  if  charity  is  to  be 
of  any  real  benefit  it  must  not  only  be  ad- 
ministered impartially  but  adequately.  A 
miserable  dole  of  three  or  four  shillings  per 
week  at  a  tnne  of  great  necessity  would  be 
absurd  and  almost  useless. 

The  poor  mother  has  her  trouble,  why  add 
still  more  to  it  by  giving  such  a  miserable 
pittance  as  parish  relief  affords — quite  in- 
adequate to  remove  the  mental  anxiety 
occasioned  by  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
problem  as  to  what  will  become  of  her  troop 
of  little  ones,  while  she  is  herself  unable  to 
do  anything  for  them. 

The  Maternity  Fund  helps  cases  not  only 
similar  to  that  just  quoted,  but  aids  those 
women  who  have  tiny  infants  when  they  first 
enter  the  prison. 

It  is  only  very  lately  that  this  privilege 
has  been  accorded  to  prisoners ;  formerly 
the  little  ones  were  not  taken  in  the  prison 
with  their  mothers,  but  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  workhouse  officials,  or  to  those 
outside — their  friends.  In  consequence  of 
this  75  per  cent,  of  the  tiny  infants  died, 
while  very  young  children,  feeling  the  neeil 
of  a  mother's  care,  contracted  the  germs  of 
throat  and  chest  diseases,  which  rendered 
their  after  lives  a  misery  to  them.  The 
most  softening  influence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  woman,  especially  a  mother, 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  little  helpless  child. 
The  feel  of  its  soft  clinging  tiny  fingers 
around  the  neck,  its  chubby  cheek  nestled 
up  to  mother,  finding  no  difference  in  her 
whether  she  be  in  the  lonely  cell  or  at  home, 
for  it  is  mother  still ;  the  knowledge  that  one 
helpless  and  weak  is  depending  upon  the 
love  and  the  care  of  the  gaol-bird  ;  all  these 
things  must  call  forth  gentleness,  pity, 
patience,  love,  and  foster  that  feeling  born 
of  those  sentiments  which  are  imperishable 
because  they  have  their  root  in  goodness — 
therefore  in  God. 

An  examination  of  the  prison  and  its 
workings  reveals  the  fact  that  Christian 
influences  are  abroad  in  the  place,  and  that 
some  of  the  female  officers,  together  with 
the  chaplain,  feel  that  a  work  which  ^/laces 
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so  many  women,  representative  of  all  classes, 
mider  them  even  for  such  a  short  period  as 
three  or  four  days,  is  one  in  Avhich  tremen- 
dous issues  are  at  stake.  There  is  not  a 
woman  in  that  prison  who  would  not  eagerly 
hve  her  life  over  again  if  she  had  the  chance, 
and  spend  it  assuredly  in  a  different  manner. 
"  Ah,  sir,  if  I  might  only  have  my  time  over 
again,  I'd  live  very  different,"  is  often  the 
heartfelt  expression  of  many  to  the  chaplain 
during  his  time  of  visiting  the  prisoners. 

The  drink  question  enters  so  largely 
into  the  prison  question  that  it  would  be 
useless  here  to  attempt  to  glance  at  it  ; 
the  Httle  statistical  fact  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  is  however  worth 
remembering. 

An  incident,  sad  enough  in  itself,  but 
pleasing  in  its  relations  as  showing  the  im- 
portance that  deserves  to  be  attached  to  the 
gaining  of  even  the  tiniest  piece  of  ground 
from  the  enemy,  if  it  be  only  as  much  as  a 
partial  promise  of  amendment,  is  found  in 
the  following  fact : — A  woman  well  kno'svn 
to  the  Millbank  prison  authorities  and  to  Mr. 
Merrick,  was  brought  in  some  short  time  ago 
to  undergo  another  sentence  for  her  old 
offence  of  intoxication,  and  disorderly  con- 
duct when  inebriated.  Her  sentence  was 
longer  than  usual,  and  much  effort  was 
exerted  to  induce  her  to  turn  away  from  her 
old  life,  and,  seeking  God's  forgiveness,  to 
try  again  to  live  a  fresh  life,  but  apparently 
without  any  good  results. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  her  discharge, 
and  after  seeing  her  privately,  the  chaplain 
provided  her  with  some  necessary  clothes, 
other  than  the  prison  dress,  in  lieu  of  her 
own  wretched  rags,  and  some  strong  service- 
able boots,  to  take  the  place  of  the  patches 
in  which  she  had  entered  the  gaol ;  he  then 
took  advantage  of  the  woman's  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  obtain  from  her  a  promise 
that  she  would  not  touch  spirits  ;  nor  should 
it  be  thought  that  such  a  promise  was  meagre 
enough,  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
poor  woman  had  yielded  to  every  temptation 
as  far  as  the  means  lay  in  her  power,  to 
gratify  her  appetite  for  drink,  and  gin, 
whisky,  brandy,  and  rum  were  all  welcomed 
by  her.  Gin  is  essentially  the  spirit  chosen 
by  all  women,  and  is  responsible  for  a  very 
large  share  of  the  evil  wrought  by  those 
imder  spirituous  influence.  It  would  have 
been  far  too  much  to  have  exacted  a  promise 
from  this  prisoner  to  abstain  entirely  from  it, 
and  it  was  a  great  deal  gained  to  get  her  to 
promise  even  this.     How  many  temptations 


successfully  overcome  would  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  entail  ? 

A  few  weeks  after  her  release  a  fight  took 
place,  in  a  public  house  in  the  city,  between 
two  women,  which  ended,  as  such  fights 
usually  do,  in  one  of  the  women  becoming 
exasperated,  losing  all  self-control,  and  seiz- 
ing the  first  thing  which  came  to  hand — in 
this  instance  it  happened  to  be  a  pewter  pot — 
wherewith  to  effect  more  speedily  her  mark 
upon  her  opponent.  The  other  woman,  who 
had  fought  imtil  her  eyes  were  almost  closed, 
and  blood  poured  from  her  nose  and  her 
many  wounds,  gave  her  antagonist  in  charge. 
At  the  hearing  of  the  case  it  transpired  that 
the  origin  of  the  fight  was  the  refusal  of  the 
prosecutrix  to  drink  spirits,  upon  which  the 
defendant  had  insisted,  and  words  soon 
turned  to  blows,  during  the  fight  the  prose- 
cutrix continually  declaring  that  she  had 
promised  the  gentleman  (the  chaplain)  she 
wouldn't  touch  spirits  and  nothing  should 
make  her.  The  Judge  sent  the  defendant 
to  prison  for  a  month,  and  the  tale 
of  the  former  prisoner's  faithfulness  to 
her  word  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  good 
chaplain,  who  was  doubtless  strengthened 
to  again  "cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters," 
in  order  that  he  might  find  it  after  many 
days. 

The  work  which  the  prisoners  seem  to  like 
best  is  of  course  that  which  is  done  in  com- 
pany, such  as  laundry  work.  No  one  enter- 
ing the  laundry  and  seeing  the  quiet  industry, 
perfect  goodwill  and  harmony  which  exists 
there,  would  think  for  one  moment  that  he 
was  in  one  of  H.M.'s  prison  departments, 
and  amongst  criminals  the  greater  part  of 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  gaol.  The 
tremendous  machines  used  in  washing  the 
clothes  are  well  worth  seeing,  the  con- 
trivances too  by  means  of  which  many 
dozens,  Ave  might  say  hundreds,  of  clothes 
are  dried  in  an  hour  or  so,  speak  well  for  the 
thought  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  labour  carried  on  in  this  department. 

All  the  women  employed  regularly  in  the 
laundry  are  more  or  less  washerAvomen  by 
profession.  Upon  first  entering  the  gaol, 
each  prisoner  gives  the  name  of  her  calling, 
and,  if  possible,  is  put  to  the  same  in  the 
gaol,  thus  ensuring  good  work  in  each 
division ;  but  should  extra  help  be  needed, 
of  course  prisoners  engaged  in  other  labours 
are  chosen  or  taken  from  their  cells — in  the 
case  of  laundry  work  it  would  probably  be 
domestic  servants  who  AA-ould  form  the 
additional  auxiliaries. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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THE  -"  BAIRNIES 
By  geoiu;e  hill. 


^^/"HAT  miracles  cliiklreu  peribrm  ! 

T  T       The  ouly  true  fairies  ; 
A  force  that  takes  heaven  by  btorm, 
A  Kttlc  child's  prayer  is. 

From  cynical  eyes,  divine  tears 
Steal  forth  at  their  pleading  ; 

And  feet,  that  have  wandered  for  years. 
Find  peace  through  their  leading 


^g- 


They  open  the  miser's  mean  purse. 

With  fingers  caressing  ; 
And  lips  that  intended  to  cm'se, 

Thev  awe  into  blessin'jf. 


What  gulfs  betwixt  long-estranged 
Their  love  bridges  over  ! 

The  thousand  and  one  mystic  arts 
Of  Faith  they  discover. 

^^^^  The  greatest  and  wisest  of  men, 
^^      In  children's  talk  glory  ; 
\nd  Genius  needs  its  best  pen 
To  write  them  a  story. 


hearts 


'ti 


They  haunt  us  with  eyes  that  recall 
Some  lost  one,  true-hearted  ; 

They  echo,  with  elfin  footfall, 
Some  step  long  departed. 

\^   Oh  !  sweeter  than  fragrance  of  rose. 
Or  violet  blossom, 
The  healing  of  Childhood  ;  that  flows 
Like  balm  from  its  bosom. 


As  heaven  is  purer  than  earth, 
Its  babes  must  be  angels  ; 

Since    even    this   waste   world 
gives  birth 
To  wingless  evangels  ! 


^-  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I.— AMONG  THE  HILLS  0'  TWEED. 

AN  old-fasliionecl  country  chaise  went 
slowly  rumbling  along  a  road  among 
the  green  hills  of  Tweed.  The  chaise  was 
driven  by  an  elderly  man,  with  stiff  gait  and 
high  shoulders,  suggestive  of  the  plough. 
Its  occupants  were  two  middle-aged  ladies, 
whose  portly  forms  were  hedged  in  by  divers 
bandboxes  and  shawls,  all  wrapped  up  in 
very  neat  brown  holland,  adorned  with  smart 
red  braid.  And  as  the  vehicle  slowly  passed 
along,  the  ladies  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  with  the  attentive  interest  of  those 
revisiting  a  once  familiar  spot. 

"  I'd  like  fine  to  stop  an'  hae  a  crack  at 
the  Haldanes,"  said  the  younger  and  stouter 
of  the  two  ladies,  gazing  wistfully  at  a  rude 
old  mossy  cottage,  lying  behind  a  field  on 
the  roadside.  "Jean  Haldane's  a  real  fine 
body,  an'  she's  ane  o'  the  auld  folk,  who  are 
aye  growing  mair  interestnig  as  they're  aye 
getting  fewer." 

"  I'll  not  stop  to  please  you,  Bell,"  re- 
turned the  elder  sister,  with  some  asperity  ; 
"  there's  a  time  for  everything,  and  the 
first  moment  that  we  come  back  to  the  glen 
where  our  people  were  lairds  for  nigh  two 
hundred  years,  isn't  just  the  time  to  call  on 
an  old  woman  whose  husband  was  a  noted 
poacher.  You  may  depend  on  it  there  are 
plenty  of  wild  young  fellows  about  who 
would  be  glad  to  think  the  gentry  look 
lightly  on  such  ways.  One  must  remember 
the  duties  of  one's  position." 

"  Waes  me,  Helen  !  sic  a  stour  ye  mak' 
about  naething  !  "  retorted  Miss  Bell.  "  The 
Gibsons  were  weel  respected,  I  know  ;  but 
they  were  no  sic  grand  folk  efter  aU,  an'  I 
mak'  no  doubt  their  bit  acres  were  gifted  to 
them  by  Black  Jock  Horsburgh,  because 
they  lifted  Northumbrian  kine  as  lightly  as 
I  collect  ?Jiaterial  for  my  stories.  I've  heard 
my  faither  say  poaching  was  no  like  ither 
stealing  !  And,  anyhow,  I'd  rather  hae  a 
crack  wi'  auld  Jeauie  than  pay  ane  o'  your 
fine  calls  on  the  Bethunes  of  13ethune — an' 
for  a'  that  comes  to,  auld  Bethune  himsel' 
is  nae  that  guid  character,"  and  Miss  Bell 
gave  a  chuckling  laugh  that  ran  all  over  her. 
"  But  hae  your  ain  way,  Helen,  as  ye  ken  ye 
will,  only,  as  I  maun  hae  my  crack,  111  just 
daunder  in  whiles  on  the  Haldanes  when 
I'm  alane.     Naebody  heeds  me." 


"It's  well  if  they  don't,"  returned  Miss 
Helen  ;  "  but  it's  shame  to  hear  you  say  so. 
And  it  is  small  Avonder  you  don't  care  for 
calling  on  the  Bethunes,  for  you  can't  speak 
ten  words  without  bringing  in  one  that  no 
well-educated  person  of  these  days  can 
understand  !  You  might  speak  English  as 
well  as  I  do,  Bell ;  yet  you  choose  to  tallc 
as  if  you'd  been  brought  up  on  a  cairn 
among  the  heather." 

"Ye  see  I  can  do  the  Scotch  real  weel, 
Helen,  an'  I  couldna  manage  to  mak'  as 
much  o'  the  English  even  as  you  do,"  said 
the  younger  sister,  quite  innocently.  "  I'm 
just  a  gowk  ootside  o'  my  ain  Scotch.  I've 
naething  to  say  in  anither  tongue,  an'  deed 
it  seems  to  me,  by  your  ways  o'  speech  at 
your  fashionable  calls,  that  it's  the  same  wi' 
the  rest  o'  ye.  The  cleverest  advocate  i' 
Edinburgh  calls  mine  '  the  grand  auld 
Doric,'  and  folk  are  aye  glad  to  set  me  talk- 
ing, mair  for  its  soun',  that  I  ken  fine,  than 
for  my  sense  !  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
kind  of  notice  those  people  always  get  who 
will  make  fools  of  themselves  for  others' 
amusement,"  decided  Miss  Helen  oracularly. 

But  Bell's  mind  was  diverted  from  the 
conversation.  There  were  tears  in  her  mis- 
chievous black  eyes,  and  the  loose,  humorous 
lips  were  tremulous,  as  she  gazed  eagerly 
ahead  while  the  chaise  slowly  tiu-ned  a  bend 
of  the  road,  when  she  suddenly  cried  : — 

"  Yon's  the  bonnie  white  wa's  of  Polmoot 
Farm,  gleaming  frae  the  green  hill  like  a 
white  egg  frae  a  nest.  Eh,  but  it's  bonnie, 
bonnie,  the  auld  hame  ;  an'  the  auld  days 
were  happy,  happy ! — D'ye  mind  the  sang, 
Helen : — 

Oil,  tlie  auld  house,  tlie  auld  liouse  ! 

What  though  the  rooms  were  wee  ! 
Oil,  kind  hearts  were  dwelling  there, 

And  liairnies  i'u'  o'  glee. 

and  how  it  goes  on — 

The  voices  sweet,  the  wee  bit  feet 

Aye  rinnin'  here  and  tliere, 
The  merry  shout — oli,  wliilus  we  greet 

To  tliink  we'll  hear  nae  mair. 

No'  that  Edinburgh's  sic  a  great  city  that 
we  mightn't  see  Partrick  and  Janet  often 
enough  if  they  had  the  mind.  It's  nae  mair 
distance  than  the  length  of  Princes  Street 
which  has  come  between  us  !  " 

"  And  so  we  do  see  them,"  put  in  Helen, 
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irritably;    "we've  diuecl    tliere   twice    this 
year." 

"Aye,  Helen,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  and  we 
were  askit  again ;  but  ye  kenned  it  was 
sma'  nse  going  wlien  onr  new  gowns  Averc 
na  finished.  Maybe  it's  as  weel !  Anyhow, 
the  merry  shout  we'll  hear  nae  niair,  lor 
there's  nae  merriment  in  either  o'  them,  nor 
any  shout  either,  except  when  Partrick's 
gout  gars  him  screich  I  Na,  na  ;  gie  me  the 
days  when  cousin  Janet  kenned  nae  finery 
mair  than  a  crimped  frill  on  her  pinnie,  an' 
brither  Partrick  drunk  our  birthday  toasts  in 
water  frae  the  Fairies'  Well." 

"  When  so  many  people  have  to  suffer  loss 
and  disgrace  through  their  relations,  we 
need  not  miscall  ours  because  they  have 
done  well  for  themselves,"  said  Miss  Helen, 
severely.  "  We  should  have  been  urcom- 
monly  set  up  that  night  when  Partrick  got 
his  complimentary  banquet  and  his  grand 
testimonial.  So  I'm  sure  I  was.  I  was 
thankful  to  feel  how  many  people  there 
were  in  the  room  who  might  envy  me." 

"I'm  not  saying  anything  against  Partrick, ' " 
retorted  Bell ;  "he  aye  taks  an  interest  in 
my  wark,  an'  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  told 
me  a  fine  story  aboot  a  seceder  minister 
that  he'd  been  keeping  in  mind  for  me 
for  a  mouth.  But  dinna  let  us  talk  about 
Partrick.     Hark  to  the  lintie  : — 

Sweet's  the  laverock's  note  and  lang, 

Lilting  wildly  up  the  glen, 
But  aye  to  me  he  sings  ae  sang, 

"  Will  ye  no  come  back  again?" 

"  Leave  off  your  little  bits  of  nonsense 
and  talk  sense.  Bell,  do,"  mterrupted  Miss 
Helen.  "  Just  look  at  the  kirk  and  manse 
yonder,  and  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
and  the  greenhouse,  and  an  aquarium 
in  the  parlour  window.  Those  are  the 
works  the  minister's  heart  is  in,  when  he 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  saving  perishing 
souls!  " 

"  Dearie  me,  Helen,"  laughed  Miss  Bell, 
"let  the  puir  body  get  a  bit  pleasure  nito 
his  hfe  between  whiles.  The  Almighty  Hiin- 
sel'  has  managed  sae  that  the  lowe  o'  the 
pit  doesna  smoor  all  creation  !  " 

"  You  are  letting  your  nonsense  way  of 
looking  at  things  lead  you  i.ito  blasphemy. 
Bell,"  said  Miss  Helen.  "  I'm  one  to  judge 
no  man.  But  didn't  the  minister  marry  a 
gamekeeper's  daughter,  who  had  a  village 
school,  just  because  she  had  a  pretty  face, 
when  he  might  have  had  Miss  Grizel  Elliot, 
with  a  good  eighty  thousands  to  her  name, 
and  more  to  follow.  He'd  have  been  worth 
a  great  deal  more  to  his  parish  and  to  the 


kirk  herself  if  he  had  considered  what  was 
his  duty  there,  instead  of  seeking  only  his 
own  carnal  pleasure." 

"  'Deed — and  wha  kens  that  Miss  Grizel 
didna  refuse  him  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bell.  "He 
wadna  rin  to  tell  o'  sic  a  thing — an'  it  isna 
an  ofi'er  she  would  be  like  to  boast  of.  It 
whiles  puzzles  one,  Helen,  that  though  ye're 
sae  thankful  to  be  an  auld  maid  yoursel',  ye 
never  can  believe  that  ony  woman  can  refuse 
a  man."  Miss  Bell  chuckled  over  the 
shrewdness  of  her  own  observation.  "  But 
tak'  tent,  Helen,  for  the  Bau-ds  are  thick, 
thick  with  the  minister  and  his  wife,  so  gin 
we're  ance  at  Edenhaugh,  we'll  hae  to  mind 
our  manners  in  speaking  o'  them." 

"  Not  being  poetical  like  you.  Bell,  I  have 
not  two  faces  nor  two  tongues,"  said  Miss 
Helen,  stiffly.  "  So  I'll  just  say  what  I  think, 
and  it  will  do  Lesley  Bau'd  no  harm  to  hear 
it." 

"  And  here's  the  bit  kirkyard,''  said  Miss 
Bell,  with  a  sudden  softening  in  her  voice, 
"  an'  the  bonnie  gowans  growing  amang  the 
green  mools.  Helen,  d'ye  no  mind  it  was 
just  sic  a  simmer's  day  as  this  when  John 
x\tchison  was  buried  ?  Waes  me  !  but  that's 
near  thirty  years  syne.  I  aye  think  Lesley 
Bau'd  has  a  wee  luik  o'  her  mither's  brither." 

"  And  some  of  his  upsetting  ways  into  the 
bargain,"  said  the  ruthless  Miss  Helen  ; 
"for  though  Lesley  was  pleasant  enough  to 
Mr.  Eab  Bethune  and  Miss  Lucy  when  they 
called  at  Edenhaugh  last  year  while  I  was 
there,  yet  she  took  a  huff  directly  I  thought 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  a  motherless  girl  to 
warn  her  that  when  she  was  invited  to 
Bethune  it  was  not  for  the  son  to  make  love 
to,  but  just  to  amuse  the  daughter.  I  told 
her  that  she  ought  to  regard  it  as  no  end  of 
advantage  to  see  genteel  and  fashionable 
ways,  and  that,  if  she  took  jiains  to  make 
herself  pleasant,  she  might  even  be  invited, 
some  day,  to  accompany  Miss  Lucy  to  Lon- 
don ;  only  she  must  never  forget  what  the 
Bethunes  would  always  remember,  that  she 
was  but  a  schoolmaster's  child  at  best,  and, 
on  her  mother's  side,  the  grand-daughter  of 
our  old  Polmoot  ploughman." 

Miss  Bell  commented  on  this  diatribe 
with  sundry  "  loshies  "  and  "  wae's  me,'' 
delivered  with  an  air  of  absence  unusual  to 
her,  and  presently  proved  what  had  really 
arrested  her  attention,  by  remarking,  "  But, 
Helen,  I  dinna  ken  hoc  ye  can  ca'  puir 
John  Atchison  upsetting,  for  he  was  aye 
owre  glad  to  come  up  to  Polmoot,  leastways 
till  a'  of  a  suddent — na  sae  lang  before  he 
began  to  divine.     An'  he  was  aye  owre  glad 
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to  see  me  when  I  went  to  see  him  whiles  he 
was  wearin'  awa'." 

"  And  so  was  his  mother,  I'll  engage," 
said  Miss  Helen,  coolly;  "for  you  never 
went  empty-handed." 

Miss  Beil  gave  a  plump  sigh.  "  I  mind 
puir  John  Atchison  aye  seemed  mair  pleased 
wi'  the  bit  posies  o'  gowans  an'  bluebells 
that  I  pu'ed  for  him  frae  the  braeside,  than 
even  wi'  the  milk  and  eggs  that  were  the 
pick  o'  Polmoot  dairy,"  she  said, 

"  Ah,  consumptives  have  silly  appetites 
and  strange  fancies,"  commented  Miss 
Helen. 

Miss  Bell  roused  herself  from  her  reverie 
of  shadowy  sentiment.  "  Wha's  that  sittin' 
so  dowie-like  amang  the  graves  ? "  she 
asked.    "  Is  it  no  young  Bethune  himsel'  ?  " 

"  Your  eyes  must  be  failing  fast.  Bell," 
answered  Miss  Helen  ;  "  Eab  Bethune,  in- 
deed !      It's  some  sort  of  tramp  or  beggar." 

"  Or  may  be  an  artist,  mem,"  said  the 
old  driver,  overhearing  the  ladies'  remarks 
as  he  slackened  his  pace  on  the  up-hill  road. 
"  There's  a  many  artists  come  sketching  i'  the 
kirkyard.  They  say  it  gives  the  bonniest 
view  of  the  Edenlaw.  But  where  is  he  ?  " 
(a  turn  of  the  road  having  hidden  him),  "  I 
dinna  ken  any  strangers  i'  the  village  just 
uoo,"  he  added. 

"  Ah,  he's  something  of  the  artist  or  tramp 
sort,  perhaps — it  often  means  the  same 
thing,"  observed  Miss  Helen.  "In  this  case 
certainly  ;  for  the  youth  looks  quite  frayed 
out  at  elbows,  as  if  he  had  tramped  from 
Land's  End  and  slept  in  barns  all  along  the 
way.     Mr.  Eab  Bethune,  indeed  !  " 

"  Waes  me,  Helen,  I  didna  say  his  jacket 
an'  trousers  were  like  Eab  Betlmne's,  but  I 
said  he  had  a  luik  o'  his  face,  and  a  turn  of 
auld  Betlmne's  figure  in  his  younger  days. 
An'  sae  he  has  !  "  persisted  Miss  Bell.  "  It's 
a  peety  that  rags  and  poortith  are  sae 
picturesque.  There's  the  difi'er  between  us. 
Ye're  aye  thiuking  o'  respectability  and 
comfort ;  but  dress  claes  an'  fine  linen  hae 
nae thing  to  do  wi'  the  stories  and  ballads 
that  are  always  runnin'  i'  my  held.  Eh,  but 
the  laddie  standin'sae  dowie  amang  the  graves 
just  minds  me  o'  a  line  oot  o'  ane  o'  them  : — 

On  hills  that  were  by  rights  his  aiu, 
He  wanders  as  a  stranger. 

It's  easy  to  let  ane's  fancy  mak'  him  oot  to 
be  a  descendant  o'  ane  o'  the  auld  attainted 
families  come  back  to  visit  the  dale  o'  his 
fathers,  wi'  a  heart  fu'  o'  thoughts  o'  the 
days  that  used  to  be." 

"  More  likely  he  is  thinking  of  the  dinner 


and  lodging  he  does  not  know  how  to  pay 
for.  You  poetical  people  are  always  soaring 
up  in  the  clouds,  instead  of  sitting  safe 
among  plain  facts,"  decided  Miss  Gibson 
complacently.  Then,  slightly  raising  her 
voice,  and  stretching  out  her  parasol  to  tap 
the  stiff  old  driver  on  the  shoulder,  she 
asked,  "Are  the  crops  pretty  fair  this 
year?" 

"  D'ye  mean  the  craps  in  general  or  the 
the  maister's  craps  ?  "  asked  the  old  Scotch- 
man in  reply. 

"  0,  all  of  them,"  said  Miss  Helen  ;  "  but 
of  course  you'll  know  most  of  Mr.  Baird's." 

"Aye — weel !  they're  just  middlin';  they 
might  be  better  and  they  might  be  waur  : 
that's  ane  o'  Mr.  Baird's  fields  that's  done 
fine,"  and  he  indicated  with  his  whip. 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Lesley  is  a  great  comfort 
to  her  uncle?  "  Miss  Helen  went  on,  inter- 
rogatively. "  I'm  sure  it  was  a  good 
providence  that  she  found  such  a  home  to 
take  refuge  in,  when  her  poor  wastrel  of  a 
father  was  taken — for  of  course  her  mother's 
people  were  distant  kin  at  best,  and  but  poor 
folk  too." 

"  Weel,  Miss  Lesley's  just  the  licht  o' 
Edenhaugh,"  said  the  old  driver. 

"Aye,  she  may  be  that,"  put  in  Miss 
Bell ;  "  but  a  candle  aye  wants  a  candlestick 
to  set  it  off." 

"Has  she  a  turn  for  housekeeping?" 
asked  Miss  Helen.  "  Do  you  see  her  often 
in  the  kitchen  or  dairy,  John  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken  mair  nor  that  the  house 
seems  to  keep  itsel',"  answered  John  ;  "  and 
the  women-folk  are  aye  in  a  gude  temper. 
Miss  Lesley  doesna  fuss  an'  worry  them  at 
their  wark." 

"  An'  hoo  does  she  divert  hersel'  in  the 
lang,  lang  hours  ?  "  asked  Miss  BeU. 
"  Waes  me,  ye  can  mak'  bonnie  writiu'  oot 
o'  country  life,  but  I  aye  found  it  gey  weari- 
some in  itsel'." 

"  She  does  a'  the  stitchery  an'  knittin'," 
said  the  old  man  ;  "an'  in  the  evening  she 
and  the  maister  read  a  good  bit ;  an'  she 
walks  owre  the  hills  for  hours  wi'  the  auld 
collie  Peg  (the  poor  beast's  ill  the  day 
an'  Miss  Lesley's  sau-  put  oot)  ;  an'  she's 
muckle  taken  up  wi'  wee  Master  Logan, 
the  mitherless  boy  at  Gowan  Brae  ;  she 
helps  him  a  deal  wi'  his  lessons." 

"  The  Gowan  Brae  people  can  pay  for 
their  own  schooling,"  said  Miss  Helen, 
testily.  "  Lesley  Baird  had  better  think 
what  she  will  do  when  she's  thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  for  her  uncle's  property  will 
cut  up  small  enough  among  all  his  nephews 
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iiiul  nieces,  and  of  course  he'll  not  favour  one 
more  than  another — and  Lesley  least  of  all, 
seeing  what  he  has  had  to  do  for  her  already." 
Tliis  plain  statement  of  "wholesome 
truth,"  delivered  as  it  were  to  Miss  Bell,  was 
uttered  regardless  of  the  cars  of  the  old 
servant,  who  had  turned  half-round  on  his 
seat  to  answer  the  ladies'  questions.  When 
he  found  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  he  straightened  himself,  and  quicken- 
ing the  pony's  movements,  raised  a  rattle  of 
wheels  which  entirely  shut  out  whatever 
more  might  he  discussed  hehind  him.  And 
so  he  drove  till  he  drew  up  beside  the  rowan 
tree  that  overhung  the  gate  of  the  modest 
mansion  of  Edenhaugh. 


CHAPTER  II.— AX  OLD  BALLAD  AND  A. NEW 
LOVE  STORY. 

Edenhaugh  was  a  long  low  house,  stand- 
ing a  little  away  fi'om  the  road  towards 
which  it  turned  its  hack,  with  just  one  or 
two  windows  therein  to  keep,  as  it  were, 
a  watch  upon  the  gate.  It  was  but 
an  ancient  farmhouse  of  the  better  sort, 
and  would  have  been  not  merely  simple,  but 
positively  primitive,  save  for  sundrj^  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  the  present  proprietor's  parents. 
The  pair  had  been  a  bluff  warm-hearted 
Borderer  and  a  gentle  English  girl,  who 
had  brought  no  wealth  save  her  own  good- 
ness and  refinement  to  the  northern  home, 
where,  at  that  date,  she  was  quite  isolated 
from  her  own  Southern  kindred.  Upon  the 
bare  Tweed  hills  she  had  lived— like  a  white 
rose  blooming  on  a  wild  moorland.  Her 
sensitive  and  passionate  nature  had  not 
found  much  society  among  the  blunt  and 
self-contained,  though  kindly  dales-folk,  just 
as  her  tender  frame  could  find  little  open 
air  enjoyment  where  winds  were  so  rough 
and  braes  so  steep.  Therefore  all  her 
pleasures  had  lain  within  the  four  walls  of 
her  home,  and  so  her  faithful  husband  had 
done  all  he  could  to  make  Edenhaugh  a  fit 
nest  for  his  dainty  dove.  For  her  had  been 
built  those  two  pretty  rooms  with  the  wide, 
low  windows,  arranged  to  catch  all  that  could 
be  caught  both  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sunlight.  For  her,  too,  had  been  bought  the 
thick  rich  carpets  which  more  than  fifty  years 
of  careful  use  had  not  destroyed,  but  only 
mellowed.  Traces  of  her  cultivated  femi- 
nine tabte  were  to  be  found  in  the  bits  of 
old  china  and  of  quaint  needlework 
scattered  about  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the 
well  stocked  bookcase,  whose  comparatively 


wide  range  of  literature  had  long  made 
Edenhaugh  an  oracle  among  such  progressive 
youth  of  the  dale  as  needed  some  mental 
nutriment  less  dry  than  the  shorter 
Catechism  and  old  treatises  of  Covenanting 
theology.  And  anybody  who  saw  the 
portrait  hanging  in  the  dining  room,  of  this 
long  dead  mistress  of  the  house,  ceased  to 
wonder  why  she  had  been  loved  so  much 
and  served  so  well.  For  though  it  was  the 
work  of  some  nameless  artist,  it  gave 
worthy  presentment  of  a  sweet  and  gracious 
face,  with  far-away  eyes  and  sensitive 
mouth. 

A  tithe  of  the  grandmother's  beauty,  min- 
gled with  traits  of  greater  strength,  had 
descended  to  the  present  "young  leddy  o' 
Edenhaugh" — Miss  Lesley  I3aird,  the  only 
child  of  the  beautiful  Englishwoman's 
youngest  and  favourite  son.  He  had  been  so 
very  like  his  mother,  only  with  that  dif- 
ference of  sex  which  often  fatally  changes 
all — like  a  fair  scroll  copied  backwards. 
He  had  proved,  as  the  country  folk  said, 
"  a  feckless  body,"  and  had  married  a 
ploughman's  pretty  daughter.  On  her 
stronger  character  and  brave  struggles  he 
had  home  heavily  until  she  died.  Then 
helplessly  incapable  and  fiercely  independent 
he  had  soon  slipped  from  his  dominie's  stool 
and  followed  her  to  the  grave,  leaving  their 
only  child,  Lesley,  to  the  truly  tender  mercies 
of  his  eldest  brother,  the  bachelor  head  of  the 
Baird  family — the  master  of  Edenhaugh. 

Lesley  Baird  was  waiting  to  welcome  her 
imcle's  guests.  She  knew  nobody  outside 
the  few  families  within  easy  reach — the 
mmister  and  his  terrified  wife,  afraid  to  move 
or  speak  lest  she  should  commit  some  social 
solecism  ;  the  old  doctor  and  his  notable 
maiden  sister,  whose  talk  was  of  bees  and 
butter,  moths  and  pickles  ;  and  two  or  three 
groups  of  farmer's  daughters,  who  giggled 
aside  over  interests  and  witticisms  into  which 
Lesley  did  not  enter.  The  girl  had  warmly 
hospitable  instincts,  yet  few  of  the  sparse 
visitors  to  Edenhaugh  brought  her  any 
dehght  except  a  sense  of  relief  when  they 
were  gone,  and  she  was  once  more  free  to 
chatter  with  her  uncle  or  romp  with  little 
Jamie  Logan.  But  Lesley  was  too  young 
and  too  wholesome-hearted  to  guess  that 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  but 
typical  of  most  society  everywhere.  The 
poverty  of  the  actual  had  not  yet  raised  any 
forebodings  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  possible. 
And  Lesley  still  hoped  everything  from  the 
unknown  ! 

This  was  not  the  Gibsons'  first  visit  to 
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EdenhaiTgh  since  it  liad  been  Lesley's  home. 
And  Lesley  really  liked  good-liumoured  Miss 
Bell,  with  wliona  she  fancied  she  could  le 
more  her  real  and  whole  self  than  with  any 
other  woman  she  had  ever  seen.  And 
though  she  had  been  repelled  by  those 
observations  of  Miss  Helen's,  which  that 
oracle  knew  she  resented,  still  the  general 
conventionalities  of  the  good  lady  were  not 
without  an  atmosphere  of  rule  and  order 
which  for  the  self-dependent,  original- 
minded  girl  had  an  attraction  far  greater 
than  it  would  have  possessed  for  those  more 
under  its  sway. 

But  poor  Lesley,  as  she  ran  out  to  the 
chaise  and  loaded  herself  with  the  shawls 
and  band  boxes,  was  not  so  wholly  gleeful  as 
she  might  have  been  only  a  few  days  earlier. 
A  single  thrill  of  pain  will  show  us  where 
the  life  of  our  life  lies,  and  make  us  realise 
how  little  all  other  things  signify.  To-day 
Lesley  could  not  be  quite  glad  to  see  the 
Misses  Gibson,  for  was  not  poor  Peg  dying 
in  the  stable,  and  was  not — but  never  mind 
what  else — that  was  something  which  she 
said  to  herself  ought  to  be  of  little  account 
to  Lesley  Baird,  the  orphan  niece  of  the 
farmer  of  Edenhaugh. 

Lesley  had  been  crying,  and  she  blinked 
in  the  sunlight.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
Nature's  beautiful  arrangement,  by  which 
troubles  never  come  alone,  is  that  all  the 
outward  signs  of  the  inward  woe  winch 
we  cannot  mention  may  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  that  which  we  can  !  Certainly 
Lesley  would  have  wept  bitterly  enough 
over  dear  old  Peg  had  there  been  no 
other  cause  for  tears — -nay,  it  really  pained 
her  loyal  heart  to  feel  that  anything 
else  was  mingled  in  her  grief  for  the  old 
favourite. 

"  I've  just  been  in  the  stable  to  see  my 
poor  dog,"  she  explained  to  the  two  ladies, 
as  she  led  them  into  the  house  ;  "  she  cannot 
get  better,  but  she  is  dying  so  easily  that 
we  need  not  disturb  her.  She  has  been  my 
dog  ever  since  I  came  to  Edenhaugh.  Poor 
old  Peggy  !  ' '  And  poor  Peggy  could  claim 
all  the  tears  which  started  afresh  in  the 
deep  hazel  eyes. 

"  Loshie  me,  I'm  wae  to  hear  tell  aboot 
it,  Lesley,"  said  Miss  Bell.  "  I  ken  hoo  I 
greitit  owre  my  auld  pet  Crummie.  But 
that's  lang  syne.  I've  had  nae  pet  doggie 
since.  Its  weel  to  set  na  your  heart  on  bea^t 
nor  body.  Its  just  sorrow  an'  vexation  o' 
spii-it.  Like  them  weel  enough  and  lat  them 
pass,  Lesley.  There's  nae  gude  in  weariu' 
your  heart  oot." 


"  There's  too  much  real  trouble  in  the 
world  for  us  to  waste  grief  on  mere 
animals,"  observed  Miss  Helen.  "  Peggy 
has  had  an  easy  life  at  Edenhaugh.  Now 
its  going  out.  That's  all.  There's  no 
eternity  for  the  creature  and  no  judgment 
awaiting  her." 

Lesley  did  not  answer,  as  she  led  the 
ladies  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  them'. 
She  thought  withm  herself  that  if  she  was 
quite  sure  that  poor  Peggy,  panting  in  the 
stable,  was  really  going  out  for  ever,  her  grief 
would  be  but  the  more  bitter.  All  details 
Lesley  was  prepared  simply  to  leave  with 
God,  yet  she  felt  comfort  in  a  deep  though 
vague  faith  that  Peggy's  poor  dumb  love 
woiild  not  go  out,  would  not  grow  less,  but 
would  go  up,  and  into  something  infinitely 
higher.  Perhaps  there  is  something  of  this 
faith,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  all  of 
those  about  whom  animals  instinctively 
fawn  and  fondle,  even  as  man  himself,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  ready  to  worship 
and  follow  all  those  brother  men  who  have 
most  clearly  recognised  the  latent  powers 
and  lofty  destiny  of  manhood  ? 

But  Lesley  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  her 
visitors.  She  was  quite  accustomed  to  keep 
her  thoughts  to  herself.  She  only  lingered 
there  to  help  them  make  then-  toilets  for 
the  dinner  tea  at  which  Mr.  Baird  would 
join  them. 

"You're  thinner  surely,  Lesley"  observed 
Miss  Helen,  "  and  that  dress  of  yours  is  very 
much  out  of  the  present  style.  "Whom  did 
you  employ  to  make  it?  " 

"A  young  girl  living  near,"  answered 
Leslie.  "  She  was  learning  her  trade  in 
Edinburgh  when  her  mother  died,  and  she 
had  to  come  home  to  nurse  and  support  a 
paralysed  father  and  a  crippled  brother." 

"  Is  she  an  interestin'  bit  body  ?  Wad  she 
do  for  ane  o'  my  '  Records  o'  the  Poor  '  that 
I'm  aye  thinkin'  o'  writing?"  said  Miss  Bell. 
"  She  maun  hae  some  hard  lines  to  thole. 
Is  she  the  sort  that  will  teU  you  what's  i'  her 
heart  when  its  doon,  and  what  uphauds  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  well  to  help  her,"  replied  Miss 
Helen.  "  You  could  give  her  some  common 
work,  Lesley.  If  all  the  ladies  about  gave 
her  their  common  things  to  make,  it  would 
be  about  as  much  as  she  could  get  through, 
I  imagine." 

"  But  so  many  people  have  old  workwomen 
of  their  own,"  said  Lesley.  "If  I  didn't 
give  her  all  my  work,  my  work  wouldn't  be 
much  worth  giving;  besides,  you  must  not 
judge  her  powers  by  what  she  does  for  me, 
I  don't  care  for  the  fashions,  I  like  my  gowns 
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made  in  a  style  of  my  own — and.  she  will  do 
as  I  wish,  which  some  dressmakers  will 
not." 

"  As  weel  be  oot  o'  the  warld  as  oot  o'  the 
fasliion,  Lesley,"  laughed  Miss  Bell. 

"  Every  woman  should  have  a  proper 
regard  for  her  own  appearance,"  said  Miss 
Helen. 

Lesley  only  smiled  in  reply.  She  did  care 
a  great  deal  for  her  appearance  in  some  eyes, 
but  then  those  were  eyes  which  she  felt  were 
more  than  satisfied  with  simple  outlines  and 
touches  of  bright  colour  and  lacy  purity ;  her 
uncle's  eyes  would  not  have  approved  of 
ilounces  and  slashings  and  all  the  trade 
tricks  of  mercenary  millinery. 

Then  the  three  went  downstairs  together 
to  the  long,  low,  brown  room  where  the 
Euglish  grandmother's  pictured  face  smiled 
down  on  the  bountifully  spread  table.  Miss 
Helen's  sharp  eye  ran  swiftly  over  everything, 
and  did  not  approve  of  the  old-fashioned  urn 
with  the  dint  in  its  side,  nor  of  the  ancient 
bread-basket  with  its  lining  of  tight  school- 
girl crochet,  towards  which  her  heart  did  not 
soften,  because  she  knew  that  it  was  the 
handiwork  of  one  of  Mr.  Baird's  sisters,  who 
had  died  young.  "  Men  may  have  fancies 
about  these  relics,"  she  thought  within  her- 
self; "but  if  they  are  judiciously  made  to 
disappear  they  slip  out  of  their  minds.  Mr. 
Baird  would  buy  Lesley  whatever  she  asked 
for,  and  Lesley  ought  to  have  an  idea  of 
how  things  should  be." 

Miss  Bell  had  already  resumed  an  accus- 
tomed elderly  flirtation  with  Mr.  Baird. 

Mr.  Band  was  a  tall,  loosely  strung  man, 
with  kind,  dim  grey  eyes  and  an  uncertain 
mouth.  His  hair  had  been  grey  when  his 
niece  first  knew  him,  and  it  never  grew  any 
greyer.  Mr.  Baird's  purchases  steadily 
increased  the  ah-eady  large  collection  of 
books  at  Edenhaugh,  and  among  them  were 
some  of  the  newest  works  of  science  and 
theology.  Yet  he  never  expressed  any 
opinions  which  startled  anybody.  Only 
when  anybody  else  was  restlessly  and  ram- 
pantly dogmatic  or  disputatious  there  was  a 
curious  quality  of  rest  f  rd  assurance  in  the 
silence  which  Mr.  Baird  generally  main- 
tained, or  in  the  few  words — usually  quietly 
interrogative,  with  which  he  occasionally 
broke  it.  Once  when  the  minister  had 
ventured  to  throw  some  new  light  on  an 
old  doctrine  (for  which  temerity  he  after- 
wards narrowly  escaped  a  charge  of  heresy) 
Mr.  Baird's  stick  had  come  down  on  the 
fioor  of  his  pew  with  a  thud  which  had  a 
strange  note  of  applause  in    it ;    but   next 


moment  the  stick  sprawled  into  tlie  aisle, 
and  the  whole  incident  was  but  an  innocent 
accident.  Miss  Helen  Gibson  was  wont 
to  say  in  lier  disparaging  way  that  "  Mr. 
Baird  was  like  a  man  in  a  mist."  And  so 
he  was,  in  that  mist  which  often  veils  the 
dawn  of  a  new  bright  day,  and  is  indeed 
an  accepted  sign  of  its  coming  glories. 

Between  Miss  Bell  and  her  host,  the  lady's 
eflbrts  at  autborship  were  ever  a  stock  sub- 
ject of  badinage.  As  he  dispensed  the  ham 
and  eggs,  his  first  enquiry  was,  "  Well,  Miss 
Bell,  and  how  gets  on  the  book  ?  " 

"  Nae  that  weel,"  answered  Miss  Bell ; 
"  it's  but  slow  work.  Folks  willna  tak'  the 
trouble  to  send  nae  stories,  and  though  1  gao 
aboot  and  collect  a'  that  I  can  mysel',  what 
can  one  body  do  ?  Partrick  whiles  gets  me  a 
new  ane,  an'  I'm  aye  looking  for  a  hundred 
frae  yersel',  Mr.  Baird.  But  'deed,  its  only 
for  my  ain  love  o'  them  that  I'm  doing  it, 
for  I  dinna  ken  that  ither  folks  will  care  for 
them  sae  muckle  after  a'  my  pains.  It's  no 
everybody  that  loves  auld  Scotland  as  you  an' 
I  do,  Mr.  Baird.  The  vera  lassies  turn  up 
their  bit  noses  at  Su*  Walter  himsel' ; 
naething  but  new  things  gae  doon  wi'  the 
public  now-a-days." 

"  Well,  all  old  things  have  one  value  no 
new  ones  can  have,"  said  Mr.  Baird;  "  for 
we  can  see  how  they  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  But  we  must  look  at  the  new  things 
too.  Miss  Bell,  or  where  would  Sir  Walter 
himself  have  been  in  his  day  ?  " 

"  Nothing  new  is  likely  to  be  much  good, 
I  think,"  put  in  IMiss  Helen  ;  "  for  the  world 
is  leaving  all  the  good  old  paths,  and  is 
getting  worse  every  day,  I  don't  know 
where  it  will  run  to  at  last.  Even  when  you 
go  to  church  in  these  times  you  can't  be 
sure,  beforehand,  what  you'll  hear.  Lesley," 
with  an  emphatic  glance  at  the  old  bread- 
basket, "there  are  some  beautiful  bread  plates 
selling  just  now  in  the  best  shops  in  town  ; 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  introduced  them 
on  her  stall  at  the  great  charity  fancy  fair 
you  must  have  heard  so  much  about,  and 
they  have  become  quite  a  fashion  ;  they  are 
made  both  in  plate,  china,  and  wood.  Tlie 
latter  ax'e  cheap  enough  to  suit  any  pocket." 

Mr.  Baird  understood  the  allusion,  for  he 
drew  the  obnoxious  bread-bask<  t  to  his  side 
with  something  very  like  afi'ection  :  "  That 
belonged  to  my  mother,"  he  said,  "  she 
brought  it  with  her  when  she  was  married, 
and  it  was  fellow  to  the  tea  trays  of  my 
boyhood.  They  gave  out  long  ago,  but  this 
will  last  my  time." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Baird,  but  young  folks  will  be 
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young  folks,  and  Lesley  would  like  some 
fashionable  things,  be  sure,"  replied  Miss 
Helen.  "  She  does  not  want  to  be  put  off 
with  everything  that  her  grandmother  did 
and  had." 

Mr.  Baird  looked  at  his  niece  with  a  faint 
smile.  Their  eyes  met,  and  she  saw  that  he 
needed  no  disclaimer  as  he  answered, 
"  Lesley  will  never  be  too  like  her  grand- 
mother, Miss  Helen,  and  time  makes  our 
links  with  the  past  ever  fewer  and  thinner, 
without  our  breaking  them  too  heedlessly." 
There  Mr.  Baivd  paused  suddenly,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  getting  off  his  usual 
ground  with  his  present  audience,  he 
resumed  his  ordinary  tone  and  a  more 
congenial  subject — 

"  And  when  you  have  finished  this  book 
that  you  are  upon,  Miss  Bell,"  said  he, 
"  have  you  settled  who  is  to  publish  it  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  it's  no  for  me  to  settle  that," 
said  Miss  Bell,  with  good-humoured  frank- 
ness ;  "  it's  no  who  shall  I  choose  to  publish 
it,  but  who  shall  I  get  to  pay  for  it !  I'll  not 
let  it  gae  for  naethiug." 

"That's  the  only  light  in  which  you 
writers  seem  to  see  yom*  work,"  said  Miss 
Helen  severely.  "  When  I  was  young  and 
we  were  living  at  Polmoot,  there  was  mostly 
a  godly  minister  staying  in  our  prophet's 
chamber,  and  then  I  did  hear  some  edifying 
conversation ;  but  since  Bell's  picked  up 
with  all  her  writing  folk,  there's  nothing  else 
going  but  '  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  ? 
And  what  did  he  get  for  it  ?  '  " 

"  Weel,  when  there  is  gear  goin',  I  dinna 
see  why  some  of  it  shouldua  come  my  way," 
pouted  Miss  Bell.  "  What's  gude  for  ouy- 
body  canna  be  sae  bad  for  me." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Bell,"  retorted 
her  sister,  "  for  if  I  was  not  by  to  look  after 
you,  '  gear,'  as  you  call  it,  would  run  fast  and 
fruitless  through  your  fingers." 

"  Helen  aye  ca's  it  rinnin'  through  my 
fingers  if  I  do  a  bit  what  I  like  wi't,"  said 
Miss  Bell,  addressing  her  host;  "  I  may  buy 
mysel'  a  new  gown,  or  I  may  mak'  a  present 
to  Mrs.  Partrick,  wha  can  present  hersel'  wi' 
a'  she  wants,  an'  mair  too  ;  but  I  mauna 
buy  a  book  that  I've  a  mind  to — and  it's 
wastrie  if  I  treat  mysel'  wi'  a  stravague 
among  my  bonnie  dens  and  glens,  even  when 
I  gae  there  to  find  mair  stories  to  mak'  mair 
money !  ' ' 

''  Well,  the  oftener  you  '  stravague '  this 
way  the  more  welcome  you'll  be,"  said  Mr, 
Baird  gallantly,  once  more  turning  the 
conversation;  "and  if  you  came  oftener 
you  would  get  more  stories,  for  some  which 


I  hear  slip  through  my  mind.  Lesley,  " 
he  went  on,  "  have  you  told  Miss  Bell 
about  that  ballad  ?  Lesley  has  been  scrap- 
ing together  some  stray  verses  of  an  old 
ballad  that  seems  to  have  got  lost  in  its 
entirety.  She  got  one  line  from  one  old 
woman  and  another  from  another,  until  at 
last  she  has  made  it  out  pretty  fairly.  Its 
scene  seems  to  be  our  own  '  trysting  stane ' 
— the  huge  block  which  lies  on  the  Edenlaw, 
not  far  above  old  Mrs.  Haldane's  cottage. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  how  it  got 
its  name,  for  certainly,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  neither  lovers  nor  anybody  else 
have  kept  appointments  at  it.  Who  knows 
but  that  in  days  long  gone  by,  some  such 
tragic  incident  as  that  of  this  ballad  put  an 
end  to  its  ancient  use  for  ever?  Lesley 
must  recite  it  to  us.  There's  a  ghost  in  it 
and  mysterious  death." 

"  Eh,  but  it  wiU  be  fearsome,"  protested 
Miss  Bell  shiveringly,  as  Lesley  began,  in 
her  quiet,  even  voice — 

I  see  a  man  on  the  green  liill  side 

(0  tlie  green  bill  side  is  lane  ! ) 
ITis  scarf  is  grey  and  his  bonnet  blue 

(But  Peggy,  she  sees  nane  !) 

I  ken  his  e'e,  and  his  brow  sae  brent, 

An'  I  maun  pass  him  soon  ; 
An'  the  licht  comes  through  him  as  he  stands 

'Atween  me  and  the  moon. 

"  0  Rab,  an'  why  suld  ye  come  back  ? 
Ye  ken  I  lo'ed  ye  weel. 
To  save  ye  frae  the  fause,  fause  sin 

0  I'd  ha'  de'ed  mysel'." 

"  0  bonnie  lass,  I  canna  rest, 

1  canna  lie  my  lane, 

For  I'm  thinkiu'  how  I  didna  keep 
Tryst  at  the  trysting  stane. 

"  I  canna  bide  aboon,  lassie, 
An'  I  canna  bide  below ; 
Ye've  haunted  me  up  and  doon,  lassie, 
An'  ye  willna  let  me  go  ! 

"  Sae  I've  come  to  keep  the  tryst,  lassie. 
An'  I'm  here  at  the  trysting  stane  "  ; 
— An'  her  deid  corp  lay  i'  the  green  hill  side 
— The  ghaist  went  na  back  alane. 

"  Eh,  mercy  me,  Lesley ! "  cried  Miss  Bell, 
"  I  hope  Helen'U  let  me  hae  a  licht  in  the 
bedroom  the  night.  To  hear  tell  sic  an 
awful-like  story  i'  the  gloaming !  I've  been 
thinkin'  I  ought  to  have  a  chapter  aboot 
ghaists  in  my  book  ;  but  I  fear  I'll  be  sair 
frighted  wi'  the  stories  I'll  hae  to  hear  afore 
I  get  the  richt  anes,  for  I'll  no  put  in  ony 
whaur  the  ghaists  werena  found  out, 
because  they're  a'  naethiug  but  lees !  " 

"Is  it  because  they  are  a'  lees  that  they 
fright  you  so  mucli?"  asked  Mr.  Baird 
mischievously,  falling  into  Miss  Bell's  ver- 
nacular, as  people  in  conversation  with  her 
were  apt  to  do. 
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"  The  ballad  might  be  wortli  something 
for  people  who  care  for  such  things,"  said 
Miss  Helen,  "  if  it  was  polished  iip  a  little. 
'  Her  deid  corp '  is  an  ugly  expression  ;  at 
least  it  might  be  altered  into  'a  dead  girl.'  " 

"  But  then  it  would  not  be  an  old  ballad, 
you  see,"  answered  Mr.  Baird.  "  The  grim 
old  phrase  does  exactly  what  it  is  intended 
to  do — it  stamps  a  sudden  sense  of  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  on  the  idea  of  youthful 
loveliness  sure  to  be  conjured  up  in  the  mind 
by  the  earlier  verses." 

"  Aye,  ye're  a  gude  critic,  Mr.  Baird,"  said 
Miss  Bell.  "  I  think  Lesley's  got  a  gude 
grip  o't.  Ye'll  be  prood  of  her,  Mr. 
Baird.  (I  wish  Helen  would.be  prood  o' 
me!)  It  was  real  clever  o'  the  creature! 
It's  the  luck  that  falls  to  some.  I  dinna 
think  I'd  hae  noticed  a  line  in  an  auld  wife's 
clavers  to  be  ane  I  didna  ken  in  print." 

"  It  was  not  1  who  noticed  the  first,"  said 
honest  Lesley,  blushing  warmly  in  the  twi- 
light;  "  it  was  Mr.  Eab  Bethune  who  told 
uncle  he  had  heard  an  old  shepherd  say, '  the 
mist  was  not  over  thick,'  '  but  just  like  the 
lassie's  deid  lover  ' — 

The  licht  comes  tliroiigh  him  as  he  stands 

'Atween  me  au'  tlie  moou. 

Mr.  Eab  asked  uncle  if  he  knew  any  song 
where  those  lines  occurred,  and  then  I  made 
out  the  rest." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Mr.  Baird.  "Well, 
Mr.  Rab  will  have  some  other  work  to  do 
now-a-days,  now  he's  left  the  University  for 
good;  for  he's  just  starting  to  London  to  be 
private  secretary  to  some  great  political 
gentleman.  It's  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
Mr.  Eab,  for  they  say  the  Earl's  son  would 
have  been  glad  of  the  post." 

"  Weel,  next  autumn  at  farthest,  he'll 
come  back  to  his  ain  hills  an'  his  auld 
sangs,"  said  kindly  Miss  Bell.  "  Sure,  ane 
year  in  London  doesna  mak'  a  man  forget 
a'  he's  left  behind  him.  And  yet  I  dinna 
ken  — '  Ance  awa,  aye  awa,'  says  the  auld 
proverb." 

"  There's  always  a  difference  between 
going  out  and  coming  in,"  observed  Miss 
Helen.  "London  will  be  Mr.  Rab's  home 
now  for  years  to  come — and  Bethune  only 
the  place  he  comes  to  for  a  change.  He'll 
marry  some  lady  he'll  meet  there,  and  he'll 
wonder  however  he  once  managed  to  live 
among  poor  country  folk  in  a  place  like  this. 
There  are  plenty  of  ladies  with  rank  and 
wealth  who  won't  say  no  to  Mr.  Rab's 
handsome  face  and  old  name.  I  hope  he'll 
do  well  for  himself,  and  not  be  caught  by 
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the  first  pretty  face  that  is  selfish  enough 
to  count  itself  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  young 
man's  future." 

Now  Lesley  had  never  forgotten  Miss 
Helen's  warnnig  as  to  her  position  of  a  guest 
at  Bethune.  But  hotly  as  she  had  writhed 
under  it  for  the  moment,  and  really  as  it 
had  influenced  her  on  more  than  one 
occasion  since,  she  had  quite  forgiven 
it,  as  having  been  uttered  in  good  faith,  and 
being  perhaps  but  the  natural  utterance  of 
stern  knowledge  of  the  world.  Yet  slie 
never  dreamed  that  Miss  Helen  remembered 
her  own  words  and  the  effect  they  had  pro- 
duced on  Lesley,  and  that  her  present 
speech  was  a  carefully  measured  sequel, 
during  whose  deliverance  she  covertly 
watched  Lesley,  who  sat,  with  bm-sting 
heart,  unable  to  glance  right  or  left,  staring 
straight  out  upon  "  the  green  hill  side." 

At  that  instant  the  door  of  the  parlour 
was  opened,  and  a  husky  voice  spoke  in  the 
dusk  : 

"  Miss  Lesley,  will  ye  come  oot  for  a 
minute?  " 

Lesley  jumped  up,  relieved  at  her  release, 
and  stabbed  to  the  heart  to  feel  that  she 
could  be  relieved  by  such  a  cause.  For  she 
knew  what  was  coming.  It  was  the  plough- 
man, Jock  Halliday,  who  had  stepped  into 
the  house  to  call  his  young  mistress  to  see 
the  last  of  poor  Peg. 

The  dog  was  dying  in  the  stable.  The 
kindly  servants  would  have  liked  to  have 
her  in  the  kitchen,  but  twice  they  had 
carried  her  in,  and  twice  she  had  crawled 
out  again.  She  was  lying  in  the  corner, 
where  her  litter  had  always  been  made  up, 
the  corner  where  Lesley  had  been  led  again 
and  again  to  welcome  and  admire  a  new 
pup.  When  she  saw  her  dear  mistress,  the 
poor  beast  feebly  flapped  her  tail,  and 
stretching  out  her  head,  tried  to  lick  her 
hand.  But  her  eyes  were  nearly  glazed, 
and  she  panted  hard. 

"  She's  goin'  easy,"  said  the  man.  "  Puir 
Peg,  bonnie  doggie,  ye've  done  your  duty 
fine,  and  ye's  nothing  to  trouble  ye  nowye's 
deein'." 

The  honest  fellow  made  an  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun.  He  was  "queer,"  this  plough- 
man, and  the  neighbours  were  apt  to 
forecast  trouble  for  his  death-bed. 

But  Peggy's  glazing  eyes  were  troubled. 
It  had  ever  been  Lesley's  boast  that  Peg 
always  understood  whether  she  was  pleased 
or  "  put  out."  And  Peg  knew  that  Lesley's 
tears  were  falling  fast  on  her  rough  coat, 
and  Peg  could  do  nothing  now  to  while  away 
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this  trouble.  She  knew  she  was  its  cause. 
So  once  more  she  stretched  out  her  head  in 
an  effort  to  hck  Lesley's  hand  ;  once  more 
the  pathetic  eyes  looked  up  as  if  she  would 
say,  "  Forgive  me,"  and  then  the  poor  head 
fell  lifeless. 

"  I'll  bury  her  oot  on  the  hill,  miss.  I'll 
bury  her  by  the  big  stane,  sae  that  you'll 
aye  ken  wliaur  she's  lying,"  said  the  ne'er- 
do-well  ploughman,  awed  and  softened  by 
the  sight  of  Lesley's  unrestrained  tears. 
"  I'll  bury  her  better  than  many  a  Christian, 
as  she  deserves." 

With  a  few  last  tender  caresses  of  the 
poor  dead  dog,  Lesley  turned  away.  As 
she  opened  the  stable  door,  she  heard  voices 
in  the  gaidea,  and  hmig  back.  The  voices 
were  tlio;  e  of  her  imcle  and  Mr.  Eab 
Bethune.  There  was  a  dog  cart  at  the  gate 
piled  up  with  luggage.  The  young  gentle- 
man had  evidently  stopped  at  Edenhaugh 
to  say  good-bye  on  his  way  to  the  station  to 
catch  the  evening  train.  Her  micle  was 
pressing  him  to  come  into  the  house,  and 
Lesley  knew  there  was  time  for  him  to  do 
so  ;  but  he  refused,  though  still  he  lingered 
by  the  paling  and  looked  backwards.  If 
Miss  Helen  had  not  spoken  as  she  did,  very 
likely  Lesley  would  have  gone  forward  and 
said  good-bye.  But  now  how  could  she  ? 
— and  with  her  face  all  tear-stained  !  She 
passed  out  of  the  stable  by  another  way, 
tied  behind  the  bushes  to  the  back  hall  door 
and  upstairs  into  her  own  room.  As  she 
entered  it  she  heard  the  wheels  of  the  dog 
cart  rattle  down  the  road. 

Lesley  sat  down  on  her  little  bed.  The 
wide  white  chamber  was  silvern  with  moon- 
light. She  heard  a  cow  low  from  the  byre  as 
the  ploughman  passed  it  with  heavy  foot- 
steps. Then  a  startled  sheep  bleated  in  the 
fold.  She  could  see  the  stars  shining  down 
from  their  old  places,  just  as  she  had  always 
seen  them  since  the  days  when,  as  a  little 
child,  she  had  "wondered  what  they  were." 
It  was  all  so  familiar,  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
have  grown  so  strange.  Lesley's  own  little 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Eab  gone  and 
Peggy  dead !  Only  the  loss  of  a  dumb 
favomite  and  the  absence  of  an  undeclared 
lover.  Slight  incidents,  yet  of  such  material 
is  the  tragedy  of  life  made.  And  the  souls 
which  do  not  develop  under  their  influence 
would  not  develop  though  the  earth  quaked 
or  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

Loss,  alas !  always  makes  us  realise  the 
insecurity  of  what  remains.  Lesley  remem- 
bered, as  she  sat  there,  that  people  often  said 


Mr.  Baird  was  " 


agemg, 


and  little  Jamie 


Logan  was  but  a  child,  not  bound  to  her  by 
any  recognisable  tie,  so  that  the  tiny  waves 
of  life,  apart  from  the  great  gulf  of  death, 
might  at  any  moment  easily  wash  him  far 
away.  And  what  then  ?  What  would 
remain  ? 

For  the  first  time  the  chill  of  life's  possible 
loneliness  struck  upon  Lesley  Baird' s  warm 
young  heart,  and  its  touch  is  very  startling 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  those 
bitter  lessons  which  convince  us  that  even 
loneliness  is  not  the  worst  thing  — may  even 
be  the  best  since  it  may  leave  us  with  God — 
and  is  far  less  to  be  feared  than  the  uncon- 
genialities,  the  discords,  the  irretrievable 
wrongs  and  pains  which  may  creep  into  all 
human  relationships,  until  they  even  corrode 
that  image  of  God  which  we  set  up  in  our 
hearts,  made  out  of  the  best  material  we 
have  found  among  our  fellow  men. 

Lesley  Baird  could  know  none  of  these 
things  yet.  But  she  was  a  good  and  docile  girl 
who  had  always  loved  God  her  Father,  and 
striven  to  walk  honestly  in  every  simple 
right  way  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  ; 
and  so  she  tried  to  say  to  herself  now,  as 
life's  mysterious  vista  opened  upon  her  heart, 
that  whatever  came  would  be  her  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  therefore  must  be  borne. 
She  could  only  say  so  falteringly,  for  it  had 
already  passed  out  of  the  region  of  super- 
ogatory  formulas  (which  we  can  all  utter  so 
glibly) ;  while  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
practise  the  patience  which  works  experi- 
ence, and  ends  in  the  sweet  confidence  of 
those  admitted  to  that  secret  of  the  universe 
which  reveals  that  the  Heavenly  Father's 
will  is  always  bearable  and  always  best — is 
indeed  but  our  own  will  working  free  from 
the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  helplessness. 

"  Yes,"  Lesley  said  to  herself  as  she  sat 
in  the  moonlight,  "there  is  truth  in  Miss 
Helen's  words,  '  that  there  is  always  a 
difference  between  going  out  and  coming  in  ' 
— for  if  Rab  came  back  to-morrow  there  would 
be  no  Peggy  running  to  meet  him  and  fawn 
upon  him,  and  plenty  more  is  sure  to  happen 
before  he  does  come  back.  How  strange 
Rab  Bethune  looked  to-night,  how  pale,  how 
unlike  himself.  And  neither  Miss  Lucy  nor 
the  laird  were  with  him  to  see  him  off ! 
Yet,  after  all,  I  can  see  already  that  it  is  well 
Rab  should  not  stay  long  at  Bethune  Towers. 
A  man  must  have  work  of  his  own  in  the 
world ;  besides  that,  the  poor  old  laird  is  not 
the  best  companion  for  him,  though  he  is 
his  own  father  ;  Rab  is  so  easily  influenced 
just  because  he  is  so  likeable  and  so  genial. 
Rab  will  find  plenty  of  people  to  love  him, 
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uud  he  is  not  hard  to  please."  And  there 
Lesley  gulped  down  a  little  pain,  ^Yhich  she 
would  not  allow  to  crystallise  even  into  a 
tliouu:lit. 

When  she  thought  the  traces  of  tears  were 
fairly  effaced  from  her  countenance  she  went 
downstairs  again,  and  was  hospitably  shocked 
to  find  that  her  visitors  had  been  sitting  by 
themselves.  Mr.  Baird  had  only  returned  to 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  had  been 
summoned  away  by  some  neighbouring 
farmer  calling  on  business.  A  servant  maid 
was  setting  supper,  and  as  Lesley  descended 
the  stau's  she  heard  the  two  ladies  in 
animated  conversation  with  her,  but  the  only 
words  which  caught  her  ear  as  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  door  were  Miss  Helen's — 

"  Hold  yom-  tongue,  Bell." 

Lesley  made  ample  apologies,  and  between 
the  duties  of  the  supper  table  and  the  simple 
service  of  family  worship,  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  fm-ther  general  conversation. 
Lesley  noticed  that  her  uncle  said  nothing 
iibout  Eab  Bethune's  farewell,  and  felt 
instinctively  that  his  silence  rose  from  the 
same  cause  which  kept  her  mute  regarding 
her  favourite's  death — a  shrinking  alike 
from  Miss  Bell's  unsympathetic  jiity  and 
from  Miss  Helen's  jarring  comment. 

The  moment  the  visitors  had  said  good- 
night, Lesley  went  up  to  her  uncle,  put  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  grizzled  hair. 

"  Peg  is  gone,  uncle." 

"  Poor,  good  Peg,"  said  Mr.  Baird,  in  his 
deepest  tone.  He  had  seen  the  deaths  of 
half  a  score  of  those  canine  friends  whose 
life  is  as  brief  as  their  love  is  true,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  faithful  people  with  whom 
any  fresh  pang  only  brings  out  the  memory 
of  old  pangs  ;  in  his  sigh  for  Peg,  there 
was  renewed  regi'et  for  Tiny  and  Toby, 
and  Chappie  and  Carlo,  and  all  the  other 
dead  doggies  of  Edenhaugh.  He  would 
bring  home  a  new  dog  next  market 
day — but  it  would  be  in  memory  of  the  old 
ones — and  he  would  call  it  by  a  different 
name. 

"And  Piab  Bethune  has  gone,  Lesley," 
Mr.  Baird  said,  after  the  pause  of  a  few 
minutes.  "  He  stopped  and  said  good-bye  to 
me.  I  think  he'd  have  come  in,  if  I  hadn't 
happened  to  say  we  had  the  Misses  Gibson 
visiting  us.  (Its  wonderful  how  many 
people  don't  seem  to  wish  to  meet  tlicni ! ) 
Mr.  Eab  seemed  sorely  put  out  at  going 
away.  He  was  not  a  bit  like  himself.  I 
wondered  at  him,  for  he's  not  going  far, 
and  he's  not  going  for  ever  ;  but  perhaps 


he   feels   how   frail   the    laird    is    and    how 
likely  to  be  taken  off  at  an  hour's  notice." 

At  thought  of  the  instability  of  all  eartlily 
ties,  Lesley's  clasp  round  her  uncle's  neck 
grew  tighter.  And  she  felt  as  if  she  ought 
to  tell  him  something — as  if  he  ought  to 
know  that  she  was  grieving  more  than  he 
thought  for  Eab's  going  away.  Yet  what 
was  there  to  tell  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  So 
she  only  clung  and  kissed. 

The  Misses  Gibson  found  a  servant  lass 
waiting  in  their  bedroom  "to  see  if  she  could 
do  anything  for  them." 

"  Eh,  and  are  you  grcetin'  too,  Janey?  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Bell  ;  "  you're  a  grcetin' 
hoose  at  Edenhaugh !  There  was  Miss 
Lesley  i'  the  morn  greetin'  owre  her  doggie, 
and  there  was  auld  Elsie  setting  the  supper 
greetin'  owre  the  thought  o'  '  j\Iaster  Eab  ' 
going  '  his  lane  to  London,'  as  if  he  wasna 
leavin'  aught  behint  him." 

"  Just  because  she  happened  to  be  in  the 
station  when  he  left  this  evening,"  sneered 
Miss  Helen.  "  Did  she  expect  the  whole 
household  of  Bethune  to  be  on  the  platform, 
with  wails  and  lamentations  ?  Taking  a 
train  to  London  isn't  such  an  event  to  the 
gentry  as  it  seems  to  old  Elsie,  who  has 
never  seen  the  other  side  of  the  Edenlaw  ! 
But  what's  been  ■UTang  wi'  you,  Janey  ?  " 

"  The  puir  doggie's  just  died,"  answered 
the  girl,  blushing  for  her  tears  and  trying  to 
excuse  them  ;  "an'  puir  Miss  Lesley  was  sae 
sair  cut  up  it  garred  me  greet  to  see  her." 

"Did  Miss  Lesley  know  of  this  then 
before  supper  ?"  asked  Miss  Helen  quietly. 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Ah  weel,  she  never  lat  on,"  commented 
Miss  Bell.  "  Dinna  fash  yersel',  Janey, 
Miss  Lesley  soon  dried  her  tears." 

"Good-night,  Janey,"  said  Miss  Helen, 
shutting  the  door  upon  the  damsel  in  a  way 
that  made  the  girl  think  she  had  "made  too 
free  "  or  had  otherwise  given  some  offence. 

"  And  so  Miss  Lesley  knew  the  dog  was 
dead,  and  kept  close  and  preserved  the  same 
face !  Be  sure  she  knew  also  that  Eab 
Bethune  was  fairly  off — and  kept  that  quiet 
too.  And  so  Miss  Lesley  can  keep  secrets — 
and  we  must  have  had  some  good  practice 
before  we  do  that  well !  " 

"Hoot,  Helen,"  cried  Miss  Bell,  "ye 
whiles  thocht  it  was  foohsh  to  mak'  a  stour 
about  an  auld  doggie.  An'  ye  wadua  ha' 
had  her  mak'  a  stour  owre  a  young  man, 
wad  ye,  Helen  ?  She's  more  sense  than  I 
have,  I'm  thinkin',  for  I  didna  leave  aff 
greetin'  for  my  doggie  for  weeks  an'  weeks. 
But  I  was  aye  a  foolish  limmer." 
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"  Which  dog  did  you  call  yours,  Bell  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Helen  sarcastically ;  "  was  it 
the  one  that  used  to  go  about  so  much  after 
the  lad  Atchison  ?  It's  not  easy  to  remem- 
ber— for  you  were  always  either  laughing  or 
crying  over  something." 

"An'  I  can  greet  and  laugh  yet,"  said 
poor  Miss  Bell ;  "  though  there's  a  differ 
whiles.  An'  as  muckle  pleasure  now  i'  the 
tear  as  i'  the  smile.  Ye've  neither  laughit 
nor  greetit  owre  muckle  yersel',  Helen.  Ye 
dinna  ken  what  ye've  missed." 

"  Good  night,  Bell,"  said  Miss  Helen ;  "  to 
hear  you  talk  at  times  I  should  have  my 
doubts  about  you  as  a  serious  Christian 
woman  if  you  weren't  my  own  sister." 

Then  there  was  silence  in  the  darkness, 
for  the  moon  was  not  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  One  or  two  steps  went  by  up  the 
stairs,  and  one  or  two  doors  closed,  and  the 
whole  household  was  evidently  retired  to 
rest.  The  sisters  sank  unconsciously  to 
sleep,  until  Miss  Bell  was  suddenly  roused 
by  Miss  Helen  saying  sharply — 

"Bell,  listen!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  below    tlie  window  —  and  of  voices 


talking. 


Though 


the    sounds  were    sup- 


pressed, as  being  made  by  people  who  did 
not  desire  to  make  unnecessary  disturbance, 
there   was   nothing   stealthy   about   them ; 


and  thieves  were  not  the  terror  which 
occurred  to  the  ladies. 

"  I  heard  some  one  say  •  ghaists,'  Helen — - 
I'm  sure  I  did,"  cried  Bell,  clutching  her 
sister's  arm. 

"Bell,  you're  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Helen; 
"it's  fire  I'm  thinking  of.  That's  Mr. 
Baird's  own  voice." 

"  Loshie  me  !  I'm  glad  I  put  new  frills  on 
my  dressin'  gown,"  sighed  Miss  Bell  tremu- 
lously ;  "  but  it  wadna  be  sae  pitchy  dark  if 
it  was  fire.  I'm  sure  I  heard  the  word 
'ghaists!  '" 

"  As  the  fool  thinks,  so  the  bell  tinks,'" 
quoted  Miss  Helen.  "  There  1  that's  Mr. 
Baird's  voice  again  !  and  he's  laughing,  so 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  That's  the- 
door  shut  and  fastened  up  ;  and  this  is  Mr. 
Baird's  foot  on  the  stairs." 

He  paused  outside  their  door  and  asked 
cautiously — 

"  Are  you  waking,  ladies  ?  " 

"Eh,  yes,  Mr.  Baird,"  cried  Miss  Bell, 
"  we  are,  an'  we're  awfu'  frighted." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Bell,"  said  Miss 
Helen. 

"  I  feared  you  might  be  alarmed,  that  is 
why  I  came  to  reassure  you.  There  is 
nothing  wrong — nothing  at  all.  Only  a 
foolish  fancy  of  the  ploughman's.  Good- 
night, once  more." 


PIOUS  POSE. 


'Praying  always," 


PIOUS  pose  is  not  devotion  ; 
Whining  is  not  prayer ; 
Silent  souls  are  heard  in  heaven, 

Who  are  everywhere 
Weighed  with  longing  born  of  loving, 

Toiling  as  they  can, 
Ever  trusting  God  to  help  them 
In  their  work  for  man. 

God  is  all  the  wearies'  helper, 

Weary  with  love's  cares ; 
Upturned  eyes  and  white  hand  clasping 

Patiently  He  bears. 
Baffled  people  speak  the  language 

Understood  in  heaven ; 
Into  hands  that  fail  with  toiling 

Are  its  answers  given. 


Smilings  made  for  God  to  see  them, 

Tones  for  Him  to  hear. 
Attitudes  and  dress  and  motion 

Feigning  godly  fear  ; 
Dirged  response  and  anguished  measure 

Cried  as  if  in  pain — 
These  may,  rising,  reach  a  rooftree, 

But  fall  back  agam. 

Church  is  not  God's  auditorium. 

That  is  everywhere. 
Labour  which  begets  a  hunger. 

That  alone  is  prayer. 
Weary  children,  children  weeping — 

These  are  heard  on  high. 
Move  God's  love,  and  pity's  helping, 

Move  Eternity. 

B.  W.  S. 


ION  KEITH-FALCONER. 


By  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


MISSIONARIES  of  royal  or  of  noble 
blood  have  not  been  very  abundant  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But 
there  have  been  some.  No  briirhter  star 
ever  shone  in  the  firmament  of  Scotland 
than  that  of  its  noblest,  purest,  most  devoted 
missionary,  St  Columba,  not  less  truly  a  son 
of  kings  after  the  flesh  than  a  king  of  men 
after  the  spirit.  In  comparatively  modern 
times,  the  Scottish  nobility  have  given  to 
Christ's  cause  martyrs  and  confessors  like 
the  Marquis  of  ArgyU,  and  ladies  who  were 
at  least  missionaries  in  spirit,  like  the 
Countess  of  Leven,  the  Viscountess  Glen- 
orchy,  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  But  it 
has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to 
furnish  a  young  man  of  noble  blood  who 
verily  went  forth  to  dwell  among  imbe- 
lievers,  settled  do'^na  in  the  midst  of  them  to 
teach  them  concerning  Christ  and  His  salva- 
tion, and  yielded  up  his  life,  a  martyr  to  the 
climate,  before  he  had  been  six  months 
among  them. 

Ion  Keith  -  Falconer  was  a  man  who 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  St. 
Columba.  He  was  in  many  ways  remark- 
able. Tall,  handsome,  and  of  commanding 
appearance,  like  the  great  missionary  saint 
of  lona  ;  affable,  affectionate,  and  most  self- 
denying  ;  preaching  Christ  by  a  most  Christ- 
like life  as  well  as  by  the  lip,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  great  scholar  and  a  renowned 
athlete,  yet  humble  and  transparent  as  a 
child.  And  all  that  he  had  and  was  he 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  he  did  this 
so  cheerfully  and  so  naturally  that  he 
appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  anything 
unusual. 

Strange  to  our  view  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, when  an  instrument  of  so  rare  temper 
all  ready  for  His  service  was  allowed  to  be 
shattered,  almost  before  it  had  begun  to  be 
used.  Coleridge  Patteson,  with  whom  we 
instinctively  class  Keith  -  Falconer,  had 
achieved  a  goodly  record  before  his  career 
was  so  sadly  ended  ;  in  respect  of  what  he 
accomplished,  the  Scottish  missionary  is 
rather  to  be  classed  ^\dth  Captain  Allen 
Gardiner,  and  the  other  six  Tierra  del  Fuego 
martyrs,  who  yielded  up  their  lives  before 
they  had  made  one  convert  or  even  struck 
one  blow.  But  Captain  Gardiner's  work  was 
not   suffered  to    die,    notwithstanding    the 


tragic  fate  of  himself  and  his  comrades  ; 
rather  did  the  sad  tale,  disclosed  by  their 
unfinished  journals,  and  starved  skeleton 
bodies  found  on  the  beach,  kindle  the  holy 
zeal  of  like-minded  men,  some  of  whom  had 
a  similar  fate,  while  others  were  enabled  to 
reap  what  had  been  so  strangely  and  tragi- 
cally so^\'n.  The  success  of  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego  mission  was  such  as  to  draw  from  the 
late  Charles  Dar'\\dn  the  most  cordial  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  a  work  which  he  had  at 
one  time  declared  could  not  possibly  succeed. 
In  the  heart  of  his  countrymen,  the  early 
death  of  Ion  Keith-Falconer  will  only  sanc- 
tify and  endear  the  cause  m  which  he  died  ; 
and  Scotchmen  will  be  imworthy  alike  of 
their  country  and  their  Lord  if  ever  men  or 
means  are  wanting  to  carry  on  the  Keith- 
Falconer  mission  to  the  men  of  Southern 
Arabia. 

The  family  from  which  he  sprang,  two  or 
three  generations  back,  was  about  the  most 
unlikely  in  broad  Scotland  to  produce  a  mis- 
sionary. But  in  the  person  of  his  father,  the 
late  Francis  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kintore,  a 
marvellous  blessing  came  down,  as  it  were, 
straight  from  heaven  ;  simple  in  nature,  he 
was  full  of  grace,  and  showed  a  combination 
of  gentleness  and  earnestness,  of  faith  and 
charity,  which  disarmed  opposition  and  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  all.  Ion,  his  third 
son,  was  born  at  Keith  Hall,  the  family  seat 
in  Aberdeenshire,  5th  July,  1856.  From  his 
earliest  years  his  mother  instilled  into  his 
mind  a  simple,  unquestioning  faith  in  Christ 
which  became  the  great  feature  of  his  life, 
and  set  him  in  that  rank  of  single-hearted, 
heroic  believers  of  which  General  Gordon 
was  the  type.  When  we  read  of  his  studying 
the  Bible  with  his  elder  brother  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  reading  it  to  the  country  people 
near  Keith  Hall,  we  may  have  some  doubt 
whereunto  this  early  piety  will  grow.  But 
as  he  grows,  the  unselfish  spirit  toward  man 
shows  itself  side  by  side  with  the  devout 
spirit  toward  God ;  he  has  a  marvellous 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  nature,  making 
him  popular  with  all ;  and  when  he  goes  to 
Harrow,  he  shows  himself  as  courageous  as 
he  is  guileless,  and  while  "  an  accomplished 
Christian,"  as  an  old  schoolfellow  called 
him,  he  is  diligent  as  a  scholar,  and  as  his 
master  testifies,  "  always  energetic,  manly, 
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and  vigorous."  At  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, after  beginning  with  matliematics, 
at  "wiiich  be  worked  with  good  success,  he 
appeared  to  feel  that  mathematical  study 
was  too  far  off  from  the  work  of  life  to  be 
made  his  special  business ;  he  therefore 
changed  to  the  theological  tripos,  and  in 
that  department  became  so  fascinated  by 
Oriental  languages  that  thereafter  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  became  his  peculiar 
domain.  While  a  most  industrious  scholar, 
as  his  subsequent  attainments  as  an  Ori- 
entalist amply  demonstrated,  there  was  a 
certain  caprice  in  his  nature  which  from 
time  to  time  carried  him  off  in  any  direction 
that  struck  his  fancy,  but  not  so  as  to  in- 
terfere materially  with  his  primary  pursuits. 
In  two  accomplishments  he  was  facile 
princcps — short  -  hand  Avriting  and  bicycling. 
The  art  of  short-hand  he  taught  himself, 
adopting  the  method  of  Pitman,  and  so 
proficient  did  he  become  that  his  pace  and 
accuracy  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Later 
on,  he  was  selected  to  write  the  article  on 
short-hand  for  the  "  Encycloptedia  Britan- 
nica  " — a  piece  of  work  which  he  executed 
with  much  diligence  and  painstaking,  giving 
an  historical  review  of  the  various  published 
systems  which  had  been  proposed  for  English, 
amounting  in  all  to  483.  In  proof  of  his 
carefulness  his  biographer  states  that  on  one 
occasion  he  paid  a  special  visit  to  Oxford  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting  in  the  Bodleian 
t\vo  books  spoken  of  in  the  article,  the 
unique  copy  of  "  Bright's  Characterie " 
(1585)  and  the  anonymous  work  of  "Willis, 
the  "  Stenographie,"  of  1G02,  of  which  only 
one  other  copy  is  laiown. 

As  a  bicyclist,  too,  his  fame  was  un- 
rivalled. For  two  years  he  was  the 
champion  bicyclist  of  England,  and  as 
president  for  ten  years  of  the  Bicycling 
Club,  and  chairman  at  bicycle  dinners  and 
other  re-unions,  he  became  kno"\\Ti  over  a 
\\ide  circle  of  enthusiastic  young  men,  who 
were  drawn  to  him  personally  by  his  engag- 
ing nature,  while  they  exulted  in  the 
achievements  by  which  he  glorified  their  art. 
Many  are  the  wonderful  rides  which  he  per- 
formed. He  covered  in  thirteen  days  the 
whole  road,  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats.  Perhaps  his 
most  remarkable  race  was  one  of  five  miles, 
between  professionals  and  amateurs,  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  near  Fulham,  in  October, 
1878.  This  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  a 
race  between  him  and  John  Keen,  the 
professional  champion  of  the  day,  whom  he 
beat  by  five  yards.    The  time  was  by  far  the 


fastest  on  record, 
respectively  thus- 


The  five  miles  were  done 


1st  mile 
2ud  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th  „ 


•2ni.  59s. 
om.  Is. 
3m.  7s. 
3m.  r2s. 
2m.  52rs. 


making  in  all  15  minutes  llf  seconds. 
"  The  excitement,"  to  use  his  ovnx  words, 
' '  Avas  something  indescribable.  Such  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  was  never  heard  of.  The 
pace  for  the  last  mile  was  terrific,  as  the 
time  shows  ;  and  when  it  was  over  I  felt  as 
fit  and  comfortable  as  ever  I  felt  in  my  life. 
And  even  when  the  race  was  going  on  I  felt 
actually  that  we  were  going  slowly,  and  that 
the  time  would  be  bad,  and  the  reason  was, 
I  was  in  such  beautiful  condition.  I  did  not 
perspire  or  blow  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  people  here  are  enchanted  about  it,  so 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that,  not- 
withstanding my  othei-  work  and  other  busi- 
ness, I  can  yet  beat,  with  positive  comfort 
and  ease,  the  fastest  rider  in  the  world." 

In  a  moral  pomt  of  view  he  thought  well 
of  bicycling.  "It  is  an  excellent  thing," 
he  said,  "  to  encourage  an  innocent  sport 
(such  as  bicycling)  which  keeps  young  fellows 
out  of  the  public  -  houses,  music  -  halls, 
gambling-hells,  and  all  other  traps  that  are 
ready  to  catch  them.  ...  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  enter  for  a  few  races  in  public, 
and  not  merely  ride  on  the  road  for  exercise, 
because  in  the  former  case  one  has  to  train 
one's  self,  and  this  involves  abstinence  from 
beer  and  wine  and  tobacco,  and  early  going 
to  bed  and  early  rising,  and  gets  one's  body 
into  a  really  vigorous,  healthy  state.  As  to 
bettmg,  nearly  all  clubs  strictly  forbid  it,  and 
any  one  found  at  it  is  liable  to  be  ejected 
promptly.  A  bicycle  racecourse  is  as  quiet 
and  respectable  as  a  public  science  lecture 
by  Tyndall  ...  If  we  exercised  and 
trained  our  bodies  more  than  we  do  there 
would  be  less  illness,  bad  temper,  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  more  vigour  and  simplicity 
of  life.  Of  course  you  can  have  too  much  of 
it,  but  the  tendency  in  most  cases  is  to  in- 
dulge the  body  and  not  exercise  it  enough, 
and  athletic  contests  are  an  excellent  means 
of  inducing  young  people  to  deny  themselves 
in  this  respect."  Between  his  two  me- 
chanical accomplishments,  short-hand  and 
bicycling,  he  found  a  picturesque  analogy  ; 
short-hand  was  to  literature  what  bicycling 
was  to  the  road — it  enabled  one  to  get  rapidly 
over  the  ground  ;  both  demanded  vigour  and 
both  imparted  vigour  ;  the  one  brought  in- 
tellectual wealth,  the  other  amplified  one's 
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knowledge  of  tlie  country,  and  of  aU  the 
sights  and  aspects  of  nature. 

Meanwhile  he  is  hard  at  woi'k  in  the 
theological  tripos.  He  succeeds  in  1870  in 
gaining  one  of  the  two  Jeremie  prizes  for 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  he  is  also  a  prizeman  at  the  two  annual 
examinations  in  1876  and  1877.  In  1878  he 
takes  his  degree  in  the  theological  tripos.  So 
familiar  had  he  become  with  Hebrew  that  he 
could  use  it  for  writing  letters  or  translating 
hymns  ;  among  other  hymns  he  translated 
'  •  Lead,  kindly  Light. ' '  In  May  he  was  elected 
a  Tyrwhitt  scholar.  In  1880,  as  the  result 
of  his  examination  for  the  scientific  tripos, 
he  obtained  a  first  place.  In  the  end  of 
that  year  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  five  months,  establishing  close  and 
happy  relations  with  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
and  here  his  qualities  as  a  "born  teacher" 
found  fine  scope.  In  1885  he  published  a 
work  at  which  he  had  been  working  for  five 
years,  "  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,"  a  translation 
from  the  Syriac,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and 
critical  sagacity,  and  affording  noble  promise 
— blighted,  alas  ! — of  future  contributions  to 
Oriental  literature.  We  may  sum  up  this 
outline  of  his  Cambridge  life  by  adding  that, 
in  1886,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University,  an  office  in  which  he  succeeded 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  who  in  his 
turn  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer, 
author  of  "  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus," 
who  was  murdered  by  the  Arabs  during  an 
expedition  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing friendly  relations  with  them. 

^Ye  have  hardly  touched,  in  this  brief 
sketch,  on  his  Christian  life  at  Cambridge. 
But  it  was  alike  decided  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Keith-Falconer  was  one  of  those  men  that 
dill  not  so  much  speak  about  religion  in 
general  intercourse  as  try  to  exemplify  it. 
Among  congenial  friends  he  entered  heartily 
into  Christian  conversation.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  worker.  He  aided  in  the  Barnwell 
Mission,  and  he  was  an  active  helper  of  Mr. 
Moody  in  his  Cambridge  visit.  But  he  never 
neglected  his  proper  University  work  to  en- 
gage in  what  might  appear  to  be  work  of  a 
higher  class.  ' '  Everything  in  its  own  order ' ' 
required  a  different  course. 

But  the  great  sphere  of  his  missionary  ac- 
tivity was  the  East  End  of  London.  Here 
he  established  the  closest  relations  with  Mr. 


Charrington,  whom  the  convictions  of  con- 
science had  constrained  to  abandon  the 
lucrative  business  of  a  brewer,  and  to  devote 
himself,  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  the  Christian 
elevation  of  the  East  End.  Keith-Falconer 
was  led  to  take  a  very  active  and  laborious 
part  in  rearing  the  vast  Assembly  Hall  in 
which  thousands  of  the  people  now  meet  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  which  is  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  much  earnest  Christian 
work.  Towards  this  erection  he  contributed 
very  largely  from  his  personal  means,  hi:5 
donations  in  all  amounting  to  some  £2,000  ; 
but  he  also  wrote  letters  without  number, 
and  raised  a  large  share  of  the  £24,000 — 
the  estimated,  though  far  from  the  real 
cost  of  the  building.  While  ever  free  and 
generous  in  the  use  of  his  money,  he  was 
eminently  sympathetic  and  painstaking  in 
his  endeavours  to  help  the  poor.  He 
"took  up"  case  after  case,  trying  to  find 
employment,  releasing  unfortunate  debtors, 
"  rigging  out "  those  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  always  exercising 
a  very  thoughtful  and  kindly  consideration. 
He  gained  by  this  means  many  a  heart 
that  mere  money  gifts  would  never  have 
conquered  ;  it  is  said  that  a  cabman  was  so 
impressed  by  his  goodness  that  he  always 
sought  the  privilege  of  driving  him,  when  in 
London,  for  nothing. 

In  his  whole  University  career,  as  well  as 
in  the  less  formal  engagements  of  his  life, 
Keith-Falconer  always  had  before  him  the 
use  that,  in  some  form,  had  to  be  made  of 
his  gifts  and  acquirements,  for  he  never 
looked  on  his  own  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
as  the  end  of  life.  Everything  must  be  used 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the 
glory  of  God.  His  position  in  life  did  not 
require  him  to  labour  for  a  livelihood,  and 
on  his  marriage,  in  1884,  to  Miss  Gwendolen 
Bevan,  daughter  of  jMr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  of 
Trent  Park,  Hertfordshire,  there  was  no 
increase  of  anxiety  as  to  means  of  li\'ing. 
The  idea  of  being  a  foreign  missionary  came 
to  be  familiar  to  liim,  and  gained  ground  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  our 
missionary  biographies.  Of  all  foreign 
missionaries,  the  man  whom  he  thought 
most  of  was  the  late  Dr.  John  ^^'ilson, 
missionary  of  the  Free  Church  at  Bombay. 
The  combination  in  him  of  Oriental  learning 
and  missionary  zeal  made  him  a  man  after 
his  o^vn  heart.  The  "  Personal  Life  of 
David  Livingstone,"  for  which  the  present 
writer  is  responsible,  was  one  of  the  last 
books  he  read ;  it  led  him  to  speak  of 
Livingstone  in  the  highest  terms. 
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When  the  purpose  to  follow  the  life  of  a 
missionary  became  definite,  the  sphere  to 
which  his  mind  was  naturally  directed,  as 
that  for  which  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  would 
specially  qualify  him,  was  Arabia.  To  the 
British  possession  of  Aden  his  attention  was 
specially  drawn  as  a  most  hopeful  basis  for 
an  Arabian  mission.  But  before  committing 
himself  finally,  he  resolved  to  make  trial 
of  the  place,  and  six  months  were  spent  in 
1885-86  at  Aden  before  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind. 

But  on  what  footing  was  he  to  be  a 
missionary  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
to  be  self-supporting,  nay,  aid-giving  too. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  not  to  be 
altogether  a  free  lance  ;  he  desired  to  have 
the  moral  support  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pledge  of  permanence  for  his  work  that 
would  be  derived  from  connection  with  a 
Church  organisation.  He  therefore  offered 
his  services  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  they  were  very  cordially  accepted. 
Believing  that  a  medical  branch  would 
be  of  vital  service  to  the  mission,  he 
offered  to  defray  the  salary  of  a  medical 
missionary  ;  and  ultimately  Dr.  Cowen,  a 
man  thoroughly  suited  for  the  post,  was 
chosen  as  his  medical  coadjutor.  In  May, 
1886,  he  was  commended  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  in  the  close  of  that  year  he, 
with  his  wife  and  Dr.  Cowen,  left  for  Aden. 
The  question  whether  he  should  accept  the 
Professorship  of  Arabic  hardly  troubled  him, 
for  the  formal  duty  was  limited  to  a  lecture 
in  the  year,  and  the  work  of  two  years 
might  be  done  in  a  biennial  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. Before  leaving  he  delivered  his  first 
and,  as  it  proved,  his  only  course  of  lectures. 
The  subject  was  "  The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca," 
"  regard  being  had  to  the  early  political 
and  religious  importance  of  Mecca,  to  the 
legends  circling  round  the  pilgrimage,  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  pilgrimage  is  per- 


formed, and  to  the  successful  attempts  made 
by  various  adventurous  Europeans  in  dis- 
guise to  see  the  ceremonies  in  and  near  the 
sacred  city." 

The  first  few  months  of  residence  at  Aden, 
or  rather  at  Shaikh  Othman,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  necessarily  devoted  to  pre- 
liminary arrangements.  Unfortimately, 
Mr.  Keith-Falconer  failed  to  obtain  a  suitable 
residence  while  his  house  was  building,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  to  occupy  a  temporary 
erection  which,  on  account  of  its  open  con- 
dition to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  he 
humorously  proposed  to  call  "  The 
Draughts."  It  proved  to  be  but  a  fever- 
trap.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  seized  with 
fever,  and  while  she  recovered,  attack  after 
attack  undermined  his  powerful  frame.  It 
was  on  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th 
of  May,  1887,  that  his  spirit  slipped  away. 
Dr.  Cowen  had  left  him  sleeping  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  nurse  in  charge  reported  that 
he  was  sleeping  at  four,  when  she  lay  dova\ 
to  rest.  At  six,  as  his  wife  looked  in,  "he 
was  lying  on  his  back,  with  eyes  half  open, 
and  hands  resting  on  the  bed  by  his  sides. 
.  .  .  The  whole  attitude  and  expression 
indicated  a  sudden  and  painless  end,  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  during  sleep,  there  being  no 
indication  wdiatever  of  his  having  tried  to 
move  or  speak." 

Thus  ended  the  mission-life  of  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer.  "Who  shall  say  that  it  was  a 
fruitless  mission-life  ?  Nothing  that  David 
Livingstone  ever  said  or  did  was  half  so 
fruitful  as  the  silent  appeal  of  his  wasted 
frame,  kneeling  at  the  bedside  in  the  Ilala 
hut,  after  his  spirit  had  gone  to  his  reward. 
Can  we  believe  that  no  hearts  will  be  thrilled 
in  like  manner  by  the  touching  story  of 
Keith-Falconer  and  his  tragic  end,  or  that 
the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life  will 
not  be  cherished  and  taken  up  by  kindred 
spirits,  so  that  many  a  Mahometan  in 
Southern  Arabia  shall  yet  rise  up  to  caU 
him  blessed  ? 
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AN  IDYL  OF  THE  SNOW. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 

ACEOSS  the  dreary  forest-land  and  o'er  the  moorlands  low 
The  fitful  flood  of  snowy  flakes  is  drifting  to  and  fro, 
And  by  the  rushy  riverside— a  faiiyland  of  snow. 

Where  late  the  corn  was  harvested,  where  every  creaking  wain 
Was  borne  away  in  triumph  with  its  load  of  golden  grain, 
All  tenderly,  all  silently,  the  fields  are  clothed  again. 

Not  with  a  rustling  garniture  of  yollow-bcarded  com, 

Where  skylarks  in  their  poppy  beds  lie  dreaming  of  the  morn  ; 

But  with  a  robe  of  spotlessuess  that  clings  to  bush  and  thorn. 
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There  was  a  time,  iu  childhood,  when  the  snowflakes  soft  and  white 
Were  legions  of  glad  messengers  that  came  from  lands  of  light, 
And  whispered  fairy  stories  through  the  dreamland  of  the  night. 

Alas  !   the  only  messages  that  now  to  me  they  bring 

Are  like  the  sighs  of  Autumn  when  it  murmurs  of  the  spring — 

Are  like  the  desolation  when  the  birds  forget  to  sing. 

Alas  !  the  only  stories  that  they  whisper  through  the  air 

Are  tales  of  barren  meadow-lands,  of  forests  torn  and  bare. 

Of  childhood's  vanished  joyfulness,  and  manliood's  growing  care. 

But  listen  !  through  tlie  weirdness  of  the  sullen  drooping  night 
There  comes  a  spirit  messenger  from  haunts  of  love  and  light ; 
And  demons  of  despondency  fly  shrieking  with  affright. 

His  words  are  like  the  welcoming  of  friends  from  long  ago  ; 
I  hear  their  voices  calling  me,  and  greetings  whispered  low. 
And  like  a  child  they  lead  me  forth  across  the  sheeted  snow. 

They  take  me  by  the  hand  again,  old  friends  I  thought  were  dead, 

Recalling  tender  memories  of  tears  in  parting  shed  ; 

And  snowflakes  fall  upon  my  heart,  with  snowflakes  on  my  head. 

They  lead  me  to  the  house  of  God,  where  in  the  crimson  glow 
That  flashes  from  the  open  porch,  the  tombs  are  lying  low. 
And  overhead  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  garlanded  with  snow. 


ANTS  AT  HO^IE  AND  ABROAD. 

Bv  THE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
I. 


Y/T/'HERE  do  ants  live  ?  What  are  they  ? 
V  T       and  How  can  they  live  in  England  ? 

They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  climate  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  temperate ;  but  they 
increase  in  numbers,  size,  and,  possibly,  in 
intellect  proportionately  with  increase  of 
temperature.  They  are,  therefore,  found  in 
greatest  perfection  within  the  tropics,  and 
especially  in  those  districts  which  are  nearest 
the  equator. 

Much,  therefore,  depends  on  the  latitude 
of  the  country,  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  infallible  guide.  For  example,  as  England 
is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador, 
it  might  be  expected  that  our  climate  would 
be  too  cold  for  ant-life.  So  it  would  be,  but 
for  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  washes  our  shores,  and  enables  our 
country  to  talce  rank  among  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  so  to  be  habitable  by 
about  forty  small  species  of  ant. 

What  are  tlie  ants  ? 

They  belong  to  the  "  social  hymcnoptera," 
a  term  which  needs  a  little  explanation.    The 


hymenoptera  possess  four  transparent  wings, 
not  covered  -with  scales  like  those  of  tlie 
butterflies  and  moths,  or  with  hairs  like 
those  of  the  caddis-flies  and  their  kin.  The 
upper  and  lower  wings  are  united  in  flight 
by  certain  booklets,  so  that  the  insect  then 
appears  to  possess  two  wings  instead  of  four. 

This  last  portion  of  their  structure  shows 
that  the  termites,  which  are  popularly  and 
wrongly  called  "  white  ants,"  are  not  ants 
at  all,  but  belong  to  another  order. 

Among  the  many  families  of  hymenoptera, 
three — the  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups — namely, 
the  solitary  and  the  social.  With  the 
former  insects  the  whole  of  the  nest  is  made 
by  one  female,  who  possesses  a  single  con- 
sort. She  forms  a  sufficient  number  of  cells, 
deposits  in  each  of  them  a  single  egg, 
together  with  food  for  the  larva,  and  then 
dies.  The  life-history  of  such  an  insect  is, 
therefore,  of  little  interest ;  but  the  social 
hymenoptera  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  insect  race,  all  exhibiting  an  amount  of 
intellect  which  is  most  remarkable  in  creatures 
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so  low  in  tlie  scale  of  zoology,  while  some 
are  even  startlingly  intellectual,  and  have 
been  the  precursors  of  man  in  many  of  the 
arts  of  advanced  civilisation. 

Such  are  ants,  of  whose  life-history  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  slight  sketch  in  the  following 
pages. 

Follomng  the  old  axiom  that  all  good 
teaching  proceeds  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known,  we  will  begin  with  our  own  ants, 
taking  the  wood  ant  (b'unnica  ruj'a)  as  the 
best  type. 

Suppose  that  we  could,  towards  tlu*  end  of 
summer,  be  transported  into  the  interior  of  a 
wood  ants'  nest,  we  should  find  ourselves 
in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  sliafts,  tunnels, 
and  chambers.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
nest  is  absolutely  dark ;  but  we  will  suppose 
ourselves  gifted  with  the  power  of  vision 
independent  of  light. 

Through  this  subterranean  labyrinth  vast 
numbers  of  wingless  ants  are  hurrying,  all 
engaged  upon  some  definite  work,  and  most 
of  them  laden  with  burdens  of  some  kind. 
Many  are  carrying  the  whitish  oval  objects 
which  we  Ivnow  by  the  popular  but  exceedingly 
erroneous  name  of  "  ants'  eggs."  AVhat 
they  really  are  we  shall  presently  see.  Some 
are  carrying  the  food  which  they  have 
collected,  and  there  are  few  ants  which  enter 
the  nest  without  a  burden  of  some  kind. 
Many  of  them  are  bearing  in  their  jaws  ants 
of  different  species,  while  others  are  carrying 
certain  little  beetles,  which  they  cherish  as 
carefully  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  o^\'n 
species. 

Among  them  are  much  larger  ants,  fur- 
nished with  very  long  wings  of  a  milky  hue. 
These  ants  never  take  any  part  in  the  work 
of  the  nest,  and  are  so  helpless  that  they 
cannot  even  feed  themselves,  but  must  be 
fed  by  the  wingless  ants,  on  whom  lies  the 
whole  burden  of  the  work. 

The  winged  ants  are  very  much  larger 
than  their  wingless  companions,  and  even 
among  themselves  there  is  a  difference  of 
size,  some  being  half  as  large  again  as  the 
others.  Now  let  us  see  what  these  insects 
are. 

Suppose  we  take  the  hive  bee  as  the  type 
of  the  social  division,  we  find  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a  hive  consists  of  a  queen  and 
many  thousands  of  bees  smaller  than  her- 
self. At  a  certain  time  in  the  year  a  number 
of  thick-bodied  bees  make  their  appearance. 
They  take  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  hive, 
and  simply  fly  about  and  amuse  themselves. 

What  are  these  different  insects  ?  There 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  determining  the 


queen  to  be  a  female,  inasmuch  as  she  lays 
all  the  eggs.  Neither  is  there  much  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  the  large-bodied  bees  (or 
"  drones,"  as  they  are  popularly  called) 
are  the  males  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
the  true  position  of  the  workers.  The  very 
fact  that  they  possess  stings  is,  however,  a 
proof  that  they  must  be  females.  The  sting 
is  a  modification  of  the  ovipositor,  or 
instrument  by  which  an  insect  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  required  locality.  The  workers 
lay  no  eggs,  but  the  ovipositor  is  modified 
into  an  offensive  weapon  and  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  poison,  which  can  be  injected  into 
the  wound  made  by  the  point  of  the  weapon. 

The  population  of  a  hive  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  city  containing  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  one  of  which  is  a  woman,  and 
all  the  others  are  little  girls  who  ceased  to 
grow  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  who  do  the 
whole  of  the  work  required  by  the  community. 
Once  in  each  year  a  small  number  of  men 
make  their  appearance,  doing  no  work,  and 
being  fed  by  provisions  stored  by  the 
labourers. 

In  the  ant  communities,  the  conrlitions  are 
essentially  the  same,  although  there  are 
some  variations  in  point  of  detail.  The 
winged  ants  which  we  see  when  we  open  a 
nest  are  the  fully  developed  females,  or 
queens,  and  the  males,  or  drones.  The  former 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  larger  size 
and  rounded  bodies.  The  small,  active  ants, 
which  have  no  wings,  are  the  workers  on 
whom  the  whole  welfare  of  the  community 
depends.  Not  only  are  they  wingless,  but 
they  never  will  possess  wings  ;  as  those 
organs  would  not  only  be  useless  to  them, 
but  very  much  in  their  way.  As,  however, 
being  insects,  they  must  possess  four  wings, 
a  close  inspection  will  disclose  those  missing 
members ;  but  in  so  rudimentary  a  state  that 
none  but  an  entomologist  could  detect  them. 

In  our  little  English  species  the  elaborate 
sub-division  of  the  workers  into  castes  as 
boldly  marked  as  those  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  great  ants 
of  the  tropics,  is  not  to  be  found.  Still, 
the  separation  of  the  civil  from  the  military 
caste  is  at  once  decided  by  their  comparative 
dimensions,  the  latter  being  termed  "workers 
major  "  and  the  former  "  workers  minor." 

Now  we  will  take  another  step  in  the  life 
history  of  the  ant,  still  taking  our  Britisli 
ants  as  the  type.  One  group  of  them 
possesses  a  poisoned  sting  like  that  of  tlie 
bee  or  wasp,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Myrmicida),  from  the  Greek  word 
Myrmex,   which   signifies   ant.     The   otlier 
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group  possesses  poison,  but  has  no  sting. 
All  the  members  of  this  group  attack  their 
foes  by  seizing  the  enemy  with  their  jaws, 
simultaneously  bending  their  bodies  under 
them  and  forcibly  injecting  their  poison  into 
the  wound.  To  tender-skinned  people  even 
the  mere  touch  of  the  poison  is  extremely 
painful,  so  that  if  such  a  person  were  to 
place  his  hand  within  a  newly  opened  wood 
ants'  nest  he  would  feel  as  if  he  had  put 
it  into  a  tuft  of  stinging  nettles. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  life  of  the  ant  from 
its  beginning  to  the  time  when  it  attains 
maturity.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
insects,  the  first  stage  is  that  of  the  egg. 

Eggs  of  insects  differ  greatly  in  appearance 
from  those  of  the  higher  vertebrated  animals. 
They  assume  a  wonderful  variety  of  shapes, 
and  their  surfaces  are  often  adorned  with 
boldly  projecting  ribs,  with  delicate  and  com- 
plex sculpturings,  with  scales  like  those  of 
most  fishes,  with  sharply  pointed  spikes, 
and,  at  least  in  one  case,  with  moveable 
arms. 

Those  of  the  wood  ant  are  so  minute  and 
transparent  that  they  might  easily  escape 
observation,  and  even  a  practised  ento- 
mologist finds  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
them  from  a  nest.  Even  the  nurse  ants 
themselves  are  very  cautious  when  they 
remove  the  eggs  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  instead  of  picking  them  up  singly  push 
them  together  into  little  heaps,  insert  their 
jaws  under  them,  and  carry  them  as  if  on 
a  shovel. 

After  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  the  queen 
ant  takes  no  trouble  about  them,  but  leaves 
them  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  nurses.  In 
process  of  time  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
then  merely  little  maggot-like  grubs  without 
legs,  unable  to  transport  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  so  helpless  that 
even  if  they  were  placed  on  food  they  would 
not  knov^^  how  to  eat  it,  but  must  be  fed  by 
the  workers.  They  are  little  more  than 
bags  of  skin  enclosing  stomachs,  and  giving 
no  indication  of  their  future  beautiful  and 
elaborate  structure,  or  of  the  intellectual 
powers  with  which  they  are  so  munificently 
endowed  when  they  attain  their  perfect  form. 

When  they  are  "  f\ill-fed,"  as  entomolo- 
gists say,  they  act  after  the  manner  of  many 
caterpillars  and  enclose  themselves  in  silken 
cocoons,  the  very  act  of  withdrawing  so 
much  material  from  the  interior  of  their 
bodies  causing  them  to  shrink  considerably 
in  size.  These  cocoons  are  the  objects  which 
are  popularly  called  "  ants'  eggs,"  and  are  of 
three  different  sizes,  according  to  the  status 


of  the  future  ant  which  is  enclosed  within 
them  ;  so  that  a  glance  at  the  cocoon  will  at 
once  show  whether  the  insect  will  be  a 
queen,  a  male,  or  a  worker. 

In  this  country  we  make  little  use  of  the 
ant  except  as  food  for  our  young  pheasants. 
Separating  the  ants  and  the  cocoons  from 
the  earth,  \vith  which  they  are  always  mixed 
when  a  nest  is  opened,  is  a  long  and  tedious 
task ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the 
ants  are  ingeniously  compelled  to  be  their 
own  sifters.  When  a  nest  is  broken  open, 
the  nurse  ants  always  seize  the  eggs,  larvae, 
pupae,  queens,  and  males,  and  convey  them 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

Knomng  this  custom,  the  ant-hunters 
begin  their  operations  by  carefully  levelling 
and  smoothing  a  piece  of  ground  near  the 
nest.  They  then  scatter  over  the  ground  a 
number  of  little  pebbles  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lay 
upon  the  pebbles  some  smooth  boards,  so 
as  to  leave  a  small  space  between  them  and 
the  ground.  The  nest  is  then  attacked,  and 
the  earth  and  insects  thrown  promiscuously 
on  the  boards.  As  soon  as  they  recover 
from  the  shock,  the  nurse  ants  hasten  to 
place  their  precious  charges  in  safety,  and 
finding,  as  they  fondly  hope,  a  secure  retreat 
vmder  the  boards,  they  carry  all  their  burdens 
into  the  fallacious  shelter.  When  the  nest 
has  been  fully  exhausted  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  lift  up  the  boards  and  find  the  space 
beneath  filled  with  ants  in  every  stage  of 
existence. 

To  return  to  our  cocoon.  Within  it  the 
ant  throws  oft'  its  last  larval  skin,  and 
assumes  at  once  a  form  so  different  that 
no  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
insect  would  suspect  it  to  be  the  same 
creature  as  the  helpless  grub  which  has 
already  been  described.  It  resembles  in 
general  form  the  perfect  insect,  except  that 
it  is  white  and  soft,  and  that  its  wings, 
should  it  belong  to  the  winged  class,  are 
only  represented  by  little  pads  of  a  white, 
soft  substance  like  that  of  the  body.  In 
process  of  time  it  throws  oft*  the  pupal  skin 
and  is  then  ready  to  emerge.  The  workers 
aid  it  by  tearing  the  cocoon  to  pieces,  and 
the  young  ant  then  issues  from  its  self-made 
prison.  At  first  its  external  coat  is  too 
tender  to  allow  the  insect  to  venture  into 
the  world ;  but  contact  with  the  air  gradually 
hardens  and  darkens  it,  and  then  the  novice 
is  able  to  take  its  part  in  the  labours  of  the 
nest. 

As  the  queens  and  males  are  intended  to 
make  use  of  the  beautiful  wings  with  which 
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tliey  are  gifted,  a  longer  period  of  hardening 
is  required.  At  last,  always  on  some  fine 
day,  the  winged  ants  rise  into  the  air,  flying 
about  without  attempting  to  take  any  par- 
ticular direction,  and  allowing  themselves 
to  drift  with  the  wind,  against  which,  I 
believe,  they  are  miable  to  liy.  Their  llight 
is  not  of  very  long  duration,  its  only  object 
being  to  enable  the  uasects  to  meet  their 
mates. 

Sometimes  all  the  winged  ants  of  one 
species  seem  to  rise  simultaneously  through 
a  wide  district,  and  remind  the  observer  of 
the  locust  flights  of  other  countries.  They 
fill  the  air  with  their  multitudes,  and  in 
several  instances  have  been  mistaken — when 
they  have  surrounded  a  building  or  a  tree — - 
for  fire,  the  sunbeams  shming  on  their 
glittering  wings  giving  the  appearance  of 
flame,  and  the  shadow  of  their  opaque 
bodies  resembling  the  accompanying  smoke. 
One  or  two  of  such  instances  possess  a 
rather  ludicrous  element,  but  our  limited 
space  will  not  permit  them  to  be  fully 
narrated. 

These  winged  ants  are  the  founders  of 
new  colonies ;  but  very  few  of  them  attain 
this  end.  Vast  multitudes  are  devoured  by 
the  swallow  tribe,  by  fly-catchers,  dragon- 
flies,  and  other  predacious  creatures,  to 
whom  a  swarm  of  ants  is  as  welcome  as  is 
a  swarm  of  locusts  to  savages. 

Not  being  able  to  fly  to  any  great 
distance,  those  which  happen  to  live  on 
the  coast  and  are  blown  out  to  sea  in- 
variably perish  in  the  waters,  as  did  the 
locusts  of  old  in  the  Red  sea.  Even  when 
they  fly  over  wide  rivers  a  similar  fate 
befalls  them.  As  to  their  numbers,  the  late 
]\lr.  Frederick  Smith  of  the  British  Museum 
saw  floating  near  the  shore  a  line  of 
drowned  garden  ants,  reaching  for  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  measuring 
about  three  feet  in  width.  Although  such 
vast  multitudes  take  to  the  air  on  certain 
occasions,  the  nests  are  by  no  means 
emptied,  as  their  inhabitants  may  be  seen 
issuing  from  their  nests  for  several  con- 
secutive days. 

As  for  the  males,  they  follow  the  usual 
rule  of  insects,  doing  nothing,  and  pre- 
senting no  points  of  interest,  so  that  no 
one  cares  what  becomes  of  them.  But  as 
the  queens  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 
future  colonies,  it  follows  that  her  move- 
ments are  worth  observing.  When  she 
descends  to  earth,  she  is  as  helpless  as 
she  was  within  the  nest,  and  if  it  were  not 
for   the   assistance   of  workers  of  her  own 


species,    would   die   without    accomplishing 
the  one  aim  of  her  life. 

Before  beginning  her  labours  below 
ground,  she  has  to  perform  a  remarkable 
operation  upon  herself.  As  she  will  never 
again  take  to  the  air,  her  wings  are  now  useless 
to  her.  Moreover,  as  when  closed  they  are 
longer  than  her  body,  she  would  find  them 
very  much  in  her  way  when  she  is  under- 
groimd.  She  therefore  removes  them  close 
to  her  body,  and  performs  that  operation  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Stretching  her  wings  forward  as  far  as 
possible,  she  rims  forward  for  a  few  steps  and 
suddenly  crouches,  bringing  the  tips  of  the 
wings  against  the  ground.  A  powerful 
strain  is  thus  brought  agamst  them,  and 
they  snap  off  close  to  the  body.  Mostly 
both  pairs  snap  off  simultaneously,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  wings  of  one 
side  adhere  obstinately  to  the  body,  so  that 
the  ant  is  obliged  to  make  several  attempts 
before  she  can  rid  herself  of  these  useless 
incumbrances. 

Why  they  should  be  severed  at  that 
particular  spot  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  The  principal 
nervures  by  which  the  wings  are  attached  to 
the  thorax  are  deeply  scooped  close  to  their 
bases,  looking  as  if  a  piece  had  been  taken 
out  with  a  gouge.  They  are  strong  enough 
to  uphold  the  light  weight  of  the  insect  as  it 
floats  in  the  air,  but  are  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  sudden  strain  which  is  put  on 
them  by  the  action  of  their  owner,  especially 
as  the  leverage  is  great  and  the  strain  not  in 
the  direction  of  that  which  bears  on  the 
wings  when  used  for  flight.  Ever  after- 
wards the  severed  stumps  can  be  seen  on 
the  body  of  their  former  ouTier. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  not  much  wind, 
the  ants  come  to  the  earth  in  wonderful 
numbers,  and  their  wings  may  be  seen 
scattered  profusely  over  the  ground. 

The  tenacious  character  of  the  booklets, 
which  fasten  the  upper  and  lower  wings 
together,  is  well  showTi  by  the  fact  that 
they  still  perform  their  offices,  although 
they  are  separated  from  their  owner  and 
have  been  subjected  to  the  unwonted  pres- 
sure by  which  they  were  broken  from  the 
body. 

Up  to  this  point  the  life  history  of  most 
ants  is  very  similar,  a  few  variations 
occurring  even  in  our  own  country.  For 
example,  the  larvae  of  the  Myrmicidae  do  not 
require  cocoons,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
"  ants'  eggs,"  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Formicas,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  their  nest. 
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FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  ITymu  .  "God  is  love  ;  His  mercy  brightens." 

Lesson  :  John  x.  11 — 14. 

Text :  "  We  have  the  mind  of  the  Lord." 

THE  Gospels  never  speak  of  the  mind  of 
Jesus  without  giving  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  grandest  mind  the  world  contained. 
Yet  it  was  not  a  "  groat  mind  "  m  the  sense 
in  which  schools  and  colleges  speak  of  great 
minds — minds  that  can  hold  a  great  deal, 
like  a  great  house ;  or  that  can  see  far,  like  a 
great  telescope  ;  or  that  can  weigh  much,  like 
a  huge  pair  of  scales  ;  and  that  can  strive  for 
victory  and  glory,  like  a  warrior. 

They  are  very  wonderful  things,  these  great 
minds  ;  but  for  all  their  wonderfulness,  they 
rather  chill  children  to  think  about.  And 
sometimes  they  are  worse  than  cold  and 
desolate,  they  are  quite  abominable  in  the 
sight  of  God  by  their  conceit  and  greed 
and  hideous  cruelty. 

It  was  a  different  mind  which  exalted  Jesus 
and  gave  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  even  above  the  name  of  all  the  clever, 
reasoning,  subtle,  perceiving,  arguing  gentle- 
men who  make  speeches,  and  write  books, 
and  walk  about  colleges  in  caps  and  gowns, 
and  stand  up  as  statesmen  in  Parliament ; 
who  are  admired  and  wondered  at  by  all, 
save,  probably,  God  and  His  angels.  These 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  the  mind  of  a 
boy  who  never  went  beyond  a  village  school's 
lessons  in  learning,  and  was,  by  the  colleges 
and  parliaments  of  his  day,  regarded  as  an 
ignorant  countryman. 

Nor  is  it  the  kind  of  mind  Avhich  learns 
sums,  and  geography,  and  history  at  school, 
and  grows  up  to  work  out  how  much  things 
cost,  and  what  is  the  way  to  make  money, 
that  the  apostles  tell  us  we  ought  all  to  have, 
and  must  have,  if  we  are  ever  to  please  God, 
and  be  truly  blessed  boys  and  girls,  and  men 
and  women,  and  find  a  place  at  last  where 
Jesus  found  His,  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

As  I  want  you  all  to  understand  that  this 
word  Mind,  when  applied  to  Jesus  and  to 
His  Father  in  heaven,  does  not  mean  clever, 
let  me  show  you  how  common  is  another  use 
of  it  :— 

"  Never  mind,  my  boy,"  says  a  lady  to  a 
little  fellow,  who  has  tumbled  and  is  crying, 
trying  to  cheer  him  up.     "  Never  mind." 


"  Now  mind  where  you  are  going,"  some- 
one cries  to  a  thoughtless  boy  who  is  walking 
backAvards  and  is  not  at  all  milikely  to  fall 
over  a  stone.    "Mind  where  you  are  going." 

"  Put  that  top  away  and  mmd  your 
lessons,"  someone  else  says  to  a  boy  who 
keeps  pulling  his  top  out  of  his  pocket  and 
looking  at  it  when  he  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  what  is  in  his  book. 

All  these  uses  of  the  word  mind  are  what 
is  meant  when  we  are  told  to  have  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  It  means  that  we  are  to  mind 
what  He  minded,  and  not  to  mind  what  He 
did  not  mind. 

An  engineer  minds  his  engine  because 
he  put  his  mind  into  it.  A  captain  standing 
on  the  bridge  of  his  ship  sailing  up  a  river, 
looking  backwards  and  forwards  to  get  his 
ship  through  all  difficulties  and  dangers 
into  the  dock,  minds  his  ship  because  he 
puts  his  mmd  into  it. 

When  a  boy  plays  at  cricket  he  has  to 
put  his  mind  into  his  bat,  his  mind  into  his 
ball.  The  ball  flies  and  the  bat  swings 
through  the  air,  and  the  runs  are  made  and 
the  wickets  are  hit  and  the  players  are  out, 
all  because  people  are  putting  their  minds 
into  bats  and  balls ;  for  such  things  have  no 
mind  of  their  own  and  could  therefore  do 
nothing,  being  only  wood  and  leather. 

When  you  read  a  story  you  must  put  your 
mind  into  it,  or  it  will  be  no  story  at  all  to 
you  ;  only  words,  words.  It  is  only  your 
mind  that  can  go  through  your  eyes  and 
those  printed  words  away  into  Africa.  It  is 
your  mind  that  sees  lions  and  men  and  the 
adventures  they  have  with  one  another,  and 
you  read  on  and  on  to  see  which  is  killed, 
the  lions  or  the  men,  and  how  it  all  ends. 
You  are  interested  in  it.  Now,  what  was 
Jesus  interested  in  ?  What  did  He  put  His 
mind  into  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  He  was 
His  parents'  son,  and  He  put  His  mind  into 
doing  every thhig  they  wished  Him  to  do. 
He  was  a  young  carpenter,  and  worked  for 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  He  put  His 
mind  into  doing  His  carpentering  well ; 
making  work  sound  and  thorough  ;  a  satis- 
faction and  a  comfort  to  those  who  used  it, 
whether  it  was  man  or  beast.  While  His 
neighbours  prized  Him  as  a  carpenter, 
they  all  loved  Him  for  His  ways  at  His 
carpentering  :  they  were  so  loveable.  But 
they  loved  Him  most  because  He  was  always 
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so  infinitely  noble  and  peaceful  Avdth  all  who 
hurt  Him,  and  A\dth  His  enemies. 

I  once  heard  of  a  kitten  making  a  littU' 
girl  blind  in  one  eye  with  the  scratch  of  its 
paw.  The  ,uirl  and  the  kitten  were  playin;^ 
together.  The  girl  was  hurried  quickly  off 
to  the  doctor,  who  did  his  best  for  her. 
Then  she  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed  in 
a  darkened  room  with  only  a  shaded  candle 
in  it.  After  long  days  and  nights  of  pain 
the  little  sufferer  was  once  more  about  the 
liouse  again  and  seeking  for  the  kitten,  and 
not  finding  it  anj'where,  she  asked  for  it,  and 
learned  that  it  was  killed.  Her  father,  poor 
man,  had  killed  it  in  his  anger  and  grief  for 
his  injured  child.  "Oh,  killed  it!"  she 
exclaimed;  "killed  my  kitten!"  and  then 
broke  into  tears.  And  the  blinded  eye  con- 
tributed its  share  of  them.  Her  father's 
mind  was  one  of  kindness  ;  but  hers  was 
more  beautiful  and  grand  and  heavenly  still. 
She  was  infinite,  forgiving  tenderness.  She 
was  full  of  the  very  mind  of  Jesus. 

And  this  lovely  mind  of  Jesus  got  into 
His  face,  as  what  we  are  alwr^ys  feeling 
towards  everybody  gets  into  our  faces.  And 
the  sinful  liked  it ;  the  outcast  woman  and 
the  dying  thief  liked  it ;  and  people  tired 
and  HI  liked  it  too.  A  look  at  it  made  them 
feel  better.  But  most  of  all,  the  children 
liked  it. 

In  ten  thousand  faces 

Full  of  kindly  light, 
None  shoue  quite  so  sweetly 

In  the  children's  sight 

As  the  face  of  .Jesus. 

Children  oft  were  kissing 

Baby's,  mother's  face, 
Yet,  to  their  young  feelin?, 

None  had  just  the  gi-ace 

Of  the  face  of  Jesus. 

They  were  sometimes  hearing 

older  people  tell 
What  He  had  been  doing  ; 

And  they  fancied  well 

That  kind  face  of  Jesus. 

They  could  never  tell  folks 

Just  what  it  could  be, 
Which  was  all  so  lovely 

And  so  plain  to  see 

In  the  face  of  Jesus. 

But  they  liked  to  see  it 

Better  than  the  sun  ; 
To  their  souls  such  lovely. 

Pleasant  things  were  done 

By  that  face  of  Jesus. 

All  the  children  loved  Him, 
And  their  hearts  would  sing, 

"We  are  His  dear  kingdom, 
He  is  our  dear  King, " 

Round  the  face  of  Jesus. 

So  shall  I,  too,  love  Him, 

Fancying  the  sight 
Of  tliat  higli  expression, 

Of  that  kindly  liglit 

On  the  face  of  Jesus. 


Help  us,  Lord,  to  see  Thee, 

As  those  children  saw  ; 
Anil  our  childhood's  fancy 

By  the  kiiulnoss  draw 

Of  Tliy  face,  dear  Jesus. 

The  mind  of  Jesus,  then,  was  that  pure 
and  kind  disposition  in  Him  which  made 
His  face  such  a  beautiful  sight  and  His 
voice  such  a  beautiful  sound  to  the  simple 
hearts  around  Him,  and  made  Him  the 
picture  to  us  all  of  the  great  and  wise 
God  who  is  our  Father  in  heaven. 


SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Ilynm  :  "  We  are  but  little  children  weak." 

Lesson  :  Phil.  ii.  3 — 11. 

Text :  "  He  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  a  text  like  this  to  interest  you.  It 
is  for  doctors  of  divinity  and  clever  men, 
you  say.  Yet  is  it  a  grand  link  of  fresh  young 
hearts  with  Jesus.  Obedience — surely  that 
is  quite  a  girls'  and  boys'  word  ;  and  "  unto 
death  " — that  thrills  with  a  grandeur  that 
every  child  can  understand.  Let  us  see  and 
feel  this  link  of  obedience,  though  death 
should  come  by  it.  It  shall  be  by  the  story 
of  a  boy — for  boys  have  had  the  lovely  and 
grand  miad  which  was  in  Jesus,  as  well  as 
men. 

There  wasa  great  fire  on  board  a  ship.  The 
ship  was  large  and  it  was  wood,  wood  every- 
where ;  so  when  the  fire  once  got  fairly 
hold,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  put  it  out ; 
and  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  what  ap- 
peared only  a  fcAv  minutes  the  ship,  every- 
where— bedrooms,  dining  rooms,  staircases, 
decks,  masts  and  rigging  were  blazing  and 
roaring  in  the  fresh  vnnd,  while  great,  long, 
black  clouds  of  hot  smoke  rolled  far  over  the 
water  where  the  ship  stood. 

The  ship  was  full  of  boys.  It  was  what 
was  called  a  training-ship,  where  boys  learn 
to  be  sailors — to  keep  watch,  scrub  decks, 
and  climb  the  rigging,  muster,  march,  get  up 
and  go  to  bed,  all  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 
They  were  accustomed  to  move  together. 

They  were  all  very,  very,  poor  boys. 
Some  of  them  had  known  great  hardships, 
suffering,  and  hunger,  had  slept  in  entries  and 
in  carts,  and  had  gone  days  with  little  to  eat, 
and  always  with  scanty  clothing.  They  were 
now  what  are  called  "  pauper  "  boys,  because 
they  were  fed  and  clothed  out  of  rates,  which 
is  money  that  everybody  has  to  pay  for  the 
poor.  Paupers  are  despised  people.  Clever 
minds  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so. 
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so  that  people  won't  like  to  be  paupers.  The 
place  which  they  -were  in  now,  this  ship- 
home,  was  a  very  Paradise  to  what  they  had 
been  used  to.  They  were  full  of  health  and 
happiness.  There  were  two  hundred  of 
them  on  board.  It  was  when  almost  nobody 
was  on  deck,  a  boy  on  watch  cried  "  Fire !  " 
The  bugle  was  bloAm  and  out  of  bed  jumped 
everybody — boys,  officers,  captain,  leaping 
into  their  clothes,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
mustered  on  deck,  where  already  sparks  wore 
fast  flying  wp  out  of  the  hold  through  one  of 
the  stairways.  They  stood  just  where  they 
always  stood  when  the  bugle  called ;  all  in  a 
line  ;  every  boy  in  his  place.  At  the  sound 
of  the  cry  "  Fire !  "  they  had  been  afraid, 
but  they  all  mustered  and  stood  to  the  call ; 
though  as  they  did  so  many  of  them  looked 
pale  and  timid.  But  they  stood  perfectly 
still  and  listened,  and  had  never  a  thought  of 
running  away  or  of  doing  anything  but  just 
what  they  were  told.  It  was  their  captain 
who  had  ordered  them  to  the  spot,  and  he 
was  the  brightest-hearted,  truest,  and  most 
manly  man  they  had  ever  kno^Aii ;  and  they 
all  loved  him.  The  sound  of  his  voice  and 
the  si^ht  of  his  face  there  before  them  made 
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them  quite  willing  and  even  contented  to 
stand,  though  it  did  seem  dreadful.  The 
boys  had  faith  in  him — strong,  beautiful, 
boyish  faith  ;  and  faith  like  that  overcomes 
self  and  all  its  fears.  They  could  not  shrink 
from  any  duty,  however  hard,  nor  run  from 
any  danger,  however  great,  while  that  man 
looking  at  them  with  those  kind  eyes  of  his 
was  their  commander.  But  they  were  very 
much  alarmed  as  they  saw  the  flame-tongues 
coming  ixp  out  of  the  hold,  and  the  dark 
rolling  smoke  fly  by  them  full  of  sparks,  and 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  burnmg  timbers 
and  the  sounds  of  confusion  and  excitement 
below.  But  not  the  smallest  and  palest  of 
them  all  moved.     They  wore  all  obedient. 

They  had  not  many  seconds  to  stand. 
One  batch  of  them  was  ordered  to  the 
pumping  of  water ;  another  batch,  to  the 
carrying  of  buckets  of  it  to  the  men  trying 
to  put  the  fire  out ;  another  batch,  to  the 
getting  of  the  boats  ready  for  leaving  the  ship 
if  the  fire  could  not  be  put  out.  And  they  all 
promptly  obeyed.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
every  second  the  fire  made  rapid  headway  ; 
flames  broke  out  on  all  sides,  and  smoke 
rolled  so  SAnftly  along  the  deck,  and  so 
suff'ocatingly  and  bliadingly,  that  it  became 
well-nigh  impossible  to  get  about.  Then 
orders  were  given  to  stop  the  pumps,  put 
down  the  buckets,  and  get  to  the  boats. 

There  was  not  room  in  the  boats  for  all 
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the  boys,  so  those  who  could  swim  were 
ordered  to  jump  into  the  water  and  swim 
ashore.  They  were  in  a  river,  a  broad 
river,  but  not  too  broad  for  boy-swimmers  to 
swim.  Away  they  went,  leaving  a  gr?at 
group  of  pale  little  fellows  to  escape  by  the 
boats.  By  this  time  the  sight  of  the  ship 
was  awful. 

The  last  batch  of  boys  had  got  into  a  boat, 
which  was  being  still  held  on  to  the  ship, 
waiting  for  the  captain  to  come,  when  an 
enormous  flame  rapidly  broke  out  of  the 
ship's  side  just  where  they  were.  The  boys' 
alarm  became  greater  ;  instantly  some  sug- 
gested that  they  must  let  go  and  get  away. 
"  No,"  said  the  little  officer  in  charge,  who 
held  the  boat  to  the  ship  ;  "  we  must  wait 
for  the  captain."  He  was  as  pale  and 
as  frightened  as  the  rest  of  them. 

"But  we  shall  all  be  burnt,"  some  of 
them  cried. 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "we  can't  go 
till  we're  told."  He  Avas  full  of  pain,  but  he 
had  a  high  regard  for  disciplme  and  duty ; 
and  he  gripped  fast  to  the  ship.  The  flame 
orew  bigger.  Some  of  the  smaller  bovs 
began  to  cry ;  the  little  hero  looked  anxiously 
towards  where  the  captain  would  come. 
He  would  not,  he  could  not  leave  the  ship, 
blaze  as  it  might,  till  he  gave  the  word  ;  but 
he  washed  him  there,  giving  it. 

"Isn't  it  awfully  hot?"  gasped  a  score. 
On  every  face  stood  big  drops  of  sweat,  and 
the  smoke  was  suffocating. 

At  length  the  captain  appeared,  descended 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  was  in  the  boat. 
Then  all  were  glad  that  they  had  waited. 
The  boat  was  got  away,  and  soon  all  were 
safely  landed  on  shore.  The  ship  blazed  for 
hours. 

Then  the  blaze  went  out.  But  the  light  in 
that  boy,  who  heroically  minded  his  cap- 
tain's orders,  and  suflered  torture  and  risked 
death,  did  not  go  out,  and  never  will. 
Nobody  can  hear  the  story  of  him  without 
feeling  what  a  grand  spirit  he  had. 

So,  from  a  child,  was  Jesus  the  hero  of  the 
will  of  God.  When  He  Avas  twelve  years  old, 
still  in  His  little  tunic  and  sandals,  with 
His  country  boy's  cap  on  His  curls.  He  set 
up,  above  fear  of  pain.  His  Father  in 
heaven.  God's  exhaustless  mercy  and  grand 
goodness  possessed  Him  as  that  ship  captain's 
character  had  p)ossessed  that  little  regiment 
standing  in  line  on  that  burning  deck.  The 
character  of  God  was  glorious  and  loveable, 
and  worthy  of  all  trust  and  obedience,  in 
trouble  and  in  peril,  and  in  threatening 
death.     When  comrades  pleaded  with  Plun, 
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taunted  Him,  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at 
Him,  when  parents  were  grieved  for  Him  ; 
and  when  priests  who  would  kill  anybody 
that  obeyed  God  raged  at  Him,  Jesus 
obeyed.  They  warned  Him  —  they  often 
warned  Him — they  did  it  till  they  could 
bear  Him  no  longer.  And  He  died  at  their 
hands.  They  killed  Him,  because  He  obeyed 
God  rather  than  them. 

He  was  strictly  obedient — gladly,  con- 
stantly obedient ;  and  if  agony  and  death 
came  to  Him — as  He  saw  they  must  for  His 
obedience — let  them  come  ;  He  would  suffer 
them.  He  could  not  understand  a  life  which 
would  rather  grieve  and  wrong  God  than 
suffer.  That  was  the  mind  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  : — "Saviour,  bless  a  little  chilil." 

Lesson  :  Phil.  iii.  7—19. 

Text :  "  Many  miud  earthly  things." 

TnE  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  and 
the  sea  rose  in  mountains.  It  rushed  upon 
the  shore,  leaping  in  thunders,  shot  up  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  high  above  them,  and  spread 
itself  far  over  the  land.  And  men  on  the 
cliffs,  clinging  fast  to  rails  and  posts,  and 
sheltering  behind  walls,  looked  anxiously  out 
to  sea  on  a  helpless  ship. 

It  was  at  the  rocky  moutli  of  a  river, 
where  sea  and  river  met.  It  was  an  old 
wooden  ship,  and  there  was  little  chance  of 
its  holding  together  in  a  sea  like  that.  And 
there  were  ten  lives  upon  it.  Among  such 
waves  as  were  running  then,  its  rudder  was 
useless.  Its  sails  too  were  torn  to  shreds, 
its  masts  were  broken,  and  it  itself  was  well- 
nigh  filled  with  water,  which  boiled  roimd 
it,  and  leaped  over  it,  and  hurled  it  about  in 
a  huge  way,  carrying  it  towards  the  jagged 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Those  people  on  the  cliffs  were  ready  for  it 
— when  it  should  come  ashore  and  strike  and 
wreck  on  the  rocks  below — with  rockets,  ropes, 
pullies,  and  the  basket  which  would  run 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ropes  in 
which  the  people  would  be  got  off  the  ship 
and  saved.  A  rocket  was  ready  to  be  fired, 
a  rope  was  fastened  to  it,  to  be  carried  by  it 
across  the  wreck,  and  eager  men  were  ready 
to  work  the  basket  to  and  from  the  breaking 
ship.  They  were  all  ready,  waiting  for  just 
the  instant  to  fire. 

In  the  river  below  were  men  minding  the 
same  thing.  A  lifeboat  was  struggling 
through  the  mad  mountains  of  breakers, 
in  the  teeth  of  wund  and  driving,  blinding. 


mad  confusion  of  river  and  sea.  -Even  those 
hardy  men  on  the  cliffs  were  amazed  to  see 
it  venturing  out  in  such  a  sea,  daring  wind 
and  death  in  an  almost  unparalleled  way. 

When  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  sea  and  river  met,  the  strong  arms 
of  the  men  were  powerless.  The  outflowing 
waters  from  the  river  rose  in  walls  against 
incoming,  blo"\vn  ocean  waves  in  furious, 
mad  confusion,  which  heaved  the  boat 
almost  into  the  air,  dropped  it  rapidly  doA^^l 
into  a  hollow,  twisted  and  hurled  it  round, 
and  broke  over  it  in  billows  that  weighed 
tons.  So  blindingly  did  the  misty  spray  drive, 
and  so  continually,  that  the  boat  seemed  to 
be  in  clouds  rather  than  in  air  ;  only  now 
and  then,  by  a  glimpse  of  the  cliffs  on  each 
side  of  them,  through  a  rift,  could  its  crew 
guess  where  they  were.  Again  and  again 
they  rowed  back  to  the  place  where  river 
and  sea  met ;  and  again  and  again,  having 
almost  got  through  mto  the  opener  fury 
beyond,  where  the  ship  was  in  distress, 
they  were  swept  back  and  almost  capsized. 

To  the  people  on  the  shore,  again  and 
again  it  seemed  as  if  the  lifeboat  must  be 
lost. 

The  men  down  there  in  the  lifeboat  had 
no  such  thought  for  themselves ;  their  thought 
was  for  the  men  on  the  ship  who  would 
in  a  few  minutes  be  wrecked  and  drowned 
with  nobody  to  save  them.  Now  and  then, 
from  the  top  of  a  high  wave,  they  got  a 
glimpse  of  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  fast 
nearing  destruction  ;  and,  wiping  both  water 
and  sweat  from  their  brows,  they  put  their 
oars  into  the  tremendoiis  floods  again  and 
pulled  against  them  for  their  lives. 

But  mortal  strength  at  length  failed, 
while  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  waters 
kept  fresh.  They  became  tired  and  helpless  ; 
do  what  they  could,  their  boat  was  driven 
back,  and  rolled  and  whirled  along  like  a  log 
of  wood ;  and  sitting  in  their  seats,  well-nigli 
drowned,  they  saw  that  getting  to  the  ship 
had  become  hopeless. 

Meanwhile,  out  at  sea,  another  lifeboat 
came  in  view.  Another  crew  was  like-minded. 
It  was  coming  from  a  distant  place  on  the 
open  shore,  where  the  ship  had  been  seen, 
its  sailors  in  peril.  And  wives  and  mothers 
and  girls  there  had  got  their  husbands  and 
sons  and  brothers  ready  with  that  strange  feel- 
ing of  duty  to  those  poor  sailors,  and  alarm 
for  themselves  and  for  their  men,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  holiest  feelmg  that  people  can 
know  outside  the  holy  heaven. 

They  gave  one  big,  grave,  hasty  kiss 
and   a   "good-bye" — one  or  two   of  them 
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wiping  away  a  tear  witli  tlieir  apron  corners 
tliey  could  not  help — tlien  bravely  tliouglit 
no  more  of  themselves,  but  only  of  the 
mothers  and  the  wives  and  the  children  of 
tlie  men  in  that  drivmg  ship  making  for  a 
terrible  wreck. 

And  away  their  men  pulled  from  the 
shore,  in  the  teeth  of  the  savage,  mad-driven 
sea.  They  saw  the  ship,  those  women  on 
the  cliff,  those  men  in  the  boat,  and  their 
hearts  all  went  out  to  it. 

"  If  they  can  but  reach  it,"  the  women 
said  in  eager  pain. 

"  If  it  gets  on  the  rocks  we  shall  never 
get  near  it,"  thought  the  men  in  the  boat, 
pulling  their  hardest,  every  pull  a  pang  of 
fear  lest  they  should  be  too  late,  forgetting 
their  o^Mi  households,  seeking  to  save.  But, 
alas  I  do  as  they  might,  the  ship  was  ashore 
before  they  were  at  it,  and  instantly  went  to 
pieces,  all  the  crew,  seven  men  and  boys, 
being  dro^\^led. 

Then  all  energy  went  out  of  those  men  on 
that  cliff  and  in  that  boat.  And  the  boatmen 
took  then'  boat  back  and  put  it  up  in  the 
boat-house,  and  went  home  and  told  their 
wives,  and  their  wives  fell  back  in  their 
chairs  and  were  sad. 

Now,  why  have  I  told  you  this  story  ?  It 
is  because  I  want  you  to  understand  how  all 
those  folks  burned  with  one  mind.  They  were 
heart  and  soul  minding  that  ship.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  The  second  is,  I  want  you  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  mind  heavenly  things. 
Those  men  and  women  were  all  minding 
heavenly  things.  The  men  there  with  the 
life-saving  rockets  and  ropes,  holding  on  to 
the  railings  on  the  cliffs,  were  not  minding 
the  wet  and  the  cold.  They  might  have 
been  at  home,  warm  and  dry  ;  but  dryness 
and  warmth  are  earthly  things.  Whenever 
there  are  heavenhj  things  to  mind,  we  are 
never  to  mind  warmth  and  dryness.  The 
heavenly  thing  just  then,  for  those  men  with 
the  ropes  and  rockets,  was  to  mind  those 
lives  in  trouble  and  danger  on  the  sea,  and 
to  mean  to  save  them.  That  boatful  of  men 
too  on  the  river — again  and  again  their  boat 
swamped,  their  way  stopped,  themselves 
ever  on  the  verge  of  being  pitched  into  the 
v;ater  and  drowned — were  risking  nothing 
but  earthly  things.  Their  OAvn  boat  and  own 
bodies  were  both  earthly  things.  They  never 
minded  these.  They  set  their  minds  on 
another  boat  than  theirs,  on  other  bodies 
than  theirs,  out  there  at  sea  ;  and  even  boats 
and  bodies,  when  they  are  other  peoples',  may 
be  our  heavenly  things.  Whatever  we  are 
seeking  to  save,  if  it  be  something  of  others', 


not  our  own,  it  is  heavenly;  and  if  we  are 
dro"SMied  m  doing  it  we  go  straight  through 
our  watery  grave  to  the  heavenly  land  where 
God  is.  Unselfishness,  though  it  is  only 
about  boats  and  bodies  with  cork  jackets  on, 
is  always  a  heavenly  thing,  which  God  loves 
and  honours  for  ever. 

And  those  motlicrs  and  sisters  and  wives 
on  that  cliff,  looking  out  at  their  men  on  that 
boiling  sea,  forgetting  themselves  and  their 
households,  and  all  that  was  dear  in  their 
anxiety  to  see  those  distressed  men  yonder 
saved,  they  were  never  minding  earthly 
things.  For  husband  and  child  and  home — 
when  they  are  sclfislily  loved,  and  to  the 
injury  of  others — are  earthly  things.  The 
heavenly  thing  is,  while  loving  them  all  with 
a  mighty  passion,  to  love  all  men  more. 
We  cannot  love  our  homes  better  than  God 
loves  them ;  but  God  loves  the  world  too : 
He  is  the  Father  of  all.  And  we  mind 
heavenly  things  when  we  are  brothers  and 
sisters  of  all ;  and  mean  and  feel  it. 

This  was  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.     Let  it  be  in  you  also. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Little  drops  of  water." 

Lesson  :  Marie  x.  13 — 16. 

Text :  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  yoii  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

All  the  quality  of  your  life  depends  upon 
what  you  inind  and  don't  mind.  When  you 
have  learnt  to  mind  the  right  things,  when 
the  things  you  most  care  for  are  right,  as 
Jesus  thinks  of  right,  then  your  life,  with  all 
its  words  and  deeds  and  thoughts,  will  be 
right  too. 

Now  the  right  mind,  and  the  07ilij  right 
one  for  anybody  to  have,  and  to  have  always, 
is  the  mind  which  was  in  Him  who  once 
lived  in  Nazareth. 

I  have  told  you  what  it  is  to  have  bits  of  His 
mind ;  and  at  given  moments  in  life,  you 
have  seen  how  heavenly  and  grand  those  bits 
make  even  the  most  commonplace  and,  other- 
wise, earthly  people.  For  it  is  the  mind  of  God 
that  is  in  them  when  they  love  another 
more  than  self,  and  the  world  more  than 
that  other  ;  for  God,  loving  His  Son,  still 
sacrificed  Him  for  the  world.  To  have  that 
sort  of  mind  is  to  be  a  child  of  God.  That 
is  what  "child  of  God"  means.  It  means 
to  have  His  way  of  thinking  of  things. 

Now  there  are  full-grown  children  and  there 
are  new-born  babes.  It  seems  very  strange  to 
ask  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  to  be  a  child  of 
the  great  God.    But  the  greatness  of  God  lies 
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in  the  goodness  of  His  deeds,  not  in  His  size. 
He  is  great  in  love,  and  if  you  will  remem- 
ber that  children  of  God  are  like  children  of 
men,  first  little  beginners  and  then  finished 
and  perfect,  it  may  not  seem  so  strange  a 
thing  to  ask  you  to  be  a  child  of  God.  It 
only  means  that  you  should  begin  your  life 
with  His  mind  in  you. 

That  wee  bit  of  a  baby  boy  asleep  on  his 
mother's  breast,  with  his  rosy  little  mouth 
half  open,  his  tiny  hand  lying  just  out  of 
his  small  white  robe  where  he  has  just  fed, 
with  little  face  all  soft,  and  round,  and  still, 
will  one  day  bowl  at  cricket,  strike  with  a 
bat,  and  run  and  catch  and  throw  just  as 
men  who  play  cricket  do  now,  while  the 
people  who  will  watch  him  in  his  white 
suit  clap  their  hands  and  cheer  at  his  skill. 
He  will  be  able  to  do  it  because  he  begins 
life  with  the  mind  of  a  man.  He  has  only 
a  very  little  of  it,  but  he  has  it ;  and  it  will 
all  come  out  in  time  if  he  lives  and  goes  to 
school,  and  has  school-boy's  arms  and  legs, 
and  half  holidays  on  summer  days,  and  a 
cricket  field  to  play  in.  He  is  asleep  now, 
pretty  little  mite  of  a  man  as  he  is,  with  his 
parted  lips.  When  he  bethinks  him  to  wake 
up,  he  will  only  want  a  little  laugh,  and 
a  little  milk,  and  a  look  about  him.  Then 
he  will  go  off  to  sleep  again.  Yet  will  he 
be  able,  with  those  soft  crumpled-up  legs  to 
run ;  to  catch  with  those  small,  helpless 
hands,  and  to  throw  balls,  and  strike  them 
with  those  fat,  velvet  arms.  We  know  it, 
because  we  know  that  every  man  has  grown 
from  a  little  sleeping  thing  in  its  mother's 
arms  like  this.  It  is  a  tiny  human  child, 
the  child  of  man  whose  blood  throbs  in 
his  little  veins,  whose  powers  lie  in  his  little 
limbs.  It  is  very  wonderful,  but  God  made 
it  so.  He  will  be  able  to  do  what  grown  boys 
and  men  do  some  day. 

Now  think  of  this,  and  then  remember 
that  you  are  God's  offspring — a  child  of 
God.  Ho  is  your  Father  in  heaven,  and 
therefore  you  can  grow  to  be  like  Him. 

No  father  despises  his  baby  because  it 
can  do  so  little.  With  the  little  that  it  can 
do,  he  is  delighted  and  proud.  The  feel  of 
its  soft  row  of  fingers  clasped  helplessly 
round  one  of  his  own,  is  quite  as  much  to 
him  as  the  sight  of  his  grown  boy  handling 
skilfully  his  pen  and  tools.  It  is  only  the 
clasp  of  a  little  soft  hand  round  a  finger  ; 
but  it  is  a  deep  pleasure  to  him.  And  God 
is  a  Father.  You  may  be  as  unlike  Him  as 
a  new  born  babe  is  unlike  its  father,  and  yet 
all  your  ways  be  a  great  joy  to  Him.  The 
"perfect  man  in  Christ"  is  hidden  in  His 


baby,  and  He  can  wait  for  it.     Meanwhile, 
He  likes  you  for  your  young  way's  sake. 

But  you  are  to  grow  to  be,  and  leani  to  be, 
like  Jesus.     His  viindings  are  to  be  in  you. 

Now  fancy  that  tiny  baby  we  have  just 
seen  in  its  mother's  arms  become  a  growing 
boy  on  his  father's  lawn,  with  his  first  bat  in 
his  hand — a  birthday  present.  See  his 
father  give  him  a  gentle  ball — how  gentle 
it  is.  It  is  his  first.  He  strikes  at  it, 
misses  it,  and  looks  behind  him  to  see 
where  it  has  gone,  and  runs  after  it  into 
the  laurels  and  picks  it  up  and  throws  ifc 
to  his  father  very  wide  of  his  mark.  His 
father  fetches  it  and  says,  "  Now  try  again," 
and  bowls,  if  possible,  a  little  more  gently 
than  before.  When  his  father  has  gone  to 
business,  he  gets  his  sister  to  help  him.  Then 
in  a  week  or  two,  he  asks  to  be  in  the  very 
junior  club  at  school.  And  the  boys  at 
school  are  not  like  his  father  and  his  sister. 
They  don't  care  a  bit  whether  he  hits  or 
not ;  they  try  to  bowl  him  out,  and  he  gets 
the  heart  knocked  out  of  him.  First  his 
wickets  are  do'WTi,  then  he  gives  a  good  hit 
up  into  the  air,  and  before  he  has  time  to  be 
glad,  he  is  caught  out.  But  he  takes  heart 
again,  and  tries  again  to  keep  in  and  make 
runs ;  and  because  of  that  he  has  the 
making  of  a  cricketer  in  him.  And  that  is 
the  way  he  learns  to  play,  till  at  last  he 
makes  the  spectators  round  the  field  cheer 
his  manly  cleverness,  and  the  papers  print  his 
name  among  the  kings  of  the  cricket  field. 

And  that  is  the  way  to  a  life  like  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  kings  of  goodness  and  bliss. 

First,  you  have  to  learn  to  live  it  at 
home,  where  all  is  tenderness  and  everybody 
will  help  you  to  learn.  You  will  often  fail, 
and  a  kind  voice  will  say,  "  Try  again,"  and 
you  will  be  helped  by  home's  gentle  ways. 
Those  who  love  to  help  your  first  steps  in 
cricket  will  help  your  first  steps  in  following 
Jesus  ;  while  you  are  with  your  parents,  and 
your  brothers,  and  sisters,  if  they  are  at  all 
what  they  ought  to  be,  you  will  learn  by 
tenderness,  and  by  failure,  and  by  trying  again . 

Then  you  will  have  to  learn  where  nobody 
cares  whether  you  succeed  or  not.  You  will 
be  put  out,  and  disheartened,  just  as  it  suits 
other  people.  And  then  you  will  want  a 
leader  to  give  you  confidence  and  heart  to  still 
follow  Jesus,  and  win  God's  "well  done." 
That  leader  you  will  find  in  Jesus  Him- 
self and  in  His  real  friends.  Above  all  will 
you  find  it  in  reading  the  story  of  His  agony 
and  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  His  obedience 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  and 
in  prayer  to  Him,  all  quite  alone. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

MR.    QUARRIEU'S  HOMES. 

IV/TR.  QUARRIER'S  report  of  his  work  during 
the  past  year  at  the  IIoiiics  for  orphan  and 
destitute  chikhen  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
little  books  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  read  it 
straight  througii  from  cover  to  cover.  He  calls  it 
"A  Narrative  of  Facts,"  hut  we  should  prefer  to 
call  it  a  Christian  faiiy  tale,  for  if  ever  there  was 
a  true  fairy  tale  of  lovely  and  beneficent  work 
nm-aculously  carried  on  year  after  year,  this  is  it. 
It  would  be  a  beautiful  dream  if  it  were  not  true; 
but  it  is  true,  and  is  ten  times  more  beautiful 
than  any  dream.  Those  who  live  northwards  of 
the  Tweed  know  all  about  Mr.  Quarrier  and  his 
work  already,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  benighted 
southerner  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Quarrier  has 
devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  task  of 
rescuing  and  caring  for  the  orphan  and  neglected 
children  of  Scotland ;  that  he  gathers  them  into 
Homes — orphans  here,  working  boj-s  there,  in- 
curables somewhere  else,  those  who  are  going  to 
Canada,  those  who  are  to  be  seamen,  young 
women  and  children  in  need  of  shelter — somehow 
and  somewhere  he  finds  room  for  all.  And  though 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  with  Iiim  not  to  make 
any  public  appeal  for  aid,  year  after  year  the 
money  comes  in,  and  in  sufficient  amount  to  keep 
the  huge  enterprise  working  and  moving.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  390  children  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Homes,  making,  with  the  622  who 
were  there  already,  a  total  of  1,012  ;  but  while 
the  numbers  have  increased,  the  balance  in  hand 
has  diminished  ;  for  the  year  which  began  with 
£264  to  the  good,  closes  with  a  balance  of  lis.  4^d. 
It  is  a  case  for  generous  and  prompt  help,  and  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  should 
vrrite  for  a  Report  to  Mr.  QuaiTier,  at  the  City 
Home,  James  Morrison  Street,  Glasgow,  or  send 
him  a  gift  at  once. 

A  BLOT  ON  OUR  CIVILISATIOX. 

Mr.  Curnctt  is  doing  splendid  service  as 
Labour  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  one  report  after  another  he  is  bringing 
home  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation 
their  responsibility  for  the  terriljlo  burden  of 
suiTering  and  -WTetchedness  which  now  rests  upon 
thousands  of  our  workers — men,  and  women,  and 
children  too.  Those  who  know  the  ^Midland 
villages  in  which  the  nailers  and  the  chainmakers 
mostly  live  will  recognise  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  pictures  which  he  draws,  and  will  admit 
that  nothing  is  strained  or  exaggerated  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Tlie  industrial  villages  of  the 
future  may  prove  a  wonderful  blessing,  b\it  the 
cottage  workshops  of  the  present  are  an  absolute 


curse.  The  Factory  Acts  do  not  tom-h  them,  and 
there  a  whole  family  will  drudge  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  niglit,  plying  a  hard  and 
monotoiious  task,  in  dirt  and  degradation,  fatal 
both  to  health  and  strength  alike.  The  Eu'dish- 
man's  home  is  his  castle  ;  and  so  children  under 
fourteen,  who  might  not  be  set  to  work  in  a 
factory  on  half-time,  are  kept  slaving  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  there ;  women,  who  are  wives 
and  mothers,  swing  the  heavy  hammers  there 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  while 
their  babies  lie  cradled  on  the  bellows,  listening 
to  the  clash  of  the  iron  rods  and  the  forging  of 
the  fetters  that  they  will  Avear  till  a  premature 
old  age  comes  upon  them.  It  is  but  little  coTufort 
to  know  that  the  greed  of  middle-men  and  the 
pressure  of  competition  has  already  reduced  wages 
to  starvation  point,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  these  villages  must  become  extinct. 
We  need  not  leave  Nature  to  do  the  work  alone, 
regardless  of  the  pain  and  anguish  that  must  come 
before  the  end,  if  by  such  action  as  we  have 
already  taken  elsewhere  we  can  relieve  the  suiler- 
ing  and  deliver  the  slave. 

A  HOME  IX  EVERY  CHURCH. 

TJie  Methodist  Times  always  hits  hard,  and  when 
it  strikes  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  it  drives  it 
home.  One  of  its  recent  articles  on  the  Temper- 
ance question  is  full  of  practical  sound  sense.  "If 
we  smash  the  Liquor  Trade  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  says  the  editor,  "  we  must  ptit  something 
else  in  its  place."  Of  course  we  must ;  but  that  is 
just  what  too  many  red-hot  reformers  forget.  They 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  sweep  and  garnish  the 
empty  place,  but  keep  it  empty.  There  lies  the 
peril,  for  so  long  as  the  house  is  vacant,  tlicre  is 
always  the  possibility — say,  rather,  the  certainty 
— that  sooner  or  later  the  spirit  will  return, 
bringing  back  with  it  seven  other  devils  worse 
than  itself.  "  When  we  close  the  public-house," 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  "we  close  the  club,  the  reading- 
room,  the  debating  hall,  the  committee  room,  the 
parlour  of  the  Avorking  man."  If  we  take  this 
away  from  him,  we  nmst  find  him  some  other 
jilace  Avhere  he  can  meet  his  friends,  talk  over 
politics  and  business,  eat,  and  amuse  himself — 
aye,  and  smoke  too  if  he  wishes,  however  some 
good  folks'  faces  may  lengthen  at  the  very 
thought.  And  avIi}',  he  asks,  should  we  not 
turn  to  so  excellent  a  use  the  vestries  and  other 
rooms  built  on  to  our  churches  and  cha2)els,  at 
present  dark  and  dreary  for  so  many  days  in  the 
week  ?  They  were  made  for  man,  anil  should  be 
made  to  serve  their  true  purpose.  The  watchword 
of  the  religious  movement  in  our  time  should  be, 
A  Church  in  every  Home  ;  the  watchword  of  the 
social  movement,  A  Home  in  every  Church. 
Then  the  world  would  soon  be  won. 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  MENDACITY. 

Are  ■\ve  losing  our  regard  for  truth  ?  Is  an  easy 
tolerance  of  falsehood  becoming  common  among 
us  ?  So  asks  a  writer  in  Tlie  Times,  -svho  attempts 
to  prove  our  moral  degeneracy  by  a  long  sei-ies  of 
illustrations.  With  some  of  the  details  it  is  im- 
possible to  agree.  Political  slander,  for  instance, 
Ls  not  a  "svhit  more  recldess  now  than  it  was  fifty 
or  sixty  yeai's  ago,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will 
take  down  a  file  of  old  newspapers ;  and  gossip  and 
tittle-tattle  v/as  as  malicious  then  as  it  is  now. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  case  is  incontestable. 
Newspapers  have  increased  both  in  number  and 
in  kind,  and  both  those  who  write  and  those  who 
read  are  far  more  anxious  to  hear  what  is  said 
than  to  know  what  is  true.  Our  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  deceive  on  an  enormous  scale,  both 
by  advertisement  and  adulteration ;  and  among  the 
artisan  classes  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  find  a  person 
capable  of  speaking  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 
How  the  evil  has  arisen  it  would  be  hard  to 
explain,  but  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  For  us  as  a  nation  this  falling  away  is  a 
very  serious  thing.  There  arc  some  virtues  which 
we  never  have  professed— temperance  is  certainly 
one  of  them — but  for  generations  past  we  have 
had  the  reputation  of  truthfulness,  aiul  if  we  lose 
that  we  lose  a  vital  part  of  our  moral  inheritance, 
and  shall  soon  find  ourselves  on  the  downward 
path,  since  nations  as  >vell  as  individuals  owe 
their  success  at  least  as  much  to  their  natural 
virtues  as  to  their  natural  ability. 

COMING  CONFERENCES. 

•'  Science,"  says  Professor  Seeley,  in  one  of  those 
picturesque  phrases  in  which  he  will  not  allow 
other  historians  to  indulge — "  science  has  given  to 
the  political  organism  a  new  circulation,  Avhich  is 
steam ;  and  a  new  nervous  system,  which  is 
electricity."  And  if  modern  discoveries  have 
altered  all  the  condition  of  political  government, 
they  have  profoundly  affected  religious  life  as 
well.  It  is  comparatively  easy  now  for  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  gather  at  one  centre  to 
discuss  such  problems  as  are  of  universal  concern ; 
and  within  a  few  weeks  at  the  most  their  decisions 
are  made  known  throughout  the  world.  An 
Oecumenical  Conference  no  longer  presents  the 
enormous  difficulties  it  once  did,  and  considering 
the  incalculable  value  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
iinited  action  it  is  strange  that  such  gatherings 
are  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Just  now, 
however,  they  follow  more  closely  than  usual. 
The  Anglican  Bishops  met  at  Lambeth  last 
summer.  In  1891  there  is  to  be  a  conference  of 
<lelegates  representing  IMetliodist  Churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  about  the  same  time,  or 
perliaps  a  little  later,  Congregationalists  will 
meet  in  the  same  way,  since  the  Australian 
Churches  have  suggested  such  an  assembly  and 


the  project  has  been  received  with  great  favour  in 
England.  Such  conferences  often  yield  the  most 
practical  results,  and  even  when  apparently  fruit- 
less they  help  to  realise  the  true  Christian 
conception,  "All  ye  are  brethren." 

A  BLOW  FOR  VACCINATION. 

The  article  on  Vaccination  in  the  new  volume 
of  the  Encyclopanlia  Britannica  must  count  as  an 
absolute  triumph  for  the  opponents  of  the  com- 
pulsory system,  and  in  fact  for  those  who  alto- 
gether disbelieve  in  its  supposed  value  and  eificacy. 
Dr.  Crcighton,  the  writer  of  the  article,  tliough 
he  began  his  investigations  with  a  bias  in  favour 
of  the  othodox  opinion,  has  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  his  prepossessions  and  to 
concede  all  that  Mr.  Tebb  and  his  friends  could 
possibly  desire.  One  point  which  he  discusses  is 
new,  so  far  as  this  special  controversy  is  concerned. 
Small-pox,  he  tells  us,  is  a  disease  not  natural  to 
Europe,  but  imported  from  the  tropics,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  foreign  diseases  that  they  do 
not  establish  themselves  permanently  save  where 
they  find  conditions  favourable  to  their  existence, 
and  even  then  they  sometimes  depart  as  suddenly 
as  they  came.  AYhat  we  are  doing  by  vaccination, 
therefore,  is  to  naturalise  the  disease  which  we 
ought  to  expel,  and  if  this  be  so,  every  year 
strengthens  the  hold  of  the  disease  upon  us.  The 
theory  is  certainly  plausible  and  ingenious,  and 
though  no  doubt  other  medical  authorities  will 
dispute  Dr.  Creighton's  conclusions,  this  very 
distinct  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  must 
inflict  a  crushing  blow  on  the  law  in  its  present 
state  ;  compulsory  vaccination  is  doomed,  and  we 
shall  have  to  substitute  compulsory  isolation  of 
the  sufferer  in  its  place,  for  at  least  we  shall  never 
admit  the  right  of  anyone  to  spread  so  malignant 
and  foul  a  disease  with  impunity. 

THE  OATHS  BILL. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  must  have 
needed  a  large  amount  of  courage  to  resist  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Oaths  Bill,  who  saw  in  the  measure  merely  a 
triumph  of  Atheism,  though  it  really  delivers 
Christianity  from  a  grave  scandal  and  reproach, 
and  might  well  have  been  described  as  an  Act  to 
provide  against  Profanation  and  Blasphemy. 
But  it  is  strange  how  many  devout  and  earnest 
people  in  their  blindness  catch  at  the  shadow  and 
miss  the  substance.  In  this  case  they  were 
anxious  that  all  alike,  whether  they  believed  a 
God  to  exist  or  not,  should  be  compelled  to  take 
His  name  upon  their  lips  in  the  most  solemn  form, 
if  their  evidence  is  to  stand  good  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  law,  as  it 
now  exists,  silences  the  man  whose  conscience  is 
scrupulous  tliough  his  faitli  is  lost,  while  it  does 
not  debar  those   who  look   upon   the  oath  as  a 
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formal  and  trivial  superstition.  They  forj;et  that 
an  oath  taken  without  meaning  and  without 
reverence  is  profanity  in  its  extreme  form,  and 
that  in  many  cases  at  present  a  man  must  cliooso 
between  two  alternatives,  and  cither  allow  justice 
to  miscarrj-  or  utter  words  implying  a  faith  that 
he  does  not  feel. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

PERIL  IN  AFRICA. 

In  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  we  are  seriously 
mismanaging  matters  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa, 
and  though  through  confused  and  conflicting 
accounts  it  is  difficult  to  see  precisely  how  far  we 
are  actually  committed  by  our  treaty  with 
Germany,  there  is  every  reason  for  fearing  that 
the  agreement  to  join  in  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
has  already  made  us  responsible  in  thcicyes  of  the 
natives  for  the  military  operations  in  which  our 
allies  are  engaging  on  the  mainland.  By  doing 
so,  we  are  not  only  compromising  our  reputation, 
but  actually  endangering  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  right  into  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
for  news  travels  swiftly,  and  when  it  is  heard  far 
away  in  the  interior  that  white  men  on  the  coast 
are  attacking  and  burning  villages,  the  natives  in 
the  interior  will  not  be  slow  in  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  their  fellow-countrymen  on  any 
foreigner  whom  they  may  find  among  them.  The 
fact  is  that  every  day  makes  the  real  purpose  of 
Germany  more  clear.  "What  Germany  has  in 
view  is  colonisation  and  commerce,  not  civilisation, 
philanthropj',  or  Christianity.  The  great  East 
African  company,  which  was  expected  to  do  so 
much,  has  met  with  ignominious  failure,  and  the 
authorities  at  Berlin  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
establish  it  again,  and  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life 
with  our  aid.  As  for  ourselves.  Dr.  Smythies,  the 
Missionary  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the 
great  African  explorer,  both  agree  that  Ave  ai'e 
undoing  the  work  of  years,  strengthening  the 
hateful  traffic  we  long  to  suppress,  and  throwing 
back  the  state  of  the  coast  to  what  it  Avas  fifty 
years  ago. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

Miss  Stirling's  imprisonment  in  the  castle 
Avhich  Byron  made  famous  is  indeed  a  monstrous 
piece  of  iniquity  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  relief  to 
know  that  she  is  in  comparative  comfort,  as  a 
letter  in  that  bright  and  always  welcome  little 
paper  the  Christian  Leader  very  clearly  shows. 
A  young  lady  A\Titing  from  Montreux  gives  a 
most  cheerful  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
"  Her  room,"  she  says,  "is  not  one's  idea  of  a 
prison  cell,  for  it  is  large,  has  a  stove  in  it,  is 
beautifully  warm,  and  she  has  a  sort  of  feather 
bed  such  as  we  all  have  here — to  say  nothing  of 
the  view  from  her  windoAV  being  simply  lovely, 
overlooking  the   lake  and   the  mountains,  with 


Villeneuve  to  the  left."  Her  friemls  visit  her  in 
numbers,  and  regularly  picnic  in  iier  rooms,  so 
things  might  be  very  much  Avorse  after  all  ;  and 
though  Miss  Stirling  has  suffered  in  healtli, 
that  is  due  far  more  to  reaction  from  the  strain 
and  excitement  of  her  c\'angelistic  Avork  than  to 
the  rigours  of  her  captivitj'.  But  imi)risonment, 
Avhether  mild  or  severe,  is  imprisonment  still, 
and  those  Avho  undergo  it  for  conscience'  sake, 
either  in  the  comfortable  chamber  above  or  in 
tiie  dungeon  bcloAV,  keep  vivid  and  frcsli  the 
traces  left  there  by  the  martyrs  of  other  days — 
"  Which  still  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

THE  REPLY  TO  CANON  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  Stock,  the  Secretary  to  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  is  a  good  and  Avorthy  man,  but  his 
reply  to  Canon  Taylor  shoAvs  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  tactics  of  controversy.  In  The 
Fortnightly  Revieio  for  November,  the  Canon 
published  one  of  his  characteristic  articles, 
slashing  and  dashing,  defying  the  laA\'s  of  logic 
and  arithmetic,  audacious  in  assertion  and 
fertile  in  misconception.  It  Avas  not  an  article 
to  leave  unansAvered,  but  the  reply  ought  to  have 
been  crushing  and  decisive.  The  Canon's  OAvn 
Aveapons  should  have  been  turned  against  himself, 
and  an  article  such  as  an  editor  delights  to  print 
and  subscribers  to  read,  should  have  Ijeen  sent  in 
promptly  for  publication  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Review.  Instead  of  doing  so,  the  Secretary 
Avrites  to  the  editor  asking  if  he  Avill  insert  a 
rejoinder,  and  the  latter,  nuAvilling  to  commit 
himself  until  he  has  seen  the  quality  of  the  article, 
leaves  the  question  unansAvered.  Ten  days  are 
lost,  and  then  Mr.  Stock,  it  being  noAv  too  late 
to  send  an  article,  Avrites  a  letter  instead.  The 
letter  is  excellent — quiet,  clear,  conclusive,  but 
absolutely  Avithout  style  ;  it  is  indisputably  dull, 
nearly  as  dull  as  an  average  report.  The  Canon 
must  have  chuckled  as  he  read  it,  knoAving  that 
if  he  has  made  the  Avorse  cause  appear  the  better, 
tlie  Avorld  is  not  likely  to  find  it  out  till  he  meets 
an  antagonist  of  his  OAvn  temper,  Avitli  plenty  of 
body  as  Avell  as  plenty  of  brain  ;  for  rhetoric  still 
counts  for  something,  especially  in  controversy 
of  this  kind,  and  the  croAvd  ahvays  suppose  that 
the  sAvordsman  Avho  stamps  and  shouts  is  getting 
the  better  of  the  bout. 

A  CHINESE  LADY  DOCTOR. 

jMr.  Sadler,  Avriting  from  Amoy,  reports  that 
Dr.  King,  a  young  Chinese  lady,  has  settled  in 
that  city  to  carry  on  medical  work  among  her  own 
people.  She  has  received  a  thorough  training  in 
America,  and  in  the  college  of  Avhich  slie  Avas  a 
member  succeeded  in  gaining  the  liighest  degree. 
Already  her  patients  are  Iteginning  to  recognise 
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the  comforts  of  her  hospital  and  the  skllfulness 
of  her  treatment,  and  she  is  certain  to  produce  a 
great  impression.  We  shall  all  watch  for  further 
accounts  of  her  -work  with  interest,  for  as  Mr. 
Sadler  justly  says,  a  woman  doctor  for  women, 
and  that  woman  a  Chinese  for  the  Chinese,  is  an 
absolute  inspiration. 

A   DIT  OF  SnAKP  PRACTICE. 

Praise,  even  from  Canon  Taylor,  the  apologist 
of  Mohammedanism,  seemed  welcome  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  for  they  went  so  far  as  to  reprint  his 
first  article  at  their  private  press,  and  circulated  it 
with  the  words  "Private  and  Confidential"  in- 
scribed on  the  cover.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  very  naturally  took  oflFence,  and  The  Eecord 
delivered  a  vehement  protest  against  the  methods 
employed  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  to  strengthen  themselves  at  the 
cost  of  other  religious  societies.  Mr.  Booth's 
reply  is  ingenious,  to  say  the  least.  He  asserts, 
ihstly,  that  he  does  not  consider  the  article 
in  question  hostile  to  any  missionary  society  ; 
secondly,  that  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet  was 
confined  to  "  the  chief  friends "  of  the  Army ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  copies  were  suppressed  as 
;^oon  as  complaint  was  made.  Is  Mr.  Booth  quite 
serious  ?  If  the  Canon's  articles  are  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  should  be 
curious  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  writing  when  he 
is  avowedly  hostile.  If,  again,  the  pamphlet  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  friends,  it  would 
Iiave  been  less  costly  to  buy  copies  of  the  article 
from  the  publishers  ;  and  it  is  certainly  strange 
that  ' '  Private  and  Confidential "  should  have  been 
endorsed  on  reprints  of  a  Eeview  article,  unless 
they  were  intended  to  serve  in  organising  a  com- 
bined but  secret  attack  ;  while  the  very  fact  that 
the  first  public  protest  produced  an  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  pamphlet  suggests  that  the  motives 
which  led  to  its  publication  were  not  altogether 
creditable.  And,  lastly,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  pamphlet  was  used  to 
disparage  the  Society  and  to  glorify  the  Army ; 
and  that  is  quite  enough.  The  Salvation  Army 
and  its  leaders,  in  spite  of  many  virtues,  seem 
sometimes  to  have  a  distinct  Jesuitical  taint,  and 
to  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  end  will  always 
justify  the  means. 

IV. -OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

LORD  MOUNT-TEMPLE. 

Without  rivalling  the  fame  of  his  friend  and 
ally,  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftsbuiy,  Lord  Mount- 
Temple  has  been  conspicuous  for  many  years  on 
account  of  his  deep  religious  earnestness  and  his 
holy  enthusiasm  for  social  reform,  and  as  one  who 
devoted  wealth,  rank,  and  influence  without 
reserve  to  his  Master's  service.     He  had  reached 


the  age  of  seventy-seven  when  he  died,  but  though 
in  the  fulness  of  years,  he  had  still  retained  all  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  former  days,  and  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  take  his  own  part  in  work  and 
council.  He  was  a  Avarm  friend  of  Ragged  Schools  ; 
he  helped  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  to  secure  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hall  in  the  Waterloo  Road  and  to  turn  it 
into  a  centre  of  pure  and  healthy  influence  ;  and 
he  largely  assisted  Mr.  Charrington  in  the  work 
whicli  he  is  still  carrying  on  in  the  East  End. 
Nor  were  his  energies  confined  to  the  cause  of 
social  reform,  for  very  many  look  back  to  the 
conferences  organised  year  after  year  at  Broadlands, 
his  place  in  Hampshire,  with  grateful  memories  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  strength  which  came  to  them, 
together  with  Christians  of  many  churches,  severed 
elsewhere,  perhaps,  but  ignited  there.  Some  men 
derive  distinction  from  their  rank  ;  others  add 
lustre  to  it,  and  Lord  IMount-Temple  was  pre- 
eminently one  of  the  latter. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND.  ^ 

Like  Lord  Mount-Temple,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  great 
principle  that  rank  means  responsibility,  and 
that  every  privilege  brings  an  added  duty  with 
it.  Her  influence  and  example  were  ever  on  the 
side  of  good,  none  the  less  powerful  because  un- 
obtrusive. She  was  a  warm  and  generous  friend 
of  all  evangelistic  work,  and  had  wonderful  tact 
or  skill  in  winning  recruits,  as  INIr.  INIoody  and 
many  preachers  besides  have  found.  She  was 
most  active,  however,  in  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence,  wore  the  Blue  Ribbon  herself,  and  was 
always  anxious  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same, 
whether  in  town  or  in  her  second  home  at 
Torquay.  She  wUl  be  greatly  missed  and  greatly 
mourned. 

COLONEL  DUNCAN,  31.  P. 

Now  and  then  death  reveals  a  man's  true 
character  as  we  have  never  seen  it  before,  or,  at 
least,  some  sides  of  it  hitherto  unsuspected  by 
the  world.  It  was  so  in  Colonel  Duncan's  case. 
All  of  us  knew  the  member  for  Holljorn  as  a 
distinguished  officer  and  rising  politician  ;  as  one 
who  had  succeeded  in  impressing  his  strongest  and 
most  prejudiced  antagonists  with  a  sense  of  his 
fairness,  honesty,  and  ability,  and  had  won  a  re- 
markable tribute  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  But 
we  had  not  suspected  in  how  many  religious  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  he  was  personally  engaged 
or  interested,  or  how  widely  his  sympathies  went 
out  to  all  wlio  are  endeavoirring  to  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better,  till  after  his  loss  one 
society  after  another  began  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  him  for  services  rendered  witliout 
fuss,  noise,  or  show.  He  was  the  best  type  of  an 
English  officer,  just  the  man  Avhom  Kingsley  or 
Robertson  would  have  loved  and  honoured. 


'  Robins  are  making  their  music  lor  me. 
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THE  STOBY  OF  A   STEUGGLE   FOB   INDEPENDENCE. 
Bv  AMELIA  E.  BAllR, 

Author  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  ok  Orange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Si'ite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


"  Hid  her  face 
in  her  sister's  breast." 


CHAPTER  IV.— THE  SHINING  BANDS  OF  LOVE. 

"  0  blest  be  he  !  0  blest  be  he  ! 
Let  him  all  blessings  prove, 
Wlio  made  the  chains,  the  shining  chains, 
The  holy  chains  of  love  !  " 

"  If  you  love  a  lady  bright. 

Seek,  and  you  shall  find  a  way, 
All  that  love  would  say,  to  say  ; 
If  you  watch  the  occasion  right." — 

Spanish  Song. 

IN  tlie  moming  Isabel  took  breakfast  with 
her  sister.  This  was  always  a  pleasant 
event  to  Antonia.  She  petted  Isabel,  she 
waited  upon  her,  sweetened  her  chocolate, 
spread  her  cakes  with  honey,  and  listened  to 
XYIII— 6. 


all  her  complaints  of  Tia  Eachela.     Isabel 

came  gliding  in  when  Antonia  was  about 

half-way  through    her    meal ;    her    scarlet 

petticoat  was  gorgeous,  her  bodice  white  as 

snow,  her  hair  glossy  as  a  bird's  wing ; 

but  her  lips  drooped  and  trembled,  and 

there  was  the  shadow  of  tears  in  her 

eyes.    Antonia 
^  kissed  their  white, 

fringed  lids,  held 
her  close  in  her 
arms,  and  flut- 
tered about  her 
in  that  motherly 
way  which  Isabel 
had  learned  to 
demand  and 
enjoy. 

"What     has 
grieved  you  this 
morning,       httle 
dove?" 
"It    is   Tia    Ea- 
chela, as  usual — the 
cross    old     woman ! 
She  is  going  to  tell  vii 
Muulre   something.      An- 
tonia, you  must  make  her 
keep  her  tongue  behind 
her  teeth.  I  promised  her 
to  confess  to  Fray  Igna- 
tius, and  she  said  I  must 
also  tell  mi  madre;  I  vowed  to 
say  twenty  '  Hail,  Maries,'  and  ten 
'  Glorias,'  and  she  said  I  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  convent." 

"But   what   dreadful  thing  have   you 
been  doing,  Iza  ?  " 

Iza  blushed  and  looked  into  her  chocolate 
cup,  as  she  answered  slowly,  "  I  gave — a — 
flower — away.  Only  a  suchil  flower,  An- 
tonia, that  I  wore — at — my — breast — last 
night." 

"  Who  did  you  give  it  to,  Iza  ?  " 
Iza  hesitated,  moved  her  chaii-  close  to 
Antonia,    and   then   hid   her    face   on   her 
sister's  breast. 

"  But  this  is  serious,  darling.  Sm-ely  you 
did  not  give  it  to  Seiior  Houston  ?  " 

"  Could  you  think  I  was  so  silly  ?  When 
vii  madre  was  talking  to  him  last  night  and 
when  I  was  singing  my  pretty  serenade  ho 
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beard  uotliing  at  all,  lie  was  thinking  liis 
own  thoughts." 

"  Not  to  beiior  Houston  ?  Who  then  ? 
Tell  me,  Iza." 

"  To— Don  Luis." 

"  Don  Luis  ?  But  he  is  not  here  ?  He 
■went  to  the  Colonido." 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  Antonia  !  In  New 
York  they  did  not  teach  you  to  put  this  and 
that  toizether.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Senor 
Houston  I  said  to  myself :  '  Don  Luis  was 
going  to  him  ;  very  hkely  they  have  met 
each  other  on  the  road  ;  very  likely  Luis 
is  hack  in  San  Antonio  ;  he  would  not  like 
to  go  away  without  hiddmg  me  good-bye — 
and,  of  course,  I  was  right.'  " 

'•  But  when  did  you  see  him  last  night  ? 
You  never  left  the  room." 

"  So  many  things  are  possible.  My  heart 
said  to  me,  when  the  talk  was  going  on  : 
'  Don  Luis  is  waiting  under  the  oleanders  ' ; 
and  I  walked  on  to  the  balcony,  and  there 
be  was,  and  he  looked  so  sad,  and  I  di'opped 
my  suchil  flower  to  him,  and  Eachela  saw 
me,  for  I  think  she  has  a  million  of  eyes — 
and  that  is  the  whole  matter." 

"But  why  did  not  Don  Luis  come  in  ?  " 

"Jl/t  madre  forbade  me  to  speak  to  him. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  Valdez's." 

"  Then  you  disobeyed  mi  madre,  and  you 
know  what  Fray  Ignatius  and  the  Sisters 
have  taught  you  about  the  fourth  com- 
mand."* 

"0,  indeed!  I  did  not  think  of  the 
foui'th  command.  A  sin  without  intention 
h-as  not  much  penance  ;  and  consider,  An- 
tonia, I  am  now  sixteen,  and  they  would 
shut  me  up  like  a  chicken  in  its  shell.  An- 
tonia, sweet  Antonia,  speak  to  Eachela, 
and  make  your  little  Iza  happy.  Fear  is  so 
bad  for  me.  See,  I  do  not  even  care  for  my 
cakes  and  honey  this  morning." 

"  I  will  give  Eachela  the  blue  kerchief  I 
brought  from  New  York,  she  will  forget  a 
great  deal  for  that ;  and  then,  Iza  darling, 
you  must  tell  Fray  Ignatius  of  your  sin, 
because  it  is  not  good  to  have  an  uncon- 
fessed  sin  on  the  soul." 

"  Antonia,  do  not  say  such  cruel  things. 
I  have  confessed  to  you  ;  Fray  Ignatius  will 
give  me  a  hard  penance  ;  perhaps  he  may 
say  to  mi  madre,  '  That  child  had  better  go 
back  to  the  convent ;  I  say  so,  because  I 
have  knowledge.'  And  now  I  am  tired  of 
lliat  life  ;  I  am  almost  a  Avoman,  Antonia, 
am  I  not  ?  " 

Antonia  looked  tenderly  in  her  face  ;  she 

*  Our  fifth  Commandment  is  tlie  fourth  in  Roman 
Catholic  catechism. 


saw  some  inscrutable  change-  there.  All 
wag  the  same,  and  yet  all  was  different. 
She  did  not  understand  that  it  was  in  the 
eyes,  those  look-outs  of  the  soul ;  they  had 
lost  the  frank,  inquisitive  stare  of  childhood  ; 
they  were  tender  and  misty,  they  reflected 
a  heart  passionate  and  fearful,  in  which  love 
was  making  himself  lord  of  aU. 

Antonia  was  not  without  experience. 
There  was  in  New  York  a  gay,  handsome 
youth,  to  whom  her  thoughts  lovingly  turned. 
She  had  promised  to  trust  and,  to  wait  for 
him,  and  neither  silence  nor  distance  had 
weakened  her  faith  or  her  affection.  Don 
Luis  had  also  made  her  understand  how 
hard  it  Vv'as  to  leave  Isabel  just  when  he 
had  hoped  to  woo  and  win  her,  and  he  bad 
asked  Antonia  to  watch  over  his  beloved 
and  to  say  a  word  in  his  favour  when  all 
others  would  be  condemning  him. 

Her  sympathy  had  been  almost  a  promise, 
and  indeed  she  thought  Isabel  could  hai'dly 
have  a  more  suitable  lover.  He  was  hand- 
some, gallant,  rich,  and  of  good  morals  and 
noble  family ;  they  had  been  much  together 
in  their  lives,  their  childish  affection  had 
been  permitted,  and  she  felt  quite  sure  that 
the  parents  of  both  had  contemplated  a 
stronger  affection  and  a  more  lasting  tie 
between  them. 

And  evidently  Don  Luis  had  progressed 
further  in  his  suit  than  the  Senora  was 
aware  of ;  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  charm  of  secretly  wooing  the  fi-esh  young 
girl  he  honed  to  make  his  wife.  "  Their 
love  must  be  aixthorised  and  sanctioned  "  ; 
true,  he  wished  that,  but  the  charm  of 
winning  the  prize  before  it  was  given  was 
irresistible.  Antonia  comprehended  all 
without  many  words,  but  she  took  her  sister 
into  the  garden  where  they  could  be  quite 
alone,  and  she  sought  the  girl's  confidence 
because  she  was  sure  she  could  be  to  her  a 
loving  guide. 

Isabel  was  ready  enough  to  talk,  and  the 
morning  was  conducive  to  confidence.  They 
strolled  slowly  between  the  myrtle  hedges, 
in  the  sweet  gloom  of  overshadowing  trees, 
hearing  only  like  a  faint  musical  confusion 
the  mingled  murmur  of  the  city. 

"  It  was  just  here,"  said  Isabel ;  "  I  was 
walking,  and  sitting,  and  domg  nothing  at 
all  but  looking  at  the  trees  and  the  birds 
and  feeling  happy,  and  Don  Luis  came  to 
me.  He  mijiht  have  come  down  from  the 
skies,  I  was  so  astonished ;  and  he  looked  so 
handsome,  and  he  said  such  words !  Oh, 
Antonia  !  they  went  straight  to  my  heart !  " 

'«  When  was  this,  dear  ?  " 
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"It  was  in  the  morning.  I  had  been  to 
mass  with  Eachela,  I  had  said  every  prayer 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  Eachela  told  me  I 
might  stay  in  the  garden  till  the  sun  grew 
hot.  And  as  soon  as  Eachela  was  gone, 
Don  Luis  came — came,  just  as  sudden  as  an 
angel." 

"  He  must  have  followed  you  from  mass  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  He  should  not  have  done  that." 

•'  If  a  thing  is  delightful  nobody  should  do 
it.  Luis  said  he  knew  that  it  was  decided  we 
should  marry,  but  that  he  wanted  me  to  be 
his  wife,  I'lyiuse  I  loved  him.  His  face  was 
shining  with  joy,  his  eyes  were  like  two 
stars,  he  called  me  '  his  life,'  *  his  adorable 
mistress,' '  his  queen,'  and  he  knelt  down  and 
took  my  hands  and  kissed  them  !  I  was  too 
happy  to  speak." 

"6  Iza!" 

"  Very  well,  Autonia  ;  it  is  easy  to  say 
'  0  Iza !  '  but  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
And  reflect  on  this,  no  one — not  even 
Eachela — saw  him.  So  then  our  angels  were 
quite  agreeable  and  willing.  And  I — I  was 
in  such  jo}-  that  I  went  straight  in  and  told 
Holy  Maria  of  my  happiness.  But  when  a 
person  has  not  been  in  love,  how  can  they 
Ltiow  ?  And  I  see  that  you  are  going  to 
say,  as  Sister  Sacrementa  said  to  Lores 
Valdez  :  '  You  are  a  very  wicked  girl,  and 
such  things  are  not  to  be  spoken  of.'  " 

"  0  my  darling  one,  I  am  not  so  cruel ; 
I  think  you  did  nothing  very  "vvTong,  Iza. 
When  love  comes  into  your  soul  it  is  like  a 
new  life  ;  if  it  is  a  pure,  good  love,  it  is  a 
kind  of  murder  to  kill  it  in  any  way." 

"  It  has  just  struck  me,  Antonia,  that  you 
may  be  in  love  also." 

"  When  I  was  in  New  York  our  brother 
Jack  had  a  friend,  and  he  loved  me,  and  I 
loved  him." 

"But  did    grandmamma  let  him  talk  to 

you?" 

"  He  came  every  night.  We  went  walking 
and  diiving :  in  the  summer  we  sailed 
upon  the  river ;  in  the  w^Lnter  we  skated 
upon  the  ice ;  he  helped  me  with  my 
lessons ;  he  went  with  me  to  church ; 
every  day  we  were  many  hours  together." 

"  And  was  grandmamma  with  you  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom.  Often  Jack  was  with  us, 
more  often  we  were  quite  alone." 

*' Holy  Virgin!  Who  ever  heard  tell  of 
such  good  fortune  ?  Consnelo  Ladrello  had 
never  been  an  hour  alone  with  Don  Domingo 
before  they  were  married." 

"A  good  girl  does  not  need  a  duenna  to 
watch  her,  that  is  what  I  think ;    and  an  | 


American  girl,  pure  and  free,  would  not 
suffer  herself  to  be  watched  by  any  woman, 
old  or  young ;  her  lover  comes  boldly  into 
the  house,  she  is  too  proud  to  meet  him  in 
secret." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  a  perfect  joy  !  That 
is  what  I  would  like.  But  fancy  what 
Eachela  would  say,  and  wi  madre  would 
cover  her  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  me  if  I 
said  such  words.  Believe  this — it  was  in 
the  spring  Luis  told  me  that  he  loved  me, 
and  though  I  have  seen  him  often  since  he 
has  never  found  another  moment  to  speak 
to  me  alone,  not  for  one  five  minutes.  Oh, 
Antonia,  let  me  have  one  five  minutes  this 
afternoon ;  he  is  going  away,  and  there  is  to 
be   war,    and  I  may  never,  never  see  him 


agam. 


"Do  not  weep,  little  dove  ;  how  can  you 
see  him  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  here,  in  this  very  place,  I 
know  he  will.  When  he  put  the  suchil 
flower  to  his  lips  last  night  he  made  me 
understand  it.  This  afternoon,  during  the 
hour  of  siesta,  will  you  come  with  me  ? 
Only  for  five  minutes,  Antonia  ?  You  can 
manage  Eachela — I  am  sure  you  can." 

"I  can  manage  Eachela,  and  you  shall 
have  one  ivJiole  hour,  Iza — one  whole  horn* ! 
Come  now,  we  must  make  a  visit  to  our 
mother,  she  will  be  wondering  at  our 
delay." 

The  Senora  had  not  yet  risen.  She  had 
taken  her  chocolate  and  smoked  her 
cigarito,  but  was  still  drowsing.  "I  have 
had  a  bad  night,  children,"  she  said  ;  "  full 
of  dreadful  dreams.  It  must  have  been  that 
American  ;  yet.  Hob/  Mother,  how  handsome 
he  is  !  and  I  assm-e  you  that  he  has  the 
good  manners  of  a  courtier.  StiU,  it  was  an 
imprudence,  and  Senora  Valdez  will  make 
some  great  thing  of  it." 

"  You  were  in  your  own  house,  mother ; 
what  has  Senora  Valdez  to  do  with  the 
guest  in  it  ?  We  might  as  well  make  some 
great  thing  about  Captain  Morello  being 
present  at  her  party." 

"  I  have  to  say  to  you,  An'.ionia,  that 
Morello  is  a  Castilian  ;  his  family  is  '  with- 
out a  cross  '  ;  he  has  the  parchments  of 
his  noble  ancestry  to  show." 

"  And  Sefior  Houston  is  an  American — 
Scotch-American  he  said  last  night.  Par- 
don, my  mother,  but  do  you  know  what  the 
men  of  Scotland  are  ?  " 

''Si!  they  are  monsters;  Fray  Igna- 
tius has  told  me.  They  are  heretics 
of  the  worst  kind ;  it  is  their  special 
dehght    to    put    to    death    good    Catholic 
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priests ;  I  saw  that  in  a  book,  it  must  be 
true." 

"0  no,  mother,  it  is  not  true — it  is 
mere  nonsense.  Scotchmen  do  not  molest 
priests,  women,  and  children ;  they  are  the 
greatest  fighters  in  the  world — they  have 
never  been  conquered,  and  they  will  never 
be  conquered." 

"  Quien  sahe  ?  Who  has  taught  you  so 
much  about  these  savages  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  mother,  they  are  not  savages  ; 
they  are  a  very  learned  race  of  men,  and 
very  pious  also.  Jack  has  many  Scotch- 
American  Mends  ;  I  know  one  of  them  very 
well,"  and  with  the  last  words  her  face 
flushed,  and  her  voice  fell  insensibly  into 
blow  and  soft  inflections. 

' '  Jack  knows  many  of  them !  That  is 
likely  ;  yom-  father  would  send  him  to  New 
York.  Fray  Ignatius  says  they  have  to 
keep  an  army  of  policemen  there.  No  won- 
der !  And  my  son  is  so  full  of  nobilities,  so 
generous,  so  honom-able,  he  will  not  keep 
himself  exclusive  ;  he  is  the  true  resem- 
blance of  my  brother,  Don  Juan  Flores. 
Juan  was  always  pitying  the  poor  and 
making  friends  with  those  beneath  him  ;  at 
last  he  went  into  the  convent  of  the  Bar- 
nardines  and  died  like  a  very  saint." 

"  I  think  our  Jack  will  be  more  likely  to 
die  like  a  very  hero  ;  if  there  is  anything 
Jack  hales  it  is  oppression,  he  would  right 
a  beggar  if  he  saw  him  wronged. 

"  Poco  a  poco  !  I  am  tired  of  rights  and 
wrongs  !  Let  us  talk  a  little  about  om- 
dresses,  for  there  will  be  a  gay  winter — 
Senora  Valdez  assured  me  of  it.  Many 
soldiers  are  coming  here,  and  we  shall  have 
parties,  and  cock-fights,  and,  perhaps,  even 
a  bull-feast." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Isabel,  clapping  her  hands 
enthusiastically  ;  "a  buU-feast !  That  is 
what  I  long  to  see." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  entered  the 
room,  and  Isabel  ran  to  meet  him.  No 
father  could  have  resisted  her  pretty  ways, 
her  kisses,  her  endearments,  her  coaxing 
dimmutives  of  speech,  her  child-like  loveli- 
ness and  simplicity. 

"  What  is  making  you  so  happy,  queri- 
dita  .?  "  * 

"  Mi  madre  says  there  is,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
buU-feast  this  winter.  Holy  Viryin,  think 
of  it !      That  is  the  one   thin 


I  long  to 


see. 


With  her  clinging  arms  around  him  and 
her  eager  face  hfted  to  his  for  sympathy,  the 
father  could  not  dash  the   hope  which   he 

»  Queridita — Little  dear. 


knew  in  his  heart  was  very  little  likely  to 
be  realised  ;  neither  did  he  think  it  neces- 
sary to  express  opposition  or  disapproval 
for  what  had  as  yet  no  tangible  existence. 
So  he  answered  her  with  smiles  and  caresses, 
and  a  little  quotation  which  committed  him 
to  nothing : — 

"  As  Panem  et  Circenses  was  the  cry 
Among  the  Roman  populace  of  old  ; 
So  Pan  y  Toros!  is  the  cry  of  Spain." 

The  Senora  smiled  appreciatively  and 
put  out  her  hand.  '^  Pan  y  Toros!"  she 
repeated  ;  "and  have  you  reflected,  children, 
that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  cries  it  ? 
Only  Spain  and  her  children  !  That  is  be- 
cause only  men  of  the  Spanish  race  are 
brave  enough  to  fight  bulls,  and  only  Spa- 
nish bulls  are  brave  enough  to  fight  men." 

She  was  quite  pleased  with  herself  for 
this  speech,  and  finding  no  one  inclined  to 
dispute  the  statement,  she  went  on  to 
describe  a  festival  of  bidls  she  had  been  pre- 
sent at  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  subject 
delighted  her,  and  she  grew  eloquent  over 
it,  and  conscious  only  of  Isabel's  shining 
eyes  and  enthusiastic  interest  she  did  not 
notice  the  air  of  thoughtfalness  which 
had  settled  over  her  husband's  face,  nor 
yet  Antonia's  ill-disguised  weariness  and 
anxiety. 

On  the  night  of  the  Valdez  party  her 
father  had  said  he  would  talk  to  her  ;  she 
was  watching  for  the  confidence,  but  not 
with  any  great  desire  ;  her  heart  and  her 
intelligence  told  her  it  would  mean  trouble, 
and  she  had  that  natm-al  feeling  of  youth 
which  gladly  postpones  the  evil  day,  and 
while  her  father  was  silent  she  believed 
there  were  still  possibilities  of  escape  from 
it.  So  she  was  not  sorry  that  he  again  went 
to  his  oflice  in  the  city  without  any  special 
word  for  her  ;  it  was  another  day  stolen 
from  the  uncertain  futm-e,  for  the  calm  usage 
of  the  present,  and  she  was  determined  to 
make  happiness  in  it. 

When  all  was  still  in  the  afternoon  Isabel 
came  to  her  ;  she  would  not  put  the  child 
to  the  necessity  of  again  asking  her  help  ; 
she  rose  at  once  and  said : 

"  Sit  here,  Iza,  until  I  have  opened  the 
door  for  us  "  ;  then  she  took  a  rich  silk 
kerchief,  blue  as  the  sky,  in  her  hand,  and 
went  down  to  the  wide  matted  hall. 

There  she  found  Kachela  asleep  on  a  cane 
lounge.     Antonia  awoke  her. 

"Kachela,  I  wish  to  go  into  the  garden 
for  an  hour." 

"  The  Senorita  does  the  thing  she  wants 
to,  Eachela  would  not  presume  to  interfere  ; 
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the  Senorita  became  an  Americano  in  New 
York." 

"  There  are  good  thmgs  in  New  \"ork, 
Eachela  ;  for  instance,  this  kerchief — " 

"  That  is  indeed  mamificent  !  " 

"  If  you  permit  my  sister  to  walk  in  tlie 
garden  with  me,  I  shall  give  it  to  you  this 
moment." 

"  Doiia  Isabel  is  different  ;  she  is  a 
Mexicainc :  she  must  be  watched  continually. ' ' 

"For  what  reason  ?  She  is  as  innocent  as 
an  angel." 

"  Let  her  simply  grow  up  and  you  will 
see  that  she  is  not  innocent  as  an  angel. 
Oh,  indeed !  I  could  say  something  about 
last  night.  Doiia  Isabel  has  no  vocation 
for  a  mm,  but  gracias  a  Dios !  Eachela  is 
not  yet  blind  or  deaf." 


"Ill  her  C'astilian  dress." 

"  Let  the  child  go  with  me  for  one  hour, 
Rachela  ;  the  kerchief  will  be  so  becoming 
to  you,  there  is  not  another  like  it  in 
San  Antonio." 

Rachela  was  past  forty,  but  not  yet  past 
the  age  of  coquetry.  "  It  vd\l  look  gorgeous 
with  my  gold  ear-rings,  but — ■" 

"  I  will  give  you  also  the  blue  satin  bow 
like  it,  to  wear  at  your  breast." 

"  Si,  Si,  I  will  give  the  permission, 
Senorita  ;  for  your  sake  alone.  The  ker- 
ehief  and  bow  are  a  little  thing  to  you  ;  to 
me  they  will  be  a  great  adornment.  You 
are  not  to  leave  the  garden,  however,  and  for 
one  hour's  walk  only,  Senorita ;  certainly 
there  is  time  for  no  more." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  Isabel ;  no  harm 
shall   come  to  her.     Y'ou   may  keep   youi- 


eyes  shut  for  one  hour,  Eachela,  and  you 
may  shut  your  ears  also,  and  put  your  feet 
on  the  couch  and  let  them  rest ;  I  will 
Avatch  Isabel  carefully,  be  sure  of  that." 

"  The  child  is  very  clever,  and  she  has  a 
lover  already,  I  fear.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
myrtle  hedge  that  skirts  the  road.  I  have 
to  say  this — it  is  not  for  nothing  she  wants 
to  walk  with  you  this  afternoon  ;  she  would 
be  better  fast  asleep." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  kerchief  and  the 
bow  were  safely  folded  in  the  capacious 
pocket  of  Eachela's  apron,  and  Isabel  and 
Antonia  were  softly  treading  the  shady  walk 
between  the  myi-tle  hedges.  Eachela's  eyes 
were  apparently  fast  closed  when  the  girls 
passed  her ;  but  she  did  not  fail  to  notice  how 
charmmgly  Isabel  had  dressed  herself.  She 
wore,  it  is  true,  her  Spanish  costume ;  but  she 
had  red  roses  at  her  breast  and  her  white 
lace  mantilla  over  her  head. 

"  Ah  !  she  is  a  clever  little  thing," 
Eachela  muttered  ;  "  she  knows  that  she  is 
irresistible  in  her  Castilian  dress.  Bah ! 
those  French  frocks  are  enough  to  drive  a 
man  a  mile  away  ;  I  can  almost  forgive  her 
now,  had  she  worn  the  French  frock  I 
would  not  have  forgiven  her  ;  I  would 
never  have  yielded  again ;  no,  not  even  if 
the  Sencrita  Antonia  should  offer  me  her 
scarlet  Indian  shawl  worked  in  gold.  I 
was  always  a  fool !  Hohj  Mother,  forgive  me ! 
^Yell  then  I  used  to  have  my  own  lovers — 
plenty  of  them — handsome  young  arriems 
and  rancheros  ;  there  was  Tadeo,  a  valento 
of  the  first  class  ;  and  Buffa,  and — well,  I 
will  sleep — they  do  not  remember  me,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  have  forgotten  their  names." 

In  the  meantime  the  sisters  sat  down 
beneath  a  great  fig-tree.  No  sixnshine,  no 
shower  could  penetrate  its  thick  foliage ; 
the  wide  space  beneath  its  spreading 
branches  was  a  little  parlour,  cool  and 
sweet,  and  full  of  soft  green  lights,  and  the 
earthy  smell  of  turf,  and  the  wandering 
scents  of  the  garden. 

Isabel's  eyes  shone  with  an  incomparable 
light,  she  was  pale  but  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, and  even  her  hands  and  feet  expressed 
the  idea  of  expectation.  Antonia  had  a 
piece  of  needlework  in  her  hand,  she 
affected  the  calmness  she  did  not  feel,  for 
her  heart  was  trembling  for  the  tender  little 
heart  beating  with  so  much  love  and  anxiety 
beside  her. 

But  Isabel's  divination,  however  arrived 
at,  was  not  at  fault.  In  a  few  moments 
Don  Luis  lightly  leaped  the  hedge,  and, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  sought  the 
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shadow  of  the  fig-tree.  As  he  approached 
Antonia  looked  at  him  with  a  new  interest ; 
it  was  not  only  that  he  loved  Isabel,  but 
that  Isabel  loved  him  ;  she  had  given  him 
sympathy  before,  now  she  gave  him  a 
sister's  affection. 

"How  handsome  he  is,"  she  thought; 
"  how  gallant  he  looks  in  his  velvet  and 
silver  and  embroidered  jacket !  And  how 
eager  are  his  steps  !  And  how  joyful  his 
face !  He  is  the  kind  of  Romeo  that 
Shakespeare  dreamt  about.  Isabel  is  really 
an  angel  to  him  ;  he  would  really  die  for 
her.  What  has  this  Spanish  knight  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  do  in  Texas  in  the  nine- 
teenth century?  " 

He  answered  her  mental  question  in  his 
own  charming  way.  He  was  so  happy,  so 
radiantly  happy,  so  persuasive,  so  com- 
pelling, that  Autonia  granted  him  without 
a  word  the  favour  his  eyes  asked  for.  And 
the  lovers  hardly  heard  the  excuse  she 
made  ;  they  understood  nothing  of  it,  only 
that  she  would  be  reading  in  the  myrtle 
walk  for  one  hour,  and,  by  so  doing,  would 
protect  them  from  intrusion. 

One  whole  hour  !  Isabel  had  thought  the 
promise  a  perfect  magnificence  of  opportunity; 
but  how  swiftly  it  went.  Luis  had  not  told 
her  the  half  of  his  love  and  his  hopes,  he 
had  been  forced  to  speak  of  politics  and 
business,  and  every  such  word  was  just  so 
many  stolen  from  far  sweeter  words — words 
that  fell  like  music  from  his  lips  and 
were  repeated  with  infinite  power  from  his 
eyes  ;  low  words  that  had  the  pleading  of 
a  thousand  voices  in  them — words  full  of 
melody,  thrilling  with  romance,  poetical, 
and  yet  real  as  the  sunshine  around  them. 

Li  lovers  of  a  colder  race,  bound  by  con- 
ventional ties,  and  a  dress  rigorously  divested 
of  every  picturesque  element,  such  wooing 
might  have  appeared  ridiculoiis,  but  in  Don 
Luis  the  most  natural  thing  about  it  was  its 
extravagance.  When  he  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  his  beloved  and  kissed  her  hands,  the 
action  was  the  unavoidable  outcome  of  his 
temperament  ;  when  he  said  to  her  "  angel 
mio !  you  are  the  light  of  my  darkness, 
the  perfume  of  all  the  flowers  that  bloom 
for  me,  the  love  of  my  loves,  my  life,  my 
youth,  my  lyrej  my  star ;  had  I  a  thou- 
sand souls  with  which  to  love  I  would  give 
tliem  all  to  you  !  "  he  believed  every  word 
he  uttered,  and  he  uttered  every  word  with 
the  passion  of  a  believer. 

He  stirred  into  life  also,  in  the  heart  of 
Isabel,  a  love  as  living  as  his  own.  In  that 
hour  she  stepped  outside  all  of  her  child- 


hood's immaturities  ;  she  becanie  a  woman ; 
she  accepted  with  joyful  tears  a  woman's 
lot  of  love  and  sorrow.  She  said  to 
Antonia  : 

"  Luis  was  in  my  heart  before,  now  I 
have  put  him  in  my  soul ;  my  soul  will  never 
die,  so  I  shall  never  forget  him,  never  cease 
tc  love  him." 

Rachela  faithfully  kept  to  her  agreement. 
For  one  hour  she  was  asleep  to  aU  her 
charge  did,  and  Isabel  was  in  her  own  room 
when  the  j)recious  sixty  minutes  were  over. 
Happy  !  So  happy  that  her  soul  seemed  to 
have  pushed  her  body  aside  as  a  thing  not 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  she  sang  like  a 
bird  for  very  gladsomeness  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  be  still,  and  as  she  went 
about  her  room  with  httle  dancing,  balancing 
movements  of  her  hands  and  feet,  Antonia 
knew  they  were  keeping  their  happy 
rhythmic  motion  to  the  melody  love  sang  in 
her  heart. 

And  she  rejoiced  with  her  little  sister, 
though  she  was  not  free  from  a  certain  regret 
for  her  concession ;  for  it  is  the  after 
reckoniwj  with  conscience  that  is  so  disagree- 
ably strict  and  uncomfortable.  And  yet, 
why  make  an  element  of  anger  and  suspicion 
between  Isabel  and  her  mother  when  there 
appeared  to  be  no  cause  to  do  so  ?  Don 
Luis  was  going  away ;  he  was  in  disgrace 
with  his  family — almost  disinherited  ;  the 
comitry  was  on  the  point  of  war,  and  its 
fortunes  might  give  him  some  opportunities 
no  one  now  foresaw.  But  if  Isabel's  mother 
had  once  declared  "  that  she  would  never 
sanction  the  marriage,"  Antonia  knew  that, 
however  she  might  afterwards  regret  her 
haste  and  prejudice,  she  would  stand  passion- 
ately by  her  decision ;  was  it  not  then 
better  to  prevent  words  being  said  which 
might  cause  sorrow  and  regret  in  the  future  ? 

But  as  regarded  Isabel's  father  no  such 
reason  existed,  the  happiness  of  his 
children  was  to  him  a  more  sacred  thing 
than  his  own  prejudices.  He  liked  Don 
Luis,  and  his  friendship  with  his  mother, 
the  Senora  Alveda,  was  a  long  and  tried  one  ; 
the  youth's  political  partialities,  though 
bringing  him  at  present  into  disgrace,  were 
such  as  he  himself  had  largely  helped  to 
form.  Antonia  was  sure  that  her  father 
would  sympathise  with  Isabel,  and  excuse 
in  her  the  lapse  of  duty  which  had  given 
his  little  girl  so  much  happiness  ;  yes,  it 
would  be  right  to  tell  him  everything,  and 
she  did  not  fear  but  what  Isabel  would  agree 
to  her  decision. 

At  this   moment  Rachela  entered.     The 
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■  In  lovers  of  a  colder  race  such 
wooing  might  appear  ridiculous." 


Senora  wished  her  daughters  to  call  upon 
the  American  mantua-maker  for  her,  and 
the  ride  in  the  open  carriage  to  the  Plaza 
would  enable  them  to  bow  to  their 
acquaintances  and  exhibit  their  last  di'esses 
from  New  Orleans.  Eachela  was  ah-eady 
prepared  for  the  excursion,  and  she  was  not 
long  in  attiring  Isabel. 

"  To  be  sure  the  siesta  has  made  you  look 
charming  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  into  the  girl's   beaming,   blushing 


face;  "and  this  rose 
silk  is  enchanting. 
Santa  Maria,  how 
I  pity  the  officers 
who  will  have  the 
great  fortune  to  see 
you  this  afternoon, 
and  break  their 
hearts  for  the  sight. 
But  you  nnist  not 
look  at  them. 
Mark  !  I  shall  tell 
the  Senora  if  you 
do.  It  is  enough 
if  they  look  at  you. 
And  the  American 
way  of  the  Senorita 
Antonia,  which  is 
to  bow  and  smile 
to  every  admirer,  it 
will  but  make  more 
enchanting  the  be- 
coming modesty  of 
the  high  born 
Mc'xicahie," 

"  Keep       your 
tongue     still,    Ea- 
chela.    Ah  !  if  you  strike  me  I  will  go 
to  my  father;    he  will  not   permit  it. 
I   am   not   a   child   to   be   struck   and 
scolded,  and  told  when  to  open  and  shut 
my  eyes;  I  shall  do  as  my  sister  does, 
and   the   Holy    Mother    herself   will    be 
satisfied  with  me." 
'■^  Chito  !    Chito  !     You  wicked  one  !     Oh, 
]\Iaria  Santissima,  cast  on  this  child  a  look 
of  compassion  !     The  American  last  niglit 
has  bewitched  her  ;    I  said  that  he  looked 
like  a  Jew." 

"I  am  not  wicked,  Eachela;  a,nd.  gracios 
d  Dios  there  is  no  Inquisition  now  to  put 
The  Qiiestiun." 

Isabel  was  in  a  great  passion,  or  the 
awful  word  that  had  made  lips  parch  and 
blanch  to  utter  it  for  generations  would 
never  have  been  launched  at  the  offending 
woman's  head.  But  its  effect  was  magical. 
Eachela  put  up  her  hands,  palm  outwards, 
as  if  to  shield  herself  from  a  blow,  and  then, 
without  another  word,  stooped  down  and 
tied  the  satin  sandals  on  Isabel's  restless 
feet.  She  was  muttering  prayers  during  tlie 
whole  action,  for  Isabel  had  been  quick  to 
perceive  her  advantage,  and  was  following 
it  up  by  a  defiant  little  monologue  of 
rebellious  speeches. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Antonia  entered ; 
she  was  dressed  for  the  carriage,  and  the 
carriage   stood   at   the    door   waiting ;    but 
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her  face  was  full  of  fear,  and  she  said 
hun-iedly : 

"  Eachela,  can  you  not  make  some  ex- 
cuse to  my  mother  which  will  permit  us  to 
remain  at  home  ?  Hark  !  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  city." 

Li  a  moment  the  three  women  were  on 
the  balcony  intesitly,  anxiously  listening. 
Then  they  were  aware  of  a  strange  con- 
fusion in  the  subtle,  amber  atmosphere.  It 
was  as  if  they  heard  the  noise  of  battle  afar 
off,  and  Eachela  without  a  word  ghded 
away  to  the  Senora.  Isabel  and  Antonia 
stood  hand  in  hand  listening  to  the  vague 
trouble  ;  the  echo  of  harsh  grating  voices, 
mingled  with  the  blare  of  clarions,  the  roll 
of  di'ums,  and  the  rattle  of  scattering  rifle 
shots.  Yet  the  noises  were  so  blended 
together,  so  indistinct,  so  strangely  ex- 
pressive of  both  laughter  and  defiance  that 
it  was  impossible  to  identify  or  to  describe 
them. 

Suddenly  a  horseman  came  at  a  rapid 
pace  towards  the  house,  and  Antonia, 
leaning  over  the  balcony,  saw  him  deliver  a 
note  to  Eachela,  and  then  hurry  away  at 
the  same  reckless  speed.  The  note  was 
from  the  doctor  to  his  wife,  and  it  did  not 
tend  to  allay  their  anxiety  :  "Keep  within 
the  house,"  it  said  ;  "  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  city.  In  an  hour  or  two  I  will  be  at 
home." 

But  it  was  near  midnight  when  he 
aiTived,  and  Antonia  saw  that  he  was  a 
different  man.  He  looked  younger,  his 
blue  eyes  shone  with  the  light  behind  them  ; 
on  his  face  there  was  the  nnpress  of  an  in- 
vincible determination ;  his  very  walk  had 
lost  its  listless,  gliding  tread,  and  his  steps 
were  firm,  alert,  and  rapid. 

No  one  had  been  able  to  go  to  bed  until 
he  arrived,  though  Isabel  slept  restlessly  in 
her  father's  chair  and  the  Senora  lay  upon 
the  couch  drowsing  a  little  between  her 
frequent  attacks  of  weeping  and  angry 
anticipation;  for  she  was  sure  "it  was 
the  Americans  ;  anything  was  possible  with 
such  a  man  as  Houston  near  the  city." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Santa  Anna,"  at  length 
suggested  Antonia;  "he  has  been  making 
trouble  ever  since  I  can  remember  ;  he  was 
bom  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  I  think." 

"  Ca!  and  every  American  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand.  Santa  Anna  is  a  monster,  but 
at  least  he  fights  for  his  own  country ; 
Texas  is  not  the  country  of  the  Americans." 

"  But  indeed  they  believe  that  Texas  is 
their  coimtry,"  and  to  these  words  Dr. 
Worth  entered. 


"What  is  the  matter?  What  is  the 
matter,  Eoberto  ?  I  have  been  made  sick 
with  these  imcertainties.  Why  did  you  not 
come  home  at  the  Angelus?  " 

"  I  have  had  good  reason  for  my  delay, 
Maria.  About  three  o'clock  I  received  a 
message  fi'om  Senora  Alveda,  and  I  visited 
her;  she  is  in  great  trouble,  and  she  had 
not  been  able  to  bear  it  with  her  usual 
fortitude  ;  she  had  fainted." 

"  Ah,  the  poor  mother  !  She  has  a  son 
who  will  break  her  heart." 

"  She  made  no  complaint  of  Luis ;  she 
is  distracted  about  her  country,  and,  as  I 
came  home,  I  vmderstood  why  ;  for  she  is 
a  very  shrewd  woman,  and  she  perceives 
that  Santa  Anna  is  preparmg  trouble  enough 
for  it." 

"Well  then,  what  is  it?" 

"  When  I  left  the  house  I  noticed  many 
Americans  as  well  as  many  Mexicans  on  the 
streets.  They  were  standing  together  too, 
and  there  was  something  in  their  faces  and 
in  the  way  their  arms  were  carried  which 
was  veiy  striking  and  portentous.  I  fancied 
they  looked  coldly  on  me,  and  I  was  troubled 
by  the  circumstance.  In  the  Plaza  I  saw 
the  military  band  approaching,  accompanied 
by  half-a-dozen  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  ; 
the  noise  stopped  suddenly,  and  Captain 
Morello  proclaimed  as  a  bando  (edict)  of 
the  highest  authority,  an  order  for  all 
Americans  to  sm'render  their  arms  of  every 
description  to  the  officials  and  at  the  places 
notified." 

"  Vei-y  good." 

' '  Maria !  nothing  could  be  worse  ;  nothing 
c6uld  be  more  shameful  and  disastrous. 
The  Americans  had  evidently  been  expecting 
this  useless  bombast,  and  ere  the  words 
were  well  uttered  they  answered  them  with 
a  yell  of  defiance.  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  one  proclamation  was  necessary,  but 
Morello  went  from  point  to  point  in  the  city, 
and  the  Americans  followed  him.  I  can  tell 
you  this,  Maria,  aU  the  millions  in  Mexico 
cannot  take  their  rifles  from  the  ten 
thousand  Americans  in  Texas  able  to  carry 
them." 

"  We  shall  see !  we  shall  see  !  But 
Eoberto,  you  at  least  will  not  interfere  in 
their  quarrels,  you  have  never  done  so 
hitherto?" 

"  No  one  ever  proposed  to  disarm  me 
before,  Maria !  I  tell  you  frankly  I  will 
not  give  up  a  single  rifle  or  revolver,  or 
weapon  of  any  kind  that  I  possess  ;  I  would 
rather  be  slain  with  them.  I  never  carried 
arms  before,  but  I  shall  carry  them  now.     I 
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apologize  to  my  coimtrymeu  for  not  having 
them  with  me  this  afternoon.  My  dearest 
wife  !  my  good  Maria  !  do  not  cry  in  that 
despairing  way." 

"  You  will  he  killed,  Eoherto ;  you  will 
he  a  rehel ;  you  will  he  shot  like  a  dog, 
and  then  what  will  hecome  of  me  and  my 
daughters  ?  ' ' 

"  Y^ou  have  two  sons,  ]\Iaria  ;  if  I  per- 
mitted these  men  to  deprive  me  of  my  arms, 
you  might  well  die  of  shame." 

"What  is  it?  only  a  gun  or  a  pistol 
that  you  never  use." 

"  Why,  Maria  !  It  is  everything  !  It 
is  honour  !  It  is  liberty  !  It  is  respect 
to  myself  !  It  is  loyalty  to  my  country ! 
It  is  fidelity  to  my  countrymen  !  It  is  true 
that  for  many  years  the  gaiTison  has  fully 
protected  us  and  I  have  not  needed  to  use 
the  arms  in  my  house  ;  hut  thousands  of 
husbands  and  fathers  need  them  hourly  to 
procure  food  for  their  children  and  wives, 
and  to  protect  them  fi-om  the  savages.  One 
tie  binds  us,  their  cause  is  my  cause,  their 
country  is  my  country,  and  their  God  is  my 
God  !     Children,  am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

They  both  stepped  swiftly  to  his  side. 
Isabel  laid  her  cheek  against  his  and 
answered  him  with  a  kiss,  Antonia  clasped 
his  hand,  stood  close  to  him  and  said  :  "  We 
are  all  sure  that  you  are,  dear  father ;  my 
mother  is  weary  and  sick  with  anxiety,  but 
she  thinks  so  too,  mother  always  thinks  as 
you  do,  father.  Dear  mother,  here  is 
Eachela  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  you 
will  sleep  and  be  strong  before  morning." 

But  the  Senora,  though  she  suffered  her 
daughter's  caresses,  did  not  answer  them, 
neither  did  she  speak  to  her  husband,  though 
he  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  stood  waiting 
with  a  face  full  of  anxious  love  for  a  word  or 
a  smile  from  her,  and  the  miserable  wife, 
still  more  miserable  than  her  husband, 
noticed  that  Isabel  did  not  follow  her ; 
never  before   had  Isabel  seemed  to  prefer 


any  society  to  her  mother's,  and  the  un- 
happy Senora  felt  the  defection,  even  amid 
her  graver  trouble. 

But  Isabel  had  seen  something  new  in  her 
father  that  night,  something  that  touched 
her  awakening  soul  with  admu-ation  ;  she 
lingered  with  him  and  Antonia,  listening 
with  vague  comprehension  to  their  con- 
versation, imtil  Rachela  called  her  angrily, 
and  as  she  was  not  brave  enough  for  a  second 
rebellion  that  night  she  obediently  answered 
her  summons. 

An  hour  afterwards  Antonia  stepped 
cautiously  within  her  room,  she  was  sleeping 
and  smiling  in  her  sleep  ;  where  was  her 
loving,  innocent  soul  wandering  ?  Between 
the  mjTtle  hedges  and  under  the  fig-tree  with 
her  lover  ?  Oh  !  who  can  tell  where  the 
soul  goes  when  sleep  gives  it  some  release  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  at  night  our  angels  need  to 
watch  us  most  carefully,  for  the  soul  in 
di-eams  can  visit  evil  and  sorrowful  places  as 
well  as  happy  and  holy  ones.  But  Isabel 
slept  and  smiled,  and  Antonia  whispered  a 
prayer  at  her  side  ere  she  went  to  her  own 
rest. 

And  the  waning  moon  cast  a  pathetic 
beauty  over  the  Eden-like  land,  till  dawn 
brought  that  mystical  silence  in  which  every 
new  day  is  born.  Then  Robert  Worth  rose 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting 
so  long,  remembering  the  past,  and  fore- 
casting the  future  ;  he  walked  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  looked  towards  the  mountains. 
They  had  an  ethereal  hue,  a  light  without 
rays,  a  clearness  almost  polar  in  its  severity  ; 
but  in  some  way  their  appearance  infused 
into  his  soul  calmness  and  strength. 

"  Liberty  has  always  been  bought  with 
life,  and  the  glory  of  the  greatest  nations 
handseled  with  the  blood  of  their  foimdcrs  "  ; 
this  was  the  thought  in  his  heart  as,  looking 
far  off  to  the  horizon,  he  asked  hopefully  : 

"  What  then,  0  God  !  shall  this  good  land  produce 
That  Thou  art  watering  it  so  carefully  ?  " 
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II.— THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 


IT  was  in  the  year  99  that  Trajan  entered 
Home  as  Emperor,  and  his  strange  but 
vigorous  personality  towers  over  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  the  second  century.  He 
represents  in  a  striking  manner  the  glaring 
contrasts  of  Pagan  life  and  Pagan  morals. 
Look  at  him  in  his  public  capacity,  and  we 
see  an  Emperor  so  successful  in  war,  so 
beneficent  in  peace,  as  to  recall  the  most 
glorious  days  of  the  Empire.  His  great 
campaigns  against  the  Dacians  ended  in 
their  complete  subjugation  and  the  suicide 
of  their  lieroic  leader,  Decebalus,  m  a.d.  105. 
In  his  campaign  in  Armenia,  and  when  he 
crossed  the  Tigris,  descended  the  Euphrates, 
captured  Ctesiphon,  and  subdued  the  Par- 
thians,  he  showed  his  military  genius  and 
his  indomitable  ambition.  At  Rome  he 
refused  to  put  any  senator  to  death,  even 
when  he  was  a  proved  rebel ;  and  he  adorned 
the  city  with  splendid  buildings.  The 
triumphs  depicted  on  his  triumphal  colunm 
illustrate  his  greatness,  and  we  have  many 
proofs  of  his  mild  benevolence.  "When  he 
handed  the  poniard  of  office  to  the  Prtefect 
of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  he  did  so  with  the 
memorable  words :  Pro  me,  si  vierenr  in  vu 
("  Use  it  for  me ;  should  I  deserve  it, 
against  me").  He  laid  down  for  himself 
the  rule  that  he  would  be  such  an  Emperor 
to  his  subjects  as  he  would  himself  have 
desired  to  obey  had  he  been  a  subject.  His 
public  career  was  so  magnanimous  and  suc- 
cessful that  it  became  the  highest  ideal  for 
an  Emperor  to  be  "more  fortunate  than 
Augustus,  better  than  Trajan."  In  addition 
to  the  usual  complimentary  title  of  "  Father 
of  his  Country,"  he  earned  the  name  of 
Optimus  ("  Best  of  Emperors  "). 

But  now  reverse  the  picture  and  look  at  his 
private  life.  We  will  not  denounce  him  as  a 
criminal  for  the  persecution  of  Christianity, 
since  this  was  due  to  invincible,  perhaps  in- 
evitable, ignorance ;  but  we  read  with  horror  of 
the  unbounded  lavishness  of  his  gladiatorial 
butcheries  and  wild  beast  shows,  at  one  of 
which  the  Martyr  Ignatius  was  devoured  by 
lions  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  This  brave 
and  splendid  soldier,  this  wise  economist,  this 
genial  and  placable  ruler,who  bore — with  such 
honourable  cheerfulness,  yet  with  so  deep  a 
sense  of  responsibility — the  awful  burdens  of 
Empire,  was  "coarse  both   by  nature  and 


habit,  and  his  self-respect  was  only  preserved 
by  the  bluntness  of  his  moral  sense."  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  brave  Parthian  prince,  Partha- 
masiris,  was  marked  not  only  by  harshness, 
but  also  by  the  basest  treachery.  It  was  be- 
lieved in  the  middle  ages  that  he  had  been 
saved  from  hell  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory 
L,  because  of  that  act  of  justice  known  as 
"  the  Clemency  of  Trajan,"  which  has 
furnished  a  subject  alike  for  art  and  for  the 
immortal  verse  of  Dante.  Yet  judged  by 
even  the  lowest  standard  of  Christian  morals, 
many  an  Emperor  deserves  far  more  to  have 
been  snatched  from  the  Inferno  than  this 
"  last  of  the  Romans." 

Great  as  were  his  public  virtues,  his 
private  life  was  stained  through  and  through 
by  habitual  drunkenness  and  by  degrading 
vices,  from  which  even  ordinary  Pagans 
often  shrank  with  manly  abhorrence. 

In  the  year  117  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hadrian,  another  singular  product  of  Pagan 
civilisation.  Hadrian,  with  his  insatiable 
intellectual  curiosity,  his  habitual  persiflaye, 
his  confirmed  and  mocking  levity,  was  a 
sort  of  crowned  Lucian.  In  him  a  jester, 
a  sophist,  a  dilettante,  a  cosmopolitan  dabbler 
in  philosophy  was  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  by  travels  over  his  vast  and 
heterogeneous  empire.  By  nature  tolerant 
of  all  religious  beliefs,  because  he  owned  no 
real  allegiance  to  any,  he  is  believed  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  appeals  of  the 
early  Apologists,  and  to  have  written  to 
one  of  his  provmcial  governors,  Miuucius 
Fundanus,  a  rescript  enjoining  moderation 
in  dealing  with  the  Christians.  Uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally  he  rendered  to 
Christianity  two  immense  services,  for  he 
dealt  terrible  blows  at  its  two  deadliest 
enemies.  Paganism  and  Judaism.  Paganism 
itself  blushed  with  disgusted  astonishment 
at  the  universal  deification  of  his  minion 
Antinous.  That  he  should  have  commanded 
such  a  worship  shocked  every  heathen  who 
had  any  seriousness.  But  while  he  thus 
discredited  Paganism  he  destroyed  Judaism. 
The  Jews  brought  on  themselves  the  final  and 
crushing  disaster  which  consummated  the 
work  of  Titus.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  they 
had  risen  in   fierce  revolt  under  Artemion 
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in  Cyprus,  and  had  also  deluged  Cyrene  and 
Egypt  with  rivers  of  blood.  The  revolt 
Avas  pitilessly  suppressed  in  117,  but  it  was 
followed  by  the  desperate  rising  of  Barcochba, 
in  Palestine.  That  colossal  impostor,  whose 
name  means  "  the  son  of  a  star,"  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Akiba,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Rabbis.  Akiba  was 
actuated  by  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  bloody  cruelties  intiicted  by  Barcochba 
on  Christians  first  taught  the  heathen  world 
to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Moses,  and  to  see  that  Christians 
were  something  wholly  different  from  that 
which  they  had  been  taken  to  be — namely, 
a  peculiarly  absurd  and  superstitious  sect 
of  Jews.  When  Jerusalem  sank  into  the 
miserable  Roman  colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina  ; 
when  a  swine  was  carved  over  its  gates  ; 
when  no  Jew  was  suffered  to  enter  it  on 
pain  of  death,  though  it  was  still  the  See  of 
a  Christian  and  a  Gentile  Bishop — a  great 
rival  religion,  and  one  filled  with  the  most 
savage  detestation  was  swept  from  the  path 
of  the  advancing  Gospel. 

Hadrian  died  in  138,  and  his  ashes  were 
deposited  in  the  superb  mausoleum  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
is  still  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of 
Rome.  He  was  saved  by  the  death  of  the 
elder  Verus  from  the  disgrace  of  having 
burdened  the  Empire  with  a  wholly  incom- 
petent and  grossly  dissolute  successor.  In 
adopting  M.  Antoninus  Pius  as  his  successor, 
he  conferred  an  unmitigated  boon  upon 
the  Empire,  and  a  boon  even  greater  in 
commanding  him  in  turn  to  adopt  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Antoninus  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  long  line  of  Emperors.  He  was  a 
man  of  antique  simplicity,  of  manly  com- 
mon sense,  of  stainless  character,  moderate, 
virtuous,  and  noble.  The  word  Eqiuinimity 
— the  watchword  which  he  gave  in  a  lucid 
interval  of  his  last  delirium  to  the  centurion 
of  his  palace  guard— may  suftice  for  an 
epitome  of  his  character  ;  and,  apart  from 
the  wars  and  national  calamities  which 
afflicted  the  later  years  of  the  century,  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  and  his  successor  were 
probably  the  most  golden  age  for  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire. 

It  is  of  his  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
that  we  must  now  speak,  for  he  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  greatest,  and  one  of  the 
best  men  who  lived  in  the  second,  or, 
perhaps,  in  any  century.  That  century  pro- 
duced other  figures  of  great  interest  and 
various  significance.  It  witnessed  in  part 
the  career  of  Tacitus,  the  stern  and  gloomy 


historian  of  a  decadent  civilisation ;  of 
Pliny,  the  genial  and  accomplished  letter- 
writer  and  litterateur  ;  of  Akiba,  m  whom 
may  be  seen  the  intensified  epitome  of 
Rabbinic  Pharisaism  ;  of  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichus,  the  very  type  of  a  cunning 
and  successful  impostor  ;  of  the  aged  and 
inflexible  Polycarp  ;  of  Justin,  the  converted 
philosopher  and  saintly  nuxrtyr  ;  of  Iremcus, 
the  gentle  and  pacific  bishop ;  of  Valenlini;s, 
the  dreamy  and  poetic  heresiarch.  But  it  is 
Marcus  Aurelius  who  demands  our  chief 
attention,  because  in  him  we  see  the  highest 
reach  of  heathendom  and  of  philosopliy — 
the  bright  consummate  flower  of  Pagan 
virtue.* 

His  proper  name  was  M.  Annius  Verus, 
and  he  was  born  in  121.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  Annius  Verus,  whom  Hadrian  had 
destined  to  be  his  successor.  His  father 
died  while  Marcus  was  yet  an  infant ;  but 
the  beautiful  and  noble  child  early  attracted 
the  love  and  esteem  of  Hadrian,  who, 
playing  on  his  name,  called  him  not 
Ffrf/s  "  true,"  but  Verissivms,  "  most  true." 
So  early  did  he  practise  the  lesson  which  he 
afterwards  taught,  that  men  "  should  always 
speak  as  they  think,  with  an  accent  of 
heroic  verity."  Antoninus  Pius  betrothed 
him  to  his  daughter  Faustina,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1-lG.  For  twenty-three 
years — from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  age 
of  forty — he  continued  to  be  the  loving 
friend  and  most  loyal  colleague  of  Antoninus, 
his  adopted  father,  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
uncle  by  marriage.  During  all  that  time  he 
scarcely  ever  left  him,  but  their  simple  and 
noble  lives  were  spent  together  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties  at  Rome  and  at  An- 
toninus' lovely  villa  of  Lorium.  Antoninus 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  when  he 
felt  that  he  was  dying  he  sent  to  the  bedroom 
of  ]\Iarcus  the  little  golden  statue  of  Fortune, 
which  was  always  kept  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
Emperor  as  an  omen  of  public  prosperity. 
As  the  dying  Emperor  had  neither  men- 
tioned Lucius  Verus  nor  taken  any  notice 
of  him,  M.  Aurelius,  had  he  so  chosen, 
might  have  assumed  the  purple  without  a 

*The  liistorical  detnils  of  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  very  defective,  aud  have  to  be  eked  out  by  the  use  of 
medals  and  other  remains.  The  chief  dates  of  his  life 
are  as  follows : — 

Birth,  A.D.,  121  ;  adopted  by  Antoninus,  138  ;  made 
C;csar,  139  ;  married  Faustina,  146  ;  became  Emperor, 
161  ;  triumph  with  Veins  for  victories  over  the  Par- 
tbians,  166 ;  death  of  Verus,  16!t  ;  victory  over  the 
Quadi,  174  ;  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  175  ;  triumiili 
with  Commodus  for  victories  over  tlie  Germans,  176  ; 
persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  177  ; 
victory  over  the  Germans  and  so-calh-d  "  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,"  179  ;  death,  ISO. 
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colleague.  But  with  splendid  and  self- 
denying  generosity  be  recognised  the  claims 
of  Lucius,  and  burdened  himself  with  a 
colleague  who  was  always  a  peril  and  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

Up  to  the  age  of  forty  Marcus  bad  lived 
a  prosperous  and  honoured  life  in  the  loftiest 
rank,  and  bad  passed  without  a  stain  through 
the  feverish  years  of  youth.  It  might  well 
have  seemed  that  so  fair  a  day  would  have 
proved  golden  to  its  close,  and  that  so  bright 
a  goodness  would  have  been  rewarded  with 
an  miclouded  prosperity.  It  was  far  other- 
wise. Not  only  were  the  days  of  peaceful 
study  and  joyous  exercise  over  for  ever,  but, 
from  this  time  forward,  there  burst  upon  him 
and  upon  the  Empire  a  storm  of  calamity. 
His  private  life  was  darkened  with  terrible 
misgi\angs ;  his  reign  was  distracted  by 
overwhelming  catastrophes. 

By  his  wife,  Faustina,  he  had  eleven 
children,  of  whom  the  majority  seem  to 
have  died  young  ;  but  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  twins  were  born  to  him,  of  whom 
one  sur\'ived  to  be  the  infamous  Commodus.* 
As  though  the  birth  of  such  a  monster 
had  been  in  itself  a  fatal  omen,  misfortune 
after  misfortune  burst  over  the  Empire. 
An  immense  inundation  of  the  Tiber  caused 
widespread  misery  and  ravage,  and  ended  in 
a  famine.  There  were  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, and  plagues  of  noxious  insects, 
and  to  these  calamities  at  home  were  added 
the  horrors  of  war  abroad.  The  Parthians 
ravaged  Syria,  the  Catti  devastated  Germany 
with  fire  and  sword.  Verus,  who  in  early 
years  had  enjoyed  some  vague  reputation 
for  manliness,  was  sent  to  subdue  the 
Parthians,  but  delivered  himself  to  sloth 
and  shameful  sensuality,  and  was  only  saved 
from  ruin  by  the  genius  of  the  brave  General 
Avidius  Cassius.  The  army  triumphed,  but 
brought  back  with  it  the  seeds  of  a  terrible 
pestilence,  of  which  Verus  himself  died  at 
Aquileia  in  169. 

Marcus  was  now  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  Roman  world  and  was  seated  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  eminence.     Even 

*  I  shall  not  allude  to  the  asserted  infamies  of  Faustina. 
They  are  devoid  of  proof  except  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  corrupt  gossip-mongers.  If  she  was 
guilty,  Marcus  was  either  ignorant  of  her  offences  or 
condoned  them.  He  testitied  deep  affection  to  her 
memory,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  having  granted  him 
"such  a  wife,  so  obedient,  so  affectionate,  and  so  simjile." 
The  only  charges  brought  against  Marcus  are — 1.  That 
he  persecuted  the  Christians  ;  and  2.  That  he  allowed 
his  son  Commodus  to  succeed  him.  I  have  shown  in 
"Seekers  after  God,"  that  for  the  persecution  he  is  very 
little  responsible,  and  he  could  hardly  have  prevented 
the  accession  of  Commodus,  even  if  he  had  foreseen  and 
fathomed  the  depravity  of  the  youth's  nature. 


great  and  noble  natures  have  recoiled  in 
such  an  imperial  position ;  even  strong  and 
wise  heads  have  felt  the  vertigo  of  autocracy ; 
even  self-restrained  passions  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  blood-poisoning  of  absolute 
and  irresponsible  dominion.  Thanks  to  his 
fine  training  and  his  habitual  self- culture,  it 
was  not  so  with  Marcus.     He  had  learnt — 

To  sit  self-governed  in  the  fiery  prime 
Of  youth,  obedient  at  the  feet  of  law. 

Amid  frightful  corruption  he  was  able  to 
thank  the  gods  in  language  of  crystalline 
delicacy  that  he  had  preserved  uninjured 
the  flower  of  his  early  life.  His  elevation 
kindled  no  glow  of  pride  in  his  meek  and 
chastened  nature.  He  acted  as  though  he 
had  chosen  for  his  motto  the  di\'ine  words, 
"  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth." 
He  took  for  his  own  the  burdens  and 
duties  of  Empire,  not  its  luxuries  and 
pleasures.  Antoninus  had  taught  him  that 
on  the  throne  it  was  possible  to  live  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  to  be  good  even  in  a 
palace.  The  external  trappings  of  his  rank 
were  nothing  to  him.  He  declined  the 
pompous  blasphemy  of  temples  and  altars. 
Falernian  wine  was  to  him  no  more  than  a 
little  grape-juice,  and  the  purple  robe  no 
more  than  some  sheep's  wool  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  a  shell-fish.  The  praise  of  the 
many  was  to  him  but  the  clapping  of 
tongues.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  change- 
ableness  and  transiency  of  a  world  that 
passeth  away,  he  regarded  the  pomp  of 
Empire  as  no  better  than  "  the  idle  business 
of  shows,  plays  on  the  stage,  a  bone  cast  to 
little  dogs,  a  bit  of  bread  in  fishponds, 
puppets  pulled  by  strings,  labourings  of  ants, 
and  burden-carrying  runnings  about  of 
frightened  little  mice."  He  specially  loathed 
the  cruel  and  brutal  games  of  the  circus 
and  the  amphitheatre,  which  to  his  son 
were  as  the  breath  of  life.  When  compelled 
to  be  present  at  them,  he  marked  his 
disdainful  indifference  by  sedulousl}^  busying 
himself  with  other  things.  His  one  horror 
was  lest  he  should  be  dyed  with  the  dye 
of  the  Neros  and  Domitians.  "  Take  care," 
he  says,  "  not  to  be  CcEsarised.  Short  is  life. 
Reverence  the  gods ;  help  men."  His  one 
object  was  to  retain  a  pious  disposition 
while  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  social 
amelioration.  The  registry  of  citizens,  the 
suppression  of  litigation,  the  elevation  of 
public  morals,  the  restraining  of  consan- 
guineous marriages,  the  care  of  minors, 
the  retrenchment  of  public  expenses,  the 
limitation  of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  care  of 
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roads,  the  restoration  of  senatorial  privileges, 
the  appointment  of  none  hut  worthy 
magistrates — even  the  regulation  of  street 
traffic — these  and  numherless  other  duties 
so  completely  ahsorhed  his  attention  that, 
in  spite  of  indifferent  health,  they  often 
occupied  him  from  early  morning  till  long 
after  midnight.  But  he  had  to  protect  the 
very  existence  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  to 
improve  its  institutions.  The  rising  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Danube  necessitated  his  presence,  and  he  had 
to  leave  his  beneficent  work  at  home  for  the 
duties  of  a  war  which  he  detested.  From  1G8 
to  176  he  was  mainly  occupied  in  Pannonia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  in  fightmg 
against  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Quadi, 
SarmatcTB,  and  Marcomaimi.  It  was  his 
duty,  and  he  performed  it  admirably,  though 
he  hated  it.  He  proved  himself  an  able 
general,  but  he  felt  no  pride  in  his  military 
triumphs.  All  he  had  to  say  of  them  is, 
"  A  spider  is  proud  when  he  has  caught 
a  fly,  and  another  when  he  has  caught  a 
poor  hare,  and  another  when  he  has  taken 
a  little  fish  in  a  net,  and  another  when  he 
has  taken  wild  boars  or  bears,  and  another 
xi-hen  he  has  talien  Sannatians.  But  are 
not  these  robbers,  when  thou  examinest  their 
principles  ?  " 

It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  trodden 
out  the  last  embers  of  war  and  given  security 
to  the  distracted  Empire,  but  for  the  mad  and 
ungrateful  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius.  The 
rebel,  after  three  months,  was  put  to  death 
by  his  OA\Ti  officers  ;  but  when  his  head  was 
brought  to  Marcus,  he  only  gazed  at  it  with 
tears  of  horror,  and  gave  no  thanks  to  those 
who  had  brought  it ;  his  sole  regret  was  that 
his  enemy  had  not  lived  to  allow  him  the 
luxury  of  genuine  forgiveness,  which  he  at 
once  extended  to  his  family  and  to  aU  his 
adherents. 

Shortly  afterwards  fresh  wars  called  him 
to  the  north  ;  but  he  was  now  worn  out  with 
the  toils,  travels,  and  trials  of  his  long  and 
weary  life.  He  sank  under  mental  anxieties 
and  bodily  fatigues,  and  after  a  brief  illness 
died  in  Pannonia,  either  at  Vienna  or  Sir- 
mium,  on  March  17,  180,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  twentieth   of  his 


reign. 


He  had  long  contemplated  death.  He 
did  not  fear  it.  He  neither  knew  nor 
pretended  to  know  the  awful  issues  which 
it  conceals.  "  Fwfiect  often,''  he  said,  "  on 
thij  last  hour."  The  thoughts  of  men  were 
indeed  greatly  occupied  with  death  in  that 
age   of  perishing    ideals.      They  had    not 


learnt,  like  the  barbarians  of  Gaul,  that 
death  is  but  an  incident  in  a  long  life  ;  most 
of  them  had  ceased  to  believe  that  it  was 
even  that  sort  of  "  shadowy  epilogue  "  to 
life  which  Homer  and  Virgil  had  fancied. 
All  that  Marcus  saw  was  that,  if  immortality 
was  rii/ht,  it  would  also  have  been  possible. 
He  could  not  go  so  far  as  the  cheerful  and 
genial  Plutarch,  the  grandfather  of  one  of 
his  tutors,  Sextus  of  Cheromea,  who  argued 
that  it  teas  right,  and  therefore  vimt  be 
possible.  *'  If  God  makes  so  much  of  creatures 
in  ivhoni  there  is  nothincj  permanent,''  said 
Plutarch,  "  He  is  like  the  women  who  sow 
seeds  in  an  oyster-shell."  Marcus,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Him  Who  had  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  could  not  share  in  this 
genial  optimism.  His  point  of  view  was  rather 
that  of  the  poet  Kleon  in  the  fine  poem  of 
Mr.  Bro'svning  : — 

It  is  so  horrible, 
I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  tliis  is  iu  desire  for  joy.     .     . 
Freed  by  the  throbbiug  impulse  we  call  death, 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fly, 
Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.    But  no! 
Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it,  and  alas  ! 
He  must  have  done  so,  were  it  possible  1 

What  mattered  an  individual  life  ?  "  There 
are  many  grains  of  frankincense,"  he  said, 
"  on  the  same  altar ;  one  falls  before,  another 
after;  but  it  makes  no  difference."  "We  see 
him,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  self-governed, 
tender,  thankful,  blameless ;  yet  with  all 
this,  agitated,  stretching  out  his  arms  for 
something  beyond  and  not  finding  it — 

Tendentemque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore." 

But  herein  he  exhibits  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  most  strikingly  mark  the 
little  golden  passional  of  his  meditations — 
I  mean  his  immense  and  glorious  faith. 
This  faith  is  the  counterpoise  to  the  almost 
imspeakably  pathetic  sadness  by  which  that 
unique  diary  is  no  less  colotired  through 
and  through.  It  is  a  faith  lofty,  yet  without 
arrogance ;  self-sufficing,  yet  with  nothing 
of  the  Stoic  self-sufficiency.  It  is  one  long 
comment  on  that  word  of  Scripture,  "  the 
good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself." 

Let  us  illustrate  both  peculiarities.  Two 
books  beyond  all  others  represent  Pagan 
sanctity  and  heroism  at  its  best — the  Dis- 
sertations of  Epictetus  and  the  Meditations 
of  M.  Aurelius.  Epictetus  was  a  slave,  and 
poor,  and  lame,  yet  dear  to  the  immortals. 
Aurelius  was  an  Emperor,  elevated  beyond 
the  aspirations  of  ambition,  rich  beyond  the 
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dreams  of  avarice,  successful  in  war,  benefi- 
cent in  virtuous  peace,  yet  one  of  the  very 
saddest  of  human  souls.  The  lame  slave 
was  virtuous  and  happy  ;  the  magnificent 
sovereign  was  virtuous,  and  at  peace  with 
his  ovm.  conscience,  but  in  all  other  respects 
deeply  unhappy.  No  doubt  the  sadness 
was  due  in  part  to  his  awful  elevation  and 
consequent  loneliness.  "  He  had  touched 
the  summit  and  foimd  it  joyless."  He  was 
in  a  position  to  leave  no  human  wish  un- 
gratified ;  yet  no  human  being  who  ever 
lived — not  even  Blaise  Pascal — was  so 
mournfully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  life. 
On  his  heart,  as  on  the  heart  of  Solomon, 
was  written  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
with  its  thrice-doubled  vanity  of  vanities. 

His  one  desire  was  to  be  good,  yet  he  saw 
none  but  the  bad  and  the  mean,  the  un- 
grateful, the  busybody,  the  deceiver — and  he 
could  make  them  no  better.  His  one  desire 
was  to  do  good,  yet  he  felt  that  many  hated 
and  were  tired  of  him.  He  saw  them  black 
and  womanish,  bestial  and  stupid,  scurillous 
and  fraudulent — and  he  bore  with  them, 
though  he  knew  that  they  were  hoping  for 
some  personal  advantage  from  his  death ; 
and  that  even  those  on  ^>  hose  behalf  he  had 
striven,  and  cared,  and  prayed  so  much  were 
hoping  to  be  able  soon  to  say,  "  Let  iis  breathe 
freely  at  last,  being  relieved  froiv  tin's  school- 
master.'' He  saw  that  life  was  full  of  mur- 
muring wretchedness  and  apish  trifles  ;  yet 
something,  not  himself,  had  set  him  there ;  and 
there  he  would  remam,  and  would  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  a  Roman,  a  ruler,  or  a  man. 

The  universal  sense  of  misery  drove  mul- 
titudes to  suicide  !  It  was  an  age  of  suicide. 
Men  of  noble  rank  and  luxurious  surround- 
ings, like  Eubellius  Plautus  and  Corbulo, 
committed  suicide  without  attempting  for 
one  moment  to  resist  if  any  bad  Emperor 
told  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  In 
many  instances  senators  and  even  philo- 
sophers slew  themselves  if  they  felt  too 
impatient  to  bear  the  pain  of  a  bereave- 
ment or  a  disease.  There  were  philoso- 
phers who  glorified  the  possibility  of  suicide 
as  a  special  boon,  and  thought  it  a  matter 
for  profound  gratitude  that  though  there  was 
but  one  mode  of  entrance  into  life,  there  were 
scores  of  ways  by  which  anyone  could  volun- 
tarily quit  it  if  he  so  desired.  In  this  they 
felt  a  sort  of  grim  consolation.  But  Marcus 
could  not  avail  himself  of  it.  He  regarded 
suicide  as  the  act  of  a  coward  and  a  deserter 
who  had  no  faith  in  the  Divine. 

\Vlien  all  the  blandishments  from  life  are  gone, 
Tlie  coward  slinks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 


We,  as  Chi-istians,  can  find  refuge  from  such 
weariness  and  disillusionment  in  the  belief  in 
the  world  beyond,  but  for  that  belief  Marcus 
could  find  no  surety.  It  was  a  splendid 
guess ;  at  the  best  a  dim  and  wavering  hope. 
The  ancient  Psalmists  could  find  perfect 
refuge  from  life's  miseries  in  commtmion  with 
God ;  but  God  was  to  Marcus  but  a  vague 
abstraction,  a  possible  hypothesis,  a  stream 
of  tendency  which  had  "no  ear  to  hear, 
no  heart  for  pity,  no  arm  to  save." 

How  stupendous,  then,  must  have  been 
the  faith,  how  supreme  the  attainment  of  the 
soul  naturally  Christian,  which  knowing  no 
Father  in  Heaven,  no  true  friend  on  earth, 
could  yet  Uve  nobly  and  holily  in  such  a 
vacuum  !  There  were  two  convictions  which 
supported  him  in  dreary  but  beautiful 
resignation : — 

I.  One  was  the  order  of  nature,  the  soli- 
darity of  the  universe  ;  the  other  was  the 
sense  of  commimion  with  something,  if  not 
some  Person,  which  was  Di\dne.  "  The  in- 
telligence of  the  Universe,"  he  says,  "is  social." 
All  things  come  directly  or  indirectly  from 
that  ruling  power.  All  things — even  if  they 
seem  ugly,  like  bending  corn-ears,  and 
the  lion's  eyebrows,  and  the  foam  of  the 
wild  boar's  mouth — are  yet  beautiful  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole.  "Everything  is  fruit 
to  vie  ivhich  the  seasons  bring,  0  Nature. 
From  thee  ar$  all  things,  in  thee  are  all  things, 
to  thee  all  things  return.  The  j^oet  says,  ^  Dear 
City  of  Cecrops';  and  wilt  not  thou  say 
'  Dear  ^  City  of  God'  .?  " 

II.  The  other  conviction  which  sustained 
him  was  that  he  could  still  speak  of  God 
though  he  knew  Him  not.  He  could 
therefore  live  with  a  purpose  and  with 
dauntless  sincerity,  pleased  and  content 
■svith  aU  that  happened  and  with  the  thread 
spun  for  him ;  provided  only  that  he  could 
keep  tranquil  the  divinity  planted  in  his 
breast,  not  defiling  it  by  sin  nor  disturbing 
it  with  passion,  but  following  it  obediently  as 
a  God,  neither  saying  anything  contrary  to 
truth,  nor  doing  anything  contrary  to  justice. 
That  Di\dnity  within  him  was  Conscience  ; 
it  made  his  life  sacred  with  the  majesty  of 
law  ;  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  companionship, 
which,  though  invisible,  was  none  the  less 
divine.  He  believed  that  in  some  imdefinable 
way  God  is  in  man,  and  therefore  that 
man  can  live  a  divine  life.  This  led  him 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  Deity,  though  of 
what  nature  he  knew  not  ;  and  if  there  was 
a  God,  he  felt  that  He  could  not  but  order 
all  things  wisely  and  well.  Hence,  whatever 
death  might  be,  it  could  have  no  terror ;  for 
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''if  there  be  gods  it  is  not  a  thimf  to  he  afraid 
of,  since  the  gods  will  do  us  no  harm  ;  but  [ftheij 
indeed  do  not  exist,  or  have  no  concern  in  human 
affairs,  of  ivhat  iise  is  it  to  me  to  live  in  a 
Universe  devoid  of  gods  or  devoid  of  providence  ? 
But  in  truth  they  do  exist.  .  .  and  have  put 
into  num's  power  all  the  means  not  to  fall  into 
real  evils."  Death  and  life,  pain  and  pleasure, 
honour  and  dishonour — so  he  argued  — 
happen  alike  both  to  the  good  and  to  the 
bad  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  in  themselves 
things  indifferent.  How  could  death  make 
any  man's  life  worse,  if  it  did  not  make 
the  man  himself  worse  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  Marcus 
penned,  as  isolated  from  all  others — no  less 
by  his  moral  grandeur  than  by  his  sovereign 
supremacy — he  sought  the  society  of  his  own 
noble  soul,  and  sat  at  midnight  by  his 
solitary  lamp  on  the  borders  of  some  Panno- 
vian  forest  or  Himgariau  marsh,  while  the 
watchfires  of  the  enemy  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  and  in  the  camp  outside  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel 
before  the  imperial  tent.  Surrounded  by 
trials,  immersed  in  the  hardship  and  peril 
of  campaigns,  and  breathing  the  dangerous 
atmosphere  of  a  heathen  court,  he  fortified 
his  soul  by  precepts  such  as  these  : — 

Be  cheerful,  and  seek  not  external  help,  nor 
the  tranquillity  which  others  give.  A  nian  must 
stand  erect,  not  be  kept  erect  by  others. 

Be  like  the  promontory  against  which  the 
waves  perpetually  break ;  but  it  stands  firm  and 
tames  the  fury  of  the  water  around  it. 

Short  is  tJie  little  that  remains  to  thee  of  life. 
Live  as  on  a  mountain.  For  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  man  lives  there  or  here.  Let 
men  see,  let  them  know  a  real  man  who  lives 
as  he  ivas  meant  to  live.  If  they  cannot  endure 
him  let  tliem  kill  him.  For  that  is  better  than 
to  live  as  men  do. 

Kverytldng  tJiat  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  apart  from  praises.  Is  such  a  thing  as 
an  emerald  made  worse  than  it  was  if  it  is  not 
praised  ?  or  gold,  ivory,  jnirple,  a  lyre,  or 
little  things — a  flower,  a  shrub  / 

If  it  is  not  right,  do  not  do  it ;  if  it  is  not 
true,  do  not  say  it. 

If  thou  findest  in  life  anything  better  than 
justice,  truth,  temperance,  fortitude — anything 
better  than  thy  own  mind's  self-satisfaction  in 
the  things  which  it  enables  thee  to  do  according 
to  rigid  reason — enjoy  that  which  thou  hast 
found  to  be  the  best.  But  if  nothing  appears  to 
tJiee  better  than  the  Deity  which  is  planted  in 
thee,  give  the  preference  to  that  ivhich  is  thy 
own. 


And  here  we  must  perforce  leave  him,  for 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  sketch,  even 
distantly  approaching  to  completeness,  could 
possibly  be  given  of  him  and  his  golden 
thoughts  in  the  narrow  limits  of  one  short 
paper.  Elsewhere,  in  my  "  Seekers  after 
God,"  I  have  spoken  of  him  more  fully,  and 
the  object  of  my  paper  will  have  been  amply 
fulfilled  if  I  send  the  readers  of  The  Sunday 
INIagazine  to  his  own  little  book.  It  has 
been  well  translated  by  Mr.  George  Long, 
and  as  its  beauty  does  not  depend  on  style, 
it  loses  but  little  in  a  translation.  In  its  own 
way  and  place  it  may  be  set  side  by  side  with 
the  "  Imitatio  Christi  "  ;  but  the  writing  of 
it  by  such  a  man  at  such  an  epoch  demanded 
far  more  genius  than  that  of  Jean  Gerson  or 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
morality  of  the  great  Emperor,  like  that  of 
the  great  slave  who  preceded  him,  is  entirely 
noble  and  entirely  beautiful.  Their  books 
teach,  as  few  piirely  human  books  can 
teach,  the  secret  of  Freedom,  the  blessedness 
of  Self- Government ;  but  to  us  God  has 
granted  such  light  and  knowledge  in  His 
Son,  that  we  may  obtain  from  our  fuller 
truth  a  yet  more  unfettered  freedom,  with- 
out the  preternatural  sadness  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  without  the  unnatural  straining 
after  Stoic  apathy  of  the  slave 

Who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Arrian,  when  Vespasian's  brutal  son 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him. 

If  these  two  Pagans  could  attain  to  so 
serene  a  height ;  if  they — on  whom  had  not 
shined  the  dayspring  from  on  high — could 
yet  restrain  their  passions  and  purify  their 
hearts,  and  live  lives  of  unflinching  duty  and 
saintly  self-denial — what  might  not  Christians 
achieve  who  are  true  to  their  eternal  privi- 
leges ? — Christians  to  whom  their  Lord  has 
granted  a  Divine  sanction  in  His  word,  a 
perfect  example  in  His  life,  an  all-powerful 
motive  in  His  love,  an  all-sufficient  comfort 
in  that  sure  and  certain  hope  of  immortality 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  His  resurrection?  If, 
amid  all  the  darkness  through  which  Rome's 
degraded  cirilisation  began  to  gleam  with 
the  phosphorescence  of  decay,  an  Epictetus 
and  a  Marcus  Aurelius  could  live  blameless 
lives  in  a  slave's  cell  and  on  an  Emperor's 
throne,  what  manner  of  men  ought  we  to  be, 
to  whom  God  and  Judgment,  Redemption 
and  Eternity,  Life  and  Death  in  Christ  have 
been  revealed  with  a  fulness  and  a  certainty 
for  which  kings  and  philosophers  sought, 
and  sought  earnestly,  but  sought  in  vain  ? 


WINTEK  AND   SPRING. 

UNDER  the  hedge-row  elms  I  stood, 
High  on  the  Sussex  downs, 
On  one  of  those  evenings  when  surly  winter 

Smooths  his  rugged  frowns, 
And  soothes  us  with  semblance  of  gentle  spring, 

And  promises  soft  and  fair  ; 
And  twilight,  silent  and  solemn  and  grey, 
Is  sweet  with  balmy  air. 

Below  lay  a  valley,  level  and  broad, 

Where  the  river  wound  its  way, 
And  many  a  gleaming  silver  stream 

Seemed  to  mimic  the  river  in  play. 
And  beyond  them  the  further  downs  rose  steep, 

Like  cliffs  from  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
All  grooved  with  the  deep  and  wooded  denes 

Where  the  farms  and  villages  be. 
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I  stood  there  in  silence,  and  filled  my  soul 

With  the  peace  of  a  scene  so  fair, 
Unconscious  that  any  sound  at  all 

Was  stirring  the  fragrant  air  ; 
Till  my  ear  caught  the  harmony  of  the  notes 

That  to  sadness  and  joy  belong. 
The  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  high  tree  tops 

And  the  thrush's  rapturous  song. 

And  I  felt,  anew,  that  the  early  spring, 

More  than  all  the  year  beside. 
Is  the  time  that  stirs  to  its  depths  the  heart 

Where  sorrow  and  joy  abide  ; 
For  the  meeting  of  winter  and  spring  is  the  meeting 

Of  darkness  with  morning  bright, 
Of  pain  and  sorrow  and  loss  and  fear 

With  hope  and  joy  and  light. 

And  the  sigh  of  the  wind  seems  the  sad  farewell 

Of  a  friend  who  has  shared  our  sorrow. 
And  the  thrush's  song,  a  child's  good-night 

On  the  eve  of  a  festal  morrow. 
But  there  is  no  discord  where  grief  and  joy 

Are  welcomed  as  from  the  Lord, 
And  the  winter  wind  and  the  thrush's  song 

Alike  fulfil  His  word. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 


"  Many  a  gleaming  silver  stream. 
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A  Country  Village. 


CAN   WE   KILL  THE   SLAVE  TRADE? 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 


IN  a  former  paper  upon  tins  subject  some 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on  in  East 
Central  Africa,  to  show  that  the  condition 
of  that  unfortunate  country  in  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  is  far  worse 
than  ever  it  has  been  before,  and  that  the 
state  of  things  is  so  desperate  as  to  demand 
the  prompt  intervention  of  European  nations. 

Looking  over  that  paper,  and  feeeling  how 
inadequately  it  accomplishes  its  aim,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  a 
remarkably  able  pamphlet  upon  the  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyassa  Slave  Trade,  written  some 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Consul  O'Neill.  "  I 
have  spoken,"  he  says,  "  of  the  horrors  of 
the  traffic,  but  nowhere  have  attempted  to 
depict  them.  I  have  not  dared  to  do  so,  for 
I  know  my  incapability  to  place  them  in 
their  true  colours  before  the  reader."  Yet 
Mr.  O'Neill  writes  with  a  graphic  pen  and 
with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
possessed  by  few.  If  such  a  writer  does  not 
dare  to  attempt  so  difficult  a  task  one  like 
myself  may  well  shrink  from  it  and  expect 
to  fail. 

There  is,  however,  one  comfort  suggested 
by  the  quotation.     Any  tvho  are  disposed  to 


charge  us  with  exaggeration,  must  feel  on  read- 
ing Mr.  O'Neill's  words  that  this  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  suspicion  of  over- statement  is 
so  natural  to  some,  when  they  peruse  accounts 
of  human  suffering,  that  it  is  a  clear  gain  to 
have  one  whose  accuracy,  calmness,  self- 
restraint,  and  judicial  fair-mindedness  have 
been  so  conspicuously  proved,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  Consul  at  Mozambique,  declaring 
that  the  full  horrors  of  this  story  are  beyond 
his  telling.  They  are  beyond  anybody's 
telling,  and  the  pity  is  that  Ave  cannot 
summon  far  higher  powers  to  the  recital  so 
as  to  make  it  burn  like  a  fire  in  the  heart  of 
every  listener  and  to  rouse  all  Christendom 
to  determined  action. 

Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night  this 
awful  traffic  is  going  on.  Not  an  hour 
passes  but  fifty  fresh  victims  are  gathered 
into  the  slave  traders'  gang.  Into  this 
terrible  march  of  death  entire  populations 
are  swept ;  village  after  village  and  province 
after  province  is  being  changed  from  a  scene 
of  peace  and  industry  and  content  to  one 
of  ruins  and  death.  Millions  of  our  fellow 
creatures  have,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  been  sacrificed  to  the  bloodthirsty 
covetousness  of  these  Arab  traffickers,  and 
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the  numbers  increase  daily.  Never  in  any 
part  of  the  world  or  in  any  page  of  its 
history  has  there  been  such  butchery  and 
murder  and  such  contempt  for  human  life. 
In  some  places  the  dead  are  so  many  that 
the  very  hyenas  have  become  sated  with 
human  flesh  and  refuse  to  feast  upon  the 
bodies  that  are  llung  to  them. 

And  what  pen  can  give  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  sufierings  which  precede  the  merciful 
release  of  death,  or  which  they  endure  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  die  ?  The 
lightest  of  these  is  that  of  bemg  torn  from 
home  and  family.  Yet  this  is  no  more  a 
light  thing  to  the  African  than  it  would  be  to 
us.  These  savages,  as  we  call  them,  have 
human  hearts,  which  the  All-Father  has 
touched  with  the  fire  of  His  own  love. 
"  Home,  sweet  home  !  "  is  not  a  sentiment 
monopolised  by  civilisation.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  affection  even  between  the  negro 
husband  and  wife,  between  parents  and  their 
children.  Is  there  no  agony  in  the  heart  of 
a  black  when  he  sees  his  home  in  flames 
and  when  he  is  hurried  off  for  ever  from  wife 
and  child  ? 

Yet,  as  we  know,  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
captives  throws  into  the  shade  even  so  foul 
a  wrong  as  that  which  they  suffer  when  the 
raider  makes  his  first  onslaught  upon  their 
peaceful  village.  To  be  driven  for  weeks 
and  months,  yoked  and  fettered  and  hea\aly 
burdened  to  boot,  over  difficult  roads  under 
a  tropical  heat,  the  wounds,  inflicted  by  the 
chafing  collar  or  by  cruel  blows  festering 
in  the  sun ;  to  endure,  day  after  day, 
the  intolerable  pangs  of  hunger  and  the 
yet  more  intolerable  pangs  of  thirst,  neither 
of  them  ever  half  appeased ;  to  find  no 
rest  except  stretched  on  the  bare  ground 
without  shelter  or  covering,  the  neck  still 
held  in  the  ponderous  vice  or  torturing 
collar ;  to  stand  trembling  and  helpless 
while  the  lash  of  their  brutal  captors  cuts 
their  naked  flesh ;  while  their  failing  com- 
panions are  slaughtered  or  their  women 
subjected  to  treatment  worse  than  murder  ; 
to  see  their  female  children  in  the  hands  of 
scoundrels  from  whom,  as  Gordon  tells  us, 
not  even  the  youngest  escapes  unscathed  ; 
to  see  the  infant  wrenched  from  its  mother's 
arms  and  thrown  into  the  jungle  or  clubbed 
at  her  feet ;  to  pass  the  skeletons  or  half- 
devoured  bodies  which  horribly  remind  them 
of  their  o^ti  probable  fate  ;  to  endure  all 
this,  and  a  hundredfold  more,  sometimes 
for  six  weary  months — the  wonder  is  that 
madness  does  not  anticipate  death,  and  that 


the  few  survivors  who  reach  the  coast  are 
not  hopeless  maniacs. 

Does  all  this  seem  beyond  belief?  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie  tells  us  that  he  can  bring 
forward  "  legions  of  eye  witnesses  "  who  can 
vouch  for  every  ghastly  particular;  witnesses 
who  are  ready  to  answer  for  their  testimony 
with  their  lives.  And,  as  he  reminds  us — 
quoting  Pascal — "one  must  believe  in 
witnesses  who  allow  theriiselves  to  be 
massacred."  But  if  the  very  enthusiasm 
that  inspires  the  Cardinal  and  his  "  white 
fathers  "  discredit  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
any,  as  witnesses  in  a  sober  inquiry,  we  are 
not  dependent  upon  their  testimony.  The 
books  of  explorers  like  Livingstone  and 
Speke,  and  Cameron  and  Stanley,  of  trans- 
parently truthful  men  like  Gordon  and  Emin, 
and  Nachtigal  and  Kirk  are  full  of  details 
by  the  side  of  which  the  particulars  I  have 
given  would  seem  tame  and  colourless. 
When  all  narrators  have  done  their  best  the 
ear  of  Europe  will  never  hear  the  worst  that 
might  be  told. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  ought  to  apologise 
for  writing  as  though  the  readers  of  this 
paper  were  unlikely  to  be  convinced  already. 
The  heart,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  steel  or 
stone  that  does  not  feel  for  these  poor 
creatures,  and  the  mind  must  be  dull  indeed 
that  does  not  perceive  the  importance  of 
this  question  on  its  economic  as  well  as  its 
philanthropic  side.  Spare  us  the  recital  of 
horrors,  and  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to 
mitigate  or  put  an  end  to  them. 

Without  doubting  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  of  this  kind  of  speech  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  very  general  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  African 
negroes,  and  therefore  one  service  which  tlie 
sympathetic  reader  can  certamly  render  is 
that  of  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  others  by  publishing  in  every 
possible  way  such  facts  as  have  come  to  his 
o"ftii  knowledge.  However  helpless  we  may 
any  of  us  feel  as  indiviJ.uals  before  an  evil 
of  such  appalling  magnitude,  and  however 
ready  to  think  that  the  remedy,  if  there  be 
one,  is  in  the  hands  of  governments  and 
public  bodies,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
the  last  result  everything  depends  upon  the 
general  diffusion  of  information  and  the 
creation  of  a  strong  public  feeling. 

Various  remedies  are  proposed  and  each 
has  its  staunch  advocates ;  but  those  whose 
knowledge  gives  them  the  best  right  to  speak 
with  authority  place  little  reliance  upon  any 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  We  may  begin 
with    the   proposal    of    Cardinal    Lavigerie, 
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which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Commander  Cameron — namely,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  by  force.  The  great 
French  ecclesiastic  is  preaching  a  crusade. 
He  has  set  himself  to  rouse  Europe  to  send 
out  an  army  of  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of 
blocking  the  slave  routes  and  of  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  Arab  invasion.  He  thinks 
that  500  resolute  Europeans  would  cut  the 
roots  of  the  traffic  and  secure  peace  and 
prosperity  for  the  tribes  of  Africa.  There 
are  nine  slave  roads  to  the  east  through  the 
heart  of  Zanzibar  and  only  one  north  of  that 
territory.  If  therefore  England  and  Germany 
were  to  block  the  coast  the  slave  drivers 
would  have  to  make  a  long  detour  and  go 
south  through  Mozambique.  These  two 
powers  might  also  prevent  Arabs  and  half- 
castes  in  Zanzibar  from  carrying  arms,  and 
if  they  would  not  submit  might  punish  them 
with  immediate  banishment.  The  Cardinal 
thinks  they  would  soon  yield  if  they  knew 
that  there  was  sufficient  force  behind  to 
compel  them.  This  prohibition  of  arms 
would  imdoubtedly  be  itself  a  great  gain  ; 
for  already  a  prodigious  number  of  fire-arms 
are  in  possession  of  the  negroes  of  Uganda, 
a  great  slave  centre  at  the  head  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza ;  all  these  guns  serve 
to  arm  the  ruffians  who  accompany  the 
slave  traders,  and  the  evils  which  the  men 
perpetrate  in  the  interior  are  indescribable. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  place  steamers  upon  the 
Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  for  the  interception  of  slave  gangs, 
and  between  these  lakes  to  establish  European 
stations  for  observation  and  prevention. 
Similar  suggestions  are  made  with  regard  to 
the  blocking  of  the  Mozambique  coast,  south 
of  Zanzibar. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  if  this 
preventive  force  were  strong  enough  it  would 
certainly,  to  use  the  Cardinal's  words,  cut 
the  roots  of  the  traffic.  The  plan  is  simple 
and  bold,  and  appeals  to  the  manhood  and 
chivalry  of  Europe  ;  no  doubt  much  might 
be  accomplished  on  these  lines,  but  as  a  cure 
for  the  evil  the  plan  does  not  commend 
itself  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  To  begin  with,  the  blockading  of 
slave  ports,  although  it  has  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  many  dhows  and  the  liberation  of 
many  slaves  and  has  doubtless  had,  to  some 
extent,  a  deterrent  efi'ect,  has  never  been 
really  successful.  It  was  tried  upon  the 
Western  coast,  where  it  was  carried  out  with 
remarkable  completeness,  and  yet  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  for  one  slave  who  was 
captm'ed     twenty    were     successfully     rim 


through  the  blockade  and  carried  oft".  The 
traffic  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a  general  consensus 
of  the  Powers  engaged  in  it,  and  by  closing 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
the  Brazils. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Consul  O'Neill  in  relation 
to  the  Mozambique  coast,  and  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  Zanzibar.  Many  of  the 
most  powerful  interior  chiefs  are  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  derive  much  of  their 
power  and  influence  from  the  slave  traders. 
If  the  traffic  were  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by 
Europeans  the  feelings  of  these  chiefs  towards 
the  white  man  would  be  so  embittered  that 
they  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  all  legitimate 
commerce,  and  the  lives  of  missionaries  and 
traders  within  their  territories  would  not  be 
worth  a  day's  purchase.  In  this  way  the 
lamps  of  civilisation  would  be  quenched,  the 
only  centres  of  humanising  influence  des- 
troyed, and  the  condition  of  Africa  would 
become  more  hopeless  than  ever.  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  himself  tells  us  that  for  a  long 
time  he  hesitated  even  to  expose  the  evils  of 
the  slave  trade  :  "I  asked  myself  whether 
my  revelations,  by  exciting  the  animosity  of 
those  whose  violence  I  was  about  to  denounce, 
would  not  consign  my  sons  to  prompt  and 
certain  death,  and  therefore  deprive  the 
negroes  of  the  support  they  might  expect 
from  them."  The  fear  was  extremely 
rational,  much  more  so  would  it  be  in  relation 
to  the  consequences  that  might  be  anticipated 
from  successful  attempts  to  oppose  the  trade. 
When  the  chiefs  saw  that  the  hope  of  their 
gains  was  gone,  they  would  make  short  work 
of  those  who  represented  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  causing  their  loss.  A  state  of 
things  would  thus  be  brought  about  most 
disastrous  to  the  spread  of  legitimate  com- 
merce, for  traders  would  certainly  not  venture 
into  the  interior.  "  Unless,"  says  Mr.  Consul 
Johnston,  referring  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie's 
proposal,  "  his  modern  Knights  Templar  are 
prepared  to  settle  down  and  administer  the 
lands  in  Central  Africa  from  which  they  have 
driven  the  Mohammedan  slave-raiders,  the 
new  crusade  will  simply  be  productive  of 
useless  butchery  and  devastation,  and  of  the 
same  international  rivalry  and  bickering  that 
occurred  under  the  old  Crusades." 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  only  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  multiplication  of  Mission 
Stations,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
influences  of  the  Gospel.  But  without  any 
desire  to  detract  from  the  beneficial  results 
of  missionary  enterprise  or  to  withhold  from 
missionary  labourers  the  honour  to  which 
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they  are  entitled  for  their  heroic  devotion —  that  this  agency  is  in  itself  powerless  to  cope 
and  scarcely  any  traveller  or  government  i  with  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation, 
official  of  note  has  failed  to  render  tribute  to  Missionaries  have  done  much ;  to  them  really 
the  value  of  their  work — it  must  be  confessed  |  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  door  into 


these  vast  and  important  regions  for  com- 
merce and  civilisation  to  enter ;  to  them 
we  are  indebted  to  a  large  extent  for  our  in- 
formation as  to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and 
they    have    rendered    succour   to  liberated 


slaves  who  would  else  have  been  little  better 
for  their  deliverance  from  captivity ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  of  necessity 
helpless  spectators  of  the  evils  and  sufferings 
which  are  now  appealing  to  our  hearts.     Of 
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tliem  all  it  may  be  said  with  as  much  truth 
as  of  the  noble  band  of  Eoman  Catholic 
missionaries  represented  by  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie,  that  "  they  suffer  from  all  the  ills 
consequent  upon  a  murderous  climate  and 
all  sorts  of  fatigues  and  privations,  but  their 
hardest  martyrdom  is  to  witness  helplessly 
the  sufferings  of  the  peoples  they  went  to 
evangelise  and  who  are  perishing  before  their 
eyes."  They  are  bound  to  let  the  slave  gang 
pass  without  interference  and  to  be  witnesses 
of  murder  and  outrage  without  lifting  a  hand 
to  help  ;  sometimes  even  to  refrain  from 
reporting  what  they  have  seen,  not  through 
fear  of  personal  suffering — of  this  they  have 
none — but  because  any  action  on  their  part 
would  mean  their  speedy  extermination  and 
the  consequent  end  of  all  hope  for  the  people. 
"  The  work  of  our  Christian  missionaries 
may  at  once  be  acknowledged,"  says  Consul 
O'Neill,  "  as  the  best  and  purest  means  em- 
ployed for  the  subjugation  of  the  slave  trade." 
And  he  shows  that,  especially  if  every 
mission  established  in  Africa  were  of  an 
industrial  nature,  great  results  might  be 
expected ;  but  he  shows  also  that  single- 
handed  missions  are  not  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case. 

A  measure  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
well-informed  and  fair-minded  witness  in 
some  points  surpasses  all,  and  from  which 
wider  and  more  immediate  results  may  be 
looked  for,  is  the  encouragement  of  legitimate 
trade  in  the  interior  and  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  well-directed 
scheme  of  emigration  to  the  uplands  and 
healthy  lake  districts.  With  this  sub- 
stantially agrees  the  Times,  which  in  com- 
menting on  Lieut.  Wissmann's  calculation 
that  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  could 
be  accomplished  in  two  years  and  at  a  cost  of 
two  millions  says:  "This  is  the  estimate  of 
an  enthusiast.  The  only  certain  hope  of  ac- 
complishing the  result  lies  in  the  gradual 
settlement  of  the  country  from  the  coast 
inwards,  and  in  the  determination  of  those 
who  occupy  it  that  wherever  European  rule 
extends  there  the  slave  trade  shall  cease  to 
exist.  That  is  a  work  not  to  be  accomplished 
by  money  alone  nor  in  a  short  period  of  time." 
Mr.  Frederick  Holmwood,  H.M.  Assistant 
Political  Agent  at  Zanzibar,  takes  the  same 
view  and  regards  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to 
commerce  and  civilisation  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  last  vestige  of  the  slave 
trade  may  be  rooted  out.  Livingstone, 
though  not  recommending  this  alone,  thought 
it  should  be  specially  attended  to,  because 
this,   "  more   speedily   than   anything   else, 


demolishes  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
heathenism  engenders  and  makes  the  tribes 
feel  themselves  mutually  dependent  on  and 
mutually  beneficial  to  each  other." 

For  this  plan  an  admirable  case  may  easily 
be  made  out.  Already  much  has  been  done 
by  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  now  the  British  East 
African  Company  has  obtained  its  charter 
and  will  doubtless  soon  become  the  vehicle 
of  immense  blessings  to  the  region  included 
within  its  sphere  of  operations.  If  trading 
companies  like  these  could  be  established  on 
the  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  the 
population,  as  Mr.  O'Neill  suggests,  would 
greatly  increase  on  its  shores,  and  legitimate 
commerce,  radiating  in  every  direction,  would 
deal  peaceable,  but  none  the  less  heavy,  blows 
at  the  slave  trade,  compared  with  which  all 
other  measures  for  its  suppression  are  feeble. 

All  this  is  but  a  question  of  time  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  of  time,  and  there  lies  its 
weakness,  regarded  from  our  present  point  of 
view.  Professor  Drummond  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  creating  new  wants  in  the 
African.  "When  labour  is  required  and  you 
have  already  paid  your  man  a  yard  of  calico 
and  a  string  of  beads,  you  have  nothing  in 
your  possession  to  bribe  him  to  another 
hand's  turn.  Nothing  almost  that  you  have 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him  " ;  and 
Mr.  O'Neill  himself  acknowledges  that  it 
will  be  very  long  before  the  wants  of  the 
black  population  so  expand  as  to  create  a 
healthy  and  constant  demand  for  imports 
of  European  manufactures. 

Yes,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so,  under 
the  present  reign  of  terror  it  is  impossible 
for  the  natives  to  engage  in  any  settled 
trade.  Beyond  seeking  the  supply  of  their 
very  few  and  simple  wants  their  constant 
occupation  is  that  of  hiding  from  neighbour- 
ing tribes  or  from  the  Arabs.  Peace  and 
security  are  the  first  conditions  of  trade,  and 
these  can  never  be  enjoyed  until  the  power 
of  the  man-stealer  is  broken. 

Another  idea  of  Livingstone's  was  that  of 
"  Sarawaking "  Africa.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
what  was  wanted  in  Nyassa  was  a  man  like  | 
Rajah  Brooke,  and  if  such  a  man,  he  said,  ' 
would  settle  there,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe,  provide  a  kind  of  city  of 
refuge  for  the  waifs  and  strays,  he  would 
gather  an  immense  population  around  him, 
and  it  would  be  a  beginning  of  better  things. 
Referring  to  this  the  other  day,  the  Rev. 
Horace  Waller,  Livingstone's  friend  and  the 
editor  of  his  diaries,  affirmed  that  every  year 
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tended  to  convince  him  that  this  was   the    and  both  by  him  and  by  such  men  as  Emin 

great  necessity  of  the  situation.  j  Pasha  and  Joubcrt  a  great  deal  has  been 

Gordon,  we  Icaow,  thought  that  much  might    accompUshed   in   the   way   of  training   llie 

be  achieved  upon  some  such  plan  as  this,    natives   to   resistance   of  the   slave   trader. 


Thousands  of  slaves  were  liberated  by  Gordon 
alone  ;  many  of  the  most  atrocious  slave 
Imnters  were  slain,  their  armies  dispersed, 
and  to  all  appearance  the  traffic  had  received 
a    death-blow.      Yet    what    was    his    ovra 


verdict  upon  it  all?  "I  return,"  he  says, 
"  with  a  sad  conviction  that  no  good  could  be 
done  in  those  parts,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  no  expedition  ever  been 
sent."     These  words  were  more  particularly 
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applied  to  the  soutliernmost  regions  of 
Egypt  on  the  borders  of  the  Albert  Nyanza ; 
but  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  Society  pointed  out  some  time 
ago  in  an  article  in  the  Times,  they  were 
more  applicable  to  the  provinces  of  Darfour, 
Kordofan,  and  Balir  Gazelle,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  cleared  by  Gessi  Pasha, 
Gordon's  able  lieutenant.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  Gessi  wrote:  "I  have  restored  to 
their  families  over  forty  thousand  slaves  who 
liad  been  torn  from  them.  ...  I  have 
destroyed  all  the  slave-trading  establishments 
and  have  created  agricultural  colonies  of  the 
slaves."  Yet  he,  too,  found  that  appearances 
had  been  fallacious.  The  stream  had  only 
been  diverted,  and  he  discovered  that  in  other 
directions  the  traffic  was  being  carried  on  as 
vigorously  as  ever. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  deprecate  all  these  appeals 
to  force  of  arms,  and  rely  upon  moral 
pressure.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  slavery  succumb  to  this  kind  of 
pressure  in  its  last  strongholds  in  Western 
worlds,  and  now  no  Christian  country 
tolerates  the  institution  in  its  dominions. 
They  suggest  that  pressure  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Turkey  and  the  Mohammedan 
powers,  and  think  it  will  be  strange  if 
Europe  cannot  insist  upon  the  closing 
of  Jeddah  ;  and  that  England  and  Germany 


should  be  resolute  in  requiring  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Island 
of  Pemba.  "  This  act  alone  would  close 
one  of  the  most  notorious  of  slave  markets, 
and  do  more  to  stop  the  man-stealing  that 
daily  goes  on  in  Central  Africa  than  any  of 
the  expeditions  of  military  volunteers  which 
the  British  public  is  now  asked  to  support." 
Professor  Drummond  seems  to  look  with 
hope  to  the  imminent  extinction  of  the 
elephant,  regarding  the  trade  in  ivory  as  the 
one  mainstay  of  the  slave  trade.  But  in  this 
he  is  at  variance  with  other  high  authorities 
who,  whilst  recognising  the  slave  trade  and 
the  ivory  trade  as  hand  and  glove,  direct 
attention  to  considerations  which  leave  little 
hope  that  the  two  would  come  to  an  end 
together.  Already  there  is  not  the  demand 
there  was  for  slaves  to  carry  ivory  to  the 
coast,  but  the  captures  are  made  none  the 
less,  only  they  are  principally  captures  of 
women  and  children,  whilst  the  men  are 
ruthlessly  shot.  The  cessation  of  the  ivory 
trade  would  not  abolish  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery ;  it  would  not  lessen  the 
demand  for  slaves  for  the  harems  of  Morocco 
and  Turkey,  or  for  the  clove  cultivation  in 
the  Island  of  Pemba,  or  for  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Large 
numbers  of  slaves  are  purchased  by  the 
Sakalavas  of  Madagascar  and  even  by  the 
Hovas  since  the  French  occupation  of  the 
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islands,  and  there  are  many  other  markets 
that  would  keep  the  raiders  busy  though  the 
last  elephant  should  fall  before  the  hunter's 
rifle  to-morrow. 

The  dawn  of  hope  is  perceived  by  many  in 
the  wholesale  annexation  of  African  territory 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
European  powers,  and  in  the  extension  of 
their  "  spheres  of  influence."  But  no  one 
supposes  that  this  eager  partitioning  of  the 
regions  in  question  is  prompted  by  any  desire 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  or  to  benefit  the 
negro.  Such  a  beneficent  result  will  only 
come  when  these  powers  see  that  it  will 
serve  the  immediate  ends  they  have  in  view, 
and  whatever  may  ultimately  be  the  case, 
in  this  direction  hope  seems  at  present  to 
lie  farthest  off. 

No  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  various  remedies  proposed 
that  the  solution  of  this  extremely  difficult 
and  complex  question  will  in  the  end  be 
found  ;  but  meanwhile  are  we  to  wring  our 
hands  in  helpless  pity  and  leave  the  negro  to 
his  fate  until  his  destruction  is  complete, 
and  the  Arab  has  left  us  only  a  desert  for 
our  inheritance  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
stop  the  flow  of  this  sea  of  blood  ?  Is  a  cold- 
hearted  "  Non  possiamis "  to  be  the  only 
answer  we  give  to  the  piteous  wail  of  the 
African  "  Miserere  "  ?     How  can  we  wonder 


that  La^^gerie  and  Cameron,  whose  ears  are 
tilled  night  and  day  with  the  cries  of  these 
perishing  people,  from  whose  eyes  are  never 
banished  the  horrible  sights  they  have  seen, 
and  from  whose  hearts  the  burden  of  these 
woes  is  never  lifted — how  can  we  wonder 
that  they  should  seek  to  rouse  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  to  interpose  at  once  the  shield  of 
its  might  between  the  diabolical  man-hunter 
and  his  helpless  victims  ;  that  they  should 
be  impatient  of  the  slow -footed  succour 
which  they  are  assured  on  so  many  hands 
is  all  that  can  be  looked  for.  Their  own 
lives  are  freely  thrown  into  the  venture,  and 
it  will  be  an  everlasting  reproach  if  some 
combined  attempt  is  not  promptly  made  at 
least  to  mitigate  this  imspeakable  evil. 

England  should  be  of  aU  lands  the  first  in 
this  new  crusade.  She  was  the  first  to 
declare  war  against  slavery.  She  first  raised 
this  question  by  the  reports  of  her  explorers. 
She  has  given  to  the  cause  of  emancipation, 
according  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  four  or  five 
times  more  than  other  nations.  Amongst 
her  proudest  boasts  is  the  fact  that  Living- 
stone was  her  son ;  upon  her  rests  the 
responsibility  of  following  up  his  splendid 
initiative,  and  of  showing  herself  worthy  of 
her  past  traditions.  If  she  acts  worthily  in 
this  crisis  she  ^vill  carry,  as  she  has  so  often 
done  before,  other  nations  in  her  train. 


Stctrting  from  Slave  Store  for  the  Jlarket. 
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CHAPTER  III.— AN  EMPTY  ENVELOPE. 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  morning 
rose  cool  and  sweet.  There  had  been 
rain  in  the  night,  and  the  Tweed  was  flowing, 
as  Miss  Bell  exjiressed  it,  "driTmly."  The 
sunshine  came,  chastened,  through  soft  fleecy 
clouds,  and  a  pale  mist  veiled  the  farther  hills, 
and  left  the  eye  to  rest  on  the  nearer  thickets 
and  paths,  and  the  little  white  houses 
scattered  down  the  glen. 

Sunday  was  always  a  very  pleasant  and 
peaceful  day  at  Edenhaugh.  To  all  outward 
seeming,  the  still  strict  "  Sabbath  "  of  the 
neighbourhood  prevailed  there  too.  It  was 
Lesley's  habit  to  go  through  every  room  on 
Saturday  night,  clearing  away  newspapers, 
spools,  and  thimbles,  and  everything  that 
could  suggest  work-a-day  cares  and  worries. 
All  domestic  exigencies  were,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, foreseen  and  provided  against  before- 
hand. Everything  was  done  to  secure  the 
servants  a  season  of  repose  and  leisure.  In 
a  general  way  the  whole  household  went  to 
church  ;  but  this  was  a  rule  not  too  strict  to 
allow  of  exceptions.  Nobody  drew  a  shocked 
face  if  Janey  preferred  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  her  deaf  mother,  or  if  old  Elsie 
announced  "  that  she'd  rather  sit  still  wi'  her 
ain  thochts,  than  wear  out  anither  dreigh 
discourse."  There  was  always  a  fresh  big 
pot  of  flowers  on  the  dresser  every  Sunday, 
and  doubtless  the  kitchen  floor  was  kept 
none  the  less  clean  because  a  smart  rag 
carpet,  rolled  aside  through  the  week,  was 
regularly  spread  down  in  honour  of  "  the 
best  day." 

Somehow  these  little  arrangements  always 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  Miss  Helen  Gibson, 
who  was  one  of  those  remarkable  people 
who  suspect  that  any  law  which  is  kept  in 
the  spirit  must  therefore  be  broken  in  the 
letter.  The  books  which  were  the  Eden- 
haugh Sunday  reading  were  not  of  her 
standard,  and  there  seemed  too  much  con- 
cession to  the  cravings  of  human  nature  and 
affection.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  on  what 
her  censure  could  take  hold.  So  it  seized  on 
the  rag  carpet,  which  caught  her  eye  as  she 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  kitclien  on  her 
way  from  her  chamber  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Such  nonsense!  "  she  said  to  Mr.  Baird. 
' '  Why,  a  carpet  like  that  was  good  enough 
for  the  benn-end  of  Polmoot  in  my  grand- 


mother's days,  and  far  too  great  a  luxm-y  to 
be  got  by  many  a  decent  small  farmer  of 
that  time," 

"Yes,  yes,"  assented  Mr.  Baird;  "but 
there's  a  bit  of  real  Turkey  on  our  parlour 
now,  and  in  this  world  we  must  all  go  up 
together,  or  those  that  go  first  will  likely 
get  a  fall." 

"  Eh,  then  was  then,  and  now's  now," 
put  in  Miss  Bell ;  "  but  for  my  ain  part, 
I'm  aye  sorry  for  the  puir  creatures  who 
are  takin'  up  wi'  fashes  they  needna. 
Helen  likes  this  an'  that  hersel',  and  that's 
why  she  doesna  like  it  gettin'  ow're 
common.  But  I'll  be  real  glad  when  the 
puir  folk  are  sae  grand  an'  rich  that  it  will 
be  the  fashion  for  gentlefolks  to  sit  wi'  bare 
boards  an'  eat  wi'  a  horn  spune  !  When  we 
haena  the  warld's  wealth,  we  liae  the 
warld's  ease.  But  what  was  the  matter 
last  night,  Mr.  Baird?  There's  aye  some- 
thing happens  when  Helen  willna  let  me 
have  a  night-licht !  " 

"It  was  only  poor  Jock,"  answered  Mr. 
Baird,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  let  the 
matter  go  by.  "  He  got  a  fright  while  he 
was  burying  our  doggie  by  the  moonlight, 
and  he  came  here  and  roused  us  up  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  sleep  in  his  own  lone 
hut." 

"  Didna  I  know  I  heard  somebody  say 
'  ghaists  '  ?  "  cried  Miss  Bell  in  triumph. 
"  Helen  wadna  believe  me — she  never  wiU 
— though  whiles  I'm  riclit." 

"  If  you  had  heard  somebody  say  '  spirits' 
in  connection  with  that  man  Jock,  I  should 
not  have  doubted  you  were  right,  Bell," 
returned  Miss  Helen  severely. 

"  Well,  according  to  my  belief,"  said  Mr. 
Baird;  "Jock  was  never  more  sober  than 
he  was  last  night.  The  worst  drunkards 
are  sober  sometimes.  Miss  Helen." 

"But  the  drink  they're  accustomed  to 
take  may  have  its  worst  effect  on  them  at 
such  seasons,"  asserted  the  lady. 

"  I'll  not  deny  that,"  said  Mr.  Baird. 
"When  Jock  showed  soreness  at  not  being 
readily  believed,  I  had  to  remind  him  of 
that,  gently  of  course,  and  I  think  the  hint 
cut  deep." 

"But  what  did  he  see?"  pleaded  Miss 
Bell.  "  Waes  !  I'm  all  in  a  shiver  in  the 
broad  sunlight!  What  will  I  do  i'  the 
gloaming  ?  " 
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"  What  he  thought  he  saw  was  nothing 
dreadful  in  itself,"  said  Mr.  Bau-d.  "  He 
only  declares  that  the  figm-e  of  Mr.  Bab 
Bethime  came  softly  up  behind  him  while 
he  was  digging  poor  Peggy's  grave,  waited 
imtil  he  had  finished,  and  then  passed 
silently  by  into  the  shadow  of  that  shoulder 
of  the  Edenlaw  which  rises  just  beyond  the 
trysting  stone." 

"  And  does  Jock  Halliday  mean  to  say 
he  coolly  went  on  digging  the  grave  and 
finished  it  in  the  presence  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  ghost?"  asked  Miss  Helen  sar- 
castically, glancing  toward  Lesley. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Baird  ;  "he  declares 
that  at  first  he  thought  it  was  Mr.  Eab 
Bethune,  and  that  either  I  or  Miss  Lesley 
must  have  asked  him  to  keep  watch  that 
Jock  did  his  task  soberly." 

"  A  likely  thing  for  either  of  you  to 
presume  to  do !  "  was  Miss  Helen's  comment. 

"  Still,  that  was  Jock's  idea,"  said  Mr. 
Bau'd,  "  and  it  was  bitter  to  him.  '  I  thocht 
to  myself  that  the  master  an'  the  young 
mistress  might  have  trusted  me  more  than 
that,'  is  Jock's  account.  He  declares 
that  it  was  only  when  the  figure  passed  by 
without  a  word  and  disappeared  among 
the  shadows  that  an  '  eerie  '  feeling  came 
over  him,  and  that  then  fu-st  he  remembered 
that  young  Mr.  Bethune  had  gone  south  by 
the  evening  train.  And  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  really  go  ?  " 

"A  good  deal  may  happen  between  saying 
gude-bye  an'  ganging  oot  o'  the  door," 
remarked  Miss  Bell,  quoting  a  rude  country 
saying. 

"  Yom*  old  Elsie  told  us  last  night  that 
she  saw  him  at  the  station  get  into  the  rail- 
way carriage  and  go  clear  off,"  said  Miss 
Helen,  "  so  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much 
doubt  about  that." 

"  He  was  to  join  the  through  night  mail 
at  Peebles,"  remarked  Mr.  Baird  musingly. 
"  He  would  have  to  wait  there  a  long  while. 
But  surely  nothing  could  have  brought  him 
back." 

' '  It  struck  me  that  it  was  a  godless  thing 
he  should  choose  to  travel  through  the  early 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  and  reach  London 
just  as  decent  folk  are  thinking  of  chui'ch," 
said  Miss  Helen. 

"  It  was  not  his  choice  exactly,"  answered 
Mr.  Baird  ;  "he  told  me  he  should  have 
started  at  least  one  day  earlier,  but  that 
something  special  detained  him  at  Bethune 
Towers,  and  it  was  positively  necessary 
that  he  should  be  in  London  by  Monday 
morning." 


"  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  there  in  safety," 
said  Miss  Helen,  with  grim  significance. 

"Eh,  Helen!"  cried  her  sister,  "and 
are  ye  givin'  in  at  last  to  the  auld  belief  that 
there's  naeghaist  sac  unlucky  as  'a  double'?  " 

"  I'm  giving  in  to  nothing.  Bell,"  retorted 
Miss  Helen  ;  "  I'm  only  saying  that  if 
thei-e's  been  any  accident  on  the  line  we'll 
hear  of  it  soon  enough  ;  word  of  it  would 
come  back  straight  to  Peebles,  and  would 
be  in  this  village  by  this  time." 

"  There  may  be  other  misfortunes  besides 
bodily  accidents,"  muscid  Mr.  Baird,  wan- 
dering oft"  into  the  abstract.  "  I  always 
think  that  if  there  can  be  such  things  as 
ghostly  warnings  at  all,  they  are  more 
likely  to  appertain  to  ghostly  dangers,  such 
as  approaching  evil  company,  impending 
temptations,  or  imminent  sin." 

"  Waes  me,  waes  me,  Mr.  Baird," 
wailed  Miss  Bell  ;  "  dinna  gie  in  to  thinkin' 
there  can  be  sic  things  at  a'  !  Though  I  like 
fine  to  hear  o'  them  whiles,  at  a  distance  or 
hunders  of  years  ago,  I'm  sair  frighted  at 
the  mere  thocht  o'  them  near  at  han'." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what.  Bell,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Helen;  "Jock  has  seen  the  man  in 
the  twilight  that  you  saw  in  the  kirkyard 
yesterday.  You  would  have  it  he  was  Eab 
Bethune.  He  was  but  a  shabby  wastrel — 
yet  what  you  mistook  in  sober  sunshine 
Jock  could  easily  mistake  in  the  twilight, 
and  he  a  drinker." 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Baird,  and 
his  visitors  narrated  the  little  incident. 

"  If  there  is  such  a  stranger  in  the  village," 
decided  their  host,  "poor  Jock  can  easily 
get  a  look  at  him  and  this  ghost  will  be  laid 
for  ever." 

There  was  not  much  time  to  spare  before 
the  household  started  off  to  morning  service. 
As  Lesley,  sick  and  sore  at  heart  with  sup- 
pressed feelings,  and  a  secret  sense  of  pre- 
sentiment for  which  she  could  not  account, 
lifted  up  her  eyes  upon  the  broad  sweeps  of 
wooded  valleys  and  sunny  hills,  she  remem- 
bered, with  a  pang,  how  often  Eab  Bethune 
had  declared  he  preferred  the  ministrations 
of  "Dr.  Green-fields"  to  the  "worship"  in 
the  parish  church.  It  did  not  grieve  her 
less,  because  she  could  not  help  feeling  tliat 
that  worship  was  seldom  all  it  should  be  or 
might  be,  that  the  presentment  of  the 
Divine  Character  to  be  foimd  there  but  ill- 
matched  the  presentment  of  the  Divine 
Nature  stamped  on  the  face  of  Creation. 
Something  must  surely  have  gone  terribly 
wrong  somewhere  before  this  could  be  so, 
and  oh,  the  pity  of  it! — the  pity  that  the 
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wrong  in  the  right,  or  the  right  in  the  wrong 
was  just  what  was  sure  to  mislead  such  as 
Rab  Bethune  ! 

So  they  passed  from  the  sunshine  and 
breeze,  and  all  the  sweet  scents  and  sounds 
of  nature,  into  the  close,  dingy  building 
where  the  precentor  had  just  risen  with  un- 
melodious  voice.  As  they  all  bustled  up 
the  narrow  aisle  to  the  Edenhaugh  pew. 
Miss  Helen's  frills  and  laces  flaunting  and 
fussing  in  the  grand  granite  faces  of  weather- 
beaten  shepherds  and  their  patient  "  auld 
A^'ives,"  Lesley  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  there  had  not  been  many  compen- 
sations in  those  storms  of  persecution  which 
once  swept  the  chaff  out  of  the  church,  and 
bound  the  secret  worshippers  in  caves  and 
thickets  by  the  strong  fellowship  of  common 
danger  and  common  faith.  But  then  it 
took  the  radiance  and  the  purpose  from  per- 
secution, if,  when  triumph  at  last  dawned 
on  the  persecuted,  all  ended  in  a  dulness 
like  this  ! 

Miss  Bell  seated  herself  comfortably  and 
looked  round.  The  Misses  Gibson  both  had 
a  habit  of  throwing  a  kind  of  proprietary 
glance  on  all  aroimd  them — such  as  preceptors 
give  to  their  school  or  masters  to  their  work- 
shop. The  difference  between  the  sisters  was 
that  Miss  Bell's  beaming  face  expressed  that 
she  was  sure  everybody  would  be  gratified 
by  her  notice  and  commendation,  while 
Miss  Helen's  severe  countenance  annoiniced 
that  she  was  certain  everybody  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  and  significance  of 
her  criticism  and  condemnation. 

"Lesley,"  whispered  Miss  Bell,  "  wha's 
that  young  leddy  sittin'  next  auld  Jean 
Haldane  ?  I  dinna  ken  it  for  an  Edendale 
face.  It's  something  quite  oot  o'  the 
common." 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is,"  said  Lesley.  "  She 
is  Miss  Mary  Olrig,  Mrs.  Haldane's  orphaned 
grand-daughter,  who  is  staying  with  her 
just  now." 

"  Eh,  me,  indeed  !  Mary  Olrig  !  "  echoed 
Miss  Bell,  who  despite  the  greater  breadth 
bred  of  her  poetic  feeling,  had  enough 
Gibson  blood  in  her  to  resent  having 
unwarily  called  "  the  auld  poacher's  "  grand- 
daughter "a  young  lady."  But  her  instincts 
conquered  her  resentment,  and  her  eyes 
went  back  again  and  again  to  the  slight  girl 
in  the  severely  plain  mourning  dress,  quietly 
rendering  reverent  little  attentions  to  the 
aged  crone  beside  her,  one  of  the  very  few 
who  still  adhered  to  the  old  world  "  shep- 
herd's plaid  "  and  the  snowy  mutch  bound 
with  the  widow's  black  ribbon. 


What  was  it  that  distinguished  Mary 
Olrig  from  all  the  rest  of  that  rustic 
congregation — and  which  would  have  dis- 
tinguished her  equally  in  an  assembly  of 
any  fashion  or  breeding  ?  It  was  not 
beauty.  There  were  bonnier  faces  there — 
Lesley  Baird's  own  face  was  bonnier,  though 
Lesley  would  have  strenuously  denied  it. 
Nay,  the  features  of  the  pale  face  were 
actually  irregular.  It  was  not  grace  of 
manner,  for  the  girl's  movements — when 
she  moved  at  all — struck  one  as  rather  over- 
prompt  and  sharp.  But  how  exquisitely  deh- 
cate  was  the  texture  of  the  skin  !  How  fine 
the  quality  of  the  soft  golden  hair,  waving 
round  the  wide  forehead !  How  deep  and 
strange  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  of  which  one 
could  not  easily  decide  whether  they  were 
brown  or  grey,  or  darkling  blue  !  There 
were  more  than  Miss  Bell  Gibson  who, 
looking  once  at  Mary  Olrig,  looked  again 
and  again.  There  was  something  curiously 
suggestive  about  her.  Those  who  looked 
upon  her  caught  themselves  presently  re- 
membering dead  children,  and  lost  loves,  and 
separated  fi-iends,  even  their  own  vanished 
dreams  and  ideals.  Her  face  somehow 
awoke  these  memories,  as  some  tunes  wuU 
wake  them,  and  these  tunes,  simple  as  they 
may  be,  are  the  tunes  which  never  lose 
their  charm ! 

When  the  minister,  Mr.  Rutherford, 
mounted  his  pulpit,  one  could  see  at  once 
that  he  was  a  scholar.  It  was  his  dis- 
tinction and  his  bane,  for  he  was  so 
conscious  of  his  scholarship  that  he  forgot 
his  manhood.  And  yet  perhaps  he  was  the 
humblest  of  his  flock.  His  knowledge  that 
he  knew  more  than  they  did  brought  him 
no  exultation.  He  exaggerated  the  differ- 
ence it  made  between  them  and  forgot 
their  common  human  nature.  He  did  not 
dream  that  tlie  unlearned  around  him  shared 
all  the  doubts  and  questionings  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  peculiar  trial  of  his  pecu- 
liar vocation  and  culture — w^hich  his  Cal- 
vinistic  breeding  was  ready  to  call  "  the 
curse  sent  with  the  blessing."  Little  did 
he  imagine  that  while  he  was  peering  about 
his  tangled  theologic  overgrowth,  picking 
away  a  decayed  leaf  there  and  a  rotten 
fruit  here,  finding  a  new  meaning  for  this 
phrase  and  the  original  derivation  of  that 
word,  the  strong  native  insight  of  many 
of  his  hearers  had  ah'eady  pierced  to  the 
real  Gospel  root  of  the  matter  and  were 
quite  ready  willingly  to  dispense  with  all 
the  rest.  So,  entrenched  in  his  idea  of 
isolation  and  dissimilarity,  his  one  aspiration 
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was  to  justify  his  preaching  to  himself  by 
pouring  new  truth,  that  should  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  into  the  old  vessels  which  he 
thought  satisfied  his  hearers'  hearts.  Con- 
sequently, many  who  would  have  hailed  his 
wider  views  as  genuine  human  help  on  the 
Godward  way,  never  discovered  that  he 
held  them  ;  while  the  heresy  hunters — who, 
oddly  enough,  had  been  first  roused  to 
suspicion  by  the  social  heresy  of  his 
marriage — were  not  in  the  least  deceived  by 
the  apparent  "  soundness  "  of  his  phrases, 
and  kept  him  in  a  continual  state  of  nervous 
irritation  by  constantly  expressed  doubts 
and  implied  threatenings. 

His  sermon  this  morning  was  on  "Pro- 
phecy: Fulfilled  and  Untultilled."  It  was 
crammed  with  learning  and  opened  up  many 
interesting  points — such  as  the  sympathy' 
between  the  seerhke  men  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  outside  as  well  as  within  the  circle 
of  Biblical  inspiration  ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  prophecies  which  are  uttered 
as  warnings  and  may  be  averted,  and  those 
prophecies  which  simply  follow  the  clue  of 
some  law  of  nature  to  be  inevitably  worked 
out.  It  was  interestmg,  and  suggestive, 
and  erudite  ;  but  of  comisel  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  practical  life,  of  inspiration  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  it 
failed  utterly.  So  there  was  little  wonder 
that  when  they  all  issued  from  the  close 
gloom  of  the  church  Miss  Helen  said  (as 
others  might  have  said  in  a  far  different 
spirit) — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bau-d,  the  Lord  help  you  if 
that  is  the  kmd  of  gospel  you  get  here  now- 
a-days."  And  then  she  went  on  charac- 
teristically, "  Not  a  word  of  warning  about 
the  depravity  of  man's  natm-e  and  his  im- 
minent necessity  of  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
to  come !  And  yet,  on  such  a  subject,  he 
might  have  shown  so  grandly  all  the  wonders 
of  election  and  predestination  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  favom-ed  Israel  and  the  casting 
out  of  the  heathen." 

"  Helen  wad  ha'  Hket  to  ha'  been  i'  the 
ku'k  whaur  the  minister  had  been  in  sic  a 
hurry  that  he  couldna  mak'  up  onything 
out  o'  his  ain  held,  but  just  said  aff  the 
shorter  catechism  without  the  questions 
between,"  remarked  Miss  Bell.  "Gin  he 
gave  that  owre  an'  owre  again,  Helen  wad 
not  weary.  Noo,  I  was  gey  interested  when 
Mr.  Rutherford  was  speakin'  o'  outside  kin' 
o'  prophecies.  I  dinua  believe  anything 
aboot  them,  ye  ken — still  I  think  there 
maun  be  something  queer.  Didn't  it  come 
true  that  was  said  o'  Edenhall — 


Its  fouudatious  can  never  be  sure, 

Because  it  was  built  on  the  ruiu  o'  the  poor. 

Ere  an  ago  is  come  and  gaue 

The  toad  shall  sit  on  the  auld  hearthstaue, 

The  cow  shall  feed  on  the  lady's  greeu, 

An'  naue  shall  kcu  whaur  the  house  has  been." 

"  No  Christian  need  go  to  a  foolish  rhyme 
to  know  that  the  wicked  cannot  prosper," 
answered  Miss  Helen ;  "  that  is  in  the 
Bible." 

"  But  they  do  prosper  whiles,  as  far  as 
living  in  their  ain  hooses  and  biggin'  bonnier 
anes,"  persisted  Miss  Bell,  "  the  Bible  itsel' 
doesna  deny  that.  But,  Helen,  did  you  see 
the  lassie  wi'  aidd  Jean  Haldane  ?  My 
faith !  but  I  mistook  the  auld  poacher's 
grandchild  for  an  earl's  daughter  !  " 

"  Jean's  own  daughter,  Mary  Ulrig's 
mother,  was  a  very  superior,  gentle- 
mannered  girl — the  old  people  had  her  well 
taught — and  I've  always  heard  that  the  man 
she  married  was  a  particularly  fine  man," 
put  in  Mr.  Baird.  "He  was  a  North  Sea 
skipper — and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
heroism  about  the  way  he  died — there  was 
a  story,  wasn't  there,  Lesley?" 

"  Yes,  that  when  his  ship  was  sinking  he 
gave  up  his  lifebelt  to  a  stowaway  lad,"  said 
Lesley,  with  the  tremour  that  always  came 
into  her  soft  voice  when  it  uttered  anything 
which  thrilled  her  heart. 

"You  should  keep  your  eye  on  Jean's 
grand -daughter,  Lesley,"  advised  Miss 
Helen ;  "  she  comes  of  an  old  dale  stock,  with 
all  its  faults,  and  she  would  be  just  the  style 
to  make  a  satisfactory  servant  for  Edeu- 
haugh." 

"  0,  Miss  Helen,"  cried  Lesley  ;  "  I'm 
far  more  fit  for  service  myself  than  is  Mary 
Olrig!" 

"  Hech,  sirs,  is  she  that  upsettin'?" 
laughed  Miss  Bell.  "  A  proud  mind  an'  an 
empty  purse  gree  ill  thegether." 

"  I  didn't  say  Maiy  Olrig  is  too  proud  to 
be  a  servant,"  explained  Lesley.  "  I  don't 
think  she  looks  at  things  in  that  light.  But 
she  is  not  fit  for  it,  she  is  better  suited  for 
other  things.  Here  she  is.  You  need  only 
hear  her  speak  to  understand  what  I  mean." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  ten  or 
twelve  old  houses,  which,  straggling  against 
each  other  on  the  road  side,  constituted  the 
village  of  Edendale.  Here  they  overtook 
some  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  who  were, 
as  Miss  Helen  disapprovingly  expressed  it, 
"hanging  about"  the  post  office.  Tiiere 
was  Logan  of  Gowan  Brae,  with  httle  Jamie, 
who  instantly  sHpped  from  his  father's  side 
and  insinuated  his  hand  in  Lesley's.  There 
was  Mary  Olrig,  alone  now,  for  there  was  a 
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nearer  way  to  old  Mrs.  Haldane's  cottage 
than  the  road  through  Edeudale,  and  she  had 
taken  this  path,  on  which  her  active  grand- 
child would  soon  overtake  her  feeble  steps. 
There  too  was  Jock  Halliday,  and  the  old 
man  who  had  driven  the  Misses  Gibson  to 
Edenhaugh  on  the  preceding  day.  A  group 
of  people  had  gathered  round  them.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  ghaist  "  Avas 
the  topic  of  their  discourse.  Even  Logan  of 
Gowan  Brae  had  been  taking  part  therein, 
but  he  turned  away  when  he  saw  the 
advancing  party,  and  began  to  rally  Mr. 
Baird  : 

"And  so  we've  got  a  new  ghost  in 
Edendale,  and  your  ploughman  and  your 
visitors" — with  a  bow  to  the  ladies  whom 
he  had  met  before — "  have  the  credit  of 
discovering  it  for  us." 

"We  saw  no  ghost,"  said  Miss  Helen; 
' '  we  saw  some  tramp  or  artist  or  something 
of  the  sort  seated  in  the  churchyard,  and 
Bell  happened  to  say  he  was  like  Mr. 
Bethune.  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  her 
foolish  remark  had  been  repeated  by  the  old 
driver  and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  story." 

"Eh,  put  it  a'  on  my  shoulders;  ye 
always  do;  it's  well  they  are  broad!" 
observed  Miss  Bell. 

"  The  old  driver  is  telling  us  that  he  never 
gave  two  thoughts  to  what  Miss  Bell  said 
till  this  morning,  when  he  heard  of  Jock's 
vision,"  related  jovial  Mr.  Logan.  "  Then 
he  says  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  didn't  see 
the  man  at  all,  though  he  looked  for  him 
directly  he  heard  Miss  Bell  speak.  Now 
what  I  say  is — we'll  all  have  to  believe  in 
ghosts  if  such  sensible  people  as  Miss  Gibson 
take  to  seeing  them  !  " 

"  There  must  have  been  a  bend  in  the 
road,  or  the  old  man's  eyes  must  be  failing," 
decided  Miss  Helen.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
fancy  any  nonsense — though  I  have  heard 
that  our  great  grandmother  had  the  second 
sight,  which  was  in  many  of  the  best 
families  of  her  date — all  rubbish,  of  course." 

"Weel — a  double  is  a  maist  unlucky 
ghaist,"  decided  Miss  Bell,  "and  maybe 
we'd  better  not  say  much  aboot  it,  for  or 
against — till  we  see  whether  anything 
happens  to  Mr.  Rab ;  for  by  all  the  auld 
cracks  I've  heard,  doubles  never  come  for 
naething." 

"  There's  no  stranger  known  to  be  in  the 
village,"  announced  Mr.  Logan.  "  Jock 
Halliday  says  he  has  been  speirin'  every- 
where for  one." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ? " 
whispered  Lesley  to  Mary  Olrig,  who  was 


standing  aside  with  an  expression  of  intense 
interest  on  her  earnest  face. 

"I'm  thinking,"  she  said  with  a  slight 
hesitation,  "  that  a  little  bit  of  one's  own 
experience  sheds  a  light  on  a  great  deal. 
Now  we  see  how  ghost  stories  grow." 

"  But  we  don't  get  much  nearer  to  the 
bottom  of  them,"  said  Lesley. 

Mary  paused.  She  gave  her  head  a  queer 
little  shake.  "If  we  did,"  she  said,  "I 
think  they  might  be  more  wonderful  and 
weird  than  they  seem."  She  was  thinking 
within  herself  that  there  might  be  a  reason 
why  the  traditions  of  "the  double"  make 
it  such  an  evil  portent — and  that  she 
might  give  a  guess  at  it !  But  if  Mary 
Olrig  held  any  secret,  she  possessed  it  with 
that  wise  faithfulness  which  gives  no  hint 
even  of  its  existence. 

"  It's  an  unprofitable  thing,  this  waiting 
at  the  Post  on  Sunday,"  said  Miss  Helen  to 
Mr.  Baird. 

"  I  think  it  is  so  in  large  cities,  where  the 
letters  are  chiefly  of  business  and  their  dis- 
tribution would  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour," 
said  that  gentleman  ;  "  but  here,  to  our 
post-mistress,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  neigh- 
bourly labour  of  love  to  distribute  the  home 
letters  of  the  dale — the  screeds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  gone  away.  Why,  some 
of  these  old  folks,  from  far  oft'  corners  of  the 
hills,  leave  their  letters  till  Sunday,  and 
make  their  journey  to  kirk  the  occasion  for 
getting  them.  May  we  not  love  both  God 
and  man  better.  Miss  Helen,  if  we  think  of 
them  together?  " 

"You  always  have  your  excuse,  Mr. 
Baird,"  said  Miss  Helen,  "  and  I  don't 
wonder  you're  willing  to  wait  to-day  to  see 
if  there's  news  of  any  sort.  But,  Bell,  you 
need  not  ask  for  your  letters,  we  should  not 
go  near  the  post  office  if  we  were  in 
Edinburgh." 

"  'Deed  no,"  retorted  her  good-humoured 
sister;  "  but  why  suld  I  spend  twal'  weary 
hours  wonderin'  what  that  last  publisher 
will  decide,  when  I  can  gae  in,  and  maybe 
get  my  mind  settled  at  once.  As  Mr.  Baird 
says,  it's  no  like  being  in  a  big  city.  We're 
a'  gude  folk  here  and  hae  been  to  kirk.  It's 
the  liberty  o'  the  saints  like  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you  will  you  must,"  said  Miss 
Helen,  and  moved  about  among  the  village 
folk,  speaking  to  one  and  another,  until  her 
sister  returned  from  the  post-window  with  a 
bafiied,  childish  pout  on  her  rouud  merry 
face. 

"  I've  gotten  the  letter  frae  the  publisher, 
Helen,"  she  said,   "  an'    he  wants   to  hae 
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naught  to  do  with  me.  He  puts  it  ceevil, 
but  it  comes  to  just  that." 

"  Serves  you  right  for  breaking  the 
Sabbath,"  answered  Miss  Helen  seuten- 
tiously. 

"  Eh,  Helen — but  the  letter  wadna  ha' 
changed  though  it  had  lain  till  Monday," 
returned  Miss  Bell.  "  I  ken  I  might  ha'  had 
auither  day's  pleasui-e  o'  hope.  But  it's  no 
sic  a  pleasure ;  better  a  finger  aff  than  aye 
waggin'.  Noo,  I'll  be  ready  to  write  to  some 
other  man  on  Monday  morning.  '  If  ane 
won't  anither  wiU,'  as  the  auld  lahd  said 
when  the  lass  wadna  tak'  him." 

•'  There's  no  special  news  of  any  sort, 
apparently,"  said  Mr.  Baird,  as  he  too  came 
up  ;  "  and  no  letter  for  Edenhaugh  except 
one  for  Lesley." 

There  was  a  quick  flush  on  Lesley's  face 
as  he  handed  it  to  her,  but  it  faded  instantly. 
The  letter  was  dhected  in  a  commonplace 
round  hand,  that  of  a  clerk  or  shopman. 
Lesley  opened  it ;  there  was  nothing  at  all 
inside ;  she  scrutinised  the  envelope  more 
closely,  and  found  that  one  end  was  cut  clean 
up  ;  through  this  the  contents  had  escaped, 
and  the  fracture  would  never  have  been 
noticed  but  for  its  absence. 

"  What  postmark  is  on  the  envelope  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Baird. 

"  Peebles,"  said  his  niece  showing  it  to  her 
uncle. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  the  post-office  and  ask 
if  they  see  any  loose  letter  or  paper  lying 
about,"  was  his  decision. 

"I  daresay  it  has  been  only  a  circular, 
Lesley,"  consoled  Miss  Gibson ;  "it  looks  like 
the  announcements  of  cheap  sales  which 
mercers  put  forth  sometimes  ;  I  noticed  there 
were  one  or  two  being  advertised  at  Peebles 
station  yesterday." 

It  did  seem  very  likely,  yet  there  was 
another  possibility  present  to  Lesley  Baird's 
heart,  which  made  her  follow  very  close  upon 
her  uncle's  footsteps. 

CHAPTER  IV.— A  FOSSIL  AND  A  MIND. 

Lesley  and  her  uncle  could  not  get  much 
satisfaction  by  their  enquiries  at  the  rustic 
post-office.  The  old  post-mistress  peered 
over  her  spectacles,  and  said  that  "  she'd 
done  nae thing  to  the  letters,  she  had  just 
given  them  straight  oot  as  they  were,  nae- 
thing  had  fallen  oot  there,  they  could  see 
that  for  themselves,"  and  truly,  the  long  low 
shop  was  swept  and  garnished  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  only  blemish  on  its  immaculate 
neatness  was  one  torn  scrap  of  yellow  paper. 
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which  Mr.  Baird  poked  at  with  his  stick, 
and  which  proved  to  be  only  the  fragment 
of  an  old  time-table. 

"  Ye  can  write  to  head  quarters,  ye  ken, 
an'  there'll  be  an  enquiry  made,"  advised  the 
post-mistress  ;  "  I'm  nogivingye  much  hope, 
but  it  can  do  nae  harm." 

Mr.    Baird    repeated     this 
counsel  to  the  Misses  Gibson. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  work  to  make  over 
what,  I'll  engage,  has  been  nothing  but  a 
circular,"  repeated  Miss  Helen  ;  "if  it  is  any- 
thing worthy  your  trouble  of  searching  for  it, 
Lesley,  it  will  be  worth  the  sender  enquiring 
after — -you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"  Maybe  it  was  a  bill,"  laughed  Miss  Bell, 
"  and  then  it  will  be  certain  to  turn  up  again, 
it's  nae  use  trying  to  lose  thae  tiresome 
things !  But  surely  there  must  be  some 
important  letter  ye're  expectin',  Lesley,  or 
ye  wadna  fash  yoursel'  aboot  it." 

That  remark  put  an  end  to  the  discussion, 
only  Mary  Olrig  silently  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  empty  envelope,  looked  at  it  carefully, 
and  returned  it  to  Lesley  without  a  word  ; 
Miss  Gibson  observed  the  little  action,  and 
noted  in  her  mind  "  that  the  Olrig  girl  was 
a  sharp  piece,  who  would  not  let  anything 
pass  her  by." 

Then  Mary  Olrig  hastened  to  overtake  her 
grandmother,  Logan  of  Gowanbrae  and  his 
little  boy  set  off  their  own  way,  and  Mr.  Baird 
and  the  three  ladies  of  his  party  returned  to 
Edenhaugh.  As  Miss  Helen  went  along  she 
made  sundry  severe  comments  on  certani 
rustic  families  whom  she  caught,  standing  in 
their  Sabbath  attire,  surveying  their  poultry, 
or  snipping  a  few  plants  in  their  little  garden 
plots.  Such  doings  were  in  her  opinion  signs 
of  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  marked  a 
terrible  declension  from  the  days  when  kirk 
sessions  administered  discipline  for  a  sabbath - 
gathered  flower,  and  pious  families  left  their 
beds  unmade  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Yet  her  own  Sabbath  keeping  was  anoma- 
lous in  all  its  strictness.  When  the  family 
had  finished  the  repast  which  was  always 
arranged  to  give  least  trouble  to  the  servants, 
and  yet  was  such  a  wonderful  compromise 
between  daintiness  and  simplicity  that  it  was 
the  pleasantest  meal  of  the  whole  week,  there 
still  remained  more  than  an  hour  before  any 
inhabitant  of  Edenhaugh  need  start  for  the 
second  "  diet  "  of  worship.  This  was  some- 
what of  a  moveable  service,  varying  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  just  now  it  was 
considerately  arranged  to  allow  the  farthest 
of  the  scattered  congregation  to  reach  home 
before  gloaming.     It  was  said  this  had  been 
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the  minister's  wife's  suggestion,  and  Mr. 
Baird  repeated  the  report,  as  to  the  credit  of 
that  lady's  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness, 
whereupon  Miss  Gibson  remarked  that  as 
Mrs.  Rutherford  had  been  but  a  common  lassie 
obliged  to  go  about  alone,  she  doubtless  knew 
by  her  own  experience  what  "  ongoings  " 
proceeded  in  the  dusk. 

Thus,  finding  some  time  at  her  disposal. 
Miss  Helen  went  up  to  the  Edenhaugh 
bookcase  and  looked  over  the  titles  of  the 
volumes.  Evidently  she  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  any  there,  for  she  went  away  to 
her  room  and  returned  with  her  own  copy  of 
some  old  theological  treatise,  which  she  laid 
open  on  her  knee,  and  then,  led  off  by 
some  slight  remark  of  her  sister's,  launched 
into  conversation  far  more  frivolous  than  the 
matter  of  any  book  Avhich  Lesley  Baird 
would  have  cared  to  glance  into  during  her 
idlest  week-day  moment.  The  good  lady 
had  seen  her  old  neighbours  in  church.  Of 
course  she  did  not  discuss  their  manners  or 
attire,  except  from  a  high  moral  standpoint, 
as,  for  instance,  to  lament  that  poor  old  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Carlogie  had  not  more  right  feeling 
for  her  husband's  limited  means — not  to 
mention  her  own  increasing  years  and  infir- 
mities— than  to  sport  such  a  fashionable 
bonnet  (though.  Miss  Helen  remarked,  in 
parenthesis,  that  the  particular  ornaments 
of  Mrs.  Brown's  choice,  while  utterly  un- 
suitable to  that  wizened  old  person,  were 
precisely  the  very  thing  Avith  which  to  re- 
decorate Miss  Helen's  own  last  season's 
head  gear,  at  present  lying  by  in  Edinburgh). 

' '  And  did  you  notice  that  servant  lass  on 
your  right  hand.  Bell  ?  "  went  on  this  ruth- 
less critic.  "  I  don't  know  what  the  world 
is  coming  to,  for  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of 
trimming  that  I  wanted  you  to  get  for  your 
cashmere  dress.  She  caught  my  eye  on  it, 
and  I  just  set  out  my  lip  to  let  her  see  what 
I  thought  of  such  finery  on  one  who  very 
likely  has  a  parent  on  the  parish." 

"Eh,  no,"  answered  Miss  Bell,  "not  if 
its  Sarah  Simpson  you  mean — for  I  think 
you  must  mean  Sarah — Sarah's  no  father 
nor  mither,  an'  her  uncles  are  weel-to-do 
men." 

Miss  Helen  took  no  notice  of  this  correc- 
tion, but  proceeded  with  her  animadversions. 
"  Mrs.  Rutherford  is  getting  stout,  her 
figure  is  all  gone.  I  doubt  if  the  minister 
finds  her  as  active  as  I  daresay  he  thought 
she  would  be  ;  it's  not  always  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  work  hard  who  are  most 
industrious  when  they  are  not  driven  to  it ; 
and,  of  course,  a  very  slovenly  house  and 


poor  table  will  seem  grand  entDugh  to  her 
after  what  she  was  used  to." 

"  Aye  !  many's  the  bride  that  braks  her 
elbow  at  the  Jsii'k  door,"  laughed  Miss  Bell. 
"  She's  gettin'  on  wi'  her  genteel  ways 
though,  the  bodie  !  She  kens  hoo'  to  mak' 
a  grand  boo  !  I  doubt  she'll  soon  show  the 
breed  o'  the  miller's  dochter,  who  speired 
'  what  tree  groats  grew  on  ' ;  but,  puir  thing, 
I'm  sure  we  needna  grudge  her  a'  she's  got, 
for  gentry's  dree  wi'  an  empty  purse." 

"  Who  is  grudging  her.  Bell  ? "  asked 
Miss  Helen  with  contempt ;  "I  am  only 
sorry  for  her,  for  I  think  a  woman  who 
marries  above  her  station  is  much  to  be 
pitied.  There  are  many  things  against  such 
an  one  which  her  husband  doesn't  notice  till 
the  courtship's  done  ;  then  he  begins  to  see 
her  in  her  ordinary  way  (not  only  at  her 
best  and  in  her  best)  and  among  women  of 
his  own  rank ;  and  however  kind  such 
women  are  to  her  she  cannot  help  feeling 
that  she  owes  it  only  to  their  good  sense  in 
making  the  best  of  what  can't  be  undone  ; 
but  that  if  they  had  known  beforehand  what 
was  going  to  happen  they  would  have  shut 
their  doors  in  her  face." 

"  There's  aye  ten  ladies  left  auld  maids 
for  ane  puir  lassie,"  remarked  Miss  Bell 
with  rueful  comicality  ;  "  sae  it's  sma' 
wonder  they're  afirontit  when  some  puir 
lassie  taks  up  wi'  ane  o'  the  few  lads  that 
might  ha'  come  to  their  share  !  D'ye  mind 
Eppie  Gray,  the  mercer's  daughter,  Helen, 
wha  married  the  laird  o'  Benn  just  as  he'd 
ha'  been  roupit  oot  o'  Benn  Ha',  if  her  bit 
money  hadna  saved  him  by  paying  aff  the 
mortgage  ?  But  that  didna  keep  his  twa 
tocherless,  lang-descendit  cousins  wha  lived 
wi'  him — and  on  him  too — frae  aye  scorning 
at  '  come-up  folk  that  had  made  gear  wi'  a 
yard  measure.'  I  wondered  hoo  Eppie  could 
thole  it,  when  she  maun  ha'  kenned  sae  weel 
where  they'd  ha'  been  wi'out  her  siller." 

"  Surely  it  was  just  that  which  made  it 
endurable,"  said  Lesley,  looking  up  from  her 
book  with  a  sudden  flash  of  indignation  in 
her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  wondered  she  could  haud  her 
tongue  frae  speaking  the  plain  truth," 
persisted  Miss  Bell. 

"And  why?"  asked  Miss  Helen,  with 
cool  bitterness  ;  "  she  had  got  his  rank  for 
her  money,  and  its  bad  manners  to 
lighten  one's  purchase  after  one  has  seen  fit 
to  make  it." 

"  How  could  she  speak,  when  there 
was  so  much  she  might  have  said  ?  "  Lesley 
reiterated  warmly.     "But  I  think  anybody 
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else  who  heard  such  cruel  things  being 
spoken,  should  have  let  the  young  women 
know  there  was  a  different  side  to  the 
subject.     I  hope  I  should  !  " 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  Lesley,"  said  Miss  Helen 
drily.  "But  they  wouldn't  have  heeded 
you — you  being  at  best  but  of  yeonumry 
rank ;  and  dear  me,  Lesley,  I  thought 
you  were  reading  your  work  too  closely  to 
hear  what  we  were  talking  about !  I've  been 
wondering  what  it  may  be  to  engross  you  so." 

"  It  is  Longfellow's  'Evangeline,'  "  replied 
Lesley,  with  despairing  candour,  knowing 
quite  well  what  would  surely  follow,  and 
determined  not  to  put  on  any  saxang  gloss  by 
describing  it  more  vaguely  as  "  Longfellow's 
poems." 

"  Dear  me !  "  cried  Miss  Helen,  righteously 
taking  up  her  rather  neglected  theologian  ; 
"  and  is  that  the  kind  of  Sunday  reading 
you've  come  to  at  Edenhaugh  ?  Love  making 
may  be  well  enough  in  its  own  way  and  its 
proper  place,  but  its  worse  than  a  pity  to  mix 
it  up  with  religion  and  sacred  things." 

My.  Baird  came  loyally  to  the  rescue  of 
Lesley — 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  book 
of  Ruth  is  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  ? "  he  asked  with  the  air  of  one 
gravely  considering  the  matter. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Miss  Helen 
decidedly  ;  "  for  that  shows  us  the  reward 
of  children  Avho  are  dutiful  to  their  parents. 
Besides,  Ruth  became  the  ancestress  of  our 
Saviour  ;  you  cannot  draw  any  comparison, 
Mr.  Baird !  What  doctrine  is  there  in 
'  Evangeline  ?  '  How  can  it  confirm  us  m  the 
faith  ?  One  may  read  these  poets'  books  on 
week  days,  though,  personally,  I  don't  see 
much  good  in  so  doing ;  for  it  seems  a 
singular  fact  that  the  utmost  one  can  expect 
from  mere  genius  is  simply  no  denial  of  all 
that  religious  people  hold  dear.  But  Sunday 
should  be  kept  for  higher  things.  There 
are  plenty  of  solid  treatises  written  by  men 
of  deep  and  sanctified  intellect~  who  knew 
what  they  were  doing  and  did  it  earnestly 
and  understood  where  to  leave  off.  That's 
the  distinction  I  draw  ;  your  geniuses  never 
seem  sure  what  they  are  doing,  nor  why 
they  do  it,  nor  where  to  stop.  The  heroine 
of  '  Evangeline  '  is  a  mere  Papist,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  all  the  poetry  is  draped 
round  the  false  fables  of  her  creed  ;  there  is 
nothing  but  priests  and  beilringing,  and 
such  nonsense." 

"  Yet  can  you  help  thinking  that  David 
and  Isaiah  and  a  host  of  the  minor  prophets 
were  men  of  genius  rather  than  of  superior 
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talent — even  under  your  definition  of  the 
distinction  between  these  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Baird. 

His  quiet  tone,  as  of  an  enquirer  searching 
for  light,  cut  oft*  Miss  Helen's  familiar  way 
of  escape  in  such  conversations.  She  could 
scarcely  tell  so  seemingly  meek  an  interro- 
gator that  "  those  who  rest  in  their  own 
wisdom  are  sure  to  find  it  folly,"  since 
Mr.  Baird  could  have  instantly  pleaded  that 
his  question  proved  that  to  rest  in  his  own 
wisdom  was  the  very  thing  he  was  not 
doing. 

But  Miss  Helen  was  a  woman  of  resource, 
and  since  she  was  cut  off  from  her  ac- 
customed way  out  of  such  arguments,  she 
would  remain  as  immoveable  as  possible. 

"  I  never  think  of  David  or  Isaiah  or  any 
other  of  the  prophets  as  men  of  either  genius 
or  intellect,"  she  said,  with  a  tart  air  of 
wounded  propriety  ;  "it  is  enough  for  me 
that  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  ;  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

"  That  is  what  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  so 
beautifully  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Baird. 
"  Do  you  think  they  felt  equally  sure  that 
what  they  themselves  were  then  setting  forth 
was  to  be  included  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
church?" 

Miss  Helen  would  have  liked  to  pause. 
She  did  not  quite  see  where  that  question 
might  lead.  But  to  her  mind  hesitancy  and 
reflection  at  such  times  meant  unworthy  un- 
certainty and  indecision,  so  she  replied 
promptly — 

"  Of  course  they  did." 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  assured  con- 
viction on  that  point,"  Mr.  Baird  went  on 
in  his  quietest  manner,  "  because  I  have 
often  wondered  how  St.  Paul  made  such 
minute  enquiries  after  his  cloak  and  books, 
commented  so  severely  on  obscure  individuals, 
■and  sent  such  homely  messages  of  regard,  if 
he  was  fully  and  consciously  aware  of  the 
place  which  his  epistles  were  to  take  in  the 
Church  of  Christendom.  Mind,  I  am  very 
glad  those  passages  are  there — you  cannot 
think  how  glad !  I  believe  some  of  the 
richest  teaching  lies  just  in  those  places. 
I  have  preached  myself  whole  sermons  from 
texts  whose  very  presence  in  the  Bible  seems 
most  inexplicable  when  taken  in  connection 
with  certain  views  of  inspiration.  What  do 
you  think  inspiration  really  is,  Miss  Helen?" 

"  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  she 
replied  with  severe  brevity. 

"  Aye,"  said  Mr.  Baird,  "  the  wisdom 
which  is  above  man,  poured  down  through 
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his  mind.  But  the  ancient  Jews — Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob — as  we  hear  also  of 
some  Christians  in  the  apostohc  age — do  not 
seem  to  have  known  that  there  was  any 
Holy  Spirit,  yet  Peter  asserts  that  '  in  old 
time  prophecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

"  Well,  it  was  the  same  thing,  whether 
they  used  the  name  or  not,"  said  Miss  Helen 
almost  pettishly  ;  "  they  knew  it  was  '  thus 
saith  the  Lord.'  " 

"Now  that  is  exactly  what  I  think," 
answered  Mr.  Baird  quite  cordially;  "that 
it  does  not  matter  much  what  theological 
nomenclature  they  followed,  so  as  they 
recognised  and  obeyed  the  teaching  which 
they  felt  was  from  above.  But  that  brings 
me  to  consider  the  very  wide  limits  given  to 
inspiration  by  Scripture  itself.  I  think  Job 
and  his  friends  were  none  of  them  Jews,  and 
yet  Elihu  speaks  '  of  a  spirit  in  man,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giving  them 
understanding,'  and  claims  to  have  his  own 
share  therein  ;  and  yet,  as  I  say,  they  were 
none  of  them  even  Jews.  I  feel  sure  you 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  book  of  Job, 
IMiss  Helen  ?  "     This  interrogatively. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  she  said,  resolutely 
folding  her  hands,  "  I  acknowledge  every- 
thing in  the  Bible.  It  you  begin  once  to 
pick  and  choose,  where  are  you  to  end  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Mr.  Baird  assented,  but  with 
the  slightest  twinkle  in  his  dreamy  eyes. 
"  Unfortunately,  poor  human  nature  is  such 
that  we  do  pick  and  choose,  practically,  and 
act  as  if  certain  moral  precepts,  at  least,  had 
never  been  given.  In  these  days  of  conventions , 
and  reports,  and  accounts  of  '  work,'  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
old-fashioned  Gospel  methods  of  not  letting 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
does.  But  let  that  pass,  and  return  to  our 
subject.  Admitting  that  a  man  like  Job's 
friend,  not  a  Jew,  may  yet  know  something 
of  inspiration,  I  confess  it  puzzles  me  why 
we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Divine 
Inspiration  ceased  very  soon  after  the  Church 
had  received  full  revelation  concerning  the 
Guide  and  Comforter  who  comes  do^vn  from 
God  to  lead  each  man  into  all  truth." 

"  A  new  dispensation  had  begun,"  said 
Miss  Helen,  quite  positively  ;  "  there  was  no 
more  need  for  miracle,  prophecy,  or  vision, 
and  so  they  ceased." 

"  But  xhey  did  not  cease  then,"  argued 
Mr.  Baird,  "  for  Paul  writes  whole  chapters 
on  the  regulation  and  relative  value  of 
spiritual  gilts,  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 


fined to  very  few,  but  which  then  suddenly 
spread  among  many,  and  seemed  to  be  a  fore- 
taste of  that  exalted  spiritual  life  which  the 
prophet  Joel  foretold.  You  will  remember 
the  passage — '  God  will  pour  out  His  spirit 
uj)on  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughtei'S  shall  prophesy,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  also  upon  the  servants 
and  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 
out  My  spirit.'  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  that  means,  Miss  Helen  ?  I  have 
pondered  over  it  a  great  deal." 

Miss  Helen  knew  well  enough  that  he  was 
asking  opinion  on  his  statement  of  the  whole 
case,  but  she  chose  to  limit  her  reply  to  the 
passage  he  had  quoted — and  even  there  she 
felt  slightly  at  a  loss,  and  could  not  give  her 
answer  so  crisply  as  she  would  have  liked, 
but  she  did  her  best. 

"  Why — it  means — it  means  that  nobody 
can  come  to  God  without  His  grace — that  all 
their  knowledge  and  good-will  is  His  free 
gift — and  that  by-and-bye  there  was  to  be  no 
longer  a  favoured  nation  and  a  peculiar 
people — but  that  His  grace  should  be  free 
and  open  to  all — that  is,  to  all  whom  He 
ordained  to  accept  it." 

Mr.  Baird  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had  been 
used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  dry  doctrine  all 
his  life,  but  he  had  not  often  heard  free  will 
and  predestination  drawn  into  such  frank 
and  startling  juxtaposition. 

However,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
murmur  that  "  that  explanation  did  not  make 
it  quite  clear  to  him,"  he  went  on  again — 

"  There  is  another  mystery  about  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  inspired  writings. 
So  much  of  them  are  simply  records  of  the 
sayings  of  people  who  are  admitted  to  be 
exactly  as  the  rest  of  us ;  for  instance,  it  is 
St.  Matthew  whom  we  call  '  one  of  the  in- 
spired Evangelists ' ;  but  when  he  found  some- 
thing worthy  to  record  in  the  cry  of  the 
Syro-Phoeniciau  woman's  faith,  must  not  she 
also  have  been  inspired  ?  It  is  her  words 
and  the  Master's  action  which  make  the 
basis  of  St.  Matthew's  inspiration  by 
furnishing  him  with  a  story  worthy  of 
recital." 

"  I  wonder  that  does  not  explain  itself  to 
you,  Mr.  Baird,"  said  Miss  Helen ;  "  I  daresay 
most  of  the  people  who  heard  that  woman's 
appeal  thought  she  was  little  better  than 
mad ;  but  St.  Matthew's  inspiration  taught 
him  better.  By  its  light  he  saw  she  had 
given  the  whole  church  a  lesson  which  he 
must  hold  up  before  it." 

"  Ah,    I   understand    and   accept    that," 
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answered  Mr.  Baird  cordially ;  "but  then  from 
that  standpoint  must  we  not  proceed  to 
admit  that  anybody  havhig  a  mind  opened  by 
inspiration,  might  see  as  much  beauty  and 
wisdom  in  the  life  still  around  us  which 
so  often  appears  so  poor  and  common- 
place ?  St.  Matthew  and  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman  and  other  people  of  her  kind 
required  each  other.  We  are  forced  to 
admit,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  only  an 
inspiration  of  utterance,  and  of  action,  but 
an  inspiration  of  observation  and  narration." 

"  Mr.  Baird,"  said  Miss  Helen  severely, 
"  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  you  are  driving  at 
— but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  trying  to 
undermine  the  authority  and  inspiration 
of  God" s  own  Word." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Mr.  Baird  with  deep 
feeling ;  "  though  I  maintain  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  a  book — though  that 
book  be  the  noble  literature  of  a  great 
nation — but  a  Life,  the  Life  of  Him  who 
was  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  the 
manifestation  of  our  Father's  love.  Yet  I 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
through  and  through — an  inspiration  far  too 
real  and  true  to  be  merely  pressed  complete, 
like  a  dead  plant,  between  two  boards,  but 
rather  to  be  cherished  in  God's  open  air  of 
reason  and  enquiry — that  it  may  instruct 
us  how  the  inspiration  of  God  and  the 
development  of  His  will  and  His  laws  may 
enter  into  everything — into  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books  and  family  pedigrees,  into  house- 
hold letters,  friendly  messages,  and  honest 
economies,  as  well  as  into  noble  poetry  or 
subtle  metaphysics." 

Lesley  looked  at  her  uncle  with  eager 
amazement.  They  had  never  spoken  together 
on  these  subjects,  and  how  wonderful  it  was 
to  hear  his  words  giving  form  to  many  a 
feeling  latent  in  her  owti  heart !  How  large 
the  world  looked  while  he  was  speaking  !  It 
was  as  if  a  "window  opened  out  of  a  dead 
wall,  behind  which  she  had  lived  in  darkness, 
though  now  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
conscious  all  the  while  that  a  glorious  plain 
stretched  on  its  other  side.  Oh,  how  she 
wished  he  had  talked  like  this  to  Kab 
Bethune !  For  Eab  always  seemed  to  think  of 
religion  as  a  prison,  where  one  must  enter 
some  day,  but  outside  which  one  would  fain 
remain  as  long  as  possible. 

"It  is  time  to  go  to  church,"  said  Miss 
Helen,  rising  suddenly.  "  Well,  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  Mr.  Baird,  for  I'm  afraid  you  are  in 
a  sad  tangle,  giving  yourself  up  to  foolish 
questions  and  endless  genealogies." 

Mr.  Baird  descended  from  his  mountain.  | 


(It  is  singular  that  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai 
and  the  disciples  from  the  glories  of  the 
Transliguration,  came  down  to  the  jangle  and 
jar  of  confused  and  perverted  minds.) 

"  I  don't  know — I'm  sure  I  am  willing  to 
accept  and  delight  in  the  book  of  Euth 
without  bringing  in  any  question  of  gene- 
alogy," he  remarked,  resuming  that  helplessly 
innocent  air  which  had  baftled  ]\Iiss  Helen 
from  the  beginning.  "  I  think  that  is  the 
point  from  which  we  started,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  know  I  always  feel  what  a  blessing  it 
is  for  me  that  Isaiah  declares  the  way  of 
holiness  to  be  so  simple  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  tlierein." 

"  Aye,  aye,  that's  right,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Bell,  who  had  been  sitting  aside  with  a 
puzzled  air,  and  was  now  unmistakably 
glad  that  the  conversation  was  ended — "  aye, 
aye, 

Happy  the  man  wlio  belongs  to  no  party, 
But  sits  in  his  ain  house  and  looks  at  Benarty. 

I  aye  think  o'  that  when  Helen  is  argufying 
wi'  folk,  for  she's  aye  at  it  wi'  somebody. 
Its  not  often  the  talk  is  so — what  do  you  ca' 
it  ?  —  metaphysical  or  spiritual  as  it  has 
been  to-day.  It's  generally  about  some 
presbytery's  doings,  or  else  about  the  U.P's. 
I  dinna  ken  what  Helen  wad  do  if  there  was 
na  aye  somebody  to  be  pit  richt.  The  gran' 
privilege  o'  haeiii'  sic  a  sister  has  been  clean 
thrawn  awa'  on  a  feckless  bodie  like  me. 
I  can  just  sit  still  an'  wonner  at  her,  and  do 
what  she  bids  me,  and  wait  further  orders, 
in  case  it's  wrang  to  do  it  again  neist  time. 
Come  awa',  Lesley,  and  put  on  your 
bonnet." 

Lesley  followed  her  visitors.  "  But  I'm 
not  going  to  church,"  she  explained;  "  I'm 
going  a  little  way  up  the  Edenlaw  to  visit 
a  sick  person." 

"  Eh  well,  Lesley,  mony  men,  mony 
minds — an'  maybe  its  an  erran'  o'  mercy," 
answered  the  complaisant  Miss  Bell. 

"  Its  a  kindly  errand  of  mercy  which  calls 
us  up  a  pleasant  hill  side  on  a  sweet  summer 
afternoon!  "  said  Miss  Gibson.  "  But  I  can't 
wonder  at  you,  Lesley,  it  takes  the  grace 
of  an  advanced  Christian  to  keep  true  to  the 
house  of  God  when  the  worship  is  so  dry  and 
cold.  Anyhow,  I'm  pleased  your  uncle  is 
going  with  us;  it's  really  more  than  one 
might  expect !  " 

Poor  Lesley  fancied  Miss  Helen  pointed 
her  rebuke  at  her  with  a  glance  of  more  than 
usual  significance.  This  was  but  her  own  self- 
consciousness  ;  for  though  she  was  going  to 
see  an  old  bed-ridden  dame  whom  she  did 
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often  visit  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  yet  she 
knew  a  certain  reason  of  her  own  had 
prompted  her  to  go  on  this  particular 
Sunday.  The  old  dame  had  a  grandson,  an 
official  in  some  humble  capacity  at  Peebles 
Station,  and  he  generally  walked  home  at 
daybreak  to  spend  the  day  with  his  aged 
relative,  getting  a  lift  when  he  could,  and 
when  he  could  not,  footing  it  the  whole 
weary  way.  Such  instances  of  dutifulness 
are  perhaps  not  yet  rare  in  Scotland  ;  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  quite  common.  The 
old  dame  lived  on  these  Sunday  visits, 
almost  as  much  as  on  the  tea  and  meal  with 
which  "  the  callant "  kept  her  supplied. 
He  brought  a  wholesome  breath  of  the 
stirring  outer  world  into  the  narrow  little 
cottage  on  the  hillside.  And  this  was  poor 
Lesley's  little  scheme — she  knew  that  among 
the  railway  porter's  news  there  would  surely 
be  an  item  as  to  the  movements  of  "Mr  Rab " 
on  the  Peebles  railway  platform  1 

CHAPTER  v.— A  CONQUEROR'S  WATCHWORD. 

It  was  very  well  for  Lliss  Helen  to  throw 
out  insinuations  as  to  the  pleasure  of  strolling 
on  the  Edenlaw  on  a  summer  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  but  the  side  of  the  Edenlaw  nearest 
to  Edenhaugh  was  very  steep  and  bare, 
offering  no  shelter  from  the  sultry  afternoon 
sunbeams.  On  this  particular  occasion 
Lesley  might  encounter  the  toil  and  heat 
with  an  object  of  her  own  in  view.  But  she 
had  done  so  often  before  when  she  had 
learned  the  old  dame  was  lonely  because 
her  kinsman  had  been  prevented  from  paying 
his  dutiful  visit,  and  when  certainly  Lesley's 
own  pleasure  would  have  led  her  to  the  seat 
in  the  orchard,  where  she  might  have  mused 
over  her  New  Testament,  according  to  her 
Sabbath  habit  when  alone. 

Alison  Brown's  little  cottage  stood  slant- 
ways  from  the  road,  and,  with  its  low,  heavy- 
thatched  eaves,  its  rough  walls  draped  with 
some  bright  creeper,  and  its  uneven  doorstep, 
looked  as  much  a  part  of  Nature  as  did  any 
other  object  on  the  hillside.  Only  a  very 
few  years  before,  Alison  herself,  seated  at  the 
door  in  snowy  mutch  and  Rob  Roy  shawl, 
would  have  given  just  that  same  hnishing 
touch  of  completeness  to  the  picture  which 
is  imparted  by  a  bird  poised  upon  its  nest,  or 
by  the  sheep  nibbling  beside  their  fold  ;  but 
now  "  auld  Alison  "  would  never  rise  ao-ain 
from  her  bed,  yet  thanks  to  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  neighbours  not  much  younger 
or  less  feeble,  the  old  dame  was  kept  tidy 
and  trim,   and  had   a   bright   welcome   for 


Lesley  the  moment  her  foot  passed  over  the 
door. 

"  Aye,  aye,  come  your  ways  in,"  she  said  ; 
"  there's  nae  sermon  like  abonnie  face  that's 
a  guid  face,  and  the  Lord  means  such  to  look 
in  whiles  on  those  wha  canna  go  to  His  kirk  ; 
the  lad  Will's  oot  just  now — gane  to  find  oot 
what's  at  the  bottom  o'  some  nonsense 
they're  talking  about  the  trysting  stane." 

"  What !  have  you  too  heard  of  that,  Mrs. 
Brown?"  asked  Lesley  playfully;  "you 
must  never  speak  of  being  lonely  again  if 
gossip  travels  to  you  at  this  rate." 

"  It's  na  gossip  that  keeps  a  saul  frae 
loneliness,  young  leddy,"  said  the  old  woman 
with  emphasis.  "  There's  auld  deaf  Janet, 
that  doesna  hear  a  word  and  scarcely  says 
one,  but  comes  up  every  morn  and  makes  my 
bed  afore  she  redds  up  her  ain  place  ;  and 
there's  my  Miss  Lesley  " — and  the  old  woman 
fondly  laid  her  withered  hand  on  the  girl's 
fresh  arm — "  my  Miss  Lesley  that  comes  in 
and  smiles  upo'  me,  and  lets  me  crack  o'  auld 
times  and  deid  folk  she  never  saw ;  and  there's 
Will  himsel'  wha's  a  wee  gruff  and  grumpy 
in  his  speech — its  just  these  that  save  me 
frae  loneliness,  no  to  speak  o'  the  feelin'  I 
hae  whiles  that  there's  Something  guid  i'  the 
room  that  I  canna  see  nor  hear,  and  somehow 
that  last  is  what  you  never  can  feel,  if  the 
place  is  full  o'  folk  clashin'  aboot  their  neigh- 
bours an'  you  joinin'  in." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well  to-day,  Mrs. 
Brown,"  said  Lesley,  taking  a  seat  by  the  old 
lady's  bedside  ;  "  surely  you  are  much  better 
than  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"  Na,"  answered  the  invalid  quite  de- 
cidedly, "  there's  nae  betterness  for  me  i'  this 
world.  Its  only  the  waters  o'  Jordan  that 
will  heal  me,  an'  sometimes  its  hard  to  keep 
frae  wearyin'  for  them.  I've  thought  whiles, 
if  it  was  only  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me,  it 
would  save  a  deal  o'  trouble  an'  expense ;  for 
its  hard  to  think  He  can  find  any  more 
use  for  an  auld  bedrid  wifie  at  the  back  o'  the 
Edenlaw.  But  when  I  said  that  to  Will,  I 
was  really  feared  he  would  SAveir — he  was 
sae  Avild !  An'  I  saw  it  was  just  the 
temptation  o'  auld  age  I  was  givin'  in  to — 
and  that  if  I  was  really  carin'  for  the  Lord's 
will,  I  wud  just  wait  for  it  without  a  word. 
I  see  He  sets  us  a  new  lesson  as  long  as  He 
keeps  us  in  schule — and  however  many 
we've  learned  before,  I  fear  we're  aye  bad  at 
the  fresh  one." 

"I  ought  to  be  content  to  wait,"  the 
old  body  went  on,  "  for  the  Lord  has  given 
me  plenty  o'  pleasant  things  to  think  about. 
I  wadna  ha'  believed  it  ance,  if  I'd  been 
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tauld  I  should  be  lyin  here  sae  canty  and  sae 
trig,  getting  a  gude  rest,  before  the  Lord  ca's 
me  to  be  up  an'  awa  again.  An'  I  dinna 
love  Him  muir  lor  the  big  blessins' — for  tlie 
bread  that  is  certain  and  the  water  that 
is  sure,  and  the  little  pain,  and  the  bonnie 
bed  an'  a'  the  gudeness  o'  folks — than  I  love 
Him  for  the  little  blessings  dropped  in 
atween,  like  a  mither  drops  a  sweetie  into 
her  bairn's  bannock.  Its  God  in  His 
Providence  that  gives  the  bannock,  ye  ken  ; 
but  its  God  in  His  love  that  gives  the 
sweetie — no  too  many  o'  them,  because  that 
wud  spoil  our  teeth,  but  just  enough  to  mind 
us  that  He  remembers  we  are  but  dust. 
Maybe,  its  a  silly  thing  to  mention,  but  I'd 
aye  set  my  heart  on  seein'  my  mither's  auld 
kist  o'  drawers  mended  and  polished  up. 
I'd  never  said  much  about  it,  but  whiles  I'd 
saved  a  little  towards  it,  and  then  the  siller 
had  to  go  for  something  else.  But  last 
winter,  i'  the  big  storm.  Will  made  himself 
imco'  usefu'  to  an  English  gentleman  frae 
abroad,  wi'  heaps  o'  luggage,  an'  birds  an' 
outlandish  creatures ;  and  the  gentleman 
behaved  handsome  to  Will.  An'  said  Will, 
'  this  is  something  quite  extry  and  not 
counted  on.  Grannie,  as  one  does  get  to 
count  i'  the  chances  o'  even  New  Year 
hanselling — so  I'm  going  to  get  your  old 
last  o'  drawers  done  up  right  fine,  for  ye  to 
look  at  as  ye  lie  i'  your  bed.'  An'  I've 
often  hardly  been  able  to  see  it  for  the  tears 
gatherin'  in  my  eyes — to  think  God  gied 
me  my  bit  wish  when  I  couldna  do  mair 
to  win  it  for  mysel' — an'  the  auld  kist'll 
stand  in  Will's  ain  hoose,  in  memory  of 
my  mither  and  me — auld  Marget  and  auld 
Alison." 

Lesley  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
old  woman's  delighted  thankfulness.  For 
she  remembered  that  in  one  of  her  uncle's 
favourite  books — the  work  of  a  great  English 
divine — it  had  been  urged  as  an  art  of  true 
philosophy,  that  a  certain  ancient,  "  to 
support  his  sorrows  on  his  deathbed,  had 
reckoned  the  good  things  of  his  past  life,  not 
forgetting  to  recount  it  as  a  blessing,  an 
argument  that  God  took  care  of  him,  that  he 
had  a  prosperous  journey  from  Cilicia  to 
Athens." 

But  the  strange  weariness  which  some- 
times seizes  on  youth  was  on  the  girl  this 
afternoon.  Towards  it  there  conspired  the 
helpless  silence  that  had  settled  over  the 
parting  from  Rab  Bethune,  the  sense  of 
unrest  and  general  mistrust  begot  by  the 
Gibson's  chatter,  perhaps  even  the  lassitude 
engendered  by  her  uphill  clamber  under  the 


broiling  sun — for  such  trillcs  are  often  the 
last  burden  laid  on  over-weighted  nerves. 

"  0  Alison  1  "  she  cried,  "  you  have  got 
safely  to  the  end,  but  some  of  us  have  still 
all  the  way  to  go — and — " 

"  An'  what  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman  as 
Lesley  paused.  "  This  warld  we're  passin' 
through  is  God's  warld  as  much  as  any  we're 
ganging  to,  dearie.  Dinna  think  of  the 
milestones,  think  o'  the  steps.  God  doesna 
ask  ye  to  climb  a  hill  till  you  come  to  it. 
Its  mysel'  I'm  preachin'  to,  aside  you,  dearie, 
for  I'm  sucli  an  auld  doited  body  that  I  can't 
even  lie  still  and  wait,  without  wisliin'  I'll 
be  taken  in  sleep,  or  wonnerin'  whether  I'll 
hae  my  senses  to  the  end,  or  if  I'll  hae  to 
win  through  the  last  struggle  alane  i'  the 
dark.  But  God  doesna  mean  us  to  daunt 
oursels  wi'  the  exact  height  and  steepness 
o'  the  hills  we'll  hae  to  climb.  He  just  bids 
us  gae  straight  on,  and  fear  naething  but 
loss  o'  faith  in  Him." 

"  There's  something  troubling  my  bonnie 
lassie,"  the  old  woman  went  on,  laying  her 
knotty  old  hand  on  the  girl's  soft  hair,  for 
Lesley  had  buried  her  face  in  the  blue  bed- 
cover— "  there's  something  troubling  my 
lassie.  I'll  no  ask  her  what  it  is,  the  heart 
kens  its  trials  weel  eneuch,  wi'out  turning 
them  owre  and  owre  in  words.  Weel  I  kent 
that,  when  I  was  left  a  widow  wi'  four 
faitherless  bairns.  There  were  folk  that  said 
to  me,  '  ye  canna  win  throu',  wantin'  help. 
All  your  day's  wark  winna  pay  for  more  than 
the  day's  need,  and  what'll  ye  dae  if  ye  fa' 
sick  ?  '  That  wasna  the  question  that  would 
keep  me  from  fa'ing  sick  ! — why,  I  whiles 
nearly  sickened  to  hear  spoken  out  loud  that 
fear  which  was  aye  whispering  i'  my  heart. 
Na,  na — the  ane  that  did  me  maist  gude  was 
auld  Doctor  Glegg — ye  no  mind  him,  lassie, 
he  was  deid  lang  afore  your  time.  '  Alison 
Brown  comes  of  a  brave  stock,'  said  he  ;  '  the 
sort  that  need  to  wark  hard  or  they'd  live  to 
be  a  liunder  an'  fifty,  and  be  owre  tired  o'  the 
warld  afore  they  got  chance  to  leave  it ! 
Alison  Brown  fa'  sick  !  '  said  he  ;  '  there'll  be 
an  a-svfu'  epidemic  i'  the  parish  afore  that 
comes  to  pass,'  says  he,  '  an'  a'  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  deid  an'  buried,  an'  Alison'll  hae  to 
gie  a'  the  church  doles  to  liersel,'  said  he." 
The  old  dame  laughed  in  a  silent  way  as  she 
told  her  story.  "  An'  the  folks  said,  'Dr 
Glegg's  way  o'  talking  was  just  temptin' 
Pro\adence  '  ;  but  he  lookit  in  my  face  and  I 
lookit  in  his,  an'  I  knew  God  gave  him  those 
words  to  give  me  just  as  He  gave  him  wine  or 
meat  for  ither  poor  folk.  An'  he  was  the 
man  wha  wad  stop  his  horse  at  my  door,  an' 
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say,  '  now,  Alison,  you've  done  enough  wark 
the  day,  aft"  wi'  ye  to  my  hoose  for  a  dish  o' 
tea  and  a  crack  wi'  my  housekeeper,  who  was 
saying  she  wanted  to  see  ye  to  ask  ye  for  a 
word  o'  your  help  aboot  something.'  An' 
there  was  aye  a  trifle  for  me  to  bring  back — 
not  always  a  something  needful  that  wa'd 
spare  my  bawbees,  but  whiles  a  flower  or  a 
bit  carpet,  or  a  chaney  cup.  '  There's  a 
many  kinds  o'  physic,'  the  doctor  used  to  say  ; 
'  all  physic  is  not  nasty,  and  all  that's  nasty 
is  not  physic'  But  here  I  go,  havering  away, 
when  all  I  want  to  say  is,  dinna  be  afeard  o' 
life,  dearie.  There's  a  time  to  reckon  and  to 
forecast,  and  there's  a  time  to  shut  your  e'en 
and  gang  !  The  Lord  can  lead  ye  safe  round 
steep  corners  that  wad  mak'  ye  dizzy  if  ye 
kept  your  eyes  wide  open  ;  ye've  only  got  to 
ask  if  ye're  sure  you  are  i'  the  Lord's  ain 
way,  and  then,  shut  your  een  and  gang  !  Its 
what  we  all  have  to  do  at  the  end,  lassie.  He 
shuts  our  een  for  us,  and  leads  us  through  His 
dark,  and  if  we  willna  learn  the  lesson  afore, 
we  hae  to  learn  it  then  ;  but  the  mair  we've 
lippened  to  Him  i'  the  past,  and  proved  what 
He  can  do  for  us,  the  easier  it  will  be  i'  that 
hour." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  the  old 
lady  spoke  again  :  "  Whiles  I  think  it  maun 
be  very  easy  deein'  for  those  that  can  leave 
good  warks  and  words  to  go  on  ahint  them. 
But  as  for  me,  why,  I'm  glad  somehow  aboot 
that  kist  o'  drawers  that  people  will  say 
'  belonged  to  poor  auld  Alison.'  It's  a 
grand  thing  to  see  aught  got  into  gude 
repair,  lassie,  frae  a  human  sai;l  down  to  a 
wheen  sticks  and  stanes  !  But  here's  Will 
himself  comin'  in  noo." 

Will  was  a  taAvny  freckled  Scot,  curt, 
and  scant  of  speech,  and  Lesley,  tremulous 
from  her  recent  strain  of  feeling,  Avondered 
how  she  would  approach  the  subject  at 
her  heart.  But  old  Alison  led  up  to  it, 
genially  and  innocently  enough. 

"  Ha'  ye  laid  the  ghaist".  Will  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Na,"  Will  answered,  briefly  ;  probably 
with  a  feeling  that  such  topics  were  too 
"  supersteetious-like  "  to  be  named  before 
the  young  lady  o'  Edenhaugh. 

"  An'  wha's  ghaist  do  they  think  it  was  ?  " 
persisted  his  grandmother. 

"  The  ghaist  o'  a  leevin'  man,"  Will 
replied  with  ineffable  contempt ;  "  the  ghaist 
o'  Mr.  Rab  Bethune,  whom  I  saw  with  my 
ain  een  walking  up  and  down  the  Peebles 
platform  last  night,  and  then  go  off  in  the 
London  express." 

Lesley  felt  her  heart  give  a  great  swing. 


"  Then  he  could  not  have  returned  here,  by 
any  possibility,"  she  said  quite  calmly. 

"  Na,  miss,"  answered  Will ;  "  not  unless 
he  sent  himself  back  in  a  letter.  I  saw  him 
getting  ane  posted." 

A  letter  ?  Then  a  letter  of  Rab's,  bearing 
the  Peebles  post-mark,  had  gone  somewhere ! 
But  certainly  the  superscription  of  poor 
Lesley's  empty  envelope  was  not  in  Rab's 
handwriting,  and  Lesley  felt  her  face  grow 
hot  at  the  bare  idea  that  her  mind  was  in  a 
condition  to  permit  such  a  connection  of 
thoughts. 

"  Had  you  many  passengers  for  the 
London  express  last  night  ?  "  she  asked,  for 
no  reason  but  to  make  conversation  a  little 
easier  for  the  taciturn  Will. 

"  Na,  there  were  twa  or  three  puir  country 
folk,"  said  Will ;  "  but  there  were  only  twa 
gentry — Mr.  Rab  himself,  wha  walked  up  and 
doon  the  station  vera  absent  like ;  and  a  little 
lady  in  a  long  fur  cloak.  An'  she  was  no 
one  frae  these  pairts — she'd  only  come  into 
Peebles  by  the  afternoon  train  frae  the  North ; 
I  reckon  she'd  some  business  i'  the  toon.  A 
queer  little  body,"  and  Will  smiled  a  medi- 
tative, almost  crafty  smile,  as  of  one  who 
has  just  had  a  chance  of  peeping  into  human 
nature  through  some  unlikely  crack.  But 
what  could  there  be  about  a  stranger  on  a 
platform  that  could  interest  Miss  Baird  o' 
Edenhaugh  ?  Men  of  Will  Brown's  stamp 
hold  their  own  observations  and  experiences 
but  cheaply,  as  cottage  housewives  will 
condemn  to  household  neglect  fragments  of 
quaint  pottery  which  connoisseurs  would  envy. 

After  a  few  words  more,  Lesley  rose  to 
go.  Alison  Brown  held  her  hand  linger- 
ingly,  and  fixed  her  dim  eyes  on  her  face 
with  a  long  soft  gaze  : 

"  Let  me  see  you  again  soon,  lassie," 
she  said  ;  "  but  I'll  no  forget  if— if  it's  lang, 
lang  first !  " 

So  Lesley  went  off  down  the  hill,  where  the 
sunshine  was  now  softened,  and  on  her  home- 
ward way  she  met  Mary  Olrig  coming  towards 
the  Browns'  cottage.  She  had  been  at 
Edenhaugh  enquiring  for  Lesley,  and  the 
servant  in  charge  had  told  her  where  the 
young  mistress  had  gone.  Mary  had  news, 
brought  by  the  letter  which  she  had  received 
that  morning. 

"  I  have  got  my  nomination  to  the 
Telegraph  Office,"  she  said.  In  those  days, 
the  Telegraph  Office  was  still  a  private 
enterprise,  women  clerks  were  a  new  in- 
novation, and  the  personal  introduction  of 
a  director  was  the  best  means  by  which 
fit  people  could  enter  its   service.     "  That 
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means  London,  Lesley — and  as  soon  as 
possible  !  " 

"  London  !  "  echoed  Lesley,  with  a  touch 
of  en%-y.  She  had  known  of  Mary  Olrig's 
aspirations  and  expectations,  but  their  ful- 
filment had  hitherto  seemed  remote  and 
vague,  and  might  easily  have  failed  al- 
together, 

"Yes,  London,"  said  Mary;  "great, 
horrible,  fearsome  London.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is,  Lesley  !  " 

"  No  I  don't,"  Lesley  confessed  ;  "  but 
it  must  be  full  of  interesting  places,  and 
there  must  be  plenty  ot  good  people  "  ;  for 
was  not  Eab  in  London  by  this  time,  and 
the  halo  with  which  love  surrounded  him 
naturally  radiated  upon  it ! 

"  Lesley,"  said  Mary,  in  a  quiet,  thrilling 
tone,  "  I  used  to  like  London  when  I  went 
there  with  father.  I  went  about  with  him 
everjTwhere,  but  now  I  begin  to  think  there  was 
something  quite  wicked  in  the  sort  of  weird 
pleasm*e  I  used  to  feel  in  gazing  at  the 
mysterious  streets,  and  the  strange  terrible 
faces — such  faces,  Lesley  !  You  who  have 
never  been  there  cannot  imagine  them  !  I 
made  up  all  sorts  of  fancies  and  stories 
about  them.  A  house  or  a  face  would 
seem  to  tell  me  its  story,  as  it  were  ;  but  I 
begin  to  see  that  there  was  generally  torture 
in  those  stories — torture  of  somebody's  crime, 
or  of  cruellest  sorrow  and  want — so  that  my 
own  strange  pleasure  was  founded  on  other's 
pain,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  Eoman 
ladies  who  used  to  watch  the  fatal  combats 
in  the  arena  !  I  see  all  it  really  means, 
now  that  I  am  going  down  into  the  arena 
myself.  I  shall  be  in  London  without  any 
father,  without  any  money  except  what  1 
can  earn,  without  any  home.  I  shall  be 
one  among  the  millions,  some  of  whom  fall 
out  of  the  ranks  daily,  and  are  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  rest !  " 

"  And  yet,  Mary,"  said  Lesley  with  her 
gentle  frankness,  "  I  cannot  help  being  glad 
you  are  going,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  you  are  meant  for  a  larger  life  than 
you  are  living  now." 

"A  larger  life !  "  echoed  Mary  Olrig ;  "that 
is  the  mistake  made  by  you  happy  people  who 
don't  know  your  o^\^l  happiness  because  you 
have  always  lived  in  places  like  this.  A 
larger  life  !  is  there  anything  very  fine  in 
doing  nothing  from  morning  till  night  but 
earn  one's  own  bread,  till  one  is  too  tired  to 
do  aught  but  sleep  ;  and  one  can't  be  as 
courageous  in  London  as  one  can  be  here — 
one  has  to  be  afraid  of  strangers,  afraid  of 
doing  any  kindness    that   cannot   be   quite 


written  out  on  ruled  lines — one  has  to 
be  afraid,  at  least  while  one  is  young  and 
lonely,  because  such  awful  gulfs  of  sin  and 
misery  yawn  all  around,  and  a  smglo  un- 
certam  step  might  plunge  one  down  into 
their  depths.  Lesley,  I  begin  to  wonder  now, 
how  many  of  those  poor  creatures  whose 
dreadful  laughter  I  used  to  hear  and  senti- 
mentalise over,  have  lost  themselves  because 
their  hearts  sickened  at  living  only  for 
themselves,  and  they  wildly  clutched  after 
some  of  the  blessings  that  seemed  within 
their  reach  and  were  yet  withheld  !  0  Lesley, 
why  didn't  God  spare  me  just  enough  of 
worldly  fortune  to  let  me  live  on  quietly  in 
grandmother's  cottage,  and  take  care  of  her — 
such  a  little  would  have  sufficed  !  " 

"  He  sees  some  better  thing  for  you,"  said 
Lesley. 

"  I  know  it  is  of  myself  I  am  thinking,  and 
not  of  grandmother,"  Mary  admitted  ;  "she 
will  not  miss  me,  she  got  on  very  nicely 
before  I  came,  and  we  have  not  been  together 
long  enough  for  her  to  get  too  accustomed  to 
me  ;  and  grandmother  has  quite  enough  for 
herself  in  her  way  of  life  without  any  help 
from  me.  I  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me  if  I  had  to  live  on  bread  and  water  in 
London  to  send  a  trifle  to  her,"  and  Mary 
laughed  rather  bitterly.  "  I  thmk  it  is  the 
being  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  herself  which 
comes  rather  hard  on  a  woman  !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  been  left  quite  useless  yet, 
dear  ?  "  asked  Lesley. 

Mary  hesitated.  "Not  quite,"  she  con- 
ceded ;  "  but  I  feel  I  shall  be  now,  when 
I  am  quite  alone  in  that  terrible  place,  where 
I  shall  fear  to  move  hand  or  foot  lest  I 
do  wrong,  or  make  some  mistake.  Why, 
Lesley,  since  I  have  been  living  in  this  quiet 
seclusion,  even  I  have  been  able  to  do 
human  services  which  much  braver  and 
stronger  people  would  never  dare  to  do  in 
that  city  where  you  fancy  '  a  larger  life  '  is 
so  possible!"  Her  pale  face  flushed  softly 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Yet  you  feel  it  is  really  your  duty  to  take 
this  appointment?"  said  Lesley  interroga- 
tively. 

"  I  must  be  independent,"  Mary  answered : 
"  I  must,  as  old  fashioned  folks  say,  '  earn 
and  eat  my  own  bread,'  and  I  have  had  a 
little  ambition  of  my  own,  Lesley,  that  I 
can't  speak  about,  even  to  you,  only  it  was 
towards  something  which  I  could  never  attain 
unless  I  had  an  hour  or  two  of  evening 
leisure  at  my  own  disposal,  as  I  could  not 
have  if  I  accepted  any  duty  in  other  peophs's 
houses.  That  was  why  I  asked  my  father's  old 
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friend  to  try  to  get  me  this  sort  of  appoint- 
ment. Yet  at  this  present  moment,  I  would 
gladly  surrender  that  ambition,  and  set  about 
securing  my  independence  in  some  other 
way— only  it  would  be  ungracious  and  un- 
grateful to  decline  the  boon  I  craved,  the 
moment  our  old  friend  has,  by  great  exertions, 
secured  it  for  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  meant  to  accept  it,"  said 
Lesley;  "perhaps  it  is  part  of  God's  will 
concerning  it,  that  you  should  see  it  now  in 
rather  a  different  light ;  perhaps  this  may 
make  it  safer  for  you — or  help  you  somehow 
in  overcoming  its  drawbacks — or  prepare 
you  to  keep  watch  for  some  new  way  of  duty. 
Anyhow,  you  feel  it  is  your  present  duty  to 
do  this  thing  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary. 

"  I,  too,  have  been  very  low-spirited  this 
afternoon,"  whispered  Lesley;  "I  felt  like 
you,  as  if  I  was  afraid  of  the  future.  If 
yours  seems  to  you  hard  and  stern,  and 
fraught  with  danger,  mine  seemed  to  me  dull, 
and  grey,  and  lifeless.  I  went  up  to  see 
dear  old  Alison  Brown,  and  she  gave  me  the 
right  word  at  once,  as  she  has  often  done — 
there  seems  that  kind  of  heavenly  witchery 
about  her  ! — and  I  think  I  will  just  pass  it  on 
to  you,  Mary,  it  was  this  : — 

"  Ye've  only  got  to  ask  if  you  are  sure  you 


are  in  the  Lord's  ain  way,  and  then  shut 
your  een  and  gang  !  " 

Lesley  took  Mary's  hand  in  hers  as  she 
repeated  the  old  dame's  words  in  the  old 
dame's  old  soft  accent.  The  two  girls  were 
standing  at  the  bend  of  the  path  where  their 
homeward  ways  parted.  They  looked  straight 
into  each  other's  eyes — Lesley's  so  soft  and 
kind,  Mary's  so  clear  and  keen.  Then  sud- 
denly Mary  threw  her  arms  round  Lesleys 
neck,  kissed  her  fervently,  and  fled  away 
without  another  word. 

That  afternoon's  visit  was  the  last  thaJ: 
Lesley  Baird  was  to  see  of  her  old  friend 
Alison.  At  night,  as  usual,  her  grandson 
left  her,  to  walk  back  to  his  railway  duties, 
and  next  morning  a  neighbour  found  her 
lying  dead.  In  her  own  words,  she  had  "won 
throuofh  the  last  struggle  alane  i'  the  dark," 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  conflict — nothing 
but  a  faint  smile  on  the  wasted  old  face. 

The  Lord  had  taken  home  "  the  auld 
bedrid  wifie  at  the  back  o'  the  Edenlaw." 
But  He  had  had  his  use  for  her  to  the  last, 
for  had  He  taken  her  one  day  sooner,  two 
who  were  entering  on  life's  battle  must  have 
missed  the  strong  words  which  would  follow 
them  through  its  struggle  as  the  solemn 
re-assurance  of  one  who  having  fought — had 
conquered — and  knew  ! 
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IT  has  already  been  stated  that  ants  have 
been  the  precursors  of  man  in  the  chief 
arts  of  civilisation. 

The  first  step  which  raises  man  from  pure 
nomad  savagery  into  a  civilised  being  is 
the  storage  of  food  for  the  future,  so  that 
he  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend  his  whole 
time  in  hunting  after  prey,  not  knowing 
when  he  has  eaten  one  meal  when  the  next 
will  be  procured.  But  he  cannot  store  food 
unless  he  has  a  permanent  home  in  which 
to  preserve  it,  and  thus  another  concomitant 
of  civilisation  — namely,  architecture,  is  forced 
upon  him.  In  both  these  stages  of  progress 
the  ant  has  been  man's  precursor,  and  we  will 
therefore  first  see  the  nature  of  the  habita- 
tions which  the  ant  uses  for  this  purpose, 
still  accepting  the  wood  ant  as  our  type. 

Though  the  nests  of  the  ants  are  of 
a  most  complex  structure,  they  are  fragile 
in   the   extreme,    and    in    tliu   majority   of 


cases  are  nothing  but  burrows,  the  walls 
of  which  crumble  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
the  nest  is  opened.  It  is  therefore  a  most 
difficult  task  to  explore  a  nest  without 
destroying  it,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
only  two  human  beings  who  have  looked  into 
a  subterranean  ants'  nest  and  seen  it  in  its 
natural  working  condition.  | 

This  feat  was  achieved  by  a  friend  and 
myself  under  rather  difficult  conditions. 
He  first  obtained  leave  of  access  to  a  carefully 
guarded  preserve  near  Bagsliot,  in  which 
the  anis'  nests  were  encouraged  for  the 
sake  of  the  pheasants.  We  then  procured 
a  large  sheet  of  plate-glass,  set  it  edgewise 
on  a  nest,  and  by  sawing  it  backwards  and 
forwards  cut  completely  through  the  nest 
and  ground,  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass 
being  then  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
dome  which  forms  the  external  portion  of  a 
wood  ants'  nest. 
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After  giving  the  ants  a 
fortnight  in  which  to  repair 
damages,  "sve  again  repaired  to 
the  spot  and  dug  away  the  earth 
on  one  side  of  the  glass,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  look  into 
the  nest  through  the  glass. 

"While  it  lasted,  the  sight 
was  a  most  wonderful  one  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  lasted  for 
a  very  short  time.  We  had 
forgotten  that  the  interior  of 
an  ants'  nest  is  always  moist 
and  warm,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  colder  air  impinged  on 
the  exposed  surface  of  the 
glass  condensation  would  take 
place  on  the  inner  surface  and 
obscure  the  view. 

However,  I  had  just  time 
to  take  a  rapid  sketch,  which 
showed  that  the  subterranean 
portion  of  the  nest  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  horizontal 
galleries,  whose  length  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain,  con- 
nected by  a  number  of  shafts, 
and  leading  to  a  series  of 
chambers  at  various  depths. 
Through  all  these  burrows 
the  ants  were  busily  stream- 
i!ig,  and  though  the  inmates 
were  evidently  perturbed  at 
the  unwonted  light  which  was 
thro\\'n  upon  their  labours,  we 
did,  for  a  too  brief  space,  see 
a  wood  ants'  nest  in  full  work. 
The  shafts  which  connected 
the  galleries  were  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  so  were  those 
which  led  from  the  interior  of 
the  dome  into  the  nest  below. 
There  were  no  entrances  ex- 
cept through  the  dome. 

Some  of  the  foreign  ants,  however,  offer 
greater  facilities  for  examination  of  their 
homes,  the  nests  being  placed  on  trees,  and 
therefore  necessarily  of  firmer  construction 
than  those  which  are  merely  scooped  in  the 
earth.  Two  examples  of  such  nests  are  here 
given,  one — namely,  that  of  the  Myomecodia, 
— being  represented  as  partially  opened, 
so  as  to  show  the  store  chambers  and  their 
connecting  passages. 

The  other  nest,  which  is  shown  of  its 
natural  size,  is  that  of  the  Pali/ rar his 
bihanuita,  a  tolerably  common  Asiatic 
species. 

The  nest  looks  exactly  as  if  it  were  made 


Subterranean  nest  of  wood  ant,  witli  eggs,  larvte,  and  pupae 
in  tlieir  cocoons. 


of  horsehair,  and  is  so  woven  that  the 
interior  can  be  seen  without  opening  its 
cover.  The  ants  are  black,  and  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  little  projections,  which 
have  earned  for  them  the  generic  title  of 
polyrachis — i.e.,  "  many-ridged." 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  thorax  are  two 
sharply  pointed,  curved  hooks,  almost  exactly 
resembling  those  of  the  chamois.  Another 
pair  of  hooks  of  a  similar  shape,  but  much 
larger,  project  from  the  footstalk  which 
connects  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  They  are 
so  large  that  if  either  of  them  were  straight- 
ened, it  would  be  half  as  long  as  the  entire 
insect.      The    object    of    these   formidable 
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appendages  is  not  at  present 
known  or  even  conjectured. 

Everyone  who  has  watched 
the  ants  while  they  are  plying 
their  vocations  must  have 
noticed  how,  when  engaged 
in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
nest,  they  Avill  meet  each 
other,  halt  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, touch  each  other's 
antennae,  and  then  pass  on 
their  way,  having  evidently 
carried  on  a  conversation  in 
the  ant-language.  They  also 
use  the  antennae  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  any 
object  which  they  do  not 
understand,  ]\Ioreover,  the 
antennae  are  the  vulnerable 
points  when  ants  fight,  each 
antagonist  always  attempting 
to  grasp  in  its  jaws  the  an- 
tennfe  of  its  foe. 

A  careful  investigation  of 
these  organs  has  been  made 
by  several  observers  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  result 
showing  that  they  possess 
an  unexpected  complicity  of 
structure.  Externally  they 
consist  of  a  number  of  horny 
rings,  pierced  by  certain 
apertures,  and  being  set  with 
bristly  hairs  of  various  sizes. 
Their  interior  is  mostly  composed  of  muscles, 
nerves,  breathing-tubes,  and  some  mysterious 
organs  whose  ofhce  is  at  present  an  unsolved 
problem.  Opposite  is  a  "  combined ' '  transverse 
section  of  an  ant's  antenna — i.e.,  where,  in 
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Tree-nest  of  Myomecodia,  partially  opened. 


Leaf-nest  of  Polyrachis. 


order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  structure, 
the  organs,  which  may  occupy  different 
portions  of  the  antenna,  are  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  a  single  section. 

The  horny  envelope  is  shown  at  d.  It  is 
pierced  at  intervals  by  certain  apertures,  ch, 
which  Forel  quaintly  and  graphically  terms 
the  "  champagne-cork  organs."  Then  come 
a  number  of  "sense-bristles,"  hbb,  connected 
with  structures  which  reach  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  antennae.  Traversing  almost 
the  entire  diameter  of  the  antennre  are  a 
number  of  flask-shaped  organs,  having  en- 
larged bases,  contained  within  a  sheath,  h ;  a 
long,  slender,  undulating  neck,  /;  and  an 
external  aperture,  vi.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
is  a  branch  of  the  breathing-tubes,  or  trachea, 
as  they  are  scientifically  termed,  which 
permeate  the  whole  of  an  insect's  structure, 
and  extend  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  limbs 
and  every  portion  of  the  wings.  Here,  at 
all  events,  we  are  on  safe  ground,  knowing 
what  is  the  office  of  these  ubiquitous  tubes  ; 
but  as  to  the  object  of  the  remaining  structures 
we  can  scarcely  even  offer  a  conjecture. 
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As  to  the  sense  of  insects,  or  indeed  tbose  of 
any  of  the  invertebrates,  we  know  very  little 
of  them.  "We  do  know  where  the  eyes  are 
situated,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sense  of 
taste  must  be  connected  with  the  mouth. 
But  where  the  or2:ans  of  smell  and  hearim? 
are  situated  is  at  present  a  mere  conjecture  ; 
some  physiologists  confidently  placing  them 
both  in  the  antenute,  while  some  are 
equally  positive  that  the  ears,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  are  placed  in  the  first  pair 
of  legs. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  insects  in 
question  there  is  upon  the  first  pair  of  legs 
a  membrane  covering  a  hollow,  and  that  the 
membrane  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
tympanum  of  a  frog  ;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  structure  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  auditory  system,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
organs  of  such  importance  should  be  placed 
upon  limbs  which  are  so  liable  to  be  shed, 
and  whose  loss  seems  to  be  of  so  little 
importance  to  their  owner. 

Here  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  leg  of 
an  ant.  Here  d,  as  in  the  former  illustration, 
represents  the  horny  exterior ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles  is  shown  at  m,  a  bundle 
of  ners'es  is  seen  at  n,  and  the  all-pervading 
trachea,  which  is  marked  b,  is  seen  to  occupy 
a  considerable  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
limb.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  occupies  that  position  in  the  ant 
or  any  other  insect.  Then  the  absence  of  a 
bram,  and  the  distribution  of  the  braiiilets 
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"Combined"  section  of  Ant's  antenna. 

or  gangha  along  the  entire  body,  each  ring 
of  its  structure  having  a  brainlet  of  its  own, 
debars  the  insects  from  possessing  the  sense 


Leg  of  Ant,  longitudinal  section. 

of  touch  as  we  do,  or  of  feeling  pain  as  we 
understand  the  word. 

Now  we  can  proceed  to  the  storage  of  food. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  ants,  who 
do  not  secrete  wax,  and  who  therefore  cannot 
make  cells  like  those  of  the  bees,  should  be 
able  to  store  liquid  food.  This  task  they 
achieve  in  ways  peculiarly  their  own. 

They  do  not  obtain  their  liquid  food  from 
flowers,  but  from  the  little  insects  which  are 
scientifically  termed  aphides,  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  "  blight."  These  insects  live 
upon  the  sap  of  plants,  sucking  it  by  means 
of  a  long  proboscis,  which  is  thrust  deeply 
into  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  The  aphis 
always  imbibes  more  sap  than  it  can  assimi- 
late, and  the  superabundant  liquid,  after 
been  transmuted  within  the  body  into  a 
sweet  and  honey-like  material,  continually 
trickles  through  two  little  tubes  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
This  sweet  juice,  which  abundantly  covers 
the  leaves  of  plants  infested  with  the  aphis, 
is  called  "  honeydew,"  and  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  food,  not  so  much  for  the 
ants,  themselves  as  for  their  larvae. 

That  these  ants  should  store  the  honeydew 
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itself  is  impossible,  but  they 
attain  the  same  object  by 
storing  the  insects  which 
produce  the  honeydew. 
Ants,  as  is  well  known, 
detest  wet  ground,  and  are 
never  seen  engaged  upon 
their  usual  tasks  when 
rain  is  falling.  But  the 
larvae  require  food,  no 
matter  what  the  weather 
may  be,  and  accordingly 
the  ants  literally  "lay 
by  for  a  rainy  day"  by 
carrying  off  the  aphides  in 
fine  weather,  taking  them 
into  the  nest,  and  keeping 
them  in  the  subterranean 
chambers  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

Not  only  do  they  provide 
for  a  rainy  day,  but  even 
for  a  following  year.  Our 
English  ants  hibernate 
during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year ;  but  before  they 
retire  to  their  nests  for 
the  winter  they  search 
the  trees  for  eggs  of  the 
aphides,  carry  them  into  their  nests,  and 
keep  them  in  safety  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  take  the  eggs  to  the  nest, 
place  them  on  the  young  leaves,  and  so 
ensure  a  supply  of  honeydew  for  the  year. 

In  several  parts  of  tropical  America  there 
is  a  remarkable  insect  called  the  honey  ant 
[Mi/rmecocystns),  which  has  the  remarkable 
habit  of  converting  a  certain  number  of  the 
workers  into  living  honey-pots.  In  some 
way  at  present  unkno'WTi  they  injure  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  honey-pots  in  such 
a  manner  that  although  food  is  received  into 
the  crop  none  of  it  passes  into  the  digestive 
system.  The  honey-pots  suspend  themselves 
by  their  claws  to  the  roof  of  their  habitation, 
and  the  food  gatherers  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  bringing  home  supplies  of  sweet 
liquid  and  transferring  it  from  their  own  crops 
into  those  of  their  stay-at-home  comrades. 

The  result  is  that  the  crops  of  the  latter, 
being  very  elastic,  expand  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  abdomen  very  much  resembles,  both 
in  form  and  colour,  a  very  large  ripe,  white 
currant.  When  the  supply  thus  stored  is 
wanted  for  use,  the  hungry  ant  taps  with  its 
antennfe  the  jaws  of  the  honey-pot,  and  the 
latter,  by  contracting  its  body,  forces  out  as 
much  honey  as  is  wanted. 


Barring  the  gates. 


Sometimes  a  honey-pot  is  dragged  from 
its  hold  by  the  weight  which  it  carries,  and 
if  it  be  not  injured  is  hauled  back  into  its 
former  place  by  a  party  of  workers  who  are 
told  off  for  that  purpose.  Should  it  fall  on 
any  sharp  object  and  be  wounded,  so  that  the 
honey  escapes,  its  companions  set  upon  it 
as  wolves  will  do  when  one  of  their  number 
is  wounded,  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  lick  up  the 
spilt  honey.  If,  however,  the  insect  should 
die  without  being  injured,  its  companions 
cut  it  asunder,  roll  the  abdomen  out  of  the 
nest,  carry  the  rest  of  the  body  after  it,  and 
then  bury  the  two  portions  in  a  common 
grave. 

These  ants  form  quite  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  the  best  looking  being 
consumed  at  table  like  fruit  or  sweetmeats, 
and  the  remainder  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  sort  of  mead.  On  an  average,  there  are 
about  sii  hundred  honey-pots  in  a  nest,  their 
contents  being  equal  to  half-a-pound  of 
honey.  Although  the  sweet  liquid  is  popu- 
larly called  "  honey,"  it  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  honeydew  produced  by  aphides  Avhich  in- 
habit the  galls  of  a  species  of  dwarf  oak,  called, 
from  its  honey-producing  qualities,  Quercits 
mellnria.  Like  many  other  ants,  it  care- 
fully bars  its  doors  before  sunset. 


IN   LOW  WATERS. 

BY  TUE  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 

I.— A  SINGLE-ROOM  HOME. 


THE  greater  part  of  my  district  is  made  up 
of  streets  of  "tenement"  Louses.  At 
the  best  these  are  not  a  desirable  class  of 
street  either  to  live  in  or  look  on,  but  there  is  a. 
best,  and  a  better,  and  a  worse  among  them. 
In  some  of  the  newer  streets  the  dwellings 
are  expressly  fitted  for  occupation  by  two 
families,  each  house  consisting  practically  of 
two  three-roomed  flats,  while  in  some  of  the 
less  modern  streets  the  houses,  though  less 
convenient  for  tenement  occupation,  have 
the  same  number  of  rooms,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  are  inhabited  by  only 
two  families  each.  As  the  apartments  of 
even  the  better  and  best  tenement  houses 
run  small,  and  the  families  dwelling  in  them 
generally  run  large,  domestic  life  in  such 
houses  is  usually  a  pretty  tight  fit.  Never- 
theless, these  are  not  the  type  of  houses 
or  streets  that  are  in  view^among  the 
initiated,  at  least — where  overcrowding  is 
spoken  of.  It  is  in  quite  another  type  of 
tenement  street  that  the  acuter  evils  of  over- 
crowded dwellings  are  to  be  found ;  the  type 
that  goes  to  constitute  the  latter  day  Slough 
of  Despond — our  outcast  London.  This  is 
the  tenement  street  the  houses  whereof  are 
let  off  in  single-room  tenements — the  street 
within  whose  dwellings  the  comforts  and 
graces  of  home  life  are  maknown,  and  its 
decencies  hard  indeed  to  observe  ;  though 
thanks  to  the  self-respecting  and  self-sacri- 
ficing endeavours  of  the  poor,  they  are 
observed  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  is  a  generic  character  about 
these  streets.  They  are  old  and  narrow,  slum 
intersected,  dirty,  dilapidated,  unsightly, 
unsanitary,  and  depressing.  In  them  men 
and  women  "dwindle,  peak,  and  pine"; 
disease  is  rife,  the  death-rate  high,  and  an 
abnormal  infant  mortality  a  thing  of  course. 
The  tenement  streets  of  this  class  are  an 
almost  imknown  territory  to  the  outer 
public.  The  explorers  of  such  regions  are 
for  the  most  part  official  personages.  The 
Parish  Doctor,  the  Believing  Officer,  and  the 
School  Board  Officer  are  to  be  seen  in  them 
daily,  and  so  happily  are  the  Scripture 
Reader  and  the  District  Visitor.  The  agent 
of  the  parish  undertaker  is  a  well-kno^\^l 
visitant,  and  the  parish  hearse,  and  the 
parish  ambulance  are  more  frequently  to  be 
seen  than  the  parish  dust  cart.  It  might 
be    thought    that    the    Medical   Officers   of 


Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  would  find 
their  chief  work  in  such  localities  ;  but  they 
rarely  put  in  an  appearance  unless  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  scandal  affecting 
their  department  has  arisen.  And  it  is  in 
single  rooms  of  the  ramshackle,  rack-rented, 
authority-neglected  houses  of  the  tenement 
streets  of  this  type  that  hosts  of  the  honest 
labouring  poor  have  perforce  to  make  their 
homes,  their  poverty  and  not  their  will 
consenting. 

On  turning  into  a  street  of  this  kind  one 
afternoon  I  saw  a  number  of  comfortable- 
looking,  "  respectably  attired"  men  coming 
out  of  one  of  the  houses — and  looking  glad 
to  get  out  of  it.  That  they  were  not  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter  would  have  been 
obvious  at  a  glance,  even  to  a  stranger ; 
while  to  myself,  knowing  the  life  of  the 
place  as  I  did,  their  presence  there  was 
self-explanatory — they  were  a  Coroner's  jury, 
and  had  been  to  "view  the  body."  They 
were  coming  along  the  street  towards  me, 
the  Coroner's  officer  bringing  up  the  rear. 
When  the  latter  individual  reached  the  point 
at  which  I  was  standing  he  volunteered  the 
iniormation — "It  is  only  an  infant.  There 
is  nothing  in  it.  Sure  to  be  a  verdict  of 
death  from  natural  causes,  you  know.  It 
happened  to  die  before  the  doctor  arrived, 
and  so  he  couldn't  certify  as  to  the  cause  of 
death."  The  so  sudden  death  of  an  infant, 
though  not  an  every-day  occurrence  in  the 
street,  was  so  far  a  commonplace  incident 
that  it  attracted  but  little  attention  among 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  probably 
of  opinion  with  the  Coroner's  officer,  that 
there  was  "nothing  in  it."  The  parents  of 
the  dead  baby  were  a  steady,  struggling,  but 
bitterly  poverty-stricken  couple.  For  some 
time  before  the  death  of  their  little  one  their 
poverty  had  been  so  extreme,  that  though 
they  had  always  been  poor,  they  might  at 
this  period  fairly  be  ranked  as  people  who 
had  seen  better  days.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  the  man  had  been  a  dock  labourer 
in  regular  employment,  and  the  woman  a 
"  hand  "  in  a  lead  factory,  earning  fifteen 
shillings  a  week — an  amoimt  of  wages  which 
made  her  in  her  degree  quite  a  little  tortune 
to  a  husband.  But  in  the  latter  days  of 
their  married  life  they  had  fallen  upon  evil 
times.  Through  long-continued  depression 
of  trade  the  husband  had  fallen  fiom  the 
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regular  into  the  casualty  class  of  labourers  ; 
the  class  that  day  after  day  wait  about  dock 
gates,  aud  struggle  and  beg — and  but  too 
often  wait,  and  struggle,  and  beg  in  vain — 
for  the  chance  of  an  hour  or  two's  work  at 
fourpence  an  hour.  The  wife  had — as  is 
the  case  with  most  lead  factory  hands  sooner 
or  later — become  so  seriously  affected  with 
lead  poisoning  that  she  had  to  leave  the 
factory.  She  had  then  taken  to  washing 
and  charing ;  but  with  health  permanently 
impaired,  and  no  "  trade  comiection  worked 
up,"  her  earnings  in  that  field  of  labour  had 
been  very  small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that 
often  the  joint  earnings  of  man  and  wife 
amounted  to  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  they  had  to 
pay  three  shillings  for  the  rent  of  their 
room.  That,  under  such  conditions  of 
existence,  their  baby  had  been  weak  and 
ailing  was  no  matter  for  surprise.  It  had 
caught  a  cold,  which  the  mother  had  not 
regarded  as  a  serious  thing,  and  which  would 
probably  not  have  proved  a  serious  thing  in 
the  case  of  a  healthy,  well-nourished  child. 
The  mother  had  treated  the  little  patient 
herself,  applying  such  simple  remedies  as 
she  could  purchase  in  pennyworth's  at  a 
neighbouring  chemist's.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  child  was  apparently  getting  better, 
when  a  violent  attack  of  coughing  brought 
on  convulsions.  The  parish  doctor  had  then 
been  hastily  summoned,  and  though  he  had 
attended  with  a  promptitude  that  does  not 
always  characterise  the  action  of  parish 
doctors  under  such  circumstances,  the  child 
had  died  before  he  was  upon  the  spot.  This, 
as  brought  out  at  the  inquest,  was  the  story 
of  life  and  death  in  a  representative  single- 
room  household.  The  verdict,  as  the  coroner's 
officer  had  anticipated  would  be  the  case, 
was  one  of  death  from  natural  causes, 
and  the  parents,  freed  from  any  shadow  of 
blame  or  imputation  of  neglect,  were  left  to 
bury  their  dead  as  best  they  could.  Now 
the  mother  had  loved  her  babe  with  a  love 
that  some  might  be  disposed  to  look  upon 
as  foolish.  It  was  a  special  matter  of  grief 
to  her  that  she  could  not  show  some  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  her  love  in  the 
manner  of  her  little  one's  funeral.  That 
her  desire  in  this  respect  should  be  fulfilled 
was  apparently  out  of  the  question.  She 
was  without  present  means,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  obtain  credit  with  an  imdertaker. 
The  father  had  to  apply  to  the  parish,  and 
an  order  for  a  coffin  and  interment  was 
readily  enough  given.  That  a  "pauper" 
cofiin  should  be  as  plain  and  inexpensive  an 


article  as  possible,  is,  perhaps,  right  in  the 
abstract ;  but  at  times,  when  death  is 
within  their  dwellings  —  times  when  they 
are  swayed  rather  by  their  feelings  than 
their  reason — the  plainness  and  roughness 
that  brand  the  pauper  coffin  are  often  a 
painful  thing  to  the  poor.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  this  poor  mother ;  but  for  her, 
though  she  knew  it  not  till  it  came, 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead  here.  Her  neigh- 
bours were  aware  of  her  wish  and  her  grief, 
and  poor  as  they  were,  they  subscribed 
among  them — mostly  in  pennies — the  small 
sum  necessary  to  pay  for  such  ornamentation 
of  the  coffin,  in  the  way  of  handles  and 
plates,  as  dispauperised  its  appearance,  so 
to  speak.  Then  one  neighbour  lent,  and 
another  washed  and  ironed,  a  sheet,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  drape  the  tiny  coffin  and 
the  rough  deal  table  upon  which  it  was 
placed ;  a  third — a  flower  hawker  by  calling 
— sent  a  bouquet  of  simple  flowers,  which  were 
put  in  water  and  stood  upon  the  coffin.  I  was 
told  that  from  delicacy  of  constitution  and 
frequent  illness  the  infant  had  in  its  brief 
lifetime  come  to  be  "a  wearied,  pain-stricken 
looking  little  creature."  If  so,  death  had 
come  as  a  beautifier.  I  was  shown  the 
child  as  it  lay  in  its  white  draped,  flower 
bedecked  little  coffin ;  was  shown  it  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  "decay's  effacing  finger" 
had  not  touched  it ;  when  only  the  calmness 
and  restfulness  of  death  were  upon  it.  If 
the  countenance  had  in  life  worn  a  pained 
expression,  that  expression  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  death.  There  was  now  a 
glorified  smile  upon  the  tiny  baby  face,  and 
calm,  deep  calm.  As  I  looked  upon  it  I 
involuntarily  quoted  to  myself — 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful  it  lay. 

The  little  dead  presence  seemed  to 
sanctify  the  squalid  room,  to  take  away, 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  general 
sense  of  horror  attaching  to  the  reflection 
that  in  these  single -room  homes  —  the 
only  homes  possible  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  poor,  under  existing  social  con- 
ditions— the  living  must,  during  the  period 
elapsing  between  death  and  burial,  eat 
and  work,  and  sleep,  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being  in  the  same  apartment  with  their 
dead.  Think  of  it,  reader,  think  of  "  social 
conditions  " — which  some  who  are  not  subject 
to  them  would  have  us  believe  we  must  have 
always  with  us — that  not  only  make  life  hard 
and  miserable,  but  also,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, rob  even  death  of  its  dignity,  and 
mar  the  sacredness  that  should  belong  to  it. 
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Should  we  passively  accept  the  must  here  ? 
Should  we  not  rather,  all  of  us,  work  as  well 
as  pray  for  a  time  when  such  "  social 
conditions  "  shall  cease  from  out  the  land. 

There  are  philosophical  and  strong-minded 
people  who  would  persuade  poor  parents  that 
the  death  of  an  infant  is  a  "  happy  release," 
but  the  parents  here  in  question  were  hot 
philosophical.  They  had  loved  their  little 
one  and  mourned  its  loss.  So  far,  however,  as 
neighbourly  sympathy  could  comfort  them, 
they  were  comforted  ;  that  sympathy  ac- 
companied them  literally  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  On  the  day  of  the  fmieral  a  number 
of  the  women  of  the  street,  mustering  what 
show  of  mourning  they  could  in  their  attire, 
trudged  off  to  the  distant  cemetery  to  aAvait 
the  arrival  there  of  the  parish  hearse.  There, 
as  sisters  in  womanhood,  and  motherhood, 
and  poverty  with  the  poor  mother,  and  with 
not  only  looks,  but  hearts  attuned  to  the 
occasion,  they  stood  reverently  around  the 
little  open  grave  in  the  "  pauper  groimd  "  in 
which  babv  was  laid  to  the  last  long  rest  that 
will  know  no  breaking  until  that  great  day 
when  all  shall  be  changed,  and  the  mortal 
put  on  immortality.  Nor  were  their  neigh- 
bours the  only  ones  fi-om  whom  these  poor 
parents  received  kindness  in  their  time  of 
trouble.  The  Coroner's  jury  had  been  for 
the  most  part  men  of  a  type  who  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  hard-headed,  but  in  this  instance, 
at  any  rate,  the  hard-headed  men  had  not 
proved  hard-hearted.  They  had  listened 
pityingly  to  the  story  of  woe  and  want 
disclosed  at  the  inquest,  and  one  of  them,  a 
person  of  some  local  influence,  "  bore  the  case 
in  mind."  A  little  later  he  obtained 
employment  for  the  father  of  the  dead  child, 
regular  employment,  and  so  far  well  paid 
employment  that  it  obviated  the  necessity  for 
the  health-broken  and  sorrowing  mother 
having  to  go  out  to  labour  for  daily  hire. 
The  parents  were  becomingly  grateful  for 
their  good  fortune  in  this  respect.  But  with 
their  thankfulness  mingled — especially  in  the 
case  of  the  mother— an  ever-present  sense  of 
regret,  a  feeling  that  the  good  fortune  had 
come  too  late,  in  so  far  as  it  had  not  come 
until  after  the  little  one,  who  in  its  degree 
had  shared  with  them  the  deepest  bitterness 
of  their  poverty,  had  been  taken. 

In  this  sense,  if  not  in  a  Coroner's  officer's 
sense,  something  had,  after  all,  come  of  the 
inquest ;  nor  was  that  the  only  incidental 
matter  that  arose  out  of  the  inquiry.  In  his 
summing  up  the  Coroner  had  "  held  forth  " 
upon  the  "  horrors  "  of  the  single-room  home 
life  of  the   poorer  tenement  streets.      His 


observations  had  probably  enough  been 
intended  to  be  of  general  application,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  street  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  inquest  had  lived  out  its  brief 
life,  had  by  some  means  got  it  into  their 
minds  that  the  remarks  were  aimed  at 
them  in  particular,  and  they  were  very 
wrothful  upon  the  point.  According  to  their 
version  of  them  the  remarks  had  been  to  the 
general  effect  that  such  a  dreadful  condition 
of  home  life  as  had  been  disclosed  was  the 
fault  as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  the  poor, 
and  perhaps  more  their  fault  than  their 
misfortune  ;  that  they  were  uadifferent  to  the 
decencies  of  life,  and  that  drink  was  the 
chief  cause  of  there  being  such  homes.  As 
against  these  remarks  they  expressed  them- 
selves with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  considerable  strength  of  language. 
They  knew  Coroners,  they  said,  better  than 
Coroners  seemed  to  know  them.  They  knew, 
at  any  rate,  that  a  Coroner  was  a  well-paid 
official,  that  his  bread  was  buttered.  He 
might  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  without 
having  to  stint  in  home  accommodation  in 
consequence.  It  was  not  for  the  likes  of 
him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  the  question  of  a  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  a-week  more  or  less  in  rent 
might  mean  a  meal  a-day  less,  and  upon 
whom  the  lowest  rent  they  could  get  under 
weighed  heavily,  as  rent  was  the  one  thing 
that  must  be  unfailingly  paid  out  of  incomes 
that  are  not  only  small  but  precarious — with 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.  As  one 
whose  working  life  has  to  be  spent  among 
the  poor,  and  who  has  daily  to  enter  the 
homes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the 
poverty  stricken — as  one,  in  short,  who  as  the 
indignant  ones  put  it  "  ought  to  know,"  I 
was,  while  the  subject  was  warm,  repeatedly 
appealed  to  as  to  whether  such  remarks  upon 
the  poor  were  justifiable.  Putting  aside  these 
particular  observations,  of  which  it  will  be 
noticed  I  had  only  a  second-hand  and  one- 
sided version,  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the 
matter  of  their  miserable  dwellings,  as  in  the 
other  matters  of  their  miserable  lives,  the 
single-room  poor— if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression — make  the  best  of  things.  As  a 
class  they  are  sober,  for  putting  their 
sobriety  upon  no  higher  ground,  they  have 
not  the  wherewithal  to  procure  drink.  That 
their  homes  are  scantily  furnished  goes 
without  saying,  but  they  are  all  the  less 
"  stuffy"  and  more  easily  ventilated  on  that 
account.  The  beds  in  them  are  many  of 
them  of  the  kinds  "  contrived  a  double  debt 
to  pay  "  ;  are  beds  by  night,  and  chests  of 
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drawers,  or  arm-chairs,  or  "well  "  sofas  by 
day.  By  means  of  ingeniously  contrived 
screens,  numbers  of  these  living  rooms  are 
converted  into  dormitories  at  night.  Even 
the  poorest  of  the  i^oor  desire  to  live  decently, 
and  considering  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
contend  with  in  this  respect  it  is  wonderful 
how  decently  many  of  them  do  manage  to  live. 
To  outward  seeming  the  dwellers  in 
these  single-room  tenement  streets  are 
coarse  and  squalid  and  commonplace  to  the 
last  degree,  a  people  with  whom  superficial 
observers  would  not  dream  of  associating  the 
idea  of  chivalrous  sentiment  or  deed  ;  never- 
theless they  are  often  animated  by  sentiments 
as  high,  impulses  as  noble  as  those  that 
moved  Sir  Philip  Sidney  when  mortally 
wounded,  and  with  the  thirst  of  the  death 
agony  upon  him,  he  passed  the  cup  of  water 
proffered  to  himself  to  the  dying  soldier 
beside  him,  with  the  saying — worthy  of  the 
act — "  thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine." 
It  is  in  these  wretched  tenement  homes  that 
the  kindness  of  the  poor  to  the  poor  touches 
the  highest  point  of  all  its  greatness.  It  is 
"great  because  it  is  so  small,"  because  there 
is  so  little  in  a  material  way  to  be  kind  with. 
Let  me  give  briefly  an  illustration,  taking  it  as 
one  of  the  first  that  occurs  to  me.  One  bleak 
December  afternoon  I  found  a  middle-aged 
woman  sitting  in  a  fireless  room,  and  so 
"  perished  "  with  cold  that  she  could  scarcely 
ply  the  needle  and  thread  with  which  she 
was  ' '  buttonholing  ' '  for  the  ' '  slop  ' '  shirt 
trade.  This  buttonholing  being  a  "  starva- 
tion-wage "  occupation,  it  but  too  frequently 
happens  that  women  engaged  in  it  cannot 
"  run  to  "  a  fire  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
In  that  case  they  pile  on  whatever  in  the 
way  of  warm  garments  they  may  be  possessed 
of,  and  with  this,  an  oil  lamp  burning  in  the 
early  morning  and  again  at  night,  and  the 
room  as  nearly  hermetically  sealed  as  can  be 
managed,  it  is  not,  the  women  will  tell  you, 
"  quite  so  bad  as  it  looks  " — especially  when 
you  are  used  to  it.  But  the  particular 
woman  here  in  question  was  without  boots, 
and  had  nothing  in  the  Avay  of  wrappings 
over  her  dress,  which  latter  article  of  attire 
was  not  of  "  winter  material."  I  had  seen 
her  a  day  or  two  before  fairly  Avell  booted 
and  wearing  a  large  "  ulster,"  which,  though 
shabby  as  to  appearance,  and  out  of  date  as 
to  fashion — having  been  a  "  cast-off"  when 
it  originally  came  to  her — was  still  a  warm 
and  serviceable  piece  of  raiment.  As  I  knew 
the  woman  to  be  sober  and  industrious  I 
concluded  that  some  special  trouble  had 
befallen  her,  under  stress  of  which  she  had 


been  compelled  to  (in  the  euphemistic  phrase 
of  the  poor)  "  put  away,"  that  is  pawn,  her 
clothing.  On  my  making  a  remark  to  that 
effect,  however,  she  promptly,  indeed  I  might 
almost  say  cheerfully,  replied  :  "  Oh,  no  ! 
Things  are  not  so  bad  as  that  with  me,  thank 
God.  While  I  have  health  and  eyesight, 
and  can  get  work — badly  paid  as  it  is — I 
shall  not  need  to  pawn  thij  boots  off  my 
feet.  Though,  after  all,"  she  added,  after  a 
slight  pause,  the  point  having  evidently  just 
occurred  to  her,  "  there  is  boot  pawning  at 
the  bottom  of  it  as  you  may  say.  You  see, 
sir,"  she  continued,  "it  is  this  way  ;  through 
having  her  husband  on  her  hands  sick  and 

out  of  work,  Mrs. ,  who  lives  next  room 

to  me,  has  had  to  put  away  everything  she 
could  any  way  spare,  and  among  the  rest  her 
own  shawl  and  boots,  and  most  of  her  under- 
clothing. Well  she  had  a  chance  of  a  day's 
work  at  a  laundry,  and  as  she  could  not  get 
to  the  place,  let  alone  stand  at  the  wash-tub 
all  day,  without  boots  and  clothes,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  see  her  lose  the 
day's  work,  why  of  course  I  lent  her  my 
things."  As  she  sat  there,  "blue-mottled" 
and  shivering  with  cold,  she  was  quite 
unconscious  tliat  in  lending  the  chief  part  of 
her  clothing  to  another  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  was  doing  a  thing  that  was 
nothing  less  than  heroic  in  its  way.  When, 
as  I  was  leaving  her,  I  observed  that  her 
sitting  there  for  hours  so  ill-provided  against 
the  cold  was  enough  to  bring  some  serious 
illness  upon  her,  and  that  I  would  see  to  a 
little  firing  being  sent  to  her  at  once,  she 
seemed  not  only  surprised,  but  even  a  little 
doubtful — as  though  she  were  asking  herself 
whether  she  might  not  be  taking  coal  that 
might  otherwise  go  to  the  relief  of  some 
one  whose  necessity  was  even  greater  than 
her  own. 

The  patient  endurance,  and  mutual  good- 
will which  characterise  the  poor,  taking 
them  as  a  body,  constitute  the  only  redeeming 
features  of  these  one-room  homes.  The 
question  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor 
has  long  been  in  the  air,  has  been  thrashed 
out  ad  7iausenm  as  a  subject  of  academic 
debate.  Surely  the  time  is  fully  come 
when  a  practical  attempt  upon  something 
like  an  imperial  scale  should  be  made  to 
provide  the  much  talked  of  dwellings.  This 
is  a  point  upon  which  it  may  be  emphatically 
asserted  delays  are  dangerous,  for  in  the 
single-room  homes  of  the  poor,  as  they  exist 
to-day,  lurks  the  shadow  of  pestilence — 
pestilence  that  if  it  comes  may  not  smite  the 
poor  alone. 


ROBIN. 


"OOBIN  was  Lover,  lang  syne,  to  me  ; 

-*-*'    Often  we  met  'neath  the  trysting  tree  ; 

In  your  dark  eyes  the  true  heart  I  could 

see — 

Eobin  I 

Robin  was  Husband,  lang  syne,  to  me; 
I  wore  a  wreath  of  the  orange-tree  ; 
Joy-bells  were  pealhig  exultingly, 

"  Eobha ! " 


Robin  was  Baby,  lang  syne,  to  me  ; 
Lay  in  my  lap  'neath  the  lilac-tree ; 
Lovely  its  blossom,  but  lovelier  he — 
Robin  !  Robin  I 

Robin  sang  sadly  and  softly  to  me, 
Red  gleamed  his   breast   from   the 

sombre  yew-tree, 
By  it  lay  buried  the  big  and  the  wee 
Robin !  Robin  1 


Robins  are  making  their  music  for  me. 

They  tell  of  the  River  of  Life,  and  the  Tree, 

And  say  I  shall  meet  them  and  greet  them  all  three, 

Robin  I  Robin  !  Robin  I 


GEORGE  HILL. 
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A   LITTLE   BLESSING. 


By  HESBA  STRETTON, 

Author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  "Little  Meg's  Children,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IT  was  impossible  to  carry  Bess  away  by 
the  perilous  passage  he  had  just  crossed; 
but  Ben  gave  rapid  directions  to  his  comrades, 
and  in  a  short  time  two  of  them  stood  out- 
side George  Page's  door  with  a  sack  in  their 
hands,  whilst  the  rest  kept  watch  in  the 
street.  Luckily  the  bolt  of  the  lock  shot  into 
a  staple  not  enclosed  in  a  box,  and  Ben, 
with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  forcing  it 
back  ;  then  as  swiftly  as  possible,  with  hearts 
beating  fast  and  high,  the  boys  wrapped  the 
sack  about  the  wretched  little  creature,  and 
Ben  carrying  his  precious  burden  tenderly 
in  his  arms,  fled  down  the  dimly  lighted 
stairs,  so  familiar  to  him  in  happier  days, 
and  running  rapidly  along  the  street,  did 
not  pause  for  breath  until  he  reached  their 
place  of  meeting  imder  the  railway-arch. 

There  was  a  strange  dejection  of  spirits 
mingling  with  his  exultation.  He  had 
rescued  little  Bess,  that  was  true  ;  but  how 
terribly  still  she  lay  in  his  arms  when  he 
removed  the  sack,  and  looked  down  at  her 
altered  face  !  Where  was  the  pretty,  merry 
little  child  whom  he  loved  so  fondly  ?  The 
pinched  face,  pale  and  discoloured,  the  half- 
open,  lustreless  eyes,  the  ragged,  tangled 
hair,  and  lifeless  limbs,  all  these  things 
filled  him  with  a  pity  that  almost  broke  his 
heart.  The  other  boys  were  triumphant, 
they  had  succeeded,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  grown-up  folks  ;  but  Ben's  soul  was 
torn  between  exultation  and  dread. 

"  We  daren't  do  nothink  more  till  folks 
have  cleared  off  a  bit,"  he  said,  speaking  to 
bis  rejoicing  band ;  "  we  must  keep  in  hidin', 
and  then  get  away  as  fast  as  we  can.  Dick 
and  Geoff  may  come  along  o'  me,  but  you 
other  boys  must  clear  out  o'  this  at  once ; 
we  couldn't  get  away  safe  altogether." 

There  was  a  slight  sound  of  murmuring, 
but  the  boys  knew  what  was  expected  of 
them  ;  besides,  there  would  be  the  fun  of 
watching  George  Page  and  his  wife  go 
iome.  They  rose  at  once  with  solemn  and 
prompt  obedience,  and  prepared  to  steal 
away,  one  by  one. 

"  Where  must  we  meet  to-morrow  ? " 
asked  one  of  them  as  Ben,  too  absorbed  in 
his  care  of  little  Bess,  forgot  his  duties  as 
captain. 


"  Oh !  "  he  said,  "  anywhere— at  the  corner 
of  Aldgate  Station." 

The  boys  left  behind  in  the  archway  sat 
closely  together,  one  on  each  side  of  Ben, 
across  whose  knees  lay  little  Bess  ;  he  could 
hardly  see  her  face  in  this  dark  corner,  but 
he  knew  she  was  not  dead,  for  the  shrivelled 
hands  and  arms,  which  were  no  more  than 
skin  and  bone,  had  not  the  icy  chill  of  death, 
and  once  he  caught  the  soimd  of  a  feeble 
sigh ;  he  pressed  her  closer  to  him  at  this 
weak  sign  of  life. 

"  It's  me  as  has  got  you,  my  little 
Blessin',"  he  cried  ;  "  me,  Ben  !  and  I'm 
going  to  take  care  on  you  now.  They'll 
never  get  you  agen  ;  never  no  more." 

But  the  child  did  not  seem  to  hear  or 
understand,  unless  it  was,  as  he  fancied,  that 
she  lay  in  his  arms  more  contentedly, 
pressing  a  little  against  his  beating  heart. 
Geoff'  and  Dick,  looking  up  into  their  captain's 
face,  saw  the  big  tears  glistening  as  they 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  ;  they  put  their  arms 
round  his  neck  to  comfort  him. 

"  She'll  be  our  little  queen,  you  know," 
whispered  Geoff,  "  and  we'll  keep  her  like  a 
lady,  with  all  sorts  o'  good  things  and 
pretty  clothes.     Where's  she  to  live,  Ben  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  he  answered;  "it 
must  be  a  long,  long  way  off"  from  here,  and 
as  soon  as  it's  late  enough  we'll  start." 

It  was  after  midnight  before  the  streets 
were  sufficiently  deserted  for  their  flight ;  even 
when  they  set  off",  they  avoided  all  the  wider 
streets,  lest  George  Page  and  his  baffled 
and  infuriated  wife  should  be  searching  for 
them.  There  was  no  light  now  except  the 
gas-lamps  which  stood  far  and  wide  between ; 
the  shops  and  the  brilliant  gin-palaces  were 
closed,  and  the  street  stalls  were  cleared 
away  with  their  flaring  lights ;  the  pave- 
ments, so  crowded  in  the  day-time,  echoed 
loudly,  not  to  their  bare  feet  stealing  along, 
but  to  the  nailed  and  iron-bound  shoes  of  the 
policemen,  giving  notice  of  their  approach  in 
time  for  the  boys  to  hide  somewhere  till  they 
had  passed  by.  Little  Bess  lay  in  Ben's 
arms  so  light  a  burden  that  he  carried  her 
without  any  sense  of  weariness,  and  would 
not  give  her  up  to  either  of  his  comrades  for 
a  moment ;  he  had  taken  off  his  jacket  to 
wrap  around  her,  and  wore  the  sack  drawn 


over  his  head  and  hanging  down  his  back. 
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The  first  cliilly  frost  of  an  autumn  night 
was  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  painfully  cold 
to  the  hardy  boys,  it  was  only  for  little  Bess 
that  Ben  shivered  now  and  then. 

They  were  soon  iu  an  utterly  strange 
region  ;  none  of  them  had  ever  been  farther 
west  than  Aldgate,  and  presently  they  passed 
the  shadow  of  the  vast  mass  of  St.  Paul's, 
standing  black  and  huge  amid  its  cncirchng 
buildings.  The  boys  felt  overwhelmed  and 
crept  under  its  shadow  in  unbroken  silence ; 
Ben's  whole  soul  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
little  Bess  to  be  impressed,  but  Geoff  and 
Dick  were  filled  with  the  restless  excitement 
of  explorers  ;  they  were  in  a  new  world, 
reconnoitering  a  new  sphere  ;  what  they  were 
to  do  in  it,  and  whither  they  were  to  go,  they 
did  not  know.  For  some  time  past  they  had 
seen  no  one  and  heard  no  footsteps  except 
those  of  the  City  police. 

A  half-starved  cat  came  up  to  the  boys, 
mewnig  piteously,  and  rubbing  against  their 
bare  legs.  Ben  lifted  up  his  bowed  head 
and  broke  the  silence. 

"  Take  it  up,  Geoff","  he  commanded,  "  we 
mustn't  be  cruel  to  nothiuk," 

They  sat  down  on  the  western  steps  of  the 
Cathedral,  gazing  down  the  deserted  slopes 
of  Ludgate  Hill.  It  was  plainly  the  way 
they  must  take  ;  but  where  did  it  lead  to  ? 
The  great  bell  overhead  struck  two,  and 
the  lingering,  deep  -  toned  sound  boomed 
solemnly  through  the  profound  stillness. 
Already  it  seemed  to  Geoff'  and  Dick  as  if 
they  had  been  marching  for  hours,  and  must 
be  many  miles  away  from  their  foes  ;  but  Ben 
was  startled  as  the  clock  ceased  to  strike.  It 
was  still  only  two  o'clock,  and  they  could 
not  have  left  their  enemy  far  behind.  He 
sprang  up  hastily  to  pursue  his  flight ;  but 
at  that  moment  a  pohceman  darted  forward 
fc'om  some  unseen  corner,  and  bade  the  boys 
stop  with  their  bm-den. 

"  It's  only  a  little  gel !  "  said  Ben  im- 
ploringly ;  "  as  we're  rurmin'  away  with,  to 
save  her  from  bein'  killed  and  starved  to 
death.  Look  at  her ! "  he  cried,  moving 
vmder  a  lamp,  and  uncovering  her  pinched 
and  bruised  face  ;  "  she  used  to  be  sech  a 
pretty  little  darlin',  and  now  see  what  hurts 
and  bruises  she's  got,  and  how  famished  she 
is  I  look  at  her  poor  arms,  all  skin  and  bone ! 
don't  you  hinder  me  from  savin'  her." 

The  policeman  took  the  child  gently  in  his 
arms,  and  Ben  saw  his  lips  quiver,  and  the 
tears  start  to  his  eyes. 

"  I  can't  leave  my  beat,"  he  said;  "but 
you  go  on  to  Holborn,  and  as  far  as  Red  Lion 
Street  and  Theobald's  Eoad  to  the  left,  and 


Harpur  Street  to  the  right ;  there's  a  house 
that  will  take  her  in,  with  a  red  lamp  burn- 
ing all  night  over  the  door  ;  you  can't  miss 
seeing  it.  It  belongs  to  a  Society  for  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  children,  and  they'll  take 
the  best  of  care  of  the  poor  little  creature. 
You  ask  any  of  the  police  where  it  is,  and 
say  Simmons  of  the  city  sent  you.  Stay  ! 
I'll  write  it  down  for  you." 

With  this  precious  passport  in  their  pos- 
session the  boys  went  on  their  way,  no 
longer  avoiding  the  police,  but  shaping 
their  com-se  according  to  their  directions. 
It  was  nearly  another  hour  before  they 
reached  their  goal.  The  friendly  red  lamp 
was  burning  over  the  door  of  a  house 
where  all  was  so  still  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  arouse  the  inmates.  But  the  morning 
was  not  far  off,  and  sitting  down  on  the  top 
step,  which  was  most  sheltered,  they  huddled 
together  to  keep  themselves  and  little  Bess 
warm.  Geoff  and  Dick  were  soon  fast  asleep  ; 
but  Ben  could  not  sleep.  The  child  was 
safe  in  his  arms  ;  and  they  were  at  the  very 
door  of  a  shelter  that  would  take  her  in. 
Yet  he  was  too  sad,  too  anxious,  too  agitated 
to  sleep.  It  was  still  possible  that  little 
Bess  might  die ;  it  was  even  possible  that 
her  stepmother  might  still  overtake  them. 
They  were  not  out  of  danger  yet. 

But  little  Bess  was  out  of  danger  as  soon 
as  the  morning  came.  Ben  followed  the 
matron  upstairs  into  a  nm-sery,  where  toys 
were  lying  about ;  and  in  the  adjoining  room 
a  number  of  little  children  were  still  asleep 
in  their  comfortable  beds.  Mare  or  less  they 
were  like  his  little  darling,  witn  marks  of  iU- 
usage  about  them,  and  Ben  looked  romid  at 
them  w^itli  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  pity. 

"  Are  they  all  banged  about,  and  bruised, 
and  starved  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Every  one  of  them,  poor  little  lambs," 
answered  the  matron. 

"K  you'U  take  care  of  little  Bess,"  said 
Ben,  "  when  I'm  a  man  I'U  spend  all  my 
time  in  seekin'  children  like  'em." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

George  Page  and  his  wife  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  seeking  after  the  lost  child,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  boys  who  had  not 
been  chosen  to  share  Ben's  flight.  The 
woman  was  almost  mad  with  fury  ;  and  the 
man,  a  hard  and  selfish  brute,  was  equally 
dismayed.  They  both  knew  who  it  was  that 
had  stolen  the  child  away,  and  they  vowed 
thev  would  take  the  law  of  him  for  breaking: 
into  their  house.     But  both  of  them  knew 
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that  if  they  could  only  recover  the  miserable 
victim  of  their  cruelty,  Ben  must  go  scot 
fi-ee.  They  could  take  no  steps  that  would 
draw  upon  them  the  attention  of  the  police 
or  their  neighbom'S. 

But,  to  their  great  amazement,  they  were 
arrested  the  following  day  and  lodged  in  jail ; 
their  prosecutors  being  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The 
condition  of  the  child,  who  was  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  and  the  filthy  state 
of  the  hole  in  which  she  had  been  confined, 
made  the  arrest  practicable. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  was 
certain  that  little  Bess  would  not  die.  Ben 
deserted  his  old  haimts,  and  made  a  home 
for  himself  near  the  Shelter,  where  he  could 
go  in  night  and  morning,  and  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  she  was  still  alive.  The 
small,  patient  face,  lying  motionless  on  the 
pillow,  too  weak  to  move,  began  to  gain  more 
life ;  and  by-and-bye  she  could  look  at  him 
with  a  faint  smile  in  her  blue  eyes.  After  a 
while  there  came  the  rapture  of  hearing  her 
call  him  Ben ;  and  by-and-bye  she  sat  up, 
propped  with  pillows,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
feed  her.  Then  there  came  the  day  when 
she  was  lifted  out  of  bed,  wrapped  closely  in 
blankets,  and  he  nursed  her  on  his  knees 
before  a  warm  and  cheerful  fire.  Never  had 
he  kno^vn  so  great  a  gladness. 

The  only  drawback  to  his  happiness  was 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  George  Page  and  his  wife.  He 
wished  to  see  and  hear  no  more  of  them, 
now  little  Bess  was  saved.  First  he  gave 
his  evidence  at  the  police  court,  where 
George  Page  was  released  on  bail ;  and  after- 
wards at  the  quarter  sessions.  Counsel  had 
been  procured  for  the  defence,  for  the  man 
had  saved  money,  and  could  afford  to  pay ; 
but  no  cross-examination  or  brow-beating 
could  shake  Ben's  simple  and  straightforward 
testimony.  The  report  of  the  policeman 
who  saw  the  filthy  den  where  the  child  had 
lived,  and  the  medical  evidence  of  the  marks 
of  cruel  treatment  and  starvation  left  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  stepmother.  But 
the  father  was  acquitted ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  an  autumn  night, 
and  that  the  woman  bore  a  good  character, 
she  was  sentenced  to  no  more  than  three 
months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

Ben  was  present  when  this  sentence  was 
passed,  and  the  woman  turned  upon  him  a 
look  of  profound  hatred  and  vengeance, 
which  made  him  quail.  But  what  was  there 
to  be  afraid  of  ?  his  little  Bess  was  safe,  and 


that  was  enough.  He  could  easily  take  care 
of  himself.  Besides,  the  three  months 
seemed  an  age  to  him ;  and  he  would  very 
soon  be  able  to  keep  her  as  weU  as  himself. 
His  fi-iends  at  the  Shelter  had  found  him  a 
place  as  knife- boy  in  a  house  not  far  from  it ; 
and  now  he  got  his  food  and  sixpence  a  day 
regularly.  They  had  given  him  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes,  including  a  pair  of  shoes  ; 
and  he  feJt  that  his  foot  was  on  the  ladder 
up  which  he  would  climb  to  the  position  of 
a  working  man,  with  wages  to  maintain  a 
family.  He  built  many  a  lowly  castle  in 
the  air  for  little  Bess  to  dwell  in,  when  she 
was  quite  strong  again.  He  could  not  put 
these  visions  into  words  ;  but  they  were  none 
the  less  vivid.  Even  the  barest  and  tiniest 
of  garrets  would  do  for  their  home ;  but 
they  must  be  together,  and  then  he  would 
feel  he  was  keeping  his  promise  to  his  sister 
Rachel,  when  she  lay  dying. 

Now  and  then  Geoff  and  Dick  came  to  see 
him  ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  WhitecLapel 
to  Bloomsbmy,  and  Ben,  in  his  decent  suit, 
and  with  his  new-born  ambition  to  grow  into 
a  respectable  citizen,  was  very  different  from 
their  tattered,  audacious  captain,  who  had 
formerly  been  first  and  foremost  in  all  kinds 
of  mischief.  To  their  amazement  and  re- 
gret Ben  was  no  longer  ready  to  lead  them 
to  new  adventures.  He  had  grown  soft  and 
feeble-hearted.  Before  the  three  months 
were  over  they  had  chosen  a  new  leader. 

But  Ben  was  indifferent  to  their  deser- 
tion ;  all  his  spare  time  was  given  up  to  little 
Bess.  He  was  a  favourite  at  the  Shelter, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  he  was  trusted  to 
take  the  child  into  Eed  Lion  Square,  where 
playing  is  not  allowed,  but  where  he  could 
sit  on  one  of  the  benches,  with  her  on  his 
knee,  listening  once  more  to  her  merry 
prattle.  For  the  little  girl  had  quite  for- 
gotten her  misery.  A  short  time  ago  she 
was  dwelling,  hke  one  of  the  most  timid  of 
God's  creatures,  in  the  den  of  a  tigress,  as 
ignorant  as  it  would  be  of  why  she  was  tor-  M 
mented.  She  had  trembled  through  a  long,  " 
long  night  of  dark  terror  and  bewilderment. 
But  the  day  had  dawned  again,  and  she 
foimd  herself  escaped  from  her  horrible 
prison.  The  child's  mind  asked  for  no 
reason  for  either  condition ;  she  did  not 
know  that  she  had  any  rights  or  any  wrongs. 
She  had  been  most  miserable  then  ;  but  she 
was  happy  now.  Even  Ben  was  forgetting 
that  dark  past,  and  the  woman  whose  glance 
filled  his  heart  with  terror.  Those  brief, 
wintry  afternoons,  under  the  low  and  cloudy 
sky,  were  full  of  untold  happiness  to  him. 
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Christmas  came  and  went ;  and  New 
Year's  Day  passed  by.  At  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  new  year,  it  was  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  Martha 
Page  would  come  out  of  jail  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  her  husband  demanded  the  custody 
of  his  child,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Shelter 
during  her  stepmother's  imprisonment.  A 
canting  letter  was  read,  in  which  the  man 
professed  great  distress  for  the  severe  treat- 
ment his  little  girl  had  received,  and 
promised  better  management  in  the  future. 
There  was  no  alternative  ;  the  English  law 
required  that  the  child  should  be  given  up  to 
her  father,  and  demanded  no  security  for 
her  future  safety,  nor  placed  her  parents 
under  any  supervision.  She  was  as  com- 
pletely in  their  power  as  if  they  had  never 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

Very  kindly  and  gently  the  Director  broke 
the  sad  news  to  Ben  when  he  came  in  as 
usual  to  see  little  Bess. 

"  But  it  mustn't  be  !  "  cried  the  lad,  with 
a  white,  set  face  ;  "  it'll  be  ten  times  worse 
than  before  for  little  Bess.  That  woman's 
a  real  devil,  and  she'll  hate  us  more  nor 
ever.  You'd  never  give  her  up  ;  not  folks 
like  you !  And  she's  been  so  happy  here,  as 
happy  as  a  little  queen.  You'U  never,  never 
let  her  go  back  again  !  " 

"  We  must,  my  poor  lad,"  answered  the 
Director  sorrowfully  ;  "  the  law  compels  us. 
We  could  be  sent  to  jail  ourselves  for  keep- 
ing her  against  her  father's  will.  And  some 
of  us  would  go  to  jail  gladly  enough  if  that 
would  alter  the  law.  But  it  would  not.  We 
will  do  all  we  can  to  protect  little  Bess." 

"  Wot  can  you  do  ?  "  asked  Ben  sobbing. 

"  Not  very  much,"  he  admitted,  ♦'  now  and 
then  we  will  send  one  of  our  officers  to  see 
her ;  and  we'll  look  out  for  a  district  visitor, 
or  city  missionary,  or  a  Bible  woman,  or 
somebody  doTvoi  that  way;  and  let  them 
know  they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  poor 
child.     We  will  do  all  we  can." 

"  But  s'pose  they  flit  ?  "  said  Ben. 

"That's  the  greatest  difficulty,"  he 
answered. 

"  Wlien's  little  Bess  to  go  ?  "  inquired 
Ben  in  a  choking  voice. 

The  Director  looked  at  his  watch.  Ben 
had  come  in  after  his  work  was  over,  and  it 
was  growing  late.  Just  then  a  single  loud 
rap  was  heard  on  the  outer  door  ;  it  was 
George  Page  himself,  who  came  in  a  moment 
afterwards. 

He  was  a  respectable  looking  workman, 
clean    and   comfortably  dressed.      His  face 


was  somewhat  coarse  and  surly  in  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  was  neither  drunken  nor  brutal. 
At  the  sight  of  Ben  he  frowned,  and  glanced 
suspiciously  from  him  to  the  Director. 

"  I've  come  about  my  little  gal,"  he  said  ; 
"  couldn't  come  till  my  work  was  done.  I 
want  to  know  if  I  can  take  her  home." 

"Oh,  George  1 "  cried  Ben;  "George 
Page,  don't  you  remember  how  I  promised 
Rachel  when  she  lay  dyin'  that  I'd  take 
care  of  little  Bess ;  me,  not  you.  Don't  you 
remember  how  she  cried,  and  made  you 
swear  as  you'd  never,  never  part  her  and  me  ? 
Didn't  you  say  God  curse  you  if  you  ever  took 
little  Bess  away  from  me  ?  Now  you've  got 
another  wife  give  her  up  to  me,  and  we'll 
never  trouble  you  for  a  farthing.  She 
belongs  to  me  more  than  to  your  other  wife, 
George." 

"  It's  ridiclous,"  answered  the  man,  "to 
hear  a  lad  like  you  talkin'  o'  keepin'  a  little  gal 
as  well  as  yerself.    Get  yer  own  livin'  first." 

"  If  that's  all,"  said  the  Director  quickly, 
"  I  will  provide  for  the  child." 

"  But  it's  not  all,"  replied  George  Page  in 
a  gruff  tone  ;  "we've  got  the  feehn's  of  a 
parent — me  and  my  wife.  You've  no  right 
to  go  and  break  up  homes,  and  the  law  won't 
let  you.  I've  come  to  take  my  child  home. 
She's  my  own  and  I'll  do  what  I  like  with 
her.  Let  us  have  her  down  here,  and  see 
if  she's  scared  at  me.  No,  Ben,  don't  you 
stir ;  you'll  set  her  agen  me.  Let  her  come  ' 
down  o'  herself." 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  girl's  happy 
voice  was  heard  as  she  pattered  down  the 
staircase  with  the  step  of  a  child  at  home. 
Both  George  and  Ben  darted  towards  the 
door,  but  the  father,  who  was  the  stronger, 
pushed  the  lad  behind  him,  and  stooped 
down  as  little  Bess  stood  in  the  doorway,  to 
kiss  her  pretty  face. 

"  Why  it's  daddy!  "  she  cried,  flinging  her 
arms  round  his  neck  with  all  a  child's 
forgetfulness  of  her  griefs;  "it's  my  old 
daddy." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
turned  round  with  a  look  of  triumph.  "Is  she 
scared  at  me  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Does  she  look 
as  if  I  treated  her  bad  ?  Why  !  she's  glad 
as  glad  can  be  to  see  her  old  daddy  agen." 

"  Oh,  httle  Bess  !  httleBess  !  "  exclaimed 
Ben,  breaking  down  into  a  passion  of  sobs 
and  tears  ;  it  seemed  so  cruel  to  him  that 
the  child  should  welcome  her  father  so 
loudly  ;  he  forgot  that  her  dead  mother  had 
taught  and  trained  her  little  one  to  give  the 
surly  man  this  warm  greeting  when  he  came 
home   from   work.      Rachel  had   done   her 
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utmost  to  save  her  from  bis  clim-lislmess,  but 
tbis  loving  artifice  of  bers  was  telHng  against 
ber  purpose  now.  Bess  looked  wistfully  do^^vn 
from  ber  fatber's  arms  on  Ben's  great  grief. 

"  Wbat's  you  cryin'  for,  Ben  ?  "  sbe  asked ; 
"  don't  cry,  poor  Ben." 

"  I  can't  give  ber  up  I  "  be  cried  witb  a 
groan. 

"Look  bare,  Ben,"  interposed  tbe  Director ; 
"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Page  will  let  you  go  and  see 
your  little  niece  often — " 

"No,  no!  "  interrupted  George  Page  ; 
"  it's  not  likely  as  my  missus'll  want  to  clap 
eyes  on  bim  agen.  I  could  be  takin'  tbe 
law  of  bim  for  breaking  into  my  bouse,  and 
stealm',  and  spoilin'  my  lock  ;  but  be  were 
Kacbel's  brotber,  and  I've  let  bim  alone  ;  but 
let  bim  dare  sbow  bis  face  at  my  door — " 

He  did  not  finisb  bis  sentence  in  words, 
but  bis  bard,  borny  fist  clencbed  tigbtly,  and 
bis  angry  face  left  no  doubt  as  to  wbat  be 
meant  to  do. 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  listen  to  reason," 
said  tbe  Director  persuasively  ;  "if  you  give 
up  tbe  cbild  you  will  bave  no  more  trouble 
or  expense  witb  ber  ;  it  would  be  so  mucb 
gain  to  you  and  your  wife,  wbo  certainly  bas 
no  love  for  ber.  Mind  I  I  cannot  promise 
tbat  we  will  undertake  tbe  cbarge  of  ber,  for 
we  act  on  tbe  principle  tbat  every  man  sbould 
provide  for  bis  own  cbildren  ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  could  find  a  borne  for  ber.  Wby  are  you 
so  bent  upon  keeping  ber  ?  " 

"  Because  we  cboose,"  be  replied  witb 
dogged sullenness ;  "tbe  cbild'smine,  andl'll 
bave  ber — ay  !  and  witb  no  interference  from 
nobody  ;  I'll  bave  no  spies  round  about  me. 
Sbe's  mine,  and  I'll  do  wbat  I  like  witb  ber." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  argue  witb  tbe  man  ; 
be  bad  tbe  law  on  bis  side,  and  be  knew  it. 
He  migbt  all  but  starve  bis  cbild  to  deatb, 
be  migbt  expose  ber  to  tbe  frosty  cold  in  tbe 
dead  of  nigbt,  be  migbt  make  ber  life  sucb 
a  burden  and  a  terror  tbat  sbe  would  be 
driven  to  commit  suicide,  as  otber  cbildren 
bave  done  ;  be  migbt  train  ber  into  a  liar,  a 
drunkard,  a  creature  lower  tban  tbe  beasts, 
and  tbe  law  would  not  binder  bim.  It  was 
only  if  it  could  be  proved  tbat  be  bad 
destroyed  tbe  poor  animal  life,  and  set  ber 
free  from  bis  cruel  tyranny,  tbat  tbe  law 
would  interfere  and  avenge  ber. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Very  crusbing  was  tbe  blow  tbat  bad 
fallen  upon  Ben  ;  it  seemed  impossible  tbat 
tbe  persons  wbo  bad  belped  bim  to  save  little 
Bess,  and  to  punisb  ber  tyrant,  were  now 


quite  unable  to  protect  ber  Longer.  Tbe 
matron  of  tbe  Sbelter  bad  described  to  bim 
bow  tbe  Lord  Mayor  of  London  bad  opened 
it  as  a  refuge  for  cruelly-used  cbildren,  and 
bow  be  bad  given  tbe  key  to  a  Baroness  and 
a  Cardinal.  Ben  did  not  know  wbat  tbese 
latter  titles  meant,  but  tbey  conveyed  to  bim 
tbe  impression  of  absolute  power.  Every 
sliadow  of  dread  and  anxiety  for  bis  little 
Blessing  bad  been  swept  from  bis  mind  ; 
be  bad  believed  ber  to  be  as  safe  as  tbe 
cbildren  of  tbe  Lord  Mayor  bimself. 

But  tbey  bad  given  ber  up  !  Tbey  bad 
sent  tbe  belpless  little  victim  back  to  tbe 
loatbsome  den  from  wbicb  be  bad  rescued 
ber  at  tbe  peril  of  bis  life.  It  was  not  done 
willingly,  but  tbe  law  demanded  it.  Tbere 
was  no  power  on  eartli  to  stand  between 
little  Bess  and  ber  tyrants. 

But  Ben  bad  been  learning  a  good  deal 
during  tbe  last  tbree  montbs ;  be  knew 
now  tbat  God  loved  tbe  cbild  even  more  tban 
be  did,  and  if  man  could  not  belp  bim  God 
Almigbty  could.  No  question  tormented 
Ben's  mind  as  to  tbe  mystery  of  God 
permitting  sucb  sin  and  suffering.  Sin  and 
misery  bad  been  ever  present  and  most 
powerful  in  Ben's  expei'ience  of  life  ;  tbey 
needed  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God 
to  combat  tliem.  As  soon  as  be  beard  of 
sucb  a  Being  be  believed  in  Him ;  and 
it  seemed  to  bim  as  if  tbe  conflict  was  all 
but  visible.  He  would  be  on  God's  side, 
and  God  would  belp  bim  to  save  little  Bess ; 
be  would  bave  no  more  to  do  witb  tbe 
Society  wbicb  bad  failed  bim. 

Ben  knew  enougb  of  duty  not  to  quit  tbe 
place  wbicb  bad  been  found  for  bim  without 
giving  a  week's  notice  ;  and  be  made  up  a 
bundle  of  tbe  best  suit  of  clotbes  tbat  bad 
been  given  to  bim  and  left  it  at  tbe  Sbelter, 
witb  tbe  words,  "  I'm  goin'  to  foller  my 
little  Bess,"  written  on  a  soiled  slip  of  paper. 
Tben  be  went  back  to  bis  old  baunts  ;  but 
bis  comrades  bad  found  another  captain, 
and  be  was  no  longer  chief  among  them. 
Ben  bad  not  seen  his  little  Bess  for  more 
than  a  week  ;  and  bis  heart  hungered  for  a 
glimpse  of  her.  He  had  not  even  bid  ber 
good-bye,  for  George  Page  had  been  per- 
suaded to  leave  ber  another  night  in  tbe 
Shelter,  because  the  cbild  was  still  delicate, 
and  the  January  night  was  too  cold  for  ber. 
But  be  bad  gone  for  ber  early  tbe  next 
morning,  and  taken  her  away  whilst  Ben 
was  at  his  work.  Witb  a  high  courage 
worthy  of  a  hero  tbe  lad  climbed  the  familiar 
stairs  wbicb  led  to  George  Page's  room. 
It  was  as  perilous  as  venturing  into  tbe  den 
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of  a  wild  beast ;  but  his  little  darling  was  there, 
and  he  must  see  her,  and  if  possible  comfort 
her  a  little. 

He  knocked  quietly  at  the  door,  with  an 
unsteady  hand  and  a  beating  heart,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  After  listening 
intently  for  a  few  minutes,  he  ventured  to 
touch  the  handle  ;  it  yielded  readily,  and  he 
pushed  the  door  silently  ajar.  The  room 
was  bare  and  empty. 

The  shock  made  him  stagger  as  if  he  had 
received  the  heavy  blow  he  had  expected. 
Gone  !  yes,  they  were  all  gone,  little  Bess 
with  them,  in  their  cruel  hands,  unprotected, 
friendless,  lost !  It  was  worse  for  her  than 
in  the  former  days. 

After  a  while,  though  he  still  felt  stunned 
and  bewildered  with  fright,  Ben  went  dovra 
to  the  next  floor  to  make  inquiries.  The 
woman  there  was  an  old  neighbour,  and 
almost  a  friend. 

"  Ay  !  "  she  said,  "  George  Page  flitted  a 
week  ago,  afore  his  precious  wife  came  out 
o'  jail.  We  told  him  we'd  almost  tear  her 
to  pieces.  You  see,  Ben,  we  never  knew  how 
bad  she  were  with  little  Bess,  she  kept  her 
so  close.  But  I've  given  her  crusts  many 
and  many  a  time  ;  and  we  did  think  as  she'd 
gone  into  the  country,  when  we  lost  sight  of 
her,  poor,  dear  little  creature !  No,  no!  Mrs. 
George  Page  musn't  show  her  face  here  agen, 
I  promise  her." 

"  But  don't  you  know  nothink  about 
them  ?  "  asked  Ben. 

"  Not  a  jot,"  she  anwered  ;  "  and  don't 
want  to.  I'd  make  the  place  they're  gone  to 
too  hot  to  hold  'em." 

"  But  they've  got  my  little  Bess,"  he  said 
with  a  sob. 

"  Got  little  Bess  !  "  echoed  the  woman  ; 
"  got  Httle  Bess !  didn't  those  folks  know 
what  sort  o'  woman  she  was  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  they've  let  her  have  that  poor 
little  thing  agen  ?  " 

"  George  Page  could  ha'  sent  them  to  jail 
if  they'd  kept  her,"  explained  Ben  ;  "that's 
the  law,  you  know.  He  could  ha'  sent  me  to 
jail  for  carryin'  her  off  too  ;  him  as  is  the 
captain  at  the  Shelter  says  he'd  go  to  jail 
and  welcome,  only  still  George  Page  could 
claim  little  Bess.  But  now  I've  got  to  find 
her  again." 

Day  and  night  Ben  pursued  his  search, 
wandering  mile  after  mile  about  the  labyrinth 
of  city  streets,  always  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  little  Bess  was  close  at  hand  ;  perhaps 
just  round  the  next  corner,  if  he  could  only 
reach  the  place  quickly  enough.  He  grew 
thin  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  sank  deeply 


into  their  sockets.  His  old  comrades 
provided  him  with  scanty  food,  and  with 
lodgings  when  the  nights  were  extraordinarily 
cold  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  find  himself 
with  these  necessaries  of  existence.  By 
night  he  went  about  from  one  drowsy  vagrant 
to  another  of  the  homeless  groups,  who 
occupied  the  bridges,  and  the  squares,  when 
traffic  was  over,  and  the  police  ceased  to  bid 
them  move  on.  By  day  he  watched  at 
factory  gates  and  dockyard  doors,  and 
wherever  he  saw  a  crowd  of  working  men 
he  threaded  his  way  in  and  out  among  them, 
looking  and  asking  after  George  Page.  His 
comrades,  with  the  fi-eemasonry  of  gutter- 
lads,  made  inquiries  from  all  the  boys  coming 
in  their  way ;  and  far  and  wide  it  became 
knowTi  that  a  lad  in  "Whitechapel  was 
searching  for  a  workman  named  George 
Page,  who  was  keeping  from  him  a  little 
girl  given  to  him  by  her  mother. 

At  last  the  long-hoped-for,  glad  tiding? 
reached  him.  George  Page  and  his  wife  had 
moved  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It 
was  almost  as  much  concealment  as  if  they 
had  emigrated  to  America. 

CHAPTER    VII r. 

Ben  felt  that  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary.  If  he  was  once  seen  by  his 
enemies  in  the  neighbourhood  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  catching  a  sight  of  little 
Bess.  Disguise  was  impossible  to  him,  for 
he  had  always  worn  tattered  clothing,  and 
gone  barefoot,  and  the  disguise  of  a  good 
suit  was  quite  unattainable.  He  could  only 
lie  in  ambush,  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity 
that  might  offer  itself. 

He  saw  George  Page  go  out  to  work,  and 
his  wife  pay  a  brief  visit  to  a  gin-shop  for  a 
morning  dram.  The  woman  looked  more 
degraded  than  formerly,  as  if  her  mask  of 
respectability  was  growing  irksome  to  her. 
Presently,  when  the  school  bells  began  to 
ring  out  shrilly  into  the  air,  she  appeared  in 
the  street  again  leading  little  Bess  by  the 
hand. 

But  what  a  sad  little  creature  !  Pale  and 
wan  again,  with  terror  lurking  in  her  eyes 
and  in  her  shrinking  little  frame;  with  thin, 
weak  arms  hanging  listlessly  at  her  side,  and 
tottering  feet  swollen  with  chilblains,  and 
WTapped  round  with  rags  already  wet  from 
the  mud  of  the  streets.  She  looked  almost 
silly,  thought  Ben,  with  a  strange  fresh 
anguish  in  his  heart.  If  he  did  not  save  her 
soon  she  would  become  an  idiot. 

For  Mrs.  Page  had  learned  a  lesson  in 
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prison.  It  did  not  do  to  make  the  marks  of 
her  cruelty  too  plain  ;  there  were  more  cun- 
ning ways  of  reaching  her  end.  George  had 
kept  up  the  payments  to  insure  the  child's 
life,  and  the  six  guineas  would  be  theirs 
any  time  she  died  a  natural  death.  It 
was  easy  to  help  nature  without  betraying 
herself.  Food  that  poisoned  instead  of 
nourished,  exposure  to  the  bitter  weather, 
constant  misery  of  mind  and  body — these 
will  kill  a  child  scon  enough  if  persevered 
in.  At  the  last,  when  the  child  was  dying, 
she  would  call  in  a  doctor,  and  so  get  a  cer- 
tificate that  would  make  all  right.  Rachel's 
little  Blessing  had  become  a  curse  to  her. 

Ben  followed,  hiding  himself  behind  casual 
passers-by,  and  saw  to  what  school  her  step- 
mother took  little  Bess,  and  then  he  lingered 
near  the  spot  till  midday  came.  But  before 
the  clock  struck  twelve  Mrs.  Page  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  to  take  the  child  home. 
"  She  is  so  poorly,"  Ben  heard  her  say  to  the 
assistant  teacher  ;  "  I  daren't  let  her  go  to 
and  fro  by  herself." 

Day  after  day  Ben  watched  and  tracked 
them  cautiously ;  but  the  woman  was  vigi- 
lant, and  never  let  little  Bess  out  of  her 
sight.  He  grew  bold  enoiigh  in  his  despair 
to  follow  them  to  the  door  of  their  room,  and 
to  listen  with  sinking,  sickening  heart  to  the 
stifled  moans  and  cries  of  his  darling.  It 
was  breaking  his  heart,  this  prolonged  hope- 
less waiting  for  a  chance ;  but  it  would  not 
be  less  heart-breaking  to  give  it  up,  and  he 
was  near  the  child  if  he  could  not  save  her. 

At  last,  one  night  towards  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  keenest  blasts  of  the  east 
winds  were  blowing,  and  when  the  waters 
that  were  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  rough 
gale  were  freezing  hard,  Ben  stole  up  the 
dark  staircase  after  midnight  only  because 
he  was  restless  with  his  longing  after  his 
little  Bess.  They  were  living  at  the  top  of 
the  house  again,  and  a  broken  window  on 
the  landing  looking  east  gave  entrance  to  the 
cruel  gusts  of  wind  and  to  the  bitter  frost 
in  the  air.  Only  through  this  opening  came 
a  gleam  of  light,  and  in  it  he  caught  sight 
of  a  small  heap  lying  across  the  threshold 
of  George  Page's  room.  All  was  still  and 
dark.  He  crept  stealthily  towards  it,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand.  Yes  !  it  was  little 
Bess  herself,  turned  out  almost  naked  into 
the  bitter  cold. 

Very  swiftly  and  silently,  whispering, 
"  It's  me,  Ben,  my  little  Bess  !  "  he 
gathered  the  child  to  his  breast  and  fled. 
He  dared  not  stop  to  take  breath,  or  to  look 
behind  Inm.     There  was  an  unspeakable  joy 


in  his  heart.  At  length  God  had  taken  his 
side  against  the  wicked  tyrants,  and  had 
delivered  little  Bess  to  his  care.  God  would 
help  him  to  take  care  of  her :  he  would  not 
give  her  up  again  to  any  one.  Those  kind 
people,  who  had  been  too  weak  to  save  her, 
should  never  have  her  in  their  keeping.  God 
and  himself  would  do  it  all  alone. 

He  did  not  stop  till  he  was  over  London 
Bridge,  and  then  he  only  paused  for  half  a 
minute  to  wrap  the  child's  icy  limbs  and 
body  in  his  jacket.  He  kissed  her  little  face, 
and  started  on  his  flight  again,  a  little  more 
slowly,  for  now  he  must  decide  which  way 
he  would  take.  It  would  not  do  to  venture 
into  the  old  neighbourhood,  where  George 
Page  might  find  them  in  the  morning,  lor 
they  would  know  who  it  was  that  had  once 
more  stolen  their  little  victim  from  them, 
and  would  do  their  best  to  track  him.  They 
had  wanted  little  Bess  to  die  of  cold,  and 
get  the  six  guineas  for  her  burial ;  but  they 
would  be  baulked  of  that.  He  laughed 
gleefully  as  he  thought  of  their  rage  and 
disappointment. 

On  Tower  Hill  Ben  felt  it  safe  to  stop 
and  sit  down  to  rest  awhile.  Little  Bess 
had  neither  stirred  nor  sighed  in  his  arms, 
and  he  began  to  feel  a  slight  new  feeling  of 
alarm.  She  ought  to  have  awaked  from  her 
heavy  sleep  by  this.  He  drew  his  hand 
gently  do-mi  her  thin,  shrivelled  arm,  which 
had  grown  no  warmer,  though  it  had  lain 
against  his  breast.  The  wasted  body  was 
cold  also,  and  the  faded  lips  on  which  he 
pressed  his  ovm  had  an  icy  chill.  Ben 
uttered  a  bitter  cry,  smothered  and  sup- 
pressed lest  it  should  be  heard  by  some 
enemy  ;  for  he  knew  that  little  Bess  was 
dead  ! 

He  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  as  if  he  him- 
self had  been  struck  by  death.  An  exceed- 
ing bitterness  of  soul  overwhelmed  him. 
There  had  been  so  many  who  might  have 
saved  her  life.  She  had  not  been  done  to 
death  in  some  deserted  place  ;  she  had  gone 
to  and  fro  in  crowded  streets,  and  hundreds 
of  her  fellow-men  had  seen  her  hunger- 
stricken  frame  and  her  sad,  worn  face.  Day 
after  day  she  had  gone  with  other  children 
to  school,  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  happy 
little  ones  who  had  fathers  and  mothers  that 
loved  them  ;  but  no  one  had  noticed  that 
her  face  bore  traces  of  cruelty,  or  if  they 
had  noticed  they  had  considered  it  as  nothing 
uncommon  or  out  of  the  way.  The  child 
had  been  slowly  murdered  in  open  day,  and 
by  almost  legal  means. 

Ben  felt  all  this  vaguely,  though  he  could 
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not  put  it  into  words,  and  his  anguish  was 
very  great.  But  presently  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  a  voice  within  him,  in  his  soul,  was 
saying :  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  had  learned  the 
words  at  the  Shelter  ;  but  now,  or  so  he 
fancied,  a  very  quiet,  still,  low  voice  was 
whispering  them  to  his  downcast  heart.  His 
head  had  been  resting  on  the  chilly  forehead 
of  little  Bess  ;  but  he  lifted  it  up  in  mingled 
surprise  and  comfort,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
the  Lord  standing  before  him,  with  arms 
stretched  out  to  take  the  child.  Yes,  she  had 
been  cruelly,  wickedly  tortured  to  death  in 
this  world  ;  but  already  she  was  gone  to  the 
truest  Friend  of  all  little  children.  What 
He  would  do  for  her  Ben  did  not  know,  but 
He  would  take  her  to  heaven,  and  that  was 
far  better  than  anything  he  could  do.  That 
imseen  Friend  would  carry  her  in  His  bosom 
to  that  blessed  place.  He  had  heard  many 
a  mother  say  it  was  best  for  their  little  one  to 
die  ;  and  now  he  knew  it. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  with  this  dear 
little  lifeless  form,  lying  such  a  dead  weight 
on  his  knees  ?  He  might  carry  it  back,  and 
lay  it  where  he  found  it,  on  the  cold,  hard 
threshold  of  her  father's  door.  But  then  he 
and  her  stepmother  would  gain  their 
purpose,  and,  no  one  knowing  that  they  had 
turned  their  dying  child  out  of  doors  to 
hasten  the  end,  they  would  claim  and  get 
the  money  for  which  her  life  was  insured. 
Then  the  thought  flashed  across  him  that  if 
George  Page  discovered  him,  he  could  send 
him  to  jail  for  stealing  away  little  Bess  again, 
even  though  she  was  dead.  Ben  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  jail ;  it  had  been  the  destruction 
of  boys  he  knew,  who  were  no  older  than 
himself,  and  who  had  come  out  of  prison  to 
sink  from  bad  to  worse.  He  must  save 
himself,  now  he  could  not  save  little  Bess. 

After  a  while  he  resolved  what  he  would 
do.  He  recollected  a  narrow  street,  running 
down  between  high  buildings  to  a  little 
wharf,  where  a  boat  was  usually  swinging 
to  and  fro  on  the  tide.  Nobody  would  be 
about  do\\"n  there.  It  was  four  o'clock  now, 
and  the  sun  would  be  rising  soon  after  six  ; 
the  dawn  would  come  an  hour  sooner.     He 


must  start  off  if  he  meant  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  to  do. 

Ben  lifted  the  dead  child  gently  in  his 
arms,  and  sped  away  eastward,  facing  the 
bitter  wind.  The  dark,  narrow  street  was 
silent ;  and  his  bare  feet  carried  him  silently 
do^vn  it.  The  little  wharf  and  empty  boat 
were  deserted,  only  a  small  red  lamp  twinkled 
like  a  star  at  the  stern  of  the  latter.  In 
spite  of  the  blustering  wind,  the  boat  was 
sparkling  with  frost,  and  the  water,  dashing 
up  against  the  sides  of  it,  and  sprinkling  the 
lad  with  spray,  was  as  cold  as  the  icy  hand 
of  little  Bess.  The  tide  was  flowing  sea- 
ward with  a  rapid  current,  and  the  strong 
wind  beating  it  back  again  made  the  river 
toss  to  and  fro  against  its  banks.  Just 
do'UTi  on  the  horizon  was  the  faintest  streak 
of  the  coming  dawn  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
sky  was  imbroken  darkness.  By  the  red  light 
of  the  lamp,  Ben  looked  for  the  last  time 
at  his  little  Blessing  ;  the  child  looked  as  if 
she  was  sleeping,  with  a  rosy  smile  on  her 
dear  face.  What  would  life  be  to  him 
Avithout  her  ?  He  fastened  his  ragged  jacket 
more  closely  about  her,  and  then  stepped 
with  his  burden  in  his  trembling  arms  on  to 
the  slippery  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me," 
he  said  half  aloud  ;  "  suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  She's  comin'  to  you,  God,  and 
some  day  I'll  come  too." 

But  as  he  bent  down  to  lay  little  Bess 
gently  on  the  troubled  waters,  whether  it 
was  because  of  the  slippery  plank  on  which 
he  stood,  or  because  the  boat  gave  a  sudden 
lurch,  he  fell  with  her  into  the  icy  current. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  fought  against 
the  hurrying  of  the  tide ;  but  he  had  spent 
his  strength  in  seeking  to  save  the  child 
he  loved  so  dearly,  and  none  was  left  for  his 
OANTi  deliverance.  His  arm  still  clasped  her 
fondly  and  closely  to  him  ;  and  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning  they  were  swept  along  the 
eddies  of  the  busy  river.  The  crew  of  an 
inward-bound  collier  picked  them  up  after 
awhile,  but  nobody  knew  who  the  two 
children  were.  They  were  ragged  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  great  city,  and  they  were  buried 
together  in  one  of  its  great  cemeteries. 


"TWELVE  YEARS  OLD." 


By  the  late  ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D. 


NO  word  is  spoken  in  the  Gospel  story 
about  the  earhest  years  of  the  Saviour's 
life.  We  never  see  Him  after  He  is  presented 
in  the  Temple  till  He  is  "  twelve  years  old." 
Not  one  thing  about  Him  is  told  us  from 
the  time  He  was  an  infant  until  now,  when 
He  is  a  lad.  Some  people  have  thought 
this  very  strange,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  grow  up  in  a  human 
home,  in  a  house,  in  a  street,  should  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  go  out  and  come  in,  and 
meet  with  other  children,  and  learn  lessons, 
and  talk  to  His  mother  and  to  other  people, 
and  pray  to  God  His  Father— strange,  that 
He  should  do  all  this  for  twelve  years,  and 
yet  that  we  should  not  be  told  one  word 
about  it.  We  do  not  know  anything  He 
said,  we  do  not  know  anything  He  did,  for 
all  that  time. 

Well,  I  think  it  shows  this,  that  God 
can  carry  on  His  greatest  work  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  His  own  dear  Son  was  in 
the  world  twelve  years,  and  no  one  knew 
about  Him  ;  at  least,  no  one  but  His  mother 
and  Joseph.  During  all  that  time  He  was 
a  perfect  child — ^just  what  a  growing  child 
ought  to  be— and  yet  no  one  really  thought 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa\dour  of 
the  world.  His  mother  knew  a  good  deal ; 
but  even  she  did  not  know  all ;  and  some- 
times, I  daresay,  could  hardly  tell  what  to 
think  of  His  wonderful  childhood. 

I  think  that  this  twelve  years'  silence 
shows  this,  that  little  boys  and  girls,  if  they 
want  to  be  God's  children,  ought  to  be  quiet. 
They  ought  not  to  be  much  seen  or  much 
heard.  They  ought  to  listen  more  than  they 
speak.  They  ought  to  learn.  They  may 
talk  to  one  another  or  to  their  parents  ;  for 
God  means  children  to  talk,  just  as  He 
means  the  birds  to  sing  ;  but  they  must  not 
try  to  put  themselves  forward  as  if  they  were 
great  persons,  for  they  are  not.  Jesus  was 
great,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  yet  He  was 
quiet  and  retiring.  You,  dear  children,  are 
not  great,  although  you  are  so  very  dear  to 
many ;  do  not  act  as  if  you  were.  Be 
silent.     Be  busy.     Be  humble. 

But  now  I  want  to  show  you  that,  after 
all,  and  although  there  is  nothing  written 
about  Jesus  Christ  during  these  years,  yet 
we  may  know  a  good  deal  about  this  little 
boy  before  He  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  I 
think  we  may  find  out  a  good  deal  more 
than  this  story  tells  us. 


This  is  what  I  mean.  If  you  see  a  man 
thirty  years  old,  able  to  do  some  very  difficult 
thing — make  a  machine  with  many  parts 
in  it,  or  paint  a  beautiful  picture,  or  make  a 
very  skilful  wood  engraving,  or  say  that  he 
is  able  to  translate  quite  easily  a  difficult 
piece  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Arabic — you  are 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  begin  to  do  any 
of  these  things  when  he  was  thirty,  or  even 
twenty-five  years  old.  Very  likely  he  began 
to  learn  to  do  them  when  he  was  a  boy. 
One  of  our  English  poets  has  said  that  "the 
boy  is  father  to  the  man."  Is  that  not  a 
strange  thing  to  say  ?  But  it  is  quite  true. 
It  is  when  people  are  boys  and  girls  that 
they  begin  to  be  what  they  are  to  be  all 
their  lives  afterwards.  Well,  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  thirty  years  old.  He  showed 
Himself  publicly,  and  everyone  knew  then 
what  He  was.  He  began  to  go  from  place 
to  place  to  teach,  and  He  went  up  and  down 
through  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea. 
He  began  to  speak  a  great  deal  to  His  own 
disciples,  and  to  httle  groups  of  people 
wherever  He  found  them  ;  and  although  He 
did  not  tell  them  anything  about  His  own 
boyish  days,  those  who  listened  to  Him, 
and  who  thought  about  it,  must  have  known 
some  things  certainly  about  Him  when  He 
was  a  boy. 

One  thing  I  venture  to  say  about  Him  is, 
that  when  He  tvas  a  boy  He  teas  very  fond  of 
fiowers.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one 
of  the  first  of  His  Sermons,  He  says : 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
"They  toil  not,"  like  a  man  in  the  field; 
they  spin  not,  like  a  woman  at  home  ;  and 
yet  all  the  toiling  men  m  the  world,  and  all 
the  spinning  women  could  not  make  a  lily, 
or  anything  half  so  beautiful.  "  Consider 
the  lilies."  The  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
is  not  merely  "look  at  them  for  a  moment 
as  you  pass  by,"  but  "  look  into  them,  study 
them,  observe  them  well."  Look  at  the 
texture  of  them  ;  look  at  the  shading  of  the 
blossoms,  and  the  shaping  of  the  leaf. 
"  Consider  the  lilies  !  "  Had  not  He  done  that 
when  He  was  a  boy,  and  ever  since  ?  There 
were  plenty  of  lilies  for  Him  to  see — liUes  of 
many  kinds  and  of  many  colours.  Plenty 
of  flowers  too  besides  the  lilies.  Palestine  is 
the  land  of  flowers  ;  in  spring  especially, 
the  land  is  covered  with  them,  and  they  are 
bright  and  beautiful  on  all  the  hill-sides.  I 
think    I    can   see   this   boy,    who   lived   in 
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Nazareth,  up  among  the  hills  of  GaUlee, 
going  out  among  the  flowers  and  looking  at 
them,  and  lingering  over  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  rest,  and  "  consideriiirf'"  it ;  thinking 
for  a  moment,  perhaps,  that  He  would  pull 
it,  and  take  it  home  to  His  mother,  and  then 
— because  He  loved  all  life,  and  would  not 
kill  a  flower  in  its  beauty,  letting  it  grow  on 
its  stem,  thinking  in  His  heart  perhaps — 
"  The  angels  will  come  and  look  at  it,  and 
that  will  be  better  than  taking  it  home." 
Now,  children  and  young  people,  if  you 
want  to  be  like  Jesus,  you  must  learn  to  love 
flowers.  Some  of  you  have  this  love  by 
nature.  Keep  it !  it  is  very  precious  ;  but  if  you 
have  not  got  much  of  it,  "consider  the  lilies," 
and  you  will  soon  come  to  love  them. 

The  love  of  flowers  will  not  save  your 
souls.  Nobody  says  that  it  will ;  but  it  will 
give  you  a  little  more  soul  to  be  saved,  and  it 
will  bring  you  a  little  more  into  sympathy 
with  the  Saviour.  If  He  loved  flowers,  I 
ought  to  love  them  too.  If  He  admired 
them,  so  shall  I.  If  He  studied  them,  and 
saw  in  them  the  love,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  beauty  of  God,  they  will  teach 
me  the  same  lessons.  We  have  not  got  the 
pure  air  and  the  bright  light,  and  the  warm 
sun  of  Palestine,  and  some  flowers  which 
grow  there  will  not  grow  here.  But  some 
also  grow  here  which  will  not  grow  so  well 
there,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  ones  in 
England.  Love  them !  Depend  upon  it  that 
simple  and  pure  tastes  like  these  go  into  the 
very  character.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
you  love  will  go  into  your  heart,  and  you 
will  be  a  better  and  a  purer  child  because 
you  are  like  Christ  in  this. 

II. 

Now  let  us  rise  from  the  flowers  to  the 
birds.  I  think  this  little  boy  was  a  great 
lover  of  birds,  for  in  the  same  sermon  He 
says  :  "  Behold  the  fowls  "  (or  birds)  "  of  the 
air."  "  Behold  "  means  "  consider  well  " — 
watch  them  and  see  their  ways — how  they 
fly — how  they  feed — how  they  build  their 
nests,  and  hatch  and  rear  their  young. 
"  They  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns."  Depend  upon  it,  He 
who  speaks  in  this  way  was  accustomed  to 
watch  the  birds  when  He  was  young.  "  Oh, 
but,"  you  may  say,  "  He  only  looked  at  the 
birds  in  general.  He  didn't  take  any 
particular  notice  of  them."  Yes,  He  did  ; 
for  He  mentions  some  particular  birds. 
"Consider  the  ravens,"  He  says.  No  doubt 
He  had  considered  them  well.  The  raven  is 
a  very  remarkable  bird  ;  it  is  intensely  black, 


with  gleams  of  purple  passing  into  green, 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  English  crow, 
and  far  wiser.  It  is  a  strong  and  very  bold 
bird,  almost  like  an  eagle  in  its  boldness.  It 
has  a  very  quick  scent,  a  very  clear  eye,  a 
very  loud  harsh  voice,  and  a  very  swift  wing. 
A  raven,  you  remember,  was  sent  out  of  the  ark 
— ravens  fed  Elijah — "consider  the  ravens." 

And  what  is  that  flock  of  smaller  birds  ? 
Why,  they  are  sparrows,  found  in  nearly  all 
countries.  Busy,  noisy,  bustling  little 
creatures  they  are  ;  up  in  the  morning  early, 
soon  to  bed  at  night.  And  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  can 
fall  to  the  ground  without  our  Father — 
nothing  can  happen  to  it  without  His  know- 
ledge. And  He  speaks  of  the  hen  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  of  the 
gentle  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

He  knew  not  only  about  the  birds,  but 
about  the  beasts  too.  "  The  foxes  have  holes," 
He  says,  and  it  seems  to  me  He  must  have 
looked  into  the  holes  of  the  foxes  many  a 
time  when  he  was  young,  on  the  mountain 
sides  of  Galilee.  "  The  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests."  Don't  you  think  he  must  have  looked 
into  the  soft,  downy  little  house,  and  seen 
the  tiny,  speckled  eggs  ?  But  you  may  be 
sure  He  never  took  one  egg  away,  far  less 
would  He  take  the  nest  with  the  little  birds 
in  it,  leaving  the  mother  to  break  her  heart 
and  die  for  want  of  them.  Shame  on  the 
boy  that  does  that !  Shame  on  him  !  Kind- 
ness to  animals  and  birds  and  all  creatures 
is  part  of  the  religion  of  all  good  people.  It 
was  part  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  when 
He  was  a  boy,  and  it  must  be  part  of  yours. 
Y^ou  can  understand  this.  There  are  some 
things  in  religion  you,  my  dear  yoimg  readers, 
cannot  understand  yet,  partly  because  they 
are  always  expressed  in  big,  difficult  words. 
But  you  all  know  that  you  ought  to  be  kind 
to  animals,  and  to  all  living  things.  You 
ought  to  hang  the  cage  where  the  canary  is 
in  the  place  where  it  will  get  light,  and 
where  it  will  sing  and  be  happy  ;  and  I 
think  you  will  do  it.  And  the  little  dog — 
you  would  not  beat  it,  I  am  sure,  although 
you  know  you  can  frighten  it ;  because  you 
are  a  boy,  and  it  is  only  a  dog.  And  you 
would  not  tease  the  cat,  because  it  is  so 
much  less  than  you.  I  tell  you  that  if  any 
of  you  do  these  things,  and  have  pleasure  in 
doing  them,  I  don't  know  what  may  become 
of  you.  You  must  either  change  very  much 
and  repent  and  be  sorry  for  what  you  have 
done,  or  you  cannot  go  to  heaven. 

A  great  deal  more  is  needful  to  get  to  heaven 
than  kindness  to  animals,  but  so  much  is  need- 
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ful ;  Jesus  Christ  will  never  receive  a  cruel, 
unkind  boy  or  girl  into  His  Heaven  of  Love. 

For  think,  in  your  little  way  you  can  be 
like  Christ  in  being  kind  to  the  creatures 
beneath  you.  For  where  did  Christ  live 
before  He  came  into  this  world  ?  He  lived 
in  heaven,  He  lived  in  blessedness.  Bright 
angels  were  singing  His  praise,  and  flying 
fast  and  far  to  serve  Him ;  and  He  might  have 
lived  there  for  ever,  for  heaven  is  a  large, 
and  a  beautiful,  and  a  happy  place. 

But  there  was  trouble  down  here  on  the 
earth.  Man  had  sinned,  and  could  not  be 
happy,  and  could  not  get  himself  right  again 
do  what  he  would.  And  Jesus  could  not 
stay  in  Heaven  and  listen  to  the  angels' 
songs  ;  He  felt  that  He  must  leave  it  all,  and 
come  down  to  the  earth  to  save  man. 

Suppose  the  angels  had  said  to  Him, 
"  Save  man  ?  Go  away  down  into  that 
darkness  and  trouble,  among  creatm-es  so  far 
beneath  yourself ;  bo  far  even  beneath 
us?  How  can  you  think  of  it?"  And 
the  Lord's  ans"yer  might  have  been,  "It 
is  because  they  are  so  low  that  I  pity 
them  so  much,  it  is  because  they  are  so 
miserable  that  I  must  go  and  save  them." 
And  you  must  do  likewise  if  you  want  to  be 
like  Jesus  Christ ;  you  must  be  kind  to  the 
creatures  beneath  you,  and  love  and  pity  and 
help  them.  There  is  a  long  way  between  even 
a  very  wise  dog  and  you,  or  between  a  very 
wise  ape  and  you,  a  long,  long  way;  but  it 
is  a  far  longer  distance  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  you,  indeed  it  is  so  far  that  no  one  can 
reckon  it.  But  He  came  all  that  long  way, 
and  was  born,  and  greAV  up,  first  a  little  boy, 
and  then  a  man,  and  after  He  had  done  and 
suffered  a  great  deal  He  died  for  us  ;  and 
with  His  example  before  us  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  us  if  we  are  not  gentle  and  kind  to 
bird  and  beast,  and  even  to  creeping  things, 
for  they  are  all  the  creatures  of  God. 

III. 

Let  us  now  go  higher  still,  for  we  know 
that  this  boy,  twelve  years  old,  was  gentle 
and  kind  and  helpful,  as  far  as  He  could  be, 
to  the  other  little  boys  and  girls  whom  He 
knew.  It  is  not  written  dovm  in  the  Gospels 
that  He  was  so,  but  this  is  written,  that  He 
' '  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man."  You  never  knew 
a  selfish,  or  surly,  or  cruel,  or  imkind  boy 
gromng  in  favour  with  man  I  Never !  Every- 
body dislikes  him,  and  tries  to  get  out  of  his 
way.  He  is  not  invited  to  pleasant  gather- 
ings, he  is  not  trusted  with  little  secrets,  you 
don't  see  other  boys  put  their  arms  around 


him  as  they  walk  along  the  road.  But  the 
open-hearted,  honest,  sunshiny  boy  does 
grow  in  favour  with  all  who  know  him,  and 
Jesus  must  have  been  such  a  boy.  I  think 
He  was  a  serious  boy,  for  He  had  deep 
thoughts  and  far  views  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
He  was  not  gloomy,  but  cheerful  and  kind, 
and  as  gentle  as  He  was  brave. 

Look  at  that  group  of  little  folks,  boys  and 
girls,  standing  close  together,  chattering  like 
sparrows,  and  moAang  about,  first  into  and 
then  out  of  the  little  circle  like  bees  going  in 
and  out  of  the  door  of  a  hive.  But  look  ! 
While  they  are  talking,  round  the  comer 
comes  a  big,  surly- looking  boy,  and  at  once  the 
chattering  ceases,  and  the  sunshine  seems 
to  fade  out  of  the  air,  and  the  little  ones 
melt  away  too  with  the  sunshine  ;  one  goes 
one  way,  and  another  goes  another  way,  and 
they  say  as  plain  as  if  they  spoke  it  in  words, 
"  we  don't  want  him,  he  will  spoil  all." 

But  look  !  The  little  group  has  come 
together  again,  boys  and  girls  just  as  before, 
and  they  are  chattering  again  like  sparrows, 
and  their  rapid  little  legs  are  carrying  them 
in  and  out  of  the  circle  as  fast  as  bees  ;  and 
see — they  are  getting  into  a  difficulty  about 
something  they  are  planning,  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do,  when  there  comes  up  to 
them  a  boy  whom  they  know  very  well,  with 
light  upon  his  face,  and  a  kind  look  in  his 
eye,  and  in  a  moment  they  all  run  to  meet 
him,  saving  "  0  here  is  Frank  So-and-so ! 
He'll  teil  us  what  to  do." 

Now  I  don't  knou-  that  Jesus  Christ,  when 
He  was  a  boy,  played  much  with  other  boys 
or  went  much  with  them.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  He  sometimes  did,  and  that  He  was 
always  welcome  when  He  came,  for  "  He 
increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.'' 

Another  thing  which  we  are  quite  sure  of  is 
that  Jems  Christ  learnt  to  tvork  when  He  was  a 
boy.  Every  Jewish  boy  who  was  educated 
for  any  profession  was  required  also  to  learn 
a  trade — something  at  which  he  could  work 
with  his  hands  to  earn  a  living.  A  boy 
might  never  need  to  earn  his  bread,  or  he 
might  come  to  need  it,  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
did  when  he  worked  at  tent-making  ;  but 
whether  he  needed  it  or  not,  it  was  good  to 
learn  a  useful  trade.  Work  is  always  good. 
It  makes  people  strong  and  healthy ;  it 
keeps  them  bright  and  cheerful ;  so  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  Jesus  Christ,  when  He 
was  a  boy,  learnt  to  work.  Joseph  was  a 
"carpenter."  The  word  means  an  artisan 
in  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  and  it  is  likely 
He  learned  to  work  in  wood — in  shaping. 
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planning,  building.  He  seems  to  have  known 
a  good  deal  about  building,  for  He  often 
speaks  of  it.  He  speaks,  you  remember, 
about  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  about  the  far  wiser  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  ;  and 
about  Himself  as  the  Stone  which  the 
builders'  rejected,  but  which  became  the 
head  of  the  corner ;  and  He  speaks  to  Peter 
about  building  His  Church  upon  a  rock  ; 
so  that  in  some  kind  of  work,  like  this  hard 
but  honourable  labour,  this  Divine  boy  was 
trained,  and  becomes  to  us  an  example  of 
industry  and  diligence  which  every  boy  and 
gu-1  ought  to  imitate. 

Whatever  else  you  do,  childi-en,  learn  to 
work,  and  to  work  well,  and  to  work  cheer- 
fully. Help  father,  help  mother.  Don't 
be  ashamed  of  what  they  are  doing  ;  don't 
be  ashamed  of  what  they  send  you  to  do,  if 
only  it  be  right.  God  made  the  hand  with 
fingers,  joints,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  to 
open  and  shut,  to  give  and  take,  that  we 
might  do  a  great  deal  with  our  hands  in 
this  world,  where  so  much  needs  to  be  done ; 
and  He  made  the  feet  to  carry  us  quickly 
hither  and  thither  ;  and  the  eye  to  see  what 
we  are  doing,  and  how  to  do  it ;  and  all  the 
body,  that  we  may  work  and  help  as  Jesus 
Christ  did.  "  Our  Father  worketh  hitherto  " 
in  eveiy  star,  in  every  atom,  in  everything 
that  is ;  and  Jesus  was,  and  is,  the  greatest 
worker  in  the  whole  universe.  Children  ! 
you  must  work  too,  if  you  are  to  be  His. 

IV. 

More  still,  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
learned  lessons  ffom  His  mother,  and  perhaps 
from  others  too.  We  know  that  He  learnt 
much  by  observing  people,  and  that  He  went 
about  among  them.  He  was  a  very  enquiring 
boy,  always  learning  something  when  He 
could.  The  Jews  once  said  of  Him — "How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?"  And  so  some  people  have  sup- 
posed fi'om  that  that  Jesus  when  a  boy, 
was  not  taught  to  read  and  write.  But 
that  is  quite  a  mistake;  for  Mary  His  mother 
was  not  only  a  holy  woman,  but  she  was  a 
gifted  and  cultivated  woman.  She  once  sang 
a  beautiful  sacred  song  and  wrote  it  down  ; 
and  she  must  have  written  other  things 
about  her  Son,  which  no  one  but  herself 
could  know,  and  which  appear  in  the  Gospels ; 
so  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  would  teach 
her  little  boy,  and  would  get  others  to  teach 
Him  too.  The  Jews  only  meant  that  He 
had  not  been  at  their  great  scliools,  and 
had  never  sat   at   the  feet   of  their  great 


doctors.  They  did  not  know  what  an  eager 
mind  He  had — how  He  loved  knowledge — 
how  He  asked  questions  to  get  it — and  how 
He  was  taught  from  the  first  by  heaven. 

But  «'('  know  these  things  ;  and  I  want 
you  to  think  more  of  the  boy  Jesus  as  the 
scholar,  the  learner,  the  seeker  after  know- 
ledge. He  must  have  watched  His  mother 
as  she  put  the  leaven  in  the  meal  and  as 
she  mended  the  worn  garments  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  He  was  learning  great  lessons  out 
of  it  all — asking  His  mother,  asking  His 
teachers,  asking  the  Elders  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, venturing  even  to  ask  the  long- 
bearded  doctors  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
— losing  no  chance  of  getting  knowledge. 
And  you  must  lose  no  chance  either  of 
learniag  if  you  are  to  follow  Him.  The 
other  creatures  can  beat  you  in  many  things, 
but  you  can  beat  them  all  in  the  precious 
thing  we  call  knowledge.  The  scent  of  the 
dog  is  far  keener  than  yom's — he  can  tell 
when  a  hare  has  passed  over  the  grass  ; 
and  the  bird  can  fly  far  faster  than  you 
can  run — twenty  times  faster ;  and  the  giraffe 
can  reach  higher  up  ;  and  the  rabbit  and 
the  mole  can  go  lower  down ;  and  the 
elephant  is  stronger  than  fifty  men.  But 
none  of  these  can  read,  write,  think,  love 
as  you  do.  None  of  them  can  go  ia  thought 
away  up  through  the  sky  iato  brighter 
worlds,  and  say,  "My  tnte  home  is  there: 
tJiat  is  My  Father's  house.'' 

The  last  thing  I  want  you  to  notice  is  a 
very  important  thing.  Even  when  He  was 
still  young,  Jesus  was  about  '■'His  Father's 
business";  and  He  teaches  us  to  do  the 
same  when  we  are  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  when  we  are  men  and  women. 

Dear  children  !  That  wo  may  prepare 
to  go  to  Him  is  the  whole  business  of  life 
here — to  follow  Christ  in  the  other  things 
I  have  named,  but  most  of  all  in  this — in 
callmg  God  our  Father,  and  in  feeling 
that  He  is  our  Father,  and  that  we  must 
live  like  children.  Now  I  must  not  teach 
you  to  think  that  you  can  do  this  just  as 
Christ  did.  He  was  not  like  us  in  this — that 
He  was  "holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled  "  ; 
but  we  are  sinners  and  need  to  be  forgiven. 
We  need  to  be  made  holy,  and  to  be  helped 
and  cheered  and  led  on  to  Heaven.  But  this 
is  just  what  He  came  to  this  world  to  do. 
He  is  doing  it  now  every  day,  and  far  and  near, 
over  the  earth's  broad  bosom  multitudes  of 
childi'en,  "about  the  age  of  twelve  years," 
as  well  as  older  and  younger,  follow  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.     Surely  you  will  follow  Him  too  ! 
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SHOBT   SUNDAY  EVENING   TALES   WITH  TEE   CEILDBEN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Lord  a  little  band  and  lowly," 

Lesson  :  Psalm  xxiii. 

Text :  "Life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  things." 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  world  tlicre  is  its 
highest  spire  ;  somewhere  too  there  is 
its  biggest  mountain  ;  and  somewhere  there 
is  its  richest  man. 

We  know  what  we  mean  by  its  tallest 
spire,  and  what  we  mean  by  its  biggest 
mountain ;  but  what  do  we  mean  by  its 
richest  man  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of 
when  I  say  "  rich  "  ?  What  am  I  thinking 
of?  And  is  either  of  us  thinking  of  what 
the  Bible  means  by  riches  ?  You  think  of 
money — round  pieces  of  silver  and  gold. 
You  think  that  it  is  these  which  make 
riches.  A  rich  man  is  a  man  who  has 
thousands  of  shillings  and  sovereigns,  who 
can  buy  what  he  likes — horses,  carriages, 
mansions,  and  lauds — that  is  what  you 
think  about  when  I  say  the  words  "  a  rich 
man." 

But  that  is  the  most  foolish  of  all 
blunders.  As  if  a  man  could  be  made  by 
mone^'.  It  is  God  that  made  man  ;  and  He 
makes  him  still,  not  money.  The  more  he 
has  of  God  in  him,  the  richer  man  he  is. 

Pots  and  pans,  and  carriages,  and  barns  of 
priceless  gram,  and  broad  fields  of  cattle,  and 
miles  of  forests — these  cannot  enrich  a  man, 
for  they  are  only  thinys.  Man  is  not  one 
bit  more  of  a  man  even  if  all  the  vessels  of 
his  house  are  gold,  his  carriages  ivory,  his 
buildings  marble  and  precious  stones,  and 
his  fields  and  forests  mines  of  wealth — with 
all  that,  he  may  be  a  mean,  poverty-stricken 
man.  Largeness  of  soul,  room  for  benevo- 
lence, magnanimity  and  mercy  ;  delighting 
in  them,  being  full  of  them— that  is  the 
riches  of  a  man. 

If  we  were  snails,  then,  having  plenty  of 
cabbages  to  gnaw  at  would  be  riches,  be- 
cause it  would  be  our  life.  If  we  were 
horses,  then  tesselated  stables,  with  plenty  of 
hay  and  oats  in  the  crib,  and  fine  harness 
which  made  us  vain  and  toss  our  heads  and 
proudly  prance,  would  be  our  riches,  for  they 
would  be  our  life.  Or  if  we  were  drawing- 
rooms,  then  with  lovely  Dresden  china  on 
our  sideboards,  and  soft  Persian  carpets 
on   our    floors,    and    all    the    costly  show 


of  water  colours  on  our  walls,  we  might 
well  be  spoken  of  as  "  rich,"  for  that  would 
be  all  that  a  drawing-room  could  do  in  being 
rich.  But  we  are  neither  snails,  nor  horses, 
nor  drawing-rooms,  but  men,  made  to  be  the 
children  and  companions  of  God,  and  we 
must  be  that  or  be  small  shams,  bearing 
the  name  of  man,  with  little  or  no  right  to 
it.  It  is  that  in  our  hearts  which  God  put 
hidden  there  which  makes  us  delightful,  and 
noble,  and  worthy  to  be  loved  and  honoiu-ed 
both  by  God  and  by  man,  when  it  has 
grown  and  is  ripe — it  is  the  nature  of  us 
which  is  "rich"  or  is  "poor."  We  call  an 
orange  "  rich,"  not  because  it  is  on  a  pretty 
plate  and  in  a  handsome  house,  nor  even 
because  it  grew  on  a  fine  tree,  but  solely 
because  it  is  what  an  orange  should  be — 
it  is  full  of  juice  which  is  all  so  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  taste.  It  is  itself,  its  nature 
that  is  rich.  We  speak  of  the  colours  of  a 
damask  velvet  rose  as  "  rich,"  not  because 
of  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  glass- 
house in  which  it  is,  where  for  its  glory's 
sake  it  reigns  supreme ;  but  because  of  the 
fulness  of  the  nature  of  it.  It  is  itself 
which  is  rich,  whether  it  is  in  the  glass- 
house or  in  a  back  kitchen.  So  is  it  with 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  rich  or  poor  by  the  nature  of  them.  A 
poor  orange  is  poor  by  the  poor  nature  of  it ; 
so  is  a  poor  boy  poor  in  his  lack  of  boyhood. 
He  may  have  a  kingdom  for  a  possession 
and  mines  of  gold,  and  be  very  great,  as 
people  foolishly  call  great ;  yet,  if  he  be  poor- 
souled,  and  small,  and  selfish,  he  is  not 
great.     He  is  little. 

But  if  he  be  without  a  penny,  and  is 
gentle  and  brave  to  the  weak  and  the  help- 
less, he  is  a  rich  boy,  a  delightful  sight  to  see. 
He  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  God  made 
him  a  boy.     He  is  great  and  rich. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  such,  who,  for  all 
his  heavenly  greatness  and  riches,  was  poor 
enough  and  little  enough  too,  if  you  con- 
sider how  much  money  he  had  and  how 
high  the  top  of  his  head  was  from  the 
groimd. 

He  was  a  French  boy  (I  like  you  to  think 
of  goodness  as  in  other  nations  than  your 
own).  His  father  was  dead.  They  had 
been  well  off  while  his  father  lived,  but  now 
his  mother  had  hard  work  to  find  their  daily 
bread.     Three  brothers  had  been  put  into 
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situations,  where  tliey  kept  themselves. 
But  little  Jean,  the  boy  I  am  talking 
about,  was  considered  very  clever,  and  it  was 
decided  to  put  him  into  a  college  and  then 
to  put  his  mother  into  an  almshouse,  where 
she  could  live  on  the  charities  which  had 
been  left  for  the  poor  by  kind  people  who 
were  dead.  It  was  all  arranged  by  a  good 
friend.     Then  little  Jean  was  told. 

For  a  moment  Jean  was  quite  silent. 
Was  that  what  his  mother  had  been  crying 
so  much  about  lately  ?  Was  that  what  had 
made  her  keep  him  up  a  little  longer  in  the 
evenings,  smoothing  his  hair  and  gazing 
into  his  face — and  made  her  look  so  sad 
when  she  said.  Good-night  ?  It  all  came  to 
his  fine  little  soul  in  a  moment. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  little  man,  we  cannot  choose 
what  we  like  ;  our  friends  think  it  best," 
she  said  with  a  sigh  which  went  right  to  the 
core  of  his  manful  little  heart. 

He  turned  very  red  and  then  very  white  ; 
he  felt  as  if  a  cruelty  was  going  to  be  done 
to  his  mother,  and  that  he  would  rather  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  than  let  them  do  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  humiliation  it  was  to 
his  mother  to  have  to  live  on  charity  was 
beyond  his  powers  ;  nor  could  he  understand 
much  of  the  pain  it  was  to  a  mother  to  part 
with  the  last-born  son  of  her  dead  husband, 
and,  from  being  the  centre  of  a  family,  to  be 
a  widow  alone  in  an  almshouse.  But  the 
fine  instincts  of  a  brave  boy  were  in  him.  He 
saw  a  woman's,  his  mother's  sorrow — it  was 
in  her  face.  He  heard  it  in  her  words, 
"  Our  friends  think  it  best."  He  remem- 
bered it  sounding  in  those  tears. 

"  You  have  good  abilities,  Jean,  and  must 
make  the  best  of  them.  Your  mother  will 
be  very  comfortable,"  said  the  cure,  the 
parish  priest,  who  was  trying  to  befriend 
him.  "  It  will  give  you  a  chance  of  a  great 
position,  I  think,  some  day.  As  your 
mother  says,  we  think  it  best." 

What  the  cure  thought,  he  thought 
nothing  of.  What  did  his  mother  think '?  He 
looked  her  full  in  the  face  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  all  be  pain  for  her,  that  position  and 
pleasure  might  come  to  him. 

Was  he  clever,  did  they  say  ?  Would 
people  pay  more  for  cleverness  ?  His 
brothers,  they  said,  were  not  clever.  Was 
that  why  they  could  not  put  dresses  upon 
their  mother's  back  and  bread  into  her  cup- 
board ?  Had  they  keep  only,  and  no  wages, 
because  they  were  not  clever  ?  What  if  his 
cleverness  could  bring  money  home  to  his 
mother  and  keep  her  from  the  almshouse, 


and  keep  her  and  him  together.  He  felt 
that  her  very  heart  was  bursting  at  some- 
thing. It  was,  perhaps,  at  parting.  He 
would  not  go  to  college  !  He  cared  nothing 
about  being  a  learned  and  prosperous  man. 
He  loved  his  mother  and  would  be  guided 
by  love — that  wisest  and  best  of  guides  and 
friends. 

"  No,  Monsieur  Cure,  I  will  stop  with  my 
mother  ;  and  if  I  am  clever,  I  can  keep  her. 
I  will  try,"  he  said;  and  then  proceeded  to 
his  mother's  knee,  where  he  smoothed  back 
her  hair  from  her  brow  and  kissed  her  cheek 
and  said,  "  111  not  leave  you,  my  mother." 

The  cure's  demeanour  underwent  a  great 
change.  He  was  angry  that  all  his  kind- 
ness and  trouble  for  the  boy  was  thrown 
away.  He  argued;  he  censured;  he  pleaded — 
first  in  the  most  winning  manner,  and  then 
breaking  into  warnings,  almost  threatenings : 
"  You  will  regret  it  all  your  life.  You  are 
not  of  years  to  judge,"  he  said. 

The  cure's  pleadings  were  answered  with, 
"  I'll  not  let  my  mother  go  to  the  alms- 
house ;  I  will  not — never." 

He,  somehow,  thoroughly  understood  his 
mother  ;  and  ho  felt  Avhat  was  in  her  heart 
and  understood  his  duty  to  her.  He  must 
do  it,  at  least,  as  best  he  could.  As  for 
bright  prospects  in  life,  he  paid  no  heed  to 
them. 

The  cure  left  him.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  sell  the  watch  that  had  been  given 
him  as  a  reward  for  his  successes  at  school. 
He  then  bought  cakes  and  children's  toys 
and  set  out  on  his  rounds  as  a  young 
hawker. 

Nineteen  years  after  he  was  chosen  at 
his  village  church  to  receive  what  the 
church  called  the  prize  of  virtue — a  reward 
given  to  the  person  in  the  place  who  has 
shown  most  sacrifice  and  love  for  others. 

If  he  had  gone  to  college  he  might  have 
figured  as  a  Master  of  Arts  in  a  cap  and 
gown  and  have  then  had  a  name  among 
the  learned  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  "  o)tli/  "  (as 
people  say)  a  porter  at  an  hotel.  He 
was  still  maintaining  in  comfort  and  peace  his 
now  aged  mother.  His  heart  was  full  of 
those  old  riches  which  are  far  older  than 
the  gold  and  silver  ones — the  riches  not  of 
merchants  and  bankers,  but  of  Christ  and 
of  angels  and  of  God — mercy,  courage, 
truth,  and  the  God-like  vmderstanding  and 
wiseness  of  love.     And  this  is  your  life. 

A  monied  man  may  be  also  a  rich  man 
if  he  delight  in  using  himself  in  beneficent 
and  righteous  ways.  But  money  is  a  vain, 
a  false,  and  a  treacherous  thing,  of  which 
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the  richest  man  the  world  ever  contained, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  never  had  more  than  a 
few  pence. 

SECOND  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  ;  "  Jesus,  meek  and  gentle." 

Lesson  :  Matthew  v.  1 — 12. 
Text :  "  The  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 

You  know  that  Jesus  speaks  of  hidden 
treasures.  In  His  country  and  day  men 
got  so  much  money  that  they  had  no  hope 
of  keeping  it,  save  by  hiding  it.  They  hid 
it  under  stones  in  courtyards,  by  trees  in 
fields,  and  in  walls  of  houses. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  of  the  Princes  of 
Morocco,  who  had  so  much  money  that  he 
dug  a  great  room  mider  ground,  shovelled 
it  full  of  gold,  built  thick  walls  roimd  the 
mouth  of  the  room,  and  set  three  hundred 
negroes  inside  the  walls  to  guard  it. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  a  place  some- 
thing like  this  heathen  prince's  money-cellar. 
It  has  great  walls  and  iron  doors  and  down- 
stair places,  where  they  literally  shovel  silver 
and  gold  into  heaps,  and  there  are  police- 
guards  and  governors  and  officials,  and  if 
any  mob  were  to  try  to  overcome  these  men, 
to  break  through  and  steal,  there  would  soon 
be  a  company  of  soldiers,  horsemen  and  foot- 
soldiers,  shooting  and  mowing  and  slashing 
them  down  with  guns,  bayonets,  and  swords. 

Such  treasures  are  what  Jesus  calls 
treasures  on  earth,  which  they  don't  ever 
know  in  heaven.  "Treasure  in  heaven" 
is  of  the  inner  nature — beautiful  feelings 
which  have  their  home  in  the  spirit  of  us, 
and  are  given  out  gracefully  and  liberally 
to  whoever  is  needy  in  the  world  around  us. 

There  is  many  a  poor  boy  on  earth  that 
is  richer  than  that  Dives  Jesus  knew,  or 
than  that  Prince  of  Morocco. 

Of  such  was  a  little  schoolboy  at ,  who, 

as  he  stood  in  the  school  playground  in  the 
play  time  looking  round  him  at  his  game, 
chanced  to  see  a  pale  little  face  looking 
rather  timid.  Every  other  boy  was  noisy 
and  merry  and  in  the  throng  and  joining 
in  the  fun.  He  saw  that  this  boy  was  alone, 
quiet  and  sad,  and  nobody  was  beside  him. 
How  was  this  ?  He  must  see.  He  quietly 
left  his  place  and  slowly  made  up  to  the 
little  lonely  scholar.  That  scholar's  name 
was  Bertie.  He  was  an  orphan  child,  living 
in  an  uncle's  house.  He  was  dressed  less 
poorly  than  the  other  scholars  ;  but  they 
were  all  joyous  and  fresh  and  gay.  That 
their  sums  were  done  was  joy ;  and  when 
the  game  was  over,  they  were  all  going 
home  to  tea.     What  was  the  matter  with 


that  sad  looking  child  there?     His  school- 
fellow would  go  and  see. 

As  he  came  up  with  him  the  sad  boy 
smiled.  He  was  glad  to  see  so  nice  a  fnce. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  little  like  the  last  look  he 
had  had  of  his  mother's  face,  which  had  not 
smiled  on  him  now  for  what  seemed  so 
many  years.  She  had  been  laid  in  the 
churchyard  for  quite  half  his  little  life.  It 
was  four  summers  since  he  had  gone  to  her 
funeral.  Ever  since  then  he  had  hved  with 
people  who  did  not  want  him,  and  who 
would  not  cry  if  he  were  dead.  And  how 
much  that  means  in  the  life  of  a  child, 
neither  you  nor  I  nor  anybody  but  God 
knows. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  the  little  school- 
fellow asked. 

The  lone  little  boy  looked  up  and  said, 
"  Bertie."  He  was  rather  doubtful  whether 
he  should  smile.  He  was  afraid  of  the  only 
people  that  he  knew  ;  but  a  smile  came. 

"  Do  you  know  nobody  ?  "  the  school- 
fellow said  pitifuUy. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"  Why  don't  you  play  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  tired," 

"  Are  you  cold  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'm  hungry." 

"  You're  hungry,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  won't  you  go  home  and  get  your 
tea  then  ?  " 

"I  shan't  have  any;  I  never  have  any 
tea." 

"  Have  you  no  mother,  then  ?  "  He  had 
not  lived  long  enough  to  know  any  other 
reason  for  not  having  any  tea  than  not 
having  any  mother. 

"  No,"  said  Bertie  ;  "  she's  dead." 

By  this  time  the  two  were  sauntering  out 
of  the  playground  gateway  into  the  street. 

"  Come  along  with  me  then." 

Bertie  timidly  accepted  the  invitation  and 
went. 

The  kindly  boy  was  a  straw-worker's  lad. 
His  parents  were  very  poor.  But  he  had 
a  mother,  and  mother's  love  makes  a  little 
go  a  long  way.  So  he  was  going  home  to  a 
mug  of  hot  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread. 

The  two  arrived  at  his  door,  where  he  bade 
Bertie,  "  Just  wait  a  bit." 

The  cottage  was  a  low,  two  storey  place, 
with  bare  brick  floor  and  rafters,  and  planks 
of  the  floor  above  for  ceiling.  It  was  clean, 
but  dusky  and  barren  and  empty. 

The  door  stood  open.  The  boy  went  in. 
He  was  afraid  that  if  he  said  anything  his 
mother  might  stop  him  ;  so  he  just  stood  at 
the  table  till  his  mother  came  from  the  back 
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kitchen  and  poured  liis  cup  full  from  tlie 
pot  on  the  hob,  and  went  into  the  back 
kitchen  again.  Then,  with  the  mug  which 
was  filled  for  him,  and  his  slice  of  bread,  he 
went  out  with  it  to  Bertie.  His  mother 
heard  him. 

"  What's  he  up  to  ?  "  she  wondered  to 
herself  kindly  ;  and  going  to  the  door  to  see, 
she  found  him  giving  his  cup  of  tea  and 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  to  a  little  stranger 
boy.     The  woman  looked  and  was  glad. 

"  Bring  him  in,  my  boy,"  she  said.  And 
Bertie  was  brought  in  all  smiling,  but  with 
a  smile  like  sunshine  before  rain. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Bertie,  "  may  I  not 
go  home;  may  I  stay  here?"  It  was  a 
small  place,  and  dark  and  bare ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  so.  It  was  so  sweet  with  kindness, 
and  Bertie  hungered  more  for  kindness  than 
for  his  tea.  He  had  a  half-trustful,  half- 
timid  little  face  that  touched  the  woman. 
It  did  not  seem  sure  that  it  had  done  right 
to  come  in,  or  to  ask  to  stop  ;  it  looked  both 
rather  lost  and  rather  at  home.  Compared 
with  her  o-mi  boy,  he  was  clearly  a  little 
gentleman.  He  had  taken  his  cap  off  when 
he  came  in.  Why  was  he  so  pale  and 
pinched,  and  so  frightened  looking  ?  She 
felt  rather  as  her  boy  had  felt  when  he  was 
looking  at  him  standing  in  the  playground. 

Bertie,  if  he  lived,  would  have  plenty  of 
money  of  his  own  ;  but  he  was  with  people 
that  wanted  somebody  else  to  have  it,  who 
could  not  have  it  if  he  did  live.  But  these 
two,  mother  and  boy,  knew  nothing  of  this, 
nor  of  what  his  timid  httle  ways  meant — 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  people  he  lived  with  wanted  him  to  die. 
They  looked  to  his  getting  thin  and  ill  and 
dying.  There  are  desperately  wicked  people 
in  the  world,  and  these  people  that  Bertie 
hved  with  were  some  of  them. 

The  woman  set  him  down  to  some  more 
bread  and  tea.  Then  she  told  him  he  had 
better  go  home.  She  parted  with  him  with 
a  sigh.  But  she  spoke  to  a  policeman,  and 
he  spoke  to  his  chief,  and  he  to  his  mayor, 
and  the  mayor  spoke  to  a  gentleman  who 
looks  into  such  facts,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  that  little  boy  no  longer  lives 
where  his  only  meal  was  some  breakfast, 
and  where  he  was  not  loved.  He  is  with  his 
dear  old  grandfather,  and  has  a  pretty,  open, 
cliildlike  face,  no  longer  pinched  and  pale 
and  bewildered. 

That  straw-worker's  boy  and  his  mother 
were  very  "poor,"  as  bankers  of  silver  and 
gold  call  poor.     But  God  is  not  a  banker 
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gold,    nor   was   Jesus,   nor 


has  His  kingdom  any  place  whatever  for 
such  men.  Heaven  counts  those  rich,  and 
only  those,  who  have  human  sympathy 
and  kindly  love  enough  to  give  it  away  to 
the  miserable,  and  who  share  their  bit  of 
bread  with  the  hungry.  That  boy  would 
have  thought  a  great  deal  of  a  penny  to 
spend,  and  likely  enough  would  not  have 
slept  at  night  if  he  had  been  promised  six- 
pence next  day ;  yet  was  he  rich  as  bankers 
and  merchants  and  princes  arc  not  rich.  And 
that  little  heart  of  his  needed  only  to  go  on, 
through  boyhood  and  manhood,  going  out  and 
bearing  other's  burdens,  feeling  their  sorrows 
and  sicloiesses  of  heart  and  hunger  as  simply 
and  earnestly  as  it  did  that  day,  to  wake 
from  his  last  sleep  in  the  morning  of  Heaven 
in  the  Palace  of  God.  He  was  a  divine 
child.  The  angels  saw  the  beautiful  nimbus 
around  his  little  capped  head.  And  Jesus, 
who  joins  in  the  sorrow  and  hunger  of  all 
the  sad  and  hungry,  saw  him  as  an  un- 
conscious little  servant  of  His,  and  was  fed 
by  him.  Jesus  drank  at  this  little  rich  man's 
table. 

There  will  come  a  day  when  both  the  men 
of  pennies  and  the  men  of  thousands  of 
pounds  will  be  deprived  of  money  and  be 
without  any.  Then  will  they  be  Imown  by 
what  they  are  at  heart — how  much  they  have 
of  the  riches  of  that  richest  of  men,  the  man 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  Head. 

Let  us  all  try  to  be  rich,  as  was  that 
little  straw- worker's  boy,  in  the  mercies  and 
kindnesses  of  Jesus. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Openiug  Hymn : — "Children  of  Jerusalem." 

Lesson  :  Mark  x,  13—23. 

Text :  "This  is  life  eternal." 

"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee." 
That  is  what  Jesus  said,  and  it  is  always 
worth  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  attention 
to  understand  what  Jesus  said,  especially  for 
children,  for  He  was  a  great  friend  of  children. 
And  most  especially  of  all,  should  they 
want  to  understand  Him,  when  He  speaks 
of  that  Father  in  Heaven  who  had  been  the 
joy,  and  the  brightness,  and  strength  of  His 
own  childhood ;  for  He  wants  you  and  all 
the  children  in  the  world  to  have  the  same 
good  things  from  Him  that  He  Himself  had. 
So  let  us  see  what  He  means  by  the  Hfe 
which  is  eternal. 

"Where  did  he  learn  that?"  said  a 
Greenwich  schoolmistress  to  herself  as  a  little 
scholar  in  her  school  passed  her  in  the  street. 
On  meeting  her,  he  had  moved  to  her  with 
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a  very  pretty  grace.  He  was  a  new  boy,  she 
scarcely  knew  him  ;  but  as  he  had  recognised 
her  she  felt  sure  that  he  must  be  one  of  her 
school.  It  was  his  manner,  however,  that 
struck  her.  He  was  scantily  dressed  ;  his 
clothes,  too,  looked  small  for  him.  He  was 
as  pale  and  thin-cheeked  and  dehcate  as  the 
poorest  child  in  the  school ;  yet  was  she  sure 
there  was  something  of  the  little  gentleman 
about  him.     And  she  was  puzzled. 

Next  time  he  was  in  school  she  called  him 
into  her  own  little  room  to  speak  to  him,  but 
she  found  him  willing  to  talk  about  anything 
rather  than  the  thing  she  cared  most  to 
know.  She  wondered  where  he  had  come 
from,  what  his  parents  were,  and  how  it  was 
he  was  in  a  twopenny  school.  But  he 
clearly  knew  little,  and  would  rather  not 
speak  about  that — a  something  m  the  way 
he  showed  his  reluctance  stopped  her  ques- 
tions and  saddened  her. 

His  father  had  gone  "  a  long  way  "  ;  his 
mother  was  not  well ;  he  had  a  little  sister  ; 
his  home  was  in  lodgings ;  he  had  come  from 
Highgate ;  his  mother  taught  him  till  a 
someone  came  with  a  School  Board  notice 
of  summons.     This  much  she  gathered. 

A  few  days  after,  the  schoolmistress  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  a  gentleman  she  knew, 
who  very  delicately  sought  to  show  what 
brotherliness  he  could  show  to  the  little  boy 
and  his  mother.  "  There  is  something  very 
sad  in  that  family,  I  am  sure,"  the  mistress 
had  said  to  him,  and  he  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  somehow  found  it  out  and  soothed  it. 

He  did  find  it  out.  The  child  had  hved 
with  his  father  and  mother  in  a  large 
house,  with  a  verandah  with  jasmine  and 
roses,  nestled  in  trees,  among  which 
flowers  grew,  and  where  a  lawn  was,  on 
which  friends  used  to  eat  strawberries  and 
to  play  tennis.  He  had  a  nursery,  a  nurse, 
and  a  rocking  horse,  and  was  loved  by  every- 
body about  him,  his  father's  idol.  Then  his 
father  had  been  tried  for  forgery,  convicted 
of  it,  and  sent  to  penal  servitude.  Then, 
they  had  left  their  beautiful  home.  His 
mother  had  ever  since  sought  to  hide 
herself  among  humble  strangers,  and  be 
unknown. 

But  she  could  not.  Though  neighbours  in 
her  street  did  not  know  who  she  was,  they 
could  not  help  thinking  about  her.  The  way 
she  closed  the  gate  behind  her  impressed 
them,  yet  she  was  very  plainly  dressed.  As 
she  set  her  plain  little  meal  before  her,  the 
lodging-house  keeper  especially  wondered 
who  the  refined  young  weeper  could  be. 
She  was  of  too  delicate  ways  for  lodgings 


so  small  and  so  dark.  Her  sad  little  son  too 
beti'ayed  himself  as  having  known  another 
life  than  that  of  the  labourers'  children  whom 
he  now  met  in  his  walks  through  the  noisy 
and  ugly  streets. 

He  thought  it  a  funny  place  to  have  come 
to,  and  the  children  felt  that  he  was  too 
much  of  a  little  gentleman  to  be  a  fit  play- 
mate for  them.  Some  stared  at  him,  and 
were  shy;  some  were  rude.  As  for  the 
sorrowful  little  boy,  he  longed  to  be  friendly 
with  somebody.  He  was  fond  of  fun,  and 
all  was  so  sad.  He  was  very  tired  of  it  all, 
but  he  never  murmured.  It  was  his  mother's 
wish  that  he  should  not  talk  to  people,  and  he 
never  allowed  his  longings  for  friendship  to 
overcome  her  wishes.  She  wished  to  be 
imknown.  She  was  so  deeply  ashamed  of 
what  had  happened,  that  when  she  learnt 
that  somebody  was  wanting  to  know  her 
and  to  be  her  friend,  she  packed  up  her 
little  belongings  and  went  away — where, 
that  somebody  never  found  out. 

I  have  told  you  this  story  that  you  may 
understand  what  sort  of  thing  is  meant  by 
the  eternal  Life.  Now  think  first  of  this : 
These  people  had  had  some  rank  and  station 
in  life.  All  that,  they  had  lost ;  they  were 
not  in  it  now ;  and  that  fact  could  not  be 
hid.     Thus  true  life  remained  with  them. 

So  will  it  be  with  us  all  at  death.  What- 
ever rank  and  riches  we  have  had,  these  will 
be  lost ;  we  shall  not  have  them  then.  All 
of  us  will  be  on  one  common  level.  That 
is  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  see.  Then 
shall  we  be  known  by  the  life  that  remains, 
by  the  refinements  and  forces  of  soul  we 
display.  These,  where  they  are,  wiU  betray 
men  as  belonging  to  the  high  family  of  God, 
the  good  rank  of  Jesus. 

Now  do  you  see  that  there  are  things 
Avhich  men  have  that  are  outside  of  them, 
and  that  there  is  life  which  is  in  men's  souls 
and  children's  souls  ? 

The  life  that  little  schoolboy  lived  in  the 
big  house  with  comforts  was  in  a  way,  a 
lasting  life,  for  it  lasted  when  the  big  hoixse 
had  gone  and  the  comforts  were  all  sold  up, 
and  he  was  living  in  a  barely  furnished  room 
in  a  little  two  storey  house  in  a  narrow  and 
poor  street.  He  was  there  the  same  refined 
little  boy  of  pretty,  pure,  and  gentle  ways. 
The  soul  he  had  in  him  lasted  when  his  fine 
clothes  and  fine  home  had  gone. 

Then  there  is  a  second  thing  I  want  you 
to  see :  as  it  was  with  that  little  boy,  so  was 
it  with  Jesus,  who  came  from  heaven  and 
lived  among  men.  The  ways  of  heaven  were 
in  Him — though  the  mansion  of  His  father's 
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house  in  its  golden  streets  and  paradise 
grounds,  had  all  been  left  behind — and  they 
were  noticed  at  the  village  school  at 
Nazareth,  and  in  the  prison,  and  on  the 
cross  at  Jerusalem. 

People  wondered  at  His  pretty,  unearthly 
graciousness,  especially  with  little  childi'cn 
and  people  who  were  ill.  These  ways  were 
His  "riches." 

And  when  He  went  away  from  His 
poverty  and  pain  on  earth,  back  to  His 
Father's  house  in  heaven,  they  foimd  there 
that  poverty  and  pain  had  not  changed 
Him  one  bit.  The  grace  and  kindness  and 
beauty  of  His  ways  were  just  the  same.  He 
had  been  in  the  world,  deeply,  intensely  in 
it.  but  never  of  it.  He  had  taken  His  heaven 
with  Him,  and  had  kept  it — His  beautifulness 
of  heart. 

Dress,  money,  mansions,  all  go  from  men 
at  death.  They  all  awake  in  the  other  world 
roofless  and  naked  and  penniless.  One 
thing  they  take  with  them,  and  only  one — 
that  one  thing  is  their  waijs.  And  for 
these  there  are  places  prepared,  and  each 
man  goes  to  his  own — the  greedy,  the  proud, 
and  the  cruel  go  to  theirs,  and  the  Jesus- 
like  to  theirs,  to  the  place  where  Jesus  is,  to 
be  with  Him,  to  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  to 
become  still  more  like  Him. 

And  all  His  beautifulness  and  goodness, 
Jesus  says,  is  not  learnt  from  books  ;  it 
comes  from  knowing  God  as  that  little  boy 
had  known  his  father.  His  refined  ways,  that 
boy  had  caught  from  being  of  his  father,  and 
walking  out  with  liim.  That  schoolmistress 
could  tell  what  his  father  had  been  hke, 
though  she  had  never  seen  him.  So  was  it, 
Jesus  says,  with  Himself.  Speaking  of  His 
Father,  he  said,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
Thee."  It  was  the  grace  of  God,  that  grace 
of  Jesus.  It  had  come  fi'om  living  with  the 
Father;  and  to  you  and  me  it  will  come 
from  hving  with  the  Son. 

Now  do  you  see  what  are  the  "  riches  " 
of  Christ,  true  riches,  which  last  for  ever  ? 
A  good  soul,  a  God-like  life,  that  is  true 
riches  and  life  that  never  dies. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "There  is  a  blessed  home." 

Lesson  :  John  xix.  1 — 7. 

Text :  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  on  eartli." 

How  can  boys  and  girls  be  rich  boys  and 
girls,  as  Jesus  was  rich?  That  is  what  I 
want  you  to  think  about. 

You  know  that  I  do  not  mean  rich  with 
money,    for    Jesus    was    never    rich    with 


money.  He  never  had  any  money,  save  what 
He  earned  by  labour  at  His  trade — about 
a  penny  a  day,  with  which  He  was  as  content 
and  blessed  as  no  man  in  this  world  ever  was 
before  or  since  with  heaped-up  stores  of 
gold. 

When  you  get  older  you  will  never  hear 
the  word  riches  used  except  about  shillings 
and  sovereigns.  Always  remember  then 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  never  rich  that 
way.     He  had  no  silver  and  gold. 

Jesus  got  His  notion  of  riches  from  a  very 
much  older  world  than  ours,  the  world  of 
God  and  His  Angels  ;  and  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  riches  of  the  people  down  here. 
He  liked  unspeakably  better  the  idea  of  it  up 
in  heaven,  where  all  the  great  and  the  good 
lived. 

One  of  these  great  and  good  was  named 
Abraham.  He  had  had  much  property, 
and  was  rich  as  men  count  riches,  who 
had  left  all  his  property  behind,  and 
had  gone  to  God  rich  in  heart.  So  rich  a 
heart  was  Abraham's,  that  his  heathen 
neighbours  who  differed  from  him  about 
rehgion  loved  him  and  wanted  to  make  a 
present  to  him.  It  is  not  often  that  people 
of  one  religion  want  to  make  a  present  to  a 
man  of  another  religion.  But  Abraham 
was  so  lovely  and  so  loveable  in  ways  that 
everybody  likes,  that  he  was  almost  as  much 
beloved  and  honoured  on  earth  as  he  was  in 
heaven  ;  by  heathen  men  and  women,  as  he 
was  by  God. 

Another  who  was  of  these  great  and  good 
was  named  Lazarus.  Lazarus  had  no 
property  to  leave,  or  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
he  had  left  and  lost  it  all  long  before  he 
died.  He  was  great  and  good  enough  for 
the  despised  and  scorned  dog  to  love.  Other 
people  threw  stones  at  dogs,  they  were 
counted  hateful  and  vile  ;  but  Lazarus  let 
them  come  to  him  and  was  kind  with  them, 
and  they  were  kind  to  him.  Despised  things 
soon  know  whom  they  can  put  trust  in,  and 
Lazarus  let  the  dogs  lick  him.  They  licked 
where  he  was  in  pain,  and  their  cool  tongues 
were  pleasant  to  him.  And  he  died  and  went 
just  where  Abraham  went,  and  was  with  the 
angels,  who,  we  are  told,  were  pleased  to 
carry  liim  in  their  arms. 

And  a  gentleman  named  Dives  died  and 
he,  we  are  told,  went  to  the  place  prepared 
for  devils,  for  he  had  no  riches  of  heart. 
All  his  riches  had  been  in  money.  He  had 
kept  the  thieves  from  them  ;  but  he  could 
not  take  a  single  gold  piece  with  him.  If 
he  could,  he  would  have  found  it  no  use  in 
heaven.     All  the  gold  they  have  there  they 
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use  for  street-paving,  as  we  use  stone. 
They  only  know  soul  there,  and  poor  Dives 
had  not  so  much  as  a  bit  of  one  left.  He 
had  lost  it.  Soul  is  mercy  and  neighbourly 
love  and  righteous  grandure.  And  he  had 
only  greed  and  selfishness  and  pettifogging 
joy  in  money  and  the  idolatry  that  the 
possession  of  money  brings. 

He  found  it  all  out  then.  He  had  saved 
his  money  from  thieves,  he  had  shut  it 
inside  double  shutters  and  doors ;  but  he 
had  lost  his  soul.  Alas!  it  was  all  too  late 
in  the  day  to  find  that  out.  So  he  went 
past  God  and  Abraham  and  Lazarus  and 
the  angels  which  guard  the  gates  of  heaven, 
on  to  the  place  where  all  the  soulless  go, 
the  place  where  soulless  creatures  live,  and 
nobody  loves  anybody.  The  good  and 
beautiful  hearted,  these  alone  are  in  heaven. 

Jesus  told  us  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Lazarus  and  Dives  to  keep  up  the  hearts 
of  the  good.  He  wanted  little  children  to 
see  with  their  two  young  eyes  what  is  the 
misery  of  losing  their  souls  ;  and  at  whose 
knock  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven  open  ;  and 
who  go  through  into  the  life  within. 

It  is  the  company  of  the  neighbour-loving 
into  which  they  go.  It  is  a  beautiful  world 
with  mansions  not  made  with  hands  for 
its  dwellings,  and  a  common  table  with 
angel's  food  for  its  meat;  but  above  all, 
sending  out  warmth  and  joy.  One  kind 
of  heart  glows  in  all  its  people,  great  and 
small,  a  heart  rich  with  the  riches  of  its 
Master  and  King,  whose  heart  is  the  richest 
and  greatest  and  grandest  of  them  all,  as 
these  know  to  their  unspeakable  joy. 

Never  forget,  my  children,  the  only  heaven 
there  is  to  go  to.  Its  life  eternal  is  the  ways 
of  Jesus.  Its  chief  had  lived  in  a  bare 
cottage ;  had  earned  His  daily  bread ;  had 
sat  hungry  by  a  well ;  had  made  His  supper 
of  wild  fruits ;  had  cheered  the  sad,  fed  the 
hungry,  and  healed  the  sick.  Men  who  did 
not  care  for  so  rich  a  heart  had  given  Dives, 
with  his  embroidered  shoes  and  costly  dress, 
the  honoured  seat  in  their  church,  and  Him 
they  gave  their  prison  and  a  gallows.  He  had 
been  poor  and  foodless  and  sick  at  heart,  but 
He  had  lent  Himself  to  kindle  hope  and  love 
and  faith  in  men.  Nobody  knew  quite  what 
it  all  meant,  and  what  He  did  it  for ;  but  it 


was  to  teach  men  what  were  counted  treasures 
in  heaven,  what  were  true  riches.  All  who 
are  in  heaven  are  rich,  but  only  in  dis- 
position. They  have  no  dresses,  save  only 
clean  ones — plain,  spotless,  white ;  and  no 
gold  save  what  is  under  their  feet.  Their 
riches  are  neither  in  their  dresses  nor  in 
their  pockets,  but  only  in  their  souls,  which 
are  large  and  full  and  free,  with  love  to  God 
and  their  neighbours.  It  is  just  the  same  life 
Avhich  Jesus  lives  in  heaven  which  He  lived 
on  earth. 

He  is  not  any  richer  in  heaven  than  He 
was  huddled  together  with  His  brothers  and 
sisters  round  the  fire  in  Joseph's  kitchen 
and  shop  on  a  winter's  night,  or  being 
whipped  by  Herod's  soldiers  in  their  common 
room  at  Jerusalem,  mocking  Him  because 
He  said  He  was  a  King,  and  had  no 
shield  and  heraldry  and  metal  croA\Ti.  All 
the  souls  in  heaven  received  Him  with 
shouts  of  joy.  "Lift  up  your  heads,"  they 
said,  "  Oh  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in."  But  Jesus  was  just  as 
much  the  King  of  Glory  when  men  were 
spitting  on  Him  and  priests  were  laughing 
at  Him. 

There  were  two  little  boys  on  Calvary 
where  they  crucified  Jesus,  and  these  two 
little  boys  felt  that  something  in  Jesus 
which  all  heaven  feels  in  Him,  and  they 
began  to  think  of  Him  and  to  love  Him. 
And  when  He  was  gone  away,  they  became 
His  lovers  and  His  servants,  and  knew  in 
themselves  why  it  is  that  angels  and  arch- 
angels and  all  the  company  of  the  redeemed 
glow  with  admiration  in  His  presence.  It 
is  that  something  which  we  are  talking 
about — the  richness  of  Christ. 

We  may  be  very  very  poor  in  these  riches 
without  being  poor  in  money,  or  having  any 
anxieties  for  food.  But  then  Jesus  is 
anxious  for  us,  and  full  of  pity  and  sadness. 

He  is  satisfied  when  we  are  full  of  that 
spirit,  which  is  the  only  holy  one  and  the 
only  heavenly  one  ;  the  spirit  which  is  kind 
and  forgiving,  and  brave  and  noble.  And 
happily,  we  can  always  have  this,  for  He 
lives  to  give  it  us. 

This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God  and  Jesus 
Christ. 


'(;^r^ 
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L— HOME  NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARITY. 

TT  h?.s  often  been  said  that  conscience  is  merely 
a  matter  of  latitude,  and  that  with  an  atlas  in 
hand  it  is  possible  to  deline  the  range  of  all  the 
ordinary  virtues,  and  now  we  are  told  by  some 
excellent  and  -svell-meaning  people  that  charity 
also  must  be  bounded  by  geographical  limits.  If 
■we  are  to  take  their  advice,  each  one  of  us  will 
have  to  sit  doA\Ti  and  draw  a  map  with  scrupulous 
care,  fixing  the  limits  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  beyond  which  our  generous  impulses — when 
we  have  them — must  on  no  account  venture  to 
stray.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  Dr.  Barnardo 
had  to  contend  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  appealed 
to  the  people  of  Edinburgh  for  help  in  carrying  on 
his  work  among  the  waifs  and  strays  of  London. 
"What,"  said  some,  "are  there  no  ragged  and 
starving  children  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  that 
we  should  send  our  money  to  those  far  away  in 
London  ?  Let  us  look  after  our  own  first.  Charity 
begins  at  home."  No  doubt ;  but  true  charity 
does  not  stop  there,  it  travels  as  far  as  thought, 
and  takes  the  whole  wide  world  within  its  arms. 
That  is  the  true  spirit  of  love  Avhich  we  should 
strive  to  cherish  and  foster.  It  would  be  a  poor 
world  if  we  walled  ourselves  and  our  sympathies 
up,  as  these  good  people  wish  ;  if  Mr.  Quarrier 
received  no  help  from  this  side  of  the  Border,  and 
if  the  happy,  rosy,  healthy  children  of  Scotland 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  their  poor 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
Liverpool.    No  ;  we  are  aU  Unionists  here. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING, 

The  struggle  to  secure  that  public-houses  shall 
be  closed  on  Sunday  seems  to  be  drawing  to  an 
end,  for  though  many  are  unwilling  to  bind  the 
whole  country  by  a  single  uniform  law,  there  is  a 
general  consent  that  the  question  may  be  safely 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities, 
when  the  new  system  established  by  the  County 
Government  Bill  has  had  time  to  settle  down 
into  working  order.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the 
natural  hostility  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 
traffic,  opposition  now  comes  mainly  from  a  single 
quarter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  the  High 
Church  party,  as  represented  by  the  Church  Times. 
The  writer  who  speaks  for  them  has  certainly  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  Is  disposed  to 
deny  that  Sunday  drinking  is  so  flagrant  an  evil 
as  most  people  suppose,  and  makes  the  astounding 
assertion  that  there  is  less  drinking  among  the 
lower  classes  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day, 


though  among  the  upper  classes  there  may  possibly 
be  more.  In  this,  at  any  rate,  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  studied  tlie  habits  of  the  people 
with  most  care  will  hardly  bear  him  out.  But 
this  it  soon  appears  is  not  the  true  basis  of  his 
objection.  His  dislike  to  tlie  movement  is  really 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  sees  in  it  the  iiilluence  of 
the  Protestant  spirit,  and  that  it  appeals  to  what 
he  describes  as  "the  old  innate  Sabbatarianism 
of  the  English  people."  In  any  case,  whether 
the  opinion  here  stated  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
sad  that  anyone  in  his  eagerness  to  maintain 
the  theory  of  the  Catholic,  as  opposed  to  the 
Protestant,  Sunday,  should  set  himself  in  the  way 
of  a  great  moral  reform  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  under  a  complete  misapprehension.  Eor  one 
advocate  of  Sunday  closing  who  rests  the  case  on 
a  religious  basis  there  are  a  hundred  who  take  a 
merely  moral  standpoint.  Their  aim  is  to  defend 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  not  the  sanctity  of  the 
day  ;  and  they  are  inspired  not  only  bj'  the  love 
of  God,  but  by  pity  for  man,  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  the  helpless  ones  who  nmst 
ever  suffer  from  his  degradation  and  cruelty  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  at  one  with  the 
Catholics  of  all  Churches  in  their  desire  to  make 
Sunday  not  a  day  of  darkness  and  terror,  but  of 
brightness  and  joy. 

THE  BLAKE  MEMORIAL. 

Robert  Blake,  the  great  English  admii-al,  has 
waited  long  for  his  memorial ;  for  it  is  now  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  his  bones  were 
unearthed  and  cast  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  by 
a  King  who  did  his  best  to  dishonour  and  degrade 
a  nation  which  the  Puritan  seaman  had  made  a 
terror  on  every  sea.  But  at  last  he  has  his 
monument  too,  with  those  who  helped  to  make 
England  great — not  in  the  Abbey,  indeed,  but  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  close  by  ;  plain,  and 
not  costly,  but  enough  to  show  that  his  name  is 
not  forgotten.  And  surely  if  any  of  our  ancient 
heroes  deserve  honour,  Blake  does ;  not  only  for 
his  dauntless  courage  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
for  his  long  succession  of  victories  over  the  navies 
of  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Spain  in  the  days  when 
they  were  mighty  nations,  and  for  his  supreme 
triumph  in  defeating  the  three  most  famous 
Dutch  admirals,  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and 
De  Witt  in  a  single  year.  Had  it  depended  on 
him  alone,  the  Protector  might  have  seen  his 
dream  come  true — England  at  the  head  of  a 
League  uniting  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe 
against  the  tyranny  and  aggression  of  Rome. 
But  that  was  not  to  be,  and  the  people  had  to 
pass  through  years  of  trial  and  suffering  before  it 
finally  won  its  freedom  for  all  time. 
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BRIGHTER  AND  BETTER  LONDON. 

"  Some  people  always  sigh  in  praising  God," 
wrote  Mrs.  Browning  years  ago;  and  now,  as  then, 
human  nature  is  so  disposed  to  look  at  the  darkest 
side  of  things  that  too  often  the  strain  that  begins 
in  a  song  ends  in  a  sob.  But  those  who  work  in 
this  spirit  can  hardly  expect  to  win  much  success ; 
a  reformer  who  is  bright  as  well  as  bold  is  worth 
a  host  of  these  dismal  people  who  are  always  in 
the  depths  of  despair  and  ever  tell  us  that  the 
days  are  evil  and  that  we  are  worse  than  our 
forefathers.  Sunshine  in  the  sky  and  sunshine 
iu  the  soul — these  are  the  great  forces  that  drive 
away  the  foulness  and  the  darkness  of  life.  A 
letter  like  that  which  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree 
wrote  to  the  Dally  News  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
should  make  us  all  say — Thank  God !  "Is 
London  growing  worse  or  better?"  it  was  asked. 
"Better  in  all  ways,"  replies  Mr.  McCree,  who 
has  known  its  worst  slums,  all  the  dark  places 
that  are  full  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  for  full 
forty  years,  going  in  and  out  among  the  lowest 
and  vilest  in  that  great  city.  ' '  Better  in  health, 
better  in  education,  better  in  its  whole  religious 
and  social  condition";  that  is  his  deliberate  verdict. 
There  is  less  vice,  less  cruelty,  both  to  children 
and  to  animals,  less  violence,  less  profanity. 
Food  is  better,  cheaper,  and  more  plentiful.  The 
Board  Schools  are  giving  us  boys  and  girls  far 
superior  in  manners  and  morals  to  any  London 
ever  had  before.  We  have  closed  many  of 
the  worst  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  and  have 
given  them  People's  Palaces,  Institutes,  Libraries, 
and  Coflee  Taverns  instead.  We  have  set  our- 
selves to  cut  off  evil  at  its  sources  instead  of 
trying  to  dam  the  stream  when  it  has  been 
swollen  by  a  thousand  rills.  And,  best  of  all, 
we  have  made  our  religious  services  brighter  and 
cheerier  than  they  were  in  the  old  days,  some- 
thing to  attract  and  not  to  repel.  Give  us  fifty 
more  years  like  those  that  have  gone,  and  the 
whole  condition  of  the  people  will  have  changed 
in  a  way  we  hardly  dream  of  now. 

THE  PENNY  LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 

The  generation  now  growing  up  into  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  has  learned  to  read  in  our 
Board  Schools  has  new  intellectual  wants  which 
must  be  satisfied  in  some  way  or  other.  They  are 
not  content,  as  their  forerunners  once  were,  with 
a  Bible,  a  hynm-book,  and  a  bundle  of  ballads, 
with  a  dull  moral  tale  setting  forth  the  super- 
human virtues  of  impo.ssible  heroes  and  heroines 
tlirown  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  a  treat.  They 
want  stories  that  thrill  and  excite,  full  of  life, 
vigour,  and  adventure,  that  will  Hash  out  in 
bright  contrast  to  the  dull  monotony  of  their 
every-day  life.  Who  can  blame  them,  if  they  are 
too  inclined  to  prefer  sensation  to  sense  ?  Is  the 
"penny  dreadful"  after  all  so  much  worse  than 


the  "shilling  shocker"?  Some  people  of  course 
still  assure  us  that  our  whole  system  is  a  blunder, 
and  dilate  upon  the  dangers  of  "a  little  learning," 
which  they  never  seem  to  have  experienced  in 
their  o\vn  case.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  be 
sure  of  that.  As  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says  : 
"  It's  just  perfec'  sophistry  a'thegether.  God's 
blessings  are  aye  God's  blessings,  though  they 
come  in  sma's  and  driblets."  And  they  are 
blessings  still,  even  when  in  our  folly  we  make  a 
bad  use  of  them.  But  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  a 
natural  want  in  a  healthy  way,  and  to  give  people 
stories  of  romance  and  adventure  without  a  taint 
of  vice  or  a  touch  of  shame.  And  it  is  even 
possible  to  do  so  at  a  price  which  shall  make  them 
accessible  to  all.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  interpreting  their  function 
in  a  spirit  as  wise  as  it  is  bold,  have  recently 
published  six  stories— there  may  be  more,  but  of 
these  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in 
a  new  "Penny  Library  of  Fiction,"  all  readable, 
and  some  really  admirable  by  the  verdict  of  a 
systematic  devourer  of  fiction.  Print  and  paper 
are  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  and  if  the  series 
does  not  succeed  in  driving  out  and  taking  the 
place  of  the  wretched  trash  which  is  now  bought 
and  read  in  default  of  everything  better,  it  will  be 
simply  because  people  in  general  are  not  aware  of 
what  is  now  within  their  reach. 

THE  RAILWAY  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  an  accident  at  one  of 
our  provincial  railway  stations.  A  few  carriages 
were  telescoped  and  reduced  to  splinters,  the 
wheels  and  the  axles  were  twisted  into  the 
weirdest,  wildest  shapes,  but  happily  no  lives 
were  lost  and  none  was  hurt  save  one  poor 
stoker  who  had  jumped  from  his  engine  at  the 
moment  of  peril.  As  he  was  being  carried  away, 
wounded  and  bruised  but  still  conscious,  one  of 
the  men  at  his  side  said,  "  Art  in  th'  Institution, 
lad?"  "Aye,  aye,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the 
sufi'erer,  and  one  could  see  that  even  in  his  pain 
that  was  some  comfort  to  him.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  of  what  he  was  thinking,  for  to  the 
thousands  of  men  employed  in  all  the  varied 
work  of  our  railway  lines,  there  is  but  one 
Institution — the  Railway  Benevolent  Institution. 
More  than  90,600  of  them  subscribe  to  its  funds, 
and  to  it  they  look  to  assist  them  when  laid  aside  by 
sickness  or  accident,  and  their  wives  and  orphans 
in  case  of  death.  It  does  a  splendid  and  no])le 
work,  for  last  year  it  gave  relief  in  no  less  than 
3,.377  cases ;  2,885  cases  of  accident,  and  the 
remainder  of  death  ;  so  making  pain  and  Aveak- 
ness  less  hard  to  bear,  and  death  less  terrible  to 
meet.  The  subscriptions  of  the  members  are 
large,  but  there  is  every  need  of  generous  assist- 
ance from  those  who  travel  by  rail  for  then- 
business  or  their  pleasure,  remembering  the 
constant  help  they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
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from  all  kinds  of  classes  of  raihvay  servants  in 
whose  hands  their  life  and  safety  continnally  lie. 
Donations  will  be  received  at  any  station  in  the 
kingdom,  or  may  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
Mills,  the  General  Secretary,  57,  Dnunmond  St., 
Huston  Square,  London,  JV.  Jr. 

"A  HARD  lot":    IN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The  article  by  "The  Riverside  Visitor"  pub- 
lished in  the  SUNDAY  ^Lvgazine  for  last  December 
called  forth  so  much  sympathy  and  kindly  help, 
that  we  feel  bound,  departing  for  once  from  a 
general  rale,  to  acknowledge  with  very  sincere 
gratitude  not  only  the  assistance  so  rendered,  but 
the  kindly  and  generous  spirit  of  which  it  is  the 
expression.  All  those  who  read  the  article  will 
learn  with  joy  that  Mrs.  W.  and  her  daughter 
have  long  ere  tliis  been  provided  with  warm 
clothing  and  sufficient  food,  and  that  a  sufficient 
balance  remains  out  of  the  sum  contributed  to 
tide  them  through  these  terrible  winter  months. 
As  several  other  gifts  have  also  been  forwarded  to 
the  Editor,  not  designed  for  this  particular  case, 
but  to  be  applied  by  "The  Riverside  Visitor" 
among  the  poor  at  his  discretion,  some  of  our 
friends  may  like  to  see  a  few  sentences  from  a 
recent  letter  in  which  he  describes  the  special 
work  which  he  is  best  able  to  undertake.  "  The 
kind  of  case,"  he  -smtes,  "in  which  I  can  myself 
act  most  efficiently  is,  for  example,  if  when  I  call 
at  a  house  I  find  children  half  naked  and  crying 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  neither  food  nor  firing 
in  the  house.  In  such  a  case  I  know  that  who- 
ever may  be  to  blame  (if  any  one  is),  the  children 
are  not,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  in 
sufficient  firing  and  food  to  last  for  the  few  days 
that  may  be  necessary  for  bringing  the  parents  to 
book,  if  they  are  to  blame,  or  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  applying  for  some  more  organised  form 
of  relief.  Or,  where  the  need  for  it  is  palpable,  I 
do  not  mind  finding  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  child,  or 
taking  a  man's  tools  or  a  woman's  clothing  out  of 
pawn,  to  enable  them  to  take  work.  For  such 
purposes  as  these  I  can  with  an  easy  conscience 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of 
any  amount  of  funds  that  might  be  entrusted  to 
me,  for  my  poor  are  a  numerous  flock."  Those 
who  read  these  lines  will  feel  that  their  gifts  are 

i    in  good  hands,  and  that  the  best  use  will  be  made 

j    of  them. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

I  A  DANGEROUS  DLSPUTE. 

1 

Count  Herbert  Bismarck  had  a  great  opportunity 

and  deliberately  threw  it  away.  By  a  single 
word  he  might  have  shown  that  the  leading  states- 
men of  Germany  really  desire  to  maintain  the 
friendship  with  England  which  has  lasted  through 
so  many  years  ;  but  instead  of  doing  this  he  has 
made  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.  By 
I     his  refusal  to  declare  his  disbelief  in  the  slanders 


that  have  been  in  circulation  against  Sir  R. 
Morier — slanders  which  the  Count  himself,  it  is 
said,  has  helped  to  .spread  —  he  has  terribly 
increased  the  danger  of  strife  between  the  two 
nations.  And  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he 
can  seriously  believe  the  charges  to  have  any 
foundation  in  fact.  That  intelligence  sent  to 
London  from  Darmstadt  by  Sir  R.  Morier  may 
have  come  round  to  the  French  (Jenerals  is  of 
course  conceivable,  though  not  probable  in  itself ; 
but  to  suppose  that  an  English  gentleman,  in  a 
high  position  of  trust,  and  enjoying  the  friendship 
and  the  confidence  of  the  late  Emperor,  could 
have  so  dishonoured  himself  and  the  nation  which 
he  represented,  is  an  idea  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  and  the  statement,  if 
made  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  was  certainly  denied 
by  him,  and  that  in  the  most  positive  manner. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Marshal  was  speaking  the  truth  at  first  than  that 
he  was  lying  afterward,  and  so  the  whole  case 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  a  sad  episode,  and  one 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  forget,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  Count  Bis- 
marck is,  after  his  father,  the  most  powerful 
statesman  in  Germany ;  Sir  R.  Morier  is  the 
British  INIinister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  rooted  dislike  and  dis- 
trust, on  the  other  the  memory  of  an  insult  which 
can  never  be  forgiven.  A  single  rash  word,  one 
imprudent  act  on  the  part  of  either,  may  land  us 
in  war,  for  each  of  these  men  has  his  finger  on 
the  electric  wu-e,  a  touch  of  which  would  set 
Europe  ablaze. 

ITALY  AND  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Italy  has  been  disturbed 
by  a  very  startling  incident.  The  Roman  Catholic 
organ  in  England,  the  Tablet,  has  published  a 
translation  of  a  letter  written  by  him,  not  more 
than  twelve  months  ago  at  the  outside,  to  the 
Marquis  de  Riso,  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  a 
loyal  adherent  of  the  Papal  power.  Neglecting 
trivial  details,  the  essential  point  of  the  letter 
is  this — that  it  treats  the  retention  of  Rome  by 
the  Italian  Government  as  still  an  open  question, 
and  suggests  that  the  claims  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Pope  for  possession  might  well  be  referred  to 
a  Court  of  Arbitration.  Of  course,  such  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  has  caused  strong  feeling 
abroad  and  deep  anxiety  at  liome.  The  Italians 
are  furious  that  any  doubt  should  be  mooted  as 
to  their  right  to  retain  a  city  that  they  liave  held 
for  more  than  eighteen  years  ;  and  Englishmen 
are  hardly  less  concerned  lest  their  sympathy  and 
friendship  should  in  any  way  become  alienated 
and  estranged  from  our  country.  To  Avrite  a 
letter  on  the  subject  at  all  was  certainly  a  serious 
indiscretion,  especially  at  a  time  •when  feeling  is 
so  acute  that  the  Italians  look  askance  on  Cardinal 
Lavigerics  crusade  for  the  suppression  of  slavery 
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in  Africa,  find  openly  assert  that  the  Military 
Committee  wliich  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  with 
General  Charette  as  its  President,  is  not  concerned 
with  Africa  at  all,  but  aims  at  restoring  the  old 
Pontifical  Zouaves,  with  the  intention  of  pouring 
them  into  Italy  at  the  first  chance  of  civU  war. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON  ON   MISSIONARY  INFLUENCE. 

During  the  recent  controversy  as  to  the  success 
of  modern  missions,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  African 
explorer,  has  so  often  been  quoted  as  an  authority 
by  those  who  would  abandon  such  enterprises 
altogether,  that  they  are  bound  in  fairness  to  give 
due  weight  to  his  testimony  as  it  appears  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  of  last  month.  He  admits 
that  he  has  often  appeared  as  a  sharp  critic  of 
missionary  methods,  but  asserts  that  he  j'ields  to 
no  one  in  his  admiration  of  the  aims  which  the 
missionary  has  in  view,  or,  take  him  all  round,  of 
the  missionary  himself.  If  there  has  been  failure, 
it  is  because  the  work  has  not  been  carried  on 
along  the  right  lines.  But  for  all  that,  continues 
Mr.  Thomson,  there  have  been  great  results.  The 
missionaries  in  East  Africa  "have  not  made  many 
converts,  but  they  have  undoubtedly  raised  the 
moral  bent  of  thousands  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact with.  They  have  made  the  name  of  English- 
men revered  and  admired  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  East  Central  Africa.  They  have 
raised  unbounded  confidence  -in  his  word  and  his 
good  intentions ;  whUe  tlieir  settlements  have  often 
become  veritable  sanctuaries  and  places  of  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  Africa's  savage  wastes,  at  the 
boundaries  of  which  murderous  and  slave-hunting 
hosts  pause,  and  dare  not  venture  to  cross  lest 
some  terrible  punishment  falls  upon  them  from 
the  unseen  power  which  protects  the  place."  This 
indeed  is  not  all  that  our  missionaries  go  to  do, 
nor  even  all  they  have  done;  but  to  achieve  as 
much  as  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  would  be  worth  labour  and  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  at  home. 

A  PROBLEM  IN   CEYLON. 

"  One  should  live  near  a  temple  and  a  tank," 
says  the  Tamil  proverb ;  but  in  Ceylon,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  inlluence  of  the 
temple  would  be  altogether  wholesome,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Buddhist  priests  has  become  so 
scandalous  that  the  state,  however  unwillingly, 
has  been  compelled  to  interfere.  The  problem 
is  a  hard  one.  When  we  annexed  the  island, 
seventy  years  ago,  Ave  found  that  great  tracts  of 
public  land  had  been  granted  by  the  native  kings 
for  the  support  of  Buddhist  worship.  Those 
grants  were  recognised  by  us  at  the  time,  and 
have  continued  valid  ever  since  ;  but  now  the 
endowments  have  been  so  misapplied,  and  the 
lives  and    morals   of   the  priests   so   perverted, 


that  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  cjiarge  of  the 
funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible 
holders  and  to  vest  them  in  trustees  appointed 
and  controlled  by  government,  who  will,  in  fact, 
serve  as  a  kind  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  It 
is  a  very  questionable  policy.  We  disestablished 
and  disendowed  Christianity  in  the  island  only  a 
sliort  time  ago,  and  now  we  shall,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  establishing  Buddhism ;  that  is 
certainly  the  inference  which  any  native  will 
draw  from  the  facts,  and  not  without  reason. 
The  wiser  plan  Avould  surely  be  to  recognise  that 
the  endowment  has  proved  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  and  after  compensating  all  existing 
interests  to  apply  the  surjilus  funds  to  the 
education  of  the  native  community  and  to  the 
relief  of  poverty  and  sickness. 

IV.— OUR  MEMOPJAL  RECORD. 

LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
To  others  certainly,  and,  perhaps,  to  himself, 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  a  living  problem,  at  any  rate 
during  his  later  years.  He  seemed  to  unite  within 
himself  two  natures  living  and  working  side  by 
side,  and  yet  essentially  and  eternally  distinct, 
the  one  belonging  to  this  world  and  the  other  to  the 
Unseen.  He  knew  more  of  life,  had  seen  more  of 
it,  had  more  completely  exhausted  its  possibilities 
of  action  and  adventure  than  any  man  of  his 
generation.  He  had  travelled  in  all  lands,  had 
seen  ev^rj^  great  war,  and  most  of  the  small  ones, 
during  the  last  forty  years.  He  was  intimate 
with  men  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  all  races ;  for 
each  he  had  some  special  charm,  wliether  they 
Avere  scholars,  statesmen,  students,  authors,  even 
for  those  Avhose  one  concern  it  Avas  to  make 
money,  and  to  make  it  quickly,  and  his  magnetic 
poAver  of  attraction  Avas  as  strong  among  men  of  the 
East  as  among  those  of  the  Western  A\-orld.  He 
knew  the  very  heart  of  human  society,  and  analysed 
its  aims  and  motives  Avith  a  cynicism  as  brilliant  as 
it  Avas  bitter.  And  yet  he  Avas  in  reality  detached 
from  the  world  to  which  he  seemed  to  belong. 
He  AA'as  profoimdly  penetrated  by  faith  in  a 
spiritual  order  transcending  all  besides.  He  Avas 
ever  pondering  on  the  mystery,  sought  guidance 
from  every  quarter,  and  Avhen  once  he  believed 
that  he  had  found  a  prophet  Avho  could  lead  him 
into  the  light,  he  committed  himself  Avithout 
reserve  to  his  authority,  toiling,  Avitli  those 
Avhom  he  loved  best,  at  the  loAvest  and  most 
menial  tasks  that  might  be  allotted  to  him.  Once 
at  least  his  dream  Avas  rudely  shattered,  and  the 
shadoAv  lay  darkly  upon  the  rest  of  his  days.  But 
as  life  drew  toAA^ards  its  close,  he  seemed  to  liaA^e 
found  the  great  secret  of  Avhich  he  Avas  in  search, 
and  though  to  others  the  books  Avhich  he  gave  to 
the  Avorld  from  his  remote  home  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel  liave  no  revelation  Avhich  they  can  under- 
stand, to  him  they  Avere  echoes  from  the  ^Mountain 
of  the  Voice. 
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TEE   STORY  OF  A   STBUOOLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BAKK, 

Author  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  ok  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTEK  v.— A  FAMOUS  BARBECUE. 

IT  is  not  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  children, 
and  for  the  next  few  days  these  ties  were 
sorely  wounded  in  Robert  Worth's  house. 
The  Senora  was  what  Eachela  called 
"  difficult."  In  reality,  she  was  angry  and 
sullen.  At  such  times  she  always  went 
early  to  mass,  said  many  prayers,  and  still 
further  irritated  herself  by  unnecessary 
fasting.  But  there  are  few  homes  which 
totally  escape  the  visitations  of  this  pious 
temper  in  some  form  or  other,  and  no  creed 
modifies  it — the  strict  Calvinist  and  the 
strict  Catholic  are  equally  disagreeable  while 
under  its  influence. 

Besides,  the  Senora,  like  the  ill-tempered 
prophet,  "thought  she  did  well  to  be  angry.  " 
She  imagined  herself  deserted  and  betrayed 
in  all  her  tenderest  feelings :  her  husband  a 
rebel,  her  home  made  desolate,  her  sons  and 
daughters  supporting  their  father's  im- 
prudent views ;  she  could  only  see  one 
alternative  before  her — she  must  choose 
between  her  country  and  her  religion,  or  her 
husband  and  childi-en. 

True,  she  had  not  yet  heard  from  her 
sons,  but  she  would  listen  to  none  of 
Eachela's  hopes  regarding  them.  Thomas 
had  always  said  "  yes  "  to  all  his  father's 
opinions.  How  could  she  expect  anything 
from  John  when  he  was  being  carefully 
trained  in  the  very  principles  which  every- 
where made  the  Americans  so  irritating  to 
the  Mexican  Government  ? 

Her  husband  and  Antonia  she  would  not 
see  ;  Isabel  she  received  in  her  darkened 
room  with  passionate  weeping  and  many 
reproaches.  The  unhappy  husband  had 
expected  this  trouble  at  the  outset,  it  was 
one  of  those  domestic  thorns  which  fester 
and  hamper,  but  to  which  the  very  best  of 
men  have  to  submit.  He  could  only  send 
pleasant  and  affectionate  messages  by 
Eachela,  knowing  that  Eachela  would 
dehver  them  with  her  own  modifications  of 
tone  and  manner. 

"  The  Senor  sends  his  great  love  to  the 
Senora.  Grace  of  Mary  !  If  he  would  do 
a  httle,  as  the  most  wise  and  tender  of 
spouses  wishes  him  !  That  would  be  for 
the  good  fortune  of  everyone." 
XYIII— 11. 


"Ah,  Eachela,  my  heart  is  broken! 
Bring  me  my  mantilla,  I  will  go  to  early 
mass.  When  one's  husband  and  children 
forsake  them,  who  then  is  possible  but  the 
Holy  Mother?" 

' '  My  Senora,  you  will  take  cold ;  the 
morning  is  chill ;  besides,  I  have  to  say 
the  streets  will  be  full  of  those  insolent 
Americans." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  take  cold,  j)crhaps 
even  to  die ;  and  the  Americans  do  not 
offend  women.  Even  the  devil  has  his 
good  points." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  offend  women  !  They 
do  not  even  think  us  worth  the  looking  at. 
But  then  it  is  an  intolerable  offence  to  see 
them  standing  in  our  streets  as  if  they  had 
made  the  whole  land." 

But  this  morning,  early  as  it  was,  the 
streets  were  empty  of  Americans.  There 
had  been  hundreds  of  them  there  at  the 
proclamation,  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen 
twelve  hours  afterwards.  But  at  the  prin- 
cipal rendezvous  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
very  walls  of  the  Alamo  they  had  left  this 
characteristic  notice  : — 

"  To  Santa  Anna, — 

"  If  you  want  our  arms — take  them. 
"  Ten  Thousand  American  Texans." 

Eobert  Worth  saw  it  with  an  irrepressible 
emotion  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his  con- 
science, and  with  his  rifle  across  his 
shoulder,  and  his  revolvers  and  knife  in  his 
belt,  was  taking  the  road  to  his  office  with 
a  somewhat  marked  deliberation.  He  was 
yet  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and  what 
man  is  there  that  a  rifle  does  not  give  a 
kind  of  nobility  to  ?  With  an  up-head 
carriage,  and  the  light  of  his  soul  in  his 
face,  he  trod  the  narrow,  uneven  streets  like 
a  soldier  full  of  enthusiasm  at  his  own 
commission. 

No  one  interfered  with  his  solitary 
parade.  He  perceived,  indeed,  a  marked 
approval  of  it.  The  Zavalas,  Navarras, 
Garcias,  and  other  prominent  citizens 
addressed  him  with  but  a  slightly  repressed 
sympathy.  They  directed  his  attention 
with  meaning  looks  to  the  counter- 
proclamation  of  the  Americans.  They 
made  him   understand  by  the  pressm'C  of 
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their  hands  that  they  also  were  on  the  side 
of  Liberty. 

As  he  did  not  hurry,  he  met  several 
officers,  but  they  wisely  affected  not  to  see 
what  they  did  not  wish  to  see  ;  for  Dr. 
Worth  was  a  person  to  whom  very  wide 
latitude  might  be  given.  To  both  the 
mihtary  and  the  civihans  his  skill  was  a 
necessity.  The  attitude  he  had  taken  was 
privately  discussed,  but  no  one  publicly 
acted  or  even  commented  upon  it.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  little  disappointed  at  this.  He 
had  come  to  a  point  when  a  frank  avowal 
of  his  opinions  would  be  a  genuine  satisfac- 
tion ;  when,  in  fact,  his  long  repressed 
national  feeling  was  imperious. 

On  the  third  morning  as  he  crossed  the 
Plaza  some  one  called  him.  The  voice 
made  his  heart  leap,  his  whole  nature 
respond  to  it  like  the  strings  of  a  harp  to 
the  sweep  of  a  skilful  hand.  He  tm-ned 
quickly,  and  saw  two  young  men  galloping 
towards  him.  The  foremost  figure  was  his 
son,  his  beloved  youngest  son,  whom  he  had 
just  been  thinking  of  as  well  out  of  danger, 
safe  and  happy  in  the  peaceful  halls  of 
Columbia.  And  lo  !  here  he  was,  in  the 
very  home  of  the  enemy — and  he  was  glad 
of  it. 

"Why,  Jack,"  he  cried;  "why.  Jack! 
my  boy !  my  boy  !  I  never  thought  of  you 
here  !  "  He  had  his  hand  on  the  lad's 
shoulder,  and  was  gazmg  into  his  bright 
face  with  tears,  and  smiles,  and  happy 
wonder. 

"Father,  I  had  to  come;  and  there  are 
plenty  more  coming.  And  here  is  my 
other  self — the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived — 
Darius  Grant,  '  Dare  '  we  call  him,  father, 
for  there  is  not  anything  he  won't 
venture,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  winning. 
And  how  is  mi  madre,  and  Antonia,  and 
Iza  ?  And  isn't  it  jolly  to  see  you  with 
a  rifle  !  " 

"  Well,  Dare,  well.  Jack,  you  arc  both 
welcome ;  never  so  welcome  to  Texas  as 
at  this  hour.  Come  home  at  once  and 
refresh  yourselves." 

There  was  so  much  to  tell,  that  at  first 
the  conversation  was  in  fragments  and  ex- 
clamations,  and  the  voices  of  the  two  young 
men,  pitched  high  and  clear  in  their  excite- 
ment, went  far  before  them,  as  if  impatient 
of  their  welcome.  Antonia  heard  them 
first ;  she  was  on  the  balcony  standing 
thoughtful  and  attcnt ;  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  in  those  days  she  was  always  listening. 
Jack's  voice  was  the  loudest,  but  she  heard 
Dare's  first ;  it  vibrated  in  mid-air  and  fell 


upon  her  consciousness,  clear  and  sweet  as 
a  far-away  bell. 

"  That  is  Dare's  voice — here.'' 

She  leaned  forward,  her  soul  hearkened 
after  the  vibrations,  and  again  they  called 
her.  With  swift  steps  she  reached  the  open 
door.     Eachela  sat  in  her  chair  within  it. 

"  The  Senorita  had  better  remain  within," 
she  said  sullenly,  "  the  sun  grows  hot." 

"  Let  me  pass,  Eachela,  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"To  be  sure,  the  Senorita  will  have  her 
way — good  or  bad." 

Antonia  heeded  her  not,  she  was  hasten- 
ing down  the  main  avenue  toward  the 
gateway.  This  avenue  was  hedged  on  each 
side  with  oleanders,  and  they  met  in  a  light 
waving  arch  above  her  head.  At  this 
season  they  were  one  mass  of  pale  pink 
blossoms  and  dark  glossy  leaves.  The  vivid 
sunshine  through  them  made  a  rosy  light, 
which  tinged  her  face  and  her  white  gown 
with  an  indescribable  glow.  If  a  mortal 
woman  can  ever  look  like  an  angel,  the  fair 
swiftly  moving  Antonia  had  at  that  moment 
the  angelic  expression  of  joy  and  love  ;  the 
angelic  unconsciousness  of  rapid  and  grace- 
ful movement,  the  angelic  atmosj)here  that 
was  in  itself  a  dream  of  paradise,  rose- 
tinted,  divinely  sweet  and  warm. 

Dare  saw  her  coming  and  suddenly 
ceased  speaking.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence,  but  he  forgot  what  he  was  say- 
ing ;  he  forgot  where  he  was  ;  he  knew 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing  but  Antonia.  And  yet  he  did  not 
fall  at  her  feet  and  kiss  her  hands  and 
whisper  delightful  extravagances — all  of 
which  things  an  Iberian  lover  would  have 
done,  and  felt  and  looked  in  the 
perfectly  graceful  and  natural. 

Dare  Grant  only  clasped  both  the  pretty 
hands  held  out  to  him,  only  said,  "Antonia! 
Antonia  !  "  only  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
full  of  a  loving  question,  which  found  its 
instant  answer  in  her  own.  In  that  moment 
they  revealed  to  each  other  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  height  and  the  depth  of  their 
affection.  They  had  not  thought  of  dis- 
guising it ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  do  so  ; 
and  Robert  Worth  needed  not  the  confession, 
which  a  few  hours  later  Grant  thought  it 
right  to  make  to  him. 

When  they  entered  the  house  together, 
a  happy,  noisy  group,  Eachela  had  left  her 
chair  and  was  going  hm'ricdly  upstairs  to 
tell  the  Senora  her  surmise ;  but  Jack 
passed  her  with  a  bound,  and  was  at  his 
mother's  side  before  the  heavy  old  woman 
had  comprehended  his  passing  salutation. 
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"  Madre  !  Mother !  I  am  here  !  " 

The  Senora  was  on  her  couch  in  her 
darkened  room.  She  had  heen  at  the  very 
earhest  mass,  she  had  a  headache,  and 
she  had  come  home  in  a  state  of  rebelUon 
against  heaven  and  earth.  But  Jack  was 
her  idol,  the  one  child  for  whose  presence 
she  contini;ally  pined,  the  one  human 
creature  to  whose  will  and  happiness  she 
delighted  to  sacrifice  her  own.  When  she 
heard  his  voice  she  rose  quickly,  crying  out : 

"  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  Grace  of  God 
and  Mary  !  a  miracle  !  Only  this  morning 
my  precious  !  my  boy  !  I  asked  the  Holy 
Mother  to  pity  my  sorrows  and  send  you  to 
me.  I  vow  to  Mary  a  new  shrine.  I  vow 
to  keep  it  and  dress  it  for  one  whole  year. 
I  will  give  my  opal  ring  to  the  poor.  Oh 
Juan  !  Juan  !  Juan  !  I  am  too  blessed  !  " 

Her  words  were  broken  into  pieces  by  his 
kisses ;  he  knelt  at  her  knees  and  stroked 
her  face  and  patted  her  hands,  and  did  all 
with  such  natural  fervour  and  grace,  that 
anything  else  or  anything  less  must  have 
seemed  cold  and  unfilial. 

"  Come,  my  beautiful  mother,  and  see  my 
friend.  I  have  told  him  so  much  about  you, 
and  poor  Dare  has  no  mother.  I  have  pro- 
mised him  that  you  will  be  his  mother  also. 
Dare  is  so  good,  the  finest  fellow  in  all  the 
world.  Come  down  and  see  Dare,  and  lot 
lis  have  a  real  Mexican  dinner,  madre.  I 
have  not  tasted  an  olla  since  I  left  you." 

She  could  not  resist  him.  She  made 
Eachela  lay  out  her  prettiest  dress,  and 
when  Jack  said  ' '  hcrw  beautiful  your  hair  is 
mother,  no  one  has  hair  like  you !  "  she 
drew  out  the  great  shell  pins  and  let  it  fall 
like  a  cloud  around  her,  and  with  a  glad 
pride  gave  Eachela  the  order  to  get  out  her 
jewelled  comb,  and  gilded  fan,  and  finest 
mantilla.  And  oh !  how  happy  is  that 
mother  who  has  such  pure  and  fervent 
admiration  from  her  son !  and  how  happy 
is  that  son  to  whom  his  mother  is  ever 
beautiful ! 

Jack's  presence  drove  all  the  evil  spirits 
out  of  the  house  ;  the  windows  were  thrown 
open,  the  sunshine  came  in.  He  was 
running  after  Isabel;  he  was  playing  the 
mandoline  ;  his  voice,  his  laugh,  his  quick 
footstep  were  everywhere. 

In  spite  of  the  trouble  in  the  city,  there 
was  a  real  festival  in  the  house.  The 
Senora  came  down  in  her  sweetest  temper 
and  her  finest  garments  ;  she  arranged 
Jack's  dinner  herself,  selected  the  dishes, 
and  gave  strict  orders  about  their  serving ; 
she   took   Jack's   friend   at   once   into   her 


favour,  and  Dare  thought  her  wonderfully 
lovely  and  gracious. 

He  sat  Avith  her  on  the  balcony  and 
talked  of  Jack,  telling  her  how  clever  he 
was,  and  how  all  his  comrades  loved  him 
for  his  sunny  temper  and  afi'ectionate  heart. 

It  was  a  happy  dinner,  lengthened  out 
with  merry  conversation.  Every  one  felt 
that  a  few  hours  might  be  given  to  family 
love  and  family  joy ;  it  would  be  good  to 
have  the  memory  of  them  in  the  days  that 
were  fast  coming.  So  they  sat  long  over 
the  sweetmeats  and  fresh  figs,  and  the  pale 
wines  of  Xeres  and  Alicante.  And  they 
rose  up  with  laughter,  looking  into  each 
other's  faces  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be- 
speak love  and  remembrance  ;  and  then 
they  went  from  the  table,  and  saw  not 
Destiny  standing  cold  and  pitiless  behind 
them,  marking  two  places  for  evermore 
vacant. 

There  was  not  much  siesta  that  day. 
The  Senora,  Isabel,  and  Jack  sat  together. 
The  Senora  dozed  a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  lose  consciousness  of  Jack's  presence  and 
Jack's  voice.  The  father,  h-appy,  and  yet 
acutely  anxious,  went  to  and  fro  between 
his  children  and  his  study.  Antonia  and 
Dare  were  in  the  myrtle  walk  or  under  the 
fig-tree.  This  hour  was  the  blossoming- 
time  of  their  lives,  and  it  was  not  the  less 
sweet  and  tender  because  of  the  dark 
shadows  on  the  edge  of  the  sunshine  ;  nor 
were  they  afraid  to  face  the  shadows,  to 
inquire  of  them,  and  thus  to  taste  the  deeper 
rapture  of  love,  when  love  is  gemmed  with 
tears. 

It  was  understood  that  the  young  men 
were  going  away  in  the  morning  very  early ; 
so  early,  that  their  "  adieus  "  must  be  said 
with  their  "good-nights."  It  was  at  this 
hour  the  Senora  found  courage  to  ask  : 

"  My  Juan,  where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  Gonzales,  mi  madre.'' 

"  But  why  ?  Oh  Juan,  do  not  desert 
your  madre  and  your  country  !  " 

"  Desert  you,  madre  !  I  am  your  boy  to 
my  last  breath.  My  country  I  love  witli 
my  whole  soul  ;  that  is  why  I  have  come 
back  to  you  and  to  her.  She  is  in  trouble, 
and  her  sons  must  stand  by  her." 

"  Do  not  talk  with  two  meanings.  Oh 
Juan  !  why  do  you  go  to  Gonzales  ?  " 

"  We  have  heard  that  Colonel  Ugartchea 
is  to  be  there  soon  to  take  away  the  arms 
of  the  Americans.  That  is  not  to  be 
endured.  If  you,  yourself,  were  a  man,  you 
would  have  been  away  ere  this  to  help 
them,  I  am  sure." 
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"Me!  The  Blessed  Virgin  knows  I 
would  cut  oflf  my  hands  and  feet  first. 
Juan,  listen  to  me,  dear  one !  You  are  a 
Mexican." 

"  My  heart  is  Mexican,  for  it  is  yours  ; 
but  I  must  stand  with  my  father,  and  with 
my  brother,  and  with  my  American  com- 
patriots. Are  we  slaves,  that  we  must  give 
up  our  arms  ?  No,  but  if  we  gave  them  up 
we  should  deserve  to  be  slaves." 

"God  and  the  saints!"  she  answered 
passionately;  "what  a  trouble  about  a  few 
guns !  One  would  think  the  Mexicans  wanted 
the  wives  and  children,  the  homes  and  lands 
of  the  Americans ;  they  cry  out  from  one 
end  of  Texas  to  the  other." 

"They  cry  out  in  old  England  and 
in  New  England,  in  New  York,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  all  down  the  Mississippi ;  and 
men  are  crying  back  to  them,  '  Stand  to 
your  rifles  and  we  will  come  and  help  you.' 
The  idea  of  disarming  ten  thousand 
Americans  " — Jack  laughed  with  scornful 
amusement  at  the  notion.  "  What  a  game 
it  will  be  !  Mother,  you  can't  tell  how  a  man 
gets  to  love  his  rifle.  He  that  takes  our 
purse  takes  trash,  but  our  rifles  !  By  George 
Washington,  that's  a  different  story." 

"Juan,  my  darling,  you  are  my  last  hope; 
your  brother  was  born  with  an  American 
heart.  He  has  even  become  a  heretic.  Fray 
Ignatius  says  he  went  into  the  Colorado  and 
was  what  they  call '  immersed  ' ;  he  that  was 
baptized  with  holy  water  by  the  thrice  holy 
Bishop  of  Durango.  My  beloved  one,  go 
and  see  Fray  Ignatius ;  late  as  it  is  he  will 
rise  and  counsel  you." 

"  My  heart,  my  conscience,  my  country, 
my  father,  my  brother,  Santa  Anna's 
despotism  have  already  counselled  me." 

"  Speak  no  more.  I  see  that  you  also 
are  a  rebel  and  a  heretic.  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
give  me  thy  compassion  !  "  then  turning  to 
Juan,  she  cried  out — "  May  God  pardon  me 
for  having  brought  into  this  world  such 
ingrates  !  Go  from  me,  you  have  broken  my 
heart." 

He  fell  at  her  feet,  and  in  spite  of  her 
reluctance  took  her  hands  — 

"  Sweetest  mother,  wait  but  a  little  while. 
You  will  see  that  we  are  right.  Do  not 
be  cross  with  Juan,  I  am  going  away.  Kiss 
me,  mother,  kiss  me,  and  give  me  your 
blessing." 

"  No,  I  will  not  bless  you  ;  I  will  not  kiss 
you.  You  want  what  is  impossible,  what  is 
wicked." 

"I  want  freedom." 

"  And  to  get  freedom,   you   tread  upon 


your  mother's  heart.  Let  loose  my  hands,  I 
am  weary  to  death  of  this  everlasting  talk  of 
freedom.  I  think  indeed  that  the  Americans 
know  but  two  words — freedom  and  dollars. 
Ring  for  Rachela,  she,  at  least,  is  faithful  to 
me." 

"  Not  till  you  kiss  me,  mother ;  do  not 
send  me  away  unblessed  and  unloved.  That 
is  to  doom  me  to  misfortune.  Mi  madre,  I 
beg  this  favour  from  you."  He  had  risen, 
but  he  still  held  her  hands,  and  he  was 
weeping,  as  innocent  young  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  weep. 

If  she  had  looked  at  him  !  Oh,  if  she  had 
but  once  looked  at  his  face,  she  could  not 
have  resisted  its  beauty,  its  sorrow,  its 
imploration  !  But  she  would  not  look,  she 
drew  her  hands  angrily  away  from  him, 
she  turned  her  back  upon  her  suppliant  son, 
and  imperiously  summoned  Rachela. 

"  Good-bye,  mi  madre  !  " 

"  Good-bye,  mi  madre  !  " 

She  would  not  turn  to  him,  or  answer 
him  a  word. 

'■'Mi  madre,  here  comes  Rachela!  Say 
'  God  bless  you,  Juan.'  It  is  my  last  word, 
sweet  mother  !  " 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The  next 
moment  Rachela  entered  and  the  wretched 
woman  abandoned  herself  to  her  care  with 
vehement  sobs  and  complainings. 

Jack  was  inexpressibly  sorrowful.  He 
went  into  the  garden  hoping  in  its  silence 
and  solitude  to  find  some  relief.  He  loved 
his  mother  with  his  strongest  affection. 
Every  one  of  her  sobs  WTung  his  heart. 
Was  it  right  to  wound  and  disobey  her  for 
the  sake  of— freedom  ?  Mother  was  a  certain 
good,  freedom  only  a  glorious  promise ; 
mother  was  a  living  fact,  freedom  an  in- 
tangible idea. 

Ah,  but  men  have  always  fought  more 
passionately  for  ideas  than  for  facts  1  Tyrants 
are  safe  while  they  touch  only  silver  and 
gold  ;  but  when  they  try  to  bind  a  man's 
ideals^the  freedom  of  his  citizenship — the 
purity  of  his  faith — he  will  die  to  preserve 
them  in  their  integrity. 

Besides,  freedom  for  every  generation  has 
but  her  hour.  If  that  hour  is  not  seized,  no 
other  may  come  for  the  men  who  have 
suffered  it  to  pass.  But  mother  would  grow 
more  loving  as  the  days  went  by,  and  this 
was  ever  the  end  of  Jack's  reasoning  ;  for 
no  man  knows  how  deep  the  roots  of  his 
nature  strike  into  his  native  land,  until  he 
sees  her  in  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  and  hears 
her  crying  to  him  for  deliverance. 

The  struggle  left  the  impress  on  his  face. 
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"The  voice  made  Lis  heart  leap," 

He  passed  a  boundary  in  it.  Certain  boyish 
feelings  and  graces  ^YOl^ld  never  again  be 
possible  to  him.  He  went  into  the  house 
weary  and  longing  for  companionship  that 
would  comfort  or  strengthen  him.  Only 
Isabel  was  in  the  parlour  ;  she  appeared  to 
be  asleep  among  the  sofa  cushions,  but  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide  as  he  took  a  chair 
beside  her. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  kiss  you  again, 
Juan  ;  do  you  think  tiiis  trouble  will  last 
very  long  ?  " 

"It  will  be  over  directly,  Iza.  Do  not 
fret  yourself  about  it,  anjel  niio ;  the 
Americans  are  great  fighters,  and  their 
quarrel  is  just.  Well,  then,  it  will  be  settled 
by  the  good  God  quickly." 

"  Eachela  says  that  Santa  Anna  has  sent 
oflf  a  million  of  men  to  fight  the  Americans. 
Some  they  will  cut  in  pieces  and  some  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  mines  to  work  in  chains." 

"  God  is  not  dead  of  old  age,  Iza.  Santa 
Anna  is  a  miraculous  tyrant ;  he  has  com- 
mitted every  crime  under  heaven,  but  I 
think  he  will  not  cut  the  Americans  in 
pieces." 


"  And   if  the  Americans   should    even 
make  him  go  back  to  Mexico !  " 
"  I  think  that  is  very  possible." 
"  What  then,  Juan  ?  " 
"  He  would  pay  for  some  of  his  crimes 
here,    the    rest    he    would    settle    for    in 
purgatory.     And  you  too,  Iza,  are  you  with 
the  Americans  ?  " 

"  Luis  Alveda  says  they  are  right." 

"Oh — hi  I  see!  So  Luis  is  to  be  my 
brother  too.     Is  that  so,  little  dear  ?  " 

"  Have  you  room  in  your  heart  for  him, 
or  has  this  Dare  Grant  filled  it  ? 

"  If  I  had  twenty  sisters  I  should  have 
room  for  twenty  brothers,  if  they  were  hke 
Dare  and  Luis  ;  but  indeed,  Luis  had  his 
place  there  before  I  knew  Dare." 

"  And  perhaps  you  may  see  him  soon,  be 
is  with  Seiior  Sam  Houston.  Sefior  Houston 
was  here  not  a  week  ago,  will  you  think  of  that ! 
And  the  mother  and  uncle  of  Luis  are  angry 
at  him,  he  will  be  disinherited,  and  we  shall 
be  very  poor  I  think  ;  but  there  is  always  my 
father,  who  loves  Luis." 

"  Luis  will  win  his  own  inheritance  ;  I 
think  you  will  be  very  rich." 

"  And  Juan,  if  you  see  Luis,  say  to  him : 
'  Iza  thinks  of  you  continually.'  " 

At  this  moment  Eachela  angrily  called  her 
charge.  "  Are  you  totally  and  for  ever 
wicked,  disobedient  one  ?  Two  hours  I  have 
been  kept  waiting.  Very  well !  the  Sisters 
are  the  only  duenna  for  you,  and  back  to  the 
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convent  you  shall  go  to-morrow.  The  Senora 
is  in  my  mind  also." 

"  My  father  will  not  permit  it.  I  will  go 
to  my  father ;  and  think  of  this,  Rachela, 
I  am  no  longer  to  be  treated  like  a  baby." 
But  she  kissed  Juan  "  farewell,"  and  went 
away  without  further  dispute. 

The  handsome  room  looked  strangely 
lonely  and  desolate  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  her.  Jack  rose  and  roughly  shook 
himself,  as  if  by  that  means  he  hoped  to 
throw  off  the  oppression  and  melancholy 
that  was  invading  even  his  light  heart. 
Hundreds  of  moths  were  dashing  themselves 
to  death  against  the  high  glass  shade  that 
covered  the  blowing  caudles  from  them. 
He  stood  and  looked  at  their  hopeless 
efforts  to  reach  the  flame ;  he  had  an 
unpleasant  thought,  one  of  those  thoughts 
which  have  the  force  of  a  presentiment ; 
he  put  it  away  with  annoyance,  muttering 
"it  is  time  enough  to  meet  misfortune 
when  it  comes." 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  made  him  stand 
erect  and  face  the  door. 

It  was  only  a  sleepy  peon  with  a  request 
that  he  would  go  to  his  father's  study.  A 
different  mental  atmosphere  met  him  there  ; 
the  doctor  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  and  Dare  and  Antonia  sat  together  at 
the  open  window. 

"  Your  father  wants  to  hear  about  our 
journey.  Jack ;  take  my  chair  and  tell  him 
what  happened.  Antonia  and  I  will  walk 
within  hearing,  a  roof  makes  me  restless  such 
a  night  as  this  "  ;  for  the  waning  moon  had 
risen,  and  the  cool  wind  from  the  Gulf  was 
shaking  a  thousand  scents  from  the  trees 
and  the  flowering  shrubs. 

The  change  was  made  with  the  words  and 
the  doctor  sat  down  beside  his  son.  "  I  was 
asking,  Jack,  how  you  knew  so  much  about 
Texan  affairs,  and  how  you  came  so  sviddenly 
to  take  a  part  in  them." 

"Lideed,  father,  we  could  not  escape 
knowing  ;  the  Texan  fever  was  more  or  less 
in  every  young  man's  blood.  One  night 
Dare  had  a  supper  at  his  rooms  and  there 
were  thirty  of  us  present ;  a  man  called 
Faulkner — a  fine  fellow  from  Nacogdoches — 
spoke  to  us ;  how  do  you  think  he  spoke,  when 
his  only  brother,  a  lad  of  twenty,  is  working 
in  a  Mexican  mine  loaded  with  chains  ?  " 

"For  what?" 

"He  said  one  day  that  'the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.'  He  was  sent 
to  the  mines  for  the  words.  Faulkner's 
only  hope  for  him  is  in  the  independence 


of  Texas.  He  had  us  on  fire  in  five 
minutes,  all  but  Sandy  McDonald,  who 
loves  to  argue  and  therefore  took  the 
Mexican  side." 

"  What  could  he  say  for  it  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  a  very  unjust-like  thing 
to  make  Mexico  give  her  American  settlers  in 
Texas  two  hundred  and  twenty-foiur  miUions 
of  acres,  because  she  thought  a  change  of 
government  best  for  her  own  interests." 

"  The  Americans  settled  in  Texas  under 
the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  of 
1824  ;  how  many  of  them  would  have  built 
homes  under  a  tyrannical  despotism  like  that 
Santa  Anna  is  now  forcing  upon  them?" 
asked  the  doctor  warmly. 

"  McDonald  said,  '  there  is  a  deal  of  talk 
about  freedom  among  you  Americans,  and  it 
just  means  nothing  at  all.'  You  should  have 
seen  Faulkner  !  He  turned  on  him  like  a 
tornado  :  '  How  should  you  know  anything 
about  freedom,  McDonald  ?'  he  cried  ;  '  you 
are  in  feudal  darkness  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  you  have  only  just  emigrated  into 
freedom  ;  but  we  Americans  are  bom  free  ! 
If  you  cannot  feel  the  difference  between  a 
federal  constitution  and  a  military  and 
religious  despotism  there  is  simply  no  use 
talking  to  you.  How  would  you  like  to  find 
yourself  in  a  country  where  suddenly  trial 
by  jury  and  the  exercise  of  your  religion 
was  denied  you  ?  Of  course  you  could 
abandon  the  home  you  had  built,  and  the 
acres  you  had  bought  and  put  under  cul- 
tivation, and  thus  make  some  Mexican  heir 
to  your  ten  years'  labour  ;  perhaps  a  Scot  for 
conscience'  sake  would  do  this  ! '  " 

"  And  what  answer  made  he  ?  " 

"  He  said,  '  A  Scot  kens  how  to  grip 
tight  ten  years'  labour  as  well  as  yoursel', 
Faulkner,  and  neither  man  nor  de'il  can 
come  between  him  and  his  religion  ;  but' — 
'  but,'  shouted  Faulkner,  '  there  is  no  hut. 
It  is  God  and  our  llight  !  God  and  our  Right 
against  priestcraft  and  despotism.'  " 

"  Then  every  one  of  us  leaped  to  our  feet 
and  we  swore  to  follow  Faulkner  to  Texas 
at  an  hour's  notice  ;  and  Sandy  said  we 
were  '  a  parcel  of  fools  ' ;  and  then,  would 
you  believe  it,  father,  when  we  were  leaving 
the  pier  amid  the  cheers  and  hurrahs  of 
thousands,  Sandy  leaped  on  the  boat  and 
joined  us." 

"  What  did  he  say  then  ?" 

"  He  said,  •  I  am  a  born  fool  to  go  with 
you,  but  I  think  there  is  a  kind  o'  witchcraft 
in  that  Avord  Texas.  It  has  been  stirring 
me  up,  morning  and  night,  like  the  voice  o' 
the  charmer,  and  I  be  to  follow  it,  though  I 
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ken  well  euougli  it  is  na  leading  me  iu  the 
paths  o'  peace  and  pleasantness  ! '  " 

"  Did  you  find  the  same  enthusiasm  out- 
side of  New  York  ?  " 

"All  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  we 
gathered  recruits,  and  at  Randolph,  sixty 
miles  above  j\Iemphis,  we  were  joined  by 
David  Crockett." 

"Jack!" 

"  True,  father  !  And  then  at  every  land- 
ing we  took  on  men.  For  at  every  landing 
Crockett  spoke  to  the  people,  and  as  we 
stopped  very  often  we  were  cheered  all  the 
way  down  the  river.  The  2lcditerranean, 
though  the  biggest  boat  on  it,  was  soon 
crowded ;  but  at  Helena,  Crockett  and  a 
great  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
expedition  got  off,  and  as  Dare  and  Crockett 
had  become  friends  I  followed  them." 

"  Where  did  you  go  to  ?  " 

"  We  went  ostensibly  to  a  big  barbecue 
at  John  Bowie's  plantation,  which  is  a  few 
miles  below  Helena.  Invitations  to  this 
barbecue  had  been  sent  hundreds  of  miles 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  We 
met  parties  from  the  depths  of  the  Arkansas 
wilderness  and  the  fm-thest  boundaries  of 
the  Choctaw  nation  coming  to  it.  There 
were  raftsmen  from  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  White  and  the  St.  Francis  rivers ; 
there  were  planters  from  Louisiana  and 
Tennessee ;  there  were  woodsmen  from 
Kentucky ;  there  were  envoys  from  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  and  all  the  great 
Eastern  cities." 

"  I  had  an  invitation  myself.  Jack." 

' '  I  wish  you  had  accepted  it ;  it  was 
worth  the  journey.  There  never  was  and 
there  never  will  be  such  a  barbecue  again — 
thousands  were  present.  The  woods  were 
full  of  sheds  and  temporary  buildmgs  and 
platforms  for  the  speakers." 

"  Who  were  the  speakers  ?  " 

"  Ci'ockett,  Hawkins,  General  Mont- 
gomery, Colonel  Beauford,  the  three  brothers 
Cheatham,  Doctor  Bennett,  and  many 
others.  When  the  woods  were  illuminated 
at  night  with  pine  tops  you  may  imagine  the 
scene  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  followed 
their  eloquence." 

"  Doctor  Bennet  is  a  good  partisan,  and 
he  is  enormously  rich." 

"  And  he  has  a  personal  reason  for  his 
hatred  of  Mexico — an  insatiable  revenge 
possesses  him.  His  wife  and  two  children 
were  barbarously  murdered  by  Mexicans. 
He  appealed  to  those  who  could  not  go  to 
fight  to  giv  money  to  aid  it,  and  on  the 
spot  laid  down  ten  thousand  dollars." 


"Good!" 

"  Nine  other  men,  either  present  or  there 
by  proxy,  instantly  gave  a  like  sum,  and 
thirty  thousand  in  smaller  sums  was  added 
to  it.  Every  donation  was  hailed  with  the 
wildest  transports,  and  while  the  woods  were 
ringing  with  electrifying  shouts  Hawkins 
rallied  three  hundred  men  round  him  and 
went  off  at  a  swinging  gallop  for  the 
Brazos." 

"Oh  Jack!     Jack!" 

"  Li  another  hour  the  rest  of  the 
leaders  had  gathered  their  detachments  and 
every  man  had  turned  his  face  to  the 
Texan  prairies.  Crockett  was  akeady  far 
advanced  on  the  way,  Sam  Houston  was 
known  to  be  kindling  the  fire  on  the 
spot,  and  I  suppose  you  know,  father," 
said  Jack,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
"  that  we  have  still  more  powerful 
backers?" 

"  General  Gaines  !  " 

"  Well,  he  has  a  large  body  of  United 
States  troops  at  Nacogdoches.  He  says  they 
are  to  protect  the  people  of  Navasola  from 
the  Indians." 

"  But  Navasola  is  twenty-nine  miles  west 
of  Nacogdoches." 

' '  Navasola  is  in  Texas.  Very  well !  If 
the  United  States  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
protect  the  people  of  Navasola,  it  seems 
they  already  consider  Texas  within  their 
boundary." 

"  You  thhik  the  Indians  a  mere  pretext  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Crockett  has  with  him  an 
autograph  letter  from  President  Jackson, 
introducing  him  as  '  a  God-chosen  patriot.' 
President  Jackson  already  sees  Texas  iu 
the  Union,  and  Gaines  understands  that 
if  the  American- Texans  should  be  repulsed 
by  Santa  Anna,  and  fall  back  upon  him, 
that  he  may  then  gather  them  under  his 
standard  and  lead  them  forward  to  victory 
— and  the  conquest  of  Texas.  Father,  you 
will  see  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  palaces 
of  Mexico." 

"  Do  not  talk  too  fast,  Jack.  And  now  go 
and  lie  down  on  my  bed.  In  four  hours  you 
must  leave  if  you  want  to  reach  Gonzales 
to-night." 

Then  Dare  was  called,  and  the  lovers 
knew  that  their  hour  of  parting  was 
come.  They  said  nothing  of  the  fears 
in  their  hearts,  and  on  Antonia's  lifted 
face  there  was  only  the  light  of  love  and 
of  hope. 

"  The  fight  will  soon  be  over,  darling, 
and  then — " 

"  And  then  ?     We  shall  be  so  happy." 
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CHAPTER  VI.— ROBERT  WORTH  IS  DISARMED. 

The  keenest  sufferings  entailed  by  war 
are  not  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the 
hospital — they  are  in  the  household.  There 
are  the  maimed  affections,  the  slain  hopes, 
the  broken  ties  of  love.  And  before  a  shot 
had  been  fired  in  the  war  of  Texan  In- 
dependence the  battle  had  begun  in  Robert 
Worth's  household. 

The  young  men  lay  down  to  rest,  but  he 
sat  watching  the  night  away.  There  was  a 
melancholy  sleepiness  in  it ;  the  mocking 
birds  had  ceased  singing,  the  chirping  in- 
sects had  become  weary ;  only  the  clock, 
with  its  regular  "  tick,  tick,"  kept  the 
watch  with  him. 

W^hen  it  was  near  dawn  he  lifted  a 
candle  and  went  into  the  room  where  Jack 
and  Dare  were  sleeping.  Dare  did  not 
move.  Jack  opened  his  eyes  wide  and 
smiled  brightly  at  the  intruder. 

"WeU,  father?" 

"  It  is  time  to  get  up,  Jack.     Tell  Dare." 

In  a  few  minutes  both  came  to  him. 
A  bottle  of  wine,  some  preserved  bear's 
paws  and  biscuits  were  on  the  table.  They 
ate  standing,  speaking  very  little  and 
almost  in  whispers  ;  and  then  the  doctor 
went  with  them  to  the  stable.  He  helped 
Jack  to  saddle  his  horse  ?  He  found  a  sad 
pleasure  in  coming  so  close  to  him.  Once 
their  cheeks  touched,  and  the  touch  brought 
the  tears  to  his  eyes  and  sent  the  blood  to 
his  heart. 

With  his  hand  on  the  saddle,  Jack 
paused,  and  said  softly,  "  Father  dear,  tell 
mi  madre  my  last  look  at  the  house,  my  last 
thought  in  leaving  it  was  for  her.  She 
would  not  kiss  me  or  bless  me  last  night — 
ask  her  to  kiss  you  for  me  "  ;  and  then  the 
lad  broke  fairly  down.  The  moment  had 
come  in  which  love  could  find  no  utterance 
and  must  act.  He  flung  his  arm  round  his 
father's  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  the 
father  wept  also,  and  yet  spoke  brave  words 
to  both  as  he  walked  with  them  to  the  gate 
and  watched  them  ride  into  the  thick  mist 
lying  upon  the  prairie  like  a  cloud.  They 
were  only  darker  spots  in  it ;  it  swallowed 
them  up  ;  they  were  lost  to  sight. 

He  thought  no  one  had  seen  the  boys 
leave  but  himself.  But  through  the  lattices 
two  sorrowfiil  women  also  watched  their 
departure.  The  Senora,  as  wakeful  as  her 
husband,  had  heard  the  slight  movements, 
the  unusual  noises  of  that  early  hour,  and 
had  divined  the  cause  of  them.  She  looked 
at  Rachela.     The   woman   had  fallen  into 


the  dead  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  she  would 
not  have  to  parry  her  objections  and  warn- 
ings. Unshod,  and  in  her  night  dress,  she 
slipped  through  the  corridor  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  tightly  clasping  her  rosary  in 
her  hands  she  stood  behind  the  lattice  and 
watched  her  boy  away. 

He  turned  in  his  saddle  just  before  he 
passed  the  gate,  and  she  saw  his  young  face 
lifted  with  an  unconscious,  anxious  love,  to 
the  very  lattice  at  which  she  stood.  In  the 
dim  light  it  had  a  strange  pallor.  The 
misty  air  blurred  and  made  all  indistinct, 
it  was  like  seeing  her  Jack  in  some  woeful 
dream.  If  he  had  been  dead  such  a  vision 
of  him  might  have  come  to  her  fi'om  the 
Shadow  Land. 

Usually  her  grief  was  noisy  and  im- 
perative of  sympathy,  but  this  morning 
she  could  not  cry  nor  lament.  She  went 
softly  back  to  her  room  and  sat  down  with 
her  crucifix  before  her  aching  eyes.  Yet 
she  could  not  say  her  usual  prayers  ;  she 
could  not  remember  anything  but  Jack's 
entreaty — "  Kiss  me,  mi  madre!  Bless  me, 
mi  madre !  "  She  could  not  see  anything 
but  that  last  rapid  turn  in  the  saddle,  and 
that  piteous  young  face,  showing  so  weird 
and  dreamlike  through  the  grey  mist  of  the 
early  dawn. 

Antonia  had  watched  with  her.  Dare, 
also,  had  turned,  but  there  had  been  some- 
thing about  Dare's  attitude  far  more  cheery 
and  hopeful.  On  the  previous  night  Antonia 
had  put  some  sprays  of  rosemary  in  his  hat- 
band— "  to  bring  good  and  keep  away  evil 
on  a  journey  "• — and  as  he  turned  and  lifted 
his  hat  he  put  his  lips  to  them.  He  had  the 
belief  that  from  some  point  his  Antonia  was 
watching  him.  He  conveyed  to  her,  by  the 
strength  of  his  love  and  his  will,  the 
assurance  of  all  their  hopes. 

That  day  Dr.  Worth  did  not  go  out.  The 
little  bravado  of  carrying  arms  was  im- 
possible to  him.  It  was  not  that  his  courage 
had  failed,  or  that  he  had  lost  a  tittle  of  his 
convictions  ;  but  he  was  depressed  by  the 
uncertainty  of  his  position  and  duty,  and  he 
was  beside  the  thrall  of  that  intangible 
anxiety  which  we  call  'presentiment. 

Yet,  however  dreary  life  is,  it  must  go  on  ; 
the  brave-hearted  cannot  drop  daily  duty. 
On  the  second  day  the  doctor  went  to  his 
office  again,  and  Antonia  arranged  the 
meals  and  received  company,  and  did  her 
best  to  bring  the  household  into  peaceful 
accord  with  the  new  elements  encroaching 
on  it  from  all  sides. 

But  the   Senora  was   more   "  difficult " 
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"  Robert  Worth  rode  away  iuto  the  midnight  darkness." 


than  even  Eachela  had  ever  seen  her  before. 
She  did  not  go  to  church,  but  Fray  Ignatms 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  her,  and 
his  influence  was  not  any  more  conciliat- 
ing than  that  of  early  masses  and  much 
fasting. 

He  said  to  her  indeed,  "  My  daughter,  you 
have  behaved  with  the  fortitude  of  a  saint ; 
it  would  have  been  more  than  a  venial  sin 
if  you  had  kissed  and  blessed  a  rebel  in  the 
very  act  of  his  rebellion ;  the  holy  Mary  will 
reward  and  comfort  you." 

But  the  Senora  was  not  sensible  of  the 
reward  and  comfort,  and  she  did  feel  most 
acutely  the  cruel  wound  she  had  given  her 
mother  love  ;  neither  prayers  nor  penance 
availed  her,  she  wanted  to  see  Jack,  she 
wanted  to  kiss  him  a  hundred  times,  and 
bless  him  with  every  kiss  ;  and  it  did  not 
help  her  to  be  told  that  these  longings  were 
the  suggestions  of  the  evil  one,  and  not  to 
be  listened  to. 

The  black-robed  monk  gliding  about  his 
house  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands 
had  never  seemed  to  Eobert  Worth  so  ob- 
jectionable. He  knew  that  he  kept  the 
breach  open  between  himself  and  his  wife — 
that  he  thought  it  a  point  of  religious  duty 
to  do  so  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  gradually 
isolating   the   wretched    woman   from   her 


husband  and  children,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  prayers  and  penances 
did  not  give  her  any  adequate  comfort  for 
the  wrong  she  was  doing  her  affections. 

The  city  was  also  in  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Alamo  were  under  arms.  Their  officers  had 
evidently  received  important  advices  from 
Mexico.  General  Cos,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Santa  Anna,  was  now  in  command,  and  it 
was  said  immense  reinforcements  were 
hourly  looked  for.  The  drifting  American 
population  had  entirely  vanished,  but  its 
palpable  absence  inspired  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  people  with  fear  instead  of 
security. 

Nor  were  the  mihtary  by  any  means  sure 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  city.  It  was  well- 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
citizens  hated  the  despotism  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  that  if  the  Americans  attacked  San 
Antonio  they  would  receive  active  sym- 
pathy. Party  feelmg  was  no  longer  con- 
trollable. Men  suspected  each  other,  duels 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  families 
were  torn  to  pieces  ;  for  the  monks  sup- 
ported Santa  Anna  with  all  their  influence, 
and  there  were  few  women  who  dared  to 
disobey  them. 
1      Into  the  midst  of  this  tiu-bulent,  touchy 
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community  there  fell  one  morning  a  word 
or  two  which  set  it  on  fh-e.  Doctor  Worth 
was  talking  on  the  Plaza  with  Seiior  Lopez 
Navarro.  A  Mexican  soldier,  with  his 
yellow  cloak  streaming  out  behind  him, 
galloped  madly  towards  the  Alamo  and  left 
the  news  there.  It  spread  like  wildfire. 
"  There  had  been  a  fight  at  Gonzales  and 
the  Americans  had  kept  their  arms.  They 
had  also  put  the  Mexicans  to  flight." 

"  And  more,"  added  a  young  Mexican, 
coming  up  to  the  group  of  which  Robert 
Worth  was  one ;  "  Stephen  Austin  has 
escaped,  and  he  arrived  at  Gonzales  at  the 
very  moment  of  victory.  And  more  yet, 
Americans  are  pouring  into  Gonzales  from 
every  quarter." 

An  officer  tai:)ped  Dr.  Worth  on  the 
shoulder.  *'  Seiior  Doctor,  your  arms. 
General  Cos  hopes  in  the  present  extremity 
you  will  set  an  example  of  obedience." 

"  I  will  not  give  up  my  arms.  In  the 
present  extremity  my  arms  are  the  greatest 
need  I  have." 

"  Then,  Sefior — it  is  a  great  affliction  to 
me — I  must  arrest  you." 

He  was  led  away,  amid  the  audible  mur- 
murs of  the  men  who  filled  the  streets.  There 
needed  but  some  one  to  have  said  the  word 
and  they  would  have  taken  him  forcibly  from 
the  military,  A  great  crowd  followed  him 
to  the  gates  of  the  Alamo,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  in  San  Antonio  of  which 
this  good  doctor  was  not  an  adopted  member. 
The  arrest  of  their  favourite  confessor  would 
hardly  have  enraged  them  more. 

Fray  Ignatius  brought  the  news  to  the 
Senora.  Even  he  was  affected  by  it.  Never 
before  had  Antonia  seen  him  walk  except 
with  thoughtful  and  deliberate  steps.  She 
wondered  at  his  appearance,  at  its  sup- 
pressed hurry,  at  a  something  in  it  which 
struck  her  as  suppressed  satisfaction. 

And  the  priest  was  in  his  heart  satisfied, 
though  he  was  consciously  tehing  himself 
that — "  He  was  sorry  for  the  Senora,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  if  the  sins  of 
her  husband  could  have  been  set  against  the 
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works  of  supererogation  which  the  saints  of 
his  own  convent  had  amassed." 

"  But  he  is  an  infidel,  he  believes  not  in 
the  saints,"  he  muttered  ;  "  then  how  could 
they  avail  him  ?  " 

Antonia  met  him  at  the  door.  He  said 
an  Ave  Maria  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  gave  her  his  hand  to  kiss.  She  looked 
wonderingly  in  his  face,  for  unless  it  was  a 
special  visit  he  never  called  so  near  the 
Angelus.     Still  it  is  difficult  to  throw  off  a 


habit  of  obedience  formed  in  early  youth,  and 
she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  could  break  through 
the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  man,  and  ask 
"For  what  reason  have  you  come,  father  ?  " 

A  long  shriU  shriek  from  the  Senora  was 
the  first  answer  to  the  fearful  question  in 
her  heart.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  at 
her  mother's  door.  Rachela  knelt  outside  it 
telling  her  rosary ;  she  stolidly  kept  her 
place,  and  a  certain  instinct  for  a  moment 
prevented  Antonia  from  interrupting  her ; 
but  the  passionate  words  of  her  mother, 
blendmg  with  the  low  measured  tones  of  the 
priest,  were  something  far  more  positive. 

"  Let  me  pass  you,  Rachela.  What  is 
the  matter  with  my  mother?  " 

The  woman  was  absorbed  in  her  supplica- 
tions and  Antonia  opened  the  door — Isabel 
followed  her.  They  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  an  angry  sorrow  that  ap- 
palled them.  The  Senora  had  torn  her  lace 
mantilla  into  shreds  and  they  were  scattered 
over  the  room  as  she  had  flung  them  from 
her  hands  in  her  frantic  walk  about  it.  The 
large  shell  comb  that  confined  her  hair  was 
trodden  to  pieces,  and  its  long  coils  had 
fallen  about  her  face  and  shoulders  ;  her 
bracelets,  her  chain  of  gold,  her  brooch  and 
rings  were  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  she 
was  standing  in  the  centre  of  it  like  an 
enraged  creature,  tearing  her  handkerchief 
into  strips  as  an  emphasis  to  her  passionate 
denunciations. 

"It  serves  him  right!     Jesus!     Maria! 
Joseph !     It  serves  him  right !     He  must 
carry  arms  !     He  too  ! 
bidden !     I  am  glad  he 
Roberto!  Roberto!" 

"  Patience,  my  daughter!  this  is  the  hand 
of  God.     What  can  you  do  but  submit '?  " 

"  What  is  it,  mi  madre  /  "  and  Isabel  put 
her  arms  aroimd  her  mother  with  the  words 
"  mi  madre."     "  Tell  Isabel  your  sorrow." 

"Your  father  is  arrested — taken  to  the 
Alamo — he  will  be  sent  to  the  mines.  I  told 
him  so  !  I  told  him  so  !  He  would  not 
listen  to  me  !     How  wicked  he  has  been  !  " 

"What  has  my  father  done.  Fray  Igna- 
tius ?     Why  have  they  arrested  him  ?  " 

The  priest  turned  to  Antonia  with  a  cold 
face  ;  he  did  not  like  her ;  he  felt  that  she 
did  not  believe  in  him.  "  Senorita,  he  has 
committed  a  treason.  A  good  citizen  obeys 
the  law,  Sefior  Worth  has  defied  it." 

"  Pardon,  father,  I  cannot  beheve  it." 

"  A  great  forbearance  has  been  shown 
him,  but  the  end  of  mercy  comes ;  as  he 
persisted  in  wearing  arms  he  has  been  taken 
to  the  Alamo  and  disarmed." 


When  it  was 
is  aiTested ! 


for- 
Oh, 
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"  It  is  a  great  shame,  an  infamous  shame 
and  wrong  !  "  cried  Antonia.  "  "What  right 
has  anyone  to  take  my  lather's  arms  ?  No 
more  than  they  have  to  take  his  purse  or 
his  coat." 

"  General  Santa  Anna—  " 

"  General  Santa  Anna  is  a  tyrant  and  a 
thief;  I  care  not  who  says  different." 

"  Antonia  !     Shameless  one  !  " 

"Mother,  do  not  strike  me."  Then  she 
took  her  mother's  hands  in  her  own  and  led 
her  to  a  couch,  caressmg  her  as  she  spoke. 
"  Don't  hclieve  anyone — anyone,  mother, 
who  says  wrong  of  my  father  ;  you  know 
that  he  is  the  best  of  men.  Rachela,  come 
here  instantly !  the  rosary  is  not  the  thing 
now ;  you  ought  to  be  attending  to  the 
Senora  ;  get  her  some  valerian  and  some 
coffee,  and  come  and  remove  her  clothing. 
Fray  Ignatius,  we  will  beg  you  to  leave  us 
to-night  to  ourselves." 

"  Your  mother's  sin  in  marrying  a  heretic 
has  now  found  her  out  ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  her  see  her  fault." 

"  My  mother  had  a  dispensation  fi'om  one 
greater  than  you." 

"  Oh,  father,  pray  for  me !  I  accuse 
myself !  I  accuse  myself !  Oh,  wretched 
woman  !     Oh,  cruel  husband  !  " 

'*  Mother,  you  have  been  a  very  happy 
woman  ;  you  have  had  the  best  husband  in 
the  world ;  do  not  reproach  my  father  for 
the  sins  of  others  ;  do  not  desert  him  when 
he  is  in  the  power  of  a  human  tiger.  No, 
no,  mother  !  let  us  think  of  something  to 
be  done  for  his  help  !  I  will  see  the  Navar- 
ros,  the  Garcias,  Judge  Valdez  ;  I  will  go  to 
the  Plaza  and  call  on  the  thousands  he  has 
cured  and  helped  to  set  him  free. 

"  You  will  make  of  yourself  something 
not  to  be  spoken  of.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
God,  my  daughter." 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  a  wicked  man. 
Fray  Ignatius,  my  mother  is  not  now  able 
to  listen  to  you.  Isabel,  come  here  and 
comfort  her."  Isabel  put  her  cheek  to  her 
mother's,  she  murmured  caressing  words, 
she  kissed  her  face,  and  coiled  up  her  strag- 
gling hair,  and  with  child-like  trust  amid 
all  solicited  Holy  Mary  to  console  them. 

Fray  Ignatius  watched  her  with  a  cold 
scrutiny.  He  was  saying  to  himself — "  It  is 
the  fruit  of  sin,  I  warned  the  Senora  when 
she  married  this  heretic  that  trouble  would 
come  of  it ;  very  well,  it  has  come."  Then, 
like  a  flash,  a  new  thought  invaded  his 
mind — "  If  the  Sehor  Doctor  disappeared 
for  ever,  why  not  induce  the  Senora  and  her 
daughters   to   go    into   a  religious   house  ? 


There  icas  a  yreat  deal  of  money  ;  the  Church 
coultl  use  it  veil." 

Antonia  did  not  understand  the  thought, 
but  she  miderstood  its  aninuis,  and  again 
she  requested  his  withdrawal.  This  time 
she  Avont  close  to  him  and  bravely  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes  ;  their  scornful  gleam 
sent  a  chill  to  her  heart  like  that  of  cold 
steel.  At  that  moment  she  understood  that 
she  had  turned  a  passive  enemy  into  an 
active  one. 

He  went  however  without  further  parley, 
stopping  only  to  warn  the  Senora  against 
the  sin  "  of  standing  with  the  enemies  of  God 
and  Holy  Church,"  and  to  order  Isabel  to 
recite,  for  her  mother's  pardon  and  comfort, 
a  certain  number  of  aves  and  pater  yiosters. 
Antonia  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  ere 
he  left  he  blessed  her,  and  said,  "  The  Senorita 
will  examine  her  soul  and  see  her  sin ;  then 
the  ever  merciful  Church  will  hear  her 
confession  and  give  her  the  satisfying 
penance." 

Antonia  bowed  in  response.  When  people 
are  in  great  domestic  sorrow,  self-examination 
is  a  superfluous  advice ;  she  listened  a 
moment  to  his  departing  footsteps,  shivering 
as  she  stood  in  the  darkness,  for  a  norther 
had  sprung  i;p,  and  the  cold  was  severe. 
She  only  glanced  into  the  pleasant  parlour 
where  the  table  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  a 
great  fire  of  cedar  logs  was  throwing  red, 
dancing  lights  over  the  white  linen,  and  the 
shining  silver  and  glass.  The  chairs  were 
placed  round  the  table,  her  father's  at  the 
head  ;  it  had  a  forsaken  air  that  was  unen- 
durable. 

The  dinner  hour  was  now  long  past.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  meal.  How 
could  she  and  Isabel  sit  down  alone  and  eat, 
and  her  father  in  prison,  and  her  mother 
frantic  with  a  loss  which  she  was  warned  it 
was  sinful  to  mourn  over  ?  Antonia  had  a 
soul  made  for  extremities  and  not  afraid  to 
face  them,  but  invisible  hands  controlled  her. 
What  could  a  woman  do  whom  Society  had 
forbidden  to  do  anything  but  endure  the 
pangs  of  patience  ? 

The  Senora  could  offer  no  suggestions  ; 
she  was  not  indeed  in  a  mood  to  think  of  her 
resources.  A  spiritual  dread  was  upon  her, 
and  with  this  mingled  an  intense  sense  of 
personal  wrong  from  her  husband.  "  Had 
she  not  begged  him  to  be  passive  ?  And  he 
had  put  an  old  rifle  before  her  and  her 
daughters  !  It  Avas  all  that  Senor  Houston's 
doing,  she  had  an  assurance  of  that."  She 
invoked  a  thousand  maledictions  on  him. 
She   recalled    with    passionate    reproaches 
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Jack's  infidelity  to  her,  and  his  God,  and  his 
country  !  her  anger  passed  from  one  object 
to  another  constantly,  finding  in  all — even 
in  the  luke-warmness  of  Antonia  and  Isabel 
and  their  affection  for  lovers  who  were  also 
rebels — an  accumulating  reason  for  a  stu- 
pendous reproach  against  herself,  her  hus- 
band, her  children,  and  her  unhappy  fate. 
Her  whole  nature  was  in  revolt,  in  that 
complete  mental  and  moral  anarchy  from 
which  springs  tragedy  and  mm-der. 

Isabel  wept  so  violently  that  she  angered 
still  fm-ther  the  tearless  suffering  of  her 
mother.  "  God  and  the  Saints  !  "  she  cried, 
"  what  are  you  weeping  for  ?  Will  tears  do 
any  good  ?  Do  I  weep  ?  God  has  forbidden 
me  to  weep  for  the  wicked,  yet  how  I  suffer ! 
Mary,  Mother  of  Sorrows,  pity  me  !  " 

She  sent  Isabel  away,  her  sobs  were 
not  to  be  borne ;  and  very  soon  she  felt 
Antonia' s  white  face  and  silent  companion- 
ship to  be  just  as  unendurable ;  she 
would  be  alone  ;  not  even  Eachela  would 
she  have  near  her.  She  put  out  all  the 
lights  but  the  taper  above  a  large  crucifix, 
and  at  its  foot  she  sat  down  in  tearless 
abandon,  alone  with  her  reproaches  and 
her  remorse. 

Antonia  watched  with  her  mother,  though 
shut  out  fi'om  her  presence  ;  she  feared  for  a 
state  of  mind  so  barren  of  affection,  so 
unsoftened  by  tears ;  besides,  it  was  the 
climax  of  a  condition  which  had  contmued 
ever  since  she  had  sent  her  boy  away  without 
a  word  of  love.  In  the  dim  corridor  outside 
she  sat  still,  listening  for  any  noise  or 
movement  which  might  demand  help  or 
sympathy ;  it  was  not  nine  o'clock,  but  the 
time  lengthened  itself  out  beyond  endurance. 
Even  yet  she  had  hope  of  some  word  from 
her  father,  surely  they  would  let  him  send 
some  word  to  them  ! 

She  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  down- 
stairs, and  she  thought  angrily  of  Eachela, 
and  Molly,  and  Manuel,  "  making  a  little 
confidence  together  "  over  their  trouble,  and 
spicing  their  evening  gossip  with  the  strange 
thing  that  had  happened  to  the  Seiior  Doctor. 
She  knew  that  Eachela  and  Manuel  would 
call  him  "  Heretic  "  and  "  Americano,"  and 
by  authority  of  these  two  words  accuse  him 
of  every  crime. 

Thinking  with  a  swelling  heart  of  these 
things,  she  heard  the  door  open,  and  a  step 
slowly  and  heavily  ascend  the  stairs.  Ere 
she  had  time  to  wonder  at  it,  her  father 
came  in  sight.  There  was  a  shocking 
change  in  his  air  and  appearance,  but  as  he 
was  evidently  going  to  her  mother's  room. 


she  shrank  back  and  sat  motionless,  so  as 
not  to  attract  his  attention. 

Then  she  went  to  the  parlour,  and  had  the 
fire  renewed,  and  food  put  upon  the  table. 
She  was  sure  that  he  would  need  it,  and  she 
believed  he  would  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
her  the  events  of  the  aftex'noon. 

The  Senora  was  still  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  the  crucifix  when  her  husband  opened  the 
door.  She  had  not  been  able  to  pray — 
ave  and  pater  noster  alike  had  failed  her. 
Her  rebellious  grief  filled  every  corner  of  her 
heart.  She  understood  that  someone  had 
entered  the  room,  and  she  thought  of 
Eachela  ;  but  she  found  a  kind  of  comfort  in 
the  dull  stupor  of  grief  she  was  indulging, 
and  she  would  not  break  its  spell  by  lifting 
her  head. 

"  Maria !  " 

She  rose  up  quickly  and  stood  gazing  at 
him.  She  did  not  shriek,  or  exclaim ;  her 
surprise  controlled  her.  And  also  her 
terror  ;  for  his  face  was  as  white  as  death, 
and  had  an  expression  of  angry  despair 
that  terrified  her. 

'■^Roberto!  Roberto!  mi  Roberto!  How 
you  have  tortured  me  !  I  have  nearly  died  ! 
Fray  Ignatius  said  you  had  been  sent  to 
prison." 

She  spoke  as  calmly  as  a  frightened  child, 
sad  and  hesitating.  If  he  had  taken  her  in 
his  arms  she  would  have  sobbed  her  grief 
away  there. 

But  Eobert  Worth  was  at  that  hour 
possessed  by  two  master  passions,  tyrannical 
and  insatiable — they  would  take  notice  of 
nothing  that  did  not  minister  to  them. 

"  Maria,  they  have  taken  my  arms  from 
me.  Cowards !  Cowards !  Miserable  cowards ! 
I  refused  to  give  them  up  !  They  held  my 
hands  and  robbed  me — robbed  me  of  my 
manhood  and  my  honour  !  I  begged  them  to 
shoot  me  ere  they  did  it,  and  they  spoke 
courteously,  and  regretted  this,  and  hoped 
that,  till  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  joy  to 
strangle  them." 

^'Roberto!   mi  Roberto!   You  have  me." 

"  I  want  my  rifle  and  all  it  represents. 
I  want  myself  back  again,  Maria,  Maria, 
until  then  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  any  good 
woman's  husband." 

"  Eoberto  dearest,  it  is  not  your  fault." 

"  It  is  my  fault,  I  have  waited  too  long. 
My  sons  showed  me  my  duty,  my  soul 
urged  me  to  do  it.  I  deserve  the  shame  !  I 
deserve  the  shame,  but  I  will  wipe  it  out 
with  crimson  blood." 

The  Senora  stood  speechless,  wringing 
her  hands.      Her   own   passion   was   puny 
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them  a  hundredfold  from  those  who 
have  robbed  me.     I  swear  I  will !  " 

"You  do  not  love  me.  What  are 
these  Americans  to  you  ?  I  am  your 
wife,  your  Maria — " 

"  These  Americans  are  my  bi-others, 
my  sons.  My  mother  is  an  American 
woman." 

"And  I?" 

"  Y''ou  are  my  wife,  my  dear  wife  !  I 
love  you,  God  Almighty  knows  how  well 

I  love  you ;  but  we 


part  now,  at 

for    a    short 

Maria,  my 

one,    I   must 


"He  turned  in  his  saddle  just  before  he  passed." 

beside  the  sternness,  the  reality,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  quiet  rage  before  her.  She 
was  completely  mastered  by  it.  She  forgot 
all  but  the  evident  agony  she  could  neither 
mistake  nor  console. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  farewell,  Maria. 
We  have  been  very  happy  together — Maria 
— our  children — dearest — " 

"  Oh  Eoberto  !  my  husband  !  my  soul  ! 
my  life  !     Leave  me  not." 

"  I  am  going  for  my  arms.     I  will  take 


must 
least 
time, 
dear 

go." 
"Go!  Whereto?" 
"  I  am  going  to 
join  General  Hous- 
ton." 

"  I  thought  so,  I 
knew  it.  The  ac- 
cursed one  !  Oh, 
that  I  had  him  here 
again  !  I  would 
bury  my  stiletto 
in  his  heart  I  Over 
the  white  hilt  I 
would  bury  it !  I 
would  wash  my 
hands  in  his  blood, 
and  think  them 
blessed  ever  after- 
wards !  Stay  till 
daylight,  Roberto. 
I  have  so  much  to 
say,  dearest," 

"  I    cannot.       I 
have     stayed     too 
And  now  I   must  ride 
without  a  gun  or  knife  to  protect 
me.     Any  Indian  that  I  meet  can  scalp 
me.      Do  you   understand    now   what 
disarming  means,  Maria  ?      If  I  had  gone 
with  my  boy,  with  my  brave  Jack,  I  could 
at  least  have  sold  my  life  to  its  last  drop." 

"  In  the  morning,  Roberto,  Lopez  Navarro 
will  get  you  a  gun.  Oh,  if  you  must  go,  do 
not  go  unarmed  !  There  are  ten  thousand 
Comanche  between  here  and  the  Brazos." 

"  How  could  I  look  Lopez  Navarro  in  the 
face  ?  Or  any  other  man  ?  No,  no  !  I 
must  win  back  my  arms  before  I  can  walk 
the  streets  of  San  Antonio  a^ain." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her 
eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  murmuring 
tender  little  Spanish  words  that  meant,  oh, 
so  much  to  the  wretched  woman ! — words 


long. 
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she  had  taught  him  with  kisses — words  he 
never  used  but  to  her  ears  only. 

She  dung  to  his  neck,  to  his  hands,  to 
his  feet;  she  made  his  "farewell"  an 
unspeakable  agony.  At  last  he  laid  her 
upon  her  couch,  sobbing  and  shriekiug  like 
a  child  in  an  extremity  of  physical  anguish. 
But  he  did  not  blame  her  ;  her  impetu- 
osities, her  unreasonable  extravagancies, 
were  a  part  of  her  nature,  her  race,  and  her 
character.  He  did  not  expect  a  weak 
excitable  woman  to  become  suddenly  a 
creature  of  flame  and  steel. 

But  it  was  a  wonderful  rest  to  his 
exhausted  body  and  soul  to  turn  from  her 
to  Antonia.  She  led  him  quietly  to  his 
chair  by  the  parlour  fire,  she  gave  him 
food  and  wine,  she  listened  patiently,  but 
with  a  living  sympathy  to  his  wrong,  she 
endorsed  with  a  clasp  of  his  hand  and  a 
smile  his  pui-pose,  and  she  said  almost 
cheerfully  : 

"You  have  not  given  up  all  your  arms. 
When  I  first  heard  of  the  edict  I  hid  in  my 
own  room  the  rifle,  the  powder,  and  the 
shot  which  were  in  your  study.  Paola  has 
knives  in  the  stable,  plenty  of  them.  Get 
one  fi'om  him." 

Good  news  is  a  very  relative  thing.  This 
information  made  the  doctor  feel  as  if  all 
were  now  easy  and  possible.  The  words  he 
said  to  her,  Antonia  never  forgot.  They 
sang  in  her  heart  like  music  and  led  her  on 
through  many  a  difficult  path.  The  con- 
versation then  turned  upon  money  matters, 
and  Antonia  received  the  key  of  his  study 
and  full  directions  as  to  the  gold  and  papers 
secreted  there. 

Then  Isabel  was  awakened,  and  the  rifle 
brought  down,  and  Paola  saddled  the  fleetest 
horse  in  the  stable,  and  after  one  solemn 
five  mmutes  with  his  daughters,  Eobert 
Worth  rode  away  into  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, and  into  a  chaos  of  public  events  of 
which  no  man  living  could  forecast  the 
outcome. 

Bode  away  from  wife,  and  childreui  and 
home  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  love  and  the 
labour  of  his  lifetime  : 

The  thousand  still,  sweet  joys  of  such, 
As  hand  iu  hand,  face  earthly  life. 

For  what  ?  For  justice,  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  for  the  rights  of  his 
own  manhood,  for  the  brotherliood  of  race, 
and  religion,  and  country.  Antonia  and 
Isabel  stood  hand  in  hand  at  the  same 
lattice  from  which  the  Senora  had  watched 
her   son   away,    and   in    a   dim    uncertain 


manner  these  thoughts  connected  them- 
selves in  each  mind  with  the  same  mournful 
inquiry — is  it  icorth  tvhile  ? 

As  the  beat  of  the  horse's  hoofs  died 
away  they  turned.  The  night  was  cold 
but  clear,  and  the  sky  appeared  so  high 
that  their  eyes  throbbed  as  they  gazed 
upward  at  the  grand  arch,  sprinkled  with 
suns  and  worlds.  Suddenly,  into  the 
tranquil  spaces,  there  was  flung  a  sound  of 
joy  and  revelry,  and  the  girls  stepped  to  a 
lattice  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  looked 
out. 

The  residencia  of  Don  Salvo  Valasco  was 
clearly  visible  from  this  site.  They  saw  it 
was  illuminated  throughout.  Lovely  women 
shining  with  jewels,  and  soldiers  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  were  chatting  through  the  graceful 
movements  of  the  danza ;  or  executing 
the  more  brilliant  Jota  Aragonesa.  The 
misty  beauty  of  white  lace  mantillas, 
the  glitter  and  colour  of  fans  and  festival 
dresses,  made  a  moving  picture  of  great 
beauty. 

And  as  they  watched  it,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  the  dance,  followed  by  the  rapid 
sweep  of  a  powerful  hand  over  the  strings  of 
a  guitar  ;  then  a  group  of  officers  stepped 
together,  and  a  great  wave  of  melodious 
song,  solemn  and  triumphant,  thrilled  the 
night — it  was  the  National  Hymn.  Antonia 
and  Isabel  knew  it,  every  word  beat  upon 
their  hearts ;  the  power  of  association,  the 
charm  of  a  stately,  fervent  melody,  was  upon 
them. 

"It  is  Serior  Higadillos  who  leads," 
whispered  Isabel,  as  a  resonant  voice, 
powerful  and  sweet,  cried — 

0  list  to  the  suimnons  !     The  blood  of  our  sires 
Boils  high  in  our  veins,  and  to  vengeance  inspires! 
Who  hows  to  the  yoke  ?  loho  hoics  to  the  blow  ? 

and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
answer  came  in  a  chorus  of  enthusiastic 
cadences — 

"  i\^o  hero  will  bend,  no  Mexican  bow. 
Our  country  in  tears  sends  her  sons  to  the  fight, 
To  conquer,  or  die  for  our  land  and  our  right." 

"  You  see  the  Mexicans  think  they  are  in 
the  right — they  are  patriots  also,  Antonia." 

The  sorrowful  girl  spoke  like  a  puzzled 
child,  fretfully  and  uncertainly,  and  Antonia 
led  her  silently  away.  What  could  she 
answer?  And  when  she  remembered  the 
dear  fugitive,  riding  alone  throiigh  the 
midnight,  riding  now  for  life  and  liberty, 
she  could  not  help  the  uprising  again  of 
that  cold  benumbing  question — is  it  worth 
while  ? 


TO    SPEING 


ALL  liail  to  thee,  0  gladsome  Spring 
All  hearts  and  voices  rise  and  sing — 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
For  hill  and  dale. 
The  earth  is  free,  and  forth  ^Yi^  hring  v^ 

Its  fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves  so  green, 
To  make  the  earth  once  more  serene. 
Hai],  hail,  all  hail. 
Sing,  aye,  for  the  fields  in  Spring  I 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  joyful  Spring  ! 
Let  birds  with  tuneful  trillings  sing, 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 

For  hill  and  dale  ! 
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That  it  will  make  each  heart  glad, 
Which  winter  left  so  dull  and  sad. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
Sing,  aye,  for  merry  Spring  ! 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  gentle  Spring ! 
Away  let  all  their  sorrows  fling  ! 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 
For  stream  and  dale  ! 
For  rippling  hrooklets  let  all  sing. 
As  o'er  the  winding  way  they  run. 
Sparkling  beneath  the  sheening  sun ; 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 
Hurrah,  for  the  brooks  in  Spring  ! 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  merry  Spring  1 
With  buoyant  voices  let  us  sing — 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
For  grove  and  dale  ! 
The  lark  mounts  high  upon  the  wing, 
The  violets  again  are  blooming. 
The  silent  air  sweetly  perfuming ; 
Hail  hail,  all  hail  1 
Sing,  aye,  for  the  groves  in  Spring ! 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  happy  Spring  ! 
Lovers  now  'gin  your  wandering. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 
For  wood  and  vale  1 
None  but  the  birds  are  listening, 

And  they  for  sport  will  warble  sweeter, 
Old  Time's  moments  passing  fleeter ; 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 
Alas,  for  your  hearts  in  Spring  ! 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  beauteous  Spring  I 
All  hearts  are  gay,  all  voices  sing 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
For  hill  and  dale  ! 
Go  gather,  and  home  your  faggots  bring, 
And  work  and  twine  your  garlands  fair 
To  deck  and  trim  your  baby's  hair ; 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 
For  ye'll  lose  your  hearts  this  Spring! 

All  hail  to  thee,  0  bounteous  Spring ! 
Bright,  bright  may  be  your  garnishing  ; 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
For  hurst  and  vale  ! 
Let  bells  their  merry  chimings  ring ; 

Let  the  breeze  be  light,  and  the  swell  be  high, 
And  men-y  the  Spring  will  pass  us  by. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail. 
And  joyous  we  welcome  in  Spring  I 
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'  Go,  gatlier  and  lioine  your  faggots  bring, 
And  work  and  Iwinu  your  garlands  fair 
To  deck  and  trim  your  baby's  liair." 


GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTURIES. 

By  archdeacon  farrar,  d.d. 


THE  THIRD  CENTURY— 0i?/(7^A"^. 


THE  sun  of  the  noble  Antonines  set  in 
blood,  and  the  Third  Century  is  about 
as  dreary  and  miserable  a  period  as  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  world's  history.  It  was 
the  most  marked  beginning  of  that  long,  slow 
agony  of  decadence,  which  ended  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  Kome  was  taken  by  Alaric  in 
410,  and  ravaged  by  Genseric  in  455. 

The  long  series  of  Emperors  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  47,  to  the  phantom 
who,  by  the  singular  irony  of  history,  bore 
the  two  names  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  in 
479,  has  been  conveniently  divided  into 
four  series. 

1.  First  came  the  so-called  Twelve  Caesars 
— from  B.C.  47  to  a.d.  96.  They  were  called 
Caesars,  though  after  Augustus  Caesar  they 
were  not  of  tlie  Caesarian  family,  except  in 
name  ;  and  the  three  Flavian  Emperors— 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian — were  of  obscure 
and  plebeian  birth. 

2.  Then  came  the  Adoptive  Emperoes — 
from  A.D.  96  to  192.  From  Nerva  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  each  Emperor  was  succeeded — not 
by  a  sou,  most  of  them  having  been  always 
childless — but  by  a  successor  whom  he  had 
adopted.  The  principle  woi'ked  admirably, 
far  more  admirably  than  has  often  been  the 
case  in  hereditary  succession.  The  choice 
made  by  each  Emperor  was  in  most  respects 
admirable,  and  this  line  of  Emperors — 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius — conferred  on  the  Roman  world  the 
inestimable  boon  of  a  century  of  prosperity 
and  peace. 

3.  Then  from  192 — 284  came  the  miser- 
able series  of  rulers  known  as  the  Barrack 
Emperors,  because  they  owed  their  election 
to  bribery  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  or  to  the 
anarchic  turbulence  of  the  frontier  legions. 

The  Adoptive  Emperors  had  been  valiant, 
accomplished,  beneficent  rulers,  whose 
statesmanlike  activity  and  just  government 
brought  blessings  to  the  farthest  provinces. 

The  Barrack  Emperors  were  mostly  slaves 
to  the  violent  caprice  and  insatiable  greed 
of  their  own  soldiers  ;  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  ablest  of  them — Septimius 
Severus — actually  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
his  statescraft  to  humour  the  soldiery  at  all 
costs,  and  to  regard  all  other  classes  of 
citizens  as  being,  by  comparison,  of  no  im- 
portance. If  any  Emperor  plucked  up 
courage  to  resist  the  licentious  military  to 


which  he  owed  his  advancement,  then,  like 
Pertinax  and  Alexander  Severus,  he  perished 
in  the  attempt. 

4.  The  Barrack  Emperors  were  succeeded 
by  the  Partnership  Emperors,  from  284 — 
323  ;  and  they  by  the  Theologian  Emperors, 
from  323 — 363,  of  whom  we  must  speak  in 
later  papers.  But  meanwhile  we  must  glance 
at  this  line  of  soldier  upstarts,  because  their 
wretchedness,  their  ambitious  rise,  and  their 
headlong  overthrow  best  illustrate  the  misery 
of  the  Pagan  world  at  this  epoch,  when 

The  whole  homeless  earth  thus  made  lier  liome, 
Rome  now  might  nowliere  rid  lierself  of  Rome  ; 
The  heavens  were  all  distempered  witli  the  breath 
Of  her  old  age  ;  she  very  nigli  to  death, 
Paced  through  her  perishing  world  in  search  of  air 
Unpoisoned  by  herself. 

So  rapid  is  the  succession  in  which  they 
flit  across  the  blood-stained  stage  of  Caesarian 
power,  that  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen 
Emperors  in  the  seventy-three  years  between 
the  death  of  Severus  (211)  and  the  accession 
of  Diocletian  (284),  without  reckoning  a 
crowd  of  anti-Emperors,  who  rose  and  van- 
ished like  spectres  in  the  Provinces.  This 
only  gives  to  each  Emperor  an  average 
reign  of  four  years,  whereas  in  any  long  line 
of  hereditary  kings  the  average  reign  is 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  J 

Such  a  rapid  appearance  and  disappear-  " 
ance  of  Sovereigns  left  no  time  for  any  one 
of  them  to  learn  his  duties,  and  was  in  itself 
most  ruinous  to  the  state,  which  was  further 
distracted  by  the  inroads  of  German  tribes, 
the  threats  of  Persian  kings,  the  absence  of 
all  generalship  and  all  genius,  the  perpetual 
mutinies  and  massacres  of  armies  who  were 
sent  to  protect  the  dilapidated  frontier  for- 
tresses. Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  allowing  his  son  to  succeed  him, 
but "  Who  knoweth  whether  his  son  shall  be 
a  wise  man  or  a  fool?"  Marcus  may  have 
seen  that  Commodus  was  totally  incapable 
of  philosophy ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  he  could 
not  have  fathomed  the  depths  of  depravity 
in  that  splendidly  beautiful  and  athletic 
youth,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have  prevented 
his  succession,  except  at  the  cost  of  civil 
war.  But  by  a  strange  freak  of  nature  the 
son  of  the  saintly  Pagan  turned  out  so 
brutish  that  his  deeds  would  have  been  dis- 
graceful even  in  a  dissolute  gladiator.    After 
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a  brief  reign  of  twelve  years  he  was  strangled 
by  a  wrestler  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
paramour. 

The  virtuous  PERTfNAX  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  (193),  but  in  those  days  virtue 
was  well  nigh  as  fatal  as  vice,  and  Pertinax 
was  murdered  by  his  owoi  soldiers,  who  then 
(193)  put  up  the  Empire  for  auction.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  usurer  DidiusJtilianus, 
who,  after  sixty-six  miserable  days,  in  which 
the  three  armies  in  Britain,  Syria,  and  Pan- 
nonia  revolted,  was  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severus.  This  able  but  vulgar-minded 
general  reigned  for  eighteen  years  (193 — 21 1), 
dying  at  York,  with  the  word  Lahoremus 
("let  us  toil")  upon  his  lips.  He  had  passed 
through  all  stations  and  ranks  of  life,  and 
his  famous  saying — Omnia  f  id  et  nihil  expedit 
("  I  have  been  everything,  and  all  is  of  no 
profit")— is  a  sort  of  brief  confirmation, 
from  experience,  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  twin  sons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  of  whom  the  latter  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
Caracalla,  himself  murdered  in  217,  after  a 
reign  of  entire  infamy,  was  succeeded  by  his 
coarse  murderer,  Macrinus,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Elagabalus. 
In  the  person  of  that  miserable  youth  was 
exhibited  to  mankind  the  most  consummate 
specimen  of  effeminate  infamy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Murdered  in  his  turn  by  his 
guards,  Elagabalus  was  succeeded,  in  221, 
by  his  wtuous  but  inefiicient  cousin,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  was  forced  to  be  a 
helpless  witness  of  the  murder  by  his  soldiers 
of  the  great  jurist  Ulpian,  and  was  in  due 
time  murdered  in  235  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Maxijiin.  That  savage  usurper  was  mur- 
dered by  his  anny  in  238.  The  Three 
GoKDiANs  perished  in  succession,  and  an 
Arab  robber  named  Philip  succeeded  in  244. 
His  reign  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
superb  celebration  of  the  secular  games,  ex- 
hibited with  surpassing  pomp  in  248,  in 
commemoration  of  the  thousandth  year  of 
the  existence  of  Rome.  The  next  year  he 
was  killed  in  the  revolt  of  Decius.  Decius, 
after  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
marched  against  the  Goths,  and  perished  in 
a  morass  in  battle  (251).  His  successor, 
Gallus,  was  abandoned  and  slain  in  a  revolt 
in  253.  Valerian,  who  succeeded,  was  taken 
captive  by  the  Persians  in  2G0,  treated  with 
the  grossest  indignities,  and  his  stuffed  body 
i  kept  as  a  trophy.  The  reign  of  his  strange 
son,  the  pococurante  Gallien'us,  was  disturbed 
by  pretensions  of  usurpers  so  numerous,  that 
they  are  known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.     On 


his  death  Claudius  (268),  Aurelian  (270), 
Tacitus  (275),  and  Prohus  (276)  shed  a 
fallacious  gleam  of  respectability  and  triumph 
over  the  falling  fortunes  of  Rome.  When 
the  sons  of  Probus — Numerian  and  the 
vicious  Carinus — had  both  perished  by  violent 
deaths,  a  new  era,  which  belongs,  in  its 
effects,  to  the  fourth  century,  was  inaugurated 
by  the  able  and  determined  Diocletian 
(284 — 304),  grievously  known  to  history  as 
one  of  the  most  ruthless  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  from  any 
period  of  history  so  deadly  a  catalogue  of 
imperial  disasters.  The  figures  of  these 
rulers,  most  of  them  bad,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  unfortunate,  appear  before  us  as  in 
some  blood-stained  phantasmagoria.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  them  are  Pertinax,  Alexander 
Severus,  and  Tacitus ;  the  ablest  are  Decius 
and  Aurelian.  But  the  era  through  which 
they  lived  in  the  Pagan  world  presents  us 
with  but  few  noteworthy  characters.  Lucian 
the  keen  satirist,  Galen  the  great  physician, 
both  died  in  200,  and  heathendom  produced 
hardly  any  men  of  literary  genius  or 
eminence  during  these  hundred  years,  unless 
we  mention  the  Neo-Platonist  philosopher, 
Plotinus  (born  205),  who,  in  his  mystic 
idealism,  "blushed  that  he  had  a  body"; 
Longinus  (died  273),  the  critic,  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Zenobia ;  and  Porphyry, 
the  philosophic  assailant  of  the  Christians, 
born  in  233.  One  of  the  most  splendid  and 
romantic  figures  in  the  whole  century  is 
Zenobia  herself,  queen  of  Palmyra,  who 
helped  to  check  the  swollen  insolence  of 
the  Persians,  and  dared  to  brave  Aurelian, 
backed  as  he  was  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  life  and  adventures 
form  a  sort  of  purple  patch  on  the  sombre 
commonplace  of  this  troubled  epoch,  but 
they  have  little  significance  for  history,  and 
the  proud  Eastern  Queen  herself,  after 
walkmg  in  jewels  and  golden  fetters  before 
the  triumphal  car  of  the  conqueror,  ended 
her  days  in  the  capital  as  a  respectable 
Roman  matron.  When  besides  these  we 
have  mentioned  Ulpian  the  jurist,  and  Dion 
CAssrus  the  historian,  we  have  mentioned 
almost  every  Pagan  of  influence  and  noble 
fame. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Church  how  far 
more  hopeful  is  the  spectacle  !  Already  in 
this  century  some  of  the  Popes  of  Rome, 
such  as  Victor  I.  (202),  and  Stephen  I. 
(258),  and  Dionysius  (2G8),  were  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt  as  powerful  ecclesiastics. 
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St.  Cypkian,  who  was  martyred  in  258,  left 
on  the  Church  the  deep  impress  of  his 
ecclesiastical  views,  and  did  much  to  form 
the  Papal  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Clement 
OF  Alexandria  (died  about  220)  showed  to  the 
world  that  a  man  of  letters,  a  learned  and 
thoughtful  philosopher,  could  yet  be  a  most 
humble  Christian.  Tertullian,  who  died 
about  the  same  date,  had  helped  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  his  impassioned  rhetoric, 
powerful  reasoning,  and  haughty  indepen- 
dence. Julius  Africanus,  an  admirable 
scholar  and  critic,  died  in  240.  The  eloquent 
apologist,  Minucius  Felix,  flourished  about 
250.  DioNYSius  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, powerfully  influenced  the  mind  of  his 
age  by  his  pacific  wisdom  and  profound 
theology.  Gregory,  the  wonder  worker  (died 
265),  dazzled  his  contemporaries  with  his 
reputation  for  the  possession  of  miraculous 
power.  But  one  man  towers  above  all 
others,  the  saintly  and  persecuted  Origen. 

By  far  the  greatest  thinker  and  writer  who 
had  appeared  in  the  Church  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  he  exercised  over  his  con- 
temporaries and  over  posterity  an  influence  so 
intense  that  it  is  felt  even  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  history  of  the  early  Church  there  is 
no  name  nobler  or  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  this  Saint  of  God,  to  whom  the  title  has 
been  ungratefully  denied.  Few  men  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  such 
splendid  services,  or  lived  from  childhood  to 
old  age  a  life  so  laborious  and  so  blame- 
less. Anathematised  for  centuries  by  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  men  incompar- 
ably his  inferiors,  he  has  stamped  his 
views  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church  more 
deeply  in  many  respects  than  even  Augustine. 

Though  many  writers  affected  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  his  salvation,  he  was  from 
his  youth  upwards  the  beloved  teacher  of 
many  saints. 

He  was  born  in  Alexandria  about  a.d.  186. 
His  father,  Leonides,  bore  a  Greek  name, 
but  was  probably  an  Alexandrian.  As  his 
mother  knew  Hebrew — an  accomplishment 
possessed  by  very  few  even  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Fathers — it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  was  a  Jewess.  To  his  father  he 
owed  a  thorough  training,  both  in  secular 
and  sacred  literature.  To  learn  a  passage 
of  Scripture  by  heart  was  part  of  his  daily 
task  ;  but  even  as  a  child  he  was  not  content 
with  a  passive  acquiescence  in  difficulties. 
Eager,  precocious,  athirst  for  real  knowledge, 
he  inquired  so  deeply  mto  the  real  meaning 
of  Scripture  as  to  perplex  the  simpler  mind 
of  Leonides,  who,  while  he  gently  checked 


his  importimate  questionings,.was  yet  thank- 
ful for  the  promise  of  a  powerful  intellect. 
In  joy  at  the  birth  of  such  a  son  he  would 
often  come  to  the  bedside  where  the  boy 
slept  and  reverently  kiss  the  breast  "  in 
which  it  seemed  so  clear  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  had  made  His  temple." 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 
a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  the 
Christians,  and  Leonides  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Praefect  Laetus.  Fired 
perhaps  by  the  example  of  other  youthful 
confessors,  the  ardent  boy  showed  so  pas- 
sionate a  desire  for  martyrdom  that  he  was 
only  restrained  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  mother.  When  even  these  seemed  likely 
to  be  of  no  avail,  she  could  only  frustrate  his 
purpose  of  joining  his  father  by  concealing 
all  his  clothes.  Unable  to  leave  the  house, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  entreating  him  not  to 
succumb  out  of  any  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
his  large  and  penniless  family.  The  letter 
was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and 
formed  a  noble  introduction  to  Origen's 
voluminous  works. 

Leonides  was  beheaded  and  all  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated.  The  boy  of  sixteen 
became  the  sole  support  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  six  younger  brothers.  He  main- 
tained them,  partly  by  teaching  and  partly  by 
the  kindly  aid  of  a  wealthy  Alexandrian  lady. 
But  as  this  lady  also  gave  shelter  to  Paul  of 
Antioch,  a  teacher  of  heretical  opinions, 
Origen  hastened  to  earn  an  independent 
living.  Since  Clement,  the  master  of  the 
famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria, 
was  compelled  to  fly,  Origen,  young  as 
he  was,  undertook  the  vacant  post.  His 
youth  and  obscurity  sheltered  him  from 
immediate  peril,  and  he  was  from  the 
first  brilliantly  successful.  On  one  occasion 
the  mob  of  Alexandria  seized  Origen, 
clothed  him  in  the  dress  of  a  priest 
of  Serapis,  gave  him  the  tonsure,  and, 
placing  him  on  the  steps  of  the  great  temple, 
ordered  him  to  perform  the  office  of  a  priest 
by  distributing  palm  branches  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  idol.  He  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  but  as  he  put  the  palms  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  he  cried  aloud,  "  Come 
and  receive  the  palms,  not  of  idols,  but  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

If  the  incident  be  true,  the  probability  is 
that  the  mob  was  acting  more  in  jest  than  in 
earnest.  But  the  real  danger  of  Origen 
increased  with  his  celebrity.  The  earnest- 
ness of  enquirers  left  him  no  time  for  any 
teaching  that  was  not  immediately  religious. 
He  therefore  sold  the  collection  of  classical 
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books  which  he  had  purchased  or  copied  out 
for  himself.  For  these  he  received  a  sum 
which  amounted  to  four  obols,  or  about  six- 
pence a  day,  and  on  this  small  pittance  he 
lived  for  many  years.  His  pupils  would 
gladly  have  supplemented  so  humble  a  main- 
tenance, but  it  was  sufficient  for  his  restrained 
desires.  With  noble  independence  he  refused 
to  accept  anything  from  the  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  taught.  "God,"  he  said, 
"gives  to  His  priests  no  earthly  portion, 
because  God  Himself  is  their  portion." 

For  some  tliirteen  happy  years  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  as  a  Christian  teacher. 
The  number  of  his  pupils  at  last  compelled 
him  to  devolve  upon  a  coadjutor — Heraclas, 
who  afterwards  became  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria— the  task  of  training  the  younger 
pupils. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  the  school  of 
Origen  became  a  school  of  martyrs.  Origen 
was  not  wanting  to  these  martyr-pupils. 
Himself  a  born  Christian,  he  did  not  come 
directly  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree 
which  was  mainly  intended  as  a  terror  to 
proselytes  ;  but  he  accompanied  his  beloved 
scholars  publicly  to  the  ti'ibunal,  the  scaffold, 
and  the  stake,  embracing  them  and  exhorting 
them  to  constancy.  In  this  way  he  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  populace,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion were  barely  restrained  from  stoning  him. 
"When  Plutarchus  was  put  to  death  the 
martyr's  friends  were  so  indignant  that 
Origen  was  in  great  danger  from  their 
assault.  On  another  occasion  his  house  was 
surroimded  by  a  threatening  mob,  and  he 
could  only  secure  his  safety  by  hiding  first  in 
one  house  then  in  another.  Eusebius  sees 
in  his  astonishing  escapes  a  special  mark  of 
the  divine  protection,  and  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  and  faithfulness. 

But  he  continued  his  immense  labours, 
which  were  diversified  by  occasional 
journeys.  He  visited  Eome  and  Arabia, 
and  was  invited  to  Antioch  by  Julia 
Mammasa,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  In  215  Caracalla  was  at  Alex- 
andria, and,  in  savage  revenge  for  some 
sarcastic  verses  in  which  the  Alexandrians 
had  insulted  him  and  his  mother,  he  inflicted 
a  massacre  upon  the  inhabitants.  During 
the  terrible  days  of  slaughter,  and  the 
tumults  which  followed,  all  attempts  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  teaching  or  study  must 
have  been  in  vain,  especially  as  Caracalla's 
wrath  was  aimed  most  of  all  against  the 
learned.  Origen  was  compelled  to  fly 
secretly  not  only  from  Alexandria,  but  fi'om 
Egypt.     He    took    refuge    at  Caesarea,   in 


Palestine,  where  he  could  be  secure  of  the 
protection  both  of  Theoctistus,  Bishop  of 
Caesarea,  and  of  his  old  schoolfellow  the 
confessor  Alexander,  who  was  now  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  From  this  visit  must  be 
dated  the  new  period  of  his  life,  and  the 
beginning  of  overwhelming  troubles. 

For  Alexander  and  Theoctistus,  unwilling 
that  so  shining  a  light  should  be  hid  under 
a  bushel,  invited  him,  though  he  was  yet  a 
layman,  to  give  public  lectures  during  the 
Church  services.  Demetrius  of  Alexandria 
was  furious  at  this  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
etiquette,  and  sent  deacons  to  demand  his 
return. 

He  obeyed,  but  from  this  time  his  rela- 
tions with  Demetrius  were  strained.  He 
did  not  resume  his  post  as  teacher  of  the 
school,  but  in  219  the  generosity  of  a 
wealthy  friend,  named  Ambrosius — whom 
he  had  converted  from  heresy — started  him 
on  that  career  of  authorship  by  which  he 
has  so  deeply  affected  the  Church  of  all 
ages.  Aided  by  the  shorthand  writers 
whom  Ambrosius  paid,  he  was  able  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Ambrosius  must  be  numbered 
with  that  small  but  interesting  class  of  men 
who,  without  being  great  themselves,  have 
by  their  well- counselled  and  mimificent 
encouragement  given  scope  to  the  greatness 
of  others.  Such  men  have  their  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Wherever  the 
name  of  Origen  is  held  in  honour,  the  name 
of  Ambrosius  will  be  mentioned  with  affec- 
tionate gratitude. 

Till  228  he  continued  the  happy  labours  of 
which  we  still  enjoy  the  fruit.  He  was 
then  about  forty,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Alexandria  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  activity.  He  was  now  invited  to  Achaia 
"  on  ecclesiastical  business,"  and  stopping 
on  his  way  at  Caesarea  was — probably 
more  or  less  against  his  oa\ti  will — ordained 
Presbyter  by  the  friendly  Bishops  of  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem. 

He  returned  about  231  to  find  Demetrius 
bitterly  incensed  against  him  on  account  of 
his  ordination.  The  ignorant  Demetrius, 
who  had  been  a  humble  vine-dresser,  and 
had  only  been  elected  Patriarch  by  a  mere 
accident,  was  totally  unable  to  understand 
such  a  man  as  Origen.  He  became  the 
victim  of  episcopal  envy,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  town  of  his  birth.  With  bitter 
thoughts,  and  many  tears,  yet  frankly  for- 
giving the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  he  retired 
to  Jerusalem,  and  while  preaching  in  the 
Holy  City  on  Psalm  1.  IG — 17,  was  so  over- 
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come  with  deep  emotion  that  he  burst  into 
a  storm  of  sobs  and  was  unable  to  proceed, 
wliile  his  congregation  wept  with  him.  He 
left  Jerusalem  for  Caesarea,  Avhere  he  had 
the  advantage  of  access  to  many  books.  To 
his  other  toils  he  here  added  those  of  a 
teacher  and  preacher,  and  both  Firmilian, 
Bishop  of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea,  and 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  profited,  among 
many  other  pupils,  by  his  wide  and  admir- 
able system  of  training. 

But  in  235  the  peaceful  course  of  his  life 
was  again  disturbed  by  the  persecution 
which  arose  under  the  brutal  barbarian 
Maximin.  Escaping  from  Palestine  he  took 
refuge  with  Firmilian,  and  from  235  to  237 
lived  in  hiding  in  the  house  of  a  learned 
Christian  lady  named  Juliana,  On  his 
return  he  was  enabled  to  render  two 
memorable  services  to  the  Church  in  two 
visits  to  Arabia — first  by  inducing  Beryllus, 
Bishop  of  Bostra,  to  abandon  his  error 
about  the  Incarnation,  and  then  by  dis- 
pelling some  gathering  errors  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  these  fruitful  labours  his  life  went  on, 
and  he  was  past  sixty  when  he  wrote  two  of 
his  greatest  works — the  Commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Answer  to  Celsus  the 
heathen  assailant  of  Christianity. 

But  in  250  Philippus  Arabs  perished, 
and  Decius  began  the  most  savage  persecu- 
tion which  Christians  had  yet  experienced. 
It  was  aimed  especially  at  the  great  leaders. 
Pope  Fabian  was  martyred  at  Kome  ; 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem  died  in  prison.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  Origen  had 
gone  to  Tyre,  but  he  was  arrested,  and  sub- 
jected to  excruciating  tortures.  "  The  Evil 
Spirit,"  says  Eusebius,  "  aimed  at  him  his 
deadliest  violence."  He  was  laden  with 
heavy  chains  and  thrust  into  the  depths  of 
a  dark  prison.  An  iron  chain  was  fastened 
round  his  neck  ;  for  many  days  his  feet  were 
widely  distended  on  an  instrument  of  torture 
known  as  the  wooden  horse.  He  was 
threatened  with  burning  and  other  torments, 
and,  all  the  while,  with  a  hideous  refinement 
of  cruelty,  his  anguish  was  so  regulated  as 
to  rob  him  of  the  crown  of  actual  martyrdom. 
Yet  a  martyr  he  was,  in  deed  no  less  than 
in  will.  Weakened  by  the  sixty-five  years 
which  had  almost  brought  him  to  the 
allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  yet  held  out 
with  incomparable  fortitude  ;  and  while  he 
was  himself  encouraged  by  a  letter  of  conso- 
lation from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  he 
wrote  letters  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
were  in  peril  of  similar  sufl'erings. 


The  early  death  of  Decius  (a.d.  251) 
brought  a  respite,  but  the  frame  of  Origen, 
broken  by  long  trials  and  labours,  gradually 
succumbed  to  the  brutalities  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  No  record  has  been 
preserved  of  his  last  hours,  but  he  died  at 
Tyre  a.d.  253,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
His  resting-place  in  the  wall  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  of  Tyre  was 
honoured  for  generations,  and  the  memory 
of  his  greatness  still  lingers  about  a 
spot  where  even  the  fame  of  the  great 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  has  long 
been  forgotten. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  his  various  and 
splendid  merits.  His  Homilies  first  fixed 
the  type  of  popular  exposition  ;  his  Hexapla 
laid  the  first  and  deepest  foundations  of 
textual  criticism ;  his  book  on  Principles 
was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive and  philosophic  view  of  the  Christian 
system ;  his  adoption  of  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  —  though  that 
method  was  in  many  respects  erroneous — 
became  the  type  of  all  Scriptural  exegesis 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  was  perhaps 
the  only  method,  then  ImoAvn  or  possible, 
to  enable  Christians  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  heathens  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Great  from  infancy,  a  confessor,  almost  a 
martyr,  even  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  the 
deepest  thinker  who  had  appeared  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  The  Church  owes 
him  a  debt  of  immense  gratitude,  increased 
still  further  by  the  irreparable  wrongs  which 
ignorance  and  prejudice  have  inflicted  upon 
his  memory. 

It  is  only  within  our  own  days  that  great 
theologians  have  begun  to  do  full  justice  to 
this  noble  teacher.  But  even  Jerome  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  "the  greatest  master  of 
the  Church  after  the  Apostles."  Athanasius 
defended  his  orthodoxy,  and  spoke  of  him 
with  loving  epithets.  Augustine  calls  him 
"  iile  vir  tantits."  Vincent  of  Lerins  says 
of  him,  "  If  a  life  confers  authority,  great 
was  his  industry,  great  his  purity,  patience, 
endurance ;  if  nobility,  what  could  be 
nobler  than  to  be  born  in  a  house 
glorified  by  martyrdom  ?  In  eloquence, 
erudition,  and  philosophy  he  surpassed 
all.  Innumerable  teachers,  priests,  con- 
fessors, martyrs  rose  from  his  bosom. 
What  Christian  did  not  venerate  him  as  a 
prophet,  what  philosopher  as  a  master? 
Even  imperial  princes  reverenced  Imn. 
The  day  would  fail  me  before  I  could  tell 
of  all  his  greatness,  or  even  touch  on  a 
part  of  it." 
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IN    some    parts    of    her 
domiuiou,  Nature  has 
wrought  her  works  of  great 
serenity,    in    others    her 
mighty    and    awful,    and 
in  others  she  has  been  in 
her  fantastic  mood  ;   and 
here  and  there  in  the  earth 
are    spots   where    ah   her 
wonders   are   combined — 
vast      peaceful       plains  ; 
mighty       cloud  -  piercing 
solemn  peaks  ;   grotesque 
and    weird    caprices    and 
frolics  ;    disordered  cliffs, 
chasms,  and  pinnacles  of 
delirious  shapes  at  which 
the  traveller  gazes  as  on 
a   fairyland   which    giant 
magicians  worked  in  wild 
frenzy  with  blank,  breath- 
less amazement.     All  this 
may     be     seen     in     the 
American    Valley   of   the 
Yellowstone,   the   Canons 
of    Colorado,     Monument 
Park,  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  more  won- 
derful, though  less  known, 
Caiion  Blanco  and  Caiion 
Largo    in    the    desert    in 
North-western      New 
Mexico.      Scattered   over 
all  these  districts  are  mar- 
vels   of    rock    formations 
which    might    have    had 
their    model   in   the   vast 
incongruities     of    an    old 
curiosity  shop.     Perched  on  every  variety 
of    pedestal    and    shelf,   hundreds   of    feet 
fi-om    the    valley    below,   is   every   variety 
of  unlikely  things — a  teapot,  spout,  handle 
and   lid ;    a   table  ;    a   broken    candlestick 
with  the  extinguisher  on  its  block  at  the 
side ;    a   man's   tm-baned  head,   yawning ; 
a  boot-jack ;   a  bear  reared  up  as  if  stuffed 
for  a  hall ;    a   greyhound   stretched   as   in 
full  chase  ;   a  hand-bell ;   a  melon  ;  a  lion's 
head  ;    a    cat   sitting   as   on    a  hearthrug, 
and    a   cloaked    and  hatted  witch.      Seen 
when  the  sun  is  low,  in  the  deep,  intense 
shadow    and    silence,    it    all    seems     like 
a    vast    goblin    world — a    mad    sculptor's 
nightmare    struck    in    stone.      Here,   too, 


Tlie  Grand  Canon,  looking  East  fi'om  To-Ro-Weap, 

the  architect,  Gothic  and  Italian,  has 
his  immeasurable  mockeries :  moats  and 
ramparts,  mighty  towers  and  bastions, 
castles  and  redoubts,  sweeping  stairways, 
arches,  cupolas,  spires,  minarets,  butresses, 
gargoyle  water-spouts,  sculptured  masks, 
imps  and  heathen  deities,  likenesses  of 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  with  dim 
blistering  outlines  of  frescoes  and  friezes, 
what  might  have  belonged  to  ancient 
Titan  cities,  now  rent  and  ruined  by 
besieging  thunderbolts. 

In  the  narrow,  bald  valleys  which  inter- 
sect these  beetling  walls  are  the  stone 
parallel  banks  and  locks  and  massive  quays 
of  long  vanished  giant  waterways,  with  lines 
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Water  Basins  in  a  Side  Cafiou. 


of  ruined  buildings  and  shattered  windows 
and  gateways  and  vast  aqueducts — vast 
hand-like  works  before  the  age  of  man. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  Black  Hills  near 
Sherman  says  : — 

"The    slopes   of    the   alluvial   soil   were 


dotted  with  little  buttes  of  mingled  sand- 
stone and  shale  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  There  were  columns,  there 
were  haystacks,  there  were  enormous  bells, 
there  were  inverted  jars,  there  were  junk 
bottles,  there  were  rustic  seats  .     .     .     One 
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looked  like 
a  monstrous  gym- 
nast's club  standing 
upright,  with  a  broad 
button  to  secure  the 
grip.  Another  was  a 
mighty  centre-table, 
fit  for  the  halls  of  the 
Scandinavian  gods, 
consisting  of  a  solid 
prop  or  pedestal 
twelve  feet  high,  swel- 
ling out  at  the  top 
into  a  leaf  fifteen  feet 
across.  Another  was 
a  stone  hat  standing 
on  its  crown,  with  a 
brim  two  yards  in 
diameter.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  a  figure 
which  had  lost  its 
capital,  and  so  looked 
like  a  broken  pillar,  a 
sugar-loaf,  or  a  pear. 

"  It  was  a  land 
of  extravagances  and 
wonders.  The  mar- 
vellous adventures  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights  ' 
would  have  seemed 
natural  in  it.  It  re- 
minded you  in  a  vague 
fashion  of  the  scenery 
suggested  to  the 
imagination  by  some 
of  its  details,  or  those 
of  the  'Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ' ;  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  carrying  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ; 
Giant  Despair  scowl- 
ing from  a  make- 
beheve  window  in  a 
fictitious  castle  of 
eroded  sandstone  ;   a 

vulture  with  wings  eighty  feet  long,  poising 
upon  a  giddy  pinnacle  to  pounce  upon  an 
elephant ;  Pilgrim  Christian  advancing  with 
sword  and  buckler  against  a  demon  guarding 
some  rocky  portal.  .  .  Colour  was  every- 
where and  light  nowhere  :  it  was  such  a 
region  as  one  might  look  for  in  the  moon — 
it  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  an  inhabited 
planet." 

All  these  apparently  magic  and  startling 
"  caprices  "  of  Nature  are  the  results  of  her 
fixed  laws.  They  are  the  sculpture  of  water 
acting  upon  harder  and  softer  rocks — 
marble,  sandstone,  gravel,  and  granite — of 


Erosions  of  Eed  Sandstone,  Colorado  Plateau. 


which  the  great  plateau  of  Colorado  is 
composed.  It  is  in  huge  rents  and  gorges  that 
they  occur.  Imagine  a  level,  hundreds  of 
miles  every  way,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  ;  a  sort  of  mighty  sand  and  rock- 
lake  of  Geneva  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
sea,  arid  and  barren,  with  a  river  flowing  for 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  a  gaping, 
steep-sided  ravine,  varying  in  depth  below 
the  level  of  the  country  round  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet.  The  mighty  gorge,  the 
fantastic  side  are  the  excavations  of  this  river, 
like  Tennyson's  brook,  going  on  "  for  ever." 
As  the  little  watercourse  made  across  your 
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road  in  a  summer  thmider- 
storm  carries  away  with 
every  drop  of  it  a  grain  of 
sand,  leaving  the  bits  of 
stone  where  it  found  them, 
and  cuts  a  Httle  course 
for  itself — so  this  Colorado 
river  has  carried  away  with 
it  soft  earths,  marl,  shale, 
and  sand,  and  has  left 
hardened  masses  behind. 
Air,  rains,  and  frosts  have 
done  the  rest.  Here  and 
there  too  is  a  feature  due  to 
the  action  of  volcanoes. 

The  course  of  the  river, 
fi'om  its  spring  in  Long's 
Peak  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  most  remark- 
able waterway  the  world 
contains.  For  miles  its 
margin  is  a  series  of  enor- 
mous terraces,  shelving 
terrace  above  terrace  to 
its  widely-j)arted  top.  Sud- 
denly it  rises  sheer  from 
the  water's  edge  four  and 
five  thousand  feet  to  a  top 
which  is  but  a  leap  across, 
leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 
sky,  the  sky  scarcely  visible. 
At  one  spot  the  sun  shines 
on  the  water  but  five 
minutes  in  the  longest 
day.  At  another,  it  is 
eternally  absent — it  is  dark 
on  a  July  noon.  Here,  its 
cliffs  are  light  and  milky 
and  covered  with  devices. 
There,  they  are   black   as 


are 
ink.     Now  they  sparkle  as 
with    crystals,    and    anon 
they  are  red,    then   moss-green,  then   like 
piles  of  yellow  ochre  and  glittering  amber 
all   vivid,   as   colours   only  can   be   in   the 
buoyant  transparent  air  of  Colorado. 

At  times  there  is  a  margin-path  by  the 
water;  again  the  water  fills  all  the  space 
between  the  walls,  and  the  traveller  has  to 
ascend  a  thousand  feet  to  find  a  path.  Now 
it  leaps  in  great  cascades,  then  it  moves  deep 
and  dark,  still  as  a  canal ;  then  it  breaks 
and  roars  here  among  huge  blocks  of  fallen 
rock,  and  there  among  standing  spires  and 
needle  columns  three  hundred  feet  high.    In 


Sumner's  Amphitheatre — Graiul  CaCon. 


mile  high 

Into   the   main 
along   its   course, 


stream,  here   and  there 
break   tributary  streams 


with  equally  wonderful  Canons.  A  terrible 
experience  of  peril  and  hardship  is  the 
price  of  an  exploration  of  these  marvellous 
regions. 

Professor  Newberry,  describing  a  point  in 
the  Grand  Canon,  says  : — 

"  South  of  us,  about  a  mile  distant,  rose 
one  of  the  castle-like  buttes,  to  which, 
with  difficulty,  we  made  our  way.  This 
butte  was  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
chocolate  -  coloured  sandstone  and  shale, 
about  one  thousand  feet  in  height ;  its  sides 
were  nearly  perpendicular,  but  most  curiously 


parts  the  grand  precipitous  sides  rise  quite  a    ornamented   with    columns    and    pilasters, 


porticoes  and  colonnades,  cornices  and  battle- 
ments, flanked  here  and  there  with  tall,  out- 
standing towers,  and  crowned  with  spires  so 
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Variegated  Cliffs. 


slender  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  breath  of 
ah'  would  suffice  to  topple  them  from  their 
foundations.  To  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  we  had  come  so  far,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary that  we  should  ascend  this  butte.  The 
day  was  perfectly  clear  and  intensely  hot ;  the 
mercury  standing  at  ninety-two  degrees  in 
the  shade,  and  the  red  sandstone,  out  of 
Avhich  the  landscape  was  carved,  glowed  in 
the  heat  of  the  burning  sunshine.  Stripping 
off  nearly  all  our  clothing,  we  made  the 
attempt,  and  after  two  hours  of  most  arduous 
labours  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit. 
The  view  that  burst  upon  us  was  such  as 


amply  repaid  us  for  all  our  toil.     It  baflles 
description. 

"  The  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  with 
its  cliffs  a  mile  in  height,  affords  grander 
and  more  impressive  scenes,  but  those  have 
far  less  variety  and  beauty  of  detail  than 
this.  From  the  pinnacles  on  which  we 
stood  the  eye  swept  over  an  area  some  fifty 
miles  in  diameter,  everywhere  marked  by 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  A 
great  basin  or  simken  plain  lay  stretched 
out  before  us  as  on  a  map.  Not  a  jiarticle 
of  vegetation  was  anywhere  discernible  ; 
nothing  but  bare  and  barren  rocks  of  rich 
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and  varied  colours,  shimmering  in  the 
sunhght.  Scattered  over  the  plains  were 
thousands  of  fantastically  formed  buttes, 
pyramids,  domes,  towers,  columns,  spires 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  size. 
Among  those  by  far  the  most  remarkable, 
was  a  forest  of  Gothic  spires,  first  and 
imperfectly  seen  as  we  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Caiion  Colorado.  Nothing 
I  can  say  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  singular  and  surprising  appearance 
they  presented  from  this  new  and  advan- 
tageous point  of  view.  Singly  or  in 
groups,  they  extended  hke  a  belt  of 
timber  for  a  distance  of  several  miles." 

We  will  take  one  more  specimen  of 
these  marvels,  which  shall  be  from  the 
New  Mexican  Canon  Blanco,  from  re- 
cords of  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler : — 

"  Opposite  to  us  appeared  a  line  of 
white  cliffs,  ornamented  with  scroll- 
work as  by  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor. 
The  ridge,  undulated  by  an  easy  grade 
toward  the  middle,  where  there  was  a 
wide  gap,  opening  a  vista  of  mountains 
beyond  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  gap 
a  conical  peak  lifted  up  its  head.  The 
earth  where  the  pines  had  left  it 
bare  was  of  white  and  carmine,  which, 
combined  with  the  colour  of  the  cliff, 
produced  an  extraordinary  and  very 
pretty  effect.  Crossing  the  valley  we 
entered  a  grove  of  pines,  and  emerging 
from  that  we  discovered  such  a  scene  as 
John  might  have  dreamed  of  at  Patmos — 
not  of  abnormal  masses  of  rock  tumbled 
together  out  of  unshapely  chaos,  but  a 
fair  city  of  beautiful  forms  and  colours. 
Before  us,  in  a  spacious  valley,  were 
clusters  of  miraculous  buildings,  as  fresh- 
looking  as  polished  granite,  composed 
of  well  defined  belts  of  yellow,  red, 
brown,  green,  purple,  carmine,  scarlet, 
and  grey,  some  of  them  reaching  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

"  First  we  saw  a  pyramid — a  form 
which  Nature  seems  especially  fond  of 
multiplying — which  at  its  base  was  a 
violet  colour,  blent  in  the  stratum  above 
with  an  earthy  brown.  Above  these,  a 
line  of  carmine  extended,  melting  into  a 
soft  rose-colour,  which  by  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees  changed  to  a  carmine 
again,  and  the  apex  was  only  reached 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
astonishing  chromatic  transformations. 

"  Next  as  we  advanced  we  saw  a  larger 
and    more    complicated    structure,    two 
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towers  connected  by  a  wall  in  front  with  an 
arrow-like  spire  midway  between  them  ;  and 
for  miles  farther  our  interest  was  sustained  by 
similar  and  no  less  picturesque  rocks — some 
like  crescent-shaped  fortresses;  others  iso- 
lated, pointed,  and  slim  like  needles  ;  others 
circular-like  insular  forts,  and  still  others  with 
the  fretted  groining  and  arches,  the  solid  abut- 
ments and  spires  of  great  Gothic  cathedrals — 
all  of  variegated  colours  laid  on  as  evenly  as 
by  a  painter's  brush.  The  colours  were  so 
fresh  and  dazzling  as  the  rain  streamed  upon 
them — one  of  the  brief  showers  on  which  Ave 
depended  for  water — that  the  very  fabric  of 
the  building  seemed  to  be  of  jewels." 

These  extraordinary  scenes,  like  the  ordi- 
nary swarded  fields  and  wood-bosomed  hills, 


are  the  work  of  the  one  God,  Father  of  men. 

He  is  also  Master  Mason  alike  of  the  solemn 

mountains  and  these  grotesque  horizons  by 

the  American  waterways.     And  men  do  well 

to  manifold  their  thoughts  of  Him  by  these 

His  manifold  ways.     IMystcry  is  everywhere. 

His  ways  are  past  finding  out,  alike  in  His 

ways  with  men  and  His  works  in  Nature. 

Awe  and  worship  linger  as  an  odour  on  the 

wdiole   aspect  of  Creation    and   Providence, 

which  we  do  well  neither  to  ignore  nor  to 

put  away  and  forget.     On  the  sign  of  the 

manifold  workshop  of  Nature  there  is  but 

one  name,  at  home  and  in  the  uttermost 

parts  of  the  earth ;  that  name  is  God,  and 

everywhere  this  God  is  our  God,  our  Father, 

and  our  Friend. 

S.  T.  A. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  GBEET  THEE  ? 

HOW  shall  we  greet  Thee  ? 
Who  in  lowliest  manger 
Blessed  the  wide  world  with  infant  hands  outspread ; 
How  shall  we  meet  Thee  ? 
Never  more  a  stranger. 
But  Lord  of  all,  with  crowns  upon  Thy  head. 

If  we  should  bring  Thee 

Costliest  of  earth's  treasures. 
Would  Bethlehem's  King  our  fairest  offering  own  ? 
While  angels  sing  Thee 

Praise  in  sweetest  measures. 
What  shall  we  bring  in  worship  to  Thy  throne  ? 

Yea,  Thou  dost  need  us  ! 

Since  Thou  lov'st  to  tarry 
In  lowly  hearts  and  dwell  among  Thy  poor ; 
Wilt  Thou  not  lead  us. 

That  our  hands  may  carry 
Our  gold  and  incense  to  some  humble  door  ? 

Food  for  the  widows. 

Tender  words  of  pity 
For  her  who  desolate  and  lone  doth  dwell ; 
And  'mid  the  shadows 
Of  the  awful  city 
We  will  bring  gifts  and  God's  dear  love  forth  tell. 

This  is  His  Manger, 

This  His  Bethlehem  lowly, 
A  world  of  sorrow,  need,  and  bitter  woe  ! 
This  is  the  Stranger ! 

By  His  love  most  holy, 
Let  us  bring  gifts  and  unto  Bethlehem  go ! 


CLARA  THWAITES, 
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CHAPTER  VI.— "A  QUEER  LITTLE  BODY." 

PEEBLES  Station.  Late  on  Saturday 
night.  A  young  man,  whose  handsome 
figure  and  easy  gait  had  all  the  careless  grace 
of  one  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be 
obeyed,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form in  that  impatient  chafing  fashion  which 
betrays  strong  mental  perturbation.  At  each 
turn  he  met  and  passed  a  small,  middle-aged 
lady.  She  looked  at  him  with  shrewd  interest, 
lie  did  not  seem  even  to  see  her.  She  was 
a  woman  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  who  could 
never  have  been  pretty,  and  whose  face  was 
now  worn  and  deeply  lined. 

Kab  Bethune's  fresh-looking,  well- 
appointed  luggage  stood  in  a  pile  at  the  end 
of  the  platform.  This  lady's  luggage  stood 
beside  it,  just  as  it  had  arrived  when  she 
came  into  Peebles  by  the  earlier  train  from 
the  North.  She  had  left  it  there  when  she 
went  into  the  town,  carrying  nothing  with 
her  but  a  little  hand-bag.  Her  packages 
were  quite  as  substantial  as  Eab's — perhaps 
costlier — but  they  were  smaller,  fewer  in 
number,  and  sorely  battered,  as  by  much 
travel.  The  wounds  and  bruises  of  past 
cruel  usage  were  not  disguised  by  brown 
holland  and  braid,  after  ordinary  feminine 
fashion ;  the  labels  fastened  on  them 
announced  that  their  owner  was  Miss 
Clementina  Kerr,  passenger  to  London. 

She  had  looked  into  the  little  station 
waiting  room,  but  apparently  did  not  find  it 
very  attractive  in  the  mild  summer  night, 
though  at  intervals  she  paused  at  its  door 
and  had  a  little  conversation  with  two  people 
who  had  been  thankful  to  find  rest  and 
shelter  there.  These  belonged  to  the  decent 
peasant  class — one  was  a  very  aged  woman, 
and  the  other,  a  poor  sick  girl  in  her  charge. 
Miss  Kerr  had  never  seen  them  before. 
She  opened  intercourse  with  them  by  a  little 
sympathetic  advice  as  to  night  air,  &c.,  and 
finding  the  old  woman  over-weighted  by  her 
travelling  responsibilities,  and  readily 
responsive,  she  put  a  few  brief,  pointed, 
rather  searching  qiiestions,  which  soon 
elicited  their  little  history.  The  girl  had 
come  from  the  South  to  take  service  in  her 
grandmother's  native  town,  with  some  idea 
on  the  part  of  her  parents  that  she  would 
be  "at    hand"   to   "look   after"   the   old 


woman.  Instead,  her  own  health  had  broken 
down — a  serious  surgical  operation  was 
advised,  over  which  such  dangers  impended 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  she  should 
resort  to  a  London  hospital  within  reach  of 
her  father  and  mother,  rather  than  en- 
counter its  risks  in  Edinburgh,  surrounded 
by  utter  strangers.  Her  grandmother,  feeble 
and  "  doited,"  was  her  only  available  escort, 
and  the  family  arrangement  was  that  this 
grandmother,  in  accompanying  the  invalid 
to  London,  should  sell  off  her  little 
possessions  and  make  up  her  mind  not  to 
return,  but  to  spend  the  remnant  of  her 
days  among  her  children  settled  in  London. 
They  meant  it  kindly — perhaps  it  was  the 
only  arrangement  possible — but  it  took  the 
old  woman  away  from  her  husband's  grave, 
and  from  places  haunted  by  memories  of 
childish  faces,  which  were  far  more  real  to 
her  now  than  those  elderly  people,  into 
whom  they  had  grown  and  who  might 
call  her  "  mother,"  but  who  seemed 
strangers  to  her.  The  old  lady  did  not 
understand  the  pathos  of  her  position  or  she 
might  have  borne  it  better.  She  simply  felt 
it  in  a  way  which  made  her  fretful  and  cross, 
and  even  a  little  impatient  with  the  sick 
girl.  For  did  she  not  seem  to  be  at  the  root 
of  all  this  trouble,  for  which  the  poor  old 
soul  could  find  no  expression  more  adequate 
than  lamentations  over  the  small  price 
fetched  by  "  a  good  copper  kettle"  at  the 
sale  in  which  her  household  gods  had  been 
ruthlessly  severed  from  her. 

It  was  no  romantic  story — simply  one  of 
those  annals  of  the  poor  which  reserve  their 
pathos  for  the  insight  of  sympathy  and 
wisdom. 

Miss  Clementina  Kerr  listened  to  these 
bewailings,  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on  the 
invalid,  with  her  flushing  face,  her  laboured 
breath,  and  the  stamp  of  helpless  endurance 
on  every  line  of  countenance  and  figure. 

"What  tickets  have  you  got?"  she 
inquired  abruptly  at  last. 

The  question  seemed  needless ;  the  old 
dame  fumbled  among  her  skirts,  got  out  an 
ancient  purse,  and  produced  two  for  the 
third  class. 

"  Are  they  no  right  ?  "  she  asked 
suspiciously. 

"  They're  a'  right,"  said  the  sick  girl  faintly. 
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Miss  Kerr  was  regarding  them  carefully, 
evidently  turning  over  something  in  her 
mind. 

"  They  will  ask  to  see  these  things  again 
and  again  through  the  night,"  she  said  to 
the  grandmother  ;  "it  will  flurry  you  and 
waken  your  grand-daughter.  Let  me  take 
them  away  for  a  minute,  and  see  if  I 
can  arrange  that  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  " ; 
and  without  waiting  for  consent,  she  went 
away  down  the  platform. 

*'  She's  no  goin'  to  rin  off  wi'  them, 
surely,"  said  the  old  woman  anxiously. 
**  I'd  be  surprised  at  naething  the  day — 
after  Madge  Simpson  havin'  the  impidence 
to  name  twa  shillin'  for  that  good  copper 
kettle." 

"  Ye  can  see  this  is  a  real  lady,  grand- 
mother," said  the  sick  girl  reproachfully. 
But  the  grandmother  went  to  the  waiting- 
room  door  to  watch  what  was  going  on. 

Miss  Clementina  stood  talking  to  a  tawny- 
visaged  official — no  other  than  Will  Brown, 
Alison's  grandson.  If  the  old  woman  had 
been  near  enough,  she  Avould  have  heard 
her  say  : 

"  I  want  these  two  changed  for  two  first- 
class  tickets,  and  I  want  you  to  give  them 
into  the  charge  of  the  guard  of  the  through 
train,  so  that  he  need  not  disturb  those  aged 
and  suflering  people  unnecessarily.  And 
here  is  a  trifle  more  than  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  tickets,  to  enable  him  to 
render  them  any  little  service  possible  during 
the  long  journey.  You  will  see  this  done 
for  me '?" 

Will  promised.  "  Are  you  going  by  this 
through  train  yourself,  lady?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered." 

*•  And  do  you  all  wish  to  be  in  one 
carriage?"  he  inquired  next.  It  was  her 
reply  to  this  which  decided  his  subsequently 
expressed  opinion  that  she  was  "  a  queer 
little  body,    for  she  answered  briefly  : : 

"No;  I  am  travelling  third  class  myself." 

Then  she  resumed  her  walk  up  and  down 
the  platform.  She  watched  Eab  Bethune 
pause  in  his  promenade,  take  an  open  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  read  it  carefully 
through.  It  was  a  long  letter,  closely 
wi'itten  on  foreign  paper.  She  watched  the 
yoimg  man  restore  it  to  its  envelope,  fasten 
it  up,  and  gaze  reflectively  at  its  super- 
scription. Presently,  he  opened  his  travelling 
bag,  took  out  another  envelope,  and  went 
into  the  booking  office.  She  took  no  more 
thought  of  him  for  a  few  minutes,  Avhen 
passing  the  booking  office  ^vindow,  she 
happened  to  see   him  apparently  dictating 


something  to  the  clerk.  In  a  moment  he 
stepped  out  with  two  letters  in  his  hand — 
and  as  he  resumed  his  walking  to  and  fro, 
he  kept  looking  at  them  both  as  if  some 
point  concerning  them  was  still  being 
debated  in  his  mind. 

"  A  story  is  going  on  there,"  decided 
Miss  Clementina  Kerr  to  herself  ;  "  some 
romantic  misery,  of  course.  Well,  let  him 
be  thankful  for  it ;  but  how  can  he  be,  since 
he  cannot  know  yet  how  it  feels  when  one 
has  as  little  to  fear  as  to  hope." 

The  sharp  face  slightly  contracted,  and 
this  time  the  little  woman  extended  her 
walk  to  the  very  end  of  the  platform,  where 
it  ran  right  out  beyond  the  gaslight  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

What  a  life  was  hers  to  remember !  One 
long  struggle  for  bread,  a  bitter  struggle  with 
others'  incompetence,  with  folly,  with  fatuity, 
aye,  with  sin  !  That  the  bare  right  might 
be  done  she  had  been  forced  to  speak  sharply 
and  to  deal  sternly.  Because  she  would  not 
refuse  to  face  facts,  becaiise  she  would  not 
utter  soft  falsenesses,  those  who  had  sur- 
rounded her  youth  had  called  her  hard  and 
cold  with  such  persistency  that  she  herself 
had  long  believed  them.  She  might  have 
been  happier — or  rather  have  suffered  less — 
had  she  been  able  to  go  on  believing  them ; 
but  long,  long,  long  ago,  one  sweet,  true  love 
had  been  strong  enough  to  reach  her  heart 
and  thaw  the  ice  about  it,  and  reveal  to  her- 
self her  ovm.  power  of  passionate  devotion  and 
the  exquisite  bliss  attending  it.  But  it  had 
proved  like  the  brief  fiery  summer  of  the  far 
North,  flaming  between  two  A\anters  of  arctic 
darkness.  It  left  behind  only  a  grave  and 
an  abiding  sorrow  which  had  to  be  held 
secret  to  save  it  from  the  smear  of  imsym- 
pathetic  words  and  the  stain  of  misunder- 
standing. And  she  had  had  only  to  go  on 
with  her  hopeless  task  of  serving  the  un- 
thankful, rousing  the  supine,  checking  the 
fool,  and  thwarting  the  evil-doer.  She  had 
grown  strong  in  her  battle  with  the  evil 
forces  of  this  world — strong  as  trees  grow 
which  stand  stunted  and  sturdy  against  the 
vnnd,  the  same  trees  that  might  have  been 
so  luxuriant  had  they  grown  in  sheltered 
places. 

One  by  one  the  cares  and  crosses  of  her 
life  had  faded  away.  The  spendthrift  father 
and  weak,  repining  mother  had  gone  to  their 
long  rest.  One  scapegrace  brother  was  in  a 
far  colony,  doing  better  under  the  rough 
guidance  of  a  working-class  wife  than  he 
had  ever  done  amid  all  his  sister's  sacrifices. 
Another  brother  was  quiet  in  a  distant  grave 
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(only  the  manner  and  date  of  his  death  had 
ever  reached  his  sister,  and  she  did  not  know 
that  in  his  last  delirium  his  one  cry  was  her 
name,  and  that  the  one  consolation  he  could 
receive  had  been  a  stranger's  pitying  assu- 
rance of  his  sister's  entire  forgiveness).  And 
her  flighty  sister,  after  nearly  two  trying 
decades  of  shifting  and  dubious  love-aflt'airs 
and  excitements,  had  married  a  well-to-do 
old  man  and  settled  down  as  a  dotard's  sick 
nurse. 

Then  it  had  seemed  to  Clementina  Kerr 
that  with  no  outside  claims  upon  her  time  or 
her  resources  as  an  artist  and  an  art-teacher, 
she  could  draw  breath,  and  be  a  leisurely  and 
well-to-do  woman. 

It  was  in  this  lull  that  it  first  daA^med  upon 
her  that  harvests  do  not  prosper  on  battle- 
fields !  To  her  had  been  the  bitter  task  of 
contending  with  evil,  and  she  knew  that  the 
substantial  victory  was  hers,  though  not  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  perfect  triumph.  The 
spendthrift  father  left  no  debt  behind  him — 
thanks  to  his  daughter 's  vigilance  and  honesty, 
if  none  were  richer,  none  were  poorer  by  his 
existence.  The  brothers'  own  careers  were 
wrecked,  but  at  any  rate  they  had  not 
devastated  other  lives,  as  some  men  do  who 
yet  manage  to  save  their  own  credit  and 
fortune.  And  despite  attempted  elopements 
and  many  a  lapse  into  hysteric  follies  of  all 
sorts,  the  troublesome  sister  had  not  finally 
slipped  over  that  terrible  precipice  which 
engulfs  so  much  faulty  and  iU-regulated 
womanhood. 

But  meanwhile  Clementina  Kerr  had  had 
no  heart  at  leisure  for  the  culture  of  gentle 
friendships  and  kindly  neighbourliness.  She 
had  even  required  to  thrust  such  aside  that 
she  might  not  falter  in  some  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  naughtiness,  or  to  suffer  them 
to  lapse  that  she  might  not  fail  in  mounting 
guard  over  some  reckless  folly.  Many  an 
acquaintanceship  which  would  have  been 
ancient  friendship  by  this  time  had  been 
dropped,  out  of  sheer  family  shame.  And 
so  in  middle  age  Clementina  now  found 
herself  a  lonely  woman  in  a  desolate 
life,  one  whom  people  respected,  and  to 
whom  they  were  civil  because  they  thought 
her  clever  and  shrewd.  The  few  who 
knew  anything  of  her  past  were  inclined 
to  think  she  had  been  "a  little  hard"  to  her 
own  people,  never  dreaming  how  much  had 
been  concealed  by  her  proud  reserve,  nor  from 
how  much  she  had  saved  many  an  unwary 
innocent  by  her  unflinching  resolution.  Few 
have  enough  imagination  to  realise  that  a 
glowing  heart  and  a  spirit  of  fervent  helpful- 


ness may  go  about  the  world  disguised  in  a 
worn  face,  a  sharp  voice,  an  abrupt  manner, 
and  shabby  clothes.  The  "  outward  man," 
like  the  warrior's  armour,  will  show  the 
dints  and  stains  of  battle,  and  sometimes  it 
takes  a  divine  insight  to  detect  that  never- 
theless the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day. 

Then,  not  very  long  before  this  Saturday 
night  at  Peebles  Station,  Clementina  Kerr 
had  suddenly  become  a  wealthy  personage. 

A  distant  relative,  whom  she  had  never 
even  seen,  left  her  the  bulk  of  his  big  fortune 
"  as  a  brave  woman,  who  had  kept  her  family 
from  disgracing  their  name." 

What  use  would  all  his  money  be  to  her  ? 
For  her  own  small  wants  she  could  secure 
enough  for  herself,  and  this  came  too  late  to 
set  her  free  from  the  torments  which  had 
wasted  her  youth.  Nor  was  there  even  any 
reward  or  consolation  in  the  rough  commen- 
dation— nay,  it  jarred  her,  for  though  she 
had  never  seen  this  relative,  she  had  known 
much  about  him,  and  though  his  praise  was 
in  newspaper  paragraphs,  aye,  and  in  the 
churches,  she  knew  he  had  been  a  selfish, 
tyrannous  man,  who  had  ground  the  faces  of 
the  poor  and  over-reached  the  simplicity  of 
the  stranger.  His  influence  on  her  father's 
youth  had  been  for  evil,  and  if  her  brothers 
had  shown  themselves  wasters  and  prodigals, 
she  imderstood  but  too  well  that  the 
"  respectability  "  of  this  other  had  been  but 
"the  better  art  of  hiding" — nay,  scarcely 
of  hiding,  say  rather  of  gilding.  For  gold 
dazzles  the  eyes  of  public  opinion,  and 
but  few  dare  to  demand  the  same  standard 
of  morality  in  a  millionaire  as  they  expect 
in  the  man  who  weeds  their  garden,  or  as 
they  insist  on  in  the  recipient  of  their  cast- 
off  clothes  ! 

On  coming  into  her  fortune,  Clementina 
Kerr  had  gone  through  some  of  those 
miserable  experiences  which  do  so  much 
harm  to  the  ignorant  and  elated,  when  they 
find  themselves  in  similar  circumstances. 
Such  experiences  made  her  only  a  little 
grimmer  and  curter.  There  were  the  lawyers 
with  their  offers  of  desirable  mansions  and 
eligible  estates,  there  were  the  professional 
philanthropists  who  had  each  some  claim 
which  should  be  specially  strong  upon  her, 
there  were  the  speculators  so  disinterestedly 
desirous  of  doubling  her  wealth,  there  were 
innumerable  relations,  all  of  whom  declared 
they  had  always  loved  and  admired  her  at  a 
distance,  though  they  "would  never  be  able 
to  testify  to  their  admiration  as  their  dear 
dead  cousin  had  so  nobly  done." 


'"Tis  easy  for  .a  child  to  pray." 
{From  a  painting  by  Edovard  Frire  in  the  Wolverhampton  Municipal  Art  Gallery. 
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Clementina  Kerr  bad  one  lawyer  whom 
she  trusted,  an  elderly  man  working  mth 
one  clerk  in  humble  chambers  in  an  obscure 
corner,  lie  had  carried  out  her  instructions 
in  many  an  "  aft'air  "  of  her  lather's  and 
brothers' ;  he  had  pursued  her  sister  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  she  ran  away  and 
got  as  far  as  Folkestone.  She  trusted  him, 
and  he  knew  what  manner  of  woman  he  was 
dealins:  with.  He  did  not  consj^ratulate  her 
on  her  fortune,  he  simply  asked  her  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  Live  as  I  laave  always  lived,"  she  replied; 
*'  I  shall  never  touch  any  of  this  money  for 
myself.  First,  1  shall  travel  a  little,  just  as 
I  could  have  travelled  without  this  fortune, 
and  then  I  shall  come  back  to  London  and 
go  into  apartments  somewhere  and  look  about 
me." 

He  knew  this  was  her  method  of  shaking 
off  mercenary  importmiities. 

Her  travels  were  over  before  we  see  her 
thus  on  her  homeward  way  at  Peebles 
Station,  and  now  we  know  how  it  is  that 
she  can  take  first  class  tickets  for  people 
whom  she  pities,  while  she  chooses  to  have 
a  third  class  one  for  herself. 

If,  amid  the  scenes  of  her  family's  father- 
land, Clementina  Kerr  had  had  any  ^^dld  hope 
of  lighting  upon  some  oasis,  whereon  she 
might  stay  her  foot,  weary  with  wandering 
over  the  wilderness  of  life,  she  had  been 
disappointed ;  and  so  she  was  on  her  way 
back  to  no  better  ark  than  a  hired  home 
in  the  wilderness  of  London,  with  no  fresh 
interests  strong  enough  to  replace  the  vivid 
excitement  of  her  life-long  pecuniary  anxieties 
and  plans. 

"  As  forlorn  a  creature  as  there  is  on  God's 
earth,"  she  said  to  herself,  standing  in  the 
darkness  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  with 
the  signals  peering  at  her  out  of  the  mid- 
night gloom. 

She  checked  herself.  She  thought  of  her 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  her  honest 
la^vyer,  of  her  civil  landladies  and  snug  bed 
chambers,  of  some  kindly  artist  comrades 
and  some  bright  young  pupils  ;  and  then 
she  thought  of  the  countless  myriads  in  city 
streets  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads,  who  hear  no  voices  but  those  of 
insult  and  cruelty,  whose  only  hope  is  to 
die  in  hospital  before  they  perish  in  work- 
house or  gaol. 

"I  am  a  wicked  woman !  "  (she  thought  it 
so  vigorously  that  she  seemed  to  say  it  aloud). 
"  And  a  foolish  one  besides  !  'As  forlorn  a 
creature  as  there  is  on  God's  earth  ! '  Indeed ! 
presently  it  wiU  be  '  the  forlornest  creature ' ; 
XVIII— 13. 


and  that's  the  Avay  that  madness  lies,  for  it 
is  but  insane  vanity  that  ever  thinks  itself 
up  or  down  into  superlatives  !  I  have  often 
thouglit  there  may  be  a  streak  of  mental 
weakness  in  our  family  to  account  for  all 
our  folly  and  naughtiness.  Perhaps  it  will 
come  out  plain  in  me ;  I  must  take  care. 
This  heap  of  money  is  enough  of  itself  to 
upset  an  unstable  brain." 

And  as  she  stood,  a  sound  of  hard,  sobbing 
breatliing,  gasps  as  of  a  creature  in  stress  for 
dear  life,  fell  upon  her  ear.  They  seemed  at 
her  very  feet.  Had  some  hunted  dog  taken 
refuge  in  the  station  ?  She  started  aside — 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

But  she  had  no  time  to  look  around  or 
wonder,  for  at  that  moment  the  signals 
changed— the  through  train  was  at  hand. 
The  whole  station  woke  to  bustle  and  actinty. 
Hurrying  figures  seemed  to  start  up  at  every 
corner.  Clementina  Kerr  threw  aside  her 
reverie,  and  hastened  to  the  front ;  the  tram 
was  already  drawing  up.  She  passed  swiftly 
along  to  the  waiting-room.  The  old  woman 
and  the  sick  girl  were  creeping  out,  helplessly 
clinging  to  each  other. 

" Come  with  me,  "  she  said  ;  "the  guard  of 
the  through  train  has  been  spoken  to  about 
you,  and  he  will  put  you  into  a  nice  carriage, 
and  see  that  you  are  not  disturbed.  It  is  all 
quite  right,"  she  said,  as  the  invalid  started 
back  at  sight  of  the  first  class  carriage.  "  It 
can  be  done  by  a — little — management." 

"  Its  a'  richt,"  assured  Will  Brown, 
coming  up  behind. 

The  pale  girl  had  no  idea  that  she  was 
mdebted  to  the  lady  for  anything  beyond 
a  little  skilful  mediation,  backed,  perhaps, 
by  a  modest  douceur.  But  her  gratitude  was 
only  the  warmer  for  not  being  overwhelming. 

"  God  bless  you,"  she  cried,  as  Clementina 
Kerr  bustled  away;  "and  may  God  gie  ye 
any  blessin'  that  ye're  needin'." 

"  Nay,  that  is  too  big  a  prayer,"  thought 
Miss  Clementina,  as  she  hastened  on  to  take 
her  own  place  in  the  humbler  division  of  the 
train.  Will  Brown  followed  her:  "  Wad  ye 
like  to  be  by  yoursel',  lady  ?  "  he  asked 
civilly.  "Yes,  "said  Miss  Clementina.  "Then 
here  is  an  empty  third — and  I'll  tell  the 
guard  to  manage  it  all  through  if  he  can," 
volunteered  Will,  and  Miss  Clementina 
thanked  him  without  tendering  him  any 
"  tip." 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  start,  and 
Miss  Clementuia,  sitting  in  her  place,  saw 
Rab  Bethune  still  with  his  two  letters  in  his 
hand.  In  wild  haste  he  tore  one  of  them 
open,    and   transferred   its   contents   to  the 
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other  envelope.  The  train  whistle  was 
already  sounding  !  Rab  had  barely  time  to 
call  a  lad  from  among  the  local  hangers-on, 
and  give  the  letter  to  him,  accompanied  by 
an  injimction  and  a  fee.  The  Bethune  people 
were  known  far  and  wide,  and  could  always 
calculate  on  being  "  obliged."  Then, 
thrusting  the  remaining  letter  deep  into  the 
recesses  of  his  huge  ulster  pocket,  Eab 
sprang  into  his  first-class  carriage  just  as  the 
train  began  to  move. 

Miss  Clementina  proceeded  to  make  her 
little  arrangements  for  her  own  comfort. 
She  unfastened  her  rugs,  and  disposed  of 
them  as  wraps  and  pillows,  put  her  hand-bag 
out  of  the  way,  and  loosened  her  fur  cloak. 
Then  she  sat  down  in  one  corner,  with  a 
luxurious  sense  of  freedom  and  solitude. 

But  suddenly,  a  curious  shiver  ran  over 
her  ;  the  little  lady  felt  her  own  face  grow 
pale.  Yet  there  was  no  sound  except  the 
clanging  rattle  of  the  train,  and  indeed  few 
sounds  could  be  heard  above  that ;  nor 
was  a  thing  to  be  seen,  except  her  o-v\ti 
possessions  and  her  own  shadow. 

But  she  had  become  shudderingly  con- 
scious that  she  was  not  alone!  The  awful 
sense  of  another  presence  was  upon  her  ! 

CHAPTER  VII.— AN  UNEXPECTED  COMPANION. 

Miss  Clementina  Kerr  sat  for  a  moment, 
white-faced,  wide-eyed,  terror-stricken.  But 
silently  to  endure  such  a  sensation  was  not 
in  her  nature. 

"  This  must  be  madness,"  she  thought, 
recurring  swiftly  to  her  recent  meditations  ; 
"  this  is  how  hallucinations  begin ;  I  must 
probe  it  to  its  root  at  once,  and  satisfy 
myself  of  its  illusoriness." 

Yet  even  as  she  thus  resolved  the  weird 
consciousness  grew  upon  her,  and  it  was  only 
by  one  most  desperate  effort  of  courage  that 
she  braced  herself  up,  and  spoke  : 

"  There  is  somebody  in  this  carriage," 
she  said  in  her  clearest  and  calmest  tones ; 
"whatever  it  is,  let  it  declare  itself  at  once,  for 
I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  searched  it  out." 

She  grasped  her  umbrella  firmly,  and 
brought  it  down  sharply  on  the  floor  of  the 
compartment. 

The  train  flew  onward,  but  through  its 
horrible,  mechanical  clatter,  other  sounds 
Avere  now  distinctly  audible.  Miss  Clementina 
never  knew  how  she  got  through  the  next 
moment ;  she  remembered  feeling  a  curious 
sensation  in  her  hair,  and  vaguely  wondering 
whether  it  was  turning  white  ! 

A  piteous,   gasping  young   voice    cried : 


"  Do  not  be  frightened  ;  wait  !■  wait !  hear 
me  out ! ' ' 

And  then  appeared  from  under  the  opposite 
seat,  a  wild,  wan  young  face,  followed  by  a 
slim,  shabby,  battered  figure,  sorely  moiled 
in  ignoble  contact  with  the  dingy  boards  of 
the  third-class  carriage. 

Clementina  felt  her  terrible  alarm  fade 
swiftly  into  mere  annoyance  and  perturbation. 
She  was  able  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
railway  bell  at  hand  by  which  she  could  stop 
the  train  and  call  assistance,  and  at  the  same 
instant  she  decided  to  do  no  such  thing. 
This  was  not  a  manifold  ruffian,  but  a 
wretched  lad  from  whom,  if  a  little  less 
dusty  and  scared,  she  would  not  have  shrank 
as  a  fellow  passenger.  If  he  was  flying  from 
justice  in  any  form — well  !  so  had  her 
favourite  brother  had  occasion  to  flee,  in 
bygone  years,  long,  long  before  she  gave  up 
hopes  and  efforts  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not 
think  out  these  thoughts,  they  passed  before 
her  mind  like  a  picture,  flashed  on  the  black 
background  of  the  terror  which  had  left  her 
scarcely  breath  enough  to  gasp  : 

' '  Why  are  you  here  ?  you  know  you  are 
cheating  the  railway  company." 

"Oh,  thank  you  for  stopping  to  listen  to 
me,"  cried  the  intruder ;  "  I  do  not  want  to 
cheat,  but  I  must  get  back  to  London,  and  I 
have  not  one  penny  in  all  the  world.  I  am 
so  sorry  I  frightened  you,  I  thought  nobody 
would  get  into  this  compartment." 

He  was  standing  upright  beside  her  as  he 
spoke  ;  as  he  finished,  he  dropped  down  upon 
the  seat  and  lay  there  prostrate,  his  face 
covered  with  his  hands. 

Miss  Clementina  Kerr  sat  perfectly  still ; 
her  nerves  had  had  a  considerable  shock,  but 
she  was  used  to  shocks,  and  held  herself  well 
in  hand.  "  What  painful  scenes  life  had  to 
show !  "  thought  she.  What  materials  for 
tragedy  might  not  underlie  this  frantic 
escapade,  and  the  abject  want  which  had  led 
to  it,  though  to  unthinking  eyes  the  pitiful 
fraud  which  was  the  visible  outcome  of  it  all 
might  seem  sordid  and  commonplace  enough. 
It  was  odd  how,  upon  her  half-stimned 
consciousness,  her  brother's  image  would 
return — that  favourite  brother,  the  one  who 
died  at  last  in  distance  and  in  silence  !  Over 
and  over  again,  during  his  life,  she  had 
fancied  that  his  destiny  might  have  been 
altered,  had  there  been  strong  and  kindly 
hands  to  use  the  circumstances  which  threw 
him  into  their  power,  to  hold  him,  as  it  were, 
from  falling  further  until  the  grasp  of  the 
better  influences  of  his  life  could  be  renewed 
upon  him.      But  for  him  there  had  never 
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been  ready  that  mercy  -which  may  be  severity, 
that  severity  which  may  be  mercy  !  No, 
there  had  been  only  injudicious  condonation, 
weak,  repining  blame,  or  harsh  thrusting- 
out ;  well  I  that  favourite  brother  was  dead 
now — and  Clementina  Kerr  coixld  not  tell 
whether  her  eyes  grew  moist  at  the  remem- 
brance of  him,  or  at  the  sight  of  the  prone 
young  creature  before  her,  quivering  with 
the  racking  sobs  of  cruel  nervous  excitement 
and  exliaustion. 

Ah,  she  had  been  through  terrible  scenes 
on  her  own  account — had  waited  for  the  foul 
home-coming  of  drunkenness,  had  faced  the 
frenzy  of  delirimn  tremens,  had  waded 
through  awful  letters  strangely  compounded 
of  humour,  profanity,  and  remorse,  of 
excuse  and  bravado,  had  paid  out  men  in 
possession,  and  negociated  compromises 
with  harpies  of  usury  !  Surely  it  was  not 
for  her  to  start  aside  from  any  degradation, 
or  to  have  a  hard  thought  or  an  averted  eye 
for  any  misery  !  How  should  she  take  it  ? 
Should  she  say  that  she  had  had  trouble 
enough  of  her  own  and  must  mix  in  no  more  ; 
or  rather,  what  she  had  suffered  once,  might 
she  not  afford  to  pity  now  ? 

The  young  man  felt  a  kind  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  not  a  mere  soft  touch — 
there  was  a  strange  firmness  about  it,  so 
that  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  and 
uplift  his  soul,  for  the  moment  he  felt  it  he 
rose  from  his  prostrate  agony  and  sat  up- 
right, though  he  kept  his  face  still  covered. 

The  train  was  going  at  full  speed  now, 
and  action  of  any  kind  was  not  easy  on 
account  of  its  swaymg  motion.  Miss 
Clementina  Kerr  had  quite  recovered  her- 
self, and  she  grappled  resolutely  with  her 
leather  bag.  She  had  been  through  too  much 
suffering  not  to  understand  that  the  homeliest 
creature  comfort  is  often  the  most  sorely 
needed,  and  must  precede  any  higher  consola- 
tion or  counsel.  In  her  bag  was  a  tiny  flask 
of  good  wine,  intended  to  sustain  her  through 
her  long  night  journey  :  here  was  somebody 
who  wanted  it  far  more  than  she  could.  He, 
who  was  penniless  now,  was  little  likely  to 
have  feasted  very  sumptuously  for  some 
hours  past,  and  indeed  his  ghastly  face  and 
shivering  frame  told  their  own  tale. 

"  Drink  this,  it  will  do  you  good,"  she 
said.  This  time,  imder  that  resolute  touch, 
he  -withdrew  his  hands  from  his  averted  face  ; 
but  they  were  trembling  too  much  to  be 
trusted  with  the  little  goblet  as  the  train 
rocked  to  and  fro.  Miss  Clementina  herself 
held  it  to  his  lips,  held  it  there  till  it  was 
drained,  for  it  was  but  a  tiny  chalice.     She 


had  no  other  provender  with  her  save  a 
crisp  little  loaf,  which  she  broke,  and  gave 
it  to  him  piece  by  piece.  He  did  not  either 
disobey  or  demur,  though  he  took  the  first 
few  morsels  with  evident  difliculty.  Then 
the  generous  wine  wrought  its  true  purpose 
on  him  who  was  "  ready  to  perish,"  and  the 
wild  ghastliness  of  his  face  began  to  abate. 

"  1  hope  I  did  not  frighten  you  very 
much,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Miss 
Clementina;  "  let  us  think  about  your  own 
position.  You  are  committing  a  fraud  :  it 
is  as  bad  as  a  theft.  There  may  be  much 
to  excuse  you,  but  this  fact  remains,  and  the 
question  is,  how  are  you  to  put  it  right  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  one  fartliing,"  he  cried;  "  but 
if  I  ever  have  the  money  I  will  send  it  to 
the  railway  company.  I  had  thought  of 
that — I  meant  to  do  that." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Miss  Clementina 
almost  kindly,  for  his  ready  appreciation 
of  the  drift  of  her  remark  inclined  her  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  reply.  "  Then 
you  shall  owe  it  to  me  instead  of  to  the 
company,  and  at  the  next  station  at  which 
we  stop  we  will  pay  your  fare  from  the  last 
terminus." 

The  young  man  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  were  still  working 
nervously.  His  features  were  strong  and 
good,  though  scarcely  handsome ;  his  dark 
eyes  had  the  agonised  expression  of  a  hunted 
creature  brought  dovm  by  a  cruel  Avoimd. 
There  was  something  m  himself  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  clothing.  It  was  not  only 
that  it  was  shabby,  and  now  rudely  soiled. 
It  had  never  been  anything  but  poor  and 
common — of  the  poorest  material  and  the 
commonest  construction — it  was  as  unlike 
the  last  rags  of  a  prodigal  son  as  the  mufti 
of  a  prince  in  disguise.  This  did  not  check 
Miss  Clementina's  rising  interest,  perhaps  it 
grew  the  more  sympathetic.  There  had  been 
nothing  of  the  beggar-prmcess  about  her  own 
history  I 

"But  why  should  I  owe  this  to  you?" 
said  the  astonished  lad.  "  I — I  have  not 
one  farthing  of  my  owoi,  literally,  and  do 
what  I  may,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
long  time.     Why  should  I  owe  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Because  anybody  may  receive  a  favour, 
but  nobody  must  take  one,"  decided  Miss 
Clementina,  who  had  now  quite  regained 
her  self-possession,  and  with  it  her  usual 
decisive  manner. 

"  But  it  may  be  so  long  before  I  pay," 
said  the  lad.  "  And — and  will  it  make 
much  difference  to  you  ?  " 
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Miss  Clementina  thought  of  her  £60,000, 
and  how  httle  that  sum  would  be  affected  by 
the  re-payment  or  non-payment  of  this 
trifling  loan.  But  she  thought  also  of  her 
faith  in  human  nature  and  of  her  inclination 
to  be  brave  and  prompt  in  helpfulness,  and 
she  remembered  that  these  would  be  vastly 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  honour  or 
dishonour  of  this  lad's  future  action. 

So  she  looked  steadily  into  his  dark  eyes, 
and  said  :  "It  will  make  an  immense  differ- 
ence to  me — and  to  others,  too,  perhaps. 
Certainly  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  But  I 
will  trust  you,  and  the  railway  company 
would  not.  It  is  not  lawfully  in  your  power 
to  choose  between  us." 

"  I  can  only  do  my  best,"  returned  the 
youth  forlornly  ;  "  but  I  will  do  that." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  London?  "  asked  Miss 
Clementina. 

"  Yes — at  least,  I  live  there.  I  belong  to 
London  as  much  as  I  belong  anywhere," 
he  said. 

"  And  your  occupation  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"I  am  a  law  stationer's  copying  clerk," 
he  answered. 

Miss  Clementina  knew  quite  well  what 
that  indicated.  An  imperfect,  perhaps 
arrested  education — a  perilous  skirting  of 
those  narrow  paths  of  penury,  which  over- 
hang guKs  of  want  yawning  beneath  any 
unwary  step — a  hopeless  future.  So  she 
said  no  more  in  that  direction.  Her  next 
question  was,  "  Have  you  a  father  ?  " 

She  noticed  that  the  reply  came  with 
some  hesitancy.     Yet  it  was  simply — 

"No." 

"  A  mother  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  pitifully  with  a  quivering 
lip. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  my  poor  mother  is 
living." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 

"  In  London,"  he  replied. 

Conscious  of  her  own  power  and  deter- 
mination to  help.  Miss  Clementina  would 
have  persevered  in  questioning  most  people. 
But  though  this  young  man  looked  so 
wretched,  and  though  he  was  so  absolutely 
at  her  mercy,  there  remained  about  him 
a  quiet  dignity  and  reserve  which  made  the 
worthy  lady  feel  apologetic  in  her  cross- 
examination. 

Perhaps  the  true  relations  of  womanhood 
to  manhood  are  never  seen  more  plainly  than 
when  a  really  strong  woman,  sound  in  soul 
and  gentle  at  heart,  finds  herself  in  possessio:i 
of  power  over  the  destinies  of  a  man  whose 
character,  so  far  as  she  can  see  it,  does  not 


forfeit  her  respect.  The  peculiar  reverent 
tenderness  which  affects  such  a  woman  in 
such  a  case,  acts  in  spite  of  any  difference  in 
rank  or  years — nay,  even  across  the  gap  of 
centuries ;  for  a  good  woman  who  has  known 
any  of  life's  struggles  and  victories,  hath 
always  a  special  veneration  for  any  good 
man  who  hath  met  defeat  therein,  even 
though  he  be  but  a  name  on  the  page  of 
ancient  story. 

Many  an  one  of  Miss  Clementina  Kerr's 
acquaintances  would  have  been  astonished 
at  the  gentleness  of  her  words  and  manner 
as  she  went  on — 

"  Y"ou  know  I  want  to  help  you.  You 
can  understand  I  must  question  you  first. 
As  you  live  in  London,  and  have  your  mother 
and  your  work  there,  how  came  you  to  be  on 
Tweedside  ?  " 

He  seemed  about  to  answer  quickly,  but 
checked  himself  and  spoke  with  much 
deliberation  : 

"  I  heard  something  which  made  me 
think  it  a  duty  to  go  to  Tweedside.  I 
thought  my  money  would  hold  out  longer 
than  it  did,  and  I  had  reason  to  expect 
things  to  be  different  from  what  I  found 
them.  I  never  dreamed  of  returning  to 
London  like  this — it  was  a  sudden  thought 
at  the  last  moment,"  he  added  eagerly.  He 
was  evidently  quite  ready  to  speak  about 
himself  and  his  OAvn  immediate  movements, 
yet  there  was  something  concerning  him  in 
the  background,  which  he  was  not  minded 
to  disclose  rashly.  Miss  Clementina  could 
note  such  reticence  without  feeling  the 
prompt  suspicion  it  generally  evokes.  She 
had  often  kept  awkward  silence  herself,  and 
knew  that  it  is  the  penalty  Avhich  wrong- 
doers inflict  on  others,  rather  than  on 
themselves. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,"  he  said; 
"  had  I  stayed  longer,  I  must  have  looked 
to  charity  for  roof  and  food.  Last  evening 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  sleep  out  on  the 
hills,  when  I  chanced  to  stray  across  the  bye- 
path  which  I  had  happened  to  learn  was  the 
nearest  cut  from  where  I  was  to  Peebles. 
The  distance  is  about  ten  miles,  and  I  had 
only  two  hours  to  do  it  in,  for  I  set  out  just 
before  ten.  This  expedient  of  hiding  in  a 
railway  carriage  came  suddenly  into  my 
head,  and  I  dashed  on  and  got  to  the 
station  two  minutes  before  the  train  came. 
I  was  so  out  of  breath  that  I  sat  down  in 
the  dark  behind  the  paling  and  did  not  think 
1  could  move  again ;  but  when  I  heard  the 
train  I  thought  I  would  make  one  last  effort. 
1  thought  nobody  was  coming  to  this  carriage, 
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and  when  you  got  in,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  !  Oh,  Tou  were  so  good  not  to  be  too 
frightened  to  hear  me  out !  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Clementina  very 
gently,  "  I  have  not  yet  heard  your  name?" 

Again  there  was  a  slight  hesitation. 

"  They  call  me  Lewis  Crawford,"  he 
answered. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Clementina,  "my 
knowledge  of  the  world  leads  me  to  guess 
that  you  went  to  Tweedside  on  some  sort  of 
family  affairs.     Am  I  right?" 

"At  least,  I  thought  it  was  so  myself,"  he 
said.  A  strange  transformation  passed  over 
him.  A  sudden  haughty  sternness  effaced 
his  forlorn  dejection.  "  But  it  appears  I 
have  no  family.  For  either  I  am  a  discredit 
to  my  family,  or  my  family  are  a  disgrace 
tome!" 

"Ah,  that's  no  uncommon  alternative!" 
responded  Miss  Clementina  with  a  brisk  nod. 
She  had  often  said  something  similar  herself. 
Surely  this  was  a  very  sensible  young  man  ! 
"  How  long  have  j'ou  been  on  Tweedside  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Only  three  days,"  he  answered. 

"And  for  that  time  you  were  with  your 
friends?" 

"  Friends!  "  he  echoed  bitterly  ;  "  but  for 
the  kindness  of  strangers  I  must  have  begged 
on  the  roadside,  and  slept  there  too  ! " 

"  Did  your  kinsfolk  know  you  were  in  such 
straits?"  inquired  Miss  Clementina. 

"  They  would  not  answer  my  questions," 
he  said,  "  so  they  never  asked  me  any. 
Such  curiosity  might  have  acknowledged  too 
much  kinship."  How  hard  and  bitter  the 
young  face  looked ! 

"  But  you  can't  blame  them  for  permit- 
ting what  they  did  not  know,"  argued  Miss 
Clementina. 

"  I  don't  blame  them  for  that,"  he  said 
emphatically.  "  They  could  not  have  helped 
me  if  they  would.  Nobody  could  take  a 
favour  from  those  who  refuse  a  right !  You 
can't  take  bread  from  those  who  have 
wronged  you  !" 

Miss  Clementina  considered.  This  diffi- 
culty, at  least,  had  never  beset  her.  Her 
own  lot  had  been  not  to  need  to  take  bread, 
but  to  be  asked  to  give  it  to  those  who  had 
wronged  and  spoiled  her  life  !  She  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  after  all  her  lot  might 
have  been  worse ! 

"  Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more  now 
of  the  people  who  were  nasty,"  she  said  half 
playfully.  Her  womanly  tact  understood 
that  great  exhaustion  and  irritation  require 
much  the  same  calming  and  soothing  whicli 


one  bestows  on  a  tired  and  fevered  child.  She 
knew  this  by  having  often  craved  for  them  in 
vain,  for  this  world,  alas!  is  not  yet  imbued 
with  that  tender  mercy  which  does  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
tlax.  "We  won't  even  think  just  now  of 
the  people  who  were  nasty,"  she  repeated  ; 
"  rather  tell  me  about  the  strangers  who 
were  kind  to  you." 

Again  there  passed  over  his  face  that  swift 
change  of  expression  which  is  only  possible 
to  a  highly-strung,  sensitive  nature.  His 
countenance  beamed  with  a  soft  radiance. 

"The  first  was  a  young  lady,"  he  said; 
"  she  saw  me  sitting  in  a  field  in  the  rain. 
I  saw  her  watching  me  from  her  door,  and 
so  I  moved.  But  presently  she  came  out 
and  said — 'Her  grandmother  asked  wouldn't 
I  sit  in  their  cottage  till  the  shower  was 
over?'  And  after  we  had  talked  a  little  I 
went.  And  the  old  dame  was  so  kind  to 
me.  She  made  me  dry  my  clothes,  and  set 
supper  before  me.  She  seemed  very  deaf, 
and  did  not  say  much.  The  young  woman — 
she  was  quite  a  lady — talked  to  me,  and  spoke 
so  nicely,  so  that  I  could  not  help  being 
quite  frank  with  her." 

"I  think  you  told  them  more  than  you 
are  telling  me,"  said  Miss  Clementina. 

He  gave  a  sorrowful  smile,  and  did  not 
deny  the  impeachment.  "When  we  are 
first  hurt  we  can't  help  ciying  out," he  said; 
"  but  who  would  keep  on  crying  out?" 

"  Well,  proceed,"  said  Miss  Clementina. 

"  They  had  only  two  rooms  in  their  little 
cottage,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but  they  told  me  I 
could  sleep  in  an  out-house  they  had,  which 
was  dry  and  warm  ;  and  then  the  young 
lady  went  away  and  left  me  with  her  grand- 
mother. And  I  found  she'd  been  putting 
things  ready  herself — sheets  and  blankets, 
and  even  a  New  Testament,  and  one  or  two 
little  books." 

"There's  a  deal  of  real  charity  in  the 
world,"  commented  Miss  Clementina.  "This 
is  doing  me  more  good  that  any  sermon." 

"They  would  give  me  breakfast  again 
next  morning,"  he  narrated;  "but  I  could 
see  they  must  be  poor — they  had  only  por- 
ridge and  milk.  How  could  I  go  on  taking 
more  from  them?" 

"  People  who  have  only  porridge  and  milk 
can  generally  afford  to  give  you  half  of  it," 
said  the  lady.  "  Few  who  have  coffee  and 
caviare  are  so  well  oft'!  " 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "there  was 
another  reason  why  I  felt  I  ought  to  go 
at  once.  I  thought  it  might  get  them  into 
difficulties  if  it  was  known  I  was  there.     I 
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bad  heard  that   landlords "  and   there 

he  stopped. 

"  So  ho  !  "  thought  Miss  Clementina;  "  so 
it  was  at  the  laird's  house  that  you  were 
not  welcome,  my  young  man."  But  she 
kept  her  thought  to  herself. 

"  They  asked  me  to  join  their  family 
worship  too,"  said  the  lad,  in  a  low,  reverent 
tone.  "  The  young  lady  read  a  chapter, 
and  the  grandmother  said  a  few  words  of 
prayer ;  and  the  young  lady  sang  '  The  Lord 

is  my  Shepherd.'     It  made  me  feel  as  if " 

and  he  paused. 

"As  if  there  was  really  a  Heavenly  Father 
watching  over  this  wandering  child  of 
His,  is  what  he  would  say,"  thought  Miss 
Clementina;  "and  please  God,  help  me  to 
do  nothing  to  chill  that  feeling." 

The  train  was  gradually  slackening  speed  ; 
it  was  approaching  one  of  the  chief  stations, 
at  which  Miss  Clemeiitina  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket  for  her  companion.  She  had 
thought  it  all  out  during  their  talk.  She 
bade  him  sit  still — she  meant  to  manage 
everything  for  him.  Miss  Clementina  had 
bad  to  do  so  much  managing  in  her  life, 
that  she  felt  rather  "lost"  when  none  was 
required.  She  hunted  out  a  cross,  sleepy 
official,  and  explained  to  him  that  "  some- 
body who  was  with  her  having  joined  the 
train  hastily  at  Peebles,  was  without  a  ticket, 
and  she  wanted  to  buy  one. 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  the  fare  from  Edin- 
burgh," said  the  man  in  a  surly  tone ; 
"  that's  where  this  train  starts  from,  you 
know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  and  counted  out 
the  monej'. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  grumpy 
mistrust.  Had  she  been  attending  only  to 
her  own  affairs,  she  would  have  probably 
thought  bitterly  that  life  had  left  her  but  a 
solitary  woman,  exposed  to  all  the  insolence 
of  the  outer  world,  except  as  she  might  choose 
to  ward  it  off  by  the  unsatisfactory  screen 
of  paid  companionship.  But  now  the  official's 
glum  suspicion  only  made  her  smile.  Those 
who  are  caring  for  others  rarely  feel  uncared 
for  themselves. 

She  went  to  the  refreshment  room  and 
procured  a  little  basket  of  sandwiches  and 
fruit.  There  she  jostled  against  that  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  whose  restless  mani- 
pulation of  his  letters  had  so  interested  her 
on  Peebles  platform.  He  had  stepped  from 
his  first-class  carriage  in  dainty  slippers  and 
soft  fur  cap.  She  heard  him  call  for  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and  order  a  basket  of  hot- 
house  grapes.       As    slie    tliouglit    of    the 


penniless  youth  whose  journey  would  have 
been  so  awful  but  for  her  accidental  succour, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a 
cruel  and  inexplicable  diversity  of  lots  in 
human  life.  It  did  not  quite  occur  to  her 
that  she  herself,  with  her  strong,  prompt 
human  help,  was  a  set-off  of  such  consider- 
able weight  that  it  might  turn  the  scale 
against  much  more  than  champagne  and 
hot-house  grapes ! 

As  soon  as  slie  regained  her  place,  and 
the  train  was  off  again,  she  bade  her  com- 
panion lie  down  and  try  to  get  some  sleep, 
and  lent  him  one  of  her  rugs.  He  was 
rather  reluctant  to  obey  her  first  behest,  but 
once  he  did  so  the  sleep  seemed  to  come  of 
its  own  accord.  Youth  and  weariness  seldom 
fail  to  secure  that  best  of  earthly  blessings  ! 
and  as  he  slept  amid  the  clanging  thunder  of 
the  rattling  train,  with  his  bitter  past  behind 
him,  and  his  blank  future  before,  his  face 
grew  mild  and  soft.  He  was  dreaming  of  a 
girl's  countenance  gazing  on  him  with 
wistful  pity;  amid  all  the  discordant  noise 
his  soul  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  the 
ancient  psalm  of  faith  and  hope.  0  happy 
is  a  man  and  well  is  it  with  him,  when  his 
hardest  waking  struggles  and  troubles  come 
in  those  days  whose  nights  can  have  such 
dreams ! 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Miss  Clementina 
Kerr.  She  sat  in  a  corner  huddled  up,  not 
even  courting  slumber,  because  she  knew 
that  when  she  was  excited  and  exhausted  as 
she  was  now,  sleep  brought  no  comfort  with 
it,  but  only  nightmare  dreams  of  byegone 
arguments  and  conflicts  with  repining,  folly, 
and  perversity. 

And  what  was  Eab  Bethune  dreaming 
about  ?  We  only  know  that  two  fellow- 
passengers  who  chanced  to  share  the  latter 
part  of  his  luxurious  journey,  whispered  to 
each  other  : 

"  Did  you  ever  come  across  such  a  restless 
young  fellow  ?  one  would  think  he  had 
commited  a  crime  !  " 

CHAPTER  VIII.— A  BEGINNING. 

Life  jogged  on  at  Edenhaugh.  The 
presence  of  the  Misses  Gibson  did  not  disturb 
the  tenour  of  its  daily  course  ;  but  it  revealed 
to  Lesley  that  monotony  and  peace  are  quite 
different  things,  and  that  the  first  may  exist 
without  the  last — ;just  as  the  silence  of  a 
smiimer  noon  is  not  disturbed  by  the  buzzing 
of  a  wasp  in  the  room,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  disturbing  to  the  room's  occupant. 

The  intercourse  between  tlie  two  sisters 
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themselves  invariably  took  the  form  of 
sparring  —  sharp  little  attacks  on  Miss 
Helen's  part,  and  good-natured  parrying  from 
Miss  Bell.  It  was  sometimes  hard  to  believe 
that  the  latter  lady's  equanimity  was  quite 
real.  If  it  was,  it  only  argued  the  long 
training  in  endurance  to  Avhich  a  naturally 
easy-going  nature  had  been  subjected.  And 
its  reality  was  never  better  proved  than  by 
the  good-humoured  thrusts  she  would  occa- 
sionally offer  in  return ;  words,  tone,  and 
laugh  equally  guiltless  of  any  covert  acidity. 
But  Lesley  was  not  accustomed  to  such  an 
atmosphere,  and  it  often  fretted  her,  pro- 
ducing on  her  spirit  an  effect  akin  to  the 
physical  annoyance  of  dust  blowing  into  our 
eyes,  or  slate  pencils  drawn  backwards  with 
a  screech. 

As  for  Mr.  Baird,  had  he  been  questioned 
on  the  subject,  probably,  in  manlike  fashion, 
he  would  have  denied  that  he  felt  any 
irritation  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  during  these  ladies'  visit  he  found  more 
outdoor  interests  than  usual,  and  that  he  felt 
it  laid  on  his  conscience  to  fulfil  certain  long 
neglected  promises  of  visiting  distant  neigh- 
bours, farmers,  and  small  lairds  among  the 
hills,  such  visits  involving  long  rides,  and 
keeping  him  away  fi-om  home  for  hours 
together.  Lesley  knew  quite  well  that  he 
scarcely  understood  why  he  did  this,  and 
certainly  never  dreamed  that  he  was  leaving 
her  to  anything  unpleasant — nay,  possibly 
thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  his 
neighbourly  sociality,  since  he  was  not  leaving 
her  lonely !  We  all  realise  for  ourselves  that 
solitude  is  not  loneliness ;  but  it  is  odd  how 
few  of  us  will  realise  it  for  others  too ! 
Lesley  knew  that  a  word  of  explanation — a 
single  complaint — would  have  made  all  clear 
to  her  uncle,  but  why  should  she  utter  them  ? 
Nay,  she  took  herself  severely  to  task  for  ill- 
temper  and  selfislmess,  because  once,  as  she 
watched  her  uncle  ride  away,  she  could  not 
help  remembering  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion, 
and  not  hers,  that  the  invitation  had  been 
given  to  the  Misses  Gibson. 

Yet  Lesley  could  not  help  liking  Miss  Bell, 
though  that  lady  often  inflicted  more  pain 
than  Miss  Helen.  She  was  less  guarded 
than  her  sister,  and  constantly  proclaimed 
on  the  housetops  what  the  other  only 
whispered  in  secret  chambers.  Besides,  her 
wider  sympathies  and  more  impressionable 
feelings,  having  caught  the  taint  of  Miss 
Helen's  acrimony,  carried  it,  diluted  and 
coloured  by  her  own  nature,  over  a  wider 
area  than  her  sister's  narrow  character  could 
have  commanded. 


It  was  the  day  of  old  Alison  Brown's 
funeral.  Breakfast  at  Edenhaugh  was  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  because  Mr.  Baird  had 
some  business  which  it  was  necessary  to 
despatch  before  he  attended  to  pay  the  last 
marks  of  respect  to  his  old  nciglibour. 

"  It's  very  good  o'  ye  to  fash  yersel'  for  the 
puir  auld  bodie,"  said  Miss  Bell;  "there's 
few  would  do  it  if  it  was  to  cost  them  trouble, 
though  they  might  tak'  it  in  their  way,  like. 
An'  what  for  suld  ye,  Mr.  Baird,  for  she's 
leavin'  nane  behint  her  to  be  pleased  or 
huffed?  I  expect  her  grandson,  this  Will, 
will  live  a'thegither  in  Peebles  noo." 

"  It's  very  proper  of  Mr.  Baird  to  do  what 
he's  doing,"  contradicted  Miss  Helen ; 
"  what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  the  parish  if 
all  kept  themselves  off  it,  as  Alison  did  !  " 

"  I  am  going  to  follow  my  old  friend  to 
her  grave,"  said  Mr.  Baird  seriously,  "  be- 
cause I  really  liked  her,  and  honour  her  as 
one  who  has  fought  life's  battle  bravely  and 
well.  I  should  have  honoured  her  equally, 
if,  after  living  and  labouring  as  she  did,  it 
had  been  God's  will  that  she  should  take 
parish  pay.  For  had  not  she  earned  it. 
carrying  out  every  one  of  Paul's  conditions 
of  good  works — bringing  up  children,  show- 
ing kindness,  and  furthering  godliness  ?  1 
tell  you  what,  Miss  Bell,  the  life  of  such  as 
Alison  Brown  is  one  long  giving  out  to  the 
world,  and  taking  from  none  but  God.  And 
such  are  God's  true  ladies,  and  not  those 
who  live  at  ease,  thinking  only  of  sparing 
themselves." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  I  suppose 
it  willna  be  a  big  funeral." 

"I  daresay  not,"  answered  Mr.  Baird; 
"  Alison  has  done  most  of  her  kindnesses  to 
those  who  don't  repay  on  earth — the  very 
young,  and  the  very  old,  and  the  dying  !  I'll 
engage  she  was  warmly  welcomed  in 
Heaven  !  " 

"  I  should  have  thouglit,  Mr.  Baird,"  re- 
marked Miss  Helen,  "  tliat  you  were  one  of 
the  new  school  folk,  who  don't  believe  in 
mourning  or  funerals,  or  monuments,  or  any 
of  the  other  good  old  plans  for  keeping  us  in 
mind  of  our  mortality." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  promiscuous  atten- 
dance at  fimerals,"  answered  the  master  of 
the  house,  "  Why  should  we  go  to  see  the 
last  of  a  man's  dead  body,  whose  living  face 
we  scarcely  cared  to  meet  ?  But,"  he  added, 
unconsciously  revealing  the  cynical  pain 
wliich  underlay  all  his  tolerant  kindliness. 
"  if  any  of  us  go  only  to  the  funerals  of 
those  whom  we  really  love,  admire,  and 
venerate,    we    shan't   go    to    many   in   the 
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course  of  our  lives  !  I  am  going  to  Alison's 
funeral  for  my  o'wti  sake,  not  for  hers — I 
am  not  thinking  of  her  '  mortality  '  or  my 
own.  I  want  to  kindle  the  torch  of  my  life 
at  the  too-fast  fading  fires  of  a  good  woman's 
memory.  As  for  mourning,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  to  men,  but 
I  can  fancy  a  plain  black  gown  comes  kindly 
to  a  woman's  sad  heart ;  for  I've  noticed  one 
or  two  who  drifted  into  the  garb  when  it  was 
not  the  dead  they  were  mourning,  but  the 
living  they  were  grieving  over." 

"  Crossed  in  love,  and  making  themselves 
atti'actively  pathetic,  to  get  a  new  string  to 
their  bow,"  was  Miss  Helen's  comment. 
"It's  the  sort  of  thing  Bell  there  might  have 
done,  if  she  had  not  had  me  to  look  after 
her.    Don't  you  take  to  such  folly,  Lesley  !  " 

There  the  conversation  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  by  Mr.  Baird  rising  from 
the  table  on  the  announcement  that  his 
horse  was  waiting  for  him.  He  apologised 
for  his  enforced  departure,  and  left  the  ladies 
to  complete  their  meal  at  leisure. 

"  An'  now  Edenhaugh's  morning  is 
mapped  oot,  what  are  the  rest  of  us  going  to 
do  the  day,  gude  folk?  "  asked  Miss  Bell ;  "  I 
aye  like  to  have  a  ploy  planned  ;  then  I 
feel  at  rest  in  my  mind." 

"  Whether  it  is  worth  carrying  it  out 
or  not,"  remarked  Miss  Helen.  "  For  my 
part,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Baird's  absence  to  tiirn  my  grey  skirt.  I 
had  it  in  wear  till  yesterday,  and  I'll  make 
it  as  good  as  new  by  to-morrow  ;  so  I  shall 
not  have  wasted  my  time."  Miss  Helen's 
personal  pronouns  were  generally  emphatic. 

"  I'm  thinking  ye  might  turn  your  auld 
claes  as  your  regular  work  at  home,  Helen," 
laughed  Miss  Bell,  "  an'  na  keep  them  to 
pass  awa'  a  holiday,  when  ye  might  be 
restin'  your  eyes  wi'  the  sight  o'  God's 
creation.  But  there's  na  rest  in  you — you're 
aye  fyking.  I  hope  you're  na  sae  notable, 
Lesley  ?  It  wad  be  an  awfu'  warld  gin  ilka 
bodie  was  sic  perfection  !  Maun  ye  be  at 
the  dairy  or  at  the  preservin' — or  can  ye 
afford  to  tak'  a  wee  stravague  ?" 

"  The  day's  work  is  started.  Miss  Bell, 
and  so  I'm  ready  to  go  anywhere,"  Lesley 
declared  ;  adding,  with  a  slight  hesitancy : 
"  But  I  should  like  to  go  first  to  Gowan 
Brae.  It's  holiday  time  and  the  servants 
are  very  busy,  and  Mr.  Logan  himself  will 
be  away  where  uncle  is — so  if  little  Jamie 
came  with  us,  it  might  be  pleasanter  for 
him  than  idling  about  alone." 

"  I"ll  go  with  you,"  IVIiss  Bell  promptly 
assented;  "an'  then,  as  it's  only  you  and 


me,  an'  no  Helen,  we'll  gae-  on  to  auld 
Jean  Haldane's.  I'd  as  lief  gae  that  gate 
as  ony  ither.  We've  a'  the  morning  before 
us,  an'  we'll  tak'  it  easy,  an'  no  mak'  a  toil 
o'  a  pleasure." 

"  The  funeral  will  come  off  about  noon, 
and  Mr.  Baird  will  return  punctual  and 
hungry,  you  may  be  sure,"  warned  Miss 
Helen;  "so  mind  you  are  not  late.  And 
I  was  thinking,  Lesley,  that  this  afternoon, 
if  your  uncle  can  let  us  have  the  horse  and 
chaise,  we  might  drive  over  and  call  at 
Bethune  Towers.  That  has  been  deferred 
long  enough." 

Lesley  felt  this  was  meant  as  a  reproach, 
and  rashly  rebutted  it :  "  From  what  uncle 
remarked,"  said  she,  "  I  fancy  the  laird  had 
felt  his  son's  going  away  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
kind  to  intrude  too  soon  on  a  family  on 
these  occasions,  though  such  don't  permit 
of  the  formal  seclusion  of  real  bereavement 
or  trouble." 

"  Hoot ! "  said  Miss  Helen,  with  contempt ; 
"  if  anything  ailed  the  laird  it  would  be  the 
gout  or  the  factor's  accounts,  and  not  his 
son's  going  to  London.  Young  men  are  not 
so  sentimentally  missed  in  their  own  house- 
holds. It  is  only  the  romantic  dairymaids 
whom  they  leave  crying  behind  them.  And 
here  let  me  warn  you,  Lesley  " — Miss  Helen 
spoke  with  great  deliberation,  and  then 
paused,  while  poor  Lesley's  heart  thumped 
in  consternation  as  to  what  was  coming  — 
"  let  me  warn  you,  Lesley,  that  it's  not 
wise  of  you  to  saddle  yourself  with  too  much 
interest  in  Jamie  Logan."  (Lesley  breathed 
again.)  "He's  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  yours, 
and,  indeed,  he's  very  scant  of  any  kith  or 
kin,  seeing  he's  got  neither  uncle,  aunt,  nor 
cousin.  If  yoit  encourage  him  he  will  just 
get  into  the  habit  of  looking  to  you  for 
everything,  and  that  won't  be  always  con- 
venient. It  can't  be  helped  for  those  who 
have  folks  of  their  own  hanging  on  to  them, 
but  those  who  have  none — like  you,  Lesley — 
should  be  thankful,  and  think  twice  before 
they  bring  troubles  on  themselves.  Nobody 
has  any  claim  on  you  but  your  uncle,  and 
he  will  never  burden  you  much." 

Lesley  did  not  answer.  It  was  not  to  this 
hard  woman  that  she  could  disclose  that  all 
her  nature  was  yearning  to  have  some  claim 
made  on  its  forces,  since  the  round  of  little 
loving  duties  which  Mr.  Baird  would  insist 
on  repaying  with  so  much  appreciation  did 
not  half  absorb  its  latent  energies.  Her 
uncle  "  not  much  of  a  burden  !  "  Why, 
Lesley  was  always  touched  to  a  tender 
remorse  when  she  noted  the  wistful  gratitude 
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with  whicli  he  accepted  her  remembrance  of 
his  httle  ways,  or  her  efforts  to  gratify  his 
httle  wishes.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  do 
so  Httle,  who  would  fain  have  done  so  much. 
It  never  struck  her  that  her  uncle  recognised 
the  exquisite  devotion  she  poured  into  these 
hourly  trivialities,  like  rare  wine  into  a 
homely  vessel. 

Gowan  Brae  had  richer  land  and  a  larger 
liouse  than  Edenhaugh,  and  the  Logans 
had  long  been  the  wealthiest  tenant  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  though,  for  some 
subtle  reason,  a  certain  precedence  was 
always  conceded  to  j\Ir.  Baird.  As  the 
visitors  walked  up  the  little  winding  avenue 
which  led  to  the  porch  of  Gowan  Brae, 
Miss  Bell  asked — 

"  D'ye  think  Logan  will  marry  again, 
Lesley?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  heard  any  word 
of  it — I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  girl,  to  whom 
the  very  idea  had  never  suggested  itself. 

"  Logan'll  be  gey  pleased  at  your  taking 
up  sae  wi'  his  wee  laddie,"  Miss  Bell  went 
on  ;  "  an'  deed,  let  Helen  say  what  she  wiU, 
its  a  nice  amusement  for  you,  for  you've  a' 
the  pleasure  o'  the  wean,  without  the  fash  and 
the  responsibility.  Helen's  aye  that  prudent, 
that  she'd  mak'  life  no  worth  ha%dng.  Not 
but  hor  word  is  far  better  worth  taking 
than  mine  for  a'  that,  Lesley.  It's 
quite  true  what  she  says,  that  I'd  ha  been  in 
mony  a  sair  bungle  if  she  hadna  saved  me 
frae't.  Well,  Jamie's  nae  lookin'  oot  for  ye, 
Lesley;  I  daresay  he'd  be  as  pleased  to  be 
left  to  rin  his  ain  gate  the  day." 

"  0  no,  he  won't,"  said  Lesley,  "  at  least  he 
will  say  so  if  he  will ;  if  he  didn't  want  to  come 
to-day,  he'd  be  at  the  gate  to  tell  me  so." 

"  Would  he,  then  '?  the  impident  loonie  !  " 
laughed  Miss  Bell.  "An'  are  ye  goin'  to  be 
o"  my  sort,  Lesley,  ane  o'  those  that  the  men 
folk  speak  oot  their  minds  till  an'  ha  na 
proper  respeck  for  (according  to  Helen  I; 
At  that  rate,  ye'll  be  an  auld  maid,  Lesley. 
Helen's  an  auld  maid  too,  but  that's  anither 
matter.  I've  been  too  cheap  for  their  honours, 
and  she's  been  too  dear,  d'ye  ken  !  " 

Just  as  Lesley  laid  her  hand  on  the  door 
bell,  a  red-armed  girl  crossed  the  lawn 
carrying  a  basket  of  wet  linen.  When  she 
saw  the  guests,  she  paused  interrogatively — 
^riss  Lesley  being  a  familiar  household 
friend,  honoured  by  the  absence  of  ceremony. 

"  Where  is  Master  James,  Betty  ?  "  asked 
Lesley. 

"  Up  to  his  room,"  the  girl  answered, 
adding  with  slightly  lowered  voice:  "The 
maister  wasna  ow're  pleased  the  mom,  and 


something  went  wrang  at  prayers,  an'  Jamie 
was  putten  oot,  and  he's  had  a  whippin'. 
He's  a  gey  stubborn  chiel." 

"  I  will  go  upstairs  and  see  him — I  won't 
detain  you  many  minutes.  Miss  Bell," 
explained  Lesley,  ushering  her  companion 
into  the  solemn-looking  dining-room,  Inmg 
round  with  darkly  framed  engravings  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  death  of  Absalom,  and 
the  murder  of  Abel. 

Miss  Bell  sank  into  a  big  armchair,  and  as 
soon  as  Lesley  was  out  of  hearing,  proceeded 
to  beguile  the  interval  by  questioning  the 
red-armed  girl :  "  How  many  servants  are 
there  noo  at  Gowan  Brae  ?  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  gossip  that  the  maister  takes 
the  bit  drappie  ?  Would  the  red-amied 
damsel  and  her  fellow  domestics  like  a  new 
mistress — or  not?  Whether  anybody  else 
beside  Miss  Lesley  ever  came  sae  friendly 
aboot  the  place  ?  "  pointing  the  last  question 
with  the  sly  hit,  given  with  a  laughing  shake 
of  the  head,  "that  well-aff  widower's  bairns 
were  aye  interestin'  !  " 

A  family  so  small  as  the  Logans,  inhabiting 
a  roomy  old  house  like  Gowan  Brae,  had 
plenty  of  snug  spare  chambers.  But  these, 
with  all  their  bountiful  plenishing,  were 
delivered  over  chiefly  to  moth  and  rust,  and 
the  bedroom  of  the  only  son  was  but  a  gi'eat 
bare  closet  at  the  end  of  a  lonely  passage. 

As  she  approached  its  door,  Lesley  heard 
a  strange  knocking  sound.  It  was  made 
by  Jamie  himself,  seated  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,  and  kicking  an  old  chest  that  stood 
against  the  wall.  His  face  was  flushed  and 
rebellious,  but  evidently  he  had  not  shed 
a  tear,  till  he  looked  up  and  met  Lesley's 
kind  eyes,  and  then  the  stifled  sobs  broke 
freely  forth. 

She  did  not  ask  a  question.  She  knew 
all  about  it  only  too  well  beforehand — all 
about  the  heated  irritable  father,  venting 
some  annoyance  of  his  own  on  some  childish 
foible  at  which,  on  another  occasion,  he 
would  have  only  laughed.  It  was  this  which 
perplexed  and  hurt  Lesley  in  Logan's 
dealings  with  his  boy ;  not  that  he  was 
sometimes  angry — too  angry  even — but  that 
his  anger  did  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
Jamie's  ovm.  right  or  wrong,  but  wholly  on 
his  own  mood  as  influenced  by  market 
prices  or  the  awards  of  agricultural  shows. 
Jamie  could  tell  her  all  about  it  as  a  relief 
to  himself.  But  what  could  she  say  in  such 
a  case  ?  She  patted  his  hands  with  her 
gentle  soothing  touch  and  said,  "  0  Jamie, 
I  am  so  sorry,  I  am  so  sorry."  And  so  be 
grew  a  little  quieter. 
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"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  nauglity,"  he  cried  ; 
"  the  doggies  made  me  laugh  at  prayers. 
I  could  not  help  it.  And  when  father  put 
me  out,  I  only  said  I  could  not  help  it. 
And  then  he  said  I  was  impudent.  And  he 
said  I  ought  to  be  punished  as  openly  as  I 
sinned,  and  he  took  me  back  into  the 
parlour — and  beat  me  before  them  all!" 
And  new  rage  rose  in  the  child's  heart  and 
dried  the  tears  upon  his  cheek. 

What  was  Lesley  to  do  ?  How  could  she 
soothe  the  child's  outraged  innocence,  and 
quench  his  sense  of  burning  shame,  without 
doing  in  some  measure  what  must  not  be 
done — to  wit,  casting  doubt  or  blame  on 
the  wisdom  or  righteousness  of  the  parent  ? 

"  You  see  papa  wants  his  little  boy  to  be 
so  good  and  reverent,"  she  said,  "  that  he 
gets  almost  beside  himself  when  he  thinks 
his  Jamie  is  not  beha%-ing  himself  well. 
Prayer  is  the  time  when  we  speak  to  God, 
and  He  speaks  to  us,  and  we  should  listen 
quietly  and  be  reverent." 

"  Nobody  else  saw  how  funny  the  doggies 
were,"  sobbed  Jamie;  "but  if  God  sees 
everything,  He  saw  'em,  and  He  wouldn't 
wonder  that  I  laughed." 

"  I  had  come  to  take  you  to  Edenhangh," 
said  poor  Lesley,  with  a  helpless  wi^ii  to 
change  the  subject ;  "  and  your  father  has 
told  you  to  stay  up  here.  Did  he  remember 
that  this  is  the  day  when  I  generally  fetch 
you  ?  "  she  asked,  vaguely  wondering  if  it 
would  be  a  sin  against  sacred  filial  duty  if 
she  could  find  a  way  of  escape  for  the  poor 
little  prisoner. 

"  He  didn't  say  anything  about  it.  I  wish 
I'd  asked  him,  and  he  might  have  let  me 
out."  (Jamie  already  realised  that  his 
punishments  were  guided  by  circumstances, 
but  was  as  yet  ready  to  accept  these  un- 
reasonable alleviations,  without  resenting 
their  injustice.)  "But  now  I  must  stay  here, 
as  that  was  the  last  father  said,"  added  the 
loyal  little  heart. 

"  Yes,  so  you  must,"  Lesley  answered 
with  a  firmness  which  she  felt  she  addressed 
rather  to  herself  than  to  the  child.  "  So 
what  can  we  do  to  make  the  best  of  it  ? 
Here  is  your  slate,  and  I  will  set  you  a  few 
sums.  There's  nothing  like  work  for  waiting 
times.  And  now  wash  your  face,  and  comb 
and  brush  your  hair,  and  you  will  find  it  will 
be  easier  for  you  to  feel  good  and  happy  again." 

While  the  child  was  following  her  in- 
structions,  he  said  pitifully:  "I  wish  I  did 
not  so  often  wish  to  laugh  at  prayers.  It's 
so  queer  !  I  never  laugh  then  when  I'm  at 
EdenhauGfh." 


Lesley  understood  why.  In  her  uncle's 
house  there  was  no  preceding  conversation 
or  incident  calculated  to  give  a  ticlding  sense 
of  incongruity.  Further,  when  Jamie  was 
at  Edenhaugh,  the  family  worship,  always 
brief,  was  curtailed  to  the  reading  of  a  single 
New  Testament  incident,  and  the  united 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Lesley 
Imew  all  this,  but  to  Jamie  she  only  said : 

"  You  should  always  listen  to  what  is 
going  on,  and  try  to  understand.  Do  you 
know  what  was  read  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  answered,  lifting  up  his 
clear,  blue  eyes  ;  "  but  I  know  we  are  going 
through  the  second  part  of  Jeremiah  !  " 

"Now,  Jamie,"  Lesley  exhorted,  as  she  set 
open  the  little  dormer  window  and  let  the  fresh 
hill  breezes  sweep  into  the  stuffy  chamber, 
"you  must  be  as  good  and  quiet  as  possible 
all  day,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  the  evening, 
papa  will  let  you  run  down  to  Edenhaugh." 

And  if  the  hot  rage  and  shame  of  the  little 
lad's  heart  was  soothed  away  as  he  lifted  his 
apple -like  face  for  a  parting  kiss,  it  was  all 
due  to  Lesley  Baird.  People  who  said  care- 
lessly that  "  Logan's  little  boy  was  wonder- 
fully gentle  and  good,  considering  his  father's 
rough  and  careless  ways,"  recked  too  little 
of  those  outer  influences  which  always 
intrude  on  the  tendency  of  parental  training 
to  supplement  or  to  contradict  it,  either  for 
good  or  for  e^dl.  May  not  the  world-old 
problem — how  it  is  that  the  good  Joash  is 
the  son  of  wicked  Ahaziah,  and  that  the  evil 
Manasseh  is  the  son  of  the  godly  Hezekiah, 
find  at  least  a  partial  solution  here  ?  The 
scoffers  and  mockers  surround  the  child  of 
the  righteous  man,  throw  ridicule  on  his 
father's  thoughts  and  ways,  and  triumph 
when  they  can  pervert  him  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  people  of  the  sweetest 
and  truest  type  take  pity  on  the  worse  than 
fatherless  offspring  of  the  wicked  or  indif- 
ferent, and  strive  to  fill  his  heart  with  pure 
and  holy  images,  while  with  reverent  hands 
they  veil  his  deformed  ideal  of  fatherhood  in 
swathings  of  filial  duty  and  reticence.  And 
then  a  thoughtless  world  cries  out  that  "  it 
cannot  matter  much  what  training  a  child  ■ 
gets,  for  the  best  brought-up  often  turn  out 
the  worst."  The  world  is  so  thoughtless,  so 
disinclined  to  careful  observation  and  mental 
effort !  It  is  an  old  wail,  "  My  people  doth 
not  consider." 

Lesley  went  slowly  downstairs,  feeling 
strangely  sad  and  sobered,  yet  little  knowing 
— as  none  of  us  ever  know — that  this  was 
the  opening  scene  of  one  of  her  life's 
supremest  struggles. 
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CHAPTER   IX— THE    DEAFNESS    OF    JEAN 
HALDANE, 

The  two  ladies  left  Gowan  Brae,  and 
proceeded  on  their  walk  in  silence,  till  Miss 
Bell  remarked — 

"  I'm  glad  to  find  that  Mv.  Logan  doesna' 
tak'  up  wi'  the  new  notions  o'  sparin'  the 
rod  and  spoiling  the  child.  By  all  aue  hears 
he's  no  ganging  sic'  a  richt  gait  himsel'  that 
ane  wad  think  he  wad  tak'  ony  trouble  aboot 
the  bairn." 

"  I  don't  think  he  does,"  said  Lesley 
rather  quickly.  "  It  takes  a  groat  deal  more 
of  what  he  would  think  trouble  to  keep  a 
child  good  than  to  punish  it  when  it  is 
naughty  and  he  is  in  a  bad  temper." 

"  Well,  well,  Lesley,  now-a-days,  ye  can't 
call  a  child  badly  brought  up  in  a  house 
w4iere  there  are  family  prayers,"  said  Miss 
Bell,  with  easy  acceptance  of  conventional 
standards.  '*  The  servant  girl  says  the  boy 
is  a  little  rin  th'  rout,  neither  to  bind  nor  to 
loose." 

"  People  forget  that  they  have  the  whole 
charge  of  him  in  a  way  that  would  not 
happen  if  he  had  a  mother  to  prevent  some 
naughtiness,  and  to  keep  other  naughtiness 
to  herself,"  said  Lesley. 

"  Lads  are  aye  kittle  cattle,"  observed 
Miss  Bell.  "  I  like  'em  weel  eneuch  mysel' ; 
but  it's  no  use  likin'  'em  owre  weel,  for  they 
are  sure  to  break  your  heart.  They  never 
really  care  for  ye,  Lesley ;  ye  may  wear 
yersel  oot  for  them  for  years,  and  then 
they're  awa',  an'  its  oot  o'  sicht,  oot  o'  mind, 
and  gin  your  fash  is  no  a'thegither  wasted, 
some  ither  woman  gets  the  guid  o't,  wha 
gives  a  gliffer  o'  scorning  when  she  hears 
your  name,  or  at  best  thinks  she's  an  angel  if 
she's  barely  civil  to  ye." 

"  Men  can  be  as  ali'ectionate  and  as  faith- 
ful as  women,"  persisted  Lesley. 

Miss  Bell  laughed.  "  An'  that's  no  sae 
imco'  faithful,"  she  said.  "  Luik  in  your 
ain  heart,  Lesley — no  just  now  maybe,  but 
whiles — an'  ye'll  see  there's  no  muckle  to  be 
expected  frae  the  lave.  Time  an'  tide  are 
owre  muckle  for  a'  o'  us." 

To  this  Lesley  made  no  reply.  She  was 
silently  wondering  if  Rab  Bethune  could 
have  thought  her  indifferent  or  unkind  to 
go  on  with  her  needlework  on  that  after- 
noon when  he  had  called  at  Edenhaugh 
to  announce  that  he  had  secured  the  appoint- 
ment which  would  take  him  away  from  his 
native  glen  (except,  perhaps,  for  very  fleet- 
ing visits)  for  at  least  two  years.  It  had  been 
easier  for  poor  Lesley  to  go  on  with  her 


work  than  to  raise  her  eyes  !  But  would 
Rab  understand  that  ?  Ah,  surely,  one 
should  learn  from  one's  own  experience  to 
trust  that  the  true  love  and  faith  of  others 
may  underlie  what  seems  to  us  a  contrary 
appearance  ! 

"  Aye,  its  a'  bonnie,  bonnie  !  "  cried  Miss 
Bell,  as  they  emerged  from  ihe  Gowau  Brae 
Avenue,  and  a  wide  sweep  of  green  hills  rose 
before  them,  dotted  here  and  there,  in  the 
distance,  with  white,  pleasantly  wooded 
houses,  or  little  roads  of  grey  cottages.  "An' 
there's  Polmoot !  My  eyes  aye  gae  straight 
hame  ! 

Oil,  were  we  youug  now  as  we  ance  liae  been. 
We  should  liae  been  galloiiin'  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linkiu'  it  owre  the  lily  white  lea 
An'  werena  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee  ! 

No'  but  my  heart's  licht  eno'  !  An'  why 
not  ?  There's  no  muckle  i'  the  warld  that's 
worth  fash  !  The  gravest  beast's  an  ass, 
an'  the  gravest  man's  a  fool !  I  aye  think 
those  green  knowes  are  to  me  like  Jordan 
was  to  Naaman,  for  '  they  gie  me  the  heart 
o'  a  little  child.'  I'm  never  weary  o'  think- 
ing of  them,  and  writin'  aboot  them,  and  the 
folk  that  live  amang  them." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  sad  for  you  when 
Polmoot  passed  from  your  name,  and  you 
left  the  glen,"  said  sympathetic  Lesley,  who 
never  said  one  word  of  her  o-svn  deep  love  for 
her  native  place,  and  somewhat  illogically 
believed  that  the  fluent  love  must  be  still 
deeper  I 

Miss  Bell  laughed  silently.  "Weel, 
Lesley,"  she  confided,  "  I  wasna  just  sae 
unco  sorry.  I'd  been  gey  wearie  o't,  aft 
and  aften.  Its  vera  weel  to  write  aboot  the 
sunny  days  o'  summer  time,  and  the  auld 
friends,  and  the  bit  pretty  stories  that  ane 
heard,  maybe,  ance  or  twice  a  year.  Ane 
doesna  write  o'  the  spells  o'  rain  and  snaw, 
and  never  a  body  comin'  ben,  an'  na  change 
o'  meat.  The  house  that  looks  best  in  a 
picture  isna  the  best  to  bide  in.  Na,  na, 
Lesley ;  I  just  took  our  flittin'  unco  weel, 
and  saw  the  consoling  side  o't,  and  hoo  it 
was  the  Lord's  will,  and  we  shouldna  miu-- 
mur.  Resignation  is  wonderfully  lichtened 
to  a  body  whiles !  I  can  come  and  tak'  a 
luik  at  the  auld  place  and  can  think  o  i 
in  Edinbro'.  The  Tweed's  rinnin'  at  my 
side  and  the  green  grass  springing  under 
my  feet,  often  and  often  when  I'm  ganging 
up  and  down  Princes  Street,  and  yet,  at  my 
ither  side,  so  to  say,  there's  the  life  o'  the 
shops  and  a'  the  folk.  It  wud  ha'  been  gey 
dowie  for  Helen  an'  me  to  go  on  livin'  at 
Polmoot.     I  canna  be  fashed  wi'  the  gentry. 
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and  she  waclua  ha'  let  me  be  happy  wi'  the 
cottars.  Now  in  Edinbro'  whiles,  there's  a' 
the  people  i'  the  shops  that  ane  can  get  an 
excuse  to  crack  wi'  owre  their  counters, 
wi'out  making  '  too  free,'  as  Helen  aye 
ca'ed  it,  if  ane  sat  doun  and  took  a  cup  o' 
tea  in  a  kitchen.  Na,  na,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Lesley,  leavin'  here  was  a  greater  cut  up  to 
Helen  than  to  me,  for,  ye  ken,  here  she  was 
Miss  Gibson  o'  Polmoot,  and  she  stood 
between  the  castle  and  the  cottage,  and 
there  wasna  anither  precisely  the  same. 
But  in  Edinbro'  we're  just  twa  auld  maids 
in  a  flat — and  if  there's  ane  thing  that 
reconciles  her  to  my  bit  writings,  it  is  that 
nae  ilka  bodie  writes  'em,  and  it  is  a  kind  o' 
distinction  like,  and  gars  the  ministers  tak' 
notice  o'  me,  because  they  want  me  to  do  a 
wheen  verses  and  sic  like  for  naething,  to 
help  their  bazaars.  An'  I'd  as  lief  do  it  as 
not,  it's  a  better  pastime  than  knittin'  or 
embroidery.  It's  real  divevtin' — garrin'  the 
words  clink  ! — and  here's  Jean  Haldane's 
cottage.  And  is  the  bodie  settin'  up  hersel' 
wi'  white  curtains  and  a  China  pot  of  flowers 
— save  us  a'." 

"  0  that  is  the  doing  of  Mary  Olrig,  the 
grand-daughter,"  explained  Lesley;  "but 
she  went  away  to  London  yesterday.  I 
should  have  liked  to  say  good-bye  to  her, 
but  she  sent  liie  down  a  message  that  she 
had  to  hurry  away  sooner  even  than  she  had 
thought.  She  has  got  work  in  the  Telegraph 
Office,  and  it  appears  that  her  appointment, 
though  secured  for  her,  could  not  be  formally 
ratified  till  she  was  on  the  spot.  I  am  glad 
we  have  come  here  to-day,  for  I  should  think 
Mrs.  Haldane  must  feel  lonely." 

"  Hoot,  Lesley  ;  is't  Mrs.  Haldane  ye  ca' 
her  ?  She's  just  Jean  wi'  us,  neither  mair 
nor  less,"  said  Miss  Bell,  striding  in  at  the 
open  door,  and  hailing  the  mistress  of  the 
house  with  blunt  good  nature — "  Here's 
Jean,  honest  wifie,  scrapin'  her  potatoes. 
Hoo  are  ye  the  day,  Jean  ?  but  I  needna 
ask.  Ye're  gettin'  younger  instead  o'  aulder, 
like  the  lave.  An'  your  bit  carpet  to  the 
floor,  and  the  gran'  knitted  shawl  aboot 
your  shoulders,  instead  o'  the  wee  plaidie  ye 
were  sae  glad  o'  when  I  gied  it  ye.  Ye're 
comin'  to  your  better  days  in  your  waur 
anes,  Jeanie,  an'  its  the  life  o'  an  auld 
bonnet  to  be  weel-cockit !  " 

Jean  Haldane  was  a  Scotswoman  of  a 
very  different  type  from  old  Alison  Brown. 
She  was  slight  and  spare,  sallow  of  com- 
plexion, with  pure  silver  hair  tucked  back 
beneath  the  severest  "widow's  mutch." 
She  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  and  for 


many  years  had  been  very  deaf.  But  her 
black  eyes  beneath  their  dark  brows  were 
so  keen  and  restless  that  they  seemed  amply 
able  to  maintain  her  commerce  with  the 
world  without  much  aid  from  speech  or 
hearing.  Doubtless  she  did  not  catch  much 
of  Miss  Bell's  garrulous  greeting,  but  the 
smile  on  her  pm'sed  lips  could  have  been 
scarcely  more  sarcastic  had  she  heard  every 
word.  Then  she  tm'ned  to  Lesley  and  said 
briefly — 

"  Mary's  awa'." 

"  Ye'll  be  missin'  her,  sair,  sair,"  said 
Miss  Bell. 

"Aye,"  returned  the  old  dame;  "but 
I'm  used  to  missin'  ;  ane  wins  thro">'t." 

"  She  will  miss  you  too,"  said  Lesley. 

"  She'd  have  to  miss  me  soon  anyway," 
said  Jean. 

"  An'  the  young  dinna  brak  their  hearts 
wi'  missin'  the  auld,"  commented  Miss 
Bell. 

"It's  the  Lord's  will,"  rejoined  the  aged 
woman  grandly. 

"It's  to  be  hoped  she  winna  gae  wrang 
in  London,"  said  Miss  Bell.  "  She's  a 
bonnie  lass,  your  grand-daughter,  Jean." 

"  She's  nae  that  ill-faured,"  conceded 
Jean.  Then,  changing  the  subject,  "An'  do 
ye  fin'  the  glen  itsel'  as  bonnie  as  ever,  Miss 
Bell  ?  " 

"  'Deed  do  I,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  But  there's  aye  somebody  gane,"  said 
Mrs.  Haldane.  "  This  time  it's  auld  Alison. 
I'd  like  to  hae  a  luik  at  her  funeral  goin' 
through  the  valley — it'll  pass  soon  noo. 
But  my  rheumatics  won't  let  me  wait  i'  the 
open  air,  and  I  canna  see't  frae  my  door." 

"  I'll  go  outside  and  watch  and  tell  you 
when  it's  coming,"  volunteered  kind  Lesley, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  She  was  a  gude  woman,  Alison,"  said 
old  Jean  ;  "  ane  o'  the  smiling  sort.  She 
lived  o'  the  sunny  side  o'  the  hill." 

"  Aye,  there  are  changes,  changes  I  "  cried 
Miss  Bell.  "I  could  ha'  greeted  the  day 
when  Helen  an'  I  won  round  the  corner, 
and  there  were  sunlight  and  clouds  rinnin' 
o'er  the  great  green  hills,  and  there  was  the 
Tweed,  like  a  thread  o'  silver,  and  there 
were  Polmoot  an'  Edenhaugh,  lookin'  as  if 
naething  were  changed.  But  then  there 
was  the  bit  kirkyard,  an'  its  congregation 
o'  the  dead  is  aye  gathering  in  frae  a'  the 
houses  round,  an'  there  maun  I  luik  for  my 
faither  an'  my  niither  and  the  bit  bairns, 
and  mony  and  mony  an  auld  friend  an' 
kindly  neighbour.  As  I  said  to  Helen  (but 
she  didn't  seem  to  mind),  it  was  just  sic  a 
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day,  mair  than  tliii'ty  years  syue,  that  John 
Atchison  was  buried." 

"  An'  do  you  think  o'  that  whiles  yet  ?" 
asked  the  old  woman,  with  a  glimmer  of 
softness  passing  over  her  quaint  strong  face. 
"  Then  ye '11  no  forget  that  yestreen  was  the 
vera  date  ?  An'  do  you  min'  hoo  ye  put  on 
a  grey  print  frock  that  ye  had,  an'  a  bit 
black  ribbon  round  your  neck,  till  your  sister 
speired  efter  who  you  were  in  mourning 
for?    an'  then  ye  put  on  your  blue  gown 


agani. 


"  What!  did  you  notice  that,  Jean? — an' 
did  ye  guess  ?  "  asked  poor  Miss  Bell,  with 
a  foolish  blush  on  her  broad  face.  "  Helen 
never  did.  She  only  asked  the  question  in 
scornin' — an'  said  it  was  a  dull  like  choice 
o'  colour — an'  I'd  got  it  worn  twa  whole 
days  afore  she  said  that." 

The  old  wife  gave  her  head  a  knowmg 
shake.  "  Miss  Helen  gies  her  tongue  mair 
holidays  than  her  head.  Whaur  ane  word 
serves,  she  wilhia  use  twa.  If  she'd  said 
mair  o'  her  mind,  she  might  ha'  gotten  less 
0'  her  will." 

"  D'ye  think  Helen's  that  deep  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Bell  with  a  sigh,  half  of  admnation  ;  j 
"it's  awfu'  to  think  o'.  A  weel,  a's  for  the 
best !  It  was  a  sair,  sair  pain,  an'  I  kenned 
I  had  but  the  half  o't,  and,  may  be,  no  the 
waur  half ;  but  puir  John  is  no  missin'  me 
where  he's  been  these  many  years.  An' 
Helen  aye  says  it's  a  Providence  I  never 
married,  I'd  ha'  been  sic  a  feckless  wife. 
And  it's  a'  gane  now,  Jean,  unless  the  tail  o't 
is  i'  my  love  for  auld  sangs  an'  stories.  An' 
speakin'  o'  stories,  Jean,  what's  this  folk  are 
telling  about  a  ghaist  by  the  Trysting  Stane — 
nae  sae  far  frae  your  vera  door  ?  Are  you  no 
fi'ighted  ? — you,  a  lane  woman." 

Out  of  all  Miss  Bell's  speech  Jean  had 
only  caught  a  few  nouns,  but  they  sufficed 
for  her  intelligence. 

"Frighted?  Nae!"  she  said,  with  her 
quiet,  stern  smile  ;  "  I  ha'  had  'the  ghaist ' 
sittin'  here,  in  the  chair  behint  you  "  ;  Miss 
Bell  started  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  ; 
"  an'  he'd  ha'  been  welcome  to  come  again, 
but  he  wadna.     A  very  ceevil  spoken  lad." 

"What!  —  it  was  a  living  man!  —  a 
stranger!"  cried  Miss  Bell  eagerly.  "But 
are  ye  sure,  Jean,"  she  whispered;  "  are  ye 
sui-e  it  was  a  Hvin'  man  ?  How  then  did  he 
win  awa  sae  unbeknown." 

"  Wha  kens  ?  "  said  the  old  woman;  "  I 
only  hope  he  did  win  awa.  I  hope  he  isna 
mider  Tweed  waters  or  lost  on  the  hills." 

"Who  was  he?  and  what  was  he  doin' 
here  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 


"He  tell't  Mary,"  answered  Jean;  "he 
teirt  her  a  deal,  sittin'  here  afi^re  me.  But  I 
couldna  hear  what  he  said.  I'm  vera  deaf 
wi'  strange  voices." 

"  But  didna  your  grand-daughter  tell 
you  ?  "  inquired  JNIiss  Bell ;  "  that  wasna 
gude  manners." 

"  I  tauld  her  no  to  fash.  I  coiUd  see  a'  I 
wanted  to  ken  wi'  my  e'en — that  he  was  a 
poor  ceevil  wandering  lad,  in  sair  trouble," 
returned  Jean  with  her  uafiexible  calmness. 

' '  Ha'  ye  tauld  this  to  onybody  else ,  Jean  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Bell.  "  Isna  it  your  duty  ? 
there's  folk  in  the  village  sair  frighted.  I've 
used  a  night-licht  mysel'  ever  since,  let 
Helen  say  what  she  will  (an'  she  doesna  say 
sae  muckle,  sin'  the  lichts  are  Mr.  Baird's) ; 
an'  there's  puir  Jock,  the  Edenhaugh 
ploughman — " 

"  Has  been  sober  aye  since,"  said  Jean, 
her  eyes  glittering  with  stern  enjoyment. 

"  But  is't  right  o'  ye  to  let  your  neebours 
be  sae  sair  misguidit  ?  "  pleaded  Miss  Bell. 

"  Naebody's  asked  me  a  question  ;  if  they 
had,  I  wadna  ha'  tauld  a  lee,"  said  Jean. 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bell ; 
"  I  saw  a  man  i'  the  kirkyard  that  I  thought 
like  Mr.  Eab,  but  Helen  laught  at  me." 

"Eyes  see  sae  different,"  said  Jean; 
"  what  ane  ca's  bonnie,  anither  doesna." 
And  thus  Miss  Bell's  question  went  un- 
answered. A  minute  after  they  heard 
Lesley's  voice  calling,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
house  and  romid  the  bend  of  the  hill  to  the 
spot  whence  they  could  see  the  road  in  the 
vaUey,  along  which  the  humble  funeral 
procession  was  now  v\'ending  its  way. 

The  three  stood  side  by  side  and  watched 
it.  It  was  not  so  small  after  all.  If  many 
of  those  to  whom  Alison  had  shown  kindness 
could  not  be  there,  some  others  had  come, 
perhaps  for  their  sake  ;  also  there  were 
several  farmers  on  horseback,  who  had 
ridden  from  market  with  Mr.  Baird  when 
they  had  heard  his  errand.  When  a  man's 
repute  is  as  high,  and  his  character  as 
inscrutable  as  Baird's  was  to  most  of  his 
neighbours,  people  are  strangely  prone  to 
unconscious  imitation,  and  such  an  one  is 
greatly  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
honour  and  respect  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  There  are  many  who  would  not 
bow  to  an  angel  from  heaven  till  their  social 
leader  had  recognised  her !  And  for  such  it 
is  very  fortunate  when  they  have  social 
leaders  who  do  not  mislead  them  into  that 
downward  reverence,  which  is  to  the  full  as 
degrading  as  the  idolatry  which  worshipped 
snakes  and  cats,  and  vilest  creeping  things. 
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"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Jean,  as  the  little 
troop  went  solemnly  on  its  way,  "  ye  were 
a  gude  woman,  Alison,  and  gin  ye  meet 
ouy  o'  our  Ireens  in  heaven  it  will  be  the 
pleasant  word  you'll  carry  o'  those  you've 
left  ahint  ye." 

"  Loshie,  Jean,"  said  Miss  Bell, "  d'ye  think 
that  onybody  will  speak  evil  there?" 

"  Na,"  she  said  ;  "  but  a  many  Christians 
may  have  to  leave  their  tongues  at  the  gate ; 
an'  maybe  I'll  hae  to  leave  my  ain  for  say- 
ing sae  !  God  help  us  a'.  When  they  carry 
us,  as  they're  carryin'  Alison  noo,  it'll  no 
matter  what  we've  seen  or  known — but  only 
what  we've  beenl" 

"  Weel,  weel,  puir  body,"  sighed  Miss 
Bell,  "  doubtless  she  did  her  best  in  her 
sma'  way.  It's  a  hard  life,  and  a  weary 
waiting  that's  come  to  an  end  at  last," 

"  That's  the  stuff  ye  mak'  glorified  saints 

,"  said  Jean,  "onto'  much  tribulation. 
Ye  canna  ha'e  fruit  wi'out  scorchmg  an' 
showerin',  and  a'  the  course  o'  the  year.  An' 
some  o'  us  just  stop  short  o'  getting  sweet." 

Then,  as  the  mourning  band  passed  out  of 
sight,  the  old  woman  turned  and  walked 
back  to  her  cottage  without  a  word.  But 
Lesley  saw  a  slow  tear  trickling  down  her 
sallow  cheek,  and  somehow  the  girl  knew 
the  great  pain  it  cost  that  stout  old  heart, 
and  how  fain  she  would  be  to  hide  it. 

"  I  think  Jean  feels  her  old  neighbour's 
death  more  than  she  cares  to  show, '  'whispered 
the  girl ;  "  they  were  girls  together." 

"  She'll  be  thinking  it  will  be  hersel' 
next,"  said  Miss  Bell  lugubriously. 


wi'  " 


"  Perhaps  we  should  not  follow  her  back 
to  her  cottage,"  suggested  Lesley.  *'  We 
have  to  go  far  round  to  get  home  to  Eden- 
haugh,  and  once  the  funeral  is  over  my 
uncle  will  soon  ride  from  the  kirkyard  ;  so 
we  shaU  need  all  our  speed  to  be  punctual." 

Miss  Bell  was  not  sorry  for  the  suggestion. 
Somehow,  she  thought  she  would  not  men- 
tion Jean's  "news"  to  Lesley  till  she  had 
imparted  it  to  Helen,  who  loved  the  first 
edition  of  gossip.  Li  the  end,  the  two 
pedestrians  reached  Edenhaugh  before  Mr. 
Baird,  and  the  sisters  got  time  for  "a  crack  " 
in  then-  bedroom. 

"  Auld  Jeau  heard  this  stranger  telling 
her  grand-daughter  something  which  she  did 
not  ask  her  to  repeat?"  echoed  Miss  Helen 
as  Miss  Bell  finished  her  tale,  "  Then  be 
sure  she  could  guess  something  with  her 
eyes  that  she  did  not  want  confirmed  with 
her  ears,  and  she  would  not  be  told,  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  tell !  She's  learned 
those  deep  tricks  when  her  husband  was 
poaching! " 

"An'  noo  I  mind,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "she 
didna  tell  me  what  he  was  like.  I  asked 
her,  and  she  managed  to  put  aff  my  question 
qiiite  innocent." 

Miss  Helen  was  reflective.  She  remem- 
bered (with  less  contempt)  that  her  imagina- 
tive sister  had  mistaken  the  stranger  in  the 
kirkyard  for  Eab  Bethune,  and  she  thought 
with  satisfaction  of  their  projected  visit  to 
Bethune  Towers  that  very  afternoon,  feehng 
that  at  least  she  was  not  one  of  those  people 
who  are  apt  to  lose  their  opportunities. 
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A   WEST  LONDON  MISSION. 


By  MARY  HARRISON. 


VT/'HATEVER  may  be  the  evil  with 
y  T  which  Missions  to  heathen  cities 
have  to  contend,  the  most  serious  which 
presents  itself  to  the  Missions  in  the  cities 
of  England,  and  especially  in  its  vast 
metropolis,  is  that  men  know  the  message 
that  has  to  be  delivered  and  fling  it  away ; 
look  it  full  in  the  face  and  deny  it  or  turn 
their  backs  upon  it  with  languid  scorn. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  masses  of  London 
have  an  ingrained  and  unutterable  con- 
tempt for  the  ordinary  institutions  of  the 
Christianity  they  see.  In  view  of,  perhaps, 
their  own  selfishness  and  exclusiveness  and 
unbrotherliness,  men  of  degraded  habits,  and 
men  too  who  would  sufl^er  privations  rather 


than  act  or  speak  a  falsehood  or  do  a  single 
act  of  cowardice,  pay  no  heed  to  that  timorous 
talk  about  glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
which  is  accompanied  with,  maybe,  sacrifice 
of  time,  but  not  of  self.  He  gave  Himself! 
Doubtless  there  is  much  that  is  bad,  but 
surely  there  is  also  something  hopeful  in  a 
British  mob  which  cannot  accept  a  Christi- 
anity that  ignores  all  its  own  needs  ;  which 
is  a  friend  of  the  pious,  even  a  fi-iend  of  peni- 
tents, but  not  a  friend  of  sinners.  It  may  be 
a  patron  of  them,  a  reformer  of  them,  but 
unless  it  is  a  friend  of  them,  they  sternly 
refuse  to  receive  even  its  words.  What- 
ever be  its  credentials,  it  looks  vile  to 
them ;  a  living  lie. 
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Happily,  the  masses  know  what  is  Chris- 
tian. Little  as  they  know,  they  have  some 
conception  of  the  Nazarene,  vague,  and 
limited,  and  crude  enough  may  be,  but  con- 
ception bright,  and  true,  and  divine  enough 
to  distinguish  between  Him  and  the  thing 
they  hear  and  see  around  them  which  has 
taken  to  itself  the  Christian  name.  Theirs 
is  not  incapacity  for  the  true ;  it  is  incapacity 
for  the  corrupt.  They  decline  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  vine  which  bears  thorns.  Their 
instincts  go  not  to  names,  but  to  fruits. 
Even  where  they  are  as  selfish  as  the  people 
they  condemn,  they  can  accept  nothing 
hollow  in  the  name  of  Christ.  They  can 
accept  it  as  infidelity,  and  believe  in  it,  and 
practise  it ;  but  not  in  the  name  of  God 
and  Heaven.  Their  nature  is  not  so  utterly 
corrupt  as  that. 

Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  his  band  of 
helpers  in  the  West  Central  London  Mission 
have  grandly  recognised  this  fact,  and  the 
hope  there  is  for  a  Christ-like  Christianity 
which  is  first  of  all  true  to  flesh  and  blood, 
to  its  need  of  a  brotherhood  which  combines 
a    conqueror's    courage    with   a    Saviour's 


patience.  They  have  discerned  in  what  lies 
the  true  cause  of  men's  alienation  from  the 
Church.  Enmity  cannot  last  which  has 
made  acquaintance  with  lirinti  capability  of 
anything  for  Christ's  sake.  To  its  patience 
with  waywardness,  its  healing  for  sickness, 
its  joy  for  weariness  and  sorrow,  it  is  utterly 
weak.  It  is  not  used  to  men  who  thus 
willingly  sufl^er  for  it ;  and  in  time,  to  such 
lovely  and  loveable  natures  it  yields  the 
ascendency.  Death-stupor  and  bitter  dis- 
dain have  gone :  it  gives  its  soul  for  guidance. 
It  does  it  for  that  something's  sake  which 
Paul  called  the  love  like  Christ's,  shed 
abroad  from  His  disciples'  hearts.  Pointed 
then  to  the  fountain  of  this  sympathy,  it 
cries,  "  Lord,  save,  I  perish,"  to  a  vitalizing 
Christ  in  Heaven,  with  as  eager  a  zest  and 
as  bright  a  hope  as  Peter  when  his  Master 
was  by  him. 

Wisely,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  West  Central 
Mission,  has  set  himself  down  by  the 
people's  side  with  inhalers,  steam-kettles, 
air-cushions,  blankets,  bed-rests,  bandages, 
materials  for  poultices,  babies'  clothes,  medi- 
cines, night  dresses,  sheets  and  linen  of  all 
kinds,  with  hands  that  know  how  to  put  a 
poultice  on,  to  wash  a  weary  face,  and  (that 
mnacle  of  the  sick-room)  to  brush  a  sick 
man's  hair.  With  all  that  are  diseased,  he 
would  come  into  terms  of  friendship.  He 
seeks  to  make  "the  hem  of  his  garment" 
sacred.     La  nothing  has  the  city  Christian 


of  the  age  such  opportunity  of  likeness  to 
the  soothing  goodness  of  his  Master. 

Round  about  him  arc  hospitals  of  evciy 
kind.  Wliat  the  hubbub  of  the  noisy 
dwellings  and  turmoil  of  the  streets  will 
not  permit  to  be  curod  at  home,  ho 
conveys  to  the  quiet  and  noiseless  ward  of 
the  hospital.  "I  have  taken  them  there 
myself  in  cabs,"  says  his  Sister  Superior. 
And  while  there  they  are  visited  and  soothed 
and  influenced  by  a  woman's  love.  Dis- 
tinction of  rank  and  character  are  lost  to 
them  in  the  pain  with  pain  and  in  the  joy 
of  recovery.  A  Sister's  hand  makes  the 
husbands'  coffee  and  looks  after  children 
and  dwelling  while  bed-ridden  mothers  and 
wives  are  away  :  she  is  shepherdess  of 
the  fold  while  the  sheep  have  no  shepherd. 
So  the  throbbing  pain  in  the  body  grows 
easier  because  the  sufferer's  mind  is  not 
anxious.  Even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  the  stricken  mother  is  helped  to 
fear  no  evil,  neither  to  the  home  which  is 
left  nor  in  the  possible  home  which  may 
open  its  doors  to  receive  her  if  her  sickness 
shall  darken  into  the  stillness  of  Death :  she 
can  keep  her  soul  in  quietness. 

For  the  sick,  he  provides  "  food  con- 
venient." Too  little  do  men  imagine  how 
rough  food  and  rougher  cooking,  which 
suits  the  poor  in  health,  is  famine  to  the 
squeamish  appetite  of  sickness.  Beef  tea ; 
beaten  up  eggs  and  milk,  served  just  so 
as  suits  the  particular  palate  ;  given,  too, 
spoonful  by  spoonful,  wiJi  a  "There,  now, 
do  take  this,"  spoken  in  entreating  tones  ; 
dainties  fetched  from  an  eating  house  ;  and 
a  delicate  spray  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  are  all 
divine  ministries  of  life  and  slumber  to 
intense  exhaustion.  Death,  too,  is  sacred. 
"  Often  they  ask  me  to  promise  that  no 
other  hands  but  mine  shall  touch  them 
when  they  are  dead,"  tells  its  own  tale  of 
the  triumph  of  a  "  Sister's"  hospitable  love. 
"Run  to  Wardour  Hall  and  ask  the  nurse 
to  come,"  often  spoken  when  serious  acci- 
dents have  happened,  is  not  far  from  that 
saying:  "If  thou  hadst  been  here  my 
brother  had  not  died." 

Ten  Sisters  go  their  daily  and  nightly 
rounds  to  bring  knowledge  of  illnesses  to 
the  Medical  Superintendent ;  then  all  that 
can  be  done  follows.  Six  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who,  for  such  fees  as  the 
invalids  can  properly  afford,  or  free,  work 
with  the  Superintendent.  Surgical  apparatus 
and  medicine  are  supplied.  No  parents  are 
allowed  to  feel  that  they  arc  being  treated 
at  the  price  of  their  childien's  bread,  or  of 
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a  debt  which  will  take  them  mouths  of 
family  privation  to  pay.  "One  another's 
bui'Jens,"  that  is  the  watchword  of  the 
medical  visitants  of  the  sick  poor — a  rich 
treasm-e  of  Christ !  Independence  of  char- 
acter, too,  is  dear  to  them,  and  by  these 
ministers  of  love  is  not  lost.  Invalids  share 
the  cost  where  they  can,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  he  anxious  about  it.  Helper  and  needy, 
blending  one  within  another,  cannot  err  in 
this. 

All  is  free  where — as  one  of  those  who  go 
forth  to  minister  says  she  has  kno\\Ti — ten 
shillings  a  week  has  to  go  to  the  landlord 
out  of  eighteen  shillings  earned  by  the 
father.  No  wife  nor  family  sickness  can 
hope  for  recovery  where  there  is  but  eight 
shillings  to  provide  clothes  and  food  ! 

Infidelity  pauses  with  astonishment  at  the 
strange  tones  of  the  disciple's  voice  and  the 
gentle  touch  of  her  healing  hand ;  and  is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  gracious  story  of 
Him  who  taught  her  these  wholesome  ways. 
Whether  Jesus  be  Messiah  or  not,  they  may 
not  yet  know ;  but  one  thing  they  do  know, 
that  whereas  they  were  once  sick  and  friend- 
less, they  are  now  well,  and  have  one  whose 
kindliness  they  love.  They  have  no  longer 
word  statuettes  of  Jesus  ;  they  have  a  bit  of 
His  lavish  love  made  flesh  and  dwelling 
among  them  ;  a  singular  mingling  of  the 
human  and  divine  which  merits  faith  in  it 
for  "the  work's  sake."  A  blinding  light 
comes  down  from  heaven  and  strikes  them 
down  to  pray. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Mission,  un- 
consciously discloses  the  mood  which  alone 
can  truly  approach  the  vast  people  of  our 
cities,  much  more,  which  can  succeed  in 
winning  them  to  living  Christian  faith,  hope, 
and  love. 

"  We  realised,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  his  methods,  "that  we  were  partly 
responsible  for  the  existing  sins  and  misery 
of  London."  When  men  have  so  come  down 
from  their  pride  as  to  realise  not  only  that 
the  multitude  deserve  compassion,  but  are 
themselves  self-convicted  of  guilt,  the  guilt 
of  its  condition,  they  may  preach  with  eyes 
and  voice  which  have  strange  gleams  and 
sounds  of  truth  and  power  about  them. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Hughes 
and  his  co-worker,  Mr.  Mark  Guy  Pearse, 
put  themselves  down  in  the  centre  of 
London  pleasure,  "the  Vanity  Fair  of  the 
world ;  the  stronghold  of  the  social  evil ; 
the  home  of  society  clubs,  music  halls  and 
theatres.     Here   they  have   established  "  a 


colony  of  workers,  a  Sisterhood,  a  Brother- 
hood. ' '  Their  model  is  the  Teutonic  missions 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  in  its  origm 
a  Methodist  Mission.  "  Methodism,"  says 
Mr.  Hughes,  "  had  done  less  for  the  West 
End  of  London  than  for  any  other  spot  in 
Ennjland  or  her  Colonies."  Four  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  the  most  licentious 
type  in  the  British  Empire  "we  were  doing 
nothing  for,  though  there  were  the  most 
costly,  elaborate,  and  artistic  provisions  for 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

Yet  is  his  work  Catholic  :  not  one 
sectarian  object  is  aimed  at.  His  desire 
is  that  all  who  are  evangelised  by  him 
should  join  the  church  of  their  youth  or 
of  their  preference. 

The  work  is  carried  on  among  young  men 
and  women  in  what  is  at  once  the  greatest 
centre  of  shop  life  and  lewdness  in  the  whole 
land.  As  for  \drtue,  not  to  say  religion,  the 
coimtry  youths  who  come  up  to  it  find  it 
persistently  against  any  such  thing.  A 
beautiful  girl  will  have  to  be  more  than 
human  there  to  stand  against  the  persistent 
attentions  of  the  sensual,  wealthy,  and 
gentle-born  herds  which,  with  all  manner 
of  skill  and  wiles,  surround  her.  Her  com- 
panions in  her  work  will  slight  and  scorn 
and  mock  her  delicate  shame,  feehng  them- 
selves rebuked  by  it  till  it  is  overcome.  It 
is  a  fiery  furnace,  to  which  the  furnace  of 
the  three  Hebrew  youths  was  cool  as  frozen 
marble,  and  from  which  nothing  can  save 
her  but  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
She  struggles  against  it,  and  suffers  long  in 
it ;  but  that  goes  for  nothing,  it  is  only  her 
own  strength.  And  young  men  are  the  same. 
It  was  but  scanty  sense  in  Methodism,  with 
its  glowing  directness,  to  do  more  for 
emigrants  to  our  colonies  than  for  these 
thousands  of  young  Uves  from  the  country — 
immigrants  to  a  colony  of  wealthy  and 
sensuous  pleasure  seekers  like  this  ! 

With  reluctance  and  regret,  may  be,  but 
with  sad  unanimity,  the  church  as  a  whole 
has  abandoned  the  kingdoms  of  lust,  with  the 
easy,  natural  philosophy,  "  they  always  have 
been,  and  they  always  will  be. "  Mr.  Hughes 
assails  them.  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  assails 
them. 

Among  the  many  loud-speaking  truths 
which  cry  to  the  ears  of  the  church  to-day, 
one  stands  out  fatally  clear :  London  must 
kill  lust,  or  lust  will  kill  London.  The 
pleasing  and  coddling  of  congregations  with 
hymns  and  music  and  eloquent  sermons,  is 
little  better  than  the  guilt  of  Neroic  fiddling 
while  Rome  was  on  fire. 
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WHERE  harebells  are  bending  with  bracken  and  heather, 
Safe  sheltered  by  mountain  peaks  steadfast  and  strong, 
A  rivulet  braves  all  the  chill  Highland  weather 
With  ripple  of  laughter  and  babble  of  song. 

Awhile  in  the  shade  of  the  rowan  it  nestles, 

Till  Destiny  bids  it  arise  and  be  free, 
And  with  pebble  and  boulder  it  eagerly  wrestles, 

And  starts  on  its  course  to  the  far-away  sea. 


It  sings  to  the  mosses  and  ferns  bending  over. 

Makes  light  of  the  stepping-stones  thrown  in  its  way, 

And  bubbling  around  them,  new  paths  to  discover, 
Gives  music  for  hindx-ance,  and  songs  for  delay. 
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The  breezes  re-echo  its  low  merry  laughter,  , 

The  sunbeams  come  wooing  with  innocent  glee, 

And  ripple  by  ripple  the  rills  follow  after, 
But  ever  and  always  it  flows  to  the  sea. 

Now  plunging  in  darkness,  where  granite  rocks  frowning 
Make  twilight  of  noonday,  it  sings  out  of  sight. 

Now  flashing  and  fearless,  the  solitude  crowning 

With  foam-wreath  and  rainbow,  it  leaps  from  the  height. 

Now  on  through  green  pastures,  where  alder  and  willow 

Eejoice  in  its  coolness,  it  girdles  the  lea  ; 
Where  lily  and  iris  look  up  from  its  pillow, 

Still  onward,  unresting,  it  flows  to  the  sea. 

It  gives  of  its  fulness  to  all,  open-hearted, 

Makes  ceaseless  thanksgivings  for  present  and  past, 

Till  under  the  sunset,  when  day  hath  departed, 
It  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  at  last. 

So  may  our  life  make  the  solitude  vernal, 

So  may  its  music  ring  joyous  and  free. 
Till  it  mingle  at  last  with  the  fulness  eternal. 

At  home  and  at  rest  in  the  infinite  sea ! 

MARY  ROWLES  JARVISl 


IN  LOW  WATERS. 

BY  THE  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


II.— A  LITTLE  MOTHER. 


ONE  day  on  knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  which  I  had  to  make  certain 
inquiries,  I  heard  some  one  stumping 
slowly  and  heavily  along  the  passage,  and 
was  therefore  not  surprised  when  I  found 
the  door  opened  by  a  man,  who,  with  his 
back  against  the  passage  wall,  was  support- 
ing himself  on  one  leg,  his  other,  which  was 
swathed  in  surgical  bandages,  bemg  held  up 
from  the  ground. 

"  Broken  leg  ?  "  I  said  questioningly. 

"  Fractm-ed  ankle,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  it 
is  getting  better,  but  I  mustn't  put  weight 
upon  it  yet,  I  have  only  been  out  of  hospital 
three  days ;  and  I'd  a  lot  better  not  have 
been  out  yet,"  he  added,  though  rather  as 


muttering  to  himself  than  addressing  me. 

"  The    hospital    authorities    must    have 
considered   you  fit 


to  be  discharged,"  I 
remarked 

"  0  yes!  that  is  right  enough,"  he  replied ; 
"the  bone  has  set,  and  of  course  they 
wanted  the  bed ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
waiting  till  the  limb  gets  strong.  That 
might  be  a  very  Httle  '  only '  to  some 
people,  but  it  is  a  very  big  one  to  me.  It 
means  a  case  of  live  horse  and  you'U  get 
grass,  though  while  the  grass  is  growing  the 
horse  is  starving,  as  the  saying  is.  It  is 
dead  low  water  mark  with  us  just  now. 
There  are  five  of  us  in  family,  I  am  only  an 
eighteen  shilhngs  a  week  man  when  in 
work,  and  I  have  been  out  of  work  now 
nhie  weeks.  It  goes  bitterly  against  the 
grain  with  me  to  do  it,  but  I  have  to  take 
part  of  what  should  all — for  it  is  a  very 
little  '  aU  ' — go  to  the  wife  and  childi-en. 
That  was  what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I 
said  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  hadn't 
needed  to  come  out  of  hospital  till  I  was  fit 
to  work — it  would  have  been  better  for 
others." 

His  position  was  indeed  a  difficult  one,  I 
said  ;    and  then   I  mentioned  the  specific 


object  of  my  call.  "  My  wife  can  tell  you 
more  about  that  than  I  can,"  answered  the 
man,  "  but  you  will  have  to  come  indoors  to 
see  her.  I  don't  know  about  misfortunes 
never  coming  singly,  but  they  have  certainly 
come  doubly  to  us  this  time  ;  I  have  got  the 
wife  ill  in  bed,  very  ill.  K  it  were  not  for 
that  we  should  not  be  so  hard  put  to  it. 
When  she  was  well  she  did  a  httle  washing 
and  charing  just  to  help  to  get  the  children 
clothes,  and  she  could  have  got  more  of  it  to 
do,  and  would  have  been  willing  to  do  it,  so 
that  with  a  little  pinching  all  round  we 
might  have  rubbed  along  until  such  time  as 
I  was  able  for  work  again.  However,  w^e 
shaU  have  to  rub  along  somehow  as  it  is  ;  so 
come  on  in,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  keep  you 
at  the  door  all  day  listening  to  a  song  of 
lamentation.  I  didn't  mean  to  have  said 
even  this  much,  but  you  know  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh, 
and  though  I  dare  say  I  am  a  bit  rough  and 
tough  in  a  general  way,  I  have  got  a  pretty 
full  heart  to-day." 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  commenced 
hopping  towards  an  inner  room,  beckoning 
me  to  follow  him.  The  apartment  was,  I 
could  see,  the  general  living  room  of  the 
family  ;  but  the  bed  of  the  sick  woman  had 
been  brought  down  to  it.  This  had  been 
done  in  the  first  place,  as  was  explained  to 
me,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  bed-room  as  well  as  in  the  living 
room  ;  and  in  the  second  place  so  that  the 
wife  and  mother,  though  prostrate  bodily, 
might  still  "  give  an  eye  to  things."  For 
the  poor  cannot  afford  to  wholly  give 
themselves  up  to  sickness  any  more  than  to 
sorrow.  So  far  as  is  physically  possible 
they  must  die  in  harness,  and  this  is  more 
the  case  with  the  women  than  even  with  the 
men.  It  is  di-eadful  to  see  the  extremity  of 
illness  in  which  poor  women  will,  for  the 
sake  of  home,  and  husband,  and  children, 
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"  keep  about."  When  iii  such  cases  the 
flesh  at  last  proves  altogether  too  weak, 
the  spirit  is  still  willing,  and,  as  in  the 
instance  of  this  poor  woman,  the  sufferers 
will  "keep  an  eye  on  things"  from  their 
bed  of  sickness  ;  will  conquer  their  pain,  and 
devise  and  direct  in  household  affairs,  though 
they  can  no  longer  put  their  hand  to  the 
work.  That  the  particular  woman  here  in 
question  was  exceedmgly  ill  was  evident  at 
a  glance,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  scarcely 
needed  an  expert  to  tell  that  her  illness  was 
of  a  fatal  character.  Her  countenance  had 
the  worn  transparent  pain-drawn  appearance, 
and  her  smiken  eyes  the  eager  far-away 
look  that  marks  the  approach  of  the  great 
change  with  those  to  whom  it  comes  slowly 
and  painfully.  I  felt  as  well  as  observed 
this,  felt  borne  in  upon  me  the  sense  of 
solemnity  and  reverence  that  falls  upon 
even  the  merest  bystander  when  the  shadow 
of  death  is  hovering  near.  Before  I  could 
interpose,  the  husband  had  mentioned  the 
object  of  my  visit,  but  I  at  once  said  :  "  We 
will  put  that  aside,  your  wife  is  too  ill  to  be 
troubled  with  matters  of  that  kind." 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  ill,"  she  said,  speaking 
low  and  faint ;  "  and  though  the  doctor 
don't  tell  me  so,  and  Bill  here,  poor  fellow, 
don't  want  to  believe  it,  I  know  I  shall  never 
be  better." 

"  0  don't  talk  like  that,  mate,"  said  the 
husband  huskily  ;  "  while  there  is  life  there 
is  hope,  you  know,  and  when  I  get  to  work 
again  you  will  be  able  to  have  more  things 
to  get  your  strength  up  again." 

"  It  has  gone  past  a  question  of  getting 
my  strength  up,  BiU,"  she  answered.  "I 
would  like  to  get  better  for  your  sake  and 
the  children's,  but,  my  dear,  it  is  not  to  be. 
Of  course,  sir,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  me, 
"  I  kept  up  as  long  as  ever  I  could,  and 
when  I  got  that  I  could  not  keep  up  any 
longer,  the  disease — it  is  internal  cancer 
— had  gone  too  far ;  I  might  have  held  out 
a  little  longer  but  for  the  upset  of  the 
accident  to  my  husband.  When  I  was  sent 
for  to  go  to  the  hospital,  I  did  not  know  how 
much  he  might  be  hurt,  and  my  blood 
seemed  to  turn  in  my  veins  with  the  shock. 
Then  when  I  had  been  and  seen  him  and 
was  feeling  a  little  better  on  finding  that  the 
accident  though  bad  enough  was  no  worse, 
I  had  to  trudge  home  four  miles  through 
rain  and  cold  and  got  chilled.  Next  day  I 
couldn't  leave  my  bed,  and  I  haven't  left  it 
since,  and  I  know  I  never  shall  leave  it  till 
I  am  carried  from  it  to  my  grave.  For 
myself,  I  am  not  afraid  to  know  it,  1  am 


glad ;  I  shall  be  where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
and  I  am  so  weary,  so  very  weary.  Last 
night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  our  Saviour, 
and  He  held  His  arms  out  to  me,  and  I  laid 
my  head  upon  His  breast,  and  all  my  pain 
and  trouble  left  me,  and  I  felt  happy — more 
happy  than  tongue  could  tell."  Even  the 
remembrance  of  her  dream  seemed  to  bring 
a  sense  of  happiness  to  her,  for  as  she 
finished  speaking,  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
lay  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  pained 
expression  of  the  face  was  visibly  softened. 

"How  are  you  managing?"  I  asked  the 
husband  after  a  brief  pause.  "  Well,  as  I 
was  in  hospital  when  the  wife  was  laid  up," 
he  replied,  "  one  of  the  neighbours  took  it 
upon  herself  to  go  and  state  the  case  to  the 
Relieving  Officer.  Ou  hearing  how  matters 
stood,  he  gave  an  order  for  medical  attend- 
ance at  home  ;  and  now  we  have  three 
shillings  and  three  loaves  a  week  as  well. 
Then  the  landlord  hasn't  been  hard  on  us, 
and  neighbours  have  been  very  good  in 
bringing  the  wife  little  things  that  they 
thought  she  might  fancy  to  eat,  and  mates 
that  have  been  to  see  me  have  given  me  a 
trifle.  We  have  not  been  forsaken  in  our 
time  of  need  ;  anything  but  that.  Friends 
and  neighbours  have  done  all  they  could,  but 
they  were  poor  folk  like  ourselves,  and 
couldn't  do  much.  We  have  a  deal  of  kind- 
ness to  be  thankful  for,  but  all  the  same 
it  is  a  terrible  hard  struggle  with  us  at 
present." 

"Who  looks  after  your  wife?"  was  my 
next  question. 

"  0,  our  Melia,  our  Httle  girl,"  the  woman 
herself  hastened  to  answer.  "  She  is  young, 
won't  be  twelve  till  next  birthday,  but  she  is 
a  regular  little  mother."  "Aye,  that  she  is," 
added  the  father  emphatically.  "  I  do  really 
believe  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  we 
would  have  gone  under  altogether,  would 
have  had  to  break  up  home  and  go  into  the 
workhouse.  She  housekeeps  and  manages 
like  any  grown-up  woman."  "Here  she  is," 
exclaimed  the  mother  at  this  point,  "  I  can 
hear  her  key  in  the  door,"  and  as  she  spoke, 
a  smile  flickered  upon  the  poor  pain- stricken 
face.  A  moment  later  and  "  Melia  "  entered 
the  room.  A  canvas  marketing  basket  upon 
her  arm,  and  the  door-key  hooked  upon  one 
of  her  fingers,  she  looked  every  inch  a  little 
mother.  A  reasonably  tall  girl  for  her  age, 
but  already  beginning  to  show  the  "  stoop  " 
that  labour  beyond  its  strength  brings  to  the 
tender  frame  of  childhood.  She  was  thin 
not  only  with  the  slenderness  of  youth,  but 
with  the  thinness  that  comes  of  continuous 
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hard  work  and  hard  fare.  Her  featui'es  were 
regular,  the  expression  of  the  face  intelUgent, 
but  overshadowed  by  an  air  of  gravity  and 
care  that  in  one  so  young  was  saddening  to 
behold.  The  lean  bare  arms  were  work  and 
weather-reddened  and  "  chapped,"  and  the 
small  hands  were  as  hardened  and  "grimed" 
as  those  of  any  labouring  man.  When  she 
had  taken  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  en- 
veloped herself  in  a  coarse  "  bibbed  "  apron, 
she  looked  a  very  emblem  of  domestic  toil. 
A  bright,  clever,  well-looking  child  naturally 
she  should  have  been  a  pleasant  sight ;  but 
as  she  stood  there  *'  a  little  mother,"  labour- 
bowed,  and  with  her  pre-occupied,  care-worn, 
prematurely-aged  look,  her  appearance 
seemed  to  me  simply  and  solely  pathetic. 
There  may  possibly  have  been  some  touch 
of  the  grotesque  about  it,  but  not  for  me 
standing  tliere  in  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
sorely-tried  family,  and  seeing  that  this 
poorly-clad,  toil-grimed,  grave-visaged,  "old- 
fashioned"  little  maiden  was  practically — 
if  not  in  a  poetic  sense — the  angel  of  the 
house. 

Melia  answered  her  mother's  look  of 
welcome  mth  an  answering  smile.  "  I 
expect  you  began  to  think  I  wasn't  coming 
back,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  couldn't  get  served 
for  ever  so  long.  Fish  is  cheap  to-day,  and 
there  was  quite  a  crowd  rovmd  Johnson's. 
I  got  a  nice  little  lot  for  threepence,  some  of 
them  are  a  bit  broken,  but  they  are  beauti- 
fully fresh.  He  wanted  fivepence  at  first, 
but  after  a  while  he  let  me  have  them  for 
the  threepence.  There  is  a  lovely  little 
haddock  that  I  am  going  to  bake  ■^ath  herb 
stuffing  for  you,  the  others  I'll  boil  for  the 
rest  of  us — and  I  better  be  making  a  start,  I 
suppose  it  is  close  on  dinner  time  ?  " 

"  Well  on  that  way,"  said  the  father,  "  it 
is  after  twelve,  you'll  soon  have  the  young 
'uns  in,"  and  he  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking  when  the  "  young  'uns  "  arrived. 
These  were  Melia's  two  sisters,  aged  re- 
spectively eight  and  six  years ;  they  had 
of  course  shared  in  the  poverty  of  their 
parents,  but  so  far  as  might  be  the  poverty 
had  been  tempered  to  them.  As  yet  neither 
toil  nor  care  had  fallen  to  them,  and  they 
were  still  childish  children.  They  came  in- 
doors laughing  and  clattering,  and  evidently 
in  a  mood  to 

Turn  to  mirth,  all  things  of  earth 
As  only  childhood  can. 

The  mother  struggled  to  receive  them 
with  a  smile,  though  it  was  clear  that  the 
bustle    and    stir    of    their   entry   painfully 


affected  her  weakened  nerves.  Melia  could 
see  that  such  was  the  case  and  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  "  Dinner  is  not  ready  yet, 
dears,"  she  said,  following  her  mother's 
example  and  meeting  the  little  ones 
smilingly  ;  "so  you  may  go  and  play  a 
while  longer." 

"What  have  you  got  for  dinner,  Melia  ?  " 
asked  the  elder  of  the  two  little  ones. 

"  Fresh  boiled  fish  and  potatoes  ;  a  good 
big  dishful,"  answered  Meha,  assuming  a 
tone  and  air  of  ecstasy. 

"  0  that  will  be  fine,"  exclaimed  the  other 
delightedly,  and  then  hand  in  hand  the 
"little  'una"  skipped  joyously  out  of  doors 
again. 

"You  see,"  Melia  remarked  to  me  when 
they  had  gone,  "  their  noise  hurts  mother; 
but  of  course,  poor  little  things,  they  don't 
know  how  ill  she  is,  it  would  be  a  pity  they 
should."  While  speaking  she  had  been 
taking  her  parcel  of  fish  out  of  the  basket. 
As  she  had  said  some  of  it  was  broken,  but 
it  was  all  fresh  and  sound,  and  was  a 
remarkably  good  threepenny  worth,  judged 
even  by  the  "  standard  of  value  "  prevailing 
in  such  matters  in  poor  districts.  "  You 
are  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain,  Amelia,"  I 
said,  when  she  had  arranged  her  purchase 
upon  a  dish.  "  I  have  to  get  the  most  I 
can  for  every  penny,"  she  answered ;  "  else 
we  shouldn't  be  able  to  live  at  all."  This 
reply  led  to  some  talk  as  to  ways  and  means, 
a  subject  in  detailed  knowledge  of  which 
Melia  was  far  in  advance  of  her  father, 
while  her  ideas  upon  household  affairs  were 
nothing  if  not  practical. 

When  I  left  the  house  I  found  myself 
"  wondering  "  at  the  readiness  with  which  I 
had  accepted  the  situation  as  to  the  "  little 
mother."  It  was  not  till  now  that  I 
reflected  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  talk  down  to  her. 
I  had  discussed  the  straits  of  the  family  with 
her  just  as  I  woiild  have  done  with  her  mother 
had  the  latter  been  well  enough  to  have 
entered  upon  such  a  discussion,  and  had  not 
while  talking  or  hstening  to  her  felt  the 
incongruity  between  the  age  of  the  child  and 
the  responsibilities  cast  upon  her.  In  the 
course  of  subsequent  visits,  I  noticed  that  m 
this  respect  it  was  with  others  as  with 
myself.  The  doctor,  the  neighbours,  the 
mates  of  the  father,  all  who  came  to  the 
house  seemed  unconsciously  to  comport  them- 
selves towards  the  httle  mother  as  though 
slie  were  really  some  experienced,  grave- 
minded  woman. 

A  fortnight  after  my  first  visit  the  father 
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was  able  to  get  to  work  again,  and  a  week 
later  the  long  suffering  mother  passed  quietly 
away.  I  had  to  call  at  the  house  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  and  I  found  the  little  mother 
in  her  cheap,  ready-made  mourning  looking 
more  a  little  mother  than  ever.  The  faces 
of  the  other  two  children  were  swollen  and 
blurred  with  crying,  but  the  little  mother, 
though  heavy  of  heart,  was  dry-eyed.  Poor 
child !  she  had  already  come  to  Imow  and 
feel  that  there  are  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep 
for  tears. 

From  that  time  Melia  had  to  trust  almost 
entirely  to  her  own  resources  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  home,  and  her  life  would  have 
served    as    a   practical   illustration   of  the 


saying    current 


among 


the   poor,    that   a 


woman  never  knows  when  her  day's  work  is 
done.  She  washes  and  scrubs,  cooks,  sews, 
and  markets,  and  at  one  or  other  of  these 
things  is  working  all  day  long  and  every 
day.  I  most  frequently  come  upon  her  when 
she  is  upon  her  marketing  expeditions. 
She  is  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
little  crowds  that  are  to  be  found 
"scrouging"  around  the  shops  or  stalls 
most  extensively  patronised  by  the  poor 
of  the  quarter.  She  works  her  way  through 
the  crush  with  the  skill  and  self-possession 
of  an  old  hand.  In  scrutinising  and 
"pricing"  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  she 
displays  all  the  coolness  and  assurance  that 
mark  the  expert — picks  out  the  tenderest 
scraps  of  meat  from  the  butchers'  trays  of 
"  block  ornaments,"  or  pounces  upon  the 
freshest  fish  on  the  hawker's  barrow,  or  the 
largest  bunch  of  greens  on  the  coster's  stall. 
In  the  matter  of  bargain-making,  of 
"  beating-down  "  as  it  is  styled  among  the 
poor,  the  little  mother,  as  already  hinted,  is 
well  to  the  front ;  but  on  this  head  she  has 
occasionally  an  advantage  over  older 
purchasers.  The  hucksters  and  hawkers 
and  costers,  who  work  poor  neighbourhoods, 
constitute  a  fraternity  who  are  fully  entitled 
to  say  of  themselves — as  they  do — that  they 
know  their  way  about ;  that  if  you  want  to 
"  best  "  them  you  must  get  up  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Nor  are  they  in  a  general 
way  men  given  to  the  melting  mood. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  once  when  Melia 
has  began  to  chaffer  with  some  hawker  or 
coster  I  have  seen  the  man  suddenly  take 
note  of  the  sad-eyed,  careworn,  little  face 
raised  to  his,  and  his  own  face  has  softened, 
and  a  tender  tone  has  come  into  his  rough, 


hoarse  voice  as  he  has  said:  "All  right, 
mother,  I  won't  drive  a  bargain  with  you, 
take  them  away  at  your  own  price,  with  a 
little  one  in  for  luck,"  Though,  as  I  once 
heard  such  a  dealer  remark  when  the  little 
mother  was  out  of  hearing,  he  would  have 
seen  any  grown  woman  "  blow'd  "  before 
she  should  have  had  the  goods  for  the  same 
money. 

A  sufficiently  sorrowful  little  mother  is 
Melia,  though  she  bears  herself  bravely ; 
she  is  no  whimpering  lady  of  tears.  Rightly 
considered,  perhaps,  the  saddest  point  of  all 
about  her  is  that  she  is  a  representative 
personage.  These  little  mothers  of  the 
poor  are  a  class.  They  are  most  the 
mother  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Melia,  their 
own  mother  is  dead ;  but  they  have  still  to 
take  the  role  of  mother  when  their  own 
mother  is  widowed  and  has  to  go  out  to 
work,  or  when  they  belong  to  families  so 
poor  that  it  is  necessary  for  both  parents  to 
go  out  to  work  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Among  the  poor  to  say  of 
a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve — or  it  may  be  even 
younger  —  that  she  is  "a  regular  little 
mother"  is  to  apply  a  term  of  commendation. 
And  no  doubt  the  little  mother  of  this  type 
is  in  many  respects  one  to  be  admired,  but 
she  is  also  in  many  respects  one  to  be  pitied. 
While  yet  a  child  she  is  called  upon  to  put 
away  childish  things.  Proverbial  philosophy 
to  tlae  contrary  notwithstanding,  she  must 
carry  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  must 
be  grave  and  thoughtful  and  worldly  wise 
beyond  her  years.  A  child  in  stature  and 
strength,  she  must  do  woman's  work  and 
contend  with  woman's  worries,  and  that  in 
circumstances  under  which  woman's  work 
is  hard  and  woman's  worries  many.  That 
there  should  be  such  mothers  may  be  the 
lesser  of  a  choice  of  evils.  None  the  less  it  is 
pitiful  beyond  measure  that  childhood  should 
have  to  be  so  sacrificed.  This  sacrifice  is 
one  of  the  hardest  of  the  many  hard  facts 
of  poverty,  and,  like  the  other  hard  facts, 
it  is  met  with  infinite  courage  and  patience. 
But  courage  and  patience  are  not  always 
all-sufficient.  Under  the  heavy  burdens 
laid  upon  them  the  little  mothers  do  some- 
times break  down  utterly  in  health  and 
spirits  ;  are  smitten — children  though  they 
be — with  a  feeling  of  despair.  And  in  such 
a  case  it  may  indeed  be  that — 

The  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. 
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OW  we  will  turn  to  the  storage  of  solid 
food. 

As  our  English  ants  hibernate  during  the 
winter,  they  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  food  stores  as  those  of  hotter  lands,  and 
in  consequence  do  very  little  in  the  way  of 
laying  up  solid  food.  I  have,  however,  seen 
in  my  own  garden  the  brown  ants  carrying 
the  seeds  of  the  violet  into  their  nests,  and 
cannot  conjecture  any  other  use  for  them. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  however, 
there  are  certain  ants  which  have  a  most 
remarkable  mode  of  storing  solid  food,  and 
are  therefore  called  harvesting  ants  (Atta). 
They  gather  the  seeds  of  various  plants, 
mostly  those  of  the  grasses,  and  carry  them 
into  tlae  deepest  recesses  of  the  nest,  where, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  air  is 
moist  and  warm.  The  result  is  that  the 
seed  begins  to  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  sprout  makes  its  appearance  the  ants 
bite  it  off,  and  then  carry  the  seed  into  one 
of  the  uppermost  chambers  of  the  nest. 
The  roof  of  this  chamber  being  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  heated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  until  it  becomes  a  sort  of  natural 
oven. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  heat  on  the  maimed 
seed  is  remarkable,  not  to  say  startling. 
The  starch  of  the  seed,  which  was  intended 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant, 
cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose,  the  germ 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  ants,  so  that 
the  physical  change  for  which  the  starch 
was  intended  cannot  be  accomplished.  A 
chemical  change  is  therefore  made  in  the 
starch,  which  is  converted  by  the  dry  heat 
into  sugar.  In  fact,  the  ant  has  made  malt, 
its  process  being  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  is  adopted  by  our  ovm  maltsters. 
Here  is  another  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  ant  has  anticipated  man  in  the  arts 
of  ci\'ilisation.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  per- 
haps humiliatmg,  to  reflect  that  not  only  did 
the  ants  make  malt  before  Sir  John  Barley- 
cona  was  invented,  but  that  they  practised 
that  art  before  man  had  evolved  barley, 
wheat,  or  oats  from  the  grass  of  the  field. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  storage  carried 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  when  food 
is  scarce,  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of 
searching  for  ants'  nests,  digging  them  up, 
and  robbing  them  of  their  contents.  In 
Palestine  these  ants  are  watchful  attendants 


of  the  harvest,  waiting  for  the  loose  grains 
which  are  shaken  from  the  husks  by  the 
reapers,  and  carrying  them  into  their  store- 
houses. The  nests  are  subsequently  dug  up 
by  the  gleaners,  to  whom  the  buried  grain 
is  held  to  belong. 

A  most  remarkable  mode  of  storing  food 
is  employed  by  the  Saiiba,  sometimes  called 
the  umbrella  or  parasol  ant  [QEcodoma 
ccjjhalotcs),  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
carrying  green  leaves  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  overhang  the  body,  and  look  as  if  fchey 
were  used  by  way  of  protection  from  the  sun. 
Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  the  leaves 
which  it  conveys  so  plentifully  to  the  nest 
were  only  intended  as  building  materials, 
but  now  it  is  known  that  they  are  a  means 
of  storing  food.  The  ants  do  not  eat  the 
leaves  themselves,  but  tear  them  to  pieces 
and  place  them  in  a  storehouse.  From  the 
partly  decaying  mass  a  kind  of  fungus 
springs,  and  this  is  the  food  of  the  ants. 
The  Saiiba  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

Another  species  which  inhabits  the  same 
country  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
harvesting  ant,  as  it  not  only  stores  grain,  but 
actually  cultivates  it.  This  insect,  which  is 
known  as  the  agricultural  ant  {Porjonomyrmex 
barbatus),  utilises  the  earth  which  it  brings 
to  the  surface,  by  forming  it  into  mounds 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  high  in 
the  centre. 

Upon  this  mound  grows  a  peculiar  kind  of 
grass,  which  is  popularly  know  as  "  ant- 
rice."  The  ants  do  not  permit  any  other 
plants  to  grow  upon  the  mound,  and  keep 
their  circular  field  as  carefully  weeded  as  if 
it  were  a  floriculturist's  garden  ;  they  also 
keep  a  clear  space  round  the  field,  and  allow 
no  plant  to  grow  in  it.  Considering  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  tropical  vegetation,  it 
is  most  wonderful  that  such  tiny  creatures 
should  venture  to  cope  with  it ;  yet  they 
master  the  plants  and  even  the  shrubs  with 
absolute  success.  The  sage,  "  daisy,"  and 
other  herbs  and  shrubs  may  be  seen  growing 
luxuriantly  close  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  the  ants  have  drawn,  but  not  even  a 
grass  blade  is  permitted  to  grow  within  it. 
How  they  achieve  such  a  task  is  at  present 
a  mystery,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  do 
perform  it  mtli  unfailing  success. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe,  they  ascend  the 
stems,  carry  off  the  seeds,  and  store  them  in 
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Fighting  for  liberty. 

their  subterranean  chambers.  They  then 
piill  up  the  useless  stalks  and  carry  them 
away  from  the  mound,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  future  crop.  The  ground  is  then 
carefully  levelled  and  smoothed,  and  from 
the  time  when  the  first  green  blade  shows 
itself  to  the  day  of  harvest,  the  ants  never 
relax  their  watchful  attention. 

Wliether  the  ants  actually  sow  the  seed 
for  the  next  year's  crop  has  not  as  yet  been 
actually  ascertained  by  personal  observation, 
but  as  the  crop  never  fails  to  cover  the 
mound,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
insects  which  cherish  the  crop  throughout 
the  year  and  afterwards  harvest  it  are 
equally  capable  of  planting  the  seed. 


Carrying  off  a  captured  Slave. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  wholly  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  must  now  turn  to  the 
military  phases  of  ant-life.  In  the  nests  of 
many  species  of  ant  are  to  be  found  many 
ants  which  are  not  of  the  same  species  as 
the  owners  of  the  nest,  and  yet  are  taking 


a  very  active  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  commimity. 
These  are  the  domestic  ser- 
vants, or,  as  we  might  more 
properly  say,  the  slaves  of 
the  ant  in  whose  home  they 
live.  They  are  always  cap- 
tured by  force,  the  ants 
having  their  slave  hunting 
expeditions  just  as  is  the 
case  with  the  man-hunters 
of  Africa. 

Several  remarkable  phases 
of  ant-life  are  connected  with 
the  enslaving  of  ants  belong- 
ing to  another  species.     In 
the    first   place,  the    slaves 
have  no  wish  to  be  captured, 
but  will  fight  determinately 
for  their  freedom.      One  of 
our  own   ants  is   so    fierce 
an    antagonist    that   it   has 
earned  the  name  of  exsecta — 
i.e.,  the  snipper  or  cutter.     Singly  it  is  no 
match  for  the  wood   ant   when   the  latter 
insect  makes  a  raid  upon  its  nest,  and  there- 
fore combines  in  little  bands  of  four  or  five 
in  number.      When   the   enemy  makes  its 
attacks,  one  of  these  bands  unites  in  assail- 
ing one  of  the  enemy.     Three   or   four   of 
them  engage  it  in  front,  so  as  to  take  off  its 
attention,  while  the  other  slips  round  behind 
it,  runs  along  its  back,  and  with  a  single  bite 
snips  off  its  head. 

The  common  black  garden  ant  (Lrtsms 
nif/er)  is  often  enslaved  by  the  wood  ant,  and 
m  spite  of  the  superior  dimensions  of  its  foe, 
will  not  surrender  its  liberty  without  a  fierce 
and  protracted  struggle.  My  brother  once  saw 
a  single  garden  ant  contending  against  three 
wood  ants,  and  more  than  holding  its  own 
in  the  combat.  One  it  had  disabled  by 
seizing  in  its  jaws  one  of  the  antennae, 
which  are  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  ant, 
and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  other  two 
enemies  could  not  induce  it  to  yield.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  the  struggle 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  my  brother  was 
called  away,  and  could  not  watch  the  fight 
any  longer. 

Yet  although  they  fight  so  valiantly  for 
their  liberty ,  they  become ,  when  once  captured , 
most  faithful  servants  to  their  conquerors ; 
and  although  they  might  easily  escape,  never 
think  of  doing  so,  even  aiding  their  owners 
by  carrying  the  captives  during  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  their 
owners,   who,   in   case  of  an  attack   being 
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although 


made  on  the  nest,  will  defend  their  slaves  as 
valiantly  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same 
species. 

Another  of  the   many 
which    surround    ant-life   is   that 
the  slaves  are  not  of  the  same  species  as 
their  captors,  they  know  the  duties 
which  they  are  expected  to  fulfil,  and 
always  perform  them  efficiently. 

The  effect  of  slavery  upon  the 
owners  is  anything  but  beneficial, 
the  ants  deteriorating  under  its  in- 
fluence. This  deterioration  is  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  amazon  ant 


not  even  eat  the  honey,  but  in  their  listless 
wanderings  walked  into  it  and  stuck  there. 

One  slave,  scarcely  one-fifth  as  large  as 
any  of  her  owners,  was  then  placed  in  the 
colony,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  bring  it 
into  order.     She  scooped  a  chamber  and  put 


Pupa 
(removed  from  Cocoon). 


Larva. 


of  the  Continent  (Pohjerfius  rufescens) 
Having  been  waited  upon  for  so  many  genera-  I  the  eggs  into  it,  scooped  a  second  and  placed 
tions,  it  has  forgotten  how  to  perform  tiie  most  j  the  larvte  in  it,  and  a  third  in  which  she  put 
ordinary  offices  for  itself.     It  cannot  find  its  j  the  pup®.     Then  she  extricated   her   mis- 


way  from  one  place  to  another,  and  is  even 
unable  to  feed  itself,  so  that,  as  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  it  would  die  of  hunger 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  unless  it  could  have 
the  services  of  a  slave  who  would  feed  it. 

These  ants  are  simply  warriors,  having 
subordinated  the  whole  of  their  faculties  to 
the  fighting  instinct.  Although  they  cannot 
find  their  way  about  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
life,  they  can  always  make  raids  upon  the 
nests  of  ants  which  they  wish  to  enslave. 
They  pour  down  upon  the  doomed  nest  with 
irresistible  fury,  sinking  deep  shafts  into  it, 
tearing  out  the  inhabitants,  and  handing 
them  over  to  their  subordinates  for  conveyal 
to  the  nest. 

In  order  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  value  of 
the  slave  and  the  uselessness  of  the  owners, 


Toilet-making. 

a  number  of  little  colonies  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  individuals  in  each  colony  were  placed 
under  glasses,  ^vith  earth,  eggs,  larvae,  pupae, 
and  plenty  of  honey  for  food.  The  ants  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  to  do ;    they  could 


tresses  from  the  honey,  washed  them  clean, 
and  then  fed  them.  By  extensions  of  this 
experiment  it  was  shown  that  a  number  of 
such  colonies  could  be  kept  in  health  and 
strength  by  lending  the  slaves  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  each  colony  in  turn.  From  one  of 
them  the  slaves  were  excluded,  with  the 
result  that  all  the  inmates  died  of  hunger 
though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

I  may  here  mention  that  ants  are  the 
cleanliest  of  beings,  continually  washing 
their  limbs,  bodies,  and  antennas,  and 
assuming  the  most  grotesque  attitudes  while 
engaged  in  this  task.  Yet  the  amazons 
need  to  be  washed  by  their  slaves. 

These  amazon  ants  have  become  so  luxu- 
rious in  their  habits  that  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  shift  their  quarters  to  a  new 
home  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  walking,  but  are 
carried  by  their  slaves. 

Here  again  we  find  the 
ants  the  precursors  of  man 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation. 
No  savage  ever  possessed  a 
slave  or  a  servant  of  any 
kind.  Each  man  must  do 
everything  for  himself,  and 
the  very  fact  that  a  man 
can  transfer  to  another 
human  being  any  of  the 
tasks  which  would  other- 
wise have  devolved  on  him- 
self, is  a  proof  that  he  has 
made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  civilisation.  Yet 
we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  slave 
system,  which  we  have  for  some  time  endea- 
voured to  suppress,  has  been  practised  by  the 
ants  for  countless  ages  before  man  began  to 
have  a  history. 
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Although  this  country  does  not  contain 
the  aniazon  ant  (a  name,  by  the  way,  equally 
applicable  to  any  species  of  these  wonderful 
insects),  we  possess  one  species  of  ant  which 
is  essentially  a  slave-maker. 

This  is  the  red  ant  (Formica  sanguinea) 
which  makes  slaves  of  several  other  species, 
the  bro^\•n  ant  {Formica  fusca)  being  its 
favourite  captive.  I  have  before  me  several 
long  and  most  interesting  accounts  of  battles 
between  the  red  ants  and  their  victims,  but 
our  very  limited  space  mil  not  permit  of 
their  insertion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even 
after  darkness  has  parted  the  combatants, 
the  battle  is  renewed  on  the  follomng  day. 
By  that  time,  however,  the  garrison  has 
generally  capitulated,  suffering  themselves 
to  be  carried  oft"  without  resistance. 

The  red  ants  do  not  leave  the  nest  until 
they  have  removed  every  living  creature 
within  it,  including  larvae  and  pupfe,  which 
they  seem  to  value  as  much  as  the  perfect 
insects.  The  nest,  however,  is  not  wholly 
depopulated,  owing  to  an  ingenious  stratagem 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  invaders  attack  the  nest  with  won- 
derful military  skill,  carefully  investing  it  on 
all  sides,  and  before  delivering  their  general 
assault  stationing  a  strong  guard  at  each 
entrance  by  which  the  inmates  might  escape. 
The  brown  ants  are  perfectly  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  alarm  is  given, 
as  many  as  have  time  to  retreat  snatch 
up  the  larvae  and  pupae  which  are  within 
their  reach,  escape  from  the  nest,  and 
climb  up  the  grass-blades,  bearing  their 
burdens  with   them.      Now,   as    has   been 


proved  by  many  experiments,  the  eyesight  of 
ants  is  very  imperfect,  the  insects  finding 
their  way  by  some  other  sense.  Indeed,  as 
we  shall  by-and-bye  see,  some  of  the  most 
warlike  species  are  absolutely  eyeless,  and 
yet  can  direct  their  course  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  they  possessed  the  eye  of  the 
eagle.  The  invading  army,  therefore,  fails 
to  espy  the  fugitives  in  their  refuge,  and  as 
soon  as  the  red  ants  have  entirely  quitted 
the  spot,  the  survivors  descend  from  their 
posts  of  vantage,  regain  the  nest,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  population. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  life-history 
of  this  insect  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  eflect  which 
slavery  has  upon  the  owTiers,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  character  of  the 
slaves  should  be  influenced  by  the  same 
institution.  The  effect  upon  them  is,  as 
might  be  surmised  by  analogy,  of  a  totally 
opposite  character,  their  natures  being  im- 
proved instead  of  suffering  deterioration. 

In  their  own  nests  they  are  rather  apathe- 
tic beings,  letting  others  alone  as  long  as 
they  are  let  alone  themselves.  But  the  red 
ants  incorporate  them  into  their  own  armies, 
teach  them  to  fight,  and  they  then  become 
even  fiercer  warriors  than  the  red  ants  them- 
selves. The  Rev.  W.  Farren  White,  whose 
researches  among  the  ants  "  are  household 
words  "  with  entomologists,  happily  com- 
pares these  educated  warriors  with  certain 
Oriental  races  who  are  the  merest  cowards 
when  left  to  themselves,  but  who  develop 
an  almost  reckless  courage  when  led  by 
European  officers. 
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THE  work-room  is  a  busy  place,  and  some 
of  the  hands  engaged  there  are  very 
young,  albeit  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  older 
women  too.  One  notorious  character,  with 
white  hair,  large  dark  wicked  eyes,  and  an 
expression  horrible  in  its  suggestiveness,  is 
undergoing  punishment  for  very  grave 
offences  against  the  moral  law,  and  for 
corrupting  the  young.  She  is  carefully 
watched,  but  would  she  not  have  been  better 
in  her  cell  alone  ?  Of  course  an  officer  being 
always  present,  she  has  no  chance  of  speak- 
ing to  the  other  prisoners,  nor  they  to  her, 
yet  her  very  appearance  amongst  them  seems 
suggestive. 

Much  of  the  post-office  work  is  done  here. 


as  the  making  of  bags  for  letters,  parcels, 
&c.,  from  strong  sail  cloth — this  work  is 
necessarily  very  rough  and  tiring  to  the 
fingers  ;  green  baize  bags  for  money,  clothing 
for  the  female  officers,  and  for  the  little 
babies  born  in  the  prison  and  brought  into 
it,  together  with  other  useful  work,  is  made 
up  in  this  room.  And  here  it  will  not  be  di- 
gressing too  much  to  point  out  the  superiority 
of  the  prison  work  of  to-day,  not  only  over 
that  done  in  the  prisons  of  the  days  gone  by, 
but  also  over  that  now  given  to  casuals  in 
an  ordinary  workhouse.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  how  intolerable  and  useless 
cranks  have  become  at  Millbank  ;  they  are 
now  simply  rusty    pieces    of    iron,    which 
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serve  to  illustrate  the  follies  of  the  prison 
system  in  other  days,  or  to  give  point  to 
tales  of  those  days.  As  to  the  treadmill,  and 
any  real  hard  labour,  they  exist  far  more  in 
imagination  than  in  reality,  at  any  rate  at 
Millbank.  Even  the  cruel  stone  breaking 
and  oakum  picking — yielding,  in  the  latter 
case,  less  than  one  penny  per  day — now  in 
vogue  in  the  casual  wards  of  unions,  is  out 
of  the  question  in  the  gaol,  it  being  con- 
jectured, and  rightly,  that  while  a  man  is 
breaking  stones  small  enough  to  pass  through 
a  grating  about  an  inch  square,  he  is  also 
breaking  what  remains  of  his  own  heart,  and 
becoming,  little  by  little,  a  recldess  and 
hardened  criminal ;  or,  while  a  woman's 
fingers  are  picking  out  the  hard  ropes  of 
oakum,  she  is  also  picking  out  and  casting 
into  the  heap  which  grows  so  slowly  beside 
her,  all  the  good  intentions,  hopes,  and 
womanly  impulses  which  can  live  and 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  benevolence 
and  mercy  only. 

The  labour  of  the  men  is  calculated  by  its 
nature  to  inspire  industiy  and  interest  in 
their  work ;  each  man  following,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  own  calling  in  one  of  the  many 
workshops.  Carpentering,  plumbing,  en- 
gineering, the  manufacture  of  various  imple- 
ments, boot  making,  repairing,  and  very 
many  useful  trades  thrive  within  the 
prison  walls  ;  the  needs  of  the  gaol  are  met 
almost  entirely  by  the  inmates.  A  curious 
rule,  although  decidedly  a  good  one,  is 
that  which  orders  that  the  men,  should 
they  happen  to  enter  any  yard,  or  part  of 
the  prison  at  the  same  time  as  the  women, 
shall  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  or,  in 
other  words,  turn  their  backs  on  them ; 
even  a  glance  has  been  found  enough  to 
cause  insubordination,  and  the  idea  con- 
veyed in  a  look  has  sometines  been  sufficient 
to  make  a  tiresome  prisoner  positively  re- 
fractory, as  she  has  believed  that  the  bestower 
of  the  glance  would  be  moi-e  likely  to  prove 
himself  her  friend  and  admire  her  conduct 
if  she  showed  a  spirit  against  discipline  ; 
for  powerful  is  the  influence  of  sympathy, 
even  when  given  from  a  wrong  motive. 
Gaols,  it  would  seem,  are  not  without  their 
love-scenes,  closely  as  the  prisoners  are 
watched  at  all  times.  This  the  following 
little  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate : — 

Some  leak  having  occurred  in  the  roof  of 
the  prison,  a  mason  from  amongst  the 
prisoners  was  set  to  repair  it.  The  building 
is,  of  course,  of  great  height,  and  the  cells 
are  arranged  one  above  another,  just  as 
they  would  be  in   a  four    or  five  storeyed 


house.  In  the  top  row  and  in  one  of  these 
cells,  just  at  an  angle  of  the  building,  a  young 
female  prisoner  was  imprisoned  for  theft, 
and  as  tlie  mason  leant  over  the  parapet  of 
the  building  while  engaged  in  his  work  he 
could  hear  her  singing  occasionally  or 
talking  to  herself  at  her  work,  and  although 
by  the  shape  of  the  building  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  see  her,  yet  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  there  was  a 
young  woman  inside  there  to  cause  him  to 
set  about  contriving  ways  and  means  to 
convey  to  her  his  sentiments  concerning 
her.  He  had  no  paper,  yet  by  a  happy 
thought,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  remem- 
bered the  library  books,  which  after  his 
work  was  over  he  was  accustomed  to  borrow, 
and  determined  to  sacrifice  various  leaves 
to  his  purpose.  By  strange  good  luck 
he  found  a  pencil,  and  a  regular  corres- 
pondence, extending  to  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  letters,  was  kept  up  between  this  pair 
of  worthies.  At  length  their  little  drama 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  over- zealous 
warder,  who  searched  the  cell  of  the  female 
prisoner  thoroughly,  and  discovered  the 
whole  matter.  The  man  was  punished 
and  the  girl  severely  cautioned  ;  in  ad- 
dition, the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  who  under- 
took to  find  out  all  about  him,  ascertained 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  married  man 
and  about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  young 
woman  was  about  seventeen.  Of  course  she 
declared  herself  disgusted,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  thoroughly  happy 
thing  that  the  discovery  was  made  how  and 
when  it  was.  This,  and  one  or  two  other 
little  affairs  of  the  same  nature,  caused  even 
greater  care  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  in 
charge  and  by  the  authorities  generally. 

The  pi'isoners  are  not  without  instruction, 
and  strange  as  it  would  doubtless  seem  to 
many  ordinary  teachers  to  have  amongst 
their  younger  pupils  those  whose  years  are 
upwards  of  forty,  yet  it  is  quite  the  thing 
with  the  schoolmistress  at  Millbank  ;  and 
some  of  the  students  who  are  married  women 
show  with  pardonable  pride  the  slates  upon 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they 
have  written  their  own  names.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  books  which  they  may  after- 
wards read  or  spell  thi'ough  will  possess 
anything  like  the  interest  for  them  which 
their  first  reading-book  commands.  Even 
the  very  daubs  on  its  cover  become  so  many 
features  marking  it  out  from  the  common 
stock  and  distinguishing  its  individuality, 
endearing  it  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
wounded.      The   church   services   are  con- 
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ducted  at  stated  times  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  singing  would  put  to  shame  many 
a  West-end  congregation.  The  prisoners 
not  only  join  in  the  psalms,  chants,  and 
hymns  most  heartily,  but  upon  many  the 
words  they  sing  have  quite  a  softening 
influence,  recalling  the  recollections  of  purer 
days  when  in  innocence  and  happiness 
these  guilty  and  miserable  ones  sang  them 
in  their  own  little  village  churches,  or 
joined  their  voices  in  old  familiar  times  at 
home  at  the  family  altar.  Father's  hymn, 
mother's  hymn,  are  remembered  still,  and  a 
broken  sob  occasionally  testifies  to  the  pangs 
occasioned  by  the  bitter  remorse  arising 
from  such  a  memory.  "God  keep  my 
memory  green  "  is  the  prayer  which  Dickens 
puts  into  the  lips  of  one  of  his  characters, 
and  surely  were  it  not  for  the  sweet 
reminiscences  of  childhood,  which  resemble 
so  many  guardian  angels  pointing  out  the 
path  of  virtue,  the  wanderers  would  stray 
more  often  and  further  than  they  do  from 
that  nai'row  road.  During  the  services  the 
men  and  women  are  separated  not  only  by  a 
gallery,  but  in  addition  by  a  heavy  curtain, 
which  completely  shuts  them  out  from  all 
view  of  each  other.  There  is  very  much  to 
be  written  in  favour  of  the  kitchen  manage- 
ment in  the  gaol ;  the  wholesome  smell  of 
fresh  bread,  porridge,  beef-tea,  pudding, 
cocoa,  tea,  &c.,  intended  for  the  infirmary, 
is  quite  appetising.  Most  of  the  bread 
for  Millbank  is  made  at  Pentonville 
prison,  thereby  labour  and  expense  being 
saved,  as  one  baking  does  for  the  two. 
The  prison  fare  is  regulated  in  such  a  way 
that  if  a  prisoner  gets  through  her  allotted 
share  of  work,  and  her  conduct  is  satis- 
factory, she  receives  not  only  more  than  her 
former  allowance,  but  also  food  of  a  better 
quality.  Everything  is  done  that  is  possible 
to  create  a  love  for  the  right,  to  foster  self- 
respect,  to  give  hope,  to  offer  help,  to  wean 
from  habits  of  vice  and  recklessness  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  prudence.  While  each 
prisoner  must  very  soon  perceive  that  a 
more  than  official  interest  is  taken  in  her 
welfare,  she  is  also  taught  to  believe  that  a 
special  providence  has  an  individual  regard 
for  her,  and  that  the  Good  Shepherd  has 
more  solicitude  for  the  lost  sheep  than  He 
has  for  the  ninety  and  nine  who  need  no 
repentance. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  of  a  plain  fact 
in  the  statement  that  hundi-eds  of  homes 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Merrick  for  the  restoration 
of  various  members  to  the  family  circle. 
Respectable  citizens  have  been  obliged  to 


appear  again  and  again  at  London  Police 
Courts,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  judges 
in  finding  their  lost  children,  and  having 
been  recommended  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  press,  have  generally  ended  in  finding 
the  delinquents  at  Millbank  Gaol,  where 
they  were  undergoing  punishment  for 
offences  which  they  had  been  led  into  by 
evil  companions.  One  poor  couple,  whose 
whole  future  consisted  in  their  integrity  and 
honesty,  finding  that  their  daughter,  a  girl 
of  some  eighteen  years,  had  been  imprisoned 
for  theft,  so  took  the  matter  to  heart  that 
upon  receiving  a  letter  from  the  chaplain, 
telling  them  of  their  daughter's  grief  and 
desire  for  forgiveness,  and  begging  a  recon- 
ciliation on  her  behalf,  they  replied  sternly 
and  proudly  :  "  For  four  generations  om- 
family  has  Uved  in  this  little  cottage  and 
laboured  at  the  same  work,  and  never  has 
stain  of  any  sort  fallen  upon  them  ;  she  is 
the  first  who  has  disgraced  us.  No,  we  can- 
not forgive  her  ;  she  has  broken  om*  hearts 
and  bowed  our  heads  in  shame  and  dis- 
honour." Few  can  realise  what  it  must 
have  cost  these  parents  to  write  in  such  a 
strain  to  a  stranger  concerning  their  own 
child.  It  may  seem  hard  and  sound  terribly 
severe  to  those  who  read,  but  be  it  remem- 
bered that  this  poor  couple  had  endured 
privation,  had  suffered  and  overcome  many 
temptations  to  dishonesty,  the  force  of 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  their  dire 
poverty  ;  they  had  received  in  dying  words 
and  as  a  dying  charge  the  family  name, 
stainless  and  honoured,  and  they  were  not 
afraid  to  look  any  man  boldly  in  the  face, 
for  they  were  conscious  of  their  uprightness 
and  integrity,  and  held  it  like  a  precious 
jewel  of  great  price.  In  a  moment,  in 
the  evening  of  life,  when  they  were  expecting 
soon  to  hand  on  this  loved  possession,  one 
of  their  own  number,  a  girl  not  yet  out  of 
her  teens,  had  snatched  it  suddenly  from 
them,  and  they  had  been  left,  poor  and 
disgraced,  a  target  for  those  who  had  envied 
them  for  years  past  that  honour  which  they 
had  themselves  long  since  parted  with. 
But  what  of  the  sinning  one  ?  Mr.  Merrick 
sent  her  abroad  with  friends,  and  by  kindly 
words  and  earnest  effort  encouraged  her  to 
redeem,  as  far  as  possible,  her  lost  character 
by  unimpeachable  honesty.  In  foreign 
lands  she  toils  and  her  guiding  star  is  that 
English  home,  her  guardian  spirits  resemble 
the  faces  of  father  and  mother,  and  her 
nightly  prayer  is  that  in  "  Home,  sweet 
home "  above,  though  perhaps  never  on 
earth,  she  may  meet  them,  and  know  there 
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the  luxury  of  receiving  parental  forgiveness. 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  childi-en  of  God."  Part 
of  the  blessing,  it  caimot  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  is  realised  even  on  earth. 

A  gentleman  in  a  good  position  married 
some  time  ago  a  French  woman,  young, 
taking,  and  of  a  high  class  family ;  he 
thought  his  wife  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  gave  to  her  the  whole  love  and  affection 
of  a  warm  heart  and  sensitive  nature. 
After  several  happy  years,  he  found  out  to 
his  great  surprise,  indignation,  and  bitter 
sorrow,  that  his  wife's  name  was  mixed  up 
with  a  Long  Firm  in  London  in  dishonest 
practices,  and,  worse  still,  that  she  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  forge  his  name  to  certain 
documents.  After  a  prolonged  trial,  the  end 
of  which  was  that  his  wife  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  went  abroad,  unable  to  lift  up  his 
head.  For  years  he  continued  absent,  and 
his  wife  having  found  out  from  others  that 
he  had  retired  fi-om  the  army  and  settled  in 
Egypt,  beheved  that  in  disgust  he  had 
abandoned  her,  and  became  reckless,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  in  her  case  being  that 
though  she  had  been  many  times  in  gaol 
she  had  not  yet  given  way  to  drink.  One 
morning  during  one  of  her  short  terms  of 
imprisonment,  the  chaplain  received  a  letter 
fi-om  Egypt,  telling  how  in  a  foreign  land 
her  husband  had  tried  to  forget  his  wife  ;  but 
do  what  he  would  the  old  memories  came 
over  him,  and  he  thought  at  times  kindly, 
and  gently,  and  lovingly  of  his  lost  love,  and 
the  feeling  that  he  must  see  her  again  com- 
pelled him  to  sell  off  his  newly  acquired 
possessions  and  take  passage  to  England. 
"  Tell  her,"  he  added,  "  that  I  forgive  her, 
and  will  take  her  back  to  my  heart  and 
home,  and  that  when  she  receives  this 
message  I  shall  be  on  the  way  to  England," 

When   the    prisoner   heard   these    noble 
words  from   her  husband,  she  was  beside 


herself  with  joy,  she  could  hardly  walk  back 
to  her  cell,  and  became  a  different  creatiu'e 
in  her  manner  of  living  ;  her  chief  anxiety 
was  to  quit  the  gaol  before  he  returned,  and 
get  into  some  honest  apartments  where  she 
might  maintain  herself  until  his  vessel 
reached  this  country. 

The  chaplain  did  his  utmost  to  assist  her 
in  her  good  intentions,  and  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  restoring  the  long  separated 
ones  to  each  other.  Together  they  knelt, 
and  the  clergyman  prayed  for  a  Divine 
forgiveness  and  benediction  to  fall  upon 
them  all,  and  that  the  heavenly  peace,  of 
which  this  human  peace  was  but  a  faint  type, 
might  rest  upon  their  hearts. 

There  is  no  more  welcome  friend  at  a 
certain  large  house  at  the  West-end  of 
London  than  kind-hearted  Mr.  Merrick,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  search  out  a  more 
deeply  attached  couple  than  this  erring  wife 
and  magnanimous  husband.  We  could 
multiply  instances  by  the  dozen,  all  illus- 
trating the  good  work  and  "kind  things 
done  kindly "  in  H.M.  prison  Millbank. 
If  any  would  like  to  share  in  this  practical 
Christian  work,  let  them  send  whatever 
they  can  spare  personally  or  collect  from 
friends,  to  the  chaplain  at  Millbank  Gaol, 
together  with  their  expressions  of  sympathy, 
to  encourage  him  in  his  arduous  labours. 
For  it  is  certam  that  in  no  better  way  could 
money  be  spent  than  in  this  branch  of  an 
organised  charity — in  starting  again  those 
who,  having  been  tempted,  have  fallen. 
And  surely  Scripture,  which  bids  us  consider 
ourselves  lest  we  also  be  tempted,  and 
commands  that  "  he  who  thinketh  he 
standeth,  shall  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  will 
be  on  the  side  of  those  whose  Charity  over, 
and  hope  for  human  nature  embody  their 
faith  in  earnest  and  self-denying  efforts. 
"Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  and  the 
"  Sick  and  in  prison  "  loudly  demand  our 
sympathy  and  help. 

K  M.  S. 
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Isaiah  viii.  and  xvi. 


TUHEN  I  am  there  !  beside  my  secret  Friend, 
Of  all  my  earthly  friends  beyond  compare, 
A  Friend  no  earthborn  soul  can  comprehend 
Till  press'd  to  earth  with  more  than  soul  can  bear : 
The  burden  of  its  sin  and  sin's  despair; 

•     When  I  am  there,  my  burden  I  unbend ; 
Oppression  cannot  follow  or  olFend, 


Nor  poisoned  arrow  pierce  me  unaware. 
When  I  am  there. 

Belund  His  shield,  the  world  is  fresh  and  fair, 
Though  sin  contest  possession  to  the  end. 
I  know  my  safety  ;   Evil  may  not  dare 
To  cross  the  inner  line  that  I  contend  ; 
Satan  himself  can  only  stand  and  stare, 
When  I  am  there  ! 

J.  B.  S. 


THE  CHILDKEN'S  PRAYER. 

'rr^IS  easy  for  a  child  to  pray 
X      While  yet  its  soul  is  free 
From  those  impurities  -which  blind 
Our  manhood's  eyes  to  Thee. 

Their  spirits,  full  of  childlike  mirth, 
Still  humble,  poor,  and  meek, 

So  uatm-ally  can  think  of  Thee 
So  naturally  can  speak. 

The  souls  that  laugh  in  pleasant  ways, 

In  games  along  the  street, 
By  simple  use  of  earthly  things 

For  heavenly  ones  are  meet. 

Heaven  murmurs  in  the  tiny  ear, 

Still  deaf  to  human  strife  ; 
The  playing  children  likest  live 

To  the  eternal  life. 

Their  very  sins  bring  penitence, 
And  with  Thy  grace  conspire 

To  give  them  little  broken  hearts, 
And  faith  and  love  inspire. 

'Tis  when  as  men  we  pray  their  prayer, 

Of  honest  grief  for  sin, 
Our  worldly  ways  are  laid  aside 

And  heavenly  ones  begin. 

Far  manlier,  too,  our  manhood  is, 

With  less  to  be  forgiven  ; 
And  less  between  its  daily  round 

And  the  true  life  of  heaven. 

BENJAMIN  WAUGH 


THE   WOEK  AND   THE  WOEKER. 


SnOBT    SUNDAY  EVENING    TALKS    WITH   THE    CHILDBEN. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  HjTnn  :  "  Jesus  is  our  Shepherd." 

Lesson  :  Luke  vii.  1 — IL 

Text:  "And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doins;:  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." — Galutians  vi.  9. 

OUR  WORK. 

TIRED  of  a  thing ! — quite  weary  of  it ! — 
you  have  often  been  hke  that,  have 
you  not  ?  There  was  that  nice  toy  that 
you  had:  it  was  very  bright  at  the  first,  and 
you  were  restless  till  you  got  it,  and  when 
you  did  have  it  you  couldn't  let  it  for  a 
moment  out  of  your  sight ;  but  somehow, 
after  a  while,  you  could  let  it  lie  about  and 
forget  it,  and  then,  after  a  little  time  longer, 
you  thought  very  little  of  it  and  became  at 
last  quite  weaiy  of  the  sight  of  it !  Yes, 
you  all  know  this  feeling,  and  grown  men 
and  women  know  it  too,  for  they  have  their 
toys  as  well  as  you,  only  theirs  are  bigger, 
and  crowd  out  more  things  to  make  room  for 
them ;  and  most  people  are  never  so  pleased 
as  when  their  toy  gets  mto  the  papers  and 
there's  a  picture  of  it.  But  by-and-bye  they 
get  tired  of  it  too,  just  as  you  do. 

It's  a  queer  feeling  this  tiredness,  it 
comes  on  us  so  quietly,  so  slowly,  but  so 
surely  that  it  takes  us  quite  by  surprise 
when  it  is  all  on  us  at  last.  So  you  see  there 
is  need  sometimes  that  God  should  send  us 
a  command  like  this — a  command  that 
holds  all  other  commandments  in  itself — 
that  we  be  not  weary  in  well-doing. 

"  Li  u-ell- doing."  I  wonder  if  people 
ever  get  weary  in  ?7/-doing '?  I  think  they 
do — I  am  sure  of  it — only  ill- doing  is  like 
going  down  hill — the  further  you  go  down 
the  swifter  you  have  to  go  whether  you  are 
weary  or  not,  for  it  isn't  easy  to  stop  your- 
self then  and  go  back.  There  was  a  great 
statesman  once — a  kind  of  member  of  Par- 
liament in  Judea,  his  name  was  Ahitophel — 
and  he  had  for  a  long,  long  time  been  very 
busy  in  doing  ill,  in  scheming,  and  planning, 
and  tricking,  and  deceiving — in  going  down 
hill — and  when  he  tried  to  stop  himself 
again  and  again  he  found  he  couldn't ;  so 
at  last  he  went  and  hanged  himself.  That 
brought  his  ill- doing  to  a  full  stop — here  at 
any  rate.  And  you  remember  it  did  the 
same  with  Judas.  Yes,  people  get  tired  of 
ill-doing  as  well  as  of  well-doing ;  but  though 
they're  tired  they  can't  rest,  for  there  is  a 


hard  taskmakcr,  Satan,  always  behind  them 
pushing  them  further  and  further  onward 
and  further  and  further  downward.  So 
take  care  of  the  ill-doing,  children ;  it  is 
nice  enough  at  the  beginning,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  very,  very  bad  at  the  end. 

But  why  should  we  ever  be  weary  in  well- 
doing ?  Well,  sometimes  we  get  tired  of  it 
just  because,  no  vmtter  how  hard  we  icork, 
there  is  always  somebody  making  more  work  for 
us.  Do  you  know  what  half  the  world  is 
doing  ?  It  is  trying  to  put  right  what  the 
other  half  is  always  putting  wrong.  That 
is  what  Parliament  is  for,  what  judges  are 
for,  and  prisons,  and  hospitals,  and  churches, 
and  teachers,  and  what  all  good  folk  are  for 
— for  trying  to  put  right  what  others  have 
been  putting  wrong.  Now,  it's  no  wonder 
if  they  sometimes  get  tired  of  this,  for  even 
mother — and  she  is  the  most  patient  and 
loving  soul  in  all  the  world — even  mother 
sometimes  gets  tired  of  righting  things  after 
you  have  been  littering  them  about.  But 
keep  in  mind,  dear  children,  that  the  work 
of  well-doing  is  trying  to  put  right  what 
others  have  been  putting  wrong ;  keep  that 
in  mind  and  keep  this  along  with  it — that 
this  is  to  be  your  work  all  your  days.  You 
are  never  to  get  to  the  end  of  it ;  you  are 
never  going  to  finish  it  all  and  say  :  "  There 
now,  I  have  done  well,  and  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  done  !  "  I  once  had  to  give  a 
man  in  a  shop  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over 
a  very  little  thing  that  I  wanted,  and  I 
apologised  to  him  and  said  I  was  sorry  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  his  time.  "  Not  at 
all,  sir,"  he  said  brightly  and  cheerily ;  "  it's 
all  in  my  work  ;  it's  just  what  I'm  here 
for."  So,  whenever  you  are  discouraged  a 
bit  and  likely  to  become  weary  in  well- 
doing, just  think — it  is  all  in  your  day's 
work,  it  is  just  tvhat  you  are  here  for. 

But  sometimes  we  grow  weary  in  well- 
doing too,  because  there  is  so  little  to  show  for 
it.  When  you  have  worked  away  all  day 
at  a  thing,  you  like  to  see,  when  the  night 
comes,  that  you  have  really  made  some 
progress — that  you  have  got  ahead  some- 
how with  something.  But  at  times  you 
can't  see  that ;  sometimes  it  seems  at  night 
as  if  things  were  worse  than  in  the  morning. 
Well,  it  does  look  like  that  now  and  again, 
and  we  are  apt  to  get  "  downed,"  and  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  can  then  keep  us  up 
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and  make  us  brave  again — it  is  faitli ;  faith 
in  God,  faitli  in  the  fact  that  all  well-doing 
is  with  Him  like  what  sowing  seed  is  with 
us — it  takes  time  for  Him  to  ripen  it,  but 
ripen  it  He  will.  When  you  have  sown 
your  seed  in  the  morning  there  isn't  much 
to  show  for  it  at  night ;  no,  nor  next  day 
either,  nor  the  one  after  that.  It  seems 
all  labour  lost,  and  if  you  only  went  by 
what  you  can  see  you  would  give  it  all 
up  and  say  it  was  "no  good."  Aye,  but 
it's  different  when  we  have  faith ;  we  can 
then  afford  to  wait,  and  by-and-bye  we  see 
the  field  that  was  all  black  or  brown  become 
green  with  little  shootlets  coming  up,  and 
then  we  are  not  able  to  see  the  ground  at 
all  for  what  is  growing  upon  it,  and  then, 
after  many  days,  there  comes  the  grand 
harvest.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  well- 
doing. As  sure  as  you  live  that  will  grow, 
and  God  will  give  you  a  harvest  of  it — you 
will  reap  yet  if  you  will  only  go  on  sowing. 

So,  whenever  you  feel  tired  of  doing  what 
is  good,  go  off  and  have  a  word  with  Jesus 
about  the  matter.  He  will  strengthen  your 
faith  and  make  your  heart  braver.  But 
you  will  get  weary  ;  yes,  you  will  get  weary 
if  you  keep  away  from  Jesus,  for  then  you 
will  be  thinking  only  of  yourself,  and  selfish 
folk  soon  get  tired  of  doing  good.  So  keep 
close,  close  to  Jesus,  and  when  you  are  a 
bit  weary  He  will  be  kind  and  friendly,  He 
will  help  you  and  rest  you  and  set  you  off 
fi'esh  again. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  We  are  but  little  children  weak," 

Lesson :  Mark  xii.  41 — 44. 

Text:  " Then  I  went  do\vn  to  the  potter's  house,  and 
behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels." — Jer.  xviii.  3. 

DEEDS— NOT   WORDS. 

Jeremiah  went  down  to  the  man  who 
made  cups  and  dishes  in  order  to  learn 
something.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what 
he  was  to  learn,  but  he  knew  he  was  to  learn 
something  ;  so  he  watched  the  man  as  you 
watch  the  teacher  when  he  is  explaining 
anything.  But  the  potter  did  not  know 
anything  about  that — the  potter  did  not 
mean  to  teach  anything — he  was  just  going 
on  with  his  work  as  usual,  thinking  only 
about  cups,  and  saucers,  and  pitchers,  and 
jars ;  and  when  he  took  off  his  apron  that 
night,  washed  his  hands,  and  went  home, 
as  likely  as  not  he  thought  to  himself,  "  It's 
little  enough  good  I  have  done  to  the  world 
to-day!" 

But  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  had  done  great 
good   to   the  world   that   day,  for   he   had 


made  a  good  man  become  very  thoughtful 
and  a  downcast  man  become  very  hopeful — 
and  all  for  w^hy  ?  Simply  because  he  had 
gone  on  with  his  work  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  a  good  man  had  seen  him  and  learnt 
a  great  deal.  The  potter  was  a  teacher  when 
he  did  not  know  it,  and  he  was  a  preacher 
even  when  he  was  not  thinking  about 
preaching. 

And  do  you  know,  children,  so  are  we 
all.  We  are  always  making  other  people 
better  or  worse,  even  when  we  are  not 
thinking  about  it  or  meaning  it.  Haven't 
you  found  this  yourself?  Sometimes  you 
have  been  sad — for  you  have  your  troubles 
too — and  you  have  felt  lonely  and  all  the 
brightness  has  gone  away,  everything  has 
been  as  if  it  was  in  the  shadow.  And  so 
you  have  gone  through  the  streets  looking 
at  people's  faces  as  they  passed  (much  as 
a  little  dog  would  do  that  had  lost  its 
master)  and  the  big  load  has  still  been  at 
your  heart  till  someone  came  along  with  a 
quiet,  happy,  pure,  and  peaceful  face,  and 
it  has  done  you  good  just  to  see  it.  After 
that  you  have  not  been  quite  so  "  dumpish." 
You  did  not  know  the  person,  perhaps,  may- 
be w^ould  never  see  him  or  her  again,  but 
a  sight  of  the  kind,  pure,  quiet  face  seemed 
to  lift  away  the  heaviness  that  had  been 
about  you.  Yes,  and  maybe  somebody 
looking  on  you  one  day  felt  just  the  same. 
You  see,  even  when  we  do  not  know  it,  we 
are  always  making  others  sadder  or  happier. 

There  was  a  great,  great  man  once  (you 
will  read  his  books  when  you  grow  older), 
his  name  was  Carlyle,  and  once  he  was 
very,  very  wretched  at  Chelsea.  He  had 
written  a  great,  grand  book,  but  before  it 
could  be  printed  a  careless  friend  let  it 
catch  fire  and  it  was  all  burnt.  It  took 
years  to  write,  and  now  the  disappointment 
was  so  great,  Carlyle  had  not  the  heart  to 
begin  the  work  all  over  again.  He  was  like 
a  man  who  had  got  a  terrible  blow  on  his 
head,  though  really  it  was  a  blow  at  his 
heart.  He  but  went  about  doing  nothing, 
thinking  of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing. 

One  day,  however,  when  he  was  sitting 
at  his  window  looking  out  with  sad,  sad 
eyes,  he  saw  a  bricklayer  working  at  a 
house  they  were  building  opposite.  And 
the  bricklayer  whistled  at  his  work  and 
sang  snatches  of  songs,  and  put  the  bricks 
together  and  straightened  them  up  without 
being  over-particular  about  every  one — and 
so  his  wall  was  built.  And  it  did  Carlyle 
good  to  watch  him  as  Jeremiah  watched 
the  potter,  for  Carlyle  learnt  a  lesson.    "  I'll 
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never  do  any  work  in  the  world,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "if  I  am  going  to  be  particular 
over  every  brick  " ;  and  so  Avith  a  brave 
heart  he  set  to  work  again  and  wrote  his 
great  book  after  all.  It's  a  grand  book, 
and  thousands  are  glad  of  it ;  yet  we  owe  it 
to-day  to  the  cheery  bricklayer,  who  perhaps 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  and  certainly 
would  not  read  that  one — a  man  who  never 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  set  eyes  on  Carlyle. 

So  you  see,  children,  we  can  all  preach — 
as  the  potter  preached  to  the  prophet,  as 
the  bricklayer  preached  to  the  author — by 
domg  what  we  have  got  to  do  in  the  world 
in  a  right,  manful,  and  honest  spirit.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  a  moral  to  all  this, 
for  I  know  you  skip  the  morals  that  come 
in  like  a  tag  at  the  end  of  stories.  Only  re- 
member this  then — that  others  are  seeing  you 
and  they  are  being  helped  or  hindered  by  you, 
and  if  ever  you  would  keep  these  right  and 
not  lead  them  wrong,  then  there  is  but  one 
way  for  it — always  do  yourself  what  is  right 
and  true  and  brave,  and  one  day  you  will 
find,  as  the  potter  found,  that  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  good  to  the  world  than 
ever  you  knew  when  you  were  in  the  world. 

THIRD  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :   "  If  I  come  to  Jesus." 

Lesson  :  Rev.  iii.  14 — 22. 
Text:  "A  speckled  bird." — Jer.  xii.  9. 

THE   SHUFFLER. 

This  speckled  bird,  you  see,  wasn't  one 
thing  nor  another,  and  so  was  always 
miserable.  He  wasn't  black  like  the  crows 
and  he  wasn't  white  like  the  doves  ;  he  was 
just  a  poor  patchy  thing  of  black  and  white, 
which  always  makes  a  shabby  colour.  And 
he  wanted  to  be  friends  both  with  the  crows 
and  with  the  doves ;  like  the  dog  that 
wanted  to  be  friends  with  the  hare  it  was 
hunting  and  also  with  the  huntsmen  who 
were  after  it,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  and 
not  at  all  honest.  So  this  speckled  bird 
strutted  in  among  the  croivs,  and  prinked 
out  all  his  black  feathers,  and  put  his  black 
foot  foremost  and  made  a  croak  as  gruffly  as 
the  hoarsest,  and  gobbled  a  bit  of  putrid 
meat  as  cleverly  as  the  blackest  of  them  all ! 
But  it  wouldn't  do.  The  crows  weren't 
satisfied.  They  perked  their  heads  on  one 
side  and  looked  suspiciously  at  this  new 
comer,  and  made  little  low  croaks  among 
themselves  that  were  anything  but  com- 
plimentary to  the  speckled  bird ;  but  he  had 
not  got  the  crows'  language  any  better  than 
he  had  got  the  crows'  feathers,  so  he  was 
not  made  much  wiser.     But  that  was  all 

XVIII— 15. 


they  did  so  long  as  he  kept  his  distance. 
As  he  came  nearer  them,  however,  their 
feathers  ruffled  out  and  they  jerked  their 
heads  in  an  angry  way ;  and  when  he  came 
right  amongst  them  they  ilew  on  him  and 
pecked  him,  and  tore  at  his  feathers  with 
their  very  strong,  sharp  claws  till  he  had 
to  tlee  screaming  away  with  his  tail  some- 
what rumpled  and  damaged. 

Then  he  roosted  for  a  time  on  an  old 
withered  tree  and  began  to  think  it  all  over, 
but  his  mind  was  a  little  confused  and  stufiy. 
There  were  the  doves  now,  bethought:  they 
came  of  a  good  family  and  were  much  more 
respectable  than  the  crows  and  they  lived 
cleanly.  They  would  be  glad  of  his  company, 
for  they  wei-e  of  a  gentle  kind  and  given  to 
hospitality.  So  he  flew  away  to  the  fir 
wood,  and  to  the  side  of  it  where  the  trees 
were  open  and  the  sunshine  fell,  for  the 
doves  always  build  their  nests  there.  And 
he  pruned  his  white  feathers  uppermost  and 
put  his  white  foot  foremost  and  said  "  Coo, 

j  coo  "  as  mildly  as  you  could  wish.  But  the 
doves  did  the  same  as  the  crows ;  they  looked 

I  suspicious  and  crooled  low  soft  sounds  to 
themselves,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Keep  an 
eye  on  him  !  "  And  so  they  did — both  their 
eyes,  in  fact — but  they  left  him  alone  till  he 
hopped  along  the  branch  of  the  tree  to  the 
nest  where  the  mother  dove  was  trying  to 
teach  her  young  ones  how  to  say  "  coo,  coo  " 
properly,  and  you  could  never  imagine  any- 
where a  gentler  bird  than  she  was  ;  but  the 
moment  the  speckled  bird  came  near  her 
little  ones  she  flew  at  him  fiercely  and  pecked 
at  him,  and  the  father  bird  did  the  same, 
and  all  the  others  joined,  and  the  speckled 
bird  was  driven  away,  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  didn't  fly  so  high  this  time,  though  he 
had  fewer  feathers  to  carry  ! 

And  he  roosted  again  on  the  withered  tree 
and  tried  to  think  it  all  out,  but  his  thinking 
did  not  come  to  much,  for  it  all  ended  by  his 
saying,  "  All  birds  are  bad  but  myself." 

"  That's  just  where  you  are  mistaken," 
said  a  lark  that  was  near,  "  the  fault  is  in 
yourself;  you  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
another.  You  are  not  a  crow  and  you  are 
not  a  dove.  You  are  a  shulfier.  Be  a 
crow  and  the  crows  will  love  their  own,  or 
be  a  dove  and  the  doves  will  welcome  you, 
but  you  cannot  be  both.  When  I  have  been 
away  up  in  the  sky,  at  heaven's  gate,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  beneath  and  I 
have  noticed  that  neither  birds  nor  men  can 
ever  play  double  and  be  happy.  If  you 
would  like  to  have  the  dove's  ways  and  the 
dove's  feathers,  my  friend,  then  you  must 
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begin  by  ha\ang  the  dove's  heart.  Good- 
bye !  " — and  away  the  lark  mounted  to  heaven. 
And  all  this,  dear  children,  is  true,  quite 
true,  with  just  a  little  colour  put  in  to  catch 
your  eye,  and  a  little  bird-lime  put  in  to  fix 
it  on  yom-  mind.  But  this  was  just  the  way 
the  people  did  God  tells  us  about  in  this 
chapter.  They  were  very  rehgious  when 
they  were  with  religious  people,  and  they 
■were  very  wicked  when  they  were  with 
wicked  people  ;  they  tried  to  keep  fi-iends 
with  the  black  and  the  white,  and  they 
failed  with  both.  Don't  you  be  like  them. 
Be  thorough  ;  be  earnest;  be  sincere.  They 
are  not  the  feathers  that  make  the  bird,  and 
it  IS  not  what  we  say  that  makes  us  Christ's 
boys  or  girls  ;  it  is  what  we  feel  and  what 
we  are.  Don't  try  to  please  both  Christ  and 
the  world ;  don't  think  you  can  keep 
company  with  both  the  good  and  the  wicked. 
You  can't  do  it,  you  must  be  one  thing  or 
the  other.  Be  Christ's  boys  and  girls ;  if 
you  really  want  to  be  that,  you  can  be  that, 
for  Christ  will  give  you  a  new  heart ;  and  if 
you  have  a  new  heart  you  cannot  but  be 
sincere,  through  and  through,  and  honest — 
Christ's  boys  and  girls  everywhere.  Never 
be  a  shuffler;  be  out  and  out,  an  honest 
Christian  boy  or  girl ;  and  show  the  world 
your  proper  feathers,  the  feathers  of  a  dove. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :  "I'm  a  little  Pilgrim." 

Lesson  :  Luke  iv.  I — 8. 
"  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?" — Matt.  xi.  8. 


Text 


BEYOND  THE  FENCE. 


I  HAVE  a  beautiful  picture  at  home  framed 
in  iron,  for  it  stands  in  the  grate,  being 
simply  a  fire  screen  !  But  I  am  never  tired 
of  looking  at  it,  it  is  so  pretty  and  teaches  so 
much.  There  are  two  little  toddling  girlies, 
one  about  two  years  old,  and  the  other  about 
three,  and  they  are  dressed  alike,  with  white 
garden  bonnets  wdiich  never  keep  tied,  and 
are  always  hanging  half  down  the  back  on 
the  pink  striped  frocks  that  won't  "  sit  " 
anyhow,  and  they  have  little  socks  that  are, 
of  course,  crumpled  down  into  the  shoes. 
I  often  wish  I  could  see  their  faces,  but  I 
can't,  for  though  they  don't  mean  to  be  rude, 
yet  they  are  always  standing  in  the  picture 
with  their  backs  toward  me. 

They  have  gone  down  to  the  end  of  the 
garden  where  the  fence  is — a  fence  that  is 
made  of  old  railway  "  sleepers  " — which 
tower  away  above  the  tiny  mites.  But  there 
are  some  gaps  in  the  fence  and  the  little 
lassies  have  found  them  out,  and  now  they 
are  standing  looking  through  the  openings, 


lost  in  wonder  at  the  big,  big  .world  on  the 
other  side. 

For  there  is  a  great,  far-stretching  field, 
and  there  is  a  farmhouse  on  the  right,  and 
great  trees  far  away,  touching  the  skies  and 
made  soft  in  the  distance,  and  there  are 
beautiful  patches  of  blue  between  the  white 
clouds  that  are  sailing  aloft — carrying  gold 
from  the  sun  !  And  the  last  thing  of  all 
they  can  see  is  a  little  gate  that  leads  to — 
where  ? — they  can  only  wonder. 

But  what  the  little  ones  are  lost  in  wonder 
most  of  all  about  just  now  are  some  sheep 
that  are  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  One  of 
these  is  wandering  all  by  itseli,  two  are 
lying  together  quite  loving-like,  but  over 
against  these  there  is  a  black  sheep,  lookmg 
on  the  two  in  a  very  threatening  way. 

Oh,  it  was  a  big,  big  world  these  mites 
looked  out  on  through  the  opening  fence  ! 
No  wonder  they  were  lost  in  wonder  ! — there 
was  so  much  light  out  there,  and  so  many 
shadows — and  there  were  the  daisies,  and 
the  green  grass,  and  the  sheep — and  one  of 
these  was  a  hlack  one  !  There  were  pretty 
flowers  all  round  them  in  their  own  garden, 
but  these,  we  may  be  sure,  weren't  half  so 
beautiful  in  their  eyes  as  the  flowers  and 
things  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

Aren't  you  sometimes  just  like  these  little 
ones  ?  Isn't  there  a  big,  big  world  you  want 
very  much  to  see  ?  And  when  you  do  get  a 
glimpse  of  it  now  and  again,  doesn't  it  seem 
a  very,  very  wonderful  world  '?  But  at  present 
there  is  a  fence  between  it  and  you.  There 
is  your  age,  for  instance,  that  is  one  rail — 
you  are  too  young  yet  to  go  out  into  the 
world ;  and  there  is  your  ignorance,  that's 
another  rail — for  there  are  many  things  you 
must  learn  before  it  will  be  safe  to  go  out. 
Yes,  my  darlings,  there  is  a  big  fence  yet 
between  you  and  the  world,  and  it  has  many 
a  rail — but  the  best  fence  of  all  is  mother's 
love  and  father's  love  that  stand  between  you 
now  and  the  big,  strange  world  outside.  You 
sometimes  think  these  keep  you  in ;  yes, 
but  you  don't  know  what  they  are  keeping 
out.  It  is  much,  very  much,  evil  they  are 
keeping  away  from  you  till  you  are  strong 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  understand  the 
evil  yourself  and  fight  against  it. 

But  sometimes  you  do  get  a  peep  through 
the  fence.  What  is  it  that's  there  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  for  I  have  been  often  on  both  sides, 
and  so  I  knoAV.  Learn  this,  then — It  is  the 
same  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  as  on  this. 
There  are  naughty  children  on  this  side  of  i 
the  fence,  and  there  are  naughty  men  and  1 
women  on  the  other  side  too  ;  there  are  good 
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and  there  are 


good 


good 
good 


children  on  this  side, 

people  too  on  the  other.  It  is  the  same  sun 
and  the  same  rain  that  makes  the  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  garden  and  the  beautiful 
daisies  in  the  field,  and  it  is  the  same  sun 
and  the  same  rain  that  makes  the  weeds  in 
the  garden  and  the  poisonous  hemlock  and 
deadly  nightshade  on  the  other  side.  It 
isn't  what  side  of  the  fence  we  are  on  that 
makes  the  difference — in  our  own  safe  garden 
or  out  in  the  world — it's  what  u-e  are  ourselves. 
The  naughty  people  who  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  were  the  naughty  children 
who  were  once  this  side  ;  and  the 
people  on  the  other  side  were  the 
children  this. 

So  don't  think  when  you  go  out  to  see  the 
world  that  it  will  make  you  better  if  you  are 
bad  now  ;  it  won't :  it  may  make  you  worse. 
But  if  you  are  good  now,  and  love  what  is 
good,  then  you  will  find  what  is  good,  and 
what  can  help  you  to  be  better,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  as  well  as  on  this.  It  isn't 
ichere  you  are  that  makes  the  difierence,  it's 
tchat  you  are.  The  sunshine  and  the  rain 
are  the  same  for  the  field  as  for  the  garden, 
but  everything  depends  on  what  they  fall  on. 

Learn  this  too  then — The  black  sheep  you 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  not  all 
black,  and  the  ichite  sheep  are  not  all  ivhite. 
A  black  sheep  is  black  enough,  but  not  so 
black  as  a  crow  or  a  wolf's  mouth,  and  the 
white  sheep  are  very  white — if  you  don't 
look  too  close,  but  if  you  do  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  only  grey — not  black 
and  not  white,  but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  both. 
There  are  some  that  are  very  white,  but 
they  are  the  rare  ones  that  have  been 
washed  and  washed  again,  and  which  keep 
only  in  clean  places  beside  the  pure  stream. 

But  maybe  they  won't  be  sheep  at  all 
that  you  will  *'  go  out  for  to  see."  Very  well, 
let  me  explain  what  I've  been  meaning  all 
along.  There  are  "  black  sheep  "  in  the 
world — bad  men,  very  bad  men,  and  wicked 
women — but  there  are  "black  sheep"  on 
this  side  the  fence  too — bad  boys  and 
naughty  girls.  But  then  they  are  not 
altogether  bad,  there  is  something  good  in 
every  one  of  them.  What  you  have  to  do  on 
this  side  the  fence,  and  on  that  side  too,  is 
to  try  to  find  out  the  good  that  is  in  these, 
and  try  to  make  better  what  is  bad. 

And  there  are  the  "grey  sheep"  in  the 
world— good  men  and  good  women  who  are 
not  altogether  good,  who  sometimes  do 
wrong  things  and  say  wrong  things,  but  are 
sorry  after — and  there  are  "grey  slaeep"  this 
side  of  the  fence — boys  and  girls  who  want 


to  do  right  but  who  sometimes  do  wrong, 
who  want  to  be  good  but  sometimes  are 
naughty.  When  you  come  to  the  "  white 
sheep  "  then,  children,  don't  be  disappointed 
if  you  find  they  are  not  altogether 
white  ;  rather  keep  your  eyes  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  all  black,  and  if  only  you 
can  get  them  to  wash  and  be  clean,  and 
keep  to  clean  ways,  you  will  find  that  they 
can  be  white,  and  very  white  too. 

This  is  all  I  am  going  to  tell  you  to-day  ; 
I  have  told  you  more  than  you  think,  for 
what  I  have  said,  if  you  keep  it  in  mind,  wiU 
grow  and  grow  and  you  will  find  big,  big 
meanings  in  it — when  you  come  to 
understand. 

FIFTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Jesus,  tender  Shepherd." 

Lesson  :  Luke  xviii.  9 — 14. 

Text :  "  But  all  things  that  are  reproved  are  made 
manifest  by  the  light." — Ejihesians  v.  13. 

REPROVED   AND   IMPROVED. 

There  are  two  big  words  here  one  must 
first  make  j)lain.  There  is  the  word  "re- 
proved." I  know  what  you  think  of  that 
word  :  you  think  it  means  to  scold,  to  find 
fault  with,  to  blame.  Any  way,  that  is  what 
you  generally  find  it  to  be  when  anyone 
"  reproves  "  you.  And  that  is  one  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  not  its  first,  its  right  one.  You 
get  at  its  right  meaning  in  a  moment  by 
splitting  it  up  :  you  then  see  that  it  means 
to  re--pYo\e,  to  prove  a  thing  over  again. 

How  do  you  find  out  whether  your  sums 
are  correct  ?  Isn't  it  by  re-proving  them  ? 
First  you  add  them  t(p  one  way,  and  then 
you  try  whether  the  answer  is  correct  by 
adding  them  doiv7i  another.  If  it  is  sub- 
traction or  multiplication  you  are  working 
at  there  is  a  little  difierence  in  the  way  you 
test  your  sum — but  still,  if  you  want  to 
find  out  whether  the  answer  is  correct,  you 
have  to  re-prove  it — to  prove  it  over  again. 

And  it  is  something  like  that  which  is 
spoken  about  here,  for  this  chapter  is  all 
about  proving  and  proving  over  again. 
There,  in  the  tenth  verse,  we  are  told  to 
prove  what  is  right  with  God — "  Prove 
what  is  acceptable  imto  the  Lord  "  ;  and  then 
in  the  eleventh  verse  we  are  told  not  to 
cheat  ourselves  with  bad  things  that  look 
good,  but  rather  to  re-prove  them — find  out 
what  they  really  are — and  condemn  them 
for  making  a  Avrong  answer. 

And  that  is  why  reproving  has  come  to 
mean  chiding.  First  you  have  been  told 
to  do  something,  and  the  way  you  have  done 
it  proves  what  kind  of  a  boy  or  girl  you  are. 
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And  if  you  have  done  it  wrong  and  begun  to 
tell  why,  then  you  are  re-proved,  proved  over 
again ;  for  the  kind  of  excuses  you  make,  or 
the  reasons  you  give,  show  once  again  wdiat 
kind  of  a  boy  or  girl  yoii  are.  You  were 
proved  the  first  time,  but  were  rt'-proved  the 
next  time.  Now,  then,  I  think  we  understand 
what  the  word  means :  it  means  trying  a  thing 
the  second  time,  to  show  what  it  really  is. 

But  then,  again,  there  is  the  word 
"  manifest."  Well,  that  means  simply  to 
show.  The  country  is  just  as  beautiful  on  a 
dark  night  as  in  the  daytime,  only  you  can't 
see  it  then.  It  is  only  when  the  light  comes 
the  beauty  is  made  manifest.  And  sinful 
things  are  often  very  pleasant  at  the  first, 
but  afterwards  they  are  always  seen  to  be 
very  ugly,  and  found  to  give  great  pain. 
They  are  found  out  at  last :  they  are  then 
made  "  manifest."  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be 
bitten  by  a  serpent ;  it  doesn't  give  you  any 
pam  at  first — but  just  the  other  way ;  it 
makes  you  feel  so  pleasant  and  happy,  and 
have  siich  sweet  dreams  I  but  in  the  end  you 
die,  and  then  it  is  "  manifest  "  that  the 
serpent's  bite  was  poisonous. 

"  Re-prove  "  means  to  try  a  thing  over 
again,  to  discover  what  it  really  is  ;  "  mani- 
fest "  means  to  show  what  a  thing  really  is 
after  it  has  been  proved. 

Now,  I  think  we  can  understand  our  text 
better.  It  says  that  light  is  the  great  test 
for  everything.  All  things  are  tested  by  the 
light  and  shown  to  be  what  they  really  are. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  this  in  a  simple 
way  you  may  remember.  Outside  my  study 
window  I  have  a  flower-box.  It's  as  strange 
a  little  garden  as  ever  you  saw.  Some  people 
don't  like  it,  and  they  live  in  my  house  too  ! 
— and  I'm  rather  fond  of  them  in  spite  of 
their  taste  not  being  just  the  same  as  mine. 
But  it  is,  I  admit,  rather  an  odd  flower-box. 
There  are  growing  in  it,  in  their  season, 
geraniums,  calceolarias,  and  common  field 
daisies ;  there  are  dog-violets,  and  humble, 
common  cress,  and  different  grasses  and 
moss,  and  many  an  odd  thing  besides.  I 
need  them  all  for  a  learning  I'm  fond  of,  and 
I  like  them  all,  and  I  see  a  beauty  in  some 
of  them  certain  good  friends  of  mine  say 
they  can't  see — but  that  doesn't  matter  ;  I 
am  proud  of  my  odd  little  garden. 

But  what  makes  some  people  (whom  I 
could  name  if  I  chose,  but  won't)  dislike  my 
box-garden  most  of  all  is — some  bottles 
that  are  there  they  don't  like  the  look  of. 
Inside  these  bottles  is  green,  slimy  stuff  I 
have  gathered  out  of  dark  ditches  and 
stagnant  pools,  and  other  places  you  wouldn't 


care  to  visit  with  me — and  all  that  green 
stuft'  is  full  of  what  you  call  insects,  but 
which  wise  men — venj  •wise  men — call  zoo- 
phytes  and  desmids  and  diatoms,  and  many  a 
nice  long  word  besides  that  makes  the 
creatures  quite  respectable.  But  you  can't 
see  the  little  things  with  your  own  eyes  only 
— you  need  besides  the  glass  eye  that  is 
called  a  microscope  —  and  some  of  the 
creatures  would  frighten  you,  and  if  you 
were  to  drink  the  water  in  which  they  live 
it  would  kill  you. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  about  some  of 
these  creatures  that  live  on  whatever  is 
rotten  and  vile  that  puzzled  me  for  a  long 
time.  I  couldn't  keep  them  :  they  would  die 
away.  Though  I  gathered  them  quite  fresh 
(as  they  would  count  freshness,  tho'  you 
mightn't  be  of  the  same  mind),  yet  after  a 
few  days  they  would  disappear.  What  it  was 
that  killed  them  I  couldn't  make  out,  till  at 
last  I  discovered  it — it  was  the  light  !  That 
same  sunshine  which  made  all  the  different 
plants  round  about  grow  and  thrive  and  be- 
come more  beautiful — killed  outright  these 
evil  things.  Now  I  have  to  keep  them  buried 
in  the  ground  if  I  want  to  preserve  them — 
for  they  perish  at  the  presence  of  the  light. 

So  now,  dear  boys  and  girls,  I  think  you  will 
well  understand  what  the  text  means.  It 
says  that  it  is  light  which  shows  every- 
thing to  be  Avhat  it  really  is.  When  the 
light  comes  on  the  flowers  they're  glad  of  it, 
and  welcome  it — for  they  are  good  and 
wholesome,  and  whatever  is  good  and 
wholesome  loves  the  light  because  the  light 
makes  it  better  ;  but  when  the  light  comes 
on  ugly  things  that  live  en  all  that  is  vile — 
then  tliese  hate  it  and  try  to  hide  from  it, 
but  it  searches  them  out  and  they  die  before 
it.  They  can't  stand  the  light,  because  they 
are  evil. 

You  may  not  have  a  box  in  your 
window  just  like  mine,  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  heart  in  your  bosom  that  is  not 
unlike  it.  DoAvn  in  your  heart  there  is 
something  good,  but  down  there  too  there  is 
something  bad,  and  the  good  likes  to  hear 
about  Jesus,  the  great  Light  of  the  soul — 
but  the  bad  doesn't  like  to  look  on  Him  at 
all.  Whenever  you  have  done  anything 
wrong  you  want  to  hide  from  the  Lord,  like 
as  Adam  did.  That  shows  you  have  done 
wrong,  for  it  proves  you  over  again — you 
don't  want  the  light  because  you  are  loving 
the  evil.  Y''et,  dear  children,  that  is  the 
very  time  you  should  come  to  Jesus — for  it 
is  only  by  the  Light — by  Him — the  evil  can 
be  destroyed  and  the  good  be  made  to  grow. 
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L— HOME  NOTES. 

CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE. 

TT  is  full  time  tliat  theatrical  managers  should 
be  taught  tliat  great  as  they  are  they  cannot 
ignore  the  law  of  the  land  or  set  it  at  defiance,  as 
they  have  done  for  so  long  in  spite  of  School  Boards 
and  magistrates  ;  if  Parliament  has  ordained  that 
children  below  a  certain  age  shall  go  to  school  and 
shall  not  be  employed,  let  us  have  the  law  either 
obeyed  or  repealed,  that  wo  may  know  exactly 
where  we  stand.  It  may  seem  hard  that  children 
should  be  prevented  from  adding  to  the  family 
earnings  in  this  way,  but  those  who  read  two 
letters  which  ajjpeared  in  the  Times,  one  from 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  the  other  from  Mr.  Henshaw 
Russell,  the  manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  course 
we  have  taken  is  the  right  one,  and  that  for  the 
children's  own  sake  we  are  bound  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  Mrs.  Fawcett  proves  with  charac- 
teristic clearness  and  force  that  the  employment 
of  young  children  in  our  theatres  is  bad  for  the 
little  ones  and  bad  for  the  stage  ;  that  it  is  so  far 
undoing  the  legislation  that  has  produced  such 
striking  resiilts  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
diminution  of  sickness,  poverty,  crime,  and  death. 
Her  arguments  are  unanswerable,  and  Mr.  Russell 
unintentionally  drives  them  home.  He  describes 
the  scene  at  the  Crystal  Palace  when  the  children 
who  had  been  acting  were  dismissed  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  tells  us  how 
one  tiny  mite  remarked  amid  her  tears,  "My 
money  paid  the  rent."  Pitiable  and  pathetic 
indeed,  but  not  quite  as  Mr.  Russell  sees  it.  What 
it  means  is  that  the  child  was  working  whilst  its 
parents  were  idling,  or  possibly  drinking  ;  for  the 
School  Board  visitors  tell  us  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  those  parents  whose  children  are  on  the  stage 
turn  out  to  be  hopeless  and  confirmed  drunkards. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  stronger  reason 
for  upholding  and  carrying  out  the  law. 

THE  CRY  FOR  CONSCRIPTION. 

The  response  which  Lord  Wolseley's  demand 
for  conscrii)tion  has  called  out  in  tiie  country 
shows  clearly  that  as  yet  we  are  not  willing  that 
our  young  men  should  be  taken  from  the  factory, 
the  workshop,  and  the  office,  to  give  up  tliree 
years  or  more  of  tlieir  life  to  enable  us  to  meddle 
in  the  quarrels  of  Continental  Powers.  What  has 
been  said  about  the  effect  of  military  training  on 
character  is  really  quite  beside  the  point.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  a  social  revolution  on  the 
chance  of  securing  moral  results  of  a  very  doubtful 
kind.  Health  and  strength  may  be  ensured,  if  we 
care  to  take  the  trouble,  in  other  and  better  ways. 


We  can  inculcate  habits  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  without  so  vast  a  sacrifice.  And  as  for 
order,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid, 
everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of  a  mob, 
say  in  Paris,  or  in  Frankfort,  knows  \ery  well 
that  it  is  not  more  orderly  than  an  English  crowd, 
wliile  it  is  far  more  cruel. 

OUR  NEW  RULERS. 

The  County  Councils  are  settling  doM-n  to  their 
work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  montlis  they 
will  begin  to  make  their  influence  felt.  The  con- 
test in  most  parts  of  the  country  has  been  carried 
on  far  too  nmch  along  the  old  party  lines,  and  the 
election  of  Aldermen  has  tended  to  intensify  the 
political  distinction,  save  where  majorities  were 
wise  enough  not  to  press  their  rights  to  the  extreme. 
In  Wales,  indeed,  the  division  has  been  specially 
deep,  and  the  most  reasonable  offers  of  compro- 
mise have  been  almost  everywhere  rejected  by 
those  who  are  now  in  power,  a  result  that  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  how  persistently 
place  and  authority  had  been  practically  mono- 
polised, so  far  as  local  afiairs  are  concerned,  by  a 
sect  and  party  forming  a  minority  of  the  people. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  elections  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  small  immber  of  Socialist 
candidates  that  has  sought  or  secured  election. 
Indeed,  John  Burns  is  almost  the  only  man  of 
any  real  prominence  who  will  sit  in  the  new 
Councils  to  represent  his  party.  This  is  a  genuine 
misfortune,  for  experience  is  more  eti'ective  than 
any  amount  of  argument  in  convincing  Socialists 
that  their  proi)osals  are,  for  the  most  part,  imprac- 
ticable, and  there  is  nothing  so  steadying  to  an 
orator  as  a  good  dose  of  administrative  work. 

THE   GIFFORD   LECTURERS. 

It  must  be  about  two  years  ago  that  Lord 
Gifford,  by  his  will,  founded  lectureships  o'.i 
religion  in  each  of  the  four  Scotch  Universities. 
The  scheme  is  now  completed,  the  lecturers 
appointed,  and  three  out  of  the  four  have  alreaily 
begun  work.  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stirling  at  Edin- 
burgh, Professor  Max  Miiller  at  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  at  St.  Andrew's,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  at  Aberdeen.  The 
lecturers  have  been  admirably  selected  ;  they  are 
all  men  of  ability  and  distinction,  widely  differing 
in  power,  and  hail  the  Universities  all  uniteil  to 
secure  that  the  different  sides  of  the  great  sul)ject 
slumld  be  fairly  represented,  they  could  lianlly 
have  made  a  better  choice.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
Stirling  is  a  philosopher,  and  will  eximund  tlie 
metaphysical  basis  upon  which  religious  faith 
may  T)e  considered  to  rest  ;  Professor  Max 
Mlillcr  is  famous  as  an  iiutiiority  on  comparative 
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religion,  and  especially  for  his  unequalled  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  systems  of  the  East ;  Mr. 
Lang  is  a  student  of  mythology  ;  ISIr.  Tylor  of 
the  primitive  culture  to  be  found  among  infant 
or  barbarous  races.  Each  of  them  has  his  special 
task  and  special  capacity  for  accomplishing  it, 
and  all  are  men  of  large  ideas  and  open  minds. 

A  PROJECT  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

In  a  number  of  Church  Bells,  published  early  in 
the  year,  and  now  again  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  Earl  Nelson  presses  upon  Christians  of 
all  Churches  the  urgent  need  of  Union  for  the 
removal  of  social  evils.  \se  are  already  acting 
together  in  many  ways  to  promote  purity,  temper- 
ance, thrift,  health,  and  education ;  cannot  the 
union  be  made  more  complete,  he  asks ;  more 
permanent,  more  systematic,  and  more  statesman- 
like ?  He  would  invite  the  sympathy  and  the  help 
of  all  who  acknowledge  one  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  suggests  that  a  council  should  be  formed  in 
every  town  and  district,  with  a  central  council  in 
London,  on  which  chosen  representatives  of  every 
Church  might  meet  to  investigate  in  common  the 
social  and  moral  curses  of  the  day  and  the  best 
means  of  cure.  Such  a  scheme,  he  thinks,  would 
develop  a  spirit  that  might  ultimately  lead  to 
reunion  on  a  still  larger  scale  ;  union  in  work 
would  bring  on  unity  in  worship.  The  evils 
of  division  are  so  great  that  no  scheme  for 
drawing  Christians  closer  together  should  be 
lightly  rejected  ;  but  is  it  quite  certain  that 
conferences  of  this  kind  would  ensure  agreement 
even  in  the  cause  of  social  and  moral  reform  ? 
It  would  probably  be  found  that  differences  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrine  are  not  mere 
surface  characteristics,  but  indicate  corresponding 
lines  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  cleavage  vitally 
aflecting  men's  attitude  towards  questions  of  every 
kind.  Can  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  born 
democrats,  on  the  one  hand,  like  Dr.  John 
Clifibrd  and  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (who,  by 
the  way,  accepts  these  overtures  with  remarkable 
cordiality),  and  those  who  have  been  trained 
under  traditions  absolutely  antagonistic,  like  Dr. 
Liddon  and  Dr.  King  on  the  other,  would  not 
each  regard  the  problem  in  a  dift'erent  light  and 
endeavour  to  solve  it  in  a  different  way  ?  It 
might  very  possibly  increase  the  strife  which  it 
should  have  lessened. 

LONDON  FLOWER  GIRL  MISSION :  AN  OFFER. 

One  of  the  readers  of  our  article  on  the  London 
Flower  Girl  Mission,  in  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
December,  1888,  has  offered  £100  towards  the 
£1,000  necessary  to  acquire  the  night  accom- 
modation absolutely  necessary  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  work  it  is  doing.  The  offer  is  con- 
ditional on  the  remaining  £900  being  found.  The 
Mission  has  set  its  hand  to  a  splendid  work.     It 


is  for  the  young — for  girls — for.  the  poorest  of 
them,  who  simply  sink  amid  the  dangers  of  the 
street ;  who  need  but  strong  sympathetic  Christian 
element  in  their  lives  to  keep  them  for  decent 
womanhood.  We  tnist  that  our  reader's  generous 
challenge  may  be  generously  accepted.  It  would  be 
pleasant  if  The  Sunday  Magazine  should  give 
to  these  London  street  girls  a  pure  place  to  sleep 
in.  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Henderson,  of  8,  Gled- 
how  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.,  and  the  Editor  of 
The  Sunday  Magazine  will  gladly  undertake  to 
receive  contributions. 

COMPARATIVE  MORALITY. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  British  WceMy  from 
the  Amico  di  Casa  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate, 
but  at  any  rate  they  are  sufficiently  true  to  facts 
for  illustrating  the  remarka.ble  moral  contrast 
between  those  countries  in  Europe  which  are  free 
from  the  priest  and  his  power,  and  those  in  which 
he  is  practically  the  sole  representative  of 
religious  mfiuence.  Priest-ridden  peoples  are 
more  lax  and  more  violent,  as  the  following 
table  of  statistics  very  clearly  shows  : — 

BIRTHS. 

In  London    24|  legitimate  for  1  illegitimate. 

,,  Paris    2^^        ,,  1 

,,  Brussels  IJ  ,,  1  ,, 

,,  Vienna    1  „  l^^g      ,, 

,,  Rome  1  „  2|        ,, 

MURDERS  AND  ASSASSINATIONS. 

In  England 1  for  178,000  persons. 

,,  Holland  1    ,,    163,000 

„  Prussia    1    ,,    100,000 

,,  Austria   1   ,,     77,000 

,,  Spain  1   ,,       4,113        ,, 

„  Naples 1   „       2,750 

,,  Roman  States  1   ,,  750        ,, 

One  must  not,  of  course,  forget  that  race  and 
climate  have  some  share  in  producing  these 
differences,  but  taken  alone  their  influence  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  account  for  the  disparity. 
The  true  secret  lies  deeper  still.  A  Church  which 
claims  existence  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
and  which  in  many  of  the  countries  named  has 
been  the  sole  Church,  cannot  be  free  from  the 
deep  reproach  of  facts  like  these. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE   FUTURE  OF  FRANCE. 

General  Boulanger  has  inflicted  one  more  blow 
upon  the  Republic  which  he  professes  to  support, 
and  his  triumpiiant  return  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine  bodes  evil  for  the  future.  It  is  no 
ordinary  political  crisis  which  is  beginning  to 
loom  on  the  horizon  ;  it  is  revolution.  By  his 
recent  policy  in  appealing  to  the  electors  of  one 
constituency  after  another,  the  General  has  been 
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testing  the  opinion  of  the  country,  not  on  a 
policy,  for  he  has  been  too  shrewd  to  state  one, 
but  on  a  person ;  not  on  his  opinions,  but  on  liim- 
self.  It  is  a  plebiscite  in  everything  but  in 
name,  and  he  is  following  the  evil  example  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  even  to  his  paltry  perjuries.  He 
embodies  two  fatal  instincts,  the  hatred  of 
Parliamentary  government  and  hostility  to 
Germany.  His  success  would  be  the  triumph  of 
Ciesarism ;  it  would  mean  war  abroad  and  tyranny 
at  home ;  the  dominion  of  the  priest  and  of  the 
sword. 

THE  TRAGEDY  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Two  consecutive  years  in  the  nineteenth 
century  will  now  be  famous  in  history  for  the 
death  of  Princes.  "Wlien  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  last  met  at  our 
great  national  festival  eighteen  months  ago, 
among  all  the  assembly  of  younger  men  they 
would  have  been  the  very  last  to  be  picked  out  as 
doomed  to  an  early  death.  But  destiny  now,  as 
of  old,  is  WTapped  in  mystery,  and  her  hand 
strikes  from  out  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  What 
these  tM-o  Princes  seemed  to  promise  we  know  ; 
what  they  Mould  have  been  in  power  we  shall 
never  know  now.  It  will  remain  for  all  time  an 
unsolved  problem  whether  they  would  have  held 
together  the  empires  built  up  with  infinite  toil 
and  pain  by  others,  or  whether,  aiming  at  nobler 
ideals  and  following  purer  methods  of  statesman- 
ship, they  would  have  seen  the  whole  fabric  sink 
back  into  shattered  fragments  again. 

A  DANGEROUS  APPEAL  TO  THE  EMPRESS 
FREDERICK. 

The  terrible  attack  upon  the  Bismarck  Dynasty 
which  ai)peared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
last  month  has  stirred  all  Europe,  and  the  German 
Chancellor  is  furious.  So  far  as  the  Bismarcks 
are  concerned,  most  people  will  feel  that  the 
punishment,  if  severe,  is  iust ;  but  the  appeal  to 
the  Empress  Frederick,  ■with  Avhich  the  writer 
closes,  surely  touches  the  furthest  limits  of 
unwisdom.  Suspected  and  distrusted,  if  not 
absolutely  disliked,  as  she  already  is  by  thousands 
of  honest  Germans,  she  is  entreated  to  make 
her  home  and  herself  the  centre  of  a  new  cause, 
to  establish  her  Court  as  the  rallying  point  of 
those  who  by  instinct  and  conviction  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  system  of  sheer  brute  force  now 
embodied  in  the  Chancellor  and  his  son.  What 
could  be  more  fatal  to  her  possible  influence  for 
good  among  the  people  of  her  adoption  ?  The 
conception  of  a  Court  removed  from  intrigues  and 
prejudices,  where  "Art,  science,  letters,  philan- 
thropy, and  all  that  ennobles  life  and  tends  to  lift 
man  nearer  to  God  would  find  a  natural  house, 
stately  and  yet  simple,  imperial  and  yot  human, 
the  cosmopolitan  capital  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world  " — such  a  conception  as 


this  is  noble  indeed  as  an  ideal,  but  it  would  be 
perilous  in  practice.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  out 
intrigue,  and  even  the  suspicion  of  its  presence 
there  would  be  enough  to  confound  and  ruin  the 
scheme  ;  for  the  nation  at  large,  intoxicated  by 
physical  force  as  it  now  is,  would  see  in  it  a 
deliberate  tattempt  to  sap  and  destroy  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  conceives  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire  to  rest. 

JUSTICE  IN  INDIA. 

Two  incidents  of  a  most  unpleasant  kind  which 
have  recently  occurred  in  India  may  well  make 
us  anxious  about  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  officials  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  during  an 
important  trial,  two  native  magistrates,  if  not 
more,  gave  evidence  in  court  which  proved  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  notorious 
corruption,  both  in  acquiring  and  retaining  their 
posts.  The  confession  was  public,  the  scandal 
notorious.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  these  men  were 
allowed  by  the  Executive  to  return  home  and 
perform  their  duties  as  before,  and  when  some  of 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  made  a  strong 
though  informal  protest  against  such  an  iniquity. 
Lord  Reay,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  went  as  far 
as  he  could  venture  in  rebuking  them  for  their 
interference.  The  other  case  was  not  one  of 
corruption,  though  it  is  equally  serious.  A  native 
girl  at  Patna,  alleged  to  be  of  an  age  to  act  for 
herself,  was  taken  away  from  her  friends  and 
restored  to  her  mother  and  step-father,  under 
circumstances  which  doomed  her  to  a  life  of 
infamy,  and  that  by  an  English  official's  decree. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  magistrate 
was  consciously  and  wilfully  unjust,  but  the  report 
of  the  evidence  proves  most  clearly  that  he  decided 
ignorantly  and  with  prejudice.  In  the  other 
instance,  happily  for  our  credit,  a  remedy  was  at 
hand,  and  a  full  Bench  of  the  High  Court 
directed  that  the  corrupt  magistrates  should  be 
lirosecuted  on  a  criminal  charge  ;  but  it  was  not 
so  here.  Though  Mr.  A.  S.  Dyer  instantly  took 
up  the  case  and  appealed  to  the  Governor  him- 
self, it  was  in  vain  ;  those  in  authority  evidently 
supposing  that  any  man  who  would  end  a  telegram 
with  a  text  of  Scripture  must  either  be  a  knave 
or  a  fool,  and  one  whose  protest  they  might  safely 
disregard. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

A  WISE  STEP. 

A  short  paragraph  slipped  into  the  Chronicle  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  announces  a  very 
important  decision  on  the  part  of  tlie  Directors. 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  to  encourage 
offers  of  service  from  young  unmarried  men,  who 
have  had  a  good  general  education,  but  liave  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  theological  training  at 
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any  college,  provided  that  they  have  already  been 
successfully  engaged  in  some  form  of  Christian 
work.  These  volunteers  will  he  accepted  for  a 
definite  term  of  years  and  will  be  employed  as  lay 
workers,  whatever  that  distinction  may  imply  ; 
once  out  in  the  Mission  field,  capacity  not 
ordination  is  sure  to  distinguish  one  man  from 
another.  The  policy  is  certainly  a  wise  one ; 
other  societies  have  already  adopted  it  Avith  the 
happiest  results,  and  it  tends  to  satisfy  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  our  time, 
a  full  supply  of  men,  gifted  with  varying  powers, 
and  capable  of  undertaking  widely  differing  forms 
of  work. 

HOW  THE  MONEY  GOES. 

The  February  number  of  the  Gleaner  answers  a 
very  familiar  charge  in  a  veiy  effective  way. 
We  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  income  is  spent  at  home, 
and  that  £50,000  must  be  struck  off  every  year 
before  a  penny  goes  out  to  the  Mission  Field. 
But  what  are  the  facts:  "The  way  to  reckon 
what  becomes  of  the  money  is  to  calculate  the 
proportionate  cost  of  different  branches,  thus  : — 
Out  of  each  sovereign  expended  by  the  Society 
in  the  year  1887-8,  no  less  than  7s.  was  spent  in 
India,  2s.  8d.  in  Africa,  Is.  5d.  in  China,  Is.  4d. 
in  North-West  America,  Is.  OJd.  in  Ceylon,  lid. 
in  Palestine  and  Egj'pt,  8d.  in  Japan,  5d.  in  the 
North  Pacific,  4d.  in  New  Zealand,  2id.  in  Persia, 
and  2Jd.  in  Mauritius,  making  16s.  2Jd.  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  Missions.  Then  6d.  went  towards 
the  training  of  missionaries  before  going  out,  and 
10^ d.  in  the  support  of  old  missionaries  retired, 
and  widows  and  children  of  dead  missionaries, 
making  a  grand  total  of  what  is  really  Mission 
expenditure  of  17s.  7d.  in  the  pound.  Of  the 
remaining  2s.  5d.  we  spend  Is.  6d.  on  the  various 
charges  for  '  collection  of  funds,'  including  pub- 
lications, and  lid.  on  'administration.'  What 
the  Committee  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce,  if 
possible,  the  Is.  6d.  and  the  lid.,  in  order  to  add 
a  penny  or  two  to  the  16s.  2id.  They  certainly 
will,  if  they  can." 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

FATHER  GAVAZZI. 

A  reputation  soon  fades  away,  especially  the 
reputation  of  a  great  orator,  and  the  name  of 
Gavazzi  has  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  England  at 
any  rate,  though  its  inlluence  still  lingers  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Only  those  who  have  listened  to 
him  as  he  tumultuously  swept  through  the  whole 
range  of  emotion,  ringing  the  changes  on  scorn, 
pathos,  and  passion,  now  pleading  in  broken 
accents,  now  thundering  like  a  storm  among  the 
mountains,  can  have  any  conception  of  his  force, 
and  those  who  heard  him  at  his  best  are  far  on  in 


years  by  now.  His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to 
freedom,  the  first  forty  years  of  it  to  free  Italy,  the 
remaining  forty  to  free  Faith  as  well.  As  a  monk, 
it  was  to  the  Pope  that  he  looked  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  dominion  of  Austria  and  France, 
but  when  in  1848  Pius  IX.  turned  his  back  upon 
his  former  policy  and  recalled  his  troops,  Gavazzi 
lost  faith  in  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy  at  the  same 
time.  The  links  that  bound  him  to  Rome  were 
broken,  and  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
wandered  through  Europe  and  America,  fiercely 
denouncing  the  Church  to  which  he  had  once 
clung.  At  last  the  leader  he  longed  for  appeared 
in  Garibaldi,  and  he  followed  the  great  Italian 
patriot  throughout  his  campaigns,  till  at  last  he 
saw  Italy  united  and  its  capital  restored.  His 
political  ideal  realised,  he  devoted  all  his  strength 
and  energy  to  the  cause  of  religious  reform.  He 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church,  settled  in 
Rome,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years  laboured 
there  as  pastor,  evangelist,  and  teacher,  training 
a  younger  generation  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
he  had  begun. 

THE  EIGHT  KEV.   JOSHUA  HUGHES. 

The  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  can  hardly  be  for- 
gotten in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Church.  For 
more  than  a  generation  no  native  born  and  bred 
had  been  appointed  to  a  Welsh  See ;  and  when  in 
1870  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  out  Mr.  Hughes,  then  a 
hard-working  parish  priest,  for  a  post  both  of 
honour  and  power,  it  seemed  to  the  Welsh  as  if 
the  days  of  old  had  come  back  again.  For,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Record  said,  without  the  least  touch 
of  exaggeration  :  "Dr.  Hughes  was  a  Welshman 
by  birth,  a  Welshman  by  education,  a  Welshman 
by  feeling  and  instinct.  His  clerical  experience 
was  gathered  exclusively  in  Wales,  and  he 
governed  as  bishop  where  he  had  served  as 
presbyter."  If  ever  the  people  of  Wales  are  to 
be  won  back  to  the  Established  Church  he  was 
the  one  man  to  achieve  the  apparently  hopeless 
task,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  improved 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  Principality  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  his  influence.  But  in 
spite  of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  notwith- 
standing his  energy  and  zeal,  his  sense  and  his 
tact,  he  did  not  win  a  complete  success.  The 
current  of  events  was  running  the  other  way,  and 
he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  stream.  During  his  later  years  he  had 
to  witness  a  conflict  which  he  was  powerless  to 
avert,  fought  with  a  bitterness  and  intensity  of 
feeling  which  only  those  engaged  in  it  can  fully 
realise.  And,  most  ciuel  stroke  of  all,  when  he 
was  lying  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  unable 
to  take  any  final  and  decisive  step,  those  who 
should  have  known  him  better  taunted  him  with 
clinging  to  office  when  he  was  incapable  of 
discharging  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  This, 
happily,  he  did  not  live  to  know. 


'To  find  some  twig  of  blackthorn  liougli 
Wliicli  bravely  blows  its  licniM  Itlooni." 
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THE   STORT  OF  A   STRUGGLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR, 

Author  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  ok  Ouange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII.— A  MEETING  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

"  All  faiths  are  to  their  own  believers  just, 
For  none  believe  because  they  will,  but  must ; 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man." 

l)ri/den. 

"  .     .     .     if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues  good  or  bad  for  humankind, 
Is  tiappy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightuess,  like  a  man  inspired  : 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made  ;  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need." 

Wordsworth. 

"  Ah  !  Love  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another,  through  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams  !  " 

THE  gathering  at  Don  Valasco's  was 
constantly  repeated  in  various  degrees 
of  splendour  among  the  loyal  Mexicans  of  the 
city.  They  were  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause  as  the  Americans  were. 
"  They  had  graciously  permitted  Americans 
to  make  homes  in  their  country ;  now  they 
wanted  not  only  to  build  heretic  churches 
and  sell  heretic  Bibles,  but  also  to  govern 
Texas  after  their  own  fashion."  From  a 
Mexican  point  of  view  the  American  settlers 
were  a  godless,  atheistical,  quarrelsome  set 
of  ingi-ates ;  for  eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten, 
and  Mexicans  disliked  to  remember  that 
their  own  independence  had  been  won  by  the 
aid  of  the  very  men  they  were  now  trying  to 
force  into  subjection. 

The  two  parties  were  already  in  array  in 
every  house  in  the  city.  The  Senora  at 
variance  with  her  daughters,  their  Irish  cook 
quarreling  with  their  Mexican  servants,  only 
represented  a  state  of  things  nearly  universal ; 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  Mexicans  at 
Gonzales  to  disarm  the  Americans,  the 
animosity  constantly  increased. 

In  every  church,  the  priests — more  bitter, 
fierce,  and  revengeful  than  either  the  civil  or 
military  power — urged  on  the  people  an 
exterminating  war ;  a  black  flag  waved  from 
the  Missions,  and  fired  every  heart  with  an 
unrelenting  vengeance  and  hatred ;  to  slay 
a  heretic  was  a  free  pass  through  the  dolorous 
pains  of  purgatory,  for  the  priesthood  foresaw 
that  the  triumph  of  the  American  element 
meant  the  triumph  of  Freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  abohtion  of  their  own  despotism. 
To  them  the  struggle  was  one  involving  all 
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the  privileges  of  then-  order,  and  they  urged 
on  the  fight  with  passionate  denunciations  of 
the  foe,  and  with  magnificent  promises  of 
spiritual  favours  and  blessuigs ;  in  the  fortress, 
the  plaza,  the  houses,  the  churches,  the 
streets,  their  fiery  words  kept  society  in  a 
ferment. 

But  through  all  this  turmoil  the  small 
duties  of  life  went  on.  Soldiers  were  parading 
the  streets,  and  keeping  watch  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  men  were  solemnly 
swearing  allegiance  to  Santa  Anna,  or  flying 
by  night  to  the  camp  of  the  Americans ;  life 
and  death  were  held  at  a  pin's  fee,  but 
eating  and  dressing,  dancing  and  flirting 
were  pursued  with  an  eagerness  typical  of 
pleasure  caught  in  the  passing. 

And  every  hour  these  elements  gathered 
intensity.  The  always  restless  populace  of 
San  Antonio  was  at  a  feverish  point  of 
impatience.  They  wanted  the  war  at  their 
doors.  They  wanted  the  quarrel  fought  out 
on  their  own  streets.  Business  took  a 
secondary  place.  Men  fingered  weapons 
and  dreamt  of  blood,  until  the  temper  of  the 
town  was  as  boisterous  and  vehement  as  the 
temper  of  the  amphitheatre  when  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  bulls  and  the 
mataderos. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  Antonia  to  lock  the 
door  upon  this  pervading  spirit.  After  Dr. 
Worth's  flight  it  became  necessary  for  her 
to  assume  control  over  the  household.  She 
had  promised  him  to  do  so,  and  she  was 
resolved  in  spite  of  all  opposition  to  follow 
out  his  instructions.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task. 

Fray  Ignatius  had  both  the  Senora  and 
Kachela  completely  under  his  subjection. 
MoUy,  the  Irish  cook,  was  already  dis- 
satisfied. The  doctor  had  saved  her  life,, 
and  given  her  a  good  home  and  generous 
wages,  and  while  the  doctor  was  happy  and 
prosperous  Molly  was  accordingly  grateful ; 
but  a  few  words  from  the  priest  set  affairs 
in  a  far  pleasanter  light  to  her — "  She  was 
a  true  Catholic,  the  saints  sent  the  heretic 
doctor  to  her  help  ;  it  was  therefore  the 
saints  to  whom  gratitude  was  due.  Had 
she  not  earned  her  good  wage,  and  would 
not  Don  Angel  Sandoval  give  her  a  still 
larger  sum  ?  or  even  the  Brothers  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  ?  "     Molly  listened  to 
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these  •words  with  a  complacent  pleasure, 
she  reflected  that  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  be  where  she  could  entirely 
forget  that  she  had  ever  been  hungry  and 
friendless  and  lying  at  death's  door. 

Antonia  knew  also  that  Eachela  was  at 
heart  unfaithful,  and  soon  the  conviction 
was  forced  on  her  that  servants  are  never 
faithful  beyond  the  line  of  their  own 
interest — that  it  is,  indeed,  against  certain 
primary  laws  of  nature  to  expect  it. 
Certainly  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  was  in  all  their  dependents  a  kmd  of 
satisfaction  in  their  misfortunes. 

The  doctor  had  done  them  favours,  how 
unpleasant  was  their  memory  !  The  Senora 
had  offended  them  by  the  splendour  of  her 
dress  and  her  complacent  air  of  happiness. 
Antonia' s  American  ways  and  her  habit  of 
sitting  for  hom-s  with  a  book  in  her  hand 
were  great  irritations. 

"  She  wishes  to  be  thought  wiser  than 
other  women,  as  wise  even  as  a  holy  priest — 
She  !  that  never  goes  to  mass,  and  is  nearly 
a  heretic,"  said  the  house  steward.  "And 
as  for  the  Senorita  Isabel,  a  little  trouble 
will  be  good  for  her !  Holy  Mary !  the  way 
she  has  been  pampered  and  petted  !  It  is 
an  absurdity.  '  Little  dear  '  and  '  angel ' 
are  the  hardest  words  she  hears.  Si!  if 
God  did  not  mercifully  abate  a  little  the 
rich,  they  would  grow  to  be  '  almightys.'  " 

This  was  the  tone  of  the  conversation  of 
the  servants  of  the  household.  It  was  not 
an  unnatural  tone,  but  it  was  a  very 
unhappy  one  ;  people  cannot  escape  from 
the  mood  of  mind  they  habitually  indulge, 
and  from  the  animus  of  the  words  they 
habitually  use,  and  Antonia  felt  and 
understood  the  antagonistic  atmosphere ; 
for  the  things  which  we  know  best  of  all 
^re  precisely  the  things  which  no  one  has 
€ver  told  us. 

The  Senora  in  a  plain  black  serge  gown, 
and  a  black  rchuzo  over  her  head,  spent  her 
time  in  prayers  and  penances.  The  care  of 
her  household  had  always  been  delegated  to 
her  steward  and  to  Eachela,  while  the 
duties  that  more  especially  belonged  to  her 
had  been  fulfilled  by  her  husband  and  by 
Antonia.  In  many  respects  she  was  but  a 
grown  up  baby,  and  so,  in  this  great 
extremity,  the  only  duty  which  pressed  upon 
her  was  the  idea  of  supplicating  the  saints  to 
take  charge  of  her  unhappy  affairs. 

And  Fray  Ignatius  was  daily  more  hard 
with  her.  Antonia  even  suspected  from  his 
growing  intolerance  and  bitterness  that 
the   Americans    were    gaining    unexpected 


advantages ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  happening.  She  could  hear  from  afar 
off  the  marching  and  movements  of  soldiers, 
the  blare  of  military  music,  the  faint  echoes 
of  hurrahing  multitudes  ;  but  there  was  no 
one  to  give  her  any  certain  information. 
Still,  she  guessed  something  from  the  auger 
of  the  priest  and  the  reticence  of  the  Mexican 
servants.  If  good  fortune  had  been  with 
Santa  Anna,  she  was  sure  she  would  have 
heard  of  "  The  glorious,  the  invincible,  the 
magnificent  President  de  la  Republica  Mexicana, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  West  "  / 

It  was  not  permitted  her  to  go  into  the  city, 
a  proposal  to  do  so  had  been  met  with  a 
storm  of  angry  amazement ;  and  steam  and 
electricity  had  not  then  annihilated  distance 
and  abolished  suspense.  She  could  but 
wonder,  and  hope,  and  try  to  read  the  truth 
from  a  covert  inspection  of  the  face  and 
words  of  Fray  Ignatius. 

Between  this  monk  and  herself  the 
breach  was  hourly  widening.  With  angry 
pain  she  saw  her  mother  tortured  between 
the  fact  that  she  loved  her  husband  and 
the  horrible  doubt  that  to  love  him  was  a 
mortal  sin.  She  understood  the  underlying 
motive  which  prompted  the  priest  to  urge 
upon  the  Senora  the  removal  of  herself  and 
her  daughters  to  the  convent.  His  offer  to 
take  charge  of  the  Worth  residencia  and 
estate,  was  in  her  conviction  a  proposal 
to  rob  them  of  all  rights  in  it.  She  felt 
certain  that,  whatever  the  Church  once 
grasped  in  its  iron  hand,  it  would  for  ever 
retain. 

And  both  to  Isabel  and  herself  the  thought 
of  a  convent  was  now  horrible.  "  They  will 
force  me  to  be  a  nun,"  said  Isabel;  "and 
then  what  will  Luis  do  ?  and  they  will  never 
tell  me  anything  about  my  father  and  my 
brother ;  I  should  never  hear  of  them  any 
more,  unless  the  good  God  was  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  meet  them  in  His  heaven!  "  And 
Antonia  had  still  darker  and  more  fearful 
thoughts.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  stories 
whispered  to  her  childhood  of  dreadful  fates 
reserved  for  contumacious  and  disobedient 
women.  Whenever  Fray  Ignatius  looked 
at  her  she  felt  as  if  she  were  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Inquisition. 

Never  had  days  passed  so  wearily  and 
anxiously,  never  had  nights  been  so  terrible. 
The  sisters  did  not  dare  to  talk  much  to- 
gether ;  they  doubted  Eachela,  they  were 
sure  their  words  were  listened  to  and  re- 
peated. They  were  not  permitted  to  be  alone 
with  the  Senora;  Fray  Ignatius  had  par- 
ticularly warned   Eachela  to  prevent  this. 
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He  was  gradually  bringing  the  unhappy 
woman  into  what  he  called  "  a  heavenly 
mind  " — the  influence  of  her  daughters  he 
was  sure  would  be  that  of  worldly  aft'ections 
and  sinful  liberty.  And  Eachela  obeyed  the 
confessor  so  faithfully  that  the  Senora  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  solitary  confinement, 
every  day  her  will  was  growing  weaker, 
her  pathetic  obedience  more  childlike  and 
absolute. 

But  at  midnight,  when  everyone  was 
asleep,  Antonia  stepped  softly  into  her 
sister's  room  and  talked  to  her.  They  sat 
in  Isabel's  bed  clasping  each  other's  hand  in 
the  dark,  and  speaking  in  whispers.  Then 
Antonia  warned  and  strengthened  Isabel. 
She  told  her  all  her  fears,  she  persuaded 
her  to  control  her  wilfulness,  to  be  obedient, 
and  to  assume  the  childlike  thoughtlessness 
which  best  satisfied  Fray  Ignatius.  "  He 
told  you  to-day  to  be  happy — that  he  would 
think  for  you.  My  darling,  let  him  believe 
that  is  the  thing  you  want,"  said  Antonia  ; 
*'  I  assure  you  we  shall  be  the  safer  for  it." 

"  He  said  to  me  yesterday,  when  I  asked 
him  about  the  war — '  Do  not  inquire,  child, 
into  things  you  do  not  understand  ;  that  is 
to  be  irreligious ' ;  and  then  he  made  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  as  if  I  had  put  a  bad  thought 
into  his  heart.  We  are  afraid  all  day,  and 
we  sit  whispering  all  night  about  our  fears — 
that  is  the  state  we  are  in.  The  Lord  sends 
us  nothing  but  misfortune,  Antonia." 

"  My  darling,  tell  the  Lord  your  sorrow 
then,  but  do  not  repine  to  Eachela  or  Fray 
Ignatius — that  is  to  complain  to  the  merci- 
less of  the  All  Merciful." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  wicked,  Antonia  ? 
What  excuse  could  I  offer  to  His  Divine 
Majesty  if  I  spoke  evil  of  Him  to  Eachela 
and  Fray  Ignatius  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  them  are  our  friends — do 
you  think  so?" 

"  Fray  Ignatius  looks  like  a  goblin,  he 
gives  me  a  shiver  when  he  looks  at  me  ;  and 
as  for  Eachela,  I  already  hate  her!  " 
I     "  Do  not  trust  her  ;  you  need  not  hate 
I  her,  Isabel." 

"  Antonia,  I  know  that  I  shall  eternally 
hate  her,  for  I  am  sure  that  our  angels  are 
at  variance." 

In  conversations  like  these  the  anxious 
girls  passed  the  long  and  often  very  cold 
nights.  The  days  were  still  worse,  for,  as 
November  went  slowly  away,  the  circum- 
stances which  sm-rounded  their  lives  appeared 
to  constantly  gather  a  more  decided  and  a 
bitterer  tone.  December,  that  had  always 
been   such   a  month  of  happiness,   bright 


with  Christmas  expectations  and  Christmas 
joys,  came  in  with  a  terribly  severe  wet 
' '  norther. ' '  The  great  log  fires  only  warmed 
the  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding 
them,  and  Isabel  and  Antonia  sat  gloomily 
within  it  all  day.  It  seemed  to  Antonia  as 
if  her  heart  had  come  to  the  very  end  of 
hope,  and  that  somethhvj  vnist  happen. 

The  rain  lashed  the  earth,  the  wind  roared 
around  the  house  and  filled  it  with  unusual 
noises,  the  cold  was  a  torture  that  few 
found  themselves  able  to  endure  ;  but  it 
brought  a  compensation — Fray  Ignatius 
did  not  leave  the  Mission  comforts,  and 
Eachela  could  not  bear  to  go  prowling  about 
the  corridors  and  passages  ;  she  established 
herself  in  the  Senora's  room  and  remained 
there,  and  very  early  in  the  evening  she 
said  "she  had  an  outrageous  headache," 
and  went  to  her  room. 

Then  Antonia  and  Isabel  sat  awhile  by 
their  mother's  bed.  They  talked  in  whispers 
of  their  father  and  brothers,  and  when  the 
Senora  cried  they  kissed  her  sobs  into 
silence  and  wiped  her  tears  away.  In  that 
hour  (if  Fray  Ignatius  had  known  it)  they 
undid  in  a  great  measure  the  work  to  which 
he  had  given  more  than  a  month  of  patient 
and  deeply  reflective  labour,  for  with  the 
girls  there  was  the  wondrous  charm  of  love 
and  nature,  but  with  the  priest  only  a 
splendid  ideal  of  a  church  universal  that 
was  to  swallow  up  aU  the  claims  of  love  and 
all  the  ties  of  nature. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  Antonia 
and  Isabel  returned  to  the  parlour  fire. 
Their  hearts  were  full  of  sorrow  for  their 
mother,  and  of  fears  for  their  own  future, 
for  this  confidence  had  shown  them  how 
firmly  the  refuge  of  the  convent  had  been 
planted  in  the  anxious  ideas  of  the  Senora. 
Fortunately  the  cold  had  driven  the  servants 
either  to  the  kitchen  fire  or  to  their  beds, 
and  they  could  talk  over  the  subject  without 
fear  of  interference. 

"Are  you  sleepy,  Queridita  ? ''  (little 
dear). 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  go  to  sleep  again, 
Antonia.  If  I  shut  my  eyes  I  shall  find  my- 
self in  the  convent,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
there  even  in  a  dream.  Do  you  Imow 
Mother  Teresa?  Well  then,  I  could  tell 
you  things.  And  she  does  not  like  me,  I  am 
sure  of  that,  quite  sure." 

"My  darling,  I  am  going  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea,  it  will  do  us  good." 

"  If  indeed  it  were  chocolate  !  " 

"  I  cannot  make  chocolate  now,  but  you 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  your  cup 
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and  something  good  to  eat  also.  There,  my 
darhng,  put  your  chair  close  to  the  fire  and 
we  will  sit  here  until  we  are  quite  sleepy." 

With  the  words  she  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Molly  was  nodding  over  her  beads 
in  the  comfortable  radius  made  by  the 
blazing  logs,  no  one  else  was  present  but  a 
young  peon.  He  brought  a  small  kettle  to 
the  parlour  fire,  and  lifted  a  table  to  the 
hearth,  and  then  replenished  the  pile  of  logs 
for  burning  during  the  night.  Isabel,  crud- 
ling  in  a  large  chair,  watched  Antonia  as 
she  went  softly  about,  putting  on  the  table 
such  delicacies  as  she  could  find  at  that 
hour — tamales,  and  cold  duck,  sweet  cake, 
and  the  guava  jelly  that  was  Isabel's 
favourite  dainty.  There  was  a  little  com- 
fort in  the  sight  of  these  things,  and  also  in 
the  bright  silver  teapot  standing  so  cheer- 
fully on  the  hearth  and  diffusing  through 
the  room  a  warm  perfume  at  once  soothing 
and  exhilarating, 

"  I  really  think  I  shall  like  that  American 
tea  to-night,  Antonia  ;  but  you  must  half 
fill  my  cup  with  those  little  blocks  of  sugar 
— quite  half  fill  it,  Antonia — and  have  you 
found  cream,  my  dear  one  ?  then  a  great 
deal  of  cream." 

Antonia  stood  still  a  moment  and  looked 
at  the  drowsy  little  beauty — her  eyes  were 
closed  and  her  head  nestled  comfortably  in  a 
corner  of  the  padded  chair.  Then  a  hand 
upon  the  door-handle  arrested  her  attention, 
and  Antonia  turned  her  eyes  from  Isabel  and 
watched  it.  Ortiz,  the  peon,  put  his  head 
within  the  room  and  then  disappeared  ;  but, 
0  wonder  and  joy  !  Don  Luis  entered  swiftly 
after  him,  and  before  any  one  could  say  a 
word  he  was  kneeling  by  Isabel,  kissing  her 
hands  and  mingling  his  exclamations  of 
rapture  with  hers. 

Antonia  looked  with  amazement  and  de- 
light at  this  apparition.  How  had  he  come  ? 
She  put  her  hand  upon  his  sleeve,  it  was 
scarcely  wet.  His  dress  was  splendid,  if 
he  had  been  going  to  a  tertullia  of  the 
highest  class  he  could  not  have  been  more 
richly  adorned — and  the  storm  was  yet 
raging  !     It  was  a  miracle. 

"  Dear  Luis,  sit  down  ;  here  is  a  chair 
close  to  Iza  !  tell  her  your  secrets  a  few 
minutes  and  I  will  go  for  mi  madre.  Oh 
yes,  she  will  come,  you  shall  see,  and  then, 
Luis,  we  shall  have  some  supper." 

"  You  see  that  I  am  in  heaven  already, 
Antonia,  though,  indeed,  I  am  also  hungry 
and  thirsty,  my  sister." 

Antonia  was  not  a  minute  in  reaching  her 
mother's   room.      The   unhappy   lady  was 


half  lying  among  the  large'  pillows  of  her 
gilded  bed  wide  awake,  her  black  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  crucifix  at  its  foot,  and  she  was 
slowly  murmuring  prayers  upon  her  rosary. 

^^  Madre!  Madre!  Luis  is  here!  Luis 
is  here  !  Come  quick,  mi  madre  !  Here  are 
your  stockings,  and  slippers,  and  your  gown, 
and  your  mantilla.  No  !  no  !  no  !  do  not 
call  Eachela.  Luis  has  news  of  my  father 
and  of  Jack  !  Oh,  madre,  he  has  a  letter 
from  Jack  to  you  !  Come,  dear,  come  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  you  will  be  ready." 

She  was  urging  and  kissing  the  trembling 
woman,  and  dressing  her  in  spite  of  her 
faint  efforts  to  delay,  to  call  Eachela,  to 
bring  Luis  to  her  room.  In  ten  minutes 
she  was  ready.  She  went  down  softly,  like 
a  frightened  child,  Antonia  cheering  and 
encouraging  her  in  whispers. 

When  she  entered  the  cheerful  parlour 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  flitted  over  her  wan 
face.  Luis  ran  to  meet  her ;  he  drew  the 
couch  close  to  the  hearth,  he  helped  Antonia 
to  arrange  her  comfortably  upon  it,  he  made 
her  tea  and  kissed  her  hands  when  he  put  it 
into  them.  And  then  Isabel  made  Luis  a 
cup,  and  cut  his  tamales,  and  waited  upon 
him  with  such  pretty  service  that  the  happy 
lover  thought  he  was  eating  a  meal  in 
Paradise. 

For  a  few  minutes  it  had  been  only  this 
ordinary  gladness  of  re-union,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  longer  the  anxiety  in 
the  eyes  that  asked  him  so  many  questions. 
He  took  two  letters  from  his  pocket  and 
gave  them  to  the  Senora.  They  were  from 
her  husband  and  Jack.  Her  hands  trembled, 
she  kissed  them  fervently,  and  as  she  placed 
them  in  her  breast  her  tears  dropped  down 
upon  them. 

Antonia  opened  the  real  conversation  with 
that  never  failing  wedge,  the  weather. 
"  You  came  through  the  storm,  Luis,  yet 
you  are  not  wet  scarcely  ?  Now  then,  ex- 
plain this  miracle." 

"  I  went  first  to  Lopez  Navarro's.  Do 
you  not  know  this  festa  dress  ?  It  is  the  one 
Lopez  bought  for  the  feast  of  St.  James  ;  he 
lent  it  to  me,  for  I  assure  you  that  my  own 
clothing  was  like  that  of  a  beggar-man ;  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  see  my  angel  on, 
earth  in  it." 

"  But  in  such  weather  ?  You  cannot  have 
come  far  to-day  ?  " 

"  Senorita,  there  are  things  which  are 
impossible,  quite  impossible  !  That  is  one  of 
them.  Early  this  morning  the  north  wind 
advanced  upon  us,  sword  in  hand ;  it  will 
last  fifty  hours,  and  we  shall  know  some- 
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'  How  had  he  come  ? " 


thing  more  about  it  before  they  are  over. 
Very  well,  but  it  was  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  one  should  reach  San  An- 
tonio to-night ;  and  I  was  so  happy  as  to 
persuade  General  Burleson  to  send  me.  The 
Holy  Lady  has  given  me  my  reward." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Senor  Doctor  lately, 
Luis  ?  "  asked  the  Senora. 

"  I  left  him  at  nightfall." 

"  At  nightfall  ?  But  that  is  impossible." 

"It  is  true.  The  army  of  the  Americans 
is  but  a  few  miles  from  San  Antonio." 

"  Grace  of  God  !  Luis!" 

"  As  you  say,  Senora  ;  it  is  the  Grace  of 
God.     Did  you  not  know  ?  " 

"  We  know  nothing,  but  what  Fray 
Ignatius  tells  us — that  the  Americans  have 
been  everywhere  pulling  down  churches  and 
granting  martyrdom  to  the  priests,  and  that 
everywhere  miraculous  retributions  have 
pursued  them." 

"  Was  Gonzales  a  retribution  ?  The  Senor 
Doctor  came  to  us  while  we  were  there. 
God  be  blessed,  but  he  startled  us  like  the 
rattle  of  rifle  shots  in  the  midnight.  '  Why 
were  we  not  at  Goliad  ?  '  he  cried  ;  '  there 


were  thi'ee  hundred  stand  of  arms  there, 
and  cannon,  and  plenty  of  provisions — why 
were  they  not  ours  ?  '  You  would  have 
thought,  Senora,  he  had  been  a  soldier  all 
his  life  ;  the  men  caught  fire  when  he  came 
near  them  ;  and  we  went  to  Goliad  like 
eagles  flying  for  their  prey.  We  took  the 
town,  and  the  garrison,  and  all  the  arms 
and  military  stores.  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  came  to  pass  there.  At  midnight, 
as  Jack  and  I  stood  with  the  Serior  Doctor 
by  the  camp  fire,  a  stranger  rode  up  to  us  ; 
it  was  Colonel  Milam,  he  was  flying  from  a 
Mexican  prison,  and  had  not  heard  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Americans  ;  he  made  the  camp 
ring  with  his  shout  of  delight ;  he  was  im- 
patient for  the  morning ;  he  was  the  first 
man  that  entered  the  garrison.  Bravissimo  ! 
what  a  soldier  is  he  !  " 

"  I  remember  !  I  remember  !  "  cried  the 
Senora.  "  Mi  Eoberto  brought  him  here 
once  ;  so  splendid  a  man  I  never  saw  before — 
so  tall,  so  handsome,  so  gallant,  so  like  a 
hero  ;  he  is  an  American  from — well  then, 
I  have  forgotten  the  place." 

"  From  Kentucky.     He  fought  with  the 
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Mexicans  when  they  were  fighting  for  their 
hberty ;  but  when  they  wanted  a  king  and  a 
dictator  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  has  a  long  bill 
against  Santa  Anna." 

"  We  must  not  forget,  Luis,"  said  the 
Senora,  with  a  httle  flash  of  her  old  temper, 
"  that  Santa  Anna  represents  to  good 
Catholics  the  triumph  of  Holy  Church." 

Luis  devoutly  crossed  himself.  "I  am  her 
dutiful  son,  I  assure  you,  Benora — always." 

A  warning  glance  from  Antonia  changed 
the  conversation.  There  was  plenty  to  tell 
which  touched  them  mainly  on  the  side  of 
the  family,  and  the  Senora  listened  with 
pride  which  she  could  not  conceal,  to  the 
exploits  of  her  husband  and  sons,  though 
she  did  not  permit  herself  to  confess  the 
feehng,  and  her  heart  softened  to  her  chil- 
dren. Without  acknowledging  the  tie  be- 
tween Isabel  and  Luis  she  permitted  or  was 
oblivious  to  the  favours  it  allowed. 

Certainly  many  little  formalities  could  be 
dispensed  with  in  a  meeting  so  unexpected 
and  so  eventful.  When  the  pleasant  im- 
promptu meal  was  over,  even  the  Senora 
had  eaten  and  dnink  with  enjoyment.  Then 
Luis  set  the  table  behind  them,  and  they 
drew  closer  to  the  fire,  Luis  holding  Isabel's 
hand  and  Antonia  her  mother's.  The 
Senora  took  a  cigarito  from  Luis,  and 
Isabel  sometimes  put  that  of  Luis  between 
her  rosy  lips.  At  the  dark,  cold  midnight, 
they  found  an  hour  or  two  of  sweetest  con- 
solation. It  was  indeed  hard  to  weary  these 
three  heart-starved  women ;  they  asked 
question  after  question,  and  when  any 
brought  out  the  comical  side  of  camp  life, 
they  forgot  that  their  pleasure  was  almost  a 
clandestine  one,  and  laughed  outright, 

In  the  very  midst  of  such  a  laugh 
Eachela  entered  the  room.  She  stood  in 
speechless  amazement,  gazing  with  a  dark, 
malicious  face  upon  the  happy  group. 
"  Senorita  Isabel!"  she  screamed — "but 
this  is  abominable  !  At  the  midnight  also  ! 
Who  could  have  believed  in  such  wickedness? 
Grace  of  Mary,  it  is  inconceivable  !  " 

She  laid  her  hand  roughly  on  Isabel's 
shoulder,  and  Luis  removed  it  with  as  little 
courtesy.  "You  were  not  called,"  he  said, 
with  the  haughty  insolence  of  a  Mexican 
noble  to  a  servant — "  depart." 

"  My  Senora  !  Listen  !  You  yourself  also 
— you  win  die.  You  that  are  really  weak 
— so  broken-hearted — " 

Then  a  miracle  occurred.  The  Senora 
threw  off  the  nightmare  of  selfish  sorrow 
and  spiritual  sentimentality  which  had  held 


her  in  bondage.  She  took  the  cigarito  from 
her  lips  with  a  scornful  air,  and  repeated  the 
words  of  Luis — 

"  You  were  not  called — depart !  " 

"  The  Senorita  Isabel  ?  " 

"  Is  in  my  care — her  mother's  care  ! — do 
you  imderstand  ?  " 

"  My  Senora,  Fray  Ignatius — " 

"  Saints  in  heaven  !  but  this  is  intoler- 
able.    Go  !  " 

Then  Eachela  closed  the  door  with  a 
clang  which  echoed  through  the  house. 
And  say  as  we  will,  the  malice  of  the 
wicked  is  never  quite  futile.  It  was  im- 
possible after  this  interruption  to  recall  the 
happy  spirit  dismissed  by  it,  and  Rachela 
had  the  consolation,  as  she  muttered  beside 
the  fire  in  the  Senora's  room,  of  this  con- 
viction. So  that  when  she  heard  the  party 
breaking  up  half-an-hour  afterwards,  she 
complimented  herself  upon  her  influence. 

"  Will  Jack  come  and  see  me  soon,  and 
the  Senor  Doctor?  "  questioned  the  Senora 
anxiously,  as  she  held  the  hand  of  Luis  in 
parting. 

"  Jack  is  on  a  secret  message  to  General 
Houston.  His  retm-n  advices  will  find  us, 
I  trust,  in  San  Antonio.  But  until  we  have 
taken  the  city,  no  American  can  safely  enter 
it ;  for  this  reason,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  give  Lopez  Navarro  certain  instructions, 
I  volunteered  to  bring  them.  By  the  Virgin  of 
Guackilupe  I  have  had  my  reward,"  he  said, 
lifting  the  Senora's  hand  and  kissing  it. 

"  But  then,  even  you  are  in  danger." 

"  Si,  if  I  am  discovered  ;  but,  blessed  he 
the  Hand  of  God !  Luis  Alveda  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  how  to  get  there." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Senora  in  a 
hushed  voice,  "that  there  are  to  be  no 
2msuners  ;  that  is  Santa  Anna's  order." 

"  I  heard  it  twenty  days  ago  and  am  still 
suffocating  over  it." 

"  Ah,  Luis,  you  do  not  know  the  man  yet ! 
I  heard  Fray  Ignatius  say  that." 

"  We  know  him  well,  and  also  what  he 
is  capable  of,"  and  Luis  plucked  his 
moustache  fiercely,  as  he  bowed  a  silent 
farewell  to  the  ladies. 

' '  Holy  Maria !  How  brave  he  is ! "  said  Isabel 
with  a  flash  of  pride  that  conquered  her  desire 
to  weep.  "  How  brave  he  is !  Certainly,  if  he 
meets  Santa  Anna,  he  will  kill  him." 

They  went  very  quietly  upstairs.  The 
Senora  was  anticipating  the  interview  she 
expected  with  Eachela ;  and,  perhaps  wisely, 
she  isolated  herself  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sullen  and  haughty  silence.  She  would 
accept  nothing  from  her,  not  even  sympathy 
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or  flattery,  and,  iii  a  curt  dismission, 
managed  to  make  her  feel  the  immeasiTr- 
able  distance  between  a  liigh-born  lady  of 
the  house  of  Flores  and  a  poor  nianola  that 
she  had  taken  from  the  streets  of  Madrid. 
Rachela  knew  the  Seuora  was  thinking  of  this 
circumstance,  the  thought  was  in  her  voice  ; 
and  it  cowed  and  snubbed  the  woman,  her 
nature  being  essentially  as  low  as  her  bh-th. 

As  for  the  Seuora,  the  experience  did  her 
a  world  of  good.  She  waited  upon  herself 
as  a  prmcess  might  condescend  to  mmister 
to  her  own  wants — loftily,  with  a  smile  at 
her  own  complaisance.  The  very  knowledge 
that  her  husband  was  near  at  hand  in- 
spired her  with  coiu-age.  She  went  to  sleep, 
assui-mg  herself  "  that  not  even  Fray 
Ignatius  should  again  speak  evil  of  the 
Beloved,  who  never  thought  of  her  except 
with  a  loyal  affection."  For  in  married  life 
the  wife  can  sin  against  love  as  well  as 
fidelity,  and  she  thought  with  a  sob  of  the 
cowardice  which  had  permitted  Fray  Ignatius 
to  call  her  Dear  One  "  rebel  and  heretic." 

"  Santa  Dios  !  "  she  said,  in  a  passionate 
whisper,  "it  is  not  a  mortal  sin  to  think 
differently  from  Santa  Anna  ?  " — and  then 
more  tenderly — "those  who  love  each  other 
are  of  the  same  faith." 

And  if  Fray  Ignatius  had  seen  at  that 
moment  the  savage  whiteness  of  her  small 
teeth  behind  the  petulant  pout  of  her  parted 
hps,  he  might  have  imderstood  that  this 
woman  of  small  intelligence  had  also  the 
unreasoning  partisanship  and  the  implac- 
able sense  of  anger  which  generally  ac- 
companies small  intelligence,  and  which 
indicates  a  nature  governed  by  feeling,  and 
utterly  irresponsive  to  reasoning  which 
feeling  does  not  endorse. 


CHAPTER  VIII. —MOTHER  AND  PRIEST. 

"  witness, 

When  the  dark-stoled  priestly  crew, 
Came  swift  trooping  where  the  trumpet 
Of  foul  Santa  Ajina  blew." 

"  Rouse  thee,  Wrath,  and  be  a  giant ; 
People's  Will  that  hath  been  pliant. 
Long,  too  long  ; 

Up,  and  snap  the  rusty  chaining, 
Brittle  bond  for  thy  restraining, 
Know  the  hour,  the  weak  are  reigning. 
Thou  art  strong. 

Rise  and  right  the  wrongs  of  ages, 
Balance  Time's  unequal  pages 

With  the  sword." 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  Don  Luis 
mounted  his  horse  and  left  the  Worth 
residcncia.  The  storm  still  raged,  the  night 
was  dark,  the  cold  intense,  but  the  home  of 


Fray  Ignatius. 

Lopez  Navan-o  was  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  he  found  him  waiting  his  return. 

"  You  have  still  an  hour,  Luis.  Come  in 
and  sit  with  me." 

"  As  you  say  ;  and  I  wish  to  show  yon 
that  I  am  capable  of  a  great  thing  ;  you  do 
not  believe  me  ?  Well  then,  give  me  again 
my  own  clothes.     I  will  resign  these." 

"  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  Luis." 

"  But  no,  I  am  in  earnest.  The  fight  is 
at  hand — they  are  too  fine." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  tell  you — I  can  say  any- 
thing to  you — there  is  to  be  a  grand  day  for 
freedom  ;  well  then,  for  a  festa  one  puts  on 
the  best  that  is  to  be  got.  I  will  even  lend 
you  my  Cross  of  St.  James  if  you  wish.  A 
young  hero  should  be  dressed  like  a  hero. 
Honour  my  poor  clothes  so  far  as  to  wear 
them  in  the  fight." 

"  Thank  you,  Lopez  ;  I  will  not  disgi'ace 
them,"  and  he  bent  forward  and  looked  into 
his  friend's  eyes.  His  glance  prolonged  his 
words — went  further  than  speech — went 
where  speech  could  not  reach. 

"Listen  to  me,  Luis;  as  a  matter  of 
precision  where  now  are  the  Americans  ?  " 

"  At  the  Mission  of  Espada." 

"La  Espada? — the  sword! — the  name  is 
ominoiTS." 

"  Of  success,  Lopez." 

"  Is  Houston  then  with  you  ?  " 

"  Until  a  few  days  ago.  lie  and  General 
Austin  have  gone  to  San  Felipe." 
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"  For  what  ?  Is  not  San  Antonio  the 
most  important  point  ?  " 

"  It  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  army 
to  send  them  there  to  frame  a  Provisional 
Government.  There  are  plenty  of  fighters 
with  us,  but  not  one  statesman  save  Houston. 
And  now  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  legal  authority  to  obtain  loans,  main- 
tain the  army  in  the  field,  and  many  other 
such  things  vital  to  our  cause.  Austin  is  to 
go  to  the  United  States ;  he  will  bring  back 
men  and  money.  Houston  must  draw  up 
our  Declaration  and  Manifestoes,  direct  the 
civil  government,  forward  troops,  and,  in 
fact,  set  a  new  government  in  motion." 

"  He  is  the  loadstone  in  the  bosom.*  I 
wonder  that  the  Americans  permitted  that 
he  should  leave  them." 

"  He,  and  he  only,  was  the  man  to  go. 
Ere  he  left,  he  said  some  strange  words. 
I  shall  not,  as  a  Mexican,  forget  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  men  he  stood  like  a  giant, 
with  his  great  stature,  and  his  bright  strong 
face.  One  cannot  think  of  him  as  of  a 
common  mortal.  Indeed,  I  will  confess  that 
I  could  only  compare  him  with  the  Erfreet 
in  the  Arabian  tale — '  whose  nostrils  were 
like  trumpets,  his  eyes  like  lamps,  and  who 
had  dishevelled  dust-coloured  hair.'  " 

"  But  to  proceed,  what  were  the  strange 
words?" 

"Thus  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  rang  out 
like  a  clarion  : 

"  '  You  will  fight  as  men  fight  for  their 
homes,  and  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
but  also — remember  this — the  idea  of  Texas  is 
in  the  American  heart !  Two  generations 
they  have  carried  it  there !  It  is  your 
destiny  to  make  the  idea  a  fact !  As  far 
back  as  1819  Adams  wanted  Texas.  "When 
Adams  became  President  he  told  Poinsett 
to  ofi'er  Mexico  a  million  of  dollars  for  Texas. 
Clay  would  have  voted  three  millions.  Van 
Buren,  in  1829,  told  Poinsett  to  offer  five 
millions  for  Texas.  I  went  to  Washington 
that  year,  and  proposed  to  revolutionize 
Texas.  I  declare  to  you  that  the  highest 
men  in  the  land  were  of  my  mind.  Only 
last  July  President  Jackson  offered  an 
additional  half  million  dollars  for  the  Eio 
Grande  boundary,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth 
said,  ''justly  or  unjustly,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
Texas  must  become  part  of  our  country.  We 
have  been  lonyiny  for  it  for  fifty  years  !  " 
Now  then,  brothers  in  arms,  '  he  cried, 
*  you  are  here  for  your  homes  and  your 
freedom ;  but,  more  than  that,  you  are  here  for 

*  The  loadstone  in  the  bosom  is  a  charm  against  evil — 
the  bringer  of  good  fortune. 


your  country  !  Eemember  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  have  slipped  out  of 
history  and  out  of  memory,  who  have 
bought  this  land  with  their  blood  !  We 
have  held  a  grip  on  Texas  for  fifty  years. 
By  the  soul  of  every  American  who  has 
perished  here,  I  charge  you,  No  Surrender  ! ' 

"You  should  have  heard  the  shout  that 
answered  the  charge.  Jesu  Maria !  it 
made  my  heart  leap  in  my  bosom.  And 
ever  since  the  two  words  have  fiUed  the 
air.  You  could  see  men  catching  them  on 
their  lips  ;  they  are  in  their  eyes  and  their 
walk,  their  hands  say  them,  the  up-toss  of 
their  heads  says  them ;  when  they  go  into 
battle,  they  will  see  Houston  in  front  of 
them,  and  hear  him  call  back:  'No 
Surrender  !  '  Mexico  cannot  hold  Texas 
against  such  a  determined  purpose,  carried 
out  by  such  determined  men." 

Lopez  did  not  answer.  He  was  a  melan- 
choly, well-read  man  who  had  travelled, 
and  to  whom  the  idea  of  liberty  was  a 
passion ;  but  the  feehng  of  race  was  also 
strong  in  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
regretting  that  liberty  must  come  to  Texas 
through  an  alien  people.  "Heretics  too," 
he  muttered,  carrying  the  thought  out 
aloud.  It  brought  others  equally  living  to 
him,  and  he  asked:  "  Where  then  is  Doctor 
Worth?" 

"  At  Espada.  The  army  wished  him  to 
go  to  San  Felipe  with  Houston,  but  he 
declined ;  and  we  want  him  most  of  all, 
both  as  a  fighter  and  a  physician.  His  son 
Thomas  went  in  his  place." 

"  I  know  not  Thomas." 

"  Indeed  very  few  know  him.  He  is  one 
that  seldom  speaks,  but  his  rifle  has  its 
word  always  ready." 

"And  Jack?" 

"  Jack  also  went  to  San  Fehpe.  He  is 
to  bring  back  the  first  dispatches.  Jack  is 
the  darling  of  the  camp.  Ah,  what  a  happy 
soul  he  has  !  One  would  think  that  it  had 
just  come  from  heaven — or  was  just  going 
there." 

"  Did  you  see  Senorita  Antonia  to-night  ?  " 

"Si!  she  is  a  blessing  to  the  eyesight. 
So  brave  a  young  girl,  so  sweet,  so  wise — 
she  is  a  miracle  !  If  I  loved  not  Isabel  with 
my  whole  soul  I  would  kneel  at  Antouia's 
feet." 

"  That  is  where  I  also  would  kneel." 

"  Hark !  how  the  wind  roars,  and  how  the 
rain  thrashes  the  house  !  But  our  men  have 
the  shelter  of  one  of  the  Panchos.  You 
should  have  heard  the  padre  threaten  them 
with   the   anger  of  heaven,  and  hell,  and 
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"I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  your  sister." 


General  Cos.  Good-bye,  Lopez !  I  have 
stayed  my  last  moment  now  !  " 

"  Your  horse  has  been  well  fed.  Listen, 
he  is  neighing  for  you  !  To  Dr.  Worth  give 
my  honourable  regards — is  Sefior  Parades 
with  you  ? — and  Perez  Mexia  ? — say  to  them, 
I  keep  the  vow  I  made  in  their  behalf — 
farewell,  Luis  !  "  and  Luis,  who  had  been 
mounting  as  his  friend  talked,  stooped  from 
his  saddle  and  kissed  him. 

It  was  just  dawn  when  he  reached  camp, 
and  he  found  Dr.  Worth  waiting  his  arrival. 
Fortunately,  there  was  nothing  but  good 
news  for  the  doctor.  Luis  had  seen  every- 
thing through  the  medium  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  he  described  the  midnight 
meal  and  the  Senora's  amiability  with  the 
utmost  freedom  from  anything  unpleasant. 
Rachela's  interference  he  treated  with 
scornful  indifference,  and  yet  it  affected 
Worth's  mind  unpleasantly,  for  it  went 
straight  to  the  source  of  offence :  "  She  must 
have  had  Fray  Ignatius  behind  her,  and 
my  poor  Maria,  she  will  be  as  dough  for 
them  to  knead  as  they  desire  to !  " 


And  in  fact,  as  he  was  thus  thinking, 
the  Senora  was  lying  awake  m  her  bed 
anticipating  her  confessor's  next  visit.  She 
was  almost  glad  the  "  norther  "  was  still 
blowing,  it  would  give  her  another  day's 
respite,  and  *'  so  many  things  happen  as 
the  clock  goes  round,"  she  reflected.  "  Per- 
haps even  her  Roberto  might  arrive — it 
would  not  be  more  wonderful  than  the  visit 
of  Luis  Alveda." 

But  very  early  in  the  day  she  saw  the 
father  hurrying  up  the  oleander  avenue. 
The  wind  tossed  his  gown,  and  blew  his  hat 
backwards  and  sideways,  and  compelled  him 
to  make  undignified  haste.  And  such  little 
things  affect  the  mental  poise  and  mood. 
The  Senora  smiled  at  the  funny  figure  he 
made,  and  with  the  smile  came  a  feeling 
of  resistance  to  his  tyranny  and  a 
stubborn  determination  to  defend  her  own 
conduct. 

lie  came  into  her  room  with  a  doleful 
countenance,  saying,  as  he  crossed  himself, 
"God  be  here."  "And  with  you,  father," 
answered  the  Senora  cheerfully,  a  mood  she 
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had  assumed  at  the  last  moment  by  a  kind 
of  instinct. 

"There  is  evil  news  on  every  hand,  my 
daughter.  The  heretics  are  swarming  like 
wolves  around  the  Missions.  Several  of 
our  holy  brothers  have  endured  the  last 
extremity.  These  wolves  will  even  enter 
the  city  and  you  will  be  in  danger.  I  have 
come  to  take  you  to  the  convent.  There 
Holy  Mary  will  be  your  safety." 

"But  these  wolves  might  attack  the 
convent,  father!  " 

"Om-  Blessed  Lady  is  stronger  than  they. 
She  has  always  kept  her  own." 

"  Blessed  be  the  Hand  of  God  and  Mary ! 
I  will  trust  in  them.  Ah,  Antonia,  listen 
to  Fray  Ignatius  !  He  says  we  must  go 
to  the  convent,  the  heretics  are  coming. 
They  have  even  slain  some  priests  at  the 
Mission." 

"Fray  Ignatius  has  been  misinformed, 
dear  mother.  When  a  man  wears  a  gown 
and  has  no  arms  Americans  do  not  molest 
him,  that  is  certain.  As  for  the  convent,  it 
is  impossible,  my  father  forbade  it.  If  the 
Americans  enter  the  city  he  is  with  them ; 
he  will  protect  us,  if  we  should  need  it, 
which  is  not  likely." 

"  Disobedient  one  !  " 

"Pardon  ;  I  wish  only  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  my  father." 

"  I  absolve  you  from  them." 

"They  are  between  God  and  my  soul. 
Tir^re  is  no  absolution  from  duty." 

"  Grace  of  God !  Hear  you,  Senora !  hear 
you  the  rebelUous  and  disobedient  one  ;  she 
has  defied  me  to  my  face.  She  is  near  to 
being  anathema.  She  is  not  your  daughter. 
She  is  bewitched.  Some  evil  spirit  has 
possession  of  her.  Let  no  one  touch  her 
or  speak  to  her,  it  shall  be  a  mortal  sin." 

Antonia  fell  at  her  mother's  knee.  "  ilii 
madre,  I  am  your  daughter — your  Antonia, 
that  you  carried  in  your  breast,  and  that 
loves  you  better  than  life.  Permit  me  not 
to  be  accused  of  sin — to  be  called  a  devil. 
Mother,  speak  for  me." 

At  this  moment  Isabel  entered.  Seeing 
the  distress  of  her  mother  and  sister  she 
hastened  to  them,  but  Fray  Ignatius  stepped 
between  and,  extending  his  arms,  forbade  her 
nearer  approach. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  your  sister.  I 
forbid  you  to  touch  her,  to  give  her  food,  or 
water,  or  sympathy,  until  she  has  humbled 
herself  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  her 
sin." 

Then  mother  love  stood  up  triumphant 
over  superstition.     * '  I  and  my  daughter  are 


the  same,"  said  the  Senora,  and  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Antonia  ;  "if  she  has  sinned 
we  will  bear  the  penance  together — she  and 
I  together." 

"  I  command  you  to  stand  apart ;  for  the 
good  of  Antonia's  sinful  soul  I  command  you 
to  withdraw  yourself  from  her." 

"  She  is  my  daughter,  father,  I  will  bear 
the  sin  and  the  punishment  with  her ;  the 
Holy  Mother  will  understand  me,  to  her 
I  will  go." 

The  door  of  her  room  was  at  hand ;  she 
stepped  swiftly  to  it,  and  putting  her 
daughters  before  her,  passed  in  and  turned 
the  key. 

The  movement  took  the  priest  by  surprise, 
and  yet  he  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  it. 
He  had  permitted  himself  to  act  with  an  im- 
prudence most  unusual,  he  had  allowed  the 
Senora  to  find  out  her  own  moral  strength, 
and  made  a  situation  for  her  in  which  she 
had  acted  not  only  without  his  support  but 
against  his  authority. 

"  And  yet,"  he  muttered,  "  so  much 
depends  upon  my  persuading  her  into  the 
convent ;  however,  nothing  now  is  to  be  done 
to-day,  except  to  see  Eachela.  St.  Joseph  ! 
if  these  American  heretics  were  only  in  my 
power  !  What  a  long  joy  I  would  make  of 
them;  I  would  cut  a  throat — just  one  throat 
— every  day  of  my  life." 

The  hatred  which  could  contemplate  a 
vengeance  so  long  drawn  out  was  on  his  dark 
face,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he 
sincerely  believed  it  to  be  a  holy  hatred. 
The  foes  of  the  Church  he  regarded  as  the 
foes  of  God,  and  his  anger  as  a  just  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Besides 
which,  it  included  a  far  more  tangible 
cause : — 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Mission 
— their  gold  andgems,  their  costly  vestments, 
and  holy  vessels — had  been  removed  to  the 
convent  for  safety.  ",  These  infidels  of 
Americans  give  to  women  the  honour  they 
should  give  to  God  and  Holy  Church,"  he 
said  to  his  brethren;  "  they  will  not  suffer 
the  Sisters  to  be  molested,  and  our  wealth 
will  be  safe  wherever  they  are," 

But  this  wealth  was  really  so  immense, 
that  he  believed  it  might  be  well  to  secure  it 
still  further,  and  knowing  the  position  Dr.  • 
Worth  held  among  his  countrymen  he  I 
resolved  to  induce  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
seek  refuge  within  the  convent ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  the  Church. 

That  he  should  fail  in  his  plan  was 
intolerable  to  him,  he  had  been  so  confident 
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of  success.  Ho  imagined  the  smile  on  the  face 
of  Fray  Sarapiam,  and  the  warning  against 
self-confidence  he  would  receive  from  his 
Superior,  and  he  vowed  by  St.  Joseph  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  mortified 
by  three  women. 

Had  he  seen  the  Senora  after  the  first 
excitement  of  her  rebellion  was  over,  he 
woiild  have  been  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
his  authority,  at  least  as  regarded  her.  She 
fiung  herself  at  the  foot  of  her  altar,  weeping 
and  beating  her  breast  in  a  passion  of  self- 
accusation  and  contrition.  Certainly  she  had 
stood  by  her  daughter  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest,  but  in  her  room  she  withdrew  herself 
from  the  poor  girl  as  if  she  were  a  spiritual 
leper. 

Antonia  at  a  distance  watched  the  self- 
abasement  of  her  mother.  She  could  not 
weep,  but  she  was  white  as  clay,  and  her 
heart  was  swollen  with  a  sense  of  wrong  and  in- 
justice until  breathing  was  almost  suftbcation. 
She  looked  with  a  piteous  entreaty  at  Isabel, 
her  little  sister  had  taken  a  seat  at  the 
extremity  of  the  room  away  from  her  ;  she 
watched  Antonia  with  eyes  full  of  terror,  but 
there  was  no  sympathy  in  her. face,  only  an 
uncertainty  which  seemed  to  paralyze  her, 
"  Antonia  had  done  some  dreadful  thing,  she 
had  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  her,  to  touch 
her,  and  her  mother  was  broken-hearted  with 
shame  and  grief." 

The  anxiety  was  also  a  dumb  one  ;  until 
the  Senora  rose  from  her  knees  there  was 
not  a  movement  made,  not  a  word  uttered  ; 
the  gu'ls  waited  shivering  with  cold,  sick  with 
fear,  until  she  spoke  ;  even  then  her  words 
were  cold  as  the  wind  outside  : 

"  Go  to  your  room,  Antonia ;  you  have 
not  only  sinned,  you  have  made  me  sin  also. 
Alas  !  alas  !  miserable  mother  !  Holy  Maria, 
pray  for  me." 

"  Mi  madre,  I  am  innocent  of  wrong ;  I 
have  committed  no  sin.  Is  it  a  sin  to  obey 
my  father  ?     Isabel,  darling,  speak  for  me." 

"  But  then  what  have  you  done,  Antonia  ?  " 

"  Fray  Ignatius  wants  us  to  go  to  the 
convent.  I  refused,  my  father  made  me 
promise  to  do  so.  Is  not  our  first  duty  to 
our  father  ?     Mother,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"No,  no,  to  God;  and  to  Fray  Ignatius 
as  the  priest  of  God.  He  says  we  ought  to 
go  to  the  convent,  he  knows  best ;  we  have 
been  disobedient  and  wicked." 

"Isabel,  speak,  my  dear  one.  Tell  vii 
madre  if  you  think  wo  should  go." 

There  was  a  moment's  wavering,  and 
then  Isabel  went  to  her  mother  and  caressed 
her,    as    only     Isabel    could     caress    her. 


and  with  the  kisses  she  said  boldly :  "  Mi 
madre,  we  Avill  not  go  to  the  convent,  not  any 
of  us ;  it  is  a  dreadful  place,  even  for  a 
happy  child.  Oh  !  how  cold  and  still  are 
the  Sisters  ;  they  are  like  stone  figures  that 
move  about." 

"  Hush,  child,  I  cannot  listen  to  you.  Go 
away  ;  I  must  be  alone,  I  must  think,  I 
must  pray ;  only  the  mother  of  Sorrows  can 
help  me." 

It  was  a  miserable  sequence  to  the  happy 
night,  and  Antonia  was  really  terrified  at 
the  position  in  which  she  found  herself.  If 
the  Americans  should  fail,  nothing  but  flight 
or  uncompromising  submission  to  Fray  Ig- 
natius remained  for  her.  She  knew  only 
too  well  how  miserable  her  life  could  bo 
made,  what  moral  torture  could  be 
inflicted,  what  spiritual  servitude  exacted. 
In  a  moment  of  time  she  had  comprehended 
her  danger,  and  her  heart  sank  and  sickened 
with  a  genuine  physical  terror. 

The  cold  was  still  severe,  and  no  one 
answered  her  caU  for  wood.  Isabel  crouched, 
white  and  shivering,  over  the  dying  embers, 
and  it  was  she  who  first  uttered  the  fear 
Antonia  had  refused  to  admit  to  herself — 
"  Suppose  the  servants  are  forbidden  to  wait 
upon  us !" 

"I  will  bring  wood  myself,  dearest";  she 
was  greatly  comforted  by  the  word  "  us  "  ; 
she  could  almost  have  wept  for  joy  over  the 
sympathy  it  included.  For  thought  is  rapid 
in  such  crucial  moments,  and  she  had 
decided  that  even  flight  with  her  would  be 
a  kinder  fate  for  Isabel  than  the  cruel 
tender  mercies  of  the  Sisters  and  the  convent. 

They  could  not  talk  much.  The  thought 
of  their  mother's  anguish,  and  of  the 
separation  put  between  them  and  their 
household,  shocked  and  terrified  them. 
Vainly  they  called  for  fuel ;  at  dinner  time 
no  table  was  laid,  and  no  preparations 
made  for  the  meal.  Then  Antonia  went 
into  the  kitchen,  she  took  food  with  her,  and 
cooked  it  ;  she  brought  wood  into  the 
parlour  and  made  up  the  fire.  Fortunately 
her  northern  education  had  given  her 
plenty  of  resources  for  such  emergencies  ; 
two  or  three  savoury  dishes  were  soon 
ready,  and  the  small  table  set  upon  a  warm, 
bright  hearth.  " 

The  Senora  had  evidently  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  ban,  for  Eachela  attended  with 
ostentatious  care  to  her  comfort ;  but  Isabel 
had  roUed  herself  up  in  a  wadded  silk 
coverlet,  and  gone  to  sleep.  Antonia 
awakened  her  with  a  kiss.  "  Come,  Queridita, 
and  get  your  dinner." 
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"But   is   it   possible?    I 
Ignatius  had  forbidden  it." 

"  He  cannot  forbid  me  to  wait  upon  yoU; 
my  darling  one ;  and  he  cannot  tui-n  the 
flour  into  dust,  and  the  meat  into  stone. 
There  is  a  good  dinner  ready,  and  you  are 
hungry,  no  doubt." 

"  For  three  hours  I  have  been  faint.  Ah ! 
how  delicious  is  the  smell.  What  is  in  that 
dish,  Antonia? — and  you  have  made  me  a 
custard  also — you  are  a  very  comforter." 

But  the  girl  was  still  and  sad,  and  Antonia 
was  hard  pressed  to  find  any  real  comfort 
for  her  ;  for  she  knew  that  their  only  hope 
lay  in  the  immediate  attack  of  the  American 
force  and  its  success,  and  she  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  hide  from  her  sister  the  alterna- 
tives that  lay  before  them  if  the  Americans 
failed. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Isabel,  "  and  so  un- 
happy. A  very  sad  business  is  life.  I  can- 
not think  how  anyone  can  care  to  live." 

"  Remember  Luis,  and  our  father,  and 
Jack,  and  Thomas,  and  our  dear  mother, 
who  this  morning  stood  between  us  and 
Fray  Ignatius  ;  will  you  let  this  priest  turn 
the  sky  black  above  you  ?  " 

"  And,  also,  men  will  fight ;  what  for  ? 
who  can  tell  ?  The  Americans  want  so 
much  of  everything.  Naturally  they  do  not 
get  all  they  want.  What  do  they  do  ?  Fight 
and  get  killed.  Then  they  go  into  the  next 
world  and  complain  of  people.  As  for  Luis, 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  again." 

Fortunately  the  "norther"  moderated  at 
sunset ;  life  then  seemed  so  much  more 
possible.  Adverse  elements  intensify  ad- 
verse fortune,    and   the   physical  suffering 


from  the  cold  had  also  benumbed  Antonia's 
spirits,  and  made  her  less  hopeful  and  less 
clear-visioned ;  but  when  she  awoke  at  the 
grey  dawn  of  the  next  day,  she  awoke  with 
a  different  spirit — she  had  regained  herself. 
She  rose  quietly  and  looked  out  towards 
the  city.  The  black  flag  from  the  Alamo 
and  the  Missions  hung  above  it.  She  looked 
at  the  ominous  standards,  and  then  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  ;  she  lifted  her  face 
and  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  a  few  words, 
swifter  than  light,  sprang  from  her  soul  into 
the  ear  of  the  eternal  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  answer  came  with  the  petition— came 
with  the  crack  of  rifle  shots;  precise, 
regular,  unceasing. 

"  Oh  God,  I  thank  Thee  !  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Thou  art  a  great  multitude!  Isabel! 
Isabel !  The  Americans  are  attacking  the 
city  !  Our  father  will  fight  his  way  back  to 
his  home  !  Fray  Ignatius  cannot  come  to- 
day. Oh,  I  am  so  happy !  so  happy !  Listen  ! 
How  the  Mexicans  are  shouting !  They  are 
cheering  on  the  men.     What  a  turmoil !  " 

'■'  Jesu  Maria,  have  mercy  !  "  cried  Isabel, 
clasping  her  crucifix  and  falling  upon  her 
knees. 

"  Oh,  Isabel,  pray  for  our  father,  that  his 
angel   may   overshadow    him   with  strong 
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"And  Luis?" 

"And  Luis,  and  Thomas,  and  Jack,  and 
Bare — there  are  prayers  for  them  all,  and 
love  enough  to  make  them.  Hark !  there 
are  the  drums,  and  the  trumpets,  and  the 
gallop  of  the  cavalry.  Come,  dearest,  let 
us  go  to  our  mother.  To-day  no  one  will 
remember  Fray  Ignatius." 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AEMY  CHAPLAIN. 

By  the  Author  of  "Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 
Pabt  I. 


IN  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for 
the  Army,  all  officers  in  command  are 
ordered  "  to  take  care  that  Divine  Service  is 
regularly  performed  for  the  troops  under 
their  orders."  They  are  to  induce  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  men,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  attend  public  worship.  They 
are  to  see  that  chaplains  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  mihtary  schools  twice  a 
week  and  regularly  visit  the  hospitals.  To 
every  Church  of  England  recruit  is  served 
out  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  which  form 
part  of  the  man's  kit  and  have  to  be  showed 


at  kit  inspection.  Presbyterian  and  other 
Protestant  nonconformists  receive  a  Bible, 
and  to  Roman  Catholics  is  given  the  missal. 
On  the  occasion  of  new  colours  being 
presented  to  a  regiment,  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  a  chaplain.  At  a  soldier's  funeral  three 
volleys  are  fired,  with  fife  and  drum,  or 
bugle  accompaniment,  a  practice  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  intended  to  do  honour 
to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  others 
to  symbolise  the  rising  again  from  the  dead, 
when  "  the  trumpet  shall  sound."  This  is 
very  nearly  all  the  oflicial  recognition  that 
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religion  receives  iu  the  army.  And  indeed, 
considering  that  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  divisions  of 
Christians  in  England,  with  easily  roused 
jealousies  and  susceptibilities,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  authorities  of  the  army  could 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  religious 
culture  of  soldiers. 

Religion  is  established  in  the  army  in 
what,  at  least  to  the  present  writer,  seems  to 
be  the  best  way.  All  denominations  have 
equal  rights,  and  their  ministers,  whether 
commissioned  or  acting  chaplains,  have  the 
same  pay  and  rank.  One  of  the  Queen's 
Regulations  is,  that  "  every  soldier  is  to  be 
at  full  liberty  to  attend  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  religion."  But  what 
about  those  who  do  not  profess  any  religion  ? 
Such  men  I  have  met.  When  being  enlisted 
they  are  asked  their  religion,  and  answer 
"no  religion"  or  "I  don't  know."  The 
sergeant  puts  do^Ti  "  Church  of  England," 
thereby  paying  that  Cave  of  Adullam  a  high 
comphment.  On  different  occasions  men 
have  told  me  that  they  were  Secularists  or 
Atheists,  and  that  it  was  very  painful  to 
them  to  have  to  attend  church.  I  went  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  one  of  these 
professed  "  Atheists,"  and  begged  him  to 
excuse  the  man  as  I  was  afraid  that  forcing 
him  to  go  to  church  would  make  him  hate 
religion  even  more  than  he  did.  The  officer, 
who  was  himself  a  religious  man,  but  of  the 
"  hard  church  "  type,  said  that  the  soldier's 
"  atheism  "  was  "  a  piece  of  impertinence," 
and  that  "  he  deserved  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
and  put  into  the  guard  room,"  which  would 
have  been  a  rough  and  ready  method  of 
persuasion  and  not  unlike  that  used  against 
the  early  Christians. 

Frequently  men  wish  to  change  their 
religion,  such  as  it  is,  a  wish  which  seldom 
comes  from  earnest  thought  and  deep  study. 
When  I  hear  of  a  soldier  going  to  change  his 
religious  persuasion,  I  say  to  myself  "  who  is 
she  ?  "  for  I  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
a  young  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  On 
one  occasion,  when  iu  my  capacity  of 
chaplain  I  was  visiting  a  large  military 
prison,  a  man  came  to  me  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  change  his  religion  and  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  he  had  a  religion 
to  change,  but  that  in  order  to  judge  fairly 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 
he  should  think  and  read  for  at  least  ten 
years.  If  after  studying  the  subject,  say, 
half  as  much  as  Cardinal  Newman  studied 


it,  he  wished  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
well  and  good,  if  not,  he  would  make  himself 
a  worse  character  than  his  defaulter  sheet 
showed  him  to  be  already  by  leaving  the 
Church  of  England.  The  man  had  been 
punished  by  the  Governor  for  behaving  badly 
in  chapel,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
theological  difficulties.  If  on  this  occasion 
I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  a  bright 
specimen  of  a  Church  of  England  man,  some 
time  afterwards  I  could  have  obtained  several 
black  sheep  from  another  fold.  At  Bermuda 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  was  rather  more  than 
a  mile  from  barracks,  while  the  Church  of 
England  service  was  performed  in  barracks. 
Probably  too  I  preached  shorter  sermons 
than  the  Wesleyan  minister.  At  all  events, 
several  Wesleyan  soldiers  suddenly  began  to 
admire  my  form  of  worship,  and  told  their 
commanding  officer  that  they  wished  to 
change.  He  said  they  must  see  the  Church 
of  England  chaplain  and  get  him  to  write 
out  a  statement  of  their  reasons  for  desiring 
to  change  "religions."  What  I  wrote  for 
one  man  was  :  "  So-and-so  finds  a  march  of 
more  than  two  miles  disagreeable  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  83°  in  the  shade." 
Whether  it  be  his  red  coat  that  attracts 
attention,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  British  soldier  is  considered  fair  game, 
and  all  kinds  of  religious  quacks  experiment 
upon  him. 

The  chapel  schools,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  or  near  most  large  barracks,  are  so  called 
because  they  are  used  for  Divine  Service  on 
Sunday,  and  on  other  days  for  school  pm*- 
poses.  They  are  occupied  at  different  hours 
by  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  military  con- 
gregations. The  Royal  Engineers  have 
invented  most  ingenious  contrivances  for 
settling,  as  far  as  mechanism  can  do  so, 
theological  differences.  Altars  are  made 
for  Roman  Catholics  that  are  easily  moved 
aside,  covered  with  a  screen,  or  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  into  a  boarded  off  recep- 
tacle before  the  Presbyterian  service  begins. 
At  one  station  I  was  provided  with  a 
Communion  table  and  railing  so  cunningly 
contrived  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
church  orderly  who  understood  how  to  put 
together  the  several  parts.  I  wish  that  in 
civilian  life  churches  were  all  as  much  used 
as  is,  for  instance,  the  rather  nice  church  in 
the  great  militaiy  hospital  at  Netley.  From 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  until  eight 
in  the  evening,  this  building  is  scarcely  idle 
a  single  hour,  one  denomination  of  convales- 
cent patients  and  officials  taking  the  place 
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of  another.  "What  a  savmg  of  stone  and 
mortar,  not  to  sj^eak  of  its  utihty  as  an  aid 
to  toleration,  it  would  be  were  this  practice 
adopted  in  the  civilian  world. 

When  possible,  the  ministrations  of 
religion  to  soldiers  are  exercised  by  the 
civilian  ministers  of  churches  and  chapels 
contiguous  to  their  barracks,  who  are  paid 
a  capitation  allowance,  that  is  to  say,  so 
much  per  head  for  each  man.  As,  however, 
soldiers  are  collected  into  large  camps  and 
have  to  go  abroad,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
commission  a  certain  number  of  chaplains 
who,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  army,  go 
wherever  they  are  ordered  like  other  officers. 
The  present  writer  has  been  for  several 
years  one  of  these  chaplains,  of  whom  there 
are  sixty  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England.  There  are  fifteen  Roman  Catholic 
and  five  Presbyterian  commissioned  chap- 
lains, the  number  belonging  to  each  de- 
nomination not  being  a  matter  of  favouritism 
but  bearing  a  regulated  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  claimed  by  their  respective 
denominations.  The  only  reason  that  other 
denominations  have  not  commissioned  army 
chaplains  is  because  they  have  not  enough 
soldiers  to  entitle  them  to  demand  the 
appointment  of  chaplains. 

Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Presbyterian  chaplains  are,  as  has  been 
said,  paid  and  rank  alike.  Our  pay  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  we  deserve,  and 
certainly  as  much  as  some  of  us  would  get 
as  civilian  parsons.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  called  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
world  "  the  prizes  of  the  Church "  are 
practically  closed  to  us,  and  civilian 
clergymen  are  not  liable  to  be  sent  to 
any  climate  and  to  any  war,  are  not  forced 
to  live  in  expensive  towns,  and  have  not 
frequently  to  change  their  homes.  If  there 
be  any  narrow-minded  economists  who  do 
not  think  that  the  Chaplain's  Department  of 
the  army  is  worth  the  comparatively  small 
sum  that  it  costs,  let  them  reflect  on  the 
annual  expense  of  military  crime  to  the 
country,  and  ask  themselves  whether  if  all 
chaplains  were  annihilated  that  amount 
would  not  be  considerably  increased.  If  a 
chaplain  could  each  year  turn  under  God  even 
a  couple  of  soldiers  to  righteousness,  he 
would,  if  we  are  to  behcve  Napoleon's 
estimate  of  moral  force  in  an  army,  have 
earned  his  pay,  which,  after  all,  only  amounts 
to  about  the  sum  of  money  that  it  costs  to 
fire  a  100-ton  gun  four  times. 

That  we  chaplains  have  few  real 
grievances  may  be  inferred  from   the   fact 


that  we  generally  find  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  grumble  at  than  our  uniform  !  I 
cannot  better  describe  what  that  is  like  than 
by  saying  that  when  wearing  it  I  have  been 
taken  for  a  railway  station  master,  for  a 
ticket  collector,  for  a  School  Board  messenger, 
for  an  officer  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Society,  and  lastly,  for  an  inspector 
of  nuisances.  I  drew  the  line  at  that,  and 
never  wore  it  afterwards,  when  I  could 
possibly  avoid  doing  so. 

Army  chaplains  are  di\'ided  into  four 
classes.  Those  in  the  first  class  have  the 
relative  army  rank  of  Colonel ;  the  second 
class  ranks  as  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  the  third 
as  Major,  and  the  fourth  as  Captain. 
The  Chaplain-General,  who  was  promoted 
for  good  service,  is  the  respected  chief  of  the 
Church  of  England  chaplains,  and  ranks  as 
a  Major- General. 

An  American  lately  writing  of  our  army 
said  that  in  two  respects  the  British  soldier 
was  badly  treated ;  first,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  when  he  liked  ;  secondly,  he  was 
"  drummed  to  church."  This  critic  seems 
not  to  have  thought  of  the  hardship  it  would 
be  to  the  taxpayers  if  every  soldier  could 
bring  upon  the  strength  of  his  regiment 
when  he  pleased  a  wife  to  be  in  part 
supported  by  them. 

As  to  forcing  soldiers  to  attend  church, 
much  may  be  said  for  and  against  the 
practice.  It  is  urged  by  its  advocates  that 
such  an  official  recognition  of  religion  by 
the  authorities  is  right,  and  that  if  it  does 
soldiers  no  good,  it  can  do  them  no  harm. 
"  Abolish  church  parade  !  "  a  commanding 
officer  once  said  to  me,  with  horror  depicted 
in  his  face  at  the  very  thought ;  "  why,  it  is 
the  key  to  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Where  would  we  find  our  men  on  Sunday 
mornings  if  there  were  no  church  parade  ?  " 

Others  say  that  to  force  men  to  go  to 
church  makes  them  dislike  religion,  and 
that  it  is  a  survival  of  the  grandmotherly 
government  which  prevailed  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  everyone  was  legally  bound  to 
attend  church.  Certainly  in  my  experience 
it  is  the  religious  officers  and  men  of  the 
army  who  most  object  to  compulsory  church 
parades.  I  knew  the  colonel  of  one 
regiment,  whose  hobby-horse,  or  shall  I  say 
charger,  was  strict  attendance  at  church. 
He  forced  all  his  officers,  and  all  the  married 
people  to  go.  As  the  morning  service  was 
very  inconvenient  to  the  latter,  with  young 
children  and  household  arrangements  to 
look  after,  I  begged  him  to  allow  them  to 
attend  the  voluntary  evening  service  instead 
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of  the  church  parade  in  the  morning.  He 
never  would  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  soldier's  wife 
was  five  minutes  late  for  morning  service, 
he  threatened  that  if  such  a  thing  ever 
occurred  again  he  would  order  all  the  wives 
to  march  to  church  before  the  band. 
Needless  to  say  each  woman  brought  a  baby, 
which  had  to  be  taken  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Of  what  avail  is  the  hobby  of  a  commanding 
officer,  even  though  it  be  backed  by  the 
Queen's  Regulations,  against  a  crying  infant  ? 
I  never  saw  this  officer  himself  inside  a  place 
of  worship. 

Equally  inconsistent  was  the  adjutant  of 
a  regiment  with  whom  I  served  in  Bermuda. 
Passing  by  his  quarters  one  day,  I  saw  him 
dressing  himself  in  his  "  best  bib  and 
tucker."  He  shoiited  to  me,  "  Am  not  I  a 
good  boy,  I  am  going  to  call  upon  the  Bishop 
of  Ne's\'foundland,  who  has  just  come  here  ?  " 
"I  did  not  know,"  was  my  reply,  "that  you 
were  so  fond  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  for  I 
never  saw  you  at  a  service  in  church." 
"  That's  true,  and  to  teU  you  the  truth,  the 
reason  I  slip  away  at  the  door  when  the  men 
march  into  church  is  because  I  can't  help 
if  I  go  in  looking  at  their  buttons  and  the 
rest  of  their  kit  to  see  if  they  are  clean,  and 
that  makes  me  hate  church." 

As  it  is  at  present,  soldiers  object  to 
chm'ch  parade  more  than  to  any  other 
parade.  They  do  not  dislike  the  church 
part  of  it  so  much  as  the  parade.  It 
does  not  make  a  man  feel  very  devotional 
to  have  each  part  of  himself  and  his 
belongings  criticised  immediately  before 
going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Then 
frequently  disagreeable  orders  and  even 
the  sentences  of  courts-martial  are  read  to 
the  men  assembled  before  being  marched 
to  church,  all  which  proceedings  have  a 
tendency  to  make  soldiers  associate  religion 
with  the  drill  sergeant  and  the  Queen's 
Regulations. 

To  do  them  justice,  however,  many  of 
them  do  attend  to  the  service  and  even  to 
the  sermon  when  the  chaplain  gives  them 
anything  to  attend  to.  They  can  find  their 
way  about  in  the  Prayer  Book  better  than 
civilians  of  the  same  class,  first  because  the 
pages  of  the  Prayer  Books  issued  by  the 
War  Office  are  numbered,  and  secondly 
because,  •willingly  or  unwillingly,  they  go 
to  church  more  frequently.  On  one  occasion 
a  soldier  told  me  after  service  that  I  had 
read  a  wrong  Collect.     When  I  complimented 


him  upon  knowing  what  the  right  one  was, 
he  reminded  me  that  few  men  attend  church 
more  frequently  than  soldiers. 

A  parade  service  ought  not  to  last  longer 
than  an  hour,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary 
or  expedient  to  make  it  shorter.  The  reply 
of  a  judge  to  a  clergyman,  who  asked  him 
how  long  an  assize  sermon  should  be,  was 
"  Twenty  minutes,  with  a  leaning  to  mercy." 
At  the  parade  service  the  sermon  is  expected 
to  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long,  and 
even  then  to  lean  towards  mercy.  A  chaplain 
should  never  forget  that  his  congregations 
are  enforced,  and  should  endeavour  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say  as  agreeably  and  shortly 
as  possible.  If  he  is  not  interesting,  goes  on 
too  long  "gassing,"  that  is  to  say,  prosing 
or  talking  nonsense,  is  not  xmderstood  or  is 
not  heard,  a  volley  of  coughs  will  make  him 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  if  he  do  not  take  the 
hint  the  noise  will  increase  so  much  that  it 
will  seem  as  if  all  the  gallant  warriors 
sitting  before  him  had  suddenly  been 
attacked  with  infantine  hooping-cough. 

At  my  first  station,  after  being  appointed 
a  chaplain  on  probation,  most  of  the  troops 
were  either  cavalry  or  horse  artillery,  and 
here  I  learned  from  the  horses  not  to  preach 
long  sermons.  The  parade  service  was  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  was  supposed  to  end 
before  twelve,  at  which  hour  the  horses 
were  fed.  Having  in  my  inexperience  con- 
tinued preaching  one  Sunday  a  little  after 
the  clocks  had  struck  twelve,  demands  for 
oats  came  from  the  horses  in  the  stables  so 
loud  (the  dumb  ass,  as  it  were,  forbidding 
the  madness  of  the  prophet)  that  I  had 
hastily  to  conclude  amidst  the  suppressed 
titters  of  the  men,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
gave  an  extra  handful  of  corn  to  their 
faithful  steeds  for  rescuing  them  from  a 
longer  sermon. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  horses  that  look 
forward  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Sundays.  Just 
before  that  hour,  if  you  pass  the  canteen, 
you  wiU  see  an  eager  crowd  waiting  for  the 
door  to  be  opened,  which  it  is  the  moment 
the  twelve  o'clock  bugle  "  goes."  Men  who 
take  beer  like  to  have  a  pint  before  going  to 
their  dinner  at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock. 
In  some  corps  soldiers  buy  their  beer  and 
drink  it  with  their  dinner,  which  I  tell  them 
is  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  if  they  will 
not  be  total  abstainers.  As  a  rule,  however. 
Tommy  Atkins  takes  his  dinner  without  any 
fluid  accompaniment,  going  to  the  canteen 
before  or  after  it. 


SHALL  WE  KNOW  THEM  ? 

LIKE  a  bright  poem  which  the  poet  wrote 
In  days  that  knew  not  pain, 
Which  one  who  loved  him  well  had  treasured  up, 
And  bids  him  read  again  : 

He  sees  it  as  a  mother  bird  might  see 

Her  fledgeling  flown  so  long, 
And  smile  and  wonder  at  that  plumage  gay, 

And  that  sweet  swelling  song  ; 

Who  yet  might  never  know  that  once  it  lay 

Under  her  airy  wing, 
And  felt  the  flutter  of  her  mother's  heart, 

Taught  of  her  throat  to  sing. 


But  stay  !  the  poem 

After  the  iirst  surpr 
Has  links  of  union  with  the  poet's  life 

Which  none  but  he  surmise  ; 

The  mother  bin!  mati  deem  that  swellino;  sono: 

Kises  more  true  and  clear, 
Because  familiar  notes  born  of  her  breast 

Are  softly  trilled  out  near. 

And  will  those  spirits  linked  to  mine  on  earth 

Unknown,  unheeded  be  '? 
Will  memory  fail  us  when  that  morning  dawns 

And  only  shadows  flee  ? 

Shall  I  then  feel  those  dear  links  with  the  past 

Or  as  the  marble,  cold, 
Know  nothing  of  the  graven  epitaph 

It  cannot  choose  but  hold  ? 


XYIII— 17. 


HOME   BEADING   CIRCLES. 

By  MARY  C.  TABOR. 


DR.  ARNOLD'S  maxim,  "As  a  good 
general  rule,  never  read  the  works 
of  any  ordinary  man,"  is  very  well  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  if  followed  out  would  no 
doubt  save  the  consumption  of  an  immense 
amount  of  literary  trash  ;  but  to  be  told 
what  not  to  read  still  leaves  the  student 
far  afield  in  the  task  of  deciding  what  shall 
be  read.  With  half  a  score  lists  of  the 
"  hundred  best  books  "  pressed  upon  him, 
and  public  libraries  placing  their  thousands 
of  volumes  at  his  disposal,  what  wonder  if 
the  ordinary  reader,  bewildered  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  very  multiplicity  of  choice, 
either  ends  by  dipping  into  a  dozen  works 
without  securing  a  serviceable  knowledge  of 
a  single  one,  or  selects  at  hazard  and 
spends  laborious  hours  over  what  a  more 
discriminating  choice  would  have  left  upon 
the  shelf. 

There  are  thousands  of  readers  who  are 
in  such  a  case,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  more 
to  whom  the  idea  of  selection  never  occurs 
at  all ;  readers  who  simply  settle  on  what- 
ever comes  next  to  hand,  and  read  from 
cover  to  cover,  without  much  sense  of  en- 
joyment, it  is  true,  but  content  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  improving  their  minds  by  the 
process.  Others,  outnumbering  probably  the 
rest  all  put  together,  begin  by  reading  for 
amusement  only,  and  end  too  often  by 
finding  that  the  jaded  palate  has  lost  all 
relish  for  wholesome  fare.  Certain  it  is 
that  never  were  readers  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  classes  more  numerous  than  now ;  and 
equally  certain  is  it,  that  the  readers  are 
comparatively  few  who  bring  to  their 
reading  that  zest  and  vigour  which  spring 
from  a  clear  purpose  to  be  attained,  and  the 
assurance  that  the  best  means  are  being 
taken  for  attaining  it. 

It  is  to  that  immense  majority  of  readers 
who  either  do  not  choose  at  all,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  or  who  find  themselves  at 
a  loss  how  to  choose  aright,  that  the 
Home  Reading  scheme  comes  vnth  its 
helping  hand,  and  offers  to  the  perplexed 
or  languid  or  isolated  student  not  only 
direction  and  assistance  of  the  highest  kind, 
but  in  addition  the  stimulus  that  associated 
work  imparts. 

The  idea  of  the  Home  Reading  Circle, 
or  Students'  Association,  is  new  with  us, 
but  in  America,  where  the  system  has  been 
for  some  years  in  operation,  it  has  spread 


with  amazing  rapidity.  More  than  100,000 
student-members  are  at  the  present  time 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  Central  Board, 
and  many  of  the  highest  minds  and  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  in  the  country 
are  among  its  helpers  and  admirers.  It  is 
known  there  as  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle ;  Chautauqua  being 
the  Indian  name  for  the  place  of  summer 
assembly,  a  clearing  in  the  primeval  forest 
on  the  borders  of  the  lovely  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua, with  streets  of  villas  and  hotels 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
thousands  of  students  who  gather  there 
to  the  annual  festival  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  system. 

The  first  inception  of  the  idea  in  its 
English  form  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paton, 
founder  of  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools 
Association,  who,  pondering  over  the  spread 
of  the  system  in  America,  was  struck  by  its 
adaptation  to  similar  needs  at  home.  He 
imparted  it  to  others,  interested  like  him- 
self in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
people.  A  conference  was  called,  which 
met  for  consultation  in  July,  1887,  at  the 
offices  of  the  London  School  Board,  and 
by  it  a  Committee  was  appointed,  with  Dr. 
Percival,  head  master  of  Rugby,  as  Chair- 
man, to  formulate  a  plan  of  action,  and  to 
bring  the  University  authorities  and  other 
leading  educationists  into  communication  on 
the  subject.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
University  Extension  Delegates  and  Syndi- 
cate, arrangements  were  made,  still  on 
the  American  model,  for  an  inaugural 
gathering  of  University  Extension  students, 
to  be  held  in  Oxford  itself  the  following 
year  at  the  commencement  of  the  long 
vacation.  The  response  to  this  was  so 
eager,  that  although  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  nearly  a  thousand  members,  the 
applications  for  tickets  were  some  hundreds 
in  excess  of  the  number  that  could  be 
issued. 

At  this  gathering,  which  lasted  for  ten 
days,  lectures,  singly  or  in  courses,  were 
delivered  to  the  students  by  eminent  or 
representative  men  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versities both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Colleges  and  libraries  were  thrown  open, 
and  "  personally  conducted  parties  "  organ- 
ised for  introducing  the  strangers  to  what- 
ever of  interest  or  beauty  the  old  halls  and  , 
buildings   had   to   offer.     The   central  idea 
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was  to  bring  the  student-guests  into  rapport, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  University  and 
the  spirit  of  University  teaching ;  and  to 
encourage  them  to  feel  that  though  bound 
by  slighter  ties  than  others,  the  beautiful 
and  venerable  seat  of  learning  might  be  to 
them  also  in  some  sense  an  Alma  Mater  too. 
A  touch  of  sentiment  goes  a  long  way,  and 
doubtless  not  a  few  went  forth  from  their 
ten  days'  sojourn  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
Oxford,  seen  and  known,  which  Oxford  as  a 
mere  name  would  have  failed  altogether  to 
evoke. 

General  conferences  were  also  held,  at 
which  the  objects  and  mode  of  operation  of 
the  Home  Reading  Association  were  set 
forth  and  discussed,  in  connection  especially 
with  the  already  existing  University  Extension 
Scheme  for  the  establishment  of  lectures 
and  teaching  in  large  towns.  The  latter 
branch  of  University  Extension  work  was 
commenced,  as  readers  are  probably  aware, 
some  years  ago  by  Cambridge,  and  in  1885 
by  Oxford  also,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
University  lecturers  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
and  teaching  wherever  students  could  be 
gathered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
cost  incurred.  This  of  course  was  somewhat 
heavy.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
writer,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  or  two, 
arranged  for  a  short  course  of  historical 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  under  the  new 
statute  to  a  group  of  women- students  in  a 
small  inland  watering-place.  The  expenses, 
guaranteed  in  advance,  were  about  £4.0,  a 
sum  which  naturally  would  put  University 
help,  in  this  form,  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
paratively isolated  or  impecunious  students. 

Here  the  Home  Reading  Association  steps 
boldly  in,  with  its  proposal  for  bringing 
University  teaching  and  direction  to  the  doors 
of  all  who  either  desire  or  need  it.  Not 
absolutely  without  money  and  without  price — 
people  seldom  value  what  they  can  have  for 
nothing — but  on  such  easy  terms  that  every- 
one prepared  to  make  an  effort  at  all  may 
have  it  if  he  will. 

The  plan,  as  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
systematised  for  use  in  this  country,  is 
simple  enough.  It  falls  naturally  into  five 
divisions  : — 

1st.  To  arrange  local  Home  Reading 
Circles  of  associated  students,  wherever  a 
number,  however  small,  can  be  brought  to 
act  in  concert. 

2nd.  To  provide  such  Circles  with  courses  of 
carefully  selected  reading  for  systematic  use. 

3rd.  To  bring  each  Circle  under  the  direct 
personal  guidance  of  a  director   appointed 


by  the  University  Authorities.  This  will 
be  effected  by  means  of  correspondence, 
students'  papers,  printed  memoranda,  &c.,  a 
monthly  journal,  and,  where  practicable,  by 
lectures  also. 

4th.  To  make  arrangements  for  exami- 
nation of  the  work  of  students,  and  for 
granting  certificates  of  proficiency. 

5th.  To  arrange  for  an  annual  summer 
gathering  of  students  in  one  of  the  older 
University  towns,  or  some  place  of  resort. 
At  this  annual  gathering  progress  will  be 
reported,  the  stimulus  felt  of  association 
and  fellowship  in  work,  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  hearing  lectures  by  eminent  men, 
or  professors  in  the  Universities,  on  the 
subjects  which  have  been  assigned  for 
study  during  the  year. 

Following  out  this  plan,  the  University 
Extension  authorities  hope,  in  an  efficient 
yet  inexpensive  way,  to  put  guidance  and 
help  of  the  highest  kind  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  to  nationalise,  in  the  strictest  and  fullest 
sense,  our  English  Universities,  and  to  bring 
the  means  of  self-culture  to  the  doors  of  even 
the  humblest  home.  The  more  intelligent 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  passed 
out  of  our  elementary  schools,  students  by 
whom  a  college  course  is  unattainable, 
artizans  anxious  to  improve  themselves, 
women  of  all  classes,  to  whom  until  lately 
opportunities  for  obtaining  the  higher 
education  have  been  practically  denied,  will 
by  means  of  this  new  departure  be  encouraged 
and  enabled,  according  to  their  several 
requirements,  to  study  to  purpose,  and  to  the 
best  advantage,  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
teachers  of  University  rank. 

We  are  spending  as  a  nation  five  or  six 
millions  every  year  in  fitting  out  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  with  the  tools  for 
self-culture.  The  question  is  worth  asking — 
What  have  we  done  towards  helping  them  ta 
put  those  tools  to  use  when  school  has  closed 
its  doors  behind  them  ?  We  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  once  illiterate  class  the  great 
and  perilous  gift  of  Reading,  and  the  scarcely 
less  perilous  gift  of  Writing  ;  sharp-edged 
tools,  both  of  them.  It  behoves  us  to  see  to 
it  that  they  neither  rust  unused  nor  ar£ 
used,  if  at  all,  for  ill  instead  of  good.  Free 
Libraries,  Evening  Schools,  the  South 
Kensington  Science  and  Art  Schools,  do  but 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  difficulty,  and  touch 
it  in  some  points  ineffectively  as  well.  The 
only  plan  which  has  been  proposed  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  for 
helping  this  class  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  is  that  devised  by  the  leaders  of  the 
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Home  Reading  movement.  In  a  modified 
form,  and  on  popular  lines,  a  scheme  is 
being  arranged  to  meet  more  elementary 
requirements ;  and  initiated  as  it  is  under 
the  guarantee  and  direct  fegis  of  our 
Universities  themselves,  we  may  hope  that 
the  problem  of  enabling  even  the  humblest 
of  our  Board  School  scholars  to  continue 
their  education  for  themselves,  and  to  turn 
their  reading  into  wholesome  and  serviceable 
channels,  is  within  no  great  distance  of 
solution. 

Home  Reading  Courses  have  already  been 
prepared  by  the  University  Extension 
Authorities  in  History,  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Political  Economy,  Domestic  Economy, 
including  the  care  of  Health  and  the 
Home,  the  best  writings  on  Home  and 
School  Education.-'-  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
\dde  means  for  issuing  to  students,  at  a 
small  cost,  the  books  recommended  for 
reading.  Each  Circle  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader,  to  whom  the  fortnightly 
essays  which  the  students  are  invited  to 
write  will  be  sent  for  comment  and  criticism. 
Certificates  of  ordinary  or  special  proficiency 
will  be  awarded,  if  desired,  to  those  who 
have  satisfied  their  directors  by  the  merits  of 
their  essays.     About  an  hour  a  day  of  steady 

*  Full  information  as  to  subjects,  fees,  rules,  &c.,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  M.  E.  Sadler,  Esq.,  Examina- 
tion Schools,  Oxford  ;  or  to  Professor  G.  F.  Browne, 
Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge. 


work  will  carry  the  student  through  each 
three  months'  course  of  reading  ;  and  anyone 
prepared  to  give  that  time  to  systematic 
reading  may  fairly  claim  the  name  of 
"  student."  In  the  month  of  August  comes 
the  annual  gathering,  which  the  Council 
intend  shall  form  a  sort  of  Summer 
University  for  the  people,  bringing  year 
by  year  to  thousands  its  sense  of  personal 
fellowship  with  the  highest  culture  of  the 
day. 

It  has  been  an  act  of  equal  dignity  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  our  older  Universities 
thus  to  ally  themselves  with  the  movement 
for  reaching  and  raising  the  people  in  their 
homes.  In  these  democratic  days  they  are 
doing  well  to  widen  their  basis  so  as  to  include 
the  suffrages  of  every  class  ;  and  not  less  is 
their  dignity  enhanced  by  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  function  of  a  national 
University  is  to  ennoble  the  nation's  life,  not 
in  part,  but  as  a  whole.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  influence  of  our  English  Universities 
was  limited  in  its  range  to  a  single  class. 
It  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past  if,  by  means  as  simple 
as  they  are  effective,  they  succeed  in  so 
extending  that  range  that  the  poorest  student 
who  is  in  search  of  "light  and  leading" 
may  see  them  shining  clearly  and  closely  on 
his  path  from  the  lamp  held  out  by  the 
Home  Reading  Association. 
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THE  sky  was  cloud,  the  land  was  flood. 
The  sun  was  hidden  dark  and  cold, 
The  rain  splashed  down  on  field  and  fold, 
A  blackbird  sang  within  the  wood. 

The  note  was  borne  upon  the  wind. 
It  rose  and  fell  'mong  fitful  rain, 
Beating  against  my  window  pane, 

By  which  I  nursed  a  peaceless  mind. 

One  moment  of  that  cheery  note. 
The  gloomy  landscape  was  no  more ; 
My  heart  another  landscape  bore. 

Creation  of  that  singer's  throat. 


How  wise,  I  thought,  to  sing  in  rain, 
To  ever  keep  a  heart  at  peace, 
A  voice  at  which  wild  tempests  cease, 

And  clouds  hide  heaven  in  vain  ! 


For  ever,  gloom  can  never  last. 

And  floods  that  fall  from  out  the  skies, 
And  floods  that  fall  from  mortal  eyes. 

Will  soon  be  of  the  eternal  past. 

To  find  some  twig  of  blackthorn  bough. 
Which  bravely  blows  its  herald  bloom 
While  sister  flowers  are  in  their  tomb  ; 

And  make  the  certain  future  now  ! 


'Tis  said  the  joy  that  blackbird  moves. 
Creates  around  so  bright  an  air. 
He  longs  that,  too,  his  bride  were  there. 

He  knows  no  gloom  because  he  loves. 

I  must  have  love  as  sk'ong  as  his, 

]\Iy  world  be  bright  and  warm  within  ; 
My  landscape  in  myself  begin 

To  everywhere  ha-ve  bliss. 

Created  in  God's  image  blessed, 

'Tis  love,  not  skies,  that  makes  the  peace 
^Vllere  rain  and  storm  and  winter  cease. 

And  man  may  find  this  God-like  rest. 

S.  T.  A. 
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By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  PRICE,  F.G.S. 


"  4  ND  I  saw  in  a  vision;  and  it  came  to 
/"JL  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at 
Shiishan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the 
province  of  Elam  ;  and  I  saw  in  a  vision, 
and  I  was  hy  the  river  of  Ulai."*  What 
interesting  memories  of  the  long  past  do 
the  names  of  Elam  and  Shushan  recall  to 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  student  of  the 
Sacred  "Word  '?  Here  at  Shushan  (a  lily)  the 
angel  Gabriel  interpreted  the  vision  of  the 
seer,  which  foretold  by  the  graphic  symbol 
of  the  ram  and  the  goat  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  Empire  and  its  fall  under  the 
conquering  power  of  the  great  Alexander ; 
his  kingdom  in  its  turn  yielding  to  the 
invincible  might  of  Rome.  Here,  too, 
under  the  same  angelic  inspiration,  was 
revealed  to  Daniel  the  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah's  death,  whose  name  that  servant 
of  the  Most  High  was  the  first  to  announce.  + 
It  was  at  the  palace  of  Shushan  that  Esther 
(Hadassah,  the  myrtle)  succeeded  to  the 
royal  favour,  when  Vashti,  with  womanly 
modesty,  refused  to  obey  the  command  of 
King  Aiiasuerus  (Xerxes)  who,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  had  gathered  together 
his  nobles  and  the  chief  warriors  of 
his  realm  to  arrange  the  conduct  of  the 
Grecian  campaign.  J  At  Shushan,  mortified 
by  his  defeat  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was 
it  that  Xerxes  sought  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
harem  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  his 
reverse, §  and  was  made  the  instrument  of 
the  Divine  will  to  preserve  the  chosen  race 
of  Israel.  From  the  palace  of  Shushan 
went  forth  Mordecai — -the  machinations  of 
Haman  being  frustrated — clad  in  violet  and 
blue,  fine  linen  and  purple,  insignia  of  kingly 
power,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  brow.[| 
The  palace,  built  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  has 
long  passed  away,  and  of  its  ruins  but  few 
now  remain  ;  sufficient,  however,  have  been 
discovered  to  enable  the  student  to  trace  its 
extent,  and  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city  of  Susa,  the 
capital  and  favourite  winter  resort  of  the 
Persian  kings  from  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
Like  that  of  Perseopolis,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Xerxes,  and  resembling  it  in 
its  most  important  details,  the  palace  of 
Slmshan  consisted  of  a  central  hall  some 
200  feet  square,  supported  by  thirty-six 
columns.      On   the   exterior,    separated   by 

*  Daniel  viii,  2.  t  Daniel  ix.  2,5,  26. 

X  Herotl  vii.  7,  et  seq.  §  Herod,  ix.  108. 

II  Esther  viii.  15. 


walls  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  were  three 
great  porches,  each  of  a  width  of  200  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  sixty-five,  supported  by 
twelve  columns,  their  axes  being  coincident 
with  those  of  the  interior.  These  constituted 
the  great  audience  halls  of  the  palace,  and 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon 
in  the  palace  of  Solomon.  In  front  of  the 
north  portico  stood  a  square  hall,  measuring 
about  100  feet  each  way,  with  its  roof 
upheld  by  four  pillars  ;  this  was  the  King's 
gate,  and  in  the  space  between  this  hall  and 
the  north  portico  Esther  stood  when  she 
appeared  before  the  King  to  intercede  for 
her  people.'''  Here  also  was  probably  held 
the  banquet  given  by  Ahasuerus,  with  its 
appointments  so  characteristic  of  Oriental 
luxury.! 

Josephus  I  mentions  that  a  famous  castle 
was  erected  at  Shushan  by  Daniel,  and  that 
in  his  (Josephus's)  time  it  was  still  extant. 
No  trace  remains  now.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  an  edifice  might  have  been  built 
by  the  seer,  for  we  are  told  that  he  did 
the  King's  business  §  at  Shushan,  and  was 
probably  the  governor  of  that  city. 

The  reputed  tomb  of  the  prophet  is  a 
conspicuous  object  seen  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  or  the  little  river  Shaour, 
which  meanders  at  its  feet,  as  the  white 
fir-coned  shaped  spire,  embosomed  amidst 
the  dark -leaved  date  trees,  reeds,  and 
jungle  rises  to  view.  The  tomb  is  an 
oblong  structure,  and  forms  one  side  of  a 
large  walled  court,  through  which  admit- 
tance is  gained  by  a  low  doorway.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  court  is  supplied  with 
mangers  and  rings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  which 
find  shelter  and  safety  here  from  the 
attacks  of  the  wild  animals  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds,  and  is  a  favourite 
nocturnal  resort  of  the  Arabs  and  plundering 
bands.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  court 
contain  a  low  arched  portico  leading  to  the 
sanctuary,  which  consists  of  two  chambers, 
having  a  passage  between  them  leading  to  a 
third  room,  where  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
tomb  are  kept.  Here  the  supposed  shrine 
stands,  formed  of  pohshed  cement,  but 
looking  in  the  dim  light  which  illumines  the 
apartment  like  white  marble.  Erected  at  a 
convenient   distance   to   permit    a    passage 

*  Esther  v.  2.  f  Esther  i.  5,  6. 

J  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.   ch.  11.     §  Daniel  viii.  27. 
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round  tlie  tomb,  a  framework  of  wood  pro- 
tects the  sepulchre.  The  only  furniture  of  the 
room  comprises  a  few  old  lamps  of  rude  design, 
black  with  smoke  and  grease,  and  the  prayer 
mats  used  by  the  faithful  at  their  devotions. 
The  roof  through  which  the  spire  passes, 
peculiar  in  its  shape  to  Oriental  tombs, 
forms  in  the  hot  weather  a  cool  sleeping 
place  for  the  pilgrims,  who  in  large  numbers 
resort  thither,  for  the  shrine  is  held  in  the 
highest  repute  by  both  Mohammedans  and 
Jews  all  over  the  East  as  being  the  tradi- 
tional burial  place  of  the  prophet. 


Elam  Tricst. 


The  old  Persian  version  of  Ibn  Aasim  el 
Kufi's  "  T^rikh,"  or  "  Book  of  Victories," 
describes  the  discovery  of  Daniel's  remains, 
and  relates  that  when  Abii  Miisa 
Alashdri,  under  the  Khd;Iif  Omar,  invaded 
Persia  in  the  18th  Hegira  (a.d.  640), 
he  advanced  to  Susa,  where  having  slain 
the  Persian  prince,  he  entered  the  castle  of 
the  palace  of  Shapur,  the  second  monarch 
of  the  Sassanian  line  (a.d.  242 — 273), 
and  after  seizing  all  the  treasure  there  he 
came  to  a  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was 
firmly  fastened,  a  leaden  seal  being  affixed 
to  the  lock  for  its  greater  se- 
curity. When  it  was  opened 
a  large  stone  hollowed  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  was 
found,  and  in  it,  wrapped  in 
a  winding  sheet  of  gold 
brocade,  was  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  with  the  head  un- 
covered. Upon  inquiry  Abu 
Miisa  was  informed  by  the 
people  of  Susa  that  it  was 
the  body  of  an  eminent 
wise  man  who  formerly  had 
lived  in  Irak  (Chaldea),  and 
that  whenever  a  season  of 
scarcity  or  famine  arose  in 
consequence  of  drought,  the 
inhabitants  applied  to  this 
holy  man,  who,  in  response 
to  their  appeals,  prayed  to 
heaven,  with  the  result  that 
copious  showers  followed  his 
intercessions.  Once  Susa 
suffered  from  lack  of  rain, 
and  in  their  extremity  its 
inhabitants  applied  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Irakians,  to 
permit  the  prophet  to  reside 
amongst  them  for  a  while, 
but  in  vain.  At  length, 
having  given  fifty  of  their 
number  as  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  their  benefactor, 
he  was  permitted  to  visit 
Susa.  He  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  return  to  Irak 
again,  and  died  amongst 
the  Susians,  universally  re- 
spected. In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Arab  General 
by  what  name  this  holy 
person  had  been  known,  he 
was  told  that  the  people  of 
Irak  called  him  "  Danyel 
Hakim,"  or  "Daniel  the 
Sage."    By  command  of  the 
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Khdlif,   the 
Susa    were 
divert    the 
river  which 


inhabitants   of 

compelled     to 

waters    of    the 

supplied   their 


city  fx'om  its  natural  coui'se, 
and  to  place  the  body,  with 
due  reverence,  in  a  grave 
dug  in  the  dry  channel,  and 
secured  with  large  stones. 
The  river  was  then  restored 
again  to  its  natural  course, 
and  flowed  over  the  grave 
of  the  prophet.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (a.d.  1160—1173). 
an  old  Jewish  writer,  gives 
an  account  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  states  that  Sanjar 
Sh^h-ben-Shah,  who  con- 
quered Samarkand  (a.d. 
1140),  reburied  Daniel.  He 
also  mentions  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  Shushan  in 
his  (Benjamin's)  day  con- 
tained some  very  large  and 
handsome  buildings  of 
ancient  date,  and  adds  that 
7,000  Jews,  possessing 
fourteen  synagogues,  were 
resident  there. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  record 
in  connection  with  Susa 
that  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  a  Christian 
see  was  established  there, 
but  on  the  dec-line  of  the 
Sassanian  power  the  Mo- 
hammedans, under  the 
Khalif  Omar,  occupied  Susa 
(vide  supra),  and  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  became  paramount.  The 
Shiite  section  (Arabic  shia,  a  faction),  who 
hold  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed, 
was  entitled  to  be  his  immediate  successor, 
and  add  to  the  common  formula  of  faith 
♦'  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,"  the  words 
"Ali  is  the  Vicar  of  God,"  are  the  dominant 
sect,  the  Sunni  or  orthodox  Moslems  not 
holding  sway  in  India,  Persia,  and  the 
surroundiog  countries.  At  Shuster  and 
Dizlul,  the  two  great  Persian  cities  in  the 
plains  of  Arabistdn,  which  have  been 
built  of  the  detritus  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Shushan,  near  to  whose  ruins  they  lay, 
the  seyids  or  priests  and  dervishes  form  a 
picturesque  feature  among  the  population. 
The  latter  religionists,  whose  name  (dervish) 
indicates  their  poverty  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  monk  of  Christian  communities,  are  very 


A  B  izaar. 

numerous  in  the  East.    They  comprise  some 
thirty-two  religious  orders,  but  the  chief  are 
the  Nakshbendies  and   the    Mevlevies,   the 
latter   being  the   dancing,    the   former  the 
howling  dervishes.     The  Nakshbendies  are 
an  exception  to  the  other  orders,  which  are 
supposed  to  live  in  seclusion  from  the  world, 
their   order   being   composed  of  adherents, 
who,    without    quitting    active    life,     bind 
themselves  to  strictly  observe   certain  acts 
of  devotion,  and  meet  periodically  together 
for  their  mutual  performance.     The  seyids 
and   dervishes   are    intensely   bigoted,    and 
hate   with   all   the   fervour   of   an  Oriental 
every  race,  religion,  or  sect  except  their  own. 
Dizfiil   and    Shuster   are    the   centres   of 
indigo  cultivation,  a  fact  which  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
garments  worn  by  the  natives,  who,  clad  in 
blue  cotton  tunics,  girded  round  the  waist  by 
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a  shawl,  slialwas  or  trousers  of  the  same 
hue,  and  a  head-dress  consisthag  of  a  long 
piece  of  stuff  wound  round  the  brow  of 
tawny  hue,  are  encountered  at  every  step  in 
street  or  bazaar ;  the  last  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  Eastern  life,  where  may  be  seen 
spread  out  for  view  the  various  commodities 
required  for  daily  use.  Drugs,  green  and 
blue,  are  mixed  with  trays  filled  with  confec- 
tioneiy  of  various  hues.  Pots  of  ginger 
glitter  with  their  turquoise  enamel.  The  old 
coppers,  in  which  are  heaped  up  saffron, 
dates,  and  spices,  shining  with  their  warm 
colours,  are  mingled  with  groceries  of  varied 
kinds  ;  sugar  loaves  suspended  by  the  head 
hang  all  in  a  row,  covered  with  silvered  paper ; 
in  one  part  a  refinery  is  temporarily  installed ; 
while  some  vessels  of  baked  earth  and  drums 
of  refuse  compose  a  rudimentary  kiln.  In 
motley  chaos  mingle  dervishes  and  seyids — 
whose  green  turbans  denote  their  descent 
from  the  prophet — soldiers  and  peasants,  all 
vociferating  loudly,  forming  a  scene  of  strik- 
ing interest.  We  have  just  alluded  to  the 
sugar  loaves  exposed  for  sale  at  the  bazaar. 
The  province  of  Khuzistan  (the  land  of  sugar) 
takes  its  name  from  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
and  in  former  times  its  cultivation  was  exten- 
sively carried  on  there.  Sugar  is  still  culti- 
vated and  refineries  are  in  active  operation 
by  the  natives. 

The  Chab  Urabs  occupy  the  largest  portion 
of  Khuzistan,  usually  called  Arabistau,  from 
the  majority  of  the  Arabs  who  dwell  there. 
They  are  a  tall,  warlike  race,  with  swarthy 
countenances,  and  an  expression  which 
denotes  a  large  infusion  of  Persian  blood. 
Their  dress  is  rather  Persian  than  Arab. 
They  wear  the  black  and  white  striped  abba 
peculiar  to  the  race,  but  wear  under  it  the  blue 
cotton  tunic  and  short  trousers  of  the  Persian, 
a  large  black  turban  arranged  in  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  Shuster  and  Dizful  completes  their 
attire.  Along  musket  and  a  sword  form  the 
equipment  of  a  brave  but  cruel  race.  Grave, 
courageous,  attached  to  persons  rather  than 
to  principles,  the  Arab  lies  and  steals  with 
nobility.  He  possesses  the  secret  of  asso- 
ciating with  each  of  his  qualities  its  opposite 
defect.  Passion  for  pillage,  respect  for  his 
host ;  a  love  of  rapine,  and  yet  a  sense  of 
liberality  ;  coldly  cruel,  yet  with  a  chivalric 
generosity.  Such  was  the  Arab  of  ancient 
time  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Abraham, 
plundered  the  rear  guard  of  Kurgur-Lagama ; 
such  was  he  under  the  Sassanida?,  when  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  Hadjiz  ;  these  swift  horse- 
men who  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  old 
world  in   overthrowing    Ctesiphon   and   in 


devastating  the  frontiers  of  Susiana.  Tend- 
ing his  flocks,  carrying  the  water  he  requires 
in  quaint  bottles  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
goat  or  sheep,  living  beneath  his  tent  in 
the  pure  free  air,  we  see  again  patriarchal 
life  and  customs  reproduced  before  our  eyes, 
and  recall  vividly  to  mind  many  of  the  illus- 
trations used  by  our  divine  Lord  in  His 
teachings  to  His  disciples. 

To  return  from  modern  to  ancient  times, 
we  find  that  not  only  was  Elam  one  of  the 
oldest  countries  in  the  world,  but  that  the 
civilisation  of  Southern  Elam  (Susiana) 
was  of  very  great  antiquity.  Chedorlaomer* 
(Kugur-Lagama,  "  servant  of  the  god 
Lagama ") — with  his  vassals.  Tidal  of 
Gutium  (not  "Nations,"  as  erroneously  read 
in  the  Authorised  Version),  who  ruled  over 
that  part  of  the  country  where  Assyria 
afterwards  arose,  and  Ariocli  (Eri-Acu, 
"  servant  of  the  moon  god  ")  of  Ellasar 
(probably  the  Babylonian  Larsa),  and 
Amraphel  of  Shinar — was  already  a  power- 
ful king,  and  at  that  time  Babylonia  was 
governed  by  an  Elamite  ruler.  The  god 
Lagama,  and  Armannu,  the  second  title  of 
Susinak,  the  god  of  Shushan,  whose  image 
was  held  to  be  too  sacred  for  human  vision, 
are  both  mentioned  in  a  cuneiform  in- 
scription of  Assur-bani-pal  (Assm*,  create 
a  son),  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greek 
historians  (b.c.  GG7-647),  in  Avhich  he 
describes  the  capture  of  Shushan.  The 
assault  on  that  city  is  also  vividly  depicted  on 
the  reliefs  which  Assur-bani-pal  added  to  the 
palace  at  Nineveh  built  by  Sennacherib. 
These  are  now  deposited  at  the  British 
Museum. 

From  the  highlands  of  Elam  came  the 
Akkadi,  a  mysterious  people,  whose  origin  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Of  Tura- 
nian affinity,  with  an  agglutinative  language, 
they  early  took  possession  of  Susiana,  which 
was  sometimes  called  Ivissia.f  after  the 
name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  Of  these  tribes 
the  Kaldai  (whence  Chaldeans)  were  the 
most  important  members.  The  Akkadi 
early  spread  into  Babylonia  ;  Khammuragas, 
a  Kassite,  J  founding  a  dynasty  at  Babylonia, 
and  making  it  the  capital  of  the  comitry. 
Assur-bani-pal  states  in  one  of  his  inscrip- 
tions that  he  had  recovered  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Nana,  which  the  Elamite  king  had 
carried  away  about  b.c.  2,280  from  Babylonia 
to  Shushan.      "With  the  Akkadi  came  the 

*  Genesis  xiv.  9. 

t  Herod,  iii.  91 ;  v.  49. 

:J:See  Sayce's  Hilsbert  Lectures,  1887,  Appendix  i., 
for  the  connection  of  the  Kissse  or  Kossce  with  the 
Cushites. 
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wonderful  cuneiform  writing  and  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  civilised  arts.  The  earliest 
cuneiform  texts  are  written  in  the  Akkadian 
language  (all  writings  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century  b.c.  being  written  in  Akkadian), 
and  the  Semetic  tribes  when  they  founded 
an  empire  in  Assyria  adopted  the  Akkadian 
alphabet.  The  mythological,  astronomi- 
cal, and  scientific  records  found  at  Nineveh 
are  Akkadian,  and  point  to  the  Chaldeans 
as  a  priest-class,*  thus  confirming  by  their 
testimony  the  accuracy  of  Scripture.  The 
Chaldeans  or  Akkadi  also  possessed  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  geometrical  construction, 
which  they  employed  in  their  astronomical 
and  astrological  calculations  ;  they  professed 
to  predict  by  observations  of  the  stars  the 
destinies  of  individuals  and  of  nations, +  and 
from  the  same  source  of  inspiration  to 
anticipate  meteorological  changes,  earth- 
quakes, and.  the  appearance  of  comets. 
They  also  compiled  lists  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.j  Tablets  on  which  such  rules 
are  laid  down  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  the  tablets  also  we  find  that  the 
Chaldeans  possessed  a  system  of  arithmetic 
and  employed  a  decimal  notation  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Roman.  The  tablets  also  include 
reports  on  law  cases,  the  various  details  of 

*  Dan.  ii.  2,  10  ;  v.  7. 

+  Ezekiel  xxi.  21,  ami  Isaiah  xlvii.  13. 

X  Cp.  Roman  dies  ne/astus. 


private  life,  deeds  of  sale  and  barter,  loan 
rates,  private  letters,  lists  of  minerals  and 
their  uses,  &c.,  showing  a  considerable 
advance  in  civilisation  and  its  influence 
upon  the  Semetic  and  Aryan  races.  Prior 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Akkadians  by  the 
Semnites  who  settled  in  Babylonia,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  former  was  Shamanistic,  implying 
the  belief  that  every  object  and  power  in 
Nature  had  its  "  spirit,"  good  or  bad,  which 
could  be  compelled  to  confer  a  benefit  or 
refrain  from  doing  harm  by  certain  magic 
rites  and  incantations  known  to  the  Shamans 
or  sorcerers  who  took  the  name  of  "  priests." 
Later  a  hierarchy  of  gods  was  established, 
of  which  Anu,  the  sky ;  Ea,  the  deep ;  and 
Bel  or  Mul-lil,  the  lower  world,  were  the  chief. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description 
of  the  process  by  which  a  gradual  amalga- 
mation of  the  early  Akkadian  and  Semetic 
beliefs  ensued.  It  resulted  ultimately  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  god 
and  a  multiplication  of  the  worship  of  his 
attributes  as  gods.  Star-worship,  in  addi- 
tion, arose  from  the  practice  of  astronomy, 
and  the  various  planets  became  associated 
with  certain  deities.  Finally,  there  resulted 
a  most  elaborate  religious  system,  with  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  the  rank  and  precedence  of  each 
being  duly  arranged. 

We    conclude    the    present    paper    with 
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the  following  translation  of  two  tablets, 
deciphered  by  Professor  Sayce.*  The 
first  is  an  extract  from  a  Babylonian  Saint's 
Calendar,  written  in  Assyrian,  but  of 
Akkadian  and  not  Semetic 
origin,  and  proves  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Chaldean  ritual 
and  rubric.  It  also  shows 
that  each  day  of  the  year 
had  been  assigned  to  a 
particular  patron  deity,  in 
whose  honour  special  cere- 
monies and  services  had  to 
be  performed.  The  principal 
point  of  interest  in  the  ex- 
tract is  the  evidence  it  bears 
to  the  existence  of  a  seventh 
day  Sabbath,  when  certain 
works  were  forbidden  to  be 
done  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians.  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  the 
regulations  are  very  similar 
to  the  practice  of  the 
Rabbinical  Jews  and  the 
Levitical  law.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Assyrian 
yum  siduml  conveys  the 
meaning  "day  of  completion 
(of  labours)  "  t  :— 

"  The  nineteenth  day.j 
The  white  (day)§  of  Gula.|| 
A  festival. 

"  A  sabbath.  The  prince 
of  many  nations  a  mess  of 
flesh  eats  not. 

"  The  garments  of  his 
body  he  changes  not.  White 
robes  he  wears  not. 

"  A  sacrifice  he  does  not 
offer.  The  king  a  chariot 
drives  not. 

"  In  royal  fashion  he  does 
not  legislate.  A  place  of 
garrison  the  general  (by 
word  of)  mouth  does  not 
appoint.  Medicine  for  the 
sickness  of  the  body  he  does 
not  apply. 

"  To  make  a  sacred  spot  it 

*  "Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  vii. 

t  Cp.  Genesis  ii.  2,  3. 

X  The  Chaldean  sabbath  was  ob- 
served on  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
nineteenth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
eighth  days  of  the  month. 

§  C}}.  Latin  dies  candidics. 

II  Gula,  "the  great  goddess,"  also  called  Bahu  or 
Chaos  {cp.  Bohu  of  Genesis  i.  2).  She  was  addressed  as 
Niu-ki-gal  (lady  of  the  great  country)  in  her  capacity  as 
"  lady  of  the  House  of  Death,"  i.e.,  Hades. 


is  suitable.     The  king  his  offering  to  Adar 
and  Gula  makes.     Sacrifices  he  offers. 

"The  lifting  up  of  his  hand  (at)  the  high 
place  of  the  god  he  presents." 


The  second  extract*  is  part  of  an  Akka- 
dian Penitential  Psalm  for  the  remission 
of  sins,    and   is   remarkable  for  its  deeply 

*  "Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  vii. 
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spiritual  tone.  Being  written  iu  Akkadian 
it  must  in  composition  be  prior  to  tlie 
seventeenth  centm-y  B.c.,wlientiie  Akkadian 
language  became  extinct : — 

"  I   cried   aloud ;    there   was   none   that 
would  hear  me.''' 

' '  I  am  in  darkness  and  trouble  :  f  I  lifted 
not  myself  up. 

"  To  my  god  my  (distress)  I  referred  ;  my 
prayer  I  addressed. 

"  The  feet  of  my  goddess  I  embraced. 

"  To  my  god,  who  knew  (though)  I  knew 
not  (my  prayer)  I  addressed. 

"  To   my  goddess,  who  knew  (though  I 
knew  not,  my  prayer)  I  addressed." 
\Tlie  next  four  lines  are  lost.'] 

"How  long,  0  my  god  (shall  I  suffer)  ?  \ 

"  How  long,  0  my  goddess  (shall  I  suffer)  ? 

"  How  long,  0  my  god,  who  knowest(though) 
I  know  not,  shall  (thy)  strength  (oppress  me)  ? 

"  How  long,  0  my  goddess,  who  knowest 
(though)  I  know  not,  shall  thy  heart(be  wroth)? 

"  Of  mankind  thou  visitest   the  number 
and  there  is  none  that  knowest. 

"Of    mankind  the    name   that    is   fully 
proclaimed  how  can  I  know. 

"  Whether  it  be  afflicted  or  whether  it  be 
blessed  there  is  none  that  knoweth. 

"  0  lord,  thy  servant  thou  dost  not  restore. § 

"  In  the  waters  of  the  raging  flood  seize 
his  hand.  II 

*  Cp.  Psalm  xxii.  1,  2.      f  Cp.  Psalm  Ixxvli.  2,  et  seg. 
%Cp.  Psalm  xiii.  1,  2.        §  Assyrian,  "quiet." 
II  Cp.  Psalm  Ixix.  1,  15. 


"  The  sin  (that)  he  has  sinned  to  blessed- 
ness bring  back. 

"  The  transgression  he  has  committed  let 
the  wind  carry  away."^' 

"My  manifold  affliction  like  a  garment 
destroy. 

"0  my  god,  seven  times  seven  f  (are 
my)  transgressions  are  before  (me).| 

"  (To  be  repeated)  ten  times.  §  0  my  god- 
dess, seven  times  seven  are  my  transgressions. 

"  0  god  who  knowest  (that)  I  knew  not, 
seven  times  seven  are  my  transgressions. 

"  0  goddess  who  knowest  (that)  I  knew 
not,  seven  times  seven  are  my  transgressions. 

"  My  transgressions  are  before  (me) :  may 
thy  judgment  give  (me)  life. 

"May  thy  heart  like  the  heart  of  the 
mother  of  the  setting  day  to  its  place  return. 

"  (To  be  repeated)  five  times.  Like  the 
mother  of  the  setting  day  (and)  the  father 
of  the  setting  day  to  its  place  (may  it 
return). 

"  For  the  tearful  supplication  of  my  heart 
sixty-five  times  let  the  name  be  invoked  of 
every  god. 

"  Peace  afterwards. 

"  (Colophon)  like  its  old  (copy)  engraved 
and  written. 

"  Country  of  Assur  -  bani  -  pal,  king  of 
multitudes,  king  of  Assyria." 

*  Cp.  Psalm  ciii.  12. 

t  The  Akkadian  sacred  number.     Cp.   St.  Matthew 
xviii.  21,  22. 
X  Cp.  Psalm  li.  3.  §  A  rubrical  direction. 
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Bv  EDWARD  GARRETT, 

Author  of  "Occupations  op  a  Retired  Life,"  "The  Crust  and  the  Cake,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  X.— MYSTIFICATION. 

THE  Gibsons'  call  at  Betliuiio  Towers  was 
to  be  paid  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  the  command  of  the  two  ladies. 
For  this  occasion  only,  smidry  thick  silk  gar- 
ments and  solid  gold  brooches  were  disinterred 
from  the  depths  of  their  luggage.  The  effect 
might  not  be  altogether  satisfactory,  for  there 
are  few  people  who  look  their  best  in  their 
best  clothes,  but  Miss  Helon  was  one  of 
those  people  who  regard  any  care  for  good 
looks  as  a  sinful  vanity,  while  they  decide  that 
the  display  of  handsome  dress  is  but  "  a 
proper  pride." 

Miss  Helen  turned  a  critical  eye  on 
the  rumbling  easy-going  chaise  and  stout 
cob,  which  was  the  best  turn-out  Eden- 
haugh  could  furnish.  But,  in  duty  bound 
as  a  guest,  she  could  show  her  disfavour 
only  in  her  usual  way,  by  mentioning 
with  praise  the  very  different  equipage  of 
her  fashionable  brother  Par  trick. 

From  the  time  when  Miss  Helen  had  warned 
Lesley  to  be  careful  to  "keep  her  place  "  when 
at  Bethune  Towers,  the  girl  had  rather  shrunk 
fi-om  visiting  Bethune ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
right  that  her  visitors  should  go  there,  and 
right,  therefore,  that  she,  as  their  hostess, 
should  accompany  them. 

To  own  the  truth,  she  had  a  very  real 
enjoyment  in  the  stately  old  house,  the 
polished  manners  of  its  inmates,  and  its  well- 
appointed  service.  She  did  not  very  much 
connect  Eab  Bethune  with  Bethune  Towers, 
and  so  far  as  she  could  not  help  doing  so, 
the  association  pained  her,  because  she  felt 
there  was  something  lurking  beneath  the 
avowed  friendliness  between  the  young  laird 
and  the  Edenhaugh  household,  which  Eab's 
father  and  sister  did  not  suspect  and  would 
not  approve.  For  herself,  she  had  learned 
to  know  Eab  and  to  care  for  him  among  the 
heather  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in  the  shadowy 
brown parloursofherimcle's house.  Lesley's 
day  dreams  were  the  undeveloped  day  dreams 
of  sweet  first  love — two  figures  walking  in  a 
mist — and  nothing  more.  If  ever  Bethune 
Towers  loomed  through  that  mist,  they  cast 
but  a  portentous  and  gigantic  shadow.  If 
Eab  Bethune  loved  her,  what  else  ?  If  one 
gives  us  a  priceless  gem,  we  do  not  wonder 
if  he  gives  us  its  gold  setting  too.  We  do 
offer  him  separate  thanks  for  that !     But 


alas  !  that  the  bright  setting  often  attracts 
the  with-holding  or  snatching  hand  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  gem  ! 

Did  Eab  Bethune  love  her  ?  that  was  the 
only  question.  Her  heart  answered  "  Yes." 
By  many  a  word  and  look  she  knew  it.  To 
deny  it  to  herself  would  be  to  affirm  that 
Eab  was  a  false  and  perfidious  man.  And 
yet — and  yet  if  it  was  so,  why  did  he  go 
away  without  one  word  more  ?  And  if  that 
word  was  never  to  be  uttered,  then  her  loyal 
heart  would  declare  that  there  was  no  false- 
ness nor  perfidy  in  its  hero,  but  that  itself, 
in  its  fond  weakness,  had  been  the  more 
deceived. 

Everything  would  be  bearable,  except  a 
lower  opinion  of  the  beloved  one  !  She 
could  let  Eab  go  from  her  for  ever  and  forget 
her  utterly,  if  that  could  happen  without 
any  flaw  in  his  honour,  any  stain  on  his 
maiden  shield.  Lesley  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  who  can  accept  the  poet's  test :  — 

Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 
On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you. 

Unless  you  can  love  as  the  angels  may 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you — 
0  never  call  it  loving  ! 

Only,  oddly  enough,  the  thought  of  that 
empty  envelope  she  had  received  on  the 
Sunday  morning  after  Eab's  departure 
would  haunt  her  memory  more  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant,  seeing  that  the 
superscription  was  certainly  not  in  his  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  Eab  to  write  to  her  under  cover  of  another 
hand  ! — ^just  as  it  was  so  unworthy  of  her  to 
harbour,  even  for  a  moment,  any  imagination 
that  he  might  have  done  so.  And  her  face 
flushed  hotly  as  she  stood  waiting  while  the 
Misses  Gibson  settled  themselves  and  their 
flounces  in  the  depths  of  the  unwieldy  old 
vehicle. 

Her  imcle  sauntered  out  to  ofl'er  a  helping 
hand  to  the  party. 

"  Present  my  respects  at  Bethune,  ladies," 
he  said  cheerily.  "And  have  j^ou  got  any 
roses  for  Miss  Lucy  ?  Then  wait  till  I  pull 
you  some.  She  shall  have  the  last  of  our 
roses." 

"  They  have  grand  greenhouses  of  their 
own  at  Bethune,"  said  Miss  Helen.  "I 
should  not  think  they  want  more  flowers." 

"  They  have  no  roses  like  ours,"  answered 
Mr.  Baird,  showermg  the  rich  blossoms  into 
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Lesley's  lap  ;  "  Eab  Bethune  always  said  so. 
Besides,  flowers  of  one's  own  are  always 
different.  Flowers  are  meant  to  be  given 
and  taken." 

Bethune  Towers  stood  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  farm  of  Edenhaugh,  its  gromids 
rising  very  slightly  fi'om  the  river  itself, 
and  so  thickly  wooded  that  one  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  mansion  until 
one  came  suddenly  out  upon  its  lawn.  The 
older  part  of  the  building  was  as  ancient  and 
as  rude  as  any  of  the  nameless  ruins  crumb- 
ling away  on  the  neighbouring  hill-sides. 
Part  of  it  had  lapsed  into  absolute  decay, 
and  ivy  was  already  spreading  over  rent  wall 
and  shattered  turret.  The  rest  was  in  good 
preservation  and  quite  habitable,  and  the 
most  modern  portion  was  as  plain  and 
strong  in  architectural  style  as  the  oldest 
relic  of  the  past.  Miss  Lucy  Bethune's 
greenhouses,  attached  to  the  grim  stone 
walls,  looked  something  like  a  bouquet  stuck 
on  the  stern  breast  of  a  man  in  armour. 
The  garden  was  not  large,  for  some  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  ciiltivated  a  hundred 
years  before  had  been  allowed  by  the  present 
laird  to  lapse  into  wilderness. 

"  As  the  hills  are  my  father's  he  thinks  it 
foolish  to  keep  a  wall  round  a  few  acres," 
Lucy  Bethune  was  accustomed  to  say. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  would  fain  have  no 
enclosure  at  all ;  but  papa  persists  that  for 
my  sake  he  must  keep  a  fence  round  the 
lawn  and  the  arbours."  Truth  was,  heavy 
gardening  expense  was  a  luxury  which 
Bethune  preferred  to  forego ;  palings  were  a 
cheap  substitute  when  the  ancient  wall  fell 
down,  and  as  for  Lucy's  comforts  and 
amenities,  thought  of  them  was  the  last 
likely  to  enter  the  laird's  head. 

In  the  massive  old  house,  its  rare  stained 
glass,  its  antique  oak  carving,  and  its  piles 
of  dragon  china  remained  in  their  places, 
because  it  cost  nothing  to  keep  them,  while 
in  a  thousand  ways  they  stood  security  for 
much  greater  value  than  they  would  fetch 
in  the  market.  For  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bethunes  of  Bethune  were  woefully  faded. 

Miss  Lucy  knew  only  too  well  that  the 
family  could  no  longer  compete  with  its 
compeers  in  position.  So  she  set  herself  to 
fight  out  the  struggle  of  high-class  penury 
under  the  banner  of  severe  simplicity.  She 
managed  to  make  allies  even  of  her  father's 
pride  and  indolence,  the  very  factors  of  the 
family  downfall.  He  had  kept  racers  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  and  now  he  forewent  even 
the  decent  hack  which  he  could  easily  have 
afforded.    He  "had  given  up  riding,"  and  the 


sole  riding  horse  in  the  Bethune  stables  ] 
(since  Eab  had  been  away  at  college)  was 
that  kept  for  the  use  of  servants  on  special 
messages,  but  was  rather  a  better  animal 
than  those  ridden  by  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lairds,  on  whose  acres,  nevertheless, 
there  was  no  mortgage.  Such  worthy 
neighbours,  when  they  met  Bethune  walking  , 
sturdily  along  the  road  or  driving  in  his 
daughter's  pony-chaise,  knowing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  best  born  men  in  the  shire,  felt 
painfully  conscious  of  any  cross  in  their  own 
pedigree,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  hide 
it  and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance 
by  the  thorough  breeding  of  their  beautiful 
chestnuts  or  greys  !  The  Bethune  coach- 
house sheltered  no  vehicle  except  that  little 
chaise,  always  in  active  service  ;  a  tiny  dog- 
cart for  more  practical  purposes ;  and  the 
old  pompous  family  carriage,  with  its  em- 
blazoned panels,  slumbering  there  from 
generation  to  generation.  Such  dainties  and 
luxuries  as  came  to  Bethune  in  these  days 
found  their  way  to  the  servants'  table  and 
the  servants'  rooms,  and  Miss  Lucy  vindi- 
cated her  preference  for  simplicity  by  wearing 
holland  while  her  maid  wore  lawn,  bought 
with  the  wages  Miss  Lucy  paid  her. 

Poor  Lucy  Bethime  !  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  laird's  first  wife.  She  was 
no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman  of  fully 
thirty-five,  nearly  fifteen  years  older  than 
her  step-brother,  and  she  had  managed  to 
get  through  those  thirty-five  years  on  an 
allowance  of  joy  far  less  than  is  poured  into 
the  daily  cup  of  some  of  us.  Child  of  the 
loveless  "arranged"  marriage  between  her 
selfish  libertine  father  and  her  proud,  con- 
scientious, and  intensely  narrow-minded 
mother,  her  nature  had  been,  as  it  were, 
frozen  at  the  very  outset.  Her  warmest 
quality  was  pride  in  her  one  indubitable  pos- 
session— her  long-descended  "blue"  blood. 
On  the  maternal  side,  at  least,  this  had  been 
characterised  by  an  indomitable  loyalty  and 
dutifulness,  and  in  Lucy  the  spirit  worked 
itself  out  in  such  poor  material  as  she  found 
around  her.  She  would  have  died  to  dis- 
guise the  Bethune  difficulties,  though  she 
could  scarcely  doubt  that  everybody  knew 
them  as  well  as  she  did,  and  she  would  have 
gainsaid  every  principle  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness and  kindliness  to  maintain  the 
dogma  that  a  Bethune  could  never  do  wrong 
or  be  in  the  wrong. 

Yet  the  character  had  its  nobler  side.  She 
loved  to  throw  the  mantle  of  the  Bethune 
family  protection  over  any  poor  soul  who 
was  by  chance   exposed  to  petty  slights  or 
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insolences  from  those  other  neighbours  of 
whom  Miss  Lucy  was  accustomed  to  speak 
contemptuously  as  "  yom-  new  people."  Li 
this  aspect  she  had  been  very  good  to  that 
much  criticised  lady,  the  minister's  wife. 

In  appearance  Lucy  Bethune  was  a  tall, 
thin  woman,  with  a  high,  narrow  head,  aud 
a  rasped  Roman  nose.  She  looked  always 
chilly,  and  spoke  in  measured  accents  with 
a  didactic  tone.  One  must  not  expect 
generosity  of  looks  or  manner  in  one  whose 
thoughts  are  only  how  to  combat  the  moths 
and  rusts  which  threaten  to  consume  ancient 
grandeurs  for  which  there  can  be  no  renewal, 
or,  worse  still,  how  to  compel  respect  (or  its 
outward  seeming)  for  a  man  who  is  not 
respectable.  It  is  well  even  to  fall  defeated 
when  bravely  fighting  in  a  noble  cause,  for 
one  knows  that  its  final  victory  is  safe  with 
God  and  nature ;  but,  alas  !  there  is  some 
very  brave  fighting  for  ignoble  ends,  where 
the  degradation  of  ultimate  defeat  enters 
into  every  momentary  triumph  1 

Such  was  the  woman  into  whose  presence 
Lesley  Baird  and  the  Misses  Gibson  were 
ushered.  She  received  them  in  "  the 
parlour" — the  room  where  she  always  sat — 
because  it  had  little  carpet  or  cushioning  to 
suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 
Never  mind,  one  does  not  want  to  cover 
polished  floors,  and  genuine  Chippendale 
furniture  is  superior  to  plush  and  fringes  ! 

She  welcomed  them  with  that  cold,  keen 
graciousness  which  always  cowed  Miss  Bell, 
and  stirred  up  Miss  Helen's  self-assertive- 
ness.  Lesley  presented  her  uncle's  message 
and  her  ofifering  of  roses,  which  Miss  Lucy 
accepted  with  courteous  phrases,  and  rang 
for  water  that  she  might  instantly  arrange 
them  with  her  ovra  hands  in  a  big  Worcester 
bowl  which  stood  on  a  side  table. 

"  They  suffer  for  every  moment  that  they 
are  out  of  water,"  she  said.  "  My  father 
will  be  so  pleased — he  has  such  a  passion 
for  roses — and  he  will  be  so  pleased  to  see 
you,"  she  added,  her  glance  involuntarily 
resting  on  Lesley,  whose  sensitive  blush  and 
smile  made  the  poor  lady  feel  that  the  rank 
whose  approval  could  be  so  gratifying  and 
encouraging  was  indeed  worth  something  ! 

"  And  is  the  laird  keeping  his  health 
better  now?  "  enquired  Miss  Helen.  "Does 
this  hot  weather  suit  him  ?  Can  he  be 
persuaded  not  to  travel  about  so  much  on 
the  scorching  roads,  but  to  let  other  people 
manage  matters  for  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there's  na  sic  a  laird  as  Bethune 
for  gangin'  aboot  amang  his  tenantrie,"  put 
in  Miss  Bell.    "  The  laird  doesna  tine  a  stot 


through  na  coimtin'  his  kine.  There's  a' 
the  differ  between  sic  as  he  an'  the  new 
mcrchan'  bodies  wha  buy  themselves  into 
lairdships  because  they  dinna  know  what 
to  do  wi'  their  gear." 

Miss  Lucy's  nose  seemed  to  grow  redder 
and  more  ridgy  as  she  answered  : 

"  Thank  you.  My  father  is  quite  well 
now.  He  has  a  splendid  constitution,  and 
some  of  our  neighbours,  who  have  been 
reared  to  town  lives,  naturally  think  him  a 
miracle  of  activity.  But  we  have  been 
always  a  hardy  race,  accustomed  to  rough 
roads  and  wild  weather." 

While  she  was  speaking  the  laird  came 
in — a  strange  commentary  on  her  proud 
words.  The  poor  old  laird !  He  had  not 
been  good  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  if 
the  strong  vitality  of  the  Bethune  con- 
stitution still  lingered  on,  its  glory  was 
sulHed,  for  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
righteous  old  age  were  not  stamped  on  his 
brow.  He  was  stiff,  and  slow,  and  hazy, 
and  if  he  went  about  among  his  tenants  and 
over  his  farms,  it  was  under  the  spur  of  the 
same  necessities,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
keep  an  ancient  labourer  ploughing  through 
heavy  soil  or  trotting  at  a  cart's  tail,  and  with 
much  the  same  dogged  manner.  If  he  had 
ever  borne  any  share  in  the  proud  arrange- 
ments which  strove  to  make  the  Bethune 
economies  appear  voluntary  and  dignified, 
he  would  have  lapsed  from  them  long  ago 
had  not  his  daughter  kept  him  up  to  them. 
But  was  it  only  the  contrast  between  his 
looks  and  Miss  Lucy's  words  which  made 
him  appear  so  unusually  haggard  to-day  ? 
For  his  face  actually  wore  a  bewildered,  even 
a  scared  expression,  as  if  he  wondered  what 
was  coming,  and  tried  to  hold  himself 
prepared  for  anything. 

The  Misses  Gibson  threw  each  other 
significant  glances,  as  he  greeted  them  with 
weary  indifference.  But  his  countenance 
brightened  as  he  turned  to  Lesley.  He  took 
one  of  the  smallest  of  her  roses  and  put  it  in 
his  button-hole,  with  quaint,  old  fashioned 
gallantry.  Yet  he  little  guessed  the  secret 
of  the  charm  Lesley  had  for  him — that  he 
never  felt  so  much  Bethune  of  Bethune,  the 
feudal  lord  of  all  the  strath,  as  he  did  in  her 
presence,  simply  because  her  kindliness  and 
gentleness  were  really  tendered  to  what  in 
truth  he  was — a  tired,  broken,  defeated 
man  —  a  prodigal  son,  who  had  never 
returned  to  his  father,  but  was  still  starving 
on  husks,  albeit  they  might  be  served  in 
old  family  coffers  ! 

And    to-day    the    girl's    heart    softened 
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specially  towards  liim.  For  surely  it  must 
be  Eab's  going  away  wliicli  had  touclied  him 
thus  sorely. 

"  Will  Mr.  Rab  no  be  at  home  for  Christ- 
mas ?  "  asked  Miss  Bell.  "  Sae  we  were 
tauld.  It's  a  lang  road,  but  people  fly 
farther  noo-a-days." 

"  My  brother  accompanies  the  earl  to 
Paris  at  that  season,"  said  Miss  Lucy;  "  that 
is  if  they  have  no  other  special  diplomatic 
mission.     My  brother  must  be  at  his  post." 

"You'll  be  dull  at  Bethune  without  him," 
sympathised  the  younger  Miss  Gibson. 

"  Yes,  we  shall  be  dull ;  we  are  never 
very  lively  at  Bethune,"  replied  the  laird. 

"  But  you  must  be  thankful  Mr,  Eab  has 
gone  no  farther,"  said  Miss  Helen;  "he's 
within  reach.  What  would  it  have  been  if 
he  was  away  to  India — as  I  always  thought 
was  to  be  the  case  ?  " 

It  was  a  sore  she  touched.  Eab  had 
been  destined  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
but  after  his  tutors  had  had  an  interview 
with  his  father  and  sister  that  idea  had 
been  abandoned.  But  Miss  Lucy  did  not 
wince. 

"  0,  we  should  have  borne  it  quite  bravely, 
of  course,"  she  said.  "  Where  would  civili- 
sation be  if  the  old  folks  and  the  women 
had  not  always  borne  to  be  left  behind  ? 
That  is  the  foundation  a  nation's  greatness 
rests  on.  Those  whose  position  enables  them 
to  see  this  acquiesce  in  it  cheerfully." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Helen  ;  "  once 
the  lads  went  off  to  the  wars  and  now  they 
go  away  to  appointments." 

"  There's  mair  profit  in  the  ane  than  i' 
the  t'other,"  laughed  the  malapropos  Miss 
Bell. 

"  Times  have  changed,"  said  Miss  Lucy 
calmly.  "  War  does  not  now  depend  on 
personal  valour,  but  on  elaborate  machinery. 
He  who  would  best  serve  his  country  to-day 
will  seek  to  do  so  with  Avill  and  brain,  rather 
than  strength  and  sinew." 

"  An'  I'm  thinkin'  mair  o'  the  latter  aft 
gaes  with  gude  blude  than " 

But  Miss  Helen  interrupted  Miss  Bell — 

"  Mr.  Eab's  letters  will  be  a  great  interest 
to  you,"  she  observed.  "Bethune  Towers 
will  get  the  earliest  word  on  politics  and 
fashion.    Y^ou'll  be  quite  eager  for  the  post." 

The  laird  had  been  talking  aside  to 
Lesley,  and  heard  only  the  last  phrase  ; 
so  he  replied,  rather  at  random:  "Yes,  a 
little  ;  but  we've  had  a  telegram — Eab  sent 
us  a  telegram  !  " 

(Only  a  telegram !  Then  that  letter  posted 
in  Peebles  Station  was  not  a  home  letter. 


Lesley  hated  herself  for  thinking  out  the 
matter  at  all !) 

"  They  couldna  send  telegrams  when  they 
went  to  the  Crusades,"  sniggered  Miss  Bell. 

"  It's  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  hear 
from  the  absent,"  said  her  sister.  "One 
generally  hears  soon  and  regularly — at 
first." 

Poor  Miss  Lucy  foresaw  a  day  when  such 
visitors  as  these  would  come  up  to  Bethune, 
and  ask  questions  and  ferret  out  facts,  and 
then  go  away  and  whisper  that  Eab  Bethune 
was  neglecting  his  people  and  finding  out 
that  the  world  was  larger  and  livelier  than 
Bethune  Towers.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  Lucy  Bethune  to  contend  against  her 
father's  bad  habits,  or  to  strive  to  overcome 
and  regulate  Eab's  self-indulgent  thought- 
lessness and  idleness.  Had  she  given  half 
as  much  forethought  and  watchfulness  and 
determination  to  make  father  and  brother 
what  they  should  be  as  she  ungrudgingly 
devoted  to  make  them  appear  so,  perhaps 
they  might  have  been  better  men ;  she  would 
certainly  have  been  a  happier  woman.  As  it 
was,  she  instantly  set  her  face  like  a  flint  to 
provide  against  those  unfavourable  criticisms 
for  which  she  was  sure  Eab  would  soon  give 
occasion. 

"  Of  course  we  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
from  him  often  for  a  while,"  she  said,  in 
her  calmest  manner ;  "for  our  sense  of 
missing  him  is  fresh,  and  the  circumstances 
about  him  are  new.  It  is  a  weakness,  cer- 
tainly, yet  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to 
yield  to  it  a  little.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  settle  down  quite  assured  that 
all  is  well ;  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
admired  the  calm  strength  that  entered 
into  affection  in  those  days  when,  as  Miss 
Bell  says,  Knights  went  to  the  Crusades 
and  were  parted  from  their  families  for 
many  years  and  by  thousands  of  miles, 
content  to  wait  in  silent  faith  until  they 
met  again." 

"  Aye,  it's  grand,"  commented  Miss  Bell, 
"  an'  the  common  folk  had  to  do  it  too,  an' 
mair  o'  them  were  killed,  an'  less  said  aboot 
it.  An'  it's  the  same  wi'  poor  folk  to-day — 
their  bit  letters  dinna  count  for  much  any 
way,  an'  they're  terrible  easy  lost  sight  of." 

"  They've  enough  to  do  to  get  their 
bread,"  decided  Miss  Helen.  "  They've  no 
time  to  pay  delicate  attentions — such  as  Mr. 
Eab  can  show,  who  did  not  even  forget  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  his  father's  tenants.  For  I 
suppose  he  did — since  there's  no  reason  he 
should  pay  special  attention  to  Edenhaugh." 

Lesley  flushed,  but  Miss  Lucy,  who  was 
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still  toying  with  the  roses,  did  not  look  up, 
but  gave  her  head  a  connoisseur-like  turn, 
regarding  them,  and  said,  with  her  best 
imitation  of  polite  indifference  :  "  Very  nice 
of  Eab !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it.  He  gener- 
ally thinks  too  little  of  the  tenants." 

But  Miss  Helen's  remark  had  roused  the 
old  laird  from  the  sulky  torpor  into  which 
he  had  relapsed  after  his  little  gallantry  to 
Lesley.  "Did  Eab  so?"  he  asked.  "Surely 
not  to  all  of  them !  There's  every  reason. 
Miss  Helen,  why  Eab  should  pay  special 
attention  to  Edenhaugh.  Mr.  Baird  is  not 
like  most  of  our  other  folks."  And  then  a 
sudden  look  of  alarm  lit  up  the  dull  old  face, 
as  lightning  flashes  across  a  leaden  sky. 

He  rose  suddenly.  "  I  want  to  show  you 
some  new  plants  in  Lucy's  greenhouse.  Miss 
Lesley,"  he  said.  "I  won't  ask  your  friends 
to  accompany  us,  for  the  sim  is  on  the  glass 
just  now,  and  the  heat  would  be  trying  to 
any  but  hardy  folk  like  us — there  are 
painters  about,  too,"  he  added  guiltily, 
heaping  up  excuses. 

Miss  Lucy  had  seen  the  expression  on  her 
father's  face.  She  thought  she  imderstood 
it.  She  had  had  an  unaccustomed  trial  to 
bear  during  Eab's  last  few  days  at  home. 
She  had  been  quite  sure  that  he  and  her 
father  had  held  something  between  them 
which  they  had  withheld  from  her.  Not 
a  pleasant  something,  for  Eab  had  been 
unable  to  conceal  his  gloom  and  irritability, 
and  the  laird  had  aged  visibly  and  had 
seemed  cowed  and  apologetic  towards  his 
son.  Of  course,  it  was  money  matters. 
Trouble  always  presented  itself  to  Lucy 
Bethune  in  that  form.  Eab  had  often  been 
extravagant  before  now.  And  the  laird 
had  resented  Lucy's  attempted  interference 
with  httle  ways  which  seemed  to  him  so 
:  natural  in  a  well-born  young  man.  Yet  it 
was  to  Lucy  that  the  father  came  grumbling 
when  the  little  ways  had  to  be  paid  for. 
She  was  the  one  who  had  to  plan  and  spare. 
The  laird  saw  her  always  careworn,  always 
scheming.  That  seemed  her  special  function. 
In  her  father's  mind  she  stood  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Bethime  poverty  and  em- 
barrassment. Who  could  associate  such 
words  with  a  fine  open-handed  youth  like 
Rab  ?  So  Lucy  felt  that  the  mystery  and 
reticence  of  recent  days  meant  that  some  fresh 
trouble  was  only  brewing.  As  soon  as  the 
decoction  was  complete  in  all  its  bitterness, 
she  vrould  hear  enough  about  it  !  What 
could  it  be  ?  To  her,  it  did  not  seem  hard 
to  guess  :  Rab  must  have  wanted  money 
which  she  knew  her  father  could  not  supply, 
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and  then  either  with  his  father's  consent  or 
without  it,  doubtless  Eab  had  sought  a  loan 
from  the  well-to-do  and  kindly  tenant  of 
Edenhaugh.  Had  he  got  it  ?  Miss  Lucy 
rather  hoped  not ;  but  her  mind  instantly 
wandered  into  the  corners  of  the  Bethune 
finances  to  see  whence  repayment  could 
possibly  be  scraped. 

(0,  if  God  and  His  Eternal  Law  of  Eight 
were  but  served  with  the  unhesitating 
devotion  often  wasted  on  the  weakest  and 
most  wrong-headed  of  humanity  !) 

If  Miss  Helen  Gibson  had  any  lingering 
ruth  in  her  bosom,  the  laird's  decided  snub 
quite  extinguished  it.  She  gave  an  expres- 
sive snort  as  the  old  man  hobbled  away,  his 
hand  resting  patriarchally  on  Lesley's 
shoulder. 

"Aye,  perhaps  Mr.  Eab  did  not  visit  all 
the  tenants,"  she  admitted  significantly. 

"  It  isna  every  farm  that  boasts  sic  a 
bonnie  mistress  as  Edenhaugh  1"  laughed 
Miss  Bell. 

Miss  Lucy  drew  herself  up.  She  felt  quite 
sure  she  rightly  guessed  the  real  reason  of 
Eab's  farewell  interview,  so  she  could  afford 
to  despise  these  vulgar  women  aiming  in  the 
dark,  and  could  feel  an  honest  womanly 
resentment  at  their  insinuations,  even  for 
Lesley's  sake. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  anybody  having  an 
admiring  respect  for  Miss  Baird,"  she  said. 
"  When  my  father  visits  Edenhaugh,  he 
always  comes  home  full  of  her  praises.  Her 
uncle  must  be  very  proud  of  her." 

"0,  Baird  is  just  blind  where  Lesley's 
concerned,"  giggled  Miss  Bell;  "an'  he 
that  has  a  bonnie  lass  needs  mair  than  twa 
e'en  to  look  after  her." 

"  Lesley's  a  good  girl,"  decided  Miss 
Helen  ;  "  she'll  do  well  enough  if  she's  not 
spoiled.  Only  girls'  heads  are  so  easily 
turned,"  she  added  meditatively,  "  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  anything  frightened  off 
Logan  of  Gowanbrae.  A  pity  for  him  and 
his  boy,  as  well  as  for  Lesley  herself,  for 
she'd  make  a  kind  stepmother." 

"An'  widowers  Avi'  money  are  easy 
frighted,"  confided  Miss  Bell.  "  It's  not 
their  first  experiment,  ye  ken.  An'  they 
misdoubt  hands  will  work  ill  in  the  farm- 
house if  the  heart's  in  the  hall." 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean,"  said 
Miss  Lucy,  with  a  white  heat  burning  in  her 
hauteur.  If  there  was  a  little  "  romance  " 
between  Eab  Bethune  and  Lesley  Baird, 
well,  it  was  very  wrong  in  him,  but  quite 
natural,  and  very  pitiful,  yet  quite  pardon- 
able and  even  pathetic  in  the  poor  girl.     It 
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could  come  to  nothing,  of  course ;  and 
Lesley  Baird,  as  a  sweet,  subdued  old  maid 
might  even  find  some  social  distinction  in 
the  aroma  of  such  a  "story."  But  if  Lesley 
Baird  could  be  cold-blooded  enough  to  weigh 
the  smiles  of  Eab  Bethune  against  the  farm 
and  banking  account  of  Logan  of  Gowan- 
brae — what  was  the  world  coming  to  ? 
Certainly,  if  Miss  Lucy  had  been  asked  to 
advise  the  gii'l  at  such  a  crisis,  her  counsel 
would  have  been  given  on  the  side  of 
"  commonsense  "  and  "  sound  reason."  But 
there  is  a  wisdom  which  some  of  us  like  to 
teach,  yet  hate  to  find  ready-made  and  not 
requiring  our  instruction.  Logan  of  Gowan- 
brae,  indeed  I  Miss  Lucy  knew  the  man. 
There  must  be  something  innately  vulgar  in 
Lesley  Baird  before  such  a  rumour  could  be 
afloat !  So,  backing  her  words  with  a  stony 
stare,  Miss  Lucy  repeated — 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean." 

"0,  she  doesn't  mean  anything,"  said 
Miss  Helen,  as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been 
raised  by  her  sister.  "  Only  her  head  is 
always  running  on  old  ballads  and  their 
nonsense,  and  Mr.  Kab  and  Lesley  making 
out  one  between  them  has  just  made  her 
worse  than  ever." 

Miss  Lucy  had  never  heard  of  that  literary 
discovery.  Of  course  she  did  not  say  so. 
Nor  did  all  these  hints  shake  her  conviction 
that  the  secret  she  felt  sure  her  father  and 
brother  were  keeping  from  her  concerned 
money — and  money  alone.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Baird  had  proved  an  easy  lender,  cherishing 
vague  hopes  of  usury  not  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
He  should  find  his  mistake.  On  the  day 
when  such  debt  should  definitely  reach  her 
ears  it  should  be  paid,  with  full  interest, 
though  she  might  require  to  pawn  her  last 
diamond  and  mortgage  the  petty  annuity 
which  alone  stood  between  her  own  old  age 
and  absolute  destitution. 

Whoever  allows  any  pride  or  prejudice 
to  withhold  a  just  judgment  from  sin  and 
folly  pays  the  penalty  in  a  deadly  growth  of 
suspicion,  which  poisons  every  channel  of 
thought  and  feehng.  Whoever  persists  in 
calling  evil  good,  will  soon  mistrust  that  good 
is  evil.  Poor  Miss  Lucy  suspected,  feared, 
and  hated  all  the  world,  except  her  father 
and  brother — the  old  man  who  had  made  all 
her  life  an  arid  wilderness,  and  the  lad  who, 
as  yet,  had  done  nothing  to  cheer  it. 

Miss  Gibson  had  not  mentioned  the  dis- 
covered ballad  out  of  mere  malice.  She  did 
so  to  lead  up,  by  way  of  its  ghost,  to  the 
unknown  person  who  had  so  mysteriously 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  locality. 


"  Odd,  wasn't  it  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  there  had 
been  no  tradition  about  that  Trysting  Stone 
till  this  ballad  was  found,  and  now,  almost 
directly  afterwards,  the  ignorant  peasantry 
believe  there  has  been  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance in  that  place." 

"  Indeed,"  remarked  Miss  Lucy  absently. 
She  could  not  venture  to  say  more,  or  she 
would  have  displayed  her  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter. 

"  And  this  belief  would  have  gone  on 
and  spread  over  the  shire,"  pursued  Miss 
Helen,  "  but  that  Bell  and  I  have  foimd  out 
that  its  basis  is  some  mysterious  wanderer, 
who  has  been  sheltered  in  one  of  the  cottages 
thereabout.  I  don't  believe  in  mysterious 
wanderers.  But  perhaps  they  are  not 
mysterious  to  everybody.  All  secrets  are 
open  at  one  side." 

Miss  Lucy  was  listening  attentively  now, 
with  thoughts  intent  on  legal  officials  armed 
with  writs.  Something  of  this  sort  must 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  those  closetings 
of  the  laird  and  Rab,  from  which  both  had 
issued  forth  so  depressed  and  sullen  !  It 
must  have  been  some  obstacle  in  the  settle- 
ment which  had  delayed  Eab's  departure  foi 
London.  Ah  !  and  she  remembered  that  hei 
brother  had  invented  some  excuse  to  keep 
her  at  home  in  Bethune  Towers  during  thosel 
last  two  or  three  days  !  It  was  too  bad  oi 
them  not  to  have  admitted  her  to  theiij 
confidence  at  once,  when  her  shrewdness 
and  tact  might  have  done  something.  Thej 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  her  just  too  late 
But  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  blame  fo 
them  in  her  mind.  Her  sense  of  vexatioi 
instantly  attached  itself  elsewhere. 

"  Do  you  know  where  this  mysteriou; 
person  stayed  ?  "  she  asked  quite  serenely 
"  His  character  may  be  guessed  from  their 
who  harboured  him." 

"  Eh  ! — I  think  it  was  done  out 
charity — it  was  just  auld  Jean  Haldane  wh 
gave  him  a  bed  in  her  out-house,"  saii 
Miss  Bell,  who  began  to  feel  compunctio: 
lest  she  should  get  "  auld  Jean  "  into  som 
trouble. 

"  And   didn't  she    ask   who   he   was  ? 
inquired  Miss  Lucy. 

"  She  says  she  didn't,"  answered  Mig 
Helen  with  a  subtle  emphasis. 

"  And  what  made  anybody  mistake  hii| 
for  a  ghost  ?  "  asked  Miss  Lucy,  again,  wit' 
a  slight,  mocking  laugh.  i 

"  Because  they  mistook  him  for  Mr.  Ral 
on  the  very  night  they  knew  Mr.  Rab  ha 
gone  away,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

Miss  Bell  cried  out,  "  Waes  me,  Heleij 
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how  did  you  manage  to  say  that  in  such  a 
creepy  way  ?  Ye've  sent  the  shivers  all  down 
my  back  !  " 

"  Then  we  must  have  afternoon  tea  to 
comfort  you,"  said  Miss  Lucy,  rising  and 
ringing  the  bell.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  a 
stone  at  her  heart.  Of  course,  there  was 
money  trouble  in  this  mystery.  But  was  it 
possible  there  could  be  something  more  ? 
Yet  to  all  appearance  she  dismissed  the 
whole  matter  as  imworthy  another  serious 
consideration.  And  just  then  Lesley  came 
back,  followed  by  the  laird,  looking  rather 
more  at  his  ease. 

After  the  man-servant  had  handed  round 
the  eggshell  china  and  wafer  biscuits,  the 
visit  was  not  prolonged.  Bethune  and  his 
daughter  both  went  to  the  porch  to  see  their 
guests  start.  They  always  showed  this 
attention  to  plebeian  callers,  who  might  be 
flattered  by  it.  Miss  Lucy  was  foremost  m 
handing  up  and  piling  in  the  rugs  and 
wi'aps. 

"  Ye're  no  like  the  daughters  o'  the  great 
stockbroker  that's  hired  Chetlaw  Castle," 
commented  Miss  Bell;  "for  they  say  they 
ring  for  a  footman  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief 
if  they  chance  to  drop  it." 

"  Poor  things  !  "  responded  Miss  Lucy, 
with  her  supreme  smile  ;  ' '  but  generations 
of  money-making  town  life  has  naturally  told 
on  the  energies  of  these  unfortunate  people." 

Miss  Bell  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
chaise  drove  off.  "  Now  that's  over,"  she 
said  ;  "  an'  if  it  wasna  for  the  talk  of  it  in 
Edinburgh,  I'd  carena  to  do  it  at  a'. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  shairney  brae 

As  weel's  in  birken  shaw  ; 
And  love  will  lowe  in  cottage  low 

As  weel's  in  lofty  ha'. 

An'  a  gude  deal  better,  I'd  say  ;  0  its  cauld, 
cauld,  up  at  Bethune !  Like  a  wheen  thin 
porridge  in  a  gran'  dish,  wi'  a  siller  spoon, 
an'  a  stranger  to  serve  it." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Lucy  was  very 
agreeable,"  remarked  Miss  Helen ;  "  she 
has  thorough  high  bred  manners ;  it's  not 
too  easy  to  get  at  her  feelings,  and  Bethune 
is  a  perfect  gentleman — whatever  else  he 
may  be." 

"  'Deed  an'  I  thought  he  was  downright 
rude  to  ca'  Lesley  away  and  bid  us  stay 
behind,"  said  plain  Miss  Bell.  "  I  was  half 
o'  mind  to  say  I  wasna  feared  o'  the  heat, 
and  to  go,  too,  just  to  spite  him." 

"  Bethune  is  a  thorough  gentleman," 
reiterated  Miss  Helen.  "  Anybody  can  be 
polite  pleasantly — but  it's  only  a  gentleman 
who  gets  his  own  way  with  a  good  grace. 


If  we'd  been  his  equals,  Bell,  we'd  have  held 
ours  with  as  much  civility !  But  why  should 
we  want  to  thwart  him  ?  I  don't  suppose  he 
had  any  secrets  to  tell  you,  Lesley  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  confiding  girl; 
"  he  seemed  only  afraid  that  Eab  had  been 
troubling  my  uncle  about  some  dyke  or 
boundary  wall  that  is  getting  out  of  repair. 
He  asked  me  two  or  three  times  whether  I 
was  quite  sure  Eab  had  not  sought  for  a  few 
private  words  with  my  micle — laird's  sons 
were  ill  factors,  he  said,  and  always  apt  to 
interfere  where  they  shouldn't.  I  told  him 
Mr.  Rab  had  said  good-bye  to  my  uncle  at 
the  gate,  and  had  not  even  come  into  the 
house,  and  that  I  was  quite  positive  they  had 
had  no  talk  about  business." 

Miss  Helen  seemed  listening  but  dreamily. 
Miss  Bell's  thoughts  were  otherwise  occu- 
pied, as  she  showed  by  her  next  remark — 

"I  think  I'll  draw  a  picture  of  some  o' 
the  bonnie  Tweedside  houses,  and  get  it 
engraved  for  a  frontispiece  to  my  book. 
They  say  a  bit  picture  helps  a  book's  sale. 
The  wee  kirkyard  itscl'  wad  be  bonnie,  an'  it 
might  gie  the  book  a  guoie  lift  i'  the  colonies, 
for  it  maun  be  like  many  a  kirkyard  that  the 
people  oot  there  hae  left  behint,  an  some 
might  even  think  it  was  taken  frae  their  vera 
own.     And 

As  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 
That  minds  ye  o'  lang  syne, 

sae  may  the  picture  !  I  ken  a  laddie  to 
engrave  it,  to  whom  the  job  will  be  a  blessin' 
— and  who'll  do  it  cheap !  " 

The  three  ladies  did  not  speak  again 
before  they  reached  Edenhaugh.  Miss 
Helen's  visit  to  Bethune  had  not  satisfied 
her  curiosity  so  much  as  she  had  hoped. 
But  of  two  facts  she  felt  quite  convinced — 
to  wit,  that  Miss  Lucy  was  very  ill  at  ease ; 
and  that  the  laird  was  seriously  alarmed  and 
worried  about  something,  on  which  he  had 
vainly  hoped  that  Lesley's  innocent  frankness 
might  shed  a  light. 

That  evening  Miss  Lucy  Bethune  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  her  brother.  She  did  so, 
she  explained,  for  the  special  object  of  giving 
him  the  addresses  of  certain  London  families 
on  whom  she  wished  him  to  call  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  Also  she  told  him  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  her  pony's 
ear.  Further  that  the  farmers  were  com- 
plaining that  the  season  had  proved  less 
profitable  than  they  had  hoped.  And 
finally,  just  "  by  the  way,"  she  mentioned 
that  the  "  worthy  Logan  of  Gowanbrae  has 
just  begun  to  pay  marked  attention  to  pretty 
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could  come  to  nothing,  of  course ;  and 
Lesley  Baird,  as  a  sweet,  subdued  old  maid 
might  even  find  some  social  distinction  in 
the  aroma  of  such  a  "story."  But  if  Lesley 
Baird  could  be  cold-blooded  enough  to  weigh 
the  smiles  of  Kab  Bethune  against  the  farm 
and  banking  account  of  Logan  of  Gowan- 
brae — what  was  the  world  coming  to  ? 
Certainly,  if  Miss  Lucy  had  been  asked  to 
advise  the  girl  at  such  a  crisis,  her  counsel 
would  have  been  given  on  the  side  of 
"  commonsense  "  and  "  sound  reason."  But 
there  is  a  wisdom  which  some  of  us  like  to 
teach,  yet  hate  to  find  ready-made  and  not 
requiring  our  instruction.  Logan  of  Gowan- 
brae,  indeed !  ]\liss  Lucy  knew  the  man. 
There  must  be  something  innately  vulgar  in 
Lesley  Baird  before  such  a  rumour  could  be 
afloat !  So,  backing  her  words  with  a  stony 
stare,  Miss  Lucy  repeated — 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean." 

"  0,  she  doesn't  mean  anything,"  said 
Miss  Helen,  as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been 
raised  by  her  sister.  "  Only  her  head  is 
always  running  on  old  ballads  and  their 
nonsense,  and  Mr.  Eab  and  Lesley  making 
out  one  between  them  has  just  made  her 
worse  than  ever." 

Miss  Lucy  had  never  heard  of  that  literary 
discovery.  Of  course  she  did  not  say  so. 
Nor  did  all  these  hints  shake  her  conviction 
that  the  secret  she  felt  sure  her  father  and 
brother  were  keeping  from  her  concerned 
money — and  money  alone.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Baird  had  proved  an  easy  lender,  cherishing 
vague  hopes  of  usury  not  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
He  should  find  his  mistake.  On  the  day 
when  such  debt  should  definitely  reach  her 
ears  it  should  be  paid,  with  full  interest, 
though  she  might  require  to  pawn  her  last 
diamond  and  mortgage  the  petty  annuity 
which  alone  stood  between  her  own  old  age 
and  absolute  destitution. 

Whoever  allows  any  pride  or  prejudice 
to  withhold  a  just  judgment  from  sin  and 
folly  pays  the  penalty  in  a  deadly  growth  of 
suspicion,  which  poisons  every  channel  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Whoever  persists  in 
calling  evil  good,  will  soon  mistrust  that  good 
is  evil.  Poor  Miss  Lucy  suspected,  feared, 
and  hated  all  the  world,  except  her  father 
and  brother — the  old  man  who  had  made  all 
her  life  an  arid  wilderness,  and  the  lad  who, 
as  yet,  had  done  nothing  to  cheer  it. 

Miss  Gibson  had  not  mentioned  the  dis- 
covered ballad  out  of  mere  malice.  She  did 
so  to  lead  up,  by  way  of  its  ghost,  to  the 
unknown  person  who  had  so  mysteriously 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  locality. 


"  Odd,  wasn't  it  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  there  had 
been  no  tradition  about  that  Trysting  Stone 
till  this  ballad  was  found,  and  now,  almost 
directly  afterwards,  the  ignorant  peasantry 
believe  there  has  been  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance in  that  place." 

"  Indeed,"  remarked  Miss  Lucy  absently. 
She  could  not  venture  to  say  more,  or  she 
would  have  displayed  her  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter. 

"And  this  belief  would  have  gone  on 
and  spread  over  the  shire,"  pursued  Miss 
Helen,  "  but  that  Bell  and  I  have  foimd  out 
that  its  basis  is  some  mysterious  wanderer, 
who  has  been  sheltered  in  one  of  the  cottages 
thereabout.  I  don't  believe  in  mysterious 
wanderers.  But  perhaps  they  are  not 
mysterious  to  everybody.  All  secrets  are 
open  at  one  side." 

Miss  Lucy  was  listening  attentively  now, 
with  thoughts  intent  on  legal  officials  armed 
with  writs.  Something  of  this  sort  must 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  those  closetings 
of  the  laird  and  Eab,  from  which  both  had 
issued  forth  so  depressed  and  sullen  1  It 
must  have  been  some  obstacle  in  the  settle- 
ment which  had  delayed  Eab's  departure  for 
London.  Ah  !  and  she  remembered  that  her 
brother  had  invented  some  excuse  to  keep 
her  at  home  in  Bethune  Towers  during  those 
last  two  or  three  days  !  It  was  too  bad  of 
them  not  to  have  admitted  her  to  their 
confidence  at  once,  when  her  shrewdness 
and  tact  might  have  done  something.  They 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  her  just  too  late  ! 
But  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  blame  for 
them  in  her  mind.  Her  sense  of  vexation 
instantly  attached  itself  elsewhere. 

"  Do  you  know  where  this  mysterious 
person  stayed  ?  "  she  asked  quite  serenely. 
"  His  character  may  be  guessed  from  theirs 
who  harboured  him." 

"  Eh  ! — I  think  it  was  done  out  o' 
charity — it  was  just  auld  Jean  Haldane  who 
gave  him  a  bed  in  her  out-house,"  said 
Miss  Bell,  who  began  to  feel  compunction 
lest  she  should  get  "  auld  Jean  "  into  some 
trouble. 

"And  didn't  she  ask  who  he  was?" 
inquired  Miss  Lucy. 

"  She  says  she  didn't,"  answered  Miss 
Helen  with  a  subtle  emphasis. 

"  And  what  made  anybody  mistake  him 
for  a  ghost  ?  "  asked  Miss  Lucy,  again,  with 
a  slight,  mocking  laugh. 

"  Because  they  mistook  him  for  Mr.  Eab, 
on  the  very  night  they  knew  Mr.  Eab  had 
gone  away,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

Miss  Bell  cried  out,  "Waes  me,  Helen, 
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how  did  you  manage  to  say  that  in  such  a 
creepy  way  ?  Ye've  sent  the  shivers  all  down 
my  back  !  " 

"  Then  we  must  have  afternoon  tea  to 
comfort  you,"  said  Miss  Lucy,  rising  and 
ringing  the  bell.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  a 
stone  at  her  heart.  Of  course,  there  was 
money  trouble  in  this  mystery.  But  was  it 
possible  there  could  be  something  more  ? 
Yet  to  all  appearance  she  dismissed  the 
whole  matter  as  unworthy  another  serious 
consideration.  And  just  then  Lesley  came 
back,  followed  by  the  laird,  looking  rather 
more  at  his  ease. 

After  the  man-servant  had  handed  round 
the  eggshell  china  and  wafer  biscuits,  the 
visit  was  not  prolonged.  Bethune  and  his 
daughter  both  went  to  the  porch  to  see  their 
guests  start.  They  always  showed  this 
attention  to  plebeian  callers,  who  might  be 
flattered  by  it.  Miss  Lucy  was  foremost  in 
handing  up  and  piling  in  the  rugs  and 
wraps. 

"  Ye're  no  like  the  daughters  o'  the  great 
stockbroker  that's  hired  Chetlaw  Castle," 
commented  Miss  Bell;  "for  they  say  they 
ring  for  a  footman  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief 
if  they  chance  to  drop  it." 

"  Poor  things  !  "  responded  Miss  Lucy, 
with  her  supreme  smile;  "but  generations 
of  money-making  town  life  has  naturally  told 
on  the  energies  of  these  unfortunate  people." 

Miss  Bell  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
chaise  drove  off.  "  Now  that's  over,"  she 
said  ;  "an'  if  it  wasna  for  the  talk  of  it  in 
Edinburgh,  I'd  carena  to  do  it  at  a'. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  sliaimey  brae 

As  weel's  in  birken  shaw  ; 
And  love  will  lowe  in  cottage  low 

As  weel's  in  lofty  ha'. 

An'  a  gude  deal  better,  I'd  say  ;  0  its  cauld, 
cauld,  up  at  Bethune !  Like  a  wheen  thin 
porridge  in  a  gran'  dish,  wi'  a  siller  spoon, 
an'  a  stranger  to  serve  it." 

"  I  am  sui-e  Miss  Lucy  was  very 
agreeable,"  remarked  Miss  Helen  ;  "  she 
has  thorough  high  bred  manners  ;  it's  not 
too  easy  to  get  at  her  feelings,  and  Bethune 
is  a  perfect  gentleman — whatever  else  be 
may  be." 

"  'Deed  an'  I  thought  he  was  downright 
rude  to  ca'  Lesley  away  and  bid  us  stay 
behind,"  said  plain  Miss  Bell.  "  I  was  half 
o'  mind  to  say  I  wasna  feared  o'  the  heat, 
and  to  go,  too,  just  to  spite  him." 

"  Bethune    is    a    thorough    gentleman," 

reiterated  Miss   Helen.    "  Anybody  can  be 

polite  pleasantly — but  it's  only  a  gentleman 

'  who  gets  his  own  way  with  a  good  grace. 


If  we'd  been  his  equals,  Bell,  we'd  have  held 
ours  with  as  much  civility !  But  why  should 
we  want  to  thwart  him  ?  I  don't  suppose  he 
had  any  secrets  to  tell  you,  Lesley  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  conliding  girl; 
"  he  seemed  only  afraid  that  Bab  had  been 
troubling  my  uncle  about  some  dyke  or 
boundary  wall  that  is  getting  out  of  repair. 
He  asked  me  tvvo  or  three  times  whether  I 
was  quite  sure  Rab  had  not  sought  for  a  few 
private  words  with  my  uncle — laird's  sons 
were  ill  factors,  he  said,  and  always  apt  to 
interfere  where  they  shouldn't.  I  told  him 
]\Ir.  Rab  had  said  good-bye  to  my  uncle  at 
the  gate,  and  had  not  even  come  into  the 
house,  and  that  I  was  quite  positive  they  had 
had  no  talk  about  business." 

Miss  Helen  seemed  listening  but  dreamily. 
Miss  Bell's  thoughts  were  otherwise  occu- 
pied, as  she  showed  by  her  next  remark — 

"  I  think  I'll  draw  a  picture  of  some  o' 
the  bonnie  Tweedside  houses,  and  get  it 
engraved  for  a  frontispiece  to  my  book. 
They  say  a  bit  picture  helps  a  book's  sale. 
The  wee  kirkyard  itscl'  wad  be  bonnie,  an'  it 
might  gie  the  book  a  guole  lift  i'  the  colonies, 
for  it  maun  be  like  many  a  kirkyard  that  the 
people  oot  there  hae  left  behint,  an  some 
might  even  think  it  was  taken  frae  their  vera 
own.     And 

As  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 
That  minds  ye  o'  lang  syne, 

sae  may  the  picture  !  I  ken  a  laddie  to 
engrave  it,  to  whom  the  job  will  be  a  blessin' 
— and  who'll  do  it  cheap  !  " 

The  three  ladies  did  not  speak  again 
before  they  reached  Edenhaugh.  Miss 
Helen's  visit  to  Bethune  had  not  satisfied 
her  curiosity  so  much  as  she  had  hoped. 
But  of  two  facts  she  felt  quite  convinced — 
to  wit,  that  Miss  Lucy  was  very  ill  at  ease ; 
and  that  the  laird  was  seriously  alarmed  and 
worried  about  something,  on  which  he  had 
vainly  hoped  that  Lesley's  innocent  frankness 
might  shed  a  light. 

That  evening  Miss  Lucy  Bethune  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  her  brother.  She  did  so, 
she  explained,  for  the  special  object  of  giving 
him  the  addresses  of  certain  London  families 
on  whom  she  wished  him  to  call  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  Also  she  told  him  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  her  pony's 
ear.  Further  that  the  farmers  were  com- 
plaining that  the  season  had  proved  less 
profitable  than  they  had  hoped.  And 
finally,  just  "  by  the  way,"  she  mentioned 
that  the  "  worthy  Logan  of  Gowanbrae  has 
just  begun  to  pay  marked  attention  to  pretty 
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Lesley  Baird,  who  is  reported  to  favour  his 
suit,  and  everybody  is  saying  how  much 
his  little  boy  will  gain  in  such  a  charming 
step-mother." 

Miss  Lucy  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  the  source  whence  these  interesting 
suggestions  had  come.  She  knew  that  Eab 
shared  all  his  father's  aversion  to  "those 
gossipping  Gibsons,"  and  Miss  Lucy  disliked 
to  give  occasion  for  strong  language  to  be 
apiDlied  to  "  worthy  people,"  just  because 
they  were  no  longer  young  and  pretty.  And 
Miss  Lucy  felt  that  if  Lesley  Baird  could 
refuse  to  break  her  heart  fruitlessly  for  Rab 
Bethune,  then  she  deserved  treatment  of 
the  most  withering  severity  to  be  dealt  out 
to  her  by  any  loyal  member  of  the  Bethune 
family. 

And  that  night  poor  Lesley  kneeled  in 
her  little  white  bed-chamber,  and  prayed 
for  everybody !  For  all  leaving  home,  for  all 
beginning  life,  for  all  the  lonely,  for  all  the 
home-sick.  And  she  was  honest  in  her  prayer. 
For  the  yearning  thought  which  began  with 
Rab,  expanded  itself,  as  true  love  always 
does,  until  it  took  in  also,  first,  sweet  Mary 
Olrig,  and,  finally,  all  the  other  people  for 
whom  prayers  like  hers  were  rising  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

"  And,  Father,  if  there  is  anybody  for 
whom  nobody  is  praying,"  she  cried,  "  then 
take  all  the  prayers  as  one  big  prayer  for 
him.  Nay,  nay,  think  on  him  Thyself,  my 
Father,  as  a  parent  thinks  of  his  little  one 
■whom  he  sees  forgotten." 

CHAPTER  XL-MARY  OLRIG  IN  LONDON. 

Mary  Olrig  was  settled  in  London.  Not 
now  in  the  snug,  homely  hostels  she  had 
■known  in  her  visits  with  her  captain  father, 
where  buxom  hostesses  came  out  to  welcome 
— where  great  fires  roared  on  the  bright 
hearths  unhaunted  for  her  by  coal  merchants' 
hills,  and  bounteous  tables  spread  themselves 
before  her  as  by  magic.  No  ;  she  had  her 
own  room,  high  in  a  dingy  house  in  a  quiet 
dismal  street,  midway  between  East  and 
West,  and  possibly  sharing  in  the  darker 
experiences  of  both. 

She  had  not  come  up  in  any  unprepared, 
uncared-for  way.  Her  room  had  been  taken 
beforehand,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
worthy  woman  who  kept  a  little  drapery 
shop  in  Peebles,  and  who  had  known  Jean 
Haldane  and  all  her  belongings  for  years. 
The  moment  the  good  dame  heard  of  Miss 
Olrig's  intended  departure  for  the  South, 
she  "  put  in  a  word  "  for  a  certain  remote 


kinswoman  of  her  own,  struggling  as  a 
London  landlady.  This  Mrs.  Logan  had 
been  brought  vividly  to  her  Scotch  cousin's 
memory  by  a  recent  flying  visit  from  a  lady 
who  had  lodged  with  her  for  years,  and  who 
out  of  sheer  respect  and  kindliness  for  her 
landlady  had,  when  travelling  in  Scotland, 
looked  in  upon  her  relatives,  "just  to  take 
Mrs.  Logan  the  latest  word  of  us  all,  because 
she  is  always  dwelling  on  old  times  and  old 
fi'iends."  Miss  Olrig  was  assured  that  this 
long-resident  lodger  was  quite  a  superior 
person.  A  little  off-hand  in  manner,  and 
very  plain  in  appearance,  like  somebody  who 
knew  how  things  should  be,  though  perhaps 
she  could  not  afford  to  have  them  just  so — the 
best  guarantee  that  Mary  herself  would  be 
able  to  live  in  Mrs.  Logan's  house  safely, 
cleanly,  quietly— and  cheaply.  According  to 
her  cautious  Scotch  cousin,  "if  Mrs.  Logan 
was  what  she  used  to  be— and  by  the  rights 
of  it  she  should  be  a  deal  better,  having 
come  through  seas  of  trouble — she  was  one 
who  would  do  her  best  for  any  living  soul, 
and  yet  would  somehow  contrive  to  do  better 
still  for  anybody  who  came  from  Tweedside ! " 

Mary  Olrig  had  thought  it  wise  to  accept 
this  introduction,  and  so  had  written  to  the 
London  address  and  secured  her  modest 
chamber.  Of  course,  when  she  arrived, 
there  was  nobody  to  meet  her  at  the  railway 
station,  and  the  abrupt  care-nothing  manner 
of  the  officials  so  terrified  her,  that  she 
tendered  tips  of  unnecessary  magnitude. 
Her  little  stock  of  money  was  very  small 
indeed,  and  every  shilling  had  been  carefully 
allocated  to  make  it  serve  her  needs,  until 
she  should  be  started  in  earning  more.  So 
when  she  was  fairly  seated  in  her  cab,  she 
instantly  commenced  processes  of  mental 
arithmetic,  in  which  the  problematical  amount 
of  her  fare,  and  of  other  unforeseen  items, 
disturbed  every  calculation.  And  as  she 
glanced  through  the  smeared  windows  at  the 
crowds  of  hurried,  worried  people  tramping 
through  the  mud  which  lay  all  around  in 
black  bogs  of  imutterable  pollution,  she 
thought,  "this  is  a  terrible  place  in  which 
to  be  poor." 

Yet  it  was  not  of  herself  that  she  thought 
in  this  connection.  For  her,  as  yet,  poverty 
had  no  definition  except  sheer  want  of  food 
or  warmth  or  shelter.  She  had  known 
people  on  Tweedside  or  in  her  father's  far- 
north  country,  who  had  not  lacked  these, 
though  they  had  never  at  one  time  owned  as 
much  money  as  the  little  store  she  carried 
in  her  own  pocket.  No,  her  thoughts  were 
rather  of  the  dark,  sad-faced  waif  whom  a 
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strange  tide  of  circumstance  had  tlirowii  for 
a  moment  on  the  breezy  Edenlaw,  and  who, 
by  this  time,  was  doubtless  once  more  en- 
gulfed in  the  depths  which  yawned  around 
her  here. 

For  the  first  few  hours  Mary  Olrig  had  not 
realised  loneliness  or  home-sickness.  She 
began  to  fancy  she  had  risen  superior  to  such 
sufferings,  or  even  that  they  are  generally 
imaginary.  In  truth,  she  had  for  the  nonce 
parted  with  her  own  identity,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  living  in  a  dramatic  performance,  where 
all  her  powers  were  absorbed  in  noting  the 
theatrical  machinery  and  watching  the  other 
actors. 

What  a  strange  old  house  it  was,  high 
and  narrow,  a  skeleton  of  a  house,  whose 
very  bones  seemed  to  rattle !  Why  were 
the  stairs  covered  -^^th  frayed  and  fractured 
oil-cloth,  mthout  either  use  or  beauty? 
Why  was  her  room  clad  in  nailed-dowTi 
carpet,  whose  pattern  had  disappeared  under 
the  tread  of  many  feet  ?  What  was  the 
object  of  placing  sham  lace  tidies  on  the 
wooden  backs  of  cane-bottomed  chairs  ? 
How  many  people  had  slept — and  who  had 
died  ? — on  the  thick  old  feather  bed,  which 
Mary  guilelessly  hoped  had  been  a  Logan 
heirloom,  but  which  after  experience  of  her 
landlady's  ways  suggested  had  been  bought 
at  an  auction.  Why  was  the  only  book  left 
in  the  damp-stained  cupboard  an  odd 
volume  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  ? 

Mrs.  Logan  herself  brought  up  her  lodger's 
tea.  Before  that  interview,  Mary  had  seen 
nobody  but  a  thin  girl  in  a  dirty  print  dress 
with  something  like  a  pincushion -cover 
flying  over  her  drab  hair.  Mary  had  asked 
that  damsel  divers  questions — such  as  what 
cab  fare  she  should  pay,  how  her  luggage 
should  be  taken  upstairs,  &c. ;  and  the 
invariable  reply  had  been,  "  I  dunno, 
mum."  In  the  end,  the  cabman  had 
cheated  Mary,  and  she  was  never  quite 
sure  who  helped  with  the  luggage.  Indeed, 
for  many  days  after,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  house  was  haunted  by  a  brownie,  such 
feats  of  physical  strength  or  mechanical 
ingenuity  were  occasionally  executed  with- 
out any  visible  agency. 

Mrs.  Logan  was  a  little  worn  woman  who 
must  once  have  been  pretty.  Her  voice  had 
that  sharp  upper  note  which  comes  from 
frequent  exercise  in  scolding.  But  she  had 
made  Mary's  tea  hot  and  strong,  and  had 
added  to  the  tray  a  plate  of  cold  roast  beef 
with  a  few  of  the  pungently  flavoured 
pickles  gi-ateful  only  to  an  enervated 
London   palate,    but   which   Mary   punctil- 


iously consumed  not  to  seem  ungracious  to 
the  kind  attention. 

Mrs.  Logan  took  a  scat  and  asked  her 
lodger  a  few  cursory  questions  about  her 
Northern  kinsfolk,  and  even  paid  to  memory 
the  tribute  of  a  conventional  sigh ;  but  she 
showed  none  of  the  strong  yearning  towards 
old  places  and  old  faces  which  her  worthy 
cousin  in  Peebles  had  fondly  led  ]\Iary  to 
expect.  For  five-and-twcnty  years  the  little 
woman  had  lived  in  a  very  pressing  present 
of  those  carking  cares  and  petty  defeats  and 
triumphs  which  are  apt  to  consume  the 
treasures  of  memory,  as  white  ants  would 
destroy  a  herbarium.  Her  one  idea  of 
hospitality  to  the  stranger  was  to  induct  her 
at  once  into  this  present  so  absorbing  to 
herself.  Mary  lent  an  attentive  ear  with 
the  same  instinctive  courtesy  which  made 
believe  to  enjoy  the  pickles. 

"  Mrs.  Logan  dared  say  Miss  Olrig  thought 
her  room  rather  high  up.  Country  folks  often 
did.  But  the  high-up  rooms  were  the  airiest 
in  London.  She  only  wished  she  could 
occupy  her  own  herself  instead  of  living, 
as  one  might  say,  underground.  But  she 
had  to  keep  to  the  kitchen  flat  to  be  handy 
for  the  street  door,  and  to  look  after  '  the 
girl.'  '  The  girl '  wanted  so  much  looking 
after,  that  she  often  thought  she  might  da 
as  well  without  her,  but  when  she'd  tried 
she  couldn't.  She  never  hired  '  the  girls  ' 
but  by  the  week,  so  that  they  were  soon  got 
rid  of  if  they  showed  any  bad  ways,  or 
picking  an'  stealing.  She  never  put  up- 
with  such.  Also  it  was  a  good  plan  in  case 
there  came  a  slack  time,  or  lodgers  went 
for  a  holiday — for  she  could  not  afford  to 
pay  a  girl  for  nothing !  '  The  girl '  now 
in  ofiice  she  thought  was  honest — she 
didn't  believe  she  had  enough  sense  to  be 
anything  else,  but  she  couldn't  say  she 
mightn't  finger  things  ;  they  all  did.  She'd 
had  one  girl  who  actually  stole  photographs 
out  of  an  album  ;  couldn't  imagine  what 
she  was  going  to  do  with  them,  but  there 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  her  box.  0  no  I 
not  public  people's  portraits  which  she  could 
have  sold,  but  just  old  pictures  of  a  young 
man  lodger's  maiden  aunts  and  cousins. 
She'd  had  another  girl  who  could  be  trusted 
with  anything  but  note  paper ;  she'd  not 
touch  money,  which  showed  she  was  a 
simpleton,  because  a  few  pence  would  have 
bought  her  more  note  paper  than  she  was 
ever  like  to  get  hold  of  without  being  caught. 
Miss  Kerr  took  a  lot  of  interest  in  her — 
said  she  didn't  beheve  she  meant  thieving— 
but  fancied  they  left  note  paper  about  so 
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careless  that  it  was  a  sort  of  common 
property,  and  a  sheet  or  two  either  way 
did  not  matter.  Miss  Kerr  got  her  a  place 
in  a  laimdry  and  she  had  tm-ned  out  well. 
Certainly,  she  had  not  had  a  very  long  trial 
yet — it  only  happened  three  months  ago 
now  she  came  to  think  of  it ;  hut  it  seemed 
longer,  seeing  she  had  had  six  girls  since, 
three  of  whom  she  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  for  two  days  together.  She'd  often 
wished  for  Sarah  back.  You  learned  to 
wink  at  little  things  in  a  girl  who  was  a  bit 
sharp  and  willing. 

"  Ah,  but  Miss  Olrig  does  not  know  who 
Miss  Kerr  is  ?  Why,  that  is  the  lady  who 
was  down  in  Peebles  a  while  ago — the  lady 
my  cousin  mentioned  to  Miss  Olrig.  She'd 
been  with  Mrs.  Logan  for  years  and  years. 
She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  a  tidy,  honest 
house ;  and  Mrs.  Logan  knew  Miss  Kerr's 
value  to  herself — money  always  ready  and 
accounts  carefully  looked  over.  You  always 
felt  yourself  appreciated  by  Miss  Kerr.  She 
seemed  to  see  more  in  you  than  you  saw  in 
yourself,  and  that  sot  your  heart  up,  only 
sometimes  she  expected  more  out  of  you 
than  you  were  quite  able  to  give,  and  then 
you  felt  riled.  Miss  Kerr  was  an  old  maid 
— quite  an  old  maid— fully  fifty.  She  was 
very  plain-looking  ;  perhaps  that  was  why 
she  had  never  got  married,  but  had  had  to 
work  hard  for  her  living— not  but  what 
some  women  who  had  got  married  had  to 
do  the  same.  Miss  Kerr  was  an  artist  and 
taught  drawing  and  painting,  and  until 
quite  lately  she  had  often  sold  her  pictures 
well,  and  had  a  great  many  pupils  of  the 
genteelest  sort.  But  Mrs.  Logan  was  afraid 
she  must  be  going  down  hill  now ;  for  she 
had  never  had  so  few  pupils,  and  those  she 
had  were  quite  poor  and  shabby-looking,  so 
that  Mrs.  Logan  often  wondered  how  they 
managed  to  pay  for  lessons  at  all,  not  that 
it  was  any  of  her  business,  for  Miss  Kerr's 
own  money  was  as  regular  as  ever. 

•'  She'd  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  Miss 
Kerr  was  a  good  woman,  but  there  were 
some  things  about  her  Mrs.  Logan  could 
never  make  out.  For  one,  she  had  a  big 
cross  over  her  bedroom  fire-place — not  a 
picture  of  a  pretty  cross  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  so  forth,  but  a  real,  rough, 
wooden  cross  with  great  ugly  nails  in  it ; 
and  yet  she  was  not  a  Eomanist.  And  for 
all  that,  on  her  bedroom  bookshelf,  next 
her  Bible,  she  had  books  that  were  written 
by  old  pagans,  who  had  lived  long  before 
Christ  and  therefore  could  not  be  Christians 
at  all.    And  she  was  certainly  close  with  her 


money.  Perhaps  she  had  not  much ;  but 
she  might  have  got  a  larger  blessing  if 
she'd  been  more  liberal.  Mrs.  Logan  had 
never  seen  her  name  put  to  the  subscription 
of  even  a  shilling,  and  she'd  heard  her 
speak  quite  sharply  to  ladies  who  had  called 
collecting  for  good  objects.  It  was  not  as 
if  she  had  folks  depending  on  her.  Any 
relations  of  Miss  Kerr's  whom  Mrs.  Logan 
had  ever  seen  were  always  well-dressed  and 
well-mannered — more  like  to  be  helping  her 
than  wanting  anything  from  her.  She'd 
seen  Miss  Kerr's  father  once  or  twice — 
quite  a  grand  gentleman  of  the  old  school ; 
and  her  mother  had  always  come  to  see  her 
in  private  flys,  because  she  was  frightened 
of  infection  in  common  London  cabs.  Her 
mother  had  said  to  ]\Irs.  Logan  that  it  was 
dreadful  to  think  of  Clementina  in  lodgings 
by  herself,  no  matter  how  respectable ;  it 
would  not  have  been  thought  proper  in  her 
own  young  days.  And  though  Mrs.  Logan 
did  think  it  rather  ridiculous,  seeing  that, 
at  the  time  the  poor  lady  made  the  remark, 
Clementina  was  almost  old  enough  to  be  a 
grandmother,  still  it  showed  that  Mrs.  Kerr 
was  accustomed  to  genteel  life  and  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  ways  necessary  to 
those  common  people  who  have  to  earn  their 
bread.  The  old  lady  and  gentleman  had 
lived  in  an  out-of-the-way  suburb,  where 
Mrs.  Logan  supposed  Miss  Clementina 
could  not  have  got  pupils ;  but  Mrs.  Logan 
reckoned  she'd  left  off  living  at  home,  in 
the  first  instance,  out  of  sheer  wilfulness, 
thinking  herself  not  likely  to  get  a  chance 
of  marriage  and  determined  to  have  a  way 
of  her  own  somehow ;  and  maybe  her 
wilfulness  had  not  stood  her  a  kind  turn 
in  her  father's  will.  '  My  dear,  headstrong 
girl,'  he  always  called  her.  '  But  it's  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,' " 
decided  Mrs.  Logan,  "for  she's  been  a 
grand  standby  to  me  all  these  years,  and. 
I  own,  has  kept  me  up  to  the  mark.  More 
than  once,  when  I've  been  tempted  to  wink 
at  a  young  gentleman  lodger  coming  upstairs 
on  all-fours  in  the  middle  o'  the  night,  I've 
had  to  put  my  foot  down  straight,  knowing 
she'd  go  if  I  didn't,  and  I'm  sure  I've  not 
lost  in  the  long  run.  And  now  I  must  not 
stay  any  longer,  for  the  girl  is  sure  to  have 
been  up  to  some  mischief  since  I  came  away. 
All  I  can  say  is.  Miss  Olrig,  that  you're 
heartily  welcome  to  this  house,  which  I  hope 
you'll  not  leave  till  you  go  away  a  bride." 

"0,  but  remember,  as  I  told  you,  I  may 
go  away  very  soon,"  said  Mary,  "my  stay 
depends   upon   my  success."     She  steadily 
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or-: 


refused  to  regard  her  appointment  as  received 
till  every  formality  bad  been  gone  tbrougb. 

"  If  tbat's  the  only  condition,  Miss  Olrig, 
I'U  not  fret,"  returned  the  little  landlady. 
"  You're  not  one  of  those  who  stick  ;  you've 
got  success  shining  out  of  your  eyes." 

She  said  the  same  words  to  everybody  who 
gave  her  opportunity  for  them ;  but  as  Mary 
did  not  yet  know  this  they  cheered  her. 

The  very  next  day  the  girl  went  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  huge  but  unpretending 
establishment,  hidden  in  a  network  of  narrow 
streets  and  courts,  which  was  at  that  period 
the  centre  from  which  the  telegraph  system 
radiated.  There  she  was  shown  into  a  little 
bare,  draughty  waiting-room,  and  found, 
somewhat  to  her  consternation,  that  she  was 
not  the  only  applicant  of  the  occasion. 
There  were  three  or  four  other  people,  whose 
appearance  puzzled  her;  most  of  them 
those  terrible  female  apparitions — shiftless, 
shabby,  but  generally  self-complacent — who 
always  rise  readily  to  every  bait  of  possible 
emplojnnent.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
and  where  do  they  drift  ? — ah,  where  ?  The 
sensitive,  impressible  Mary  instantly  felt  as 
one  of  them,  and  thought  of  herself  as  seeming 
in  other  eyes  as  helpless  and  hopeless  as  she 
saw  these.  Yet  nobody  could  have  throwai 
a  most  cursory  glance  at  the  group  without 
instantly  differentiating  her.  Not  even 
Mrs.  Logan  could  have  dared  to  assert  she 
saw  success  shining  in  those  other  lack- 
lustre, smirking  faces. 

Presently  a  lad  in  telegraph  imiform  sum- 
moned them  all  to  ascend  a  rough  stone 
stair  to  another  room  a  little  less  bare  than 
the  first,  inasmuch  as  there  was  matting  on 
the  floor,  wooden  chairs  instead  of  benches, 
and  an  inkstand,  pen,  and  blotting  pad  on 
the  table. 

Into  this  room  in  a  few  minutes  entered  a 
Idnd-faced,  weary-looking  lady  in  white  cap 
and  black  silk  dress.  Her  eyes  fell  straight 
upon  Mary,  but  she  went  roimd  the  group  in 
rotation,  putting  a  few  questions  to  each 
indi%idual.  Two  or  three  of  the  elder 
women  (one  with  iron-grey  hair)  were 
promptly  dismissed  ;  two  girls  besides  Mary 
were  told  that  they  might  remain  "  for  the 
test."  The  lady  superintendent  laid  her 
hand  on  Mary's  arm  with  a  sort  of  recog- 
nising and  reassuring  grasp,  saying — 

"  Mr.  Graham's  introduction,  I  think. 
We  hear  you  are  very  clever.  Mr.  Graham 
knows  the  sort  we  want.  We  won't  detain 
you  many  minutes  to-day,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  little  emphasis  on  the  word 
"to-day,"  which  reanimated  Mary's  drooping 


spirits.  Then  the  lady  superintendent  went 
away,  and  in  her  stead  entered  a  younger 
woman  with  black  curls,  and  brisk  and 
decided  in  manner.  She  had  a  roll  of  paper 
in  her  hand,  and,  handing  a  sheet  to  each 
of  the  girls,  announced  that  they  were  to 
draw  their  chairs  round  the  table  and  pre- 
pare to  write  from  her  dictation.  As  soon 
as  they  were  ready  she  began,  with  a  clear 
but  sufficiently  rapid  utterance  to  reel  off  a 
long  sentence  made  up  of  many-syllabled 
words,  and  crack-jaw,  classical,  and  geo- 
graphical names.  The  pencils  tore  along 
till  one  stopped,  and  then  another  slackened, 
Mary's  alone  scratched  away  for  a  few 
seconds  after  the  reader  ceased. 

The  young  lady  with  the  black  curls  took 
up  the  first  paper — its  writer  had  broken 
down  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  and  if 
the  spelling  was  correct,  the  caligraphy  was 
too  bad  to  make  manifest  that  merit.  The 
writer  of  the  second  paper  had  floundered 
further  on,  with  a  mistake  in  nearly  every 
word.  But  the  yoimg  lady  with  the  black 
curls  preserved  an  inscnitable  countenance 
as  she  laid  the  papers  aside,  telling  the 
girls  these  would  be  preserved,  with  their 
addresses,  that  there  were  no  vacancies  for 
them  at  present,  and  they  need  not  trouble 
to  call  again,  imless  summoned. 

She  did  not  even  touch  Mary's  paper  till 
the  others  had  departed.  Then  she  took  it 
up  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  I  can  see  already 
that  this  is  in  a  different  style.  Yes — not 
a  single  mistake,  and  you  kept  in  pace  with 
my  reading.  The  writing  is  perfect.  If  you 
are  ready  to  come  you  may  as  well  begin 
here  to-morrow,  because  you  see  you  are 
paid  nothing  for  the  first  few  weeks  while 
you  are  learning  the  use  of  the  instruments, 
so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better  for  you. 
I  think  Mr.  Graham  told  us  you  knew 
French  ?  Only  to  read  and  write  it,  you 
say  ? — Ah,  but  that  is  all  Ave  want.  I  believe 
we  shall  find  you  quite  an  acquisition." 

After  her  recent  despondency,  Mary's 
heart  rose  in  a  flutter  of  joy.  Not  that  such 
praises  in  themselves  elated  her.  We 
seldom  win  any  deserved  encomium  until 
our  aspirations  have  arisen  so  far  beyond 
our  accomplishment,  that  praise  humbles 
rather  than  exalts  us.  To  spell  correctly, 
to  scribble  legibly — what  were  these  achieve- 
ments to  one  whoso  amV)ition  it  was  to  clothe 
noble  thoughts  in  worthy  words,  until  by 
revelation  of  her  OAvn  soul  she  should  draw 
to  herself  the  souls  of  others  ?  Why,  they 
were  only  this — but  this,  at  least,  they 
were — they  could  play  the  part  of  the  steady- 
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going  mule  bringing  grist  to  the  mill,  while 
Pegasus  was  sent  to  grass,  instead  of  being 
worn  out  by  premature  hack  labour ! 

Yes,  there  were  verses  hidden  away  in 
Mary's  little  desk.  There  were  two  or  three 
chapters  of  a  story  somewhere. 

This  was  her  secret. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  life  has  any  dream 
so  fascinating  as  that  of  literary  laboiir  and 
success.  Dream,  we  say,  advisedly— because 
love,  remember,  is  not  a  dream,  but  life's 
sole  reality. 

Would  it  waken  such  dreamers,  think  you, 
were  it  whispered  in  their  ears,  that  if  their 
pens  are  to  burn  into  the  hearts  of  others 
thej'  must  first  be  dipped  in  their  own  heart's 
blood  ?  That  they  shall  never  vdn  anything 
like  true  success  till  they  are  as  careless  of 
it  as  were  those  wisest  of  Greek  men,  whose 
wisdom  would  have  all  gone  unrecorded  but 
for  the  loving  efforts  of  dutiful  disciples  ? 

No  —  a  thousand  times,  no  !  By  this 
token  love  and  genius  alike  show  themselves 
divine,  that  they  crave  only  to  express  them- 
selves, to  give  themselves  away — counting 
that  gain  which  to  blinder  eyes  seems  loss. 

To  Mary,  as  she  went  down,  the  dirty 
stairs  and  coarse  walls  were  suffused  with 
golden  glory,  though  only  one  dim  afternoon 
sunbeam  struggled  feebly  through  a  dusty 
window  pane.  Her  heart  was  singing  a 
psalm  of  triumph,  because  she  had  secured 
an  independent  place  in  life,  and  so  earned  a 
right  to  those  inner  visions  which  she  could 
not  yet  share  with  any  living  soul. 

But  the  world  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
cord awaited  her  below.  Both  of  the  girls 
and  one  of  the  elder  women  had  lingered  for 
her  coming  out.  She  could  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  she  was  engaged  to  begin  a  learner's 
work  on  the  morrow. 

"  You've  had  a  first-class  introduction," 
bitterly  commented  the  girl  who  had  mis- 
spelt her  dictation.  "It's  always  the  way. 
I  was  told  so.  These  things  all  go  by 
favour." 

"  I  had  as  good  an  introduction  as  could 
be,"  said  she  who  had  prematurely  broken 
down  in  her  effort.  "  It  goes  for  much,  but 
not  for  all.  Else  a  director  might  send  his 
donkey  !  who  might  be  about  as  good  as 
I  am  at  this  line  of  thing!"  she  added 
frankly. 

"But  I  knew  beforehand  that  a  vacancy 
was  ready  for  me,  if  I  was  fit  for  it,  so  I  hope 
your  turn  will  come  soon,"  said  innocent 
Mary,  remembering  the  last  words  that  the 
lady  with  the  curls  had  addressed  to  these 
young  people. 


They  both  laughed.  One  spitefully,  the 
other  with  good  humour.  "You  are  think- 
ing of  what  she  said  !  "  they  returned.  "  0 
we  know  what  that  means — we've  heard 
that  too  often,  haven't  we?"  They  had 
evidently  met  before  on  similar  errands. 
"  It's  a  shame,  though,  for  some  girls  are  so 
simple  that  they'd  go  away  and  wait, 
belie\ing  they  really  might  be  sent  for. 
People  speak  in  that  way  to  let  us  down 
easily,  and  spare  their  own  feelings." 

"It  is  not  right,"  said  straightforward 
Mary. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I've  seen  the  place," 
remarked  the  elder  woman,  with  an  acid 
smile.  "  Now  my  mind  can  be  at  rest 
about  it.  For  the  minute  I  went  in  I  saw  it 
was  not  at  all  the  place  for  me — not  the 
place  for  a  lady  by  birth,  so  very  well  con- 
nected as  I  am  in  the  Church  and  the 
Army — of  course,  it  is  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity for  plain,  strong  young  girls,  fit  for 
roughing  it ;  my  dear,  I  suppose  you  are  to 
be  congratulated." 

Mary  went  home  with  sobered  transports. 
In  life's  battles,  as  in  all  others,  the  victory 
is  shadowed  by  the  pangs  of  the  defeated, 
expressed,  it  may  be,  in  vain-glorious  boast 
or  grudging  criticism.  Our  conquering 
Black  Prince,  in  his  royal  gentleness,  was 
content  to  mount  his  little  black  pony,  and 
spare  the  grand  white  charger  to  his 
humbled  antagonist.  It  is  a  poor  heart 
which  can  rejoice  in  that  part  of  its  own 
triumph  which  is  made  out  of  others' 
humiliation.  And  alas !  there  are  few 
people  who  can  bear  defeat  so  nobly  as  to 
make  themselves  the  conquerors  of  the 
conqueror ! 

As  Mary  Olrig  entered  the  street  where 
she  lodged,  she  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
turning  round  an  opposite  corner.  It 
made  her  heart  beat  strangely  fast.  Any 
one's  heart  might  so  beat,  if,  knowing  but 
one  face  hidden  among  the  four  millions  and 
a  half  of  London,  one  seems  suddenly  to 
catch  a  sight  of  it — scarcely  a  sight,  only  a 
flash  of  the  profile — a  turn  of  the  shoulder, 
a  trick  of  gait  1 

One  asks  oneself,  can  it  be  only  one's 
fancy  ? 

But  one  does  not  dwell  on  one's  fancy,  if, 
like  Mary,  one  opens  one's  house  door  and 
finds  on  the  hall  table  two  letters,  both 
addressed  to  oneself. 

They  were  both  from  Tweedside.  One 
from  Lesley  Baird,  and  one  from  Mary's 
grandmother,  to  whom  letter-writing  had 
been  hitherto  a  rare  and  solemn  function. 
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''TENDERLY  GATHER." 


TENDERLY  gather 
The  hungry,  the  stranger ; 
Tell  of  the  Father, 

The  Cross  and  the  Manger. 
PoiTr  out  your  gifts 

And  your  beautiful  treasures, 
Into  their  hands 

In  bountiful  measures. 


Visit  the  fatherless, 

God  will  regard  it ; 
Comfort  the  widows — 

He  will  reward  it ! 
Give,  as  He  giveth. 

In  tcndercst  pity  ; 
Love,  as  He  loveth. 

The  poor  of  the  city  ! 
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Bv  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D. 

THE  FOURTH  CElsTURY—COXSTAKTINE. 


THE  third  century  may  be  called  the 
century  of  persecutions.  It  witnessed 
the  martyrdoms  inflicted  by  the  decrees  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Maximin, 
Decius,  and  Gallienus,  which  were  con- 
tinued at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Diocletian  and  Maximin  Daza. 
It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively 
devoid  of  leading  characters  and  events  of 
capital  importance.  But  if  the  third  cen- 
tury was  exceptionally  barren,  the  fourth 
was  exceptionally  rich  in  great  men  and 
great  crises,  and  will  demand  more  than  a 
single  paper. 

The  "Partnership  Emperors"  began  with 
Diocletian  in  285.  He  was  the  son  of 
parents  who  had  been  the  slaves  of  a  senator 
in  Dalmatia,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Emperors.  The  two  important 
principles  which  he  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  Empire  were — (1)  the 
division  of  responsibility,  and  (2)  the  value 
of  imperial  pomp. 

1 .  He  saw  at  once  that  no  single  man  was 
any  longer  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  Empire,  with  all  its  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous provinces,  of  which  the  frontiers 
were  exposed  on  every  side  to  the  attacks  of 
barbarians  and  Persians.  He  therefore 
associated  with  himself  his  comrade  Maxi- 
mian,  who,  like  himself,  was  of  peasant 
origin,  and  was  a  native  of  Pannonia.  Each 
of  the  two  Angustl  was  to  adopt  a  colleague 
who  bore  the  inferior  title  of  Casar,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  son  and 
lieutenant  of  his  superior.  Diocletian 
adopted  the  former  herdsman  Galerius,  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Valeria. 
Maximian  adopted  Constantino,  surnamed 
Chlorus  "  the  pale  " — who  alone  of  the  four 
was  of  honourable  birth^and  made  him 
marry  his  step-daughter  Theodora.  The 
new  arrangement  contributed  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor, 
by  providing  him  with  an  avenger  in  case  of 
his  murder  by  his  soldiers  or  their  generals. 

2.  Diocletian  further  sought  to  over-awe 
the  world  by  the  adoption  of  unheard-of 
magnificence.  Augustus  had  affected  the 
position  of  a  simple  Koman  citizen  ;  Diocle- 
tian elevated  the  Emperor  into  a  sort  of 
Oriental  divinity.  Everything  connected 
with  his  person  and  family  were  to  be 
described  as  "  sacred";  his  laws  were  to  be 
treated  as  divine  oracles  ;  his  person  was  to 


be  made  all  but  inaccessible,  except  through 
crowds  of  court  officials ;  he  wore  the  most 
superb  and  costly  robes ;  he  assumed  the 
diadem,  a  purple  fillet  studded  with  pearls 
and  gems,  which  no  Koman  Emperor  had 
hitherto  dared  to  wear,  except  the  madman 
Caligula  ;  his  sandals,  and  even  the  soles 
of  them,  were  dyed  with  purple  and  in- 
woven with  gold  and  gems.  In  old  days 
iEschylus  had  represented  the  mighty 
Agamemnon  as  disdaining  and  dreading  to 
walk  on  purple,  and  had  put  into  his  mouth 
the  rough  soldierly  words — 

Besides,  pr'ythee,  use  not  too  fond  a  care 

To  me,  as  to  some  virgin,  whom  tliou  striv'st 

To  deck  with  ornaments,  whose  softness  looks 

Softer  hung  round  the  softness  of  her  youth. 

Ope  not  the  mouth  to  rae,  nor  cry  amain 

As  at  the  footstool  of  a  man  o'  the  East 

Prone  on  the  ground  ; — so  stoop  not  thou  to  me  1 

But  now  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
would  only  allow  themselves  to  be  ap- 
proached with  elaborate  prostrations.  They 
appeared  in  public  but  rarely,  and  never 
without  the  most  elaborate  ceremonial.  In 
this  way  the  army  was  weakened  and  the 
Senate  sank  into  insignificance.  So  far 
from  showing  any  reverence  for  Rome, 
Diocletian  abandoned  it  altogether,  and  fixed 
his  palace  at  Nicomedia.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  saw  the  Eternal  City, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumph  which 
almost  immediately  preceded  his  abdication. 
In  every  direction  Diocletian  exhibited  a 
consummate  statesmanship,  which  affected 
the  whole  future  development  of  the  Empire. 
His  object  was  to  defend  the  state,  to 
render  possible  the  government,  to  protect 
the  Emperor  from  being  first  the  miserable 
vassal  of  his  own  soldiers  and  then  their 
murdered  victim.  His  determined  attempt 
to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  which  Maximian 
cordially  helped  him,  was  due  to  the  insight 
which  showed  him  that  Christianity  must 
ever  be  an  imperium  in  imperio.  He  and 
Maximian  struck  medals — if  they  be  genuine 
— in  which  they  claimed,  in  the  characters  of 
Jupiter  and  Hercules,  to  have  demolished 
the  hydra-headed  monster  of  Christianity. 
Both  of  them  lived  to  see  that  they  were 
egregiously  mistaken — 

The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  oft  a-gley, 

Diocletian's  views  were  ultimately  de- 
feated at  all  points  because  men's  passions 
surged     tumultuously     over    his     artificial 
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barriers.  Mean,  obscure,  and  criminal 
revolutions  of  clerks  and  eunuchs  succeeded 
the  revolutions  of  the  barracks.  Women 
and  officials  became  in  their  turn  as 
formidable  to  the  lives  of  emperors  as 
generals  had  previously  been.  The  soldiers, 
no  longer  powerful,  were  no  longer  so  efficient. 
The  invisible  Emperor,  sitting  aloof  from  the 
personal  exercise  of  power,  was  incompetent 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  own  servants, 
and  was  deceived  on  every  side.  The 
provinces  were  overwhelmed  with  crushing 
bm-dens  of  taxation,  yet  the  treasury,  ex- 
hausted by  luxuiy,  peculation,  and  profusion, 
was  always  empty.  The  sublime  Augustuses 
and  CiBsars  did,  however,  work  together  with 
fair  harmony',  until  outworn  with  the 
crushing  burden  of  empire,  Diocletian  retired 
to  find  it  more  delightful  to  plant  cabbages 
at  Salona  than  to  rule  and  terrify  the  world. 
But  the  moment  the  spell  of  his  personal 
ascendency  was  removed,  not  only  did  the 
old  intriguer  Maximian,  whom  he  had  also 
induced  to  resign,  begin  to  give  trouble,  but 
the  other  imperial  personages  flew  at  each 
other's  throats.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow 
their  intricate  intrigues  and  terrible  em- 
broilments. At  one  time  there  were  six 
Augusti  and  Cfesars  in  the  field — in  the 
east,  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius  ;  in 
the  west,  Maximian,  his  son  Maxentius,  and 
his  son-in-law  Constantino. 

Constantine,  whose  mother  Helena  was 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  lost  all 
position  when  his  father  was  obliged  to 
divorce  Helena  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Maximian.  For  years  he  had  fought  his 
way  in  wars  against  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians,  and  when  his  father  became 
Augustus  he  was  subjected  to  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Galerius,  who  tried  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  Saul  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  David, 
and  as  David  got  rid  of  Uriah,  by  sending 
him  to  every  post  of  danger.  This  bad  policy 
defeated  itself.  Constantine,  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  fresh 
complexion,  and  vigorous  health,  became  the 
favourite  both  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
He  learnt  self-control,  generalship,  and 
hardihood  ;  he  was  nominated  Caesar,  and 
for  fourteen  years  bided  his  time.  Summoned 
to  the  deathbed  of  his  father  at  York,  he 
wrung  leave  of  absence  from  the  jealous 
Galerius,  and  to  escape  pursuit  travelled 
post-haste,  and  hamstrung  the  relays  of 
horses  on  the  road.  On  the  death  of  Chlorus 
the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  for  he 
was  thirty,  and  his  eldest  half-brother, 
Dalmatius,  was  only  thirteen. 


The  world  comes  round  to  the  man  who 

knows  how  to  wait,  and  Constantino,  with 
great  ability  and  patience,  still  played  a 
waiting  game.  He  trained  his  soldiers  and 
served  the  Emperor  by  lighting  against  the 
Franks,  and  pleased  the  people — perhaps 
without  any  personal  sense  of  crime — by 
exposing  the  Frankish  princes  and  nobles  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  First 
Maximian  rose  against  him  and  was  crushed ; 
then  Maxentius  was  defeated  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  finally  was  drowned  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge ;  Galerius 
died  in  agony  in  311  ;  IMaximin  attacked 
Licinius  and  was  crushed  in  31o.  For  nhie 
years  Constantine  and  Licinius,  w^ho  had 
married  his  sister  Constantia,  faced  cacli 
other  in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality.  After 
various  quarrels,  Licinius  was  finally  crushed 
in  the  battle  of  Adrianoplc,  and  Constantine, 
in  spite  of  an  oath  to  Constantia  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  on  new  pretexts  put 
him  to  death  in  324. 

The  uniqiTe  grandeur  of  Constantine  rests 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  Christian 
Emperor.  His  services  to  the  faith  earned 
for  him  in  the  Greek  Church  the  title  of 
"  'laciTioa-oXog  "  the  equal  of  the  Apostles. 
His  conversion  was  momentous  both  for 
good  and  for  evil :  for  good,  since  it  marked 
the  definite  triumph  of  Christianity ;  for 
evil,  because  it  laid  upon  the  cross  a  tainted 
hand,  paved  the  way  for  the  usurpation  of 
a  tyrannous  hierarchy,  and  helped  to  secu- 
larise the  Church  if  it  helped  also  to  convert 
the  world.  The  first  three  centuries  had 
been  the  history  of  the  World  mjainst  the 
Church;  the  fourth,  as  has  been  said,  began 
the  history  of  the  World  in  the  Church. 
Powerless  against  the  Church  as  an  an- 
tagonist,  the  World  became  far  more 
dangerous  as  a  nominal  but  false  ally. 
"  Oil,  Constantino,"  exclaims  Dante — 

Of  how  niucli  ill  was  cause, 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  tliose  rich  domains 
Which  the  first  wealthy  Pojie  received  of  thee. 

Pope  Sylvester  received,  indeed,  no  such 
donation.  The  whole  story  of  his  baptism 
of  Constantine  in  the  porphp-y  vase  at 
Rome,  and  the  territory  which  he  bestowed 
as  a  fee  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  a  pure 
fiction.  Yet  on  this  fiction,  and  on  the 
forged  decretals  of  Isidore,  was  built  tlie 
colossal  usurpation  of  the  Papacy  durmg 
the  Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Emperor  from  Rome  was  due, 
in  part,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the 
growing  and  exorbitant  claims  of  the  "  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,"  and  the  wealth  and 
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splendour  which  accrued  to  ecclesiastics 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  Christianity 
by  the  civil  power.  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Fathers  complain  that  the  Church's 
growth  in  wealth  and  power  was  marked 
by  her  degeneracy  in  spirituahty ;  that  as 
her  rank  increased  her  morals  deteriorated  ; 
that  whereas  in  former  days  golden  priests 
had  used  chalices  of  wood,  wooden  priests 
now  served  the  altar  with  chalices  of  gold. 

To  what,  then,  was  due   this   event    so 
memorable  in  history — the  total  and  final 
defeat  of  Paganism,  the  complete  and  final 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world? 
However   low    may   be    our    opinion    of 
Constantine  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
his  conversion  was  sincere.     By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  policy  and  self-interest  had 
no  share  in  it,  nor  that  he  really  under- 
stood,  till    long    afterwards,   the    essential 
meaning  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  nor 
that    it   adequately  moulded  his   practice ; 
but    simply    that    he    was    so    far    struck 
with    its   inherent   majesty   and    power   as 
to  arrive  at  the  intellectual  conviction  that 
it  stood  supremely  above  the  Paganism  of  his 
fathers.  The  perpetual  contact  with  Christian 
soldiers  ;  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  won 
and  was  steadily  winning  its  way  against 
overwhelming   odds  ;  the  contrast  between 
the  lives  of  true   Christians  and   those  of 
the   heathen,   and  of  the  moral  theory  of 
all  Christians  with  that  of  even  the  Pagan 
philosophers,  may  have  wrought  powerfully 
upon  his  mind.     Was  there,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  miraculous  or  providential  dream  or 
vision  ?     The  silence  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  is  against  it,  but  it  has  in 
its  favour  the  statement,  confirmed  by  oath, 
of  the  Emperor  himself  on  his  deathbed  to 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea.      Eusebius  narrates 
this  in  his  "Life  of  Constantine,"  though  he 
is  silent  respecting  it  in  his  "Ecclesiastical 
History."     The  fact  that  Constantine  intro- 
duced the  cross  on  his  labarum  as  the  ensign 
of   the    Empire ;    the   fact   that   the   cross 
replaced  the  eagles  and  dragons  of  ancient 
Rome  on  the  standards  of  the  army  and  on 
the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers ;  the 
fact  that  Constantine  had  a  statue  of  himself 
erected  at  Rome  in  which  he  held  in  his 
right    hand    the    symbol   which   was    once 
execrated  as  the  gibbet  of  slaves  and  the 
reproach  of  an  "abject  superstition";    the 
inscription  still  to  be  read  on  his  triumphal 
arch,  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  magnitiidine  animi, 
all  seem  to  show  that  something  took  place. 
But  what?     If  it  was  a  luminous  cross  in 
the  air,  who  were  the  witnesses  of  so  striking 


a  phenomenon  ?  If  it  was  a  dream,  how 
came  it  to  be  so  little  known  and  spoken 
of  ?  We  have  no  materials  to  test  the 
exact  truth,  but  the  coins  and  medals  of 
the  later  Empire,  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ  upon  the  labarum,  remain  to  prove 
that  Constantine  dehberately  chose  as  his 
ensign  the  badge  of  shame.  This  was 
probably  done  before  his  final  defeat  of 
Maxentius,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
labarum  struck  a  special  and  superstitious 
terror  into  the  champions  of  heathendom. 
There  is  a  fine  moral,  if  not  an  exact 
historic  truth,  in  the  terror  of  the  Pagan 
soldiers  before  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  as 
Raphael  has  repi-esented  it  in  his  picture  of 
the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

And  the  conversion  of  Constantine  first 
marked  the  division  of  national  history  into 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  persecution 
of  Christians  ceased  of  course  at  once. 
Splendid  churches  and  basilicas  began  to 
adorn  every  great  city  of  the  Empire. 
Sunday  became  a  day  of  universal  observance. 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion, 
the  religion  of  the  towns,  the  religion  of 
civilisation.  The  very  name  Pagans,  like 
the  word  heathens,  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  idolatries  lingered  chiefly  among 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  {pagi)  and  heaths. 

Constantine,  now  that  he  was  lord  of  the 
world,  longed,  as  much  as  Diocletian  had 
done,  for  a  centralised  unity  of  faith  through- 
out the  Empire.  He  saw  how  much  peril 
lay  in  religious  quarrels.  When  the  heresy 
of  Arius,  who  denied  the  Eternal  and 
co-equal  Divinity  of  Christ,  not  only  began 
to  make  head  in  Alexandria,  but  even  to 
convulse  in  every  city  and  diocese  the  peace 
of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  at  first  indig- 
nantly tried  to  suppress  it  as  an  unessential 
and  purely  scholastic  dispute.  But  when 
the  vast  importance  of  the  issue  at  stake 
was  brought  home  to  him  he  conceived  tha 
sublime  notion  of  inviting  all  the  chief 
bishops  of  the  world  to  decide  upon  it. 
Conducted  in  the  public  vehicles  at  the 
public  expense  they  came  to  Nice  in  Bithynia 
to  the  number  of  about  318  in  a.d.  325.  For 
the  first  time  for  three  centuries  the  world 
saw  once  more  a  perfectly  free  assembly. 
On  July  5  the  Empei-or  met  the  assembled 
Bishops.*  They  were  gathered  in  a  great 
hall  of  the  palace.  The  inferior  members 
of  the  council  sat  on  benches  which  ran 
along  the  walls;  the  Bishops  sat  in  chairs 

*The  author  has,  of  course,  no  space  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  He  has  done  so  in  part 
in  his  "Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  i.,  pp.  474—493,  from 
which  a  few  sentences  are  here  quoted. 
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in  front  of  the  benches.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hall  was  a  chair  on  which  lay  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  to  symbolise  the  presence 
of  Christ.  At  the  end  was  a  gilded  seat  for 
the  Emperor.  The  assembly  sat  in  silence 
awaiting  his  entrance.  At  last  the  tramp 
of  armed  men  was  heard,  the  doors  were 
flung  open,  and  while  the  imperial  guards 
remained  without,  some  of  the  great  court 
officials — but  only  such  as  were  Christians 
— began  to  enter.  Then  a  torch  signal 
announced  the  near  approach  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Bishops  with  the  whole 
assembly  rose  to  their  feet.  It  was  then 
that  most  of  the  Bishops  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  gorgeous  apparition  of  the  great 
Christian  Emperor.  He  had  arrayed  himself 
for  the  occasion  in  the  splendid  paraphernalia 
of  Oriental  royalty,  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 
The  silken  robe  of  imperial  purple  which 
flowed  over  his  tall  stature  and  manly  limbs 
was  blazing  with  an  embroidery  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.  Eoimd  his 
long  and  flowing  locks  was  the  diadem — a 
band  of  purple  silk  sparkling  with  precious 
gems.  On  his  feet  were  the  purple  buskins 
worn  by  emperors  alone.  The  simple 
Fathers  were  awestruck  by  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  such  magnificence.  The  sight 
of  monarchs  in  their  refulgent  state  has 
always  produced  a  deep  impression.  It  was 
so  when  the  morning  sunlight  smote  on 
Herod  Agrippa's  robes  of  tissued  silver  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Caesarea,  and  the 
multitude  responded  to  his  speech  with  the 
shout,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of 
a  man."  It  was  so  when  the  present  Czar 
of  Russia,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
stepped  out  of  the  cathedral  of  Moscow  in 
his  mantle  encrusted  with  precious  stones, 
and  with  the  royal  crown  of  Eussia  on  his 
head,  and  as  he  glimmered  in  the  sunshine 
the  multitude  with  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  awe  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet. 
But  the  jewelled  figure  of  Constantine  did 
not  dazzle  the  Nicene  Fathers  only  by  its 
magnificent  array.  They  saw  in  him  the 
man  who  represented  the  final  triumph  of 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  man  who  had 
conquered  by  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  They 
might  be  excused  if  for  a  moment  he  seemed 
to  them  like  a  visitant  ffom  heaven. 

But  there  is  another  royalty  not  of  earth 
— the  meek  and  humble  royalty  of  Him 
whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
who  was  represented  by  that  gathering  of 
His  ministers.  Constantine  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  worldly  grandeur  felt  an 
emotion  of  awe  strike  into  his  heart  as  he 


paced  up  the  long  hall  between  their  ranks. 
Eemarkable  on  ordinary  occasions  for  his 
erect  carriage  and  the  almost  leonine  gleam 
of  his  bright  eyes,  he  now  walked  with 
downcast  glances.  A  blush  visible  to  all 
present  rose  to  his  cheeks,  nobler  than  the 
blush  of  the  perjured  Sigismund  which  was 
impotent  to  save  John  Huss,  but  which 
lingered  so  vividly  in  the  historic  memory 
of  Charles  V.  that  it  availed  to  save  the 
life  of  Martin  Luther.  The  Emperor 
reached  his  throne,  but,  with  a  mixture 
of  dignity  and  humility,  did  not  sit  down 
till  he  had  received  a  sign  from  the  Bishops, 
who  then  resumed  their  own  seats.  If 
they  almost  saw  in  the  first  Christian 
Emperor  "some  heavenly  angel  of  God," 
he  saw  in  them  an  assembly  of  men  clothed 
with  supernatural  authority.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten the  fearful  deaths  of  his  predecessors 
and  rivals :  of  Diocletian  perhaps  by  suicide  ; 
of  Galerius  by  a  foul  disease  ;  of  Maximin  by 
poison  ;  of  Licinius  by  execution  ;  of  Max- 
entius,  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour 
in  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Tiber.  In 
those  terrible  disasters  and  retributions  he 
saw  the  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  assembled 
bishops  of  Nicaea  he  saw  the  earthly  wielders 
of  His  power. 

By  July  25  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had 
agreed  to  the  main  part  of  the  Creed,  which 
is  still  called  "The  Nicene,"  and  on  that 
day  the  Emperor  determined  to  celebrate 
then'  meeting  and  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign  by  a  grand  banquet  to  all  the  Bishops. 

They  were  delighted  with  the  splendid 
honour  thus  shown  them,  and  Eusebius 
says  :  "  It  might  have  seemed  the  likeness 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ — the  fancy  of 
a  dream  rather  than  a  waking  reality." 
Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  banquet.  The  Emperor 
made  the  Bishops  a  farewell  speech,  full 
of  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling.  He  bade 
them  avoid  party  strifes,  envy,  exclusiveness, 
and  intolerance,  and  love  peace  and  seek 
for  truth  with  unbiassed  minds.  Then  he 
loaded  them  with  presents,  and  ordered 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  some 
of  their  charitable  endowments.  They  went 
home,  as  they  had  come,  at  the  public 
expense. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  event  because  it 
may  well  be  called  the  central  sceue  of  the 
fourth  century.  We  have  no  time  to  dwell 
on  Constantine's  choice  of  Byzantium  for  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  though  this  was  an 
event  no  less  important  in  the  history  of 
the  world  than  the  Nicene  Council  for  the 
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history  of  the  Church.  The  choice  of  that 
glorious  and  unrivalled  site  showed  a  pre- 
science almost  as  remarkable  as  the  choice 
of  Alexandria  by  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
Coustantine,  himself  at  the  head  of  a  stately 
procession,  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the 
new  city,  which,  like  Eome,  had  its  own 
seven  hills.  When  his  attendants  were 
astonished  at  the  distance  he  traversed,  he 
replied:  "I  shall  still  advance  till  He,  my 
invisible  guide,  thinks  fit  to  stop." 

Constantine  was  a  strange  phenomenon. 
Nominally  an  ardent  and  orthodox 
Christian,  he  still  remained  for  political 
purposes  half  a  Pagan.  He  had  himself 
represented  in  the  attributes  of  the  Sun. 
He  still  retained  the  Pagan  title  of  Poxtifex 
Maximus.  He  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
good  and  evil.  He  has  been  represented  by 
the  Christian  Eusebius  and  the  Pagan 
Zosimus  in  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and 
invective.  We  cannot  but  believe  (as  all 
admit)  every  word  of  evil  that  Eusebius 
says  of  him  and  every  word  of  good  which 
is  recorded  by  Zosimus.  But  his  character 
changed  in  advancing  life.  Had  he  died 
after  the  battle  of  Adrianople  he  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  brave,  liberal,  and 
indefatigable  prince.  For  ten  years  he 
ruled  excellently  ;  for  twelve  more  oppres- 
sively ;  for  the  last  ten  extravagantly.  About 
the  very  year  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
he  became  the  victim  of  ungovernable 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  and  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brave  son  Crispus. 
It  seems  certain  that  when  he  was  raised 


above  all  necessity  of  dissimulation  he 
became  cruel  and  luxurious,- spending  more 
on  the  varletry  of  his  palaces  than  on  his 
army,  and  yielding  to  the  effeminate  pomp 
of  Asiatic  royalty,  so  that  he  constantly 
appeared  in  false  hair,  new  diadems,  collars, 
and  bracelets,  and  in  robes  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  gems.  It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  its  sting  to  the  terrible 
epigram  which  was  once  affixed  to  his 
palace-gates — 

Saturui  aurea  stecla  quis  requirat  ? 
Sunt  hsec  genimea  sed  Neroniaua. 

Wlio  seeks  for  Saturn's  golden  age  again  ? 
This  age  is  gemniy,  but  Nerouiau." 

Constantine  shared  in  the  mechanically 
superstitious  view  of  baptism  which  led  so 
many  in  the  fourth  century  to  put  it  off"  as 
late  as  possible,  and  even  till  the  time  of 
death.  He  was  baptised  on  his  deathbed  by 
his  favourite  courtier  Eusebius,  the  Arian 
Bishop  of  Nicomedia.  After  that  he  finally 
laid  aside  the  purple,  and  wished  to  die  in 
his  white  chrisom  robe.  He  died  in  337 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  having  reigned  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  a  longer  period  than 
any  Emperor  since  the  days  of  Augustus. 
As  in  the  case  of  Charlemagne  and  Inez  de 
Castro  the  corpse  was  robed  with  all 
the  splendid  insignia  of  royalty,  and  the 
courtiers  came  to  do  homage  before  that 
cold  clay.  But  whether  good  or  evil  pre- 
ponderated in  this  man,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted a  work  so  vast  and  so  memorable,  is 
not  for  us  to  say.  It  can  be  settled  only  "  In 
yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly." 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 


WE  will  now  pass  to  some  of  the  tropical 
ant-warriors,  and  will  take  as  our 
types  a  few  species  inhabiting  the  old  and 
new  worlds. 

From  their  predacious  habits  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  drive  every  living 
creature  out  of  their  way,  they  are  all  called 
by  the  expressive  name  of  driver  ants.  In 
order,  however,  to  distinguish  between  them, 
I  shall  reserve  the  former  title  for  the  African 
species,  giving  the  name  of  foraging  ants  to 
the  species  of  tropical  America.  We  will  begin 
with  the  African  driver  ant  {Anomma  arcens). 

This  is  a  doubly  formidable  insect,  not 
only  possessing  a  sting  which   makes   the 


victim  feel  as  if  a  red-hot  needle  were  being 
slowly  thrust  into  him,  but  a  pair  of  excep- 
tionally powerful  jaws,  or  "  mandibles,"  as 
they  are  more  properly  termed.  These 
mandibles  possess  some  singularly  unplea- 
sant properties.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
of  very  great  proportionate  size,  sharply 
pointed,  curved  so  as  to  cross  each  other 
when  closed,  and  being  furnished  with  a 
sharp  tooth  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  sur- 
face. In  order  to  supply  attachments  for 
the  muscles  by  which  these  jaws  are  worked, 
the  head  is  of  such  enormous  dimensions 
that  it  exceeds  in  size  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The    mode    of    using    these    formidable 
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weapons  is,  I  believe,  unique 
in  the  insect  world.  Generally 
an  insect  is  content  to  bite, 
and  in  some  cases  to  retain 
its  hold  ;  but  the  driver  ant 
uses  the  jaws  alternately  with 
a  sort  of  sawing  movement, 
and  as  long  as  life  is  left  the 
jaws  continue  their  alternate 
movements,  forcing  their  way 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
victim. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  terrors 
of  the  armature,  the  driver 
ant  is  exceptionally  tenacious 
of  life.  On  account  of  the 
persistent  manner  in  which 
it  maintains  its  hold,  it  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title 
of  bulldog-ant.  But  the  pro- 
verbial tenacity  of  the  bulldog 
is  as  nothing  compai-ed  witli 
that  of  the  ant.  We  have  all 
heard  how  a  thorough-bred 
bulldog  once  maintained  his 
hold  while  his  paws  were 
successively  amputated,  and 
only  loosened  his  grasp  when 
his  head  was  cut  off.  But 
the  driver  disdains  to  relax 
its  bold  even  when  its  head 
has  been  severed  from  its 
body,  so  trifling  an  accident 
not  disconcerting  it  in  the 
least.  Even  after  thirty- sis 
hours  have  elapsed  since  de- 
capitation, the  head  retains 
a  vigorous  life,  and  the  jaws 
continue  to  work  as  power- 
fully as  if  the  body  of  their 
owner  were  intact. 

We  may  easily  realise, 
therefore,   how    every  living 


Temporary  travelling  galleries  of  Tapinoma. 


creatm-e  makes  way  for  the  driver  ant,  and  '  poultry  yard,  and  then  the  destruction  of  all 


in  what  terror  it  is  held,  not  only  by  man, 
but  by  every  being  with  which  it  can  come 
in  contact.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with 
truth,  that  when  the  great  python  has 
crushed  its  prey  to  death,  it  dares  not  make 
its  meal  until  it  has  made  a  circuit  of  a  mile 
or  so  in  extent  in  order  to  ascertain  that  an 
army  of  driver  ants  is  not  on  the  march  in 
its  direction.     After  swallowing  its  prey  the 


its  inmates  is  certain.  They  always  deprive 
the  birds  of  their  plumage  before  cutting 
them  up,  and  as  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  pluck  the  feathers  by  force,  they  dig  out 
each  feather  separately  by  the  root.  Even 
the  thick  hide  of  the  pigs  does  not  save 
them  from  these  dread  insects,  and  in  spite 
of  their  struggles  they  are  overpowered  and 
torn  to  atoms  :  their  loud  cries  mdicate  too 


snake  is  always  torpid  for  several  days,  and    surely  the  fate  that  has  befallen  them,  but 


if  the  drivers  were  to  come  upon  it  while  in 
its  helpless  condition  they  would  soon  leave 
nothing  but  the  bones  of  the  snake  and  the 
animal  which  it  had  swallowed. 

Sometimes  they  make  their  way  into  a 


all  in  vain,  for  no  one  dares  to  interfere  with 
their  destroyers. 

Yet  they  are  not  without  their  uses  to  man, 
for  when  a  house  has  become  infested  with 
the  venomous  or  otherwise  offensive  vermin 
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wliicli  abound  in  tropical  countries,  the  driver 
ants  are  sure  to  discover  tlieir  presence,  to 
invade  the  premises,  and  in  a  few  hours  to 
clear  the  house  of  every  living 
thing.      How   they   make   the 
discovery,   and   how  they  find 
their  way  to  and  from  the  in- 
fested premises  are  but  two  of 
the  many  mysteries  which  sur- 
round ant  life.     For  these  ants 
ai'e  absolutely  blind,  not  posses- 
sing the  slightest  indication  of 
eyes,    and   yet   can   find   their 
way  with  unerring  certainty. 

These  ants  have  a  wonderful 
way  of  preserving  themselves 
during  the  inundations  which 
are  so  common  in  their  country. 
As  is  well  known,  ants  have 
such  fear  of  water  that  if  the  legs  of  a 
table  be  placed  in  saucers  partly  filled  with 
water  no  ants  will  venture  to  cross  so 
narrow  a  moat.  A  sudden  flood  would  be 
certain  death  to  them,  did  not  they  possess 
some  mode  of  coping  with  it.  When  the 
driver  ants  find  themselves  in  danger,  they 
gather  themselves  together  in  parties  of 
several  hundreds  in  number,  and  form 
themselves  into  globular  masses  about  as 
large  as  cricket  balls.  The  large  warriors 
are  on  the  outside,  and  the  smaller  ants,  the 
"  women  and  children,"  as  the  natives  call 
them,  are  within.  They  hold  firmly  together 
by  their  claws,  and  then  await  the  flood.     A 


Now  we  will  turn  to  the  foraging  ants  of 
South  America. 
I      Tliese  insects  have  manv  of  the  habits  of 


Eciton  tuuuel. 


large  amount  of  air  is  necessarily  entangled 
among  the  multitudinous  legs,  so  that  the 
ball  floats  lightly  on  the  surface,  rolling  over 
and  over  as  it  is  blown  by  the  wind,  thus  pre- 
serving the  ants  until  they  can  reach  dry  land. 


Ecitous  at  work. 


the  drivers,  and  like  them  are  often  blind. 
The  typical  foragers  belong  to  the  genus 
Eciton,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  wan- 
derer. Several  species  of  Eciton  are  known, 
each  difiering  in  its  modes  of  making  war. 
The  jaws  of  the  warriors  are  quite  as  for- 
midable as  those  of  the  drivers,  but  are 
rather  differently  formed,  shaped  like  a  pair 
of  callipers,  and  crossing  each  other  when 
closed. 

Like  many  other  ants,  the  foragers  do  not 
relinquish  their  hold  when  the  head  is 
severed  from  the  body.  The  natives  some- 
times put  this  property  to  a  somewhat  re- 
markable use.  Wearing  but  little  clothing 
they  are  liable  to  wounds  on 
their  limbs  from  the  thorny 
and  sharp-edged  vegetation 
of  the  country.  Instead  of 
sewing  up  the  wounds,  they 
simply  press  the  wounded 
part  together  and  then  hold 
an  ant  to  it.  The  insect 
bites  completely  through  the 
skin,  so  that  the  jaws  cross 
each  other.  The  body  of  the 
ant  is  then  pulled  off,  leaving 
the  head  to  answer  as  a  stitch 
in  surgery.  If  the  wound  be 
a  severe  one,  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  ant- stitches  will  be 
required. 

Some  species  of  Eciton  al- 
ways attack  in  long  columns, 
so  as  to  maintain  their  con- 
nection with  the  nest.  They  march  with  a 
perfection  of  military  discipline  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  our  best  trained 
armies.  They  have  kno"svn  by  instinct  that 
there  should  bi  four  ofiioers  to  every  hundred 
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privates.  On  the  march  the 
officers  do  not  walk  in  the 
ranks,  hut  outside  them, 
keeping  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other,  and  not 
permitting  the  privates  to 
straggle  from  the  ranks. 

As  they  march  they 
occasionally      throw 
branch    colunms     for 
purpose     of    scouring 
trees    in    search    of    food. 
The  main  body  continues  its 
march,  and  when  the  branch 
column  has  done  its  work, 
it  withdraws  itself  into  the 
main    body   without    inter- 
rupting the  line  of  march. 

Another  point  of  military 
discipline  in  which  ants  have 
been  the  precursor  of  man 
is  that  the  orders  are  issued 
from  the  rear  and  not  from 
the  front  of  the  invading 
column.  How  they  are 
issued  we  cannot  tell, 
neither  do  we  know  how 
they  are  conveyed.  In  the 
latter  point  the  ants  are  still 
ahead  of  human  warriors, 
the  orders  being  conveyed 
as  if  by  electric  telegraph 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  of 
a  long  column,  and  instan- 
taneously obeyed  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

Some  species  march  in 
large  masses,  not  keeping 
up  any  communication  with 
the  nest.  These  "  flying 
columns "  play  the  same 
part  in  South  American 
houses  that  the  drivers  en- 
act in  Africa.  From  some  experiments  that 
were  made  by  one  of  my  brothers,  it  appears 
that  the  ants  first  surround  the  house,  and 
then  pour  into  it  simultaneously  on  all  sides, 
having  been  formed  into  a  number  of  smaller 
colunms  for  the  special  purpose.  Each 
column  is  headed  by  a  single  ant,  who  is 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  two  com- 
rades, then  by  four,  and  so  on,  in  regularly 
increasing  numbers. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  our  red  ant 
takes  care  to  surround  the  nest  which  it  is 
attacking,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
of  its  inmates,  and  the  foragers  adopt  the  same 
principle,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  taking 
care  that  the  inhabitants  shall  not  escape  on 
XVIII— 19. 


Another  form  of  Ant  Galleries. 

one  side  while  they  are  entering  on  the  other. 
So  thorough  is  the  destruction  that  not  the 
smallest  insects  escape,  and  even  the  ground- 
flea,  or  "  chigoe  "  {Pulex penetrans),  is  utterly 
exterminated,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  human 
inmates. 

This  insect,  small  though  it  may  be,  is  a 
worse  pest  than  either  the  rattlesnake  or  the 
venomous  centipede.  To  repel  its  attacks  is 
impossible,  as  its  minute  dimensions,  its 
great  muscular  powers,  and  the  hard,  shelly 
armour  with  which  its  body  and  limbs  are 
clothed,  enable  it  to  force  its  way  under  any 
clothing. 

The  feet  are  the  chief  objects  of  its  attacks, 
and  it  almost  invariably  makes  it  way  to  the 
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toes,  insinuating  itself  under  the  nails. 
There  it  begins  to  burrow  into  the  flesh, 
doing  its  work  so  gently  that  the  victim  is 
seldom  aware  of  its  presence.  If  left  undis- 
turbed, she — for  males  are  perfectly  harm- 
less— buries  herself  completely  and  then 
dies.  The  body  is  full  of  eggs,  which  begin 
to  swell  upon  the  death  of  the  parent,  until 
her  body  resembles  a  sweet-pea  in  shape,  size, 
and  colour. 

The  eggs  being  hatched,  the  larv®  make 
their  way  out  of  their  prison,  and  begin  to 
feed.  The  result  is  that  inflammation  in- 
variably ensues,  sometimes  followed  by 
mortification,  so  that  many  natives,  especially 
if  they  be  negroes,  have  lost  at  least  one  toe 
through  the  attack  of  the  chigoe.  The  white 
inhabitants  make  a  practice  of  having  their 
feet  examined  daily  by  the  negro  women, 
who  are  wonderfully  expert  at  detecting  and 
with  a  needle  ejecting  the  chigoe  before  she 
can  succeed  in  burymg  herself. 

Sometimes  one  of  these  insects  contrives 
to  elude  the  searcher,  and  survives  long 
enough  to  make  good  her  burrow.  The 
dark,  ball-like  mass  is,  however,  sure  to  be 
discovered,  and  then  the  penknife  is  made  to 
supplement  the  needle,  and  by  carefully 
working  round  the  ball,  the  operator  extracts 
it  unbroken.  As,  however,  an  egg  or  two 
might  have  escaped,  it  is  thought  necessary 


Ant  Cemetery. 

to  fill  the  cavity  with  cayenne  pepper  or  the 
glowing  ashes  of  a  cigar. 

Various  devices  are  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  chigoe,  the  inhabitants 
being  sometimes  reduced  to    the    perilous 


necessity  of  spreading  dry  grass  and  leaves 
on  the  floor,  setting  fire  to  it,  and  beating  out 
the  flames  when  they  menace  "the  building. 
It  may  be  imagined  then  how  welcome  is 
the  approach  of  an  ant-army,  which  is  far 
more  effectual  than  even  the  fire  in  clearing 
the  house  of  every  chigoe  that  had  taken  up 
its  residence  within  it. 

Having  a  hatred  of  light,  some  species  of 
Eciton  while  on  the  march  under  a  tropical 
sun  throw  up  as  they  proceed  a  kind  of 
supra-terranean  tunnel,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  they  can  pursue  their  course  in 
the  darlmess,  which  they  love.  As  the 
tunnel  is  only  of  a  temporary  character,  it 
is  of  a  very  fragile  nature,  the  earth  of 
which  it  is  composed  not  being  even 
cemented  together,  so  that  at  the  first  rain 
it  is  washed  to  pieces.  In  the  illustration 
the  ants  are  represented  as  mending  a 
damaged  tunnel. 

Several  other  species  of  ant  possess  a 
similar  custom.  The  driver  ant  of  Africa 
is  said  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
in  cases  where  the  soil  will  not  furnish 
materials  for  such  an  edifice,  the  ants, 
according  to  Dr.  Savage,  actually  form 
themselves  into  a  tunnel,  the  large  warriors 
standing  opposite  each  other  on  their  hind 
feet  in  rows  and  interlacing  then*  fore  limbs 
so  as  to  form  a  tunnel  through  which  the 
smaller  and  weaker  insects 
can  pass.  Another  of  the 
wandering  ants,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Tapinoma,  makes 
similar  temporary  tunnels- 
while  engaged  on  an  expe- 
dition, as  is  seen  in  the 
first  illustration. 

Sometimes,  as  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, the  ants  not  only  make 
these  remarkable  structures 
in  connection  with  their 
travelling  galleries,  but 
attach  them  to  the  stems  of 
grasses  and  herbs  without 
constructing  any  connecting 
galleries.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  particular  as  to 
the  materials  of  which  these 
dwellings  are  composed,  but 
use  dry  earth,  little  bits  of 
wood,  fragments  of  dead 
leaves  and  grass-blades,  and,  indeed,  any- 
thing convenient. 

Despite  their  dread  of  water,  these  ants 
can  on  occasion  cross  rivers,  employing  a 
device  very  much  resembling  that  which  is 
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used  by  the  spider  -  monkeys  of  the  same 
country. 

They  creep  to  the  farthest  end  of  a  braneli 
which  overhangs  the  river,  and  then  the 
warriors,  by  chnging  first  to  the  branch  and 
then  to  each  other,  form  a  rope  which 
reaches  to  the  water.  Otlicrs  pass  down 
this  rope,  chng  with  their  hind-feet  to  it, 
and  support  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  spreading  the  first  and  second  pairs 
of  limbs  as  widely  as  possible.  These 
pioneers  are  followed  by  a  succession  of  com- 
rades, until  at  last  a  bridge  is  formed  reaching 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Over  this 
pontoon,  if  we  may  employ  the  military 
term,  the  smaller  ants  pour,  and  when  all 
have  reached  the  bank  the  uppermost  ants 
loosen  their  hold  and  the  living  bridge  is 
swept  by  the  stream  to  the  opposite  bank. 

The  driver  ants  of  Africa  are  said  to  cross 
rivers  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  burrowing 
powers  of  the  ants. 

Some  burrow  in  the  ground,  while  others 
prefer  wood,  a  few^  species  burrowing  in- 
differently in  either  material .  The  champion 
earth-burrower  is  imdoubtedly  the  saiiba  ant, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  food.  Its  external  nest  is  a  leaf- 
mound,  or  dome,  much  resembling  that  of 
our  wood  ant.  Under  the  centre  of  this 
dome  a  perpendicular  shaft,  at  least  three 
feet  in  depth  and  several  inches  in  width, 
is  sunk,  and  from  this  shaft  a  number  of 
tunnels  radiate  in  every  direction,  sometimes, 
when  they  intrude  upon  the  possessions  of 
civilised  man,  doing  immense  damage. 
Mr.  Bates  once  saw  a  column  of  these  ants 
busily  employed  in  emptying  a  manioc  store, 
the  ants  carrying  off  the  contents  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  they  were  employed  by 
a  grain  merchant. 

Some  of  these  burrows  are  said  to  pass 
completely  under  rivers  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  them  from  many  sources 
I  believe  the  statement  to  be  true. 

In  aggravated  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  attack 
head-quarters,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
destroy  all  the  ants  that  are  traversing  the 
tunnels  in  search  of  food.  For  this  purpose 
the  services  of  a  professional  ant-killer  are 
required,  and  very  elaborate  and  costly  those 
services  are.  He  brings  with  him  a  large 
staff  of  negro  labourers,  together  with  a 
supply  of  building  materials  and  tools,  and 
a  number  of  large  pairs  of  bellows.  His 
first  business  is  to  discover  the  mound 
which  shelters  the  central  shaft,  and  he  then 


builds  over  it  a  very  large  dome  of  solid 
materials,  fillmg  it  as  it  increases  in  size 
with  dry  leaves  and  sticks,  plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  sulphur,  cayenne  pepper  pods, 
and  a  little  nitre  here  and  there. 

The  dome  being  completed,  a  number  of 
holes  are  bored  in  it  near  the  ground,  and 
at  each  hole  is  seated  a  negro  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  bellows  and  a  piece  of  lighted 
charcoal.  At  a  given  signal,  the  negroes 
put  the  lighted  charcoal  into  the  holes, 
introduce  the  bellows,  and  begin  to  blow. 
They  are  divided  into  gangs,  so  that  the 
work  can  go  on  without  ceasing.  Mean- 
while the  chief  has  mounted  a  tall  tree,  and 
when  he  sees  smoke  issuing  from  the 
ground,  he  signals  the  spot  to  another  set  of 
labourers,  who  close  the  opening  w'ith  wet 
clay  and  put  a  conspicvious  mark  by  it. 
After  four  days  and  nights  the  ants  are  all 
dead,  and  their  tunnels  are  laid  open  and 
filled  with  wet  clay,  which,  under  the  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  is  soon  baked  into  a  brick- 
like hardness. 

As  to  the  wood-borers,  our  own  jet  ant 
(Formica  fuliglnosa)  is  a  good  typical 
example.  It  bores  into  wood  of  various  kinds, 
and  scoops  it  into  the  most  fantastic  series  of 
cells  and  passages,  leaving  the  walls  between 
them  scarcely  thicker  than  those  of  a 
honeycomb.  There  is  now  before  me  a 
large  piece  of  a  post  which  formerly  supported 
a  gate  not  far  from  my  former  house  at 
Upper  Norwood,  but  is  now  so  scooped  and 
tunnelled  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  crushed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  ant  is 
not  only  of  a  polished  black  itself,  it  has  the 
singular  faculty  of  blackening  the  wood  into 
which  it  burrows,  besides  imparting  to  it  a 
perfume  much  like  that  of  the  musk-beetle. 

Last  scene  of  all. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  the  workers 
of  the  honey  ant  bury  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  comrades.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  several  of  our  own  ants  carry  out  of 
the  nest  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  dis- 
pose of  them  in  a  separate  spot  which  we 
may  term  their  cemetery.  In  some  cases 
the  bodies  are  buried  and  covered  with 
earth,  but  in  others  the  corpses  are  merely 
laid  in  the  open  air,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Par  sees,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  There  are  some  Australasian 
ants,  however,  which  bury  their  dead  with 
true  funeral  rites,  the  wan-iors  being  borne 
in  procession  by  their  comrades,  and  each 
laid  in  a  separate  grave,  whereas  the  bodies 
of  the  workers  are  thrown  promiscuously  into 
a  hole,  and  so  buried  without  ceremony. 
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FIRST  PAPEB. 


UNTIL  comparatively  recent  times  women 
have  had  no  place  of  any  consequence 
in  the  song  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  fact 
full  of  significance,  and  one  of  the  many 
tokens  of  the  Church's  departure  from 
the  precedents  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  which 
manifold  instances  are  found  of  noble  con- 
tributions to  the  song  of  early  times  from 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  women. 

It  carmot  indeed  be  proved  that  any  of  the 
marvellous  songs  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  were 
produced  by  women,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  such  was  the  case.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Psalter  is  too  slight  and 
uncertain  to  determine  this  question ;  but  it 
is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and 
even  probability,  that  some  of  its  strains  had 
a  feminine  origin.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  of  the  most  poetic  songs  scattered 
over  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  had  such 
an  origin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
grander  songs  than  those  which  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Hannah  in 
the  earlier,  or  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
is  known  as  the  "  Magnificat,"  in  the  later 
history  of  the  chosen  race.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  no  prejudice  existed  in  the  earhest  times 
against  women  bearing  a  part  in  this  high 
service.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Canon 
the  song  of  women  appears  to  have  ceased. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  example 
can  with  certainty  be  cited  either  in  the 
Church  of  early  or  mediaeval  times  of  women 
contributing  to  its  hymnody;  for  that  we 
must  turn  to  far  later  times.  The  only 
hymn  in  the  Eoman  Breviary  attributed 
to  female  authorship  is  the  "  Aurea  luce 
et  decore  roses,"  which  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Elpis,  the  wife  of  Boethius 
(who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
early  years  of  the  sixth  century).  She  is 
said  to  have  also  written  other  hymns.  But 
great  uncertainty  rests  on  this  matter,  and 
to  me  her  authorship  seems  rather  unlikely. 

And  the  reason  for  woman's  absence  from 
the  song  of  the  Church  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  lack  of  ability  for 
this  particular  work  on  the  part  of  women, 
their  successful  eflbrts  in  lyric  composition 
in  the  earliest  as  in  the  latest  times 
furnish  ample  proof  of  their  possession  of 
such  ability.  It  must  rather  be  found  in 
those  exclusive  ecclesiastical  ideas — especially 
in  relation   to  women — which  so  long  pre- 


vailed, and  which  confined  all  the  highest 
functions  of  the  Church  to  the  male  sex. 
These  tended  to  repress  the  lyric  as  well 
as  many  other  gifts  possessed  by  women. 
Probably  these  ideas  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
spirit  of  classical  lands  concerning  women, 
and  since  Christianity  struck  its  roots 
first  in  such  lands,  this  spirit  naturally 
passed  over  into,  and  deeply  affected  the 
Church  of  earlier  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  noble 
and  tender  song  was  thus  lost  to  the  Church, 
but  probably  the  loss  was  very  great.  To 
this  may  be  due,  in  part,  at  least,  the  fact 
that  until  recent  times,  when  this  ban 
against  women  began  to  be  removed,  no 
provision,  worthy  of  the  name,  was  made 
for  the  song  of  children  in  the  Church.  In 
this  department  women  have  been,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  chief  and  best  contributors. 
Understanding  children  better  than  the 
generahty  of  men,  they  have  naturally  been 
the  most  fitted  to  compose  songs  suited  to 
their  young  natures.  And  it  is  significant 
that  with  the  fading  away  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical prejudices  against  women,  we  have,  at 
least,  the  beginnings  of  a  suitable  hymnody 
for  children.  It  is  impossible  to  set  at 
nought  a  Divine  order  without  manifold 
loss ;  and  to  the  silly  prejudice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  against  women  taking 
any  high  place  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  due  the  inexpressible  loss  of  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  children's  song.  Thus  age 
after  age,  if  they  sang  at  all  in  church, 
they  had  to  be  content  with  words  only 
suited  for,  and  intelligible  to,  their  elders. 
Probably  the  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against 
women  had  some  part  in  cutting  her  off 
from  educational  advantages,  so  that  save 
in  very  exceptional  instances  reading  and 
writing  were  beyond  her  power.  This  may 
have  proved  an  additional  barrier  against  her 
entrance  to  the  ranks  of  the  hymnists. 

It  needed  a  great  wave  of  religious  feeling 
to  overcome  such  barriers  and  open  the  way 
for  women  to  a  place  among  the  singers  of 
the  high  praises  of  God.  That  this  was  the 
case  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  entrance 
of  women  on  this  new  domain  is  contem- 
poraneous with  times  of  revival  of  religious 
feeling.  Apparent  exception  to  this  may  be 
found.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Queen  Elizabeth  versified  the  four- 
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teenth  Psalm,  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
produced,  in  conjimction  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  a  poetical  version  of  the  Bibhcal 
Psalms.  These  are,  probably,  the  first 
instances  of  women  bearing  any  part  in 
such  work  ;  but  these  are  not  in  reality  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  I  have  mentioned,  since 
the  work  was  not  original,  but  only  one  of 
translation,  and  done  rather  with  a  literary 
than  a  religious  aim,  whilst  the  versions  thus 
produced  never  came  into  use  in  the  English 
Church.  They  belong  to  a  literary  rather 
than  a  rehgious  age,  and  whilst  interesting 
as  the  first  instance  of  woman's  work  in  this 
department  in  England,  yet  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  her  contributing 
to  the  worship-song  of  the  Church.  Still  it 
is  a  kind  of  foregleam  of  the  day  in  which 
members  of  her  sex  should  bear  their  true 
part  in  this  high  work. 

Probably  the  earliest  examples  of  liymnic 
work  by  women  (if  Elpis,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  be  excepted)  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cases  of  St.  Teresa,  the  great  Spanish 
mystic  and  saint,  who  was  born  on  March 
28,  1515,  and  died  on  October  4,  1582,  and 
Anne  Askew,  who,  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
was  arrested  and  perished  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield,  July  16,  ]546;  both  of  these 
are  said  to  have  written  hj-mns.  But 
the  earliest  example  of  hymns  of  female 
authorship  included  in  our  English  hymnals 
must  be  drawn  from  Holland ;  in  the 
case  of  Antoinette  Bouiiguon,  whose  life 
extended  from  1616  to  1680.  She  was  a 
kind  of  Dutch  anticipation  of  Madame 
Guyon,  with  whom  she  had  many  points 
in  common.  Her  biographer  calls  her  "la 
plus  divinisee  et  la  plus  pure  ame  qui  ait 
ete  sur  la  terre  depuis  Jesus-Christ."  She 
was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  given  to  her  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Turning  from  all  the  sects, 
she  set  herself  to  quicken  the  spmtual  Ufe  in 
individual  souls.  Her  method  and  spirit 
were  those  of  the  Mystics,  but  balanced  by 
practical  and  self-den}dng  work  on  behalf  of 
the  suffering.  At  one  time  she  took  the 
charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lisle.  She  was  a 
voluminous  writer — her  published  works, 
which  were  chiefly  prose,  extending  to  nine- 
teen volumes.  Her  influence,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  sects,  was  very  great,  a 
large  number  following  her,  who  were  called 
Bourignonists,  amongst  whom  was  a  well- 
known  Calvinistic  minister  named  Peter 
Poiret,  who  relinquished  his  office  that  he 
might  spread  her  ideas,  which  he  explained 
and  defended  in  a  work  called  "  The  Divine 


Economy,"  a  plea  for  a  passive  receptivity 
as  the  true  condition  of  religion  in  the  soul. 
The  hymn  I  quote  below  was  written  in 
1640,  whilst  under  her  father's  displeasure 
for  rejecting  the  suitors  who,  from  mercenary 
motives,  sought  her  in  marriage.  It  is 
included  in  John  Wesley's  Hymn  Book, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  by 
him,  but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty. 
It  may  have  been  by  John  B3-rom,  in 
whose  poems  (1773)  it  was  inserted. 

Come,  Saviour,  Jesus,  from  above  ! 

Assist  me  with  Thy  licavculy  grace  ; 
Empty  my  heart  of  earthly  love, 

And  for  Thyself  prepare  the  place. 

0  let  Thy  sacred  presence  fill, 

And  set  my  longing  spirit  free  ! 
Which  pants  to  have  no  other  will, 

But  day  and  night  to  feast  on  Thee. 

While  in  this  region  here  below, 

No  other  good  will  I  pursue  ; 
I'll  bid  this  world  of  noise  and  show. 

With  all  its  glittering  snares,  adieu  ! 

That  path  with  humble  speed  I'll  seek, 
In  which  my  Saviour's  footsteps  shine  ; 

Nor  will  I  hear,  nor  will  I  speak. 
Of  any  other  love  but  Thine. 

Henceforth  may  no  profane  delight 

Divide  this  consecrated  soul  ; 
Possess  it  Thou,  who  hast  the  right. 

As  Lord  and  Master  of  the  whole. 

Wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  and  what  else 
This  short-enduring  world  can  give, 

Tempt  as  ye  will,  my  soul  repels. 
To  Christ  alone  resolved  to  live. 

Thee  I  can  love,  and  Thee  alone. 

With  pure  delight  and  inward  bliss  r 

To  know  Thou  tak'st  me  for  Thine  own, 
0  what  a  happiness  is  this  ! 

Nothing  on  earth  do  I  desire, 
But  Thy  pure  love  within  my  breast ; 

This,  only  this,  will  I  require, 
And  freely  give  up  all  the  rest. 

In  Germany  probably  the  first  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  hymnists  was  a  lady  of  royal 
rank,  Louisa  Henrietta,  Electress  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  however,  like  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  was  born  in  Holland,  at  the 
Hague.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederic  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  in 
1646  became  the  wife  of  Frederic  William, 
Elector  of  Brandenbm-g.  She  was  a  woman 
bent  on  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
good  of  her  people.  She  did  much  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  her  district  by  the 
importation  of  vegetables  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  model  farms  directed  by  farmers 
from  Holland.  She  founded  many  schools, 
supplied  the  soldiers  in  time  of  war  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  feud  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  In  thankfulness 
for  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  her 
husband's  throne,  of  which  she  had  despaired 
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so  deeply  that  she  proposed  a  divorce  to  her 
husband,  she  established  at  Oranienburg, 
where  she  then  resided,  an  Orphan  House, 
since  removed  to  Berlin,  but  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was 
first  estabhshed.  She  always  accompanied 
her  husband  in  his  travels,  and  did  not  leave 
him  even  in  the  time  of  war.  In  1653  she 
issued  a  Hymn  Book  in  which  were  included 
four  hjinns  from  her  own  pen.  The  hymn 
I  append,  in  Miss  Winkworth's  translation, 
as  a  specimen  of  her  style  is  very  popular 
in  Germany,  and  is  often  used  at  funerals — 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives  ; 

Christ,  my  trust,  is  dead  no  more  ; 

In  the  strength  this  knowledge  gives 

Shall  not  all  my  fears  be  o'er  ? 

Calm,  though  death's  long  night  be  fraught 

Still  with  many  an  anxious  thought. 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives. 
And  His  life  I  yet  shall  see  ; 
Bright  the  hope  this  promise  gives, 
"Where  He  is  I  too  shall  be  ; 
Shall  I  fear  then  ?  can  the  Head 
Rise  and  leave  the  members  dead  ? 

Close  to  Him  my  soul  is  bound, 
In  the  bonds  of  hopes  enclasjied  ; 
Faith's  strong  hand  this  hold  hath  found, 
And  the  Rock  hath  firmly  grasped  ; 
Death  shall  ne'er  my  soul  remove 
From  its  refuge  in  Thy  love. 

In  France,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the 
ranks  of  the  hymnists  were  enriched  by  the 
remarkable  woman,  Jeanne  Bouvier  de  la 
Motte  Guyon,  one  of  the  most  striking 
members  of  that  fascinating  company  of 
religious  thinkers  called  Mystics.  To  treat 
either  of  her  life  or  the  opinions  of  the 
company  to  which  she  belonged  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  Those  who  are 
curious  on  these  points  should  consult  Robert 
Alfred  Vaughan's  delightful  book,  "Hours 
with  the  Mystics,"  or  Professor  Upham's 
"Memoir  of  Madame  Guyon."  It  must 
here  suffice  to  say  that  her  views  awakened 
considerable  divisions  of  opinion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  on  the  one 
side  keenly  opposed  by  the  great  orator 
Bossuet,  and  defended  and  even  espoused  by 
the  saintly  Feuelon,  an  espousal  which  led  to 
his  banishment,  and  drew  down  on  the  book 
he  had  penned  the  censure  of  the  Pope.  A 
considerable  portion  of  Madame  Guyon's 
life  was  spent  in  prison,  which,  however, 
exerted  little  or  no  effect  on  a  mind  which 
ever  quietly  rested  and  was  satisfied  in  God, 
so  that  in  a  poem  called  "Love  increased 
by  Suffering,"  she  could  sing — 

Nor  exile  I,  nor  prison  fear, 
Love  makes  my  courage  great ; 
I  find  a  Saviour  everywhere, 
His  grace  in  every  state. 


Nor  castle  walls,  nor  dungeons  deep. 
Exclude  His  quick'ning  beams  ; 
There  I  can  sit,  and  sing,  and  weep. 
And  dwell  on  heavenly  themes. 

Her  hymns  have  become  comparatively 
well-known  in  England  through  the  de- 
lightful translations  of  William  Cowper, 
whose  spirit,  though  less  buoyant  and  glad, 
yet  had  much  in  common  Avith  the  saintly 
and  accomplished  writer  of  France.  Perhaps 
the  finest,  as  it  is  the  best-known,  of  his 
translations  from  Madame  Guyon,  is  of  her 
hymn  "  The  soul  that  loves  God  finds  Him 
everywhere,"  of  which  I  append  the  most 
striking  portions — 

0  Thou  by  long  experience  tried, 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide. 
My  Lord  !  how  full  of  sweet  content 
My  years  of  pilgrimage  are  sjjent. 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  love  ; 
"Where'er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  with  Thee, 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  jjlace  nor  time  ; 
My  country  is  in  every  clime  ; 

1  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

"While  place  we  seek  or  place  we  shun, 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 
But  with  my  God  to  guide  my  way, 
'Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not. 
That  were,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot : 
But  regions  none  remote  I  call. 
Secure  of  finding  God  in  all. 

Then  let  me  to  His  throne  repair. 
And  never  be  a  stranger  there  : 
Then  love  divine  shall  be  my  guard. 
And  peace  and  safety  my  reward. 

Perhaps  the  first  example  of  an  English- 
woman writing  hymns  is  to  be  found  in 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  nee  Singer,  a  contemporary 
of  Dr.  Watts,  for  whom,  as  Miss  Singer,  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  tender 
regard,  and  who,  if  the  lady  had  been  willing, 
would  probably  have  become  his  wife.  It 
would  have  been  curious  if  the  real  founder 
of  English  hymnody  had  been  united  in 
marriage  with  the  first  Englishwoman  who 
had  joined  the  company  of  singers  in  the 
Church.  Her  hymns  are  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  the  ordinary  ones  of  Dr.  Watts, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  very  much  for 
them. 

But  the  first  Englishwoman  who  is  repre- 
sented in  our  present  Hymnals  is  Mary 
Masters,  of  whose  history  scarcely  anything 
is  known.  She  was  a  woman  of  little 
education,  and  her  efibrts  at  composition  in 
verse  were  so  opposed  by  her  parents  that 
she  produced  but  little.  She  is,  however, 
remembered  by  a  little  hymn  extending  only 
to   six   lines   called    "  Short    Ejaculation," 
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which  appeared  in  1755  in  a  little  book, 
"Familiar  Letters  and  Poems  upon  several 
occasions."  These  lines  are  now  widely  known 
— the  last  two  are  from  another  hand — 

'Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  jileasures  wlule  we  live ; 
'Tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die. 

After  death  its  joys  will  be 
Lasting  as  eternity ! 
Be  the  living  God  my  friend, 
Then  my  bliss  shall  never  end. 

A  few  years  later,  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntmgdon  (1707 — 1791),  who  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  religious  re\dval  of 
her  time,  especially  on  its  more  Calvua- 
istic  side,  and  who  was  the  friend  of 
Whitfield,  Cennick,  and  Fletcher  of  Madeley, 
contributed  to  the  slowly-growing  store  of 
sacred  songs  by  women  a  few  hymns.  It  is 
not  kno'^Ti  how  many,  since  the  list  has 
been  lost.  The  following  is  probably,  how- 
ever, from  her  pen,  though  of  actual  evidence 
that  it  is,  we  have  none — 

When  Tliou,  my  righteous  Judge,  shalt  come 
To  fetch  Thy  ransomed  people  home, 

Shall  I  among  them  stand  ? 
Shall  such  a  worthless  worm  as  I, 
Who  sometimes  am  afraid  to  die, 

Be  found  at  Thy  right  hand  ? 

I  love  to  meet  among  them  now. 
Before  Thy  gracious  feet  to  bow, 

Though  vilest  of  them  all : 
But,  can  1  bear  the  piercing  thought ! 
What,  if  my  name  should  be  left  out, 

When  Thou  for  them  shalt  call  ? 

Prevent — prevent  it  by  Thy  grace  ; 
Be  Thou,  dear  Lord,  my  hiding-place 

In  this,  the  accepted  day  : 
Thy  pardoning  voice,  0  let  me  hear, 
To  still  my  unbelieving  fear. 

Nor  let  me  fall,  I  pray. 

Let  me  among  Thy  saints  be  found, 
Wliene'er  the  archangel's  trump  shall  sound 

To  see  Thy  smiling  face  ; 
Then  loudest  of  the  crowd  I'll  sing, 
Willie  heaven's  resounding  mansions  ring, 

With  shouts  of  sovereign  grace. 

"  Dr.  Doddridge,  writing  to  his  wife  in 
1748,  speaks  of  preaching  in  the  family  of 
the  Countess,  and  hearing  her  sing,  and 
adds  :  'I  have  stolen  a  hymn,  which  I  stead- 
fastly believe  to  be  written  by  good  Lady 
Huntingdon,  and  which  I  shall  not  fail  to 


communicate  to  3'ou.  '  "  Her  services  to 
hymnody,  however,  were  chiclly  of  another 
kind,  since  she  published  several  collections 
of  hymns,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Giardini,  an  able  Italian  musician,  to  com- 
pose tunes  for  hymns  then  current. 

Elizabeth  Scott,  the  wife  of  one  Thomas 
Scott,  and  daughter  of  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  authoress  of 
a  few  h}anns  of,  for  that  time,  more  than 
average  merit.  Two  of  these  are  still 
included  in  hymnals,  both  of  the  Non- 
conformists and  the  Establishment.  One  of 
these  is  "  Awake,  ye  saints,  awake,"  and 
the  other  "  All  hail,  Incarnate  God." 

Anne  Steele  (171G— 1778),  the  daughter 
of  the  Eev.  William  Steele,  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Broughton  in  Hampshire, 
is  probably  the  first  Englishwoman  who 
wrote  any  number  of  original  hymns.  Her 
verses  were  published  in  1780  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  on 
subjects  chiefly  devotional,"  with  the  signa- 
ture "Theodosia."  She  also  made  versions 
of  many  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  first-iuamed 
there  are  about  144  hynms.  All  her  life 
Miss  Steele  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  her 
sufi'erings  are  reflected  in  her  hymns,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  set  in  the  minor  key, 
and  marked  by  a  pathetic  tone,  which  is 
their  chief  characteristic.  The  best  of  these, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  following — 

Fatlier  !  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss 

Tliy  sovereign  will  denies. 
Accepted  at  Thy  throne  of  grace, 

Let  this  petition  rise  : — 

Give  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart. 

From  every  murmur  free ; 
The  blessings  of  Thy  grace  impart. 

And  make  me  live  to  Thee. 
Let  the  sweet  hope  that  Thou  art  mine 

My  life  and  death  attend  ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 

And  crown  my  journey's  end  ! 

In  succeeding  papers  I  hope  to  trace  the 
course  and  ever-growing  volume  of  women's 
song  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
voices  of  children  are  heard  hymning  the 
praises  of  the  Great  Father. 


SUNSET. 


I  STOOD  on  a  hill  one  evening 
As  the  sun  was  going  down, 
And  the  clouds  from  gold  and  crimson 
Were  growing  grey  and  brown. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  and  gladness 

Began  to  die  away, 
And  the  little  winds  around  me 

Grew  rougher  in  their  play. 

And  far  away  in  the  eastward 

The  mighty  shadow  rose, 
Which  swiftly  over  all  things 

The  pall  of  darkness  throws. 

And  a  sorrow  fell  upon  me, 

A  sense  of  loss  and  pain. 
Until  a  thought  from  heaven 

Came  flashing  through  my  brain. 

And  a  voice  within  me  whispered, 

This  is  not  as  it  seems — 
The  death  of  the  king  of  daylight, 

And  the  quenching  of  his  beams. 

For  yonder,  men  are  looking, 

With  newly  opened  eyes, 
On  the  very  scene  before  thee, 

And  calling  it  sunrise. 


And  the  tender  glow  of  the  sunset, 
Which  speaks  to  thee  of  decay, 

To  weary  watchers  yonder 
Brings  promise  of  the  day. 

And  the  sun  himself  is  conscious 

Of  neither  rise  nor  fall, 
'Tis  the  place  where  thou  art  standing 

That  is  the  cause  of  all. 

And  my  spirit  caught  the  lesson 
That  the  Sunset  came  to  teach, 

A  lesson  full  of  gladness 
When  set  in  human  speech. 

For  I  saw  'tis  with  our  spirits 

E'en  as  with  yonder  sun. 
Their  life  is  an  unbroken 

Eternal,  deathless  one. 

And  though  to  mortal  vision 

We  seem  on  earth  to  die, 
The  change  that  we  call  dying 

Is  birth  to  an  angel's  eye. 

And  the  man  himself  is  conscious 

It  may  be  of  no  change. 
But  that  he  now  is  looking 

On  landscapes  new  and  strange ; 


And  that  the  clouds  around  him, 
Which  hid  the  Central  Sun, 

The  source  and  life  of  all  things, 
Are  now  for  ever  gone. 


ALFRED  CAPEL  SHAW. 
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A  GLIMPSE    OF  LONDON   FACTOEY  LIFE. 


By  ALICE  FAKKEE. 


UNTIL  very  recently  the  existence  of 
factory  bands  outside  the  manufactur- 
ing to"v\Tis  of  the  North  of  England  and  the 
^Midland  Counties  has  been  but  barely  recog- 
nised by  the  general  public.  The  efforts  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
young  children  and  to  limit  the  hours  of 
work  ^Yithin  normal  bounds  have,  it  is  true, 
lieen  widely  paraded.  But  the  vague  con- 
clusion appeared  to  have  been  reached  that 
no  more  can  be  reasonably  required  in  this 
hard  world,  where  man  is  pre-ordained  to 
toil  and  labour  for  his  daily  bread.  The 
complacent  observation  is  constantly  made 
that  things  on  this  earth  are  not  so  unequally 
divided  as  they  seem,  and  that  a  life  which 
appears  joyless  and  vmattractive  to  highly 
cultured  natures,  may  after  all  well  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  the  less  fortimate  ;  so  easily 
do  we  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  which  we 
would  fain  have  true.  It  is  a  far  time  since 
Thomas  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  was 
written,  and  Charles  Kingsley's  "Alton 
Locke  "  has  long  been  resting  on  our  library 
shelves,  yet  it  is  only  as  the  century  is 
waning  towards  its  close  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  how  vast  a  number  of 
men  and  women  are  continually  ground 
down  by  pitiless  competition  so  that  the 
world  may  be  provided  with  cheap  luxuries, 
or  that  "  well-kno-wn  London  firms"  may 
amass  those  colossal  fortunes,  the  making 
of  which  it  is  our  habit  {jmce  Mr.  Euskin) 
to  applaud  as  a  mark  of  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  this  nation. 

It  is  as  yet  doubtful  to  what  extent  the 
most  thorough  official  mquiry  can  effect  the 
removal  of  the  abuses  of  the  "  Sweating 
system,"  or  how  far  it  is  possible,  in  an 
over-populated  country,  to  ameliorate,  mate- 
rially, by  legislation  or  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  the  lot  of  these  struggling, 
weary  thousands.  But  already  one  good 
result  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  bringing 
this  question  before  Parliament.  People 
make  some  show  of  professing  themselves 
interested  in  the  lives  of  these  toilers,  and, 
at  any  rate,  their  existence  is  no  longer 
ignored.  Whether  we  admit  their  claims 
on  our  pity,  or  acknowledge  the  duty  of 
making  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
poorer  fellow  citizens,  is  another  matter. 

Certainly  a  good  deal  has  been  done  of 
late  for  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  " 
by  means  of  industrial  exhibitions,  mechanics' 


institutes,  clubs,  recreation-rooms,  and  nume- 
rous other  agencies,  and  there  has  been  much 
admirable  talk  about  elevating  their  taste 
and  impro\'ing  their  faculties.  Besides,  how- 
ever, providing  recreations,  which  many  have 
neither  the  spirits  nor  energy  to  enjoy,  and 
merely  engaging  the  interest  of  the  best 
workers  in  each  particular  handicraft,  surely 
much  may  be  done,  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
way,  by  stri\-ing  to  bring  educated  and 
refined  minds  to  bear  upon  those  less  fortu- 
nately endowed,  by  setting  the  happy  in 
friendly  and  intimate  contact  with  the  miser- 
able ;  and  the  tenderly  nurtured  and  pro- 
tected with  those  whom  want  and  weakness 
expose  to  every  evil  temptation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  female 
portion  of  this  class  of  factory  workers 
pre-eminently  demands  our  sympathy  and 
interest,  both  because  women  are  physically 
weaker  than  men,  and  suffer  more  severely 
from  the  hardships  of  their  work  and  lives  ; 
and  because,  on  them,  as  the  mothers  of  the 
future  generation,  depend  the  character  and 
condition  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  coming 
race  of  our  fellow- citizens. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  there  are  not  far 
short  of  two  Imndred  thousand  girls  and 
women  employed  in  the  factories  of  London. 
To  reach  these  women,  wdth  sympathy  and 
help,  there  are  many  and  various  special 
agencies  at  work.* 

One  of  the  less  kno^vm  of  these  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
sixty  ladies  are  contimially  working  amongst 
the  factory  girls,  some  of  them  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  cause  in  a  manner  that  needs  to 
be  seen  to  be  realised.  They  have  established 
two  homes,  the  "  Churchill  Home  "  and  the 
"  Welcome,"  where  substantial  meals  are 
served  daily  to  the  factory  hands,  at  prices 
ranging  from  id.  to  4d.,  and  where  classes 
are  held  on  certain  days,  and  entertainments 
provided  to  which  all  factory  girls  are  cor- 
dially invited.  Some  of  these  ladies  are  fami- 
liar with  the  inside  of  nearly  every  factory  in 
the  district,  in  which  women  are  employed, 
and  this  implies  a  large  and  varied  experience. 

*  The  "Factory  Helpers'  Union,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "Young  Women's  Christian  Association,"  is  carry- 
ing on  an  organised  system  of  mission  work  in  factories  "t 
during  the  dinner-hour.  There  are  also  evening  homes,  v 
restaurants,  and  lodging-houses  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  and  with  the  "  Young  Women's  Help  Society." 
The  "Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association"  holds 
classes  for  instruction  and  recreation  for  factory  girls  in 
many  of  the  Board  schools. 
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It  has  been  no  easy  matter,  in  many  cases, 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  proprietor  or 
manager  to  enter  tlie  factories,  nor  is  it 
always  easy  to  make  friends  with  those  em- 
ployed there.  "  We  have  heard  of  ladies  but 
we  have  never  seen  one,"  used  to  be  an  ex- 
pression amongst  factory  girls.  Sad  to  relate, 
tlj^ght  of  a  well-dressed,  prosperoi;s  woman, 
preffimably  hailing  from  a  happy  home,  and 
removed,  apparently,  from  all  the  ills  of  life, 
not  infrequently  tends  to  awaken  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  poor  girl  mixed  feelings,  in 
which  envy  and  resentment  of  patronage 
predominate.  Even  when  these  visits  are 
well  received,  and  the  kindly  intentions  of 
the  visitor  are  recognised,  the  difficulty 
remains  of  awakening  any  real  and  permanent 
interest  in  those  whose  lives  are  so  drearily 
monotonous  that  they  are  reduced  well-nigh 
to  the  level  of  an  automatic  machme.  One 
woman,  in  the  district  mentioned  above,  has 
spent  twenty  consecutive  years  in  making 
button-holes.  In  those  factories,  where  they 
make  gold  thread  for  the  lace  of  uniforms, 
the  work  destroys  the  eyesight  almost  com- 
pletely in  three  years,  yet  many  women, 
forced  by  dire  necessity,  are  only  too  thankful 
to  find  such  employment. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  deeds  of  mercy,  as  in 
other  things,  and,  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  some  having  been  directed  princi- 
pally to  the  crowded  districts  of  East  London, 
north  of  the  Thames,  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  following  their  example  have  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  When  many  districts 
are  urgently  in  need  of  help  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  claims  of  those  parts  wdiere,  amid  dis- 
couragements of  all  kinds,  workers,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  are  oppressed  by  the  sense 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  demands  of  a 
population  exceeding,  so  enormously,  the 
supply  of  available  help.  In  our  journeyings 
on  the  South-Eastern  Eailway,  after  leaving 
Charing  Cross  Station,  and  before  emerging 
into  the  country,  we  pass  through  a 
labyrinth  of  buildings,  some  bearing  the 
names  of  well  known  manufacturers,  where 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  almost  unbroken 
ground  for  those  who  would  labour  amongst 
factory  hands.  Here  there  are  factories  of 
all  descriptions,  from  the  most  squalid  to 
those  imposing  structures  which  line  South- 
wark  Street  on  either  side,  some  of  the 
establishments  occupying  entire  blocks  of 
buildings  and  being  so  weU  built,  so  spacious 
and  well  ventilated,  and  so  scrupulously 
clean,  that  those  who  would  fear  to  enter 
small,  close  rooms,  where  perchance  should 


any  disease  lurk  the  germs  would  have  fuller 
opportunities  of  spreading,  need  have  no 
apprehension  that  factory  visiting  must 
entail  any  risk  of  infection,  beyond  that 
which  we  all  nm  in  ordinary  life. 

Where  labour  is  employed  directly  by  the 
firm  the  condition  of  the  employed  is  com- 
paratively less  pitiable  ;  and  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  very  groat  attention  is  paid  to  their 
comfort  and  convenience.  These  cases  un- 
fortunately are  exceptional.  But  the  em- 
ployers who  take  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
moral  condition  of  those  in  their  service,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  efforts,  are  in- 
creasing in  number.  And  indeed  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  some  of  the 
masters  to  bring  good  influences  to  bear  on 
these  rough,  hard  lives,  that  we  were  asked 
to  enter  the  South  London  factories  during 
the  dinner  hour,  and  make  friends  with 
their  inmates. 

Li  one  that  we  visit  frequently,  those 
illustrated  advertisements  are  produced  that 
adorn,  or  disfigure,  the  hoardings,  the  insides 
of  shop-windows,  and  the  outsides  of  cases, 
tins,  bottles,  and  almost  every  article  where 
display  can  be  made.  Here  these  marvellous 
pictures  are  printed,  glazed,  and  packed. 
The  actual  printing  is  done  by  men,  but 
there  are  many  girls  also  employed,  some 
few  working  with  the  men  in  the  machine- 
rooms,  but  the  majority,  under  the  direction 
of  a  forewoman,  occupied  in  finishing  the 
advertisements  in  a  large  room  at  the  top  of 
the  building.  This  room  is  subject  to  all  the 
extremes  of  cold  in  Avinter  and  heat  in  sum- 
mer, being  close  under  the  roof,  with  large, 
micurtained  windows.  Many  of  the  advertise- 
ments have  to  be  varnished — those  printed 
on  "  soft-bank  "  paper  with  a  substance  that 
renders  them  transparent  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  in  shop-windows — others  simply 
glazed  with  "white-hard  varnish,"  and  they 
must  then  be  hung  out  over  large  wooden 
horses  imtil  they  are  dry.  The  backs  have 
subsequently  to  be  rendered  adhesive,  and 
the  advertisements  must  then  be  arranged 
in  piles,  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper  being  laid 
between  each.  Other  processes  have  to  be 
gone  through — with  some  rings  run  through 
and  strings  attached  ;  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  to  be  folded  for  posting,  but  the 
two  principal  features  in  the  work  are  the 
sorting  and  varnishing.  The  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  these  monotonous  occupations  from 
eight  in  the- morning  till  six  or  half-past  six 
in  the  afternoon.  The  dinner-hour  in  this 
factory  is  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  when  the 
machines  stop  working  ;  but  most  of  the  girls 
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are  too  weary  to  go  far  in  search  of  food,  nor 

have  they  much  to  spend  on  it ;   some  use 

the  dinner-hour  for  going  on  with  part  of 

their  Hghter  work,  while  others  drop  asleep, 

exhausted,  on  the  tables  or  on  the  floor.     If 

any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  up 

those  four  flights  of  stairs  into  that  upper 

room,  where,  spacious  as  it  is,  the  air  is 

rendered  oppressive  by  the  smell  of  perpetual 

varnish,  and  see  these  poor  creatures  huddled 

up  in  a  heap  on  the  hard  floor  or  rough 

wooden  tables,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  filled 

Avith  pity  for  lives  so  weary.     Many  of  them 

live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  factory, 

and  have  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  the 

morning  before  beginning  work.    Then  come 

the  ten  hours  spent  at  their  employment, 

standing  the  whole  time.     In  the  evening 

there  is  the  same  walk  to  be  gone  over  again. 

This  has  to  be  gone  through  all  the  year 

round — in  the  dark,  bitter  frosty  mornings 

when  the  circulation  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 

the  streets  are  slippery  with  ice  and  snow — 

in  the  cheerless  winter  evenings,  when  the 

wind  comes  biting  round  the  street  corners, 

and  there  are  no  thoughts  of  a  snug  home 

at  the  journey's  end.     Is  it  not  marvellous 

if  they  are  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of 

the  gin-palace,  where  they  can  obtain  for- 

getfulness  of  the  cold  and  their  miseries  for 

a  time  ?     And,  in  the  late  summer,  when 

the  rich  and  well-to-do  are  being  refreshed 

after  the   season  by  moorland   or   sea-side 

breezes,  how  well-nigh  incredible  it  seems 

that  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are 

toiling  every  morning,  through   hot,  dusty 

streets,  to  the  same  dreary  work,  and  back 

again    every    evening,    to    close,   miserable 

lodgings,  with  no  hope  of  change,  nor  of 

any  improvement  in  their  condition,  unless 

it   be,  by  acquiring  a  little  more  skill  in 

their  mechanical  labour,  to  earn  one  more 

weekly  shilling.     In  the  particular  factory 

we  have  referred  to,  the  maximum  of  wages 

earned  by  the  women  is  eight  shillings  a 

week,  while  many  of  them  only  receive  six 

shillings,  and  on  this  they  must  live  entirely, 

no  food  being  provided.    It  seems  a  mystery 

how   this    sum   can   do  much   more    than 

provide  them   with   shoe-leather,    and    yet 

one  knows  that  they  are  far  better  off  than 

many  factory  hands,  while  some  of  them  are 

reaUy  neatly  and  respectably  dressed.     But 

what  is  most  worthy  of  remark  about  these 

women  is  their  being  ready  to  receive,  in  a 

spirit  of  most  touching  gratitude,  small  acts 

of  kindness  from  persons  utterly  unknown 

to  them,  and  to  patiently  listen  with  great 

apparent  interest  to  words  of  counsel,   of 


sympathy,  and  friendship — gathering  round 
the  end  of  the  room  where  these  strangers 
are,  laying  aside  their  work,  stopping  their 
talk,  and  even  rising  from  their  mid-day 
slumber.  To  use  a  common  expression, 
you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  while  what  they 
designate  "the meeting"  is  going  on.  They 
like  to  hear  the  simplest  Bible  stories,  or 
verses  of  well-known  hymns.  Some  of 
them,  presumably  those  of  times  before  the 
School  Board,  cannot  even  read,  and  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  even  the  better  edu- 
cated ones  should  have  time  or  inclination 
to  do  so,  in  the  midst  of  their  hard-working 
lives. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  listen  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  for,  after  we  had  paid  two  or  three 
visits,  when  the  novelty  of  our  coming  had 
worn  off,  we  formd  that  a  larger  number  of 
the  girls  came  round  to  listen  than  at  first — 
that  those  few  who  had  dinner  hurried  over 
it,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  machine- 
rooms  came  up  to  join  the  others.  This  em- 
ployment in  the  rooms  below,  where  they 
work  in  company  with  men  frequently  of  the 
roughest  type,  greatly  tends  to  vulgarise 
and  demoralise  them,  though  it  is  physically 
better  than  that  which  is  carried  on  at  the 
top  of  the  factory,  where  the  varnish  used 
for  rendering  the  advertisements  transparent 
— called  "carriage  varnish" — is  most  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  women,  so  that 
they  are  constantly  breaking  down,  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  factory. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  infinite  plea- 
sure these  girls  take  in  flowers,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  commonest  kind — half-a- 
dozen  ox-eye  daisies  or  a  single  rhododen- 
dron— being  received  with  childish  delight 
and  interest.  "Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think 
how  them  growed  ?  "  "  Oh  !  don't  this  one 
smell  nice  ?  "  "What  do  they  call  this  one, 
please  ?  "  being  the  remarks  with  which  they 
are  greeted.  Perhaps  these  flowers  are  the 
only  fresh  and  beautiful  things  that  ever 
enter  their  homes,  and  though  they  cannot 
bring  reminiscences  of  woods  and  meadows 
and  sunny  gardens  to  those  who  have  never 
been  outside  this  great  city,  their  influence 
is  always  peculiarly  refreshing  and  refining. 

There  is  a  flower-mission  in  connection 
with  the  "Factory  Helper's  Union,"  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  which.  Miss  A.  Evans, 
78,  West  Cromwell  Road,  on  being  com- 
municated with,  will  give  the  address  of  a 
home  or  mission  where  flowers  are  gratefully 
received  and  distributed  in  the  factories. 

This  short  account  cannot  be  closed 
without  mentioning  a  society  for  enrolling 
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workers,  started  in  1885  by  a  Committee, 
the  Secretaries  of  which  are  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock. 
Intending  workers  are  invited  to  commmii- 
cate  with  either  of  these  ladies,  who  would 
be  pleased  to  correspond  with  anyone 
-nailing  to  visit  the  factories  in  the  way 
described  above. 

A  project  is  on  foot,  started  by  the  latter 
of  these  ladies,  for  estabhshing  an  institute 
in  South wark,  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Welcome  " 
and  other  "homes,"  where  hot  dinners  will 
be  served  to  the  factory  hands  at  cost  price,* 
and  where  classes  can  be  held  in  the  evenings 
for  religious  instruction,  and  classes  also  for 
cookery  and  needlework  (many  of  the  girls 
being  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
domestic  arts,  and  sorely  feeling  their  need 
of  instruction),  and  where  the  evenings  may 

•  The  restaurant  in  the  Jewin  Street  "  Welcome  "  is 
now  entirely  self-supporting,  the  proceeds  of  the  dinners 
covering  not  only  the  cost  of  the  provisions,  but  the  rent 
of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  the  wages  of  those 
employed  therein — the  statf  numbering  about  twelve. 


be  spent  in  recreation.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
exists  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  lady  visitors  are  zealously  striving  to 
meet  the  need.  For  this  purpose  they  ask 
for  any  gifts  in  the  way  of  furniture : — 
chairs,  tables,  presses,  or  kitchen  utensils 
would  be  most  acceptable. 

:;:  *  ■■{■  t-  t- 

Appeals  in  these  days  are  ever  increasingly 
numerous  and  pressing.  "We  would  not  force 
this  one  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
made  their  definite  scheme,  and  pledged 
themselves,  by  work  or  money,  to  some 
already  existing  and  fruitful  opening,  but 
we  commend  it  to  those  (and  we  believe  that 
they  are  many)  whose  hearts  are  filled  with 
pity  and  yearning  to  help  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  who  have  not,  as  yet,  found  a 
satisfactory  outlet  in  definite  work.  That 
outlet,  when  it  is  found,  may  demand  sacri- 
fice, but  it  also  carries  with  it  the  assurance 
of  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  the  workers,  as 
well  as  to  those  to  whom  they  minister. 


''DOING  GOD   SERVICE." 

SHOBT    SUNDAY  EVENING    TALES    WITH   THE    CHILDREN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  We  are  but  little  children  weak." 

Lesson  :  Acts  vii.  51—60. 

Text :  "I  verily  thought  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

I  WANT  you  to  think  awhile  on  that  writer 
of  some  of  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  we  call  St.  Paul. 

We  think  so  much  about  him  and  hear  so 
much  about  him,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  he  was  a  mere  nothing  to  the 
Master  he  served  :  a  man,  and  at  first  a 
hard-hearted,  mean,  and  cruel  man  ;  just 
one  of  the  inhuman  men  who  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  the  roads 
of  Palestine  whom  Jesus  was  constantly 
meeting,  and  whose  deeds  made  Jesus  roll 
out  the  thunders  of  His  grand  and  holy 
wrath.  They  were  unkind  ;  so  He  was  angry 
with  them. 

Paul  was  very  learned,  very  clever, 
very  powerful,  and  very  much  respected  and 
honoured ;  he  was  honest  and  moral  and 
zealous  for  religion;  was  a  good  pupil  to 
his  teachers,  the  lecturers  at  the  colleges  ; 
and  an  obedient  servant  of  the  priests  at 
the  temple ;  he  was  strong-willed  and  good 


for  work,  and,  with  all  his  force,  he  adored 
his  church  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  a  very 
wicked,  cruel  man. 

He  grew  up  to  know  it  all  and  to  cry  about 
it,  lying  with  his  face  hidden  in  the  dust 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  saying,  "  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am." 

I  do  not  want  to  tell  tales,  as  we  say, 
about  Paul,  that  would  be  a  very  foolish 
thing  to  do.  But  I  do  want  to  show  you 
what  Jesus  can  do  for  us  all  by  what  He  did 
for  Paul,  and  how  He  did  it ;  for  the  Jesus 
that  did  it  is  the  same  to-day,  and  able  to  do 
for  you  and  for  me  and  for  all  men  what 
He  did  for  Paul :  to  make  us  know  what 
wrong  is,  and  to  fill  us  with  passionate 
desires  to  do  right. 

With  all  his  zeal  for  his  church  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Paul  was  a  cruel  and 
a  cowardly  fellow.  He  thought  the  best 
people  in  the  world  were  wicked,  and  he  did 
grievous  and  mischievous  things  to  them. 
He  had  the  authority  of  his  church  at  his 
back,  and  pleased  its  priests.  But  he  grieved 
God,  the  God  who  was  out  of  his  sight  and 
whom  he  did  not  know,  of  whom  he  had 
never  even  heard.  The  cruel  things  he  did 
were  all  done  in  ignorance  of  God,  as  all  cruel 
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things  are  done  everywliere.  ^Vllen  men 
know  God,  all  that  He  is  cries  out  to  tliem 
to  be  kind  and  pitiful,  and  merciful  and 
patient,  and  loving  and  noble ;  and  to  live 
like  His  Son,  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
the  brother,  the  friend,  the  lover,  and 
servant  of  all. 

So  let  me  first  tell  you  of  this  Paul  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  His  name  then  was 
Saul.  In  those  early  days  of  his,  there  were 
men  and  women  who  thought  of  Jesus  as 
the  beautiful,  the  glorious  image  of  God ;  as 
the  Prince  of  heaven,  the  judge  of  men,  the 
exalted  Lord,  the  adored  of  angels,  who 
had  all  power  in  His  hands,  who  changed 
and  saved  and  blessed  them  with  unspeak- 
able blessings.  He  was  rich  ;  but  He  made 
Himself  poor  for  them.  He  was  before  the 
world ;  yet  did  He  come  to  live  by  His  hands, 
like  other  labourers  for  daily  bread,  in  a 
body  like  theirs,  and  to  suffer  and  die  for 
them.  It  was  all  wonderful  and  so  good  to 
think  of.  They  could  be  brave  as  they 
thought  of  that ;  they  could  bear  their 
burdens  better ;  their  sorrows  were  less  sad ; 
they  were  contented  in  sickness  and  happy 
in  death.  They  were  full  of  Him,  and  full  of 
life  and  joy ;  for  He  was  still  living.  They 
talked  to  Him  in  prayer  ;  they  did  their 
daily  work  in  His  sight.  Such  strength  as 
He  gave  them  they  had  never  knoAvn.  They 
were  up  and  down,  all  over  the  country;  and 
wherever  they  were,  Saul  went,  had  them 
beaten  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and  took  part 
in  putting  them  to  death.  He  was  exceed- 
ing mad  against  them:  men,  women,  and 
children.  God  loved  them.  Saul  hated 
them. 

One  day  a  ring  stood  round  one  of  those 
men  who  lived  under  this  spell  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  was  higher  to  him  than  the  name 
of  Jesus.  It  stood  for  the  name  of  God. 
Heaven  was  the  place  where  Jesus  was,  and 
death  would  take  him  there.  Well,  around 
this  man  was  a  crowd  standing  and  staring 
at  him  and  at  men  who  were  stoning  him 
till  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  Some  of  the 
crowd  were  sad,  but  for  the  most  part  they  did 
not  care,  and  some  of  them  were  enjoying  it, 
and  one  who  enjoyed  it  was  this  very  Saul. 
The  face  of  that  stoned  man  was  full  of 
the  lovely  light  of  Heaven,  yet  Saul  stood 
and  watched  till  it  was  battered  into  a  shape- 
less bleeding  mass,  taking  so  much  part  in 
the  doing  of  it  that  he  held  the  clothes  of 
the  men  who  were  stoning.  They  stripped 
off  their  coats  as  boys  strip  off  their  jackets 
to  handle  better  their  bats  at  cricket,  the 
horrible  brutes  that   they  were ;  and  Saul 


held  up  their  clothes  in  his  arms  lest  they 
should  get  trodden  on.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  give  me  your  coats."  He  always  delighted 
to  see  the  last  breath  battered  out  of  a 
Christian.  The  face  of  Stephen  was  lovely, 
his  heart  was  tender  and  good,  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  law  should  spare  him. 
To  love  and  regard  Jesus  as  Stephen  and  aU 
Christians  did  was  blasphemy,  and  the  law 
said  blasphemy  must  be  stoned.  The  stones 
could  put  an  end  to  it.  And  they  must.  So 
Saul  held  the  executioners'  coats  till  they 
had  done  it.  Then  Stephen  was  dead,  and 
Saul  went  away,  satisfied  and  glad.  And 
the  priests  of  the  temple  were  glad  too,  and 
they  liked  Saul.  It  was  a  part  of  their 
religion  and  a  part  of  his  to  like  men  who 
did  such  things  as  he  and  the  stones  had 
done.  He  thought  that  that  was  doing 
God  service. 

Now  think  of  the  sort  of  God  Saul  thought 
he  was  serving.  He  grew  to  see  how  wrong 
it  had  been ;  how  untrue  it  was  to  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  But,  at  that  time,  his  God 
was  little  better  than  a  grand  savage ;  a 
monarch  greatly  like  any  of  the  wild  bar- 
barous kings  that  had  set  their  serving  men 
to  kill  everybody  that  was  their  enemy.  God  ' 
he  thought  of  as  such  a  king,  and  he  himseK  | 
was  one  of  His  serving  men.  God  was  * 
happy  to  see  him  at  his  work.  Such  kings 
always  liked  to  see  their  enemies  go  down 
under  the  stones  of  the  stoner.  He  must 
scatter  God's  foes  as  the  soldiers  scattered 
their  king's  foes.  The  enemies  die  and  he 
applauds.  "I  verily  thought  within  myself," 
Paul  says,  with  the  shame  and  anguish  of  a 
true  penitent,  "  that  I  ought  to  do  all  this." 
Such  was  Saul's  God,  and  God's  headquarters 
on  earth  were  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  was  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  full  of  people  like-minded 
with  Saul.  They  had  all  his  barbarously 
savage  God.  They  too  were  His  ser\ing  men, 
so  Saul  thought.  They  offered  sacrifices  to 
Him,  and  sang  psalms  to  Him,  and  taught 
in  His  name.  The  only  real  God  had  sent 
prophets  to  them  ;  they  killed  His  prophets. 
He  had  sent  His  Son  ;  they  killed  His  Son. 
They  shed  God's  real  servants'  blood  as 
soldiers  shed  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
The  true  God's  servants  died,  and  Jerusalem 
was  glad. 

The  hill  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was 
croA\Tied  with  a  temple,  a  grand  and  gorgeous 
place,  with  solemn  pillars  and  sculptured 
cherubs,  and  flights  of  steps  and  high 
altars,  and  surpliced  choirs  and  many 
beautiful  things — and  horrible  ministers. 
They   were   as    hard-hearted  as    its    stone 
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cherubs,  as  selfisli  as  thieves,  as  sly  as 
serpents,  as  cruel  as  wolves  scouring  a 
desert  for  prey.  These  are  not  my  words, 
my  children  ;  they  are  the  words  of  Jesus. 
He  it  was  who  used  these  names  to  tell  His 
thoughts  of  those  men  who  called  themselves 
the  ministers  of  God  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  their  hearts. 

In  this  temple  it  was  that  men  like  these 
did  duty  and  conducted  the  worship  of  their 
cruel  God,  the  only  God  they  believed  in. 
They  killed  doves  and  lambs  for  Him  ;  they 
killed  prophets  for  Him  ;  they  killed  Jesus 
for  Him.  Every  man  coming  with  God's 
lovely  message  to  man,  they  dogged,  and 
surrounded,  and  arrested,  and  were  not 
contented  till  he  was  dead.  For  their  own 
God  they  collected  money,  they  extorted  it 
from  the  poorest ;  they  took  orphans'  bread 
for  His  service  ;  they  robbed  widows'  houses. 
Stationing  themselves  roimd  a  little  square 
marble  sanctuary,  which  they  said  was  His 
dwelling-place ;  they  clashed  cymbals  to 
Him,  and  played  on  instruments  to  Him, 
and  sang  His  praise  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalms.  They  were  cruel-hearted  men 
offering  their  worship  to  a  cruel-hearted  God. 
Saul  joined  with  the  rest  of  them  in  their 
great  church,  and  did  the  same.  Such  was 
the  cruel  God  of  Jerusalem  and  of  its  temple. 

Jesus  never  saw  the  city  nor  its  church 
without  being  sad.  He  cried  over  it  bitter 
scalding  tears.  It  served  an  inhuman  God, 
a  God  who  carried  stones  and  scaffolds  for 
the  good.  There  was  no  such  God  as  they 
worshipped  there,  but  they  did  not  know 
that,  and  they  would  not  know  it.  They 
said  it  was  the  only  one.  It  was  not  one  at 
all.  But  they  made  their  daily  bread  by  it. 
In  spite  of  their  sacred  office,  they  were 
"  thieves "  ;  their  solemn  church  was  a 
"  den  "  for  thieves.  They  were  vipers  and 
wolves,  so  Jesus  said. 

And,  alas,  Saul  was  one  of  their  friends. 
And,  0,  how  glad  he  was  when  he  ceased  to 
be  that,  and  came  to  know  the  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  preached  by  Jesus  ;  and 
became  a  friend  of  Jesus  ;  and  let  Jesus  show 
him  how  to  think,  and  feel,  and  live.  How 
glad  he  was  then  !  How  his  great  strong 
heart  bounded  in  the  grand  liberties  of  a  son 
of  that  Father,  and  in  His  loving,  and 
helping,  and  saving  work. 

0,  those  sad  summers  of  his  youth  !  But 
he  did  it  ignorantly,  and  as  long  as  he  lived 
he  tried  to  make  up  for  those  lost  and  cruel 
years.  It  was  coming  to  know  Jesus  that 
had  changed  him.  I  will  tell  you  how  when 
we  meet  again. 


SECOND  EVENING. 

OpeniDg  Hymu  :  "  Lord,  a  little  band  and  lowly." 

Lesson  :  Acts  ix.  1 — 9. 

Text :  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest." 

What  I  am  seeking  to  show  you  is  that 
whether  your  religion  shall  ennoble  you 
or  debase  you  depends  altogether  on  what 
you  think  of  Jesus.  If  He  be  a  bright  imago 
in  you  and  your  thought  of  God,  then  your 
religion  will  make  you  humble  and  neigh- 
bourly and  loving.  To  know  Ilim  so  will 
make  your  life  good  to  live,  and  beautiful  to 
look  at. 

Let  us  see  this.  One  summer's  day,  as 
Saul  was  hurrying  to  Damascus,  as  a  lion 
hurries  to  his  prey,  he  came  to  know  Jesus, 
and  the  great  brotherly,  neighbourly  heart 
of  Jesus. 

Saul  was  furnished  with  summonses  and 
warrants  for  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
some  folloAvers  of  Jesus  he  had  heard  about 
at  Damascus.  He  was  getting  along  his 
way,  saying  to  himself  what  he  would  do  to 
them,  enjoying  in  fancy  the  luxury  of  the 
sight  of  their  pains  and  woe,  when  he  saw  a 
great  light,  and  in  it  a  face  pained  and 
sad.  Patient,  strong,  and  glorious  was  that 
face.  Yet  was  it  marred  more  than  any 
man's.  It  had  in  it  something  of  the  look 
he  had  seen  in  dying  Stephen's  face,  when 
he  had  stood  in  the  ring  round  where  he  was 
stoned,  holding  the  executioners'  clothes  for 
them.  In  an  instant  Saul's  joyous  savagery 
was  gone.  He  saw ;  he  stopped ;  he  trembled ; 
he  was  full  of  dread.     What  was  it  ? 

It  was  in  reality  that  very  face  which  dying 
Stephen  had  seen,  the  chief  among  the 
angels  of  heaven,  which  had  made  Stephen 
so  peaceful  in  death.  Saul  looked  at  it  and 
trembled  and  sobbed.  That  awful  face  of 
suffering,  pitying  love  was  all  strange  and 
terrible  to  him.  "  And  he  fell  to  the  earth." 
Could  it  be  Stephen  ?  Saul,  you  must 
remember,  believed  in  the  life  of  men  after 
death.  And  he  heard  a  voice  :  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me  ?" 

He  was  a  wicked  man,  and  he  felt  so  now 
he  was  looking  into  heaven.  He  was  cowed, 
miserable,  afraid.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
applaiiding  priests,  but  of  the  imprisoned 
and  dying  Christians  he  had  persecuted. 
When  Jesus  appears  in  His  glory,  all  the 
wicked  things  we  have  ever  done  come  to 
light  in  us.  It  is  very  strange,  but  it  is  so. 
A  torrent  of  memories  came  to  Saul  in  a 
moment.  He  was  persecuting  men  and 
women  followers  of  Jesus.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  persecute.      The  persecuted  all 
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mentioned  one  name,  all  commended  them- 
selves dying  into  the  hands  of  one  being. 
They  smv  Him !     Could  this  be  He  ? 

"Whoart  Thou,  Lord?" 

It  was  a  terrible  and  horrible  moment. 

"I  am  Jesus  -whom  thou  persecutest," 
was  the  reply. 

Jesus ! 

Saul  trembled,  was  astonished  !  Then  all 
his  hatreds  were  crimes  against  Jesus  !  All 
the  sorrows  he  had  given,  these  were  sorrows 
given  to  Jesus ! 

He  gazed  at  this  person,  who  seemed  to 
be  so  glorious,  with  a  face  so  sorrowful,  so 
pained,  so  anguished !  And  this  was  Jesus ! 
It  was  awful. 

Saul  stiU  lay  upon  the  earth.  The  men 
that  were  with  Him  saw  nothing  save  their 
leader  and  master  on  the  ground,  crying  out 
in  an  agony,  and  they  stood  speechless. 

"  All  the  evil  he  had  done  "  came  back  to 
him.  He  was  stupefied,  horrified.  For 
three  days  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Poor  Saul !  It  was  a  terrible  thing.  He 
had  not  speared,  and  stoned,  and  killed  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  but  Jesus,  their  friend, 
their  brother,  and  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

"What,"  he  cried  at  once,  "What  wUt 
Thou  have  me  to  do?"  There  was  no 
reasoning,  no  explanation,  no  plea  of  ignor- 
ance, no  excuse.  He  learnt  what  he  had  done 
— prostrate  with  grief,  broken-hearted  with 
recollection — He  had  done  it  all  to  Jesus  ! 

He  never  used  his  summonses.  He  went 
on  his  way  to  Damascus,  but  trembling 
with  terror  and  penitence.  He  had  per- 
secuted the  Lord  of  Glory  ! 

The  priests  heard  about  it,  but  never 
could  they  force  him  back  into  their  service. 
By  pains  and  punishments  they  tried.  They 
tried  to  force  Saul  back,  as  Saul  had  tried  to 
force  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  back.  But 
when  Saul  had  once  seen  and  understood 
Jesus,  and  had  heard  His  voice  for- 
giving him  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  Him  ;  forgiving  without  saying  a  word 
about  forgiveness,  only  pleading  with  him  to 
give  up  persecuting  Him  and  to  be  good, 
never  any  more  could  Saul  bear  to  even  think 
of  giving  up  the  name  and  service  of  Jesus. 

Then  his  friends  did  to  him  just  what  he 
had  done  to  other  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
He  now  was  guilty  of  wicked  mischief  and 
blasphemy.  They  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter ;  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at 
liim,  robbed  him,  bastinadoed  him,  thrust 
him  into  prison,  went  about  to  kill  him,  left 
him  for  a  dead  man.     But  it  served  them 


nothing. 


Saul  was  unchanged. 


It  is  a  wonderful  story  this  ! 

Beaten  till  he  was  unconscious,  he  re- 
covered his  consciousness  and  got  up  and 
went  about  preaching  the  lovely  overmaster- 
ing glory  of  Jesus.  Fear,  pain,  torture, 
nothing  could  move  him  when  once  he 
understood  the  soul  of  Jesus.  Ever  after 
that,  he  was  faithful  unto  death. 

And  what  was  that  soul  of  Jesus  he  had 
seen  ?  It  was  a  soul  at  one  with  all  sufferers. 
All  the  hunger  and  nakedness  that  men  give, 
all  the  distress  and  pain  that  men  suffer, 
these  were  all  His.  Because  He  loved  the 
world.  He  felt  all  its  hurts,  its  sicknesses,  its 
griefs.  To  give  pain  to  anybody,  was  to 
give  pain  to  Him.  That  was  what  Saul 
learnt.  Jesus  lived  in  the  crowd,  the  feeling 
crowd,  and  felt  with  it.  That  was  what 
Saul  had  found  out. 

Then  Saul  understood  what  patience  and 
suffering  there  was  in  God.  He  forgot  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  pained,  and 
remembered  only  the  God  he  had  grieved. 
Ever  after  that  he  thought  of  God ;  God 
was  the  chief  of  all  feeling  of  love  and  of 
sympathy.  He  was  a  God  of  mercy  instead 
of  a  savage  monarch.  And  that  sight  of 
Jesus  had  changed  it  all — that  pained  face, 
that  voice  with  the  sound  of  woe  in  it, 
which  he  had  seen  and  heard  on  his  way  to 
Damascus. 

This  is  the  main  fact  which  Jesus  has  to 
tell,  that  what  we  do  to  people,  to  the 
smallest  of  them,  that  we  do  to  Him ;  that 
serving  man  is  serving  God.  It  is  when 
we  once  thoroughly  imderstand  this  that 
we  cannot  dare  to  be  cruel ;  that  we  miist  be 
neighbourly  and  kind.  You  shall  see  what 
I  mean  by  this  in  a  touching  little  story 
of  the  death  of  a  bird.  In  a  country  garden 
where  the  birds  were  tame,  where  they  were 
fed  in  the  snowy  days  of  winter  and  loved 
all  the  year  round,  where  they  trusted 
people  and  hopped  near  to  them,  one 
summer  day  a  large  number  of  children 
from  the  city  were  enjoying  themselves ; 
they  had  come  for  an  out.  They  had  lived 
in  wretched  streets  and  had  never  seen  a 
beautiful  country  garden.  There  were  in  it 
cherry  trees  in  fruit  and  roses  in  bloom. 
The  cherry  trees  they  were  permitted  to 
climb,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they 
returned  home  with  hands  full  of  the  roses 
fresh  cut,  white,  crimson,  and  yellow ;  and 
there  were  robins  with  red  on  their  throats, 
and  tomtits  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  green 
linnets.  One  of  these  linnets  was  especially 
confiding  and  was  fond  of  hopping  about  the 
gravel  walk  near  to  anyone  who  was  on  it, 
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and  would  stand  when  they  stood,  quite 
close  to  them,  and  look  up  with  its  little 
head  on  one  side  in  a  wonderfully  pretty, 
trustM  way.  It  did  so  by  one  of  the  city 
boys.  He  was  amazed  and  delighted,  took 
otf  his  cap,  and  in  an  instant  was  down  at 
the  bird  scarcely  expecting  to  oatch  it. 
But,  alas !  he  did  catch  it.  His  cap  covered 
it ;  his  hand  feU  with  all  its  weight  upon  it, 
and  crushed  it  and  killed  it.  He  lifted  his 
cap  and  saw  that  the  bird  was  dead.  That 
did  not  matter  much  to  him.  One  bird 
more  or  less  in  the  world,  that  is  nothing 
to  any  but  hearts  like  God's.  And  this  boy's 
was  in  this  respect  not  at  all  like  God's. 
He  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  rest. 

At  the  sight  of  the  crushed  thing  one  of 
the  children  there  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  what 
will  father  say  ?     You  are  a  wicked  boy  !  " 

111  news  travels  fast,  and  the  "  father  "  soon 
knew  of  what  had  happened.  The  dead 
bird  was  his  favourite.  It  had  learnt  its 
confidence  in  men  from  him.  He  was  soon 
at  the  spot  where  the  little  throng  of 
children  stood  arormd  the  dead  body ;  and 
the  children  saw  him  ;  and  the  boy  that  had 
killed  it  saw  him.  He  was  pale  and  sad  and 
deeply  grieved  ;  and  at  the  sight  the  unfor- 
tunate lad's  heart  sank  as  a  stone  sinks  into 
the  sea.  Nobody  for  a  moment  spoke. 
Everybody  had  already  gathered  from  the 
"father's"  little  daughter  how  he  would 
feel  about  the  dear  Httle  creature's  death. 
Then  there  was  a  moment  of  horrible 
suspense.  What  would  the  gentleman  do  ? 
He  took  the  dead  bird  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  boy,  where  it  lay  all  ruffled.  "It  is 
quite  dead,"  he  said,  with  intense  grief 
sounding  in  his  voice,  after  he  looked 
long  on  the  tiny  crushed  thing.  He 
could  scarcely  restrain  tears.  They  could 
all  see  that  he  was  deeply  pamed  and 
wretched.  They  looked  at  him  and  half 
expected  next  to  see  the  boy  struck  to  the 
ground.  But  he  struck  no  blow.  He  did 
not  raise  his  voice  even.  But  with  strong, 
quiet  feeling,  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  am  grieved  ; 
you  cannot  tell  how  sad  I  am,"  and  then, 
looking  from  the  bird  to  the  boy,  "  but  you 
did  not  kiU  it  on  purpose.  It  was  a  mistake. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my  boy." 

The  boy,  used  to  terrible  hardships  and  to 

more  terrible  punishments  for  anything  done 

which  bigger  and  stronger  people  than  he 

-  did  not  like,  was  amazed.     He  listened  and 

;  stared  in  silence.     There  was  no  curse,  no 

.  blow.    His  hps  quivered,  he  burst  into  tears, 

and  said  in  a  faltering  sort  of  way,  "Oh, 

I  I'm  very  sorry,  sir;  I  didn't  mean  it,  sir." 

XYIII— 20. 


He  had  ceased  to  tliink  of  himself.  He  had 
ceased  to  think  even  of  the  ruflled  little  body 
which  had  just  been  hopping  about  in  happy 
life,  which  was  now  l3ing  with  its  two  legs 
stretched  out  in  that  gentleman's  hand, 
dead.  He  thought  only  of  that  gentleman 
and  of  his  pain — the  gentleman  who  had 
given  him  his  day's  pleasure  in  that  garden, 
and  who  had  deeply  loved  that  dead  bird. 
What  would  the  boy  have  given  to  have 
undone  what  he  had  done  !  He  walked 
about  for  a  long  time  quiet  and  sad. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  Saul  ?  It 
has  this  to  do  with  him. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  boy  and  the  case 
of  Saul,  it  was  the  suffering  of  another 
person  which  made  them  understand  what 
a  grievous  thing  they  had  done.  When  the 
truth  at  last  broke  upon  Saul,  that  whatever 
hurts  or  destroys  life  or  limb  or  joy  of 
man  hurts  Jesus,  his  life  changed  like  the 
night  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  serve  God 
we  must  make  health  and  joy  and  bliss  for 
men,  women,  and  children  :  it  is  through 
our  neighbours'  flesh  that  Jesus  feels.  He 
carries  the  sicknesses  and  sorrows  they  bear, 
and  feels  what  they  feel.  We  serve  Him 
only  when  we  make  others  happy.  So  Saul 
learnt  and  gave  up  his  life  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  do  his  neighbours'  good,  and  by 
serving  them  to  serve  God. 

That,  too,  is  the  will  of  God  for  us  all. 
That  is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  the  way 
to  live  real  men  and  women's  hves, 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Jesus,  meek  and  gentle." 

Lesson  ;  John  xvi.  1 — 11. 

Text :  "And  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed." 

When  Saul  had  seen  the  sight  of  Jesus, 
and  had  heard  the  strong,  tender,  and,  to  him, 
awful  appeal  of  His  voice,  all  his  notions  of 
who  and  what  God  was  were  shaken  and 
doomed.  He  could  hold  them  no  more.  But 
it  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  he  had 
got  another  and  truer  notion  of  God  to  take 
their  place  in  bright  thoughts  of  Him  whom 
Jesus  called  His  God  and  Father.  For  all 
the  weeks  and  months  of  those  two  long 
years  Saul  was  slowly  taking  it  in,  and  when 
it  had  thoroughly  got  hold  of  him,  he 
changed  his  name  to  mark  how  completely 
it  had  changed  his  life.  Ever  after  that  he 
was  called  Paul. 

"Why,  mother,  I  thought  Uncle  Sam  was 
avery  cruel  man ;  Martha  said  so,"  exclaimed 
a  young  boy  as  he  was  planting  a  kiss  on 
his  mother's  Hps  on  his  retui'n  from  a  visit 
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so   his  feelings   had   become 


to  an  uncle's  house.  "  He's  the  kindest  of 
all  the  iincles  I  know,"  he  continued  ;  "he 
came  to  the  station  with  me  and  stopped  at 
a  shop  and  bought  me  this  knife,"  putting 
into  his  mother's  hand  a  horn-handled  knife, 
with  a  file,  a  button-hook,  a  screwdiiver, 
and  three  bright,  sharp  blades. 

*'  Martha  never  understood  your  uncle," 
said  the  mother  briefly ;  and  then,  speaking 
of  the  knife,  she  said :  "  What  a  grand 
knife,  Charley  ;  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
cut  yourself." 

Charley  did  not,  as  Paul  did,  change  his 
name  ;  for  what  had  happened  had  not  so 
completely  changed  his  life ;  but  it  had 
changed  his  feelings  about  the  man  he  had 
come  to  know.  His  thoughts  had  been 
made  truer 
truer  too. 

Nobody  feels  rightly  to  any  person  of 
whom  he  thinks  wi'ongly.  Charley's  feelings, 
you  see,  were  quite  changed  towards  his 
uncle,  just  because  his  thoughts  had  been 
changed.  Why  his  sister  Martha  had 
not  liked  her  uncle  I  do  not  know,  but  she 
was  a  false  witness  about  him.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  selfish  toAvards  her  cousins,  or 
cruel  to  her  uncle's  cat,  and  he  had  corrected 
her,  and  she  had  been  too  silly  and  shallow 
to  see  how  nobly  kind  such  a  correction  was. 
About  that  I  know  nothing,  nor  does  it 
matter ;  anyhow,  she  had  taught  her  brother 
to  think  falsely  of  his  uncle. 

That  is  just  what  the  Jews  had  taught 
Paul  to  do  of  God.  They  had  taught  him 
to  think  falsely  of  God ;  but  Paul  became 
a  pupil  of  Jesus,  and  from  Him  he  learnt 
the  truth  about  God,  and  that  made  all  the 
difference  between  the  man  Saul,  the  cruel 
persecutor,  and  the  man  Paul,  the  servant, 
the  friend,  the  lover  of  all  mankind.  He 
had  now  an  entirely  different  and  altogether 
beautiful  thought  of  God. 

Till  he  had  come  to  know  Jesus,  the  name 
of  God  had  stood  in  his  mind  for  a  being 
with  the  feelings  of  a  Jewish  monarch — a 
being  who  hated,  imprisoned,  burned,  stoned, 
slew,  crucified ;  who  kept  his  throne  by 
terrors  and  soldiers,  like  his  representatives, 
Herod  and  Jeroboam,  and  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  in  their  palaces  and  trappings  of 
gold.  God,  he  thought  of  as  strong,  and 
terrible  with  enemies — God  could  thunder 
upon  them,  scatter  them  with  His  light- 
nings, catch  the  fastest  fugitive  that  fled 
from  His  fury  and  crush  him  without  eflort. 
God  was  terrible  to  the  heathen,  and  full  of 
wrath,  and  an  act  of  mercy  to  them  He  had 
never  done.      They  all  lay  under  sentence 


of  death,  and  torment  when  they  died  :  for 
none  but  Jews  did  God  care.  He  loved  Jews  ; 
them  He  would  spare  ;  but  Christians  were 
not  Jews,  they  were  heathens — worse  than 
heathens.  Against  them  God  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughters,  and  would  have 
them  tormented  and  destroyed.  That  was 
the  notion  of  God  that  was  in  the  soul  of  Saul 
till  that  day  he  met  Jesus  and  saw  Him  and 
heard  the  sound  of  His  voice.  The  people 
of  his  great  church  had  all  taught  him  so. 
'They  preached  it  into  him,  they  sang  it  into 
him.  While  he  lived  he  must  serve  that 
God — there  was  no  other.  When  he  died, 
that  God  would  reward  him.  You  cannot 
tell  how  awful  were  some  of  the  effects  of 
such  a  religion  ;  but  the  priests  said  it  was- 
true,  and  Saul  thoroughly  believed  them  till 
that  day  when  he  met  Jesus,  Then  he  began, 
to  understand  that  all  this  must  be  wholly 
and  miserably  wrong,  and  began  to  learn 
that  other  idea  of  God  that  was  in  the  soul 
of  Jesus. 

What  was  it,  that  thought  of  God  which 
was  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  which  Jesus  taught 
to  Paul  ?  We  know  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  there  to  hear  and  see.  It  was  not  an 
image  got  from  those  people  who  live  in 
palaces  called  kings.  Not  at  all.  It  is 
pictured  to  us  best  of  all  in  any  one  of 
those  men  who  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  go  forth  to  their  labour  in  the  weaving 
factory  and  in  the  ploughed  field  to  earn  the 
clothing  and  food  needed  by  those  children 
of  theirs.  Jesus  said  that  God  was  the  Father 
of  mankind,  of  aU  mankind  ;  Who  spread 
their  tables  with  bread  for  them,  as  a  father 
spreads  his  children's ;  Who  gives  them 
flowers  in  the  fields  and  sunshine  in  the  sky, 
and  Who,  while  they  are  kind  and  good  to 
one  another  and  are  enjoying  it  all,  looks  on 
them  all  with  a  Father's  joy.  Day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  everywhere,  God  is  at  work 
for  all  men  and  longing  to  make  them  all 
contented  and  good.  That  was  the  notion 
of  God  which  fiUed  and  blessed  the  soul  of 
Jesus. 

When  Paul  had  been  two  years  learning 
this,  thinking  it  into  his  soul  all  the  while, 
he  was  quite  a  new  creature.  He  had  a  real 
heaven  above.  He  loved,  blessed,  praised, 
adored  its  lovely  and  loveable  and  loving 
God.  Earth,  too,  was  turned  into  a  heaven, 
and  all  men  into  brothers— "  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  and  free."  With  that  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  God  in  his  soul,  he  learnt 
to  so  love  the  world  ;  and,  like  all  men  who 
get  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God's  glorious- 
ness,  he  gave  himself  for  it. 
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In  market-places,  in  storms  at  sea,  in 
prisons,  in  palaces,  lie  gave  himself  to  teach 
the  world  of  its  God  and  Father.  That 
simple  name  of  Him  who  had  taught  him, 
he  spoke  everywhere  as  the  one  teacher  of 
men.  Priests  hated  him  ;  rabbis  whipped 
him  ;  bullies  stoned  him  ;  but  ho  spoke  it 
still,  from  lips  on  fire  with  ardent  love,  he 
spoke  that  name.  The  name  Jesus  ;  it  was 
above  every  name — priest's,  king's,  angel's, 
archangel's.  For  inspiring  bliss,  for  life,  for 
power,  for  nobleness,  none  compared  with 
it.  They  did  not  know  it,  those  men  that 
were  unkind  and  hated  and  were  cruel. 

Jesus  I  he  kneeled  to  pray  his  wants  to 
Him  ;  he  mourned  his  sins  to  Him  and 
sang  his  joys  to  Him.  To  serve  Him,  to  be 
worthy  to  speak  and  bear  that  grand  name 
of  His  was  the  one  longing  and  care  of  his 
life.  To  be  flogged,  chained,  left  for  dead, 
if  for  that  dear  name's  sake,  he  counted  all 
joy  and  glory.  Men  thought  him  mad. 
They  went  about  to  kill  him  ;  and  he  for- 
gave them,  loved  them,  longed  to  bless 
them,  to  die  for  them. 

He  travelled  everywhere  where  he  had 
money  to  go  ;  he  sailed  everywhere  where  he 
could  work  his  passage  by  mending  the  ship's 
sails.  To  speak  the  name  he  had  once 
cursed,  to  men  he  had  once  hated,  through 
perils  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  cities  and  in 
deserts,  he  went  about  into  all  the  world  he 
could  find. 

No  more  did  he  count  himself  his  own. 
He  was  a  servant,  a  slave,  a  bought  slave, 
bought  in  a  market-place  and  led  away, 
nothing  but  that.  God's  magnificent  love 
liad  bought  him.  He  cried  out  in  ecstasy, 
*'  Oh  the  wond(!rs,  the  depth,  and  the  riches, 
the  unsearchableness  of  the  love  of  God  to 
man."  He  seemed  never  to  be  able  to  get 
to  the  end  of  it.  He  said  angels  could  not. 
And  we  see  from  his  life  that  he  never  could 
get  to  the  end  of  his  own.  Beholding  so  long 
and  closely  how  gloriously  large  was  the  heart 
of  God,  his  own  had  become  intensely  like 
it.  Sufferings  and  threat  of  death,  nothing 
could  change  it ;  he  loved  mankind  and 
loved  them  to  the  end.  Alas,  it  was  a  sad 
end,  the  last  end  of  Paul,  at  least  as  men 
call  sad.  He  was  given  to  the  lions,  and 
fcliey  tore  him  to  pieces  and  ate  him.  We 
do  not  quite  know  that  it  was  so ;  but  very 
hkely  it  was  in  that  way  that  he  died. 
j  But  to  be  killed  was  nothing  to  him.  Men 
who  know  God  and  are  filled  with  his 
I  fulness  never  find  it  hard  to  die.  Death 
can  have  no  victory  over  souls  deeply  in  love 
with  God.     Paul  was  intensely  in  love  with 


Ilim.  Death  to  him  was  only  absence  from 
his  old  worn-out  body,  no  more  than  that. 
He  wont  out  of  it  to  be  clothed  in  a  more 
bright  and  beautiful  one. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  knowing  the  God 
of  Jesus  on  Paul. 

Now  what  you  and  I  and  everybody  else 
in  this  world  needs,  is  that  same  notion  of 
God — to  know  thoroughly  what  His  heart  is, 
what  His  thoughts  and  ways  and  plans  are, 
to  know  what  he  is  full  of,  and  to  be  filled 
with  the  same  fulness. 

Abraham,  David,  Isaiah,  these  and  others 
may  help  you  to  know  somotlung  of  Him ; 
but  these  are  all  ignorant  compared  with 
Jesus.  It  is  Jesus  and  Jesus  only  who  can 
bring  you  to  know  all  about  Ilira.  "  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me,"  said 
Jesus,  and  that  is  true  to-day. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  God,  make  my  life  a  little  light." 

Lesson  :  Isaiah  xlii.  1 — 5. 

Text :   "  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

To  do  God  service  we  must  at  least  know  who 
and  what  God  is ;  and  no  one  knows  that 
except  those  to  whom  Jesus  has  revealed  Him. 

And  what  was  Jesus  like  ?  Where  is  He 
to  be  seen  ?  God,  no  man  ever  saw  ;  but 
Jesus,  the  people  of  Capernaum  saw.  They 
knew  Him  very  well,  and  so  did  the  people 
up  and  down  the  country  round  Capernaum. 
He  went  into  their  houses,  and  wherever 
He  went  the  children  of  the  place  got  round 
the  door,  for  love  and  reverence  of  Him. 
They  saw  it  pleased  Him  too,  and  they  liked 
to  please  Him.  No  pain  could  be  greater 
to  them  than  to  grieve  Him,  and  no  pleasure 
was  greater  than  to  find  themselves  a  few 
yards  from  His  smile.  Crowds  of  poor 
people  came  round  Him  and  stood  and 
looked  at  Him  for  pleasure ;  another  sun 
seemed  shining  on  them.  Little  mites  of 
things  would  climb  on  to  His  knee  and 
thrust  their  tiuy  hands  into  His  board,  and 
laugh  to  see  Him  smile.  He  had  no  money 
nor  home,  but  poor  people  fed  and  housed 
Him ;  and  festival  cakes  were  not  so  rich 
as  was  the  plain  bread  they  ate  when  He 
dropped  in  to  share  their  meal.  There  was 
no  palace  so  beautiful  as  the  barest  room 
while  He  was  in  it ;  there  was  so  little  between 
them  and  heaven  there.  To  have  Hirn  and 
to  adore  Hivi,  that  was  the  best  thing  their 
little  world  contained.  They  wanted  to  call 
Him  their  King ;  for  He  was  King — King  of 
love  and  King  of  children. 

Never  in  all  the  world,  from  the  beginning 
of  it,  was  there  such  a  friend  to  children. 
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He  was  angry  with  the  twelve  apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  all  of  them,  for  not  treating 
little  children  with  tenderness  and  honour. 
He  was  indignant  beyond  any  words  that  I 
can  use  and  I  can  tell  you,  or  that  you  have 
deep  enough  feelings  to  understand,  with 
the  priests  of  the  temple  when  they  dared  to 
make  bread  scarce  on  the  tables  of  little 
children.  He  talked  of  miUstones,  tying  them 
about  men's  necks  and  casting  them  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  if  they  wilfully  injured 
little  children.  His  grand  love  of  little 
children  gave  Him  a  place  in  their  hearts 
higher  than  anybody  else  they  knew.  He 
was  the  King  in  their  little  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Beautiful  as  was  His  life  in  Capernaum, 
the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  this  was  not 
simply  His  own  life— it  was  the  very  life 
and  likeness  of  God.  His  Father  lived  just 
the  same  beautiful  kind  of  life  above  ;  for 
this  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  God  who 
reigned  in  heaven.  God's  sceptre,  crown, 
and  throne  there  was  the  loveHuess  the 
children  saw  in  Jesus,  and  the  feel  of  it 
was  just  as  powerful  to  draw  them  around 
Him  in  heaven  as  it  was  to  draw  the  childi-en 
around  Him  in  Capernaum.  Jesus  was  the 
express  image  of  God ;  He  was  nothing 
more  than  that,  and  nothing  less.  Little, 
poor,  and  illused  children  might  at  first  be 
shy  of  Jesus,  but  they  were  never  afraid  of 
Him.  And  they  were  childi-en  very  Hke 
you ;  all  the  children  of  the  world  are  very 
like  one  another,  and  have  been  since  the 
world  began.  If  you  had  been  there,  of  yom- 
own  free  will,  you  would  have  gone  to  Jesus 
with  the  rest  of  them,  and  have  thrust  your 
little  hand  into  His,  and  He  would  have 
blessed  you  as  He  did  them.  Those  children 
of  Capernaum  were  not  one  bit  holier  than 
any  other  children ;  yet  they  liked  Him,  liked 
to  be  near  Him — even  the  babies  that  were 
handed  about  did ;  and  Jesus  thanked  God 
for  then-  understanding  and  love. 

Yet  they  feared  Jesus  with  a  tender, 
gentle,  a  God-like  fear.  It  was  reverent, 
submissive,  clinging  love  they  felt.  They 
feared  to  hurt  or  grieve  Him  ;  they  feared 
to  do  anything  for  which  they  would  need 
forgi\dng.  That  was  Godly  fear,  and  that 
gentle  thing  is  the  strangest  fear  in  the 
world.  To  people  who  have  once  got  the 
true  notion  of  God  into  them — His  holiness. 
His  lovingness.  His  patience,  His  mercy — 
punishments,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be,  are  nothing  to  the  horribleness  of 
grieving  Him. 

There  was  once  a  king  caUed  the  Emperor 


Nero,  a  terrible  man  to  think  of  as  his 
people  very  weU  knew.  Please  him,  that 
was  all  right ;  vex  him,  then  he  would  bind 
you  with  chains  and  throw  you  into  his 
dungeons ;  run  you  through  with  a  sword  ; 
give  you  to  lions  to  eat ;  tear  off  your  limbs ; 
roU  you  in  tar  and  set  fire  to  you — that  is 
what  he  would  do,  and  sit  in  his  palace  and 
see  you  burning,  finding  pleasure  in  the 
smoke  of  your  torment.  He  did  it  all 
without  effort,  for  he  was  strong  enough, 
and  was  so  full  of  hatred  to  every  man 
living  who  resisted  his  will.  People  were 
only  people,  and  he  was  king. 

Once  Paul  thought  of  God  as  not  vei-y 
unlike  Nero,  who  liked  to  see  His  enemies 
killed.  Then  Paul  counted  those  who  were 
loyal  to  Jesus  as  enemies  of  God.  He  hated 
them,  preached  against  them,  threatened 
them ;  but  they  still  loved  and  served  Jesus. 
Then  he  was  exceeding  mad  with  them — 
had  them  flogged,  put  into  horrible  prisons, 
and  stoned  them  to  death  ;  still  were  they 
unable  to  give  up  serving  Jesus.  In 
prison  they  sang  to  Him ;  bleeding  and 
dying  they  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."  And  they  prayed  beautiful  prayers 
to  God  for  their  enemies.  And  their  friends 
still  in  their  homes  were  not  frightened  by 
the  sight  of  their  friends'  horrible  sufferings. 
They  still  loved  and  chose  to  serve  Jesus. 
They  were  always  singing,  glad  and  strong, 
as  they  hewed  their  wood  and  drove  their 
oxen,  and  talked  of  Jesus  to  their  neighbours. 
It  was  nothing  to  them,  that  fear  of  bleeding 
Umbs  and  stinking  dungeons — these  were 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  God 
they  loved.  Paul  could  curse,  and  imprison, 
and  stone  as  madly  as  he  would,  it  was  of 
no  avail.  They  shuddered,  they  feared,  for 
pain  smarted  on  them,  and  they  often  cried 
out  and  wept  bitter  tears  ;  but  pain  and 
tears  were  all  weaker  than  was  their  tender, 
reverent  fear  of  their  holy  and  beautiful 
God,  whose  patience,  and  mercy,  and  good- 
ness, seen  in  Jesus,  simply  passed  all 
language  to  speak.  Come  what  would,  to 
Him  they  could  not  bear  to  be  unfaithful ; 
nor  could  Paul  bear  to  be  unfaithful  to  his 
God.  And  so  they  went  on.  Suddenly  Paul 
gave  it  all  up. 

He  came  to  know  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Ever  after  he  was  a  champion  of  love,  a  ser- 
vant of  men,  a  child  of  God.  That  sight  of 
God's  great  suffering  mercy  humbled  and  in- 
spired him  all  the  remaining  days  of  his  life. 
That  is  the  grand  thing  which  Jesus  can  make 
of  us  all :  Lovers  of  God  and  our  neighbom-s, 
and  to  be  that  is  to  do  God  service. 
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I._nOME  NOTES. 

A   METHODIST   TOYNBEE  HALL. 

npHE  scheme  for  establishinj::  a  new  University 
settlement  in  London  which  Dr.  Rloiilton  has 
recently  launched  is  at  present  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  much  M'ill  have  to  be  done  before  the  project 
can  be  fully  realised.  The  main  lines,  liowever,  are 
simple  enough.  The  new  settlement  will  be  like 
Toynbee  Hall,  in  so  far  as  it  will  aim  at  bringing 
the  two  great  sections  of  society  into  personal  and 
living  contact  with  one  another  ;  like  it  also  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  by  social  and  educational  Avork.  It  will 
at  the  same  time  have  a  very  distinctive  charac- 
teristic in  the  fact  that  it  will  give  the  greatest 
prominence  to  religious  teaching,  and  that  its  aim 
will  be  not  only  to  humanise  but  to  evangelise 
as  well.  There  lies  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
one  system,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  trusts  to  man  to 
raise  man  ;  the  other  allies  itself  to  a  strength  and 
a  love  that  are  divine  ;  and,  appealing  as  they  do 
to  different  elements  in  human  nature,  both  alike 
have  their  special  work  and  function.  Once 
established,  the  new  settlement  no  doubt  ■will 
enlist  the  support  and  the  sympathy  of  many 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Methodism  who  can  find 
no  place  in  existing  institutions. 

THE  LINCOLN  PROSECUTION. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  may 
very  probably  prove  a  great  historic  landmark  ;  in 
any  case,  everyone  recognises  it  as  the  most 
momentous  event  that  has  happened  in  the 
English  Church  during  our  generation.  For  once 
the  real  issue  of  the  struggle  is  unclouded.  It  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  images,  of  meaningless 
ritual,  nor  of  subtle  doctrine  interesting  to 
students  of  religious  philosophy  but  to  none 
beside.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
sacerdotal  character  of  the  priesthood  is  the  point 
in  question,  and  the  view  which  a  man  takes  of 
such  a  question  as  this  must  radically  and  pro- 
foundly afiect  the  character  of  his  religious  life. 
A  man  may  believe  either  of  tAvo  theories  :  that 
he  has  direct  access  to  the  Divine  Presence  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions,  in  the  hours  of 
sacred  joy,  or  when  the  burden  of  sin  is  upon  him, 
and  that  no  human  being  can  come  between  him 
and  God  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  ordained  of 
God,  speaking  and  acting  in  His  name,  stands  a 
class  of  men  endowed  with  mysterious  powers  and 
prerogatives  more  than  human  ;  bnt  whichever  of 
the  two  theories  he  believes,  it  must  colour  his 
whole  thought  and  faith  and  feeling.  Now  if  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  on  so  vital  a 
point  as  this  is  disputed  or  disputable,  it  is 
essential  that  the  matter  should  be  settled,  and 


that  without  delay,  for  though  law  and  litigation 
arc  not  pleasant,  chaos  is  even  worse.  No  private 
virtues,  however  eminent,  no  charms  of  personal 
character,  however  fascinating,  can  be  ai)pealed  to 
in  a  case  like  this  ;  the  issue  is  too  nuimentous  to 
admit  of  such  trivial  and  insignificant  con- 
siderations, and  Dr.  King  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  recognise  the  fact. 

A  EEMARKABLR  MOVEMENT. 

To  thousands  both  within  and  without  the 
Church  of  England,  who,  throughout  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  long  and  severe  illness,  have  anxi- 
ously watched  for  any  signs  of  returning  healtli 
and  strength,  it  will  be  a  real  joy  to  know  that 
the  tide  seems  at  last  to  have  turned,  and  that 
there  Ls  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  Bishop  may 
be  in  time  restored  to  the  work  which  he  loves  so 
well ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  vigour  and  energy  of 
former  days,  but  yet  able  to  control,  direct,  and 
inspire.  How  he  has  laboured,  how  he  has  spent 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  diocese,  only  those 
who  stand  nearest  to  him  can  fully  know;  but  the 
results  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  side.  He  has  put  new  life  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  Church  far  and  wide.  P'ive  years  ago  he 
made  an  appeal  for  new  churches  and  instituted 
a  special  building  fund.  He  asked  for  twenty- 
three  churches  and  mission-rooms,  knowing,  in- 
deed, that  these  would  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  vast  population  around,  but  thinking 
that  this  was  as  much  as  he  could  fairly  hope  to 
get.  But  more  has  been  done,  far  more  than  this ; 
for,  writing  from  his  sick-room  at  Bournemouth, 
he  is  able  to  report  that  twenty -two  churches  and 
twenty-one  mission-rooms  have  been  secured  in 
answer  to  his  appeal ;  that  most  of  them  are 
already  completed  and  in  use,  and  that  the  fund 
raised  for  this  special  object  alone,  during  the  last 
five  years,  amounts  to  £138,000,  in  spite  of  the 
commercial  depression  which,  in  Durham,  has 
been  particularly  severe.  It  is  a  splendid  response 
to  the  devotion  of  a  great  Christian  leader. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  HELP. 

All  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  North  and 
East  of  England  will  rememl)cr  the  great  storm 
that  swept  over  the  country  on  the  8th  of 
February  last.  It  was  terrible  on  shore  ;  there 
was  a  sound  as  of  battle  in  the  night,  and  the 
day  rose  on  a  scene  of  destruction.  But  while 
we  were  safe  on  shore,  tlie  fishing  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea  felt  the  full  violence  of  the  gale,  and 
ship  after  ship  went  down.  From  among  the 
seamen  who  had  gone  out  from  (Jrimsby  alone, 
69  lives  were  lost,  and  the  loss  fell  almost 
as  heavily  on  the  other  ports  along  the  East 
Coast.     In  the  three  towns  of  Grimsby,  Hull,  and 
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Yarmouth,  this  oue  storm  has  made  55  widows 
and  136  orphans,  left  for  the  most  part  without 
resources  of  any  kind.  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck, 
Avho  has  given  us  these  details,  as  chaiiman  of  the 
management  committee  of  the  Royal  Fund  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Orphans  of  Sea  Fishermen, 
makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  special  help  in  tliis 
time  of  urgent  need.  The  fund  is  already  heavily 
burdened,  and  needs  additional  assistance,  which 
it  should  certainly  secure.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  House  of  Conivions, 
Westminster. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  examined  the  organisation 
of  our  educational  system  as  it  now  exists  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  startled  by  one  strange 
characteristic — the  absolute  separation  of  our 
elementary  from  our  higher  education.  The 
teachers  in  our  elementary  schools,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  have  all  been  trained  in  special 
institutions  and  under  very  similar  conditions ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  a  system  narrow  in  itself 
and  narrowing  in  its  influence,  and  from  the 
Jiigher  developments  of  literature  and  science  they 
are  as  far  as  may  be  debarred.  It  is  a  vicious 
system,  and  its  worst  vice  is  this — that  it  excludes 
from  the  work  of  elementary  education  the  very 
people  who  may  be  the  best  fitted  for  that 
particular  function,  if  they  refuse  to  stunt  their 
powers  and  to  cramp  their  intellectual  growth. 
At  the  two  older  Universities  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  rapidly  increasing. 
They  feel  that  they  are  not  doing  for  elementary 
teachers  what  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  within  the  reach  of  selected 
candidates  those  ampler  opportunities  of  study 
and  culture  which  they  could  obtain  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge  ;  the  concessions  that  might  be 
necessary  on  their  side  the  Universities  would 
readily  make.  And  though  it  may  seem  in  itself  a 
slight  thing  that  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
■will  teach  in  our  Board  and  National  Schools 
sliould  spend  two  or  tliree  years  of  study  at  places 
rich  both  in  historic  traditions  and  in  promise  for 
the  future,  •where  they  will  form  new  associations 
and  come  into  contact  with  new  influences,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  depreciate  the 
importance  even  of  a  change  apparently  so 
slight.  For  when  you  touch  the  leaders  you 
touch  the  Avhole  force,  creating  a  new  sense  of 
dignity  and  responsibility,  and  binding  together 
in  one  body  parts  that  should  be  united  in  spirit 
and  in  aim  though  now  severed  and  isolated. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD 

KING   MILAN'S   ABDICATION. 

King  Milan's  abdication  has  fallen  on  Europe 
like  a  thunderbolt,  for  just  because  it  had  been 
rumoured  beforehand  nobody  believed  it.     Now 


that  it  has  come,  it  seems  to  have  shattered  the 
last  hopes  of  peace,  and  vnth  the  ];eturn  of  spring 
great  armies  may  once  more  be  on  the  march. 
For  a  young  nation  like  Servia  nothing  could 
have  been  more  cruel,  or  for  the  little  king  who 
may  reign  but  cannot  govern.  With  his  mother 
banished,  and  deserted  by  his  father,  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  impetuoiis  politicians, 
and  crushed  between  the  rival  empires  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  his  will  be  a  sunless  and  joyless 
life.  The  best  thing  one  can  wish  for  him  is  that 
his  reign  may  be  brief  if  it  must  be  stormy. 
The  saddest  sight  perhaps  in  the  world  is  a 
boy-king ;  but  the  destinies  of  the  nations  are 
always  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  He 
can  overrule  the  intrigues  of  men  to  subserve  His 
own  great  purposes. 

COMMANDER  CAMERON'S  SLAVERY  CRUSADE. 

Commander  Cameron's  scheme  for  suppressing 
the  slave  trade  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  is 
at  once  bold  and  simple.  Starting  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  he  would  establish  a  chain  of  stations 
touching  all  the  lakes  and  stretching  southwards 
as  far  as  the  Zambesi,  which  he  would  alwaj's 
keep  as  an  open  water-way.  A  small  band  of 
Europeans,  settled  at  points  along  the  line,  with 
a  force  of  black  troops  at  their  control,  would 
both  open  up  the  country  for  commerce  and  Avould 
command  all  the  great  slave  routes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  traffic  almost  impossible  on 
that  side  of  the  continent.  To  make  the  scheme 
complete,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  suggested,  to  connect  the  lakes 
by  a  new  Caledonian  canal,  and  to  open  up  the 
way  northwards  along  the  Nile,  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza  to  Khartoum.  The  task  is  great  but  not 
impossible,  and  if  the  nation  could  be  once  stirred 
and  roused  from  its  apathy,  the  whole  condition  of 
Africa  might  be  changed  in  a  few  years.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  we  are  to  act  at  all, 
we  must  act  at  once,  for  the  horrors  of  the  hateful 
traffic  are  growing,  while  the  continent  is  being 
depopulated  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year. 
And  as  for  the  money,  if  we  want  to  find  it,  we 
can  find  it.  The  millions  which  even  a  little  war 
like  that  in  Abyssinia  cost  us  would  more  than 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  Commander  Cameron's 
scheme. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  NAPLES. 

A  protest  against  cruelty  and  wrong-doing  is 
never  wasted,  for  though  it  may  be  long  in  pro- 
ducing any  visible  I'esult,  it  is  sure  to  do  its  work 
at  last.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
comes  to  us  from  Naples.  Some  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  ago,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  a 
vivid  account  was  published  in  the  Times  of  the 
barbarity  with  which  animals  of  all  kinds  were 
habitually  treated  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the 
people  of  Naples  in  particular.     A  great  deal  of 
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feeling  was  arouseil  and  much  indignation  ex- 
pressed, as  the  facts  became  known  and  were 
copied  from  one  newspaper  by  another.  The 
Italians,  always  sensitive  to  foreign  opinion, 
took  the  matter  up  ;  help  was  given  by  English 
residents  and  visitors,  and  at  Naples  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place.  The  Zoolila,  the 
local  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  has  been  strengthened  ;  funds  have  been 
contributed  to  maintain  inspectors,  and  already 
a  large  amount  of  useful  work  has  been  done, 
especially  in  relieving  cattle  drawing  heavily 
loaded  wagons. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

A  CRISIS  IN   THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  reached 
a  crisis  in  its  history.  For  the  last  eight  j'ears 
its  financial  position  has  been  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  debt  has  been  staved  off  by  special 
efforts  and  by  an  exceptional  number  of  legacies. 
But  now  the  turning  point  has  been  reached, 
and  the  decision  must  be  made  once  for  all, 
whether  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society 
will  permanently  increase  its  funds,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Society  must  withdraw 
from  work  which  it  has  undertaken.  No  further 
delay  is  possible.  The  stations  have  already 
been  fixed  upon  which  must  lirst  be  sacrificed, 
if  bitter  necessity  requires,  and,  however  painful 
and  humiliating  it  may  be,  the  step  is  inevitable 
unless  the  position  of  affairs  is  at  once  trans- 
formed. So  far  as  contributions  are  concerned 
there  has  been  no  real  decrease,  although  the 
special  funds  have  to  some  extent  impaired  the 
ordinary  income  ;  but  the  Avork  grows  and  the 
income  is  stationary — in  that  fact  lies  the  whole 
difficulty.  The  missionaries  have  already  made 
what  sacrifices  they  can  ;  the  directors  have  done 
their  best  with  time,  and  thought,  and  money  ; 
What  will  the  churches  of  the  country  do  ?  That 
is  the  question  now.  £15,000  a  year  must  be 
added  to  the  annual  income  to  carry  on  the 
present  work  ;  £10,000  to  meet  the  urgent  and 
immediate  needs.  Surely  they  will  not  fail  to 
raise  it. 

A  DRAMATIC  STORY. 

The  full  account  of  recent  events  at  Uganda 
reads  more  like  a  romance  than  a  missionary 
report,  and  is  far  more  rich  in  interest  than  most 
sensation  novels.  First  of  all  we  see  the  hatred 
felt  by  the  people  against  Mwanga,  the  cruel  and 
cowardly  despot,  rising  and  growing  ;  then  follows 
the  bloodless  revolution  organised  by  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  Readers,  or  Reformers,  acting 
in  concert.  A  better  order  of  things  seems  estab- 
lished. A  new  king,  Kiwewa,  is  set  upon  the 
throne;  the  old  officials  are  dismissed  and  tiieir 
places   filled,   for   the  most   part,  by  Christians. 


And  now  the  Arabs,  afraid  that  their  inlluence 
may  be  destroyed,  interfere,  stir  uj)  jealousy 
among  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians, 
and  work  upon  the  suspicions  of  the  king,  who 
fears  lest  he  should  be  dotlironod  like  his  pre- 
decessor. A  sudden  storm  breaks  out ;  the 
Christians  are  attacked  and  defeated;  tlieir  places 
at  court  are  filled  by  friends  of  the  Arabs.  The 
missionaries  are  made  prisoners,  their  houses 
plundered  ;  and  finally.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
together,  bretliren  in  misfortune,  thej'  are  banished 
from  the  land,  with  the  warning  that  no  white 
man  will  be  suffered  to  return  till  the  whole  land 
has  accepted  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  Even  now 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  adventures,  for  the 
story  of  the  voyage  is  more  eventful  still.  We 
read  how  the  missionaries  were  sent  away  nearly 
naked,  all  but  empty-handed,  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  food  and  a  little  stock  of  cowries,  all  jiacked 
together  on  one  boat ;  how  they  were  upset  by  a 
hippopotamus  in  the  river,  losing  several  of  their 
party  in  the  deep  water,  and  how  they  made  their 
way  at  last  to  Usambiro,  where  they  found  a 
hearty  welcome  from  their  friend  and  comrade, 
Mr.  Mackay.  Strangely  enough,  Mwanga,  who 
had  treated  both  missionaries  and  followers  so 
badly,  had  fled  in  the  same  direction,  and  had 
already  sent  a  piteous  appeal  for  help  and  pro- 
tection. The  Arabs  whom  he  had  trusted  while 
in  power  proved  false  to  him  in  his  time  of  need, 
and  he  now  turned  to  those  who  owed  him  so 
little  kindness.  Not  often  does  punishment 
follow  so  swiftly  after  sin. 

A  MISSIONARY  LANDWEHR, 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay  makes  a  novel  and 
striking  suggestion  in  the  Methodist  Recorder. 
In  Germany,  he  reminds  us,  young  men  put  oil' 
their  entrance  into  business  for  three  years,  and 
serve  their  country  in  the  ranks.  Cannot  the 
same  idea,  he  asks,  be  carried  out  in  the  mis- 
sionary system  ?  There  are  places — and  Nega- 
patam,  where  he  himself  Is  stationed,  is  one  of 
them — at  which  there  is  abundance  of  work  to  be 
done  by  a  missionary  who  knows  no  language 
save  his  own  ;  in  the  college,  among  English 
artisans,  and  with  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  Christian  schools.  The  experiment  is  certainly 
worth  a  trial,  for  even  if  a  few  volunteers  offered 
themselves  who  could  live  during  their  service 
at  their  own  charges,  they  would  reinforce  the 
band  of  workers  in  a  most  admirable  way,  without 
throwing  any  additional  burden  on  the  funds  of 
the  society  with  which  they  might  happen  to  be 
connected.  And,  as  Mr.  Findlay  adds,  with 
perfect  truth,  two  or  three  years  so  spent  would 
bear  fruit  through  all  after  life,  and  men  would 
go  l)ack  to  their  business  or  profession  with  a 
training  for  God's  work,  and  an  interest  in 
missionary  work  that  would  be  a  blessing  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Church. 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  ON   MISSIONS. 

In  the  recent  controversy  about  missionary 
methods  and  results  the  critics  have  most  certainly 
not  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  Here  and 
there  they  may  have  scored  a  point,  but  their 
impeachment  as  a  whole  has  been  met  and 
disproved.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  which 
the  friends  of  missions  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind — that  by  indulging  in  personalities  they 
will  but  prejudice  and  weaken  their  own  case. 
For  instance,  it  is  no  reply  to  Mr.  Caine  to  taunt 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  being  an  admirer 
and  follower  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  for  a  man's 
political  opinions,  however  perverse,  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  value  of  his  testimony  or  impair 
his  authority  when  concerned  with  questions  of 
an  absolutely  different  kind.  And  in  the  same 
way,  to  declare  that  because  Canon  Taylor  holds 
a  comfortable  living  without  much  work,  spend- 
ing his  summers  in  England  and  his  winters 
abroad,  he  is  not  entitled  to  point  out  a  more 
excellent  way  of  missionary  enterprise,  if  one 
exists,  or  to  expose  errors  in  missionary 
finance,  if  he  can  find  them,  is  surely  a  fallacy 
and  a  blunder  too.  To  argue  in  this  way  is  to 
throw  away  the  victory,  and  any  who  are  tempted 
to  do  so  would  do  well  to  leave  the  task  of 
controversy  to  cooler  heads  and  keener  wits 
than  their  own. 

ASCETICISM  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

In  many  quarters  just  now  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  glorify  asceticism,  and  to  declare 
its  practice  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of 
missionary  success,  at  any  rate,  in  Eastern  lands. 
Christian  teachers  are  warned  that  they  must  not 
expect  to  make  converts  unless  they  approach 
those  whom  they  teach  not  as  foreigners  but  as 
natives,  and  are  advised  to  imitate  the  dress,  the 
habit,  and  the  austerities  of  the  saints  and  holy 
men  of  the  East.  Asceticism,  no  doubt,  has  its 
virtues ;  but  it  does  not,  so  far  as  experience  shows, 
produce  the  results  attributed  to  it,  and  this  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Blakesley  proves  very  clearly  in  a 
very  candid  and  outspoken  paper  published  in  the 
Indian  Churchman.  He  gives  us  four  instances, 
with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  Mr.  Bowen, 
in  Bombay,  following  this  method  in  every  particu- 
lar, "got  admiration  from  his  countrymen,  respect 
and  affection  from  the  heathen — everything  but 
converts."  Father  O'Neill,  who  went  all  lengths 
in  enduring  hardships,  "  scarcely  baptised  a  single 
person."  The  Salvation  Army,  with  their  "reck- 
less expenditure  of  life,  which  to  many  seems 
culpable,  have  achieved  results  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  effort  made"  ;  while  the  Oxford 
mission  in  Calcutta,  with  which  Mr.  Blakesley  is 
connected — a  mission  singled  out  for  special  praise 
by  those  who  could  see  no  good  elsewhere — has 


' '  succeeded  in  influencing,  attracting,  and  propi- 
tiating, but  not  as  yet,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
in  converting."  Whatever  other  advantages  such 
a  system  may  have,  it  cannot  rest  its  claim  at 
present  upon  any  special  success  in  conversions. 
And,  furthermore,  adds  Mr.  Blakesley,  if  it  is 
foolish  to  attempt  to  "  make  Asiatics  or  Africans 
into  middle-class  English  Philistines,"  is  it  less 
absurd  for  English  missionaries  "to  try  to  turn 
themselves  into  clumsy  and  out-caste  Hindus  "  ? 

IV.— OUR  MEjNIORIAL  RECORD. 

THE  REV.    J.    G.    WOOD. 

Widely  as  Mr.  Wood's  death  will  be  regretted, 
nowhere  will  it  cause  a  more  genuine  sorrow  than 
among  the  readers  of  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
For  very  many  years,  in  fact,  almost  from  the 
outset,  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  con- 
triliutors  ;  for  he  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  all  that  he  wrote  had  a  peculiar 
charm.  He  must  always  have  had  a  natural 
faculty  for  exposition,  but  his  special  power  must 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  variety  and  breadth 
of  his  experience.  His  life  was  not  spent  in  work 
of  one  kind.  He  had  studied  man  as  well  as  Nature. 
As  chaplain,  first  to  the  Boatmen's  Floating 
Chapel  and  then  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
by  direct  and  personal  contact  with  men  of  all 
kinds,  he  must  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
character  which,  to  the  writer  of  books  who  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  face  to  face  with  his  audience, 
is  a  gift  beyond  price.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  poet 
like  poor  Richard  Jefferies,  whose  worth  even  now 
the  world  has  still  to  learn,  nor  had  he  the  genius 
of  Buckland  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  one  in  our  time  has  done  so  much  to  popularise 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He  wrote  about 
birds  and  beasts,  shells  and  sea- weed,  moths  and 
beetles  ;  about  the  friends  and  foes  of  our  gardens, 
the  plagues  and  the  pets  of  our  homes.  A  mere 
list  of  his  books  and  important  papers  would  more 
than  fill  a  column,  nor  would  this  adequately 
represent  his  work,  for  during  the  last  few  years 
he  had  delivered  lectures  on  Zoology  and  kindred 
subjects  at  schools  and  institutes  all  over  the 
country,  illustrating  the  lectures  by  sketches 
which  he  himself  had  prepared,  and  winning  no 
less  success  on  the  platform  than  he  had  already 
won  with  the  pen.  He  was  never  idle.  Even  when 
travelling  about  on  his  lecturing  tours,  the  type- 
writer was  a  constant  companion,  and  many  an 
article  for  our  readers  was  written  by  it  as  it  lay 
on  his  knees  in  the  railway  carriage.  We  this 
month  publish  his  concluding  paper  on  "Ants  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  and  will  next  month  give 
the  first  of  two  papers  on  Baby  Birds,  the  com- 
pletion  of  which  only  came  from  his  hand  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 
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THE   STORY  OF  A   STRUGGLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARK, 

Author  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  of  Ouangk  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  IX.— THE  STORMING  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

"  Now  hearts. 
Be  ribbed  with  iron  for  this  one  attempt : 
Set  ope  yoiir  sluices  ;  send  the  vigorous  blood 
Through  every  active  limb  for  our  relief." 

"  Now  they  begin  tlie  tragic  play, 
And  with  thtir  smoky  cauuoii  banish  day." 

"  Endure  and  conquer.     God  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes  : 
Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care  ; 
An  hour  will  come  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  sorrows  jiast,  as  benefits  of  Fate." 

THE  Senora  was  already  dressed.  She 
turned  with  a  face  full  of  fear  and  anger 
to  her  daughters  as  they  entered  her  room. 

"  These  American  diahlos  !  they  are 
attacking  the  city.  They  will  take  it,  that 
is  to  be  expected ;  who  can  fight  diablos  ? 
and  what  is  to  come  of  us  ?  Oh,  Antonia  ! 
why  did  you  prevent  Fray  Ignatius  ?  we 
might  now  have  been  safe  in  the  convent  "  ; 
and  Eachela  nodded  her  head  in  assent, 
with  an  insufl'erable  air  of  reproof  and 
toleration. 

Antonia  saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  pleading  her  own  cause.  She  left 
Isabel  with  her  mother.  The  Senora's 
breakfast  was  waiting,  and  she  offered  to 
share  it  with  her  yoimgest  daughter. 
Antonia  went  down  stairs  to  prepare  for 
herself  some  coffee.  She  was  siu-prised  and 
pleased  to  find  it  made.  For  a  certain 
thought  had  come  to  Molly  in  the  night, 
and  she  had  acted  upon  it. 

"  The  praist  is  a  strange  praist  and 
almost  as  black  as  a  nagur,  and  I'd  be  a 
poor  body,  I  think,  to  let  him  be  meddling 
■wid  my  work.  Shm-e,  I  never  heard  of  the 
like  of  such  interfering  in  Ireland,  nor  in 
the  States  at  all !  "  Then  tm-ning  to  the 
Mexican  cook,  Manuel — "  you  may  lave  the 
the  alone  till  I  bees  done  wid  it." 

"  Fray  Ignatius  will  not  give  you  absolu- 
tion if  you  disobey  him." 

"  He  can  be  kaping  the  same  then. 
There  is  an  Irish  praist  at  San  Patricio, 
and  I'll  be  going  there  for  my  absolution, 
and  I'U  be  getting  none  any  nearer  that  an 
Irish  soul  will  be  a  pin  the  better  for.  I'll 
say  that,  standing  in  the  chm-ch,  to  the 
saints  themselves,  and  so  be  off  wid  you, 
and  let  the  fire  alone  tiU  I  bees  done 
wid  it." 

XYIII— 21 


But  it  was  not  Molly's  place  to  serve  the 
food  she  cooked,  and  she  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  the  serving.  When  she  had 
asserted  her  right  to  control  her  own  work, 
and  do  it  or  neglect  it  as  it  seemed  good  to 
'  herself  alone,  she  was  satisfied.  Over 
Antonia,  who  was  at  least  half  a  Mexican, 
she  acknowledged  a  Mexican  priest  to  have 
authority,  and  she  liad  no  intention  of 
interfering  beween  Fray  Ignatius  and  his 
lawful  flock.  She  was  smoking  her  pipe  by 
the  fire  when  Antonia  entered  the  kitchen, 
and  she  neither  lifted  her  eyes  nor  spoke  to 
her. 

Against  such  unreasonable  isolation 
Antonia  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  anger, 
and  she  heard  with  satisfaction  the  regular 
crack  of  the  rifles.  Her  thought  was — 
"they  will  make  these  people  find  their 
tongues  also  very  soon."  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  information,  and  as 
she  ate  her  roll  and  drank  her  coffee  she 
was  considering  how  they  could  gain  it.  For 
even  if  Fray  Ignatius  were  able  to  visit 
them,  his  report  would  be  coloured  by  his 
prejudices  and  his  desires,  and  could  not  be 
relied  on. 

Her  heart  fluttered  and  sank,  she  was 
hot  and  cold,  sanguine  and  fearful.  She 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  suspense  un- 
relieved by  any  reliable  word,  for  the  siege 
might  be  a  long  one.  San  Antonio  was 
strongly  walled  and  defended.  The  Alamo 
fortress  stood  in  its  centre,  it  had  forty- 
eight  cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men.  Before  it  could  be  reached  the  city 
had  to  be  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
in  the  main  fight  desperately  for  their 
homes. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  mother 
she  pointed  out  these  facts  to  her.  "Let 
me  wi-ite  to  Lopez  Navarro,  mi  madre,  he 
is  a  friend." 

"  Of  the  Americans,  .?/." 

"  Of  fi'eedom.     He  will  send  us  word." 

"  Are  you  forgetful  of  what  is  moral 
and  respectable,  Antonia  ?  That  a  young 
lady  should  write  to  Lopez  Navarro — a 
man  that  is  immarried— is  such  a  thing 
as  never  before  happened !  He  would 
think  the  world  had  come  to  an  end, 
or  worse." 

"  Dear    mother,    in    a    time    of    trouble 
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like  this,  who  would  thiuk  wrong  of  us  ? 
Surely  you  might  write." 

"As  you  say,  Antonia.  Tell  me,  then, 
who  will  take  the  letter  ?  " 

"  The  peon  Ortiz  will  take  it.  This 
morning  he  brought  in  wood  and  kindled 
the  fire,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  the  kindness 
of  his  heart." 

After  some  further  persuasion  the  Senora 
agreed  to  write,  and  Ortiz  undertook  the 
commission  with  a  nod  of  understanding. 
Then  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  to  listen  and  to  watch ;  fortunately, 
however,  Rachela  found  the  centre  of  in- 
terest among  the  servants  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  Senora  and  her  daughters  could 
converse  without  espionage. 

Just  after  sunset  a  letter  arrived  from 
Navarro.  Rachela  lingered  in  the  room  to 
learn  its  contents,  but  the  Senora  having 
read  them  passed  the  letter  to  Antonia  and 
Isabel,  and  Rachela  saw  with  anger  that 
Antonia,  having  carefully  considered  it, 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  And  yet  the  news  it 
brought  was  not  unfavourable  : — 

"  Senora  Maria  Flores  Worth, — 

"  I  send  this  on  December  the  fifth, 
in  the  year  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Lady, 
1835.  It  is  my  honour  and  pleasure  to  tell 
jou  that  the  Americans,  having  performed 
miracles  of  valour,  reached  the  Plaza  this 
•afternoon.  Here  the  main  body  of  the 
Mexican  troops  received  them,  and  there 
has  been  severe  fighting.  At  sunset  the 
Mexicans  retreated  within  the  Alamo.  The 
Texans  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Veramendi  House  and  the  portion  of  the 
■city  surrounding  it.  There  has  been  a 
great  slaughter  of  our  poor  countrymen.  I 
•charge  myself  whenever  I  pass  the  Plaza 
to  say  a  Paternoster  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  feU  there.  Senora  Maria  Flores  Worth, 
I  kiss  your  hands.  I  kiss  also  the  hands  of 
the  Senorita  Antonia,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Senorita  Isabel,  and  I  make  haste  to  sign 
myself, 

"Your  servant, 

"  Lopez  Navakro." 

This  little  confidence  between  mother  and 
daughters  restored  the  tone  of  feeling  be- 
tween them.  They  had  something  to  talk 
of,  personal  and  exclusive  ;  in  the  fear  and 
uncertainty  they  forgot  priestly  interdiction, 
and  clung  to  each  other  with  that  affection 
which  is  the  strength  of  danger  and  the 
comforter  of  sorrow. 

On  the  following  day  the  depression 
deepened.     The  sounds  of  battle  were  closer 


at  hand.  The  Mexican  servants  had  an  air 
of  insolence  and  triumph.  Antonia  feared 
for  the  evening's  report — if,  indeed,  Navarro 
should  be  able  to  send  one  ; '  she  feared 
more  when  she  saw  the  messenger  early  in 
the  afternoon.  "  Too  early  is  often  worse 
than  too  late,"  the  proverb  shivered  upon 
her  trembling  lips  as  she  took  the  letter 
from  him.  The  three  women  read  it  to- 
gether with  sinking  hearts  : — 

"  Senora  Maria  Flores  Worth, — 

"  This  on  the  sixth  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Lady, 
1835.  The  brave,  the  illustrious  Colonel 
Milam  is  dead.  I  watched  him  three  hours 
in  to-day's  fight.  A  man  so  calm  was  in- 
conceivable. He  was  smiling  when  the  ball 
struck  him — when  he  fell.  The  Texans 
after  his  loss  retired  to  their  quarters.  This 
was  at  the  hour  of  eleven.  At  the  hour  of 
one  the  Mexicans  made  another  sortie  from 
the  Alamo.  The  Texans  rushed  to  meet 
them  with  an  incredible  vengeance.  Their 
leader  was  General  Burleson.  He  showed 
himself  to  General  Cos  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 
Such  men  are  not  to  be  fought.  General 
Cos  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Alamo. 
The  battle  is  over  for  to-day.  On  this 
earth,  the  soul  has  but  a  mortal  sword. 
The  water  in  the  river  is  red  with  blood, 
the  Plaza  is  covered  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  I  have  the  honour  to  tell 
you  that  these  '  miserables '  are  being 
attended  to  by  the  noble,  the  charitable 
Senor  Doctor  Worth.  As  1  write,  he 
is  kneeling  among  them.  My  soul  adores 
his  humanity.  I  humbly  kiss  your  hands, 
Senora,  and  the  hands  of  your  exalted 
daughters. 

"  Lopez  Navarro." 

Until  midnight  this  letter  furnished  the 
anxious,  loving  women  with  an  unceasing 
topic  of  interest.  The  allusion  to  her 
husband  made  the  Senora  weep.  She 
retired  to  her  oratory  and  poured  out  her 
love  and  her  fears  in  holy  salutations,  in 
thanksgivings,  and  entreaties. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  ominous 
lull  in  the  atmosphere.  As  men  run  back- 
ward to  take  a  longer  leap  forward,  so  both 
armies  were  taking  breath  for  a  fiercer 
struggle.  Li  the  Worth  residencia  the 
suspei.se  was  becoming  hourly  harder  to 
endure.  The  Senora  and  her  daughters 
were  hardly  conscious  of  the  home-life 
around  them.  In  that  wonderful  folk- speech 
which  so  often  touches  foundation  truths, 
they  were  not  all  there.      Their  nobler   part 
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had  projected  itself  beyond  its  limitations. 
It  was  really  in  the  struggle.  It  mattered 
httle  to  them  now  whether  food  were 
cooked  or  not ;  they  were  neither  hungry 
nor  sleepy  ;  existence  was  prayer  and 
expectation. 

Just  before  sunset  Antonia  saw  Don  Lopez 
coming  through  the  garden.     The  Senora, 


accompanied  by  her  daughters, 
went  to  meet  him.  His  face  was 
perplexed  and  troubled  : 

"  General  Cos  has  been  joined 
by  Ugartechea  with  three  hundred 
men,"  he  said;  "  you  will  see  now 
that  the  fight  will  be  still  more 
determined." 

And  before  daylight  broke  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
Americans  attacked  the  Alamo. 
The  black  flag  waved  above  them, 
the  city  itself  had  the  stillness  of 
death,  but  for  hours  the  dull  roar 
and  the  clamorous  tumult  went 
on  without  cessation.  The  Senova 
lay  upon  her  bed  motionless,  with 
hands  tightly  locked.  She  had 
exhausted  feeling  and  was  passive. 
Antonia  and  Isabel  wandered 
from  window  to  window,  hoping 
to  see  some  token  which  would 
indicate  the  course  of  events. 

Nothing  was  visible  but  the  ferocious  flag 
flying  out  above  the  desperate  men  fighting 
below  it.  So  black,  so  cruel,  and  defiant 
it  looked  !  It  seemed  to  dai'ken  and  fill  the 
whole  atmosphere  around  it.  And  though 
the  poor  women  had  not  dared  to  whisper 
to  each  other  what  it  said  to  them,  they 
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knew  in  their  own  hearts  that  it  meant,  if 
the  Americans  failed,  the  instant  and  brutal 
massacre  of  every  prisoner. 

The  husband  and  father  were  under  its 
inhuman  shadow,  so  most  probably  were 
Darius  Grant  and  Luis  Alveda  ;  it  was 
even  likely  that  Jack  might  have  returned 
ere  the  fight,  and  be  with  the  besiegers. 
Every  time  they  went  to  the  window  it 
filled  their  hearts  with  horror. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  it  suddenly 
disappeared.  Antonia  watched  it  breath- 
lessly. Several  times  before  it  had  been 
dropped  by  some  American  rifle,  but  this 
time  it  was  not  as  speedily  replaced.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  uttered  a  shrill  cry.  It  was 
in  a  voice  so  strained,  so  piercing,  so  unhke 
her  own,  that  the  Senora  leaped  from  her 
bed.  Antonia  turned  to  meet  her  mother 
with  white,  parted  lips.  She  was  speech- 
less with  excess  of  feeling,  but  she  pointed 
to  the  Alamo.  The  black  flag  was  no 
longer  there  !  A  white  one  was  flying  in 
its  place. 

"  It  is  a  surrender  !  gasped  Antonia  ;  "it 
is  a  surrender !  "  and  as  if  in  response  to  her 
words,  a  mighty  shout  and  a  simultaneous 
salute  of  rifles  hailed  the  emblem  of  victory. 

An  hour  afterwards  a  little  Mexican  boy 
came  running  with  all  his  speed.  He  brought 
a  few  lines  from  Don  Lopez.  They  had 
evidently  been  written  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
on  a  piece  of  paper  torn  from  his  pocket- 
book  ;  but  oh !  how  Avelcome  they  were. 
The  very  lack  of  formality  gave  to  them  a 
certain  hurry  of  good  fortune. 

"  May  you  and  yours  be  God's  care  for 
many  years  to  come,  Senora  !  The  Mexicans 
have  surrendered  the  Alamo,  and  asked  for 
quarter ;  these  noble  minded  Americans 
have  given  it.  The  Sehor  Doctor  will  bring 
you  good  news.     I  rejoice  with  you. 

"  Lopez  Navarro." 

Death  and  captivity  had  been  turned 
away  from  their  home,  and  the  first  im- 
pulse of  these  pious,  simple-hearted  women 
was  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Then  Anto- 
nia remembered  the  uncomfortable  state  of 
the  household,  and  the  probable  necessities 
of  the  men  coming  back  from  mortal  strife 
and  the  shadow  of  death. 

She  found  that  the  news  had  already 
changed  the  domestic  atmosphere.  Every 
servant  was  attending  to  his  duty,  every 
one  professed  a  great  joy  in  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  Sehor.  And  what  a  happy 
impetus  the  hope  gave  to  her  own  hands  ! 
How  delightful  it  was   to    be   once    more 


arranging  the  evening  meal,  and  brightening 
the  rooms  with  fire  and  light. 

Soon  after  dark  they  heard  the  swing  of 
the  garden  gate,  the  tramp  of  rapid  foot- 
steps, and  the  high  pitched  voices  of  excited 
men.  The  door  was  flung  wide  ;  the  Senora 
forgot  that  it  was  cold,  she  went  with 
outstretched  arms  to  meet  her  husband ; 
Dare  and  Luis  were  with  him  ;  they  were 
black  with  the  smoke  of  battle  ;  their 
clothing  was  torn  and  bloodstained,  the 
awful  hght  of  the  fierce  struggle  was  still 
upon  their  faces ;  but  they  walked  like 
heroes,  and  the  glory  of  the  deeds  they  had 
done,  crowned  with  its  humanity,  made 
them  appear  to  the  women  that  loved  them 
but  a  httle  lower  than  the  angels. 

Doctor  Worth  held  his  wife  close  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  her  tears  of  joy  away,  and 
murmured  upon  her  lips  the  teuderest  words 
a  woman  ever  hears — the  words  a  man  never 
perfectly  learns  till  he  has  loved  his  wife 
through  a  quarter  of  a  centm-y  of  change, 
and  sorrow,  and  anxiety.  And  what  could 
Antonia  give  Dare  but  the  embrace,  the 
kiss,  the  sweet  whispers  of  love  and  pride, 
which  were  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  both 
hearts  ? 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Luis  and  Isabel.  The  traditions  of 
caste  and  country,  the  social  bonds  of 
centuries,  held  them.  But  Isabel  snapped 
them  asunder.  She  looked  at  Luis.  His  eyes 
were  alight  with  love  for  her,  his  handsome 
face  was  transfigured  with  the  nobility  of 
the  emotions  that  possessed  him.  In  spite 
of  his  disordered  dress,  he  was  incomparably 
handsome.  When  he  said  "  anr/el  inio," 
and  bent  to  kiss  her  hand,  she  lifted  her 
lovely  face  to  his,  she  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  she  cried  softly  on  his  breast, 
whispering  sweet  little  diminutives  of 
affection  and  pride.  Such  hours  as  followed 
are  very  rare  in  this  life,  and  they  are 
nearly  always  bought  with  a  great  price — 
paid  for  in  advance  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
or  earned  by  such  faithful  watching  and 
patient  waiting  as  touches  the  very  citadel 
of  life. 

The  men  were  hungry,  they  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day.  How  delicious  was  their 
meal !  How  happy  and  merry  it  made  the 
Senora,  and  Antonia,  and  Isabel  to  see  them 
empty  dish  after  dish  ;  to  see  their  unaffected 
enjoyment  of  the  warm  room  and  bright 
fire,  of  their  after-dinner  coffee  and  tobacco. 
There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  joy  of 
the  re-union — the  absence  of  Jack. 

"  His  disappointment  will  be  greater  than 
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oiirs,"   said  Jack's  father.     "  To  be  present  at  the 
freeing  of  his  native  city,  and  to  bring   his  first 
laurels   to  his  mother  was  the  brightest  dream 
Jack   had.      But  Jack  is  a  fine  rider,  and  is 
not  a  very  fine  marksman,  so  it  was  decided 
to    send   him   with   Houston  to   the   Con- 
vention.    We  expected  him  back  before 
the  attack  on  the  city  began.     Lideed, 
we  were  waiting  for  orders   from   the 
Convention  to  undertake  it." 

"Then  you  fought  without  orders, 
father?" 

"  Well,  yes,  Antonia,  in  a  way. 
Delays  in  war  are  as  dangerous  as  in 
love.  W^e  were  surrounded  by  dragoons 
who  scoured  the  country  in  every 
direction  to  prevent  our  foraging. 
San  Antonio  had  to  be  taken.  Soon 
done  was  well  done.  On  the  8rd  of 
December  Colonel  Milam  stepped  in 
fr-ont  of  the  ranks  and  asked  if  200  of 
the  men  would  go  with  him  and  storm 
the  city.  The  whole  1,100  stepped 
forward  and  gave  him  their  hand  and 
then'  word.  From  them  200  of  the  finest 
marksmen  were  selected." 

"I  have  to  say  that  was  a  great  scene, 
mi  Bohcrto.'" 

"The  greater  for  its  calmness,  I  think. 
There  was  no  shouting,  no  luu-rahing,  no 
obvious  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  the  simple 
assertion  of  serious  men,  determmed  to 
carry  out  their  object." 

"  And  you  stormed  San  Antonio  with  200 
men,  father?  " 

"But  every  man  was  a  picked  man.  A 
Mexican  could  not  show  his  head  above  the 
ramparts  and  hve.  We  had  no  powder  and 
ball  to  waste,  and  I  doubt  if  a  single  ball 
missed  its  aim." 

"  A  Mexican  is  like  a  Highland  Scot  in 
one  respect,"  said  Dare ;  "  he  fights  best  with 
steel.    They  are  good  cavalry  soldiers." 

"  There  are  no  finer  cavafry  in  the  world 
than  the  horsemen  from  Santa  Fe,  Dare  ; 
but  with  powder  and  ball  Mexicans  trust 
entirely  to  luck,  and  luck  is  nowhere  against 
Kentucky  sharp-shooters.  Their  balls  very 
seldom  reached  us,  though  we  were  close 
to  the  ramparts,  and  we  gathered  them  up 
by  thousands  and  sent  them  back  with  our 
double-Dupont  powder.  Then  they  did 
damage  enough.  Li  fact,  we  have  taken 
the  Alamo  with  Mexican  balls." 

"  Under  what  flag  did  you  fight,  Eoberto." 

"Under  the  Mexican  Republican  flag  of 
1824  ;  but,  indeed,  Maria,  I  do  not  think 
we  had  one  m  the  camp.  We  were  destitute 
of  all   the   trappings  of  war ;    we   had  no 


"It  filled  their  hearts  with  horror." 

uniforms,  no  music,  no  flags,  no  positive 
military  discipline  ;  but  we  had  one  heart 
and  mind,  and  one  object  in  view,  and  this 
four  days'  fight  has  sho^\^l  what  men  can  do 
who  are  moved  by  a  single  grand  idea." 

The  Senora  lay  upon  a  sofa,  the  doctor 
sat  by  her  side.  Gradually  their  conversation 
became  more  low  and  confidential.  They 
talked  of  their  sons  and  their  probable 
whereabouts,  of  all  that  the  Senora  and  her 
daughters  had  suffered  from  the  disaffection  of 
the  servants  and  the  attitude  taken  by  Fray 
Ignatius.  And  the  doctor  noticed  without 
much  surprise  that  his  wife's  pohtical  sym- 
pathies were  still  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
uncertainty.  She  could  not  avoid  prophesy- 
ing the  speedy  and  frightful  vengeance  of 
Mexico ;  she  treated  the  success  at  San 
Antonio  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  ; 
she  looked  forward  to  an  early  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

"  My  countrymen  are  known  to  me, 
Roberto,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  pride 
that  was  almost  a  hope  of  vengeance  ;  "they 
have  an  insurmountable  honoiu- ;  they  will 
revenge  this  insult  to  it  in  some  terrible 
way.  If  the  Gracious  Maria  hold  not  the 
hands  of  Santa  Anna  he  will  utterly  desti-oy 
the  Americans  !  He  will  be  like  a  tiger  that 
has  become  mad." 

"  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  Santa  Anna 
as  of  Fray  Ignatius.  Promise  me,  my  dear 
Maria,  that  you  will  not  sufier  yourself  or 
your  children  to  be  decoyed  by  him  into  a 
convent.     I  should  never  see  you  again." 
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The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  long 
and  eager.  Antonia,  talking  with  Dare  a 
little  apart,  could  not  avoid  hearing  it, 
and  feeling  great  interest  in  her  father's 
entreaties,  even  though  she  was  discussing 
with  Dare  the  plans  for  their  future  ;  for 
Dare  had  much  to  tell  his  betrothed.  During 
the  siege,  the  doctor  had  discovered  that  his 
intended  son-in-law  was  a  fine  surgeon. 
Dare  had,  with  great  dehcacy,  been  quite 
reticent  on  this  subject,  until  circumstances 
made  his  assistance  a  matter  of  life  and 
death ;  and  the  doctor  understood  and 
appreciated  the  young  man's  silence. 

"  He  thinks  I  might  have  a  touch  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy  ;  he  thinks  I  might  suspect 
him  of  wanting  a  partnership  as  well  as  a 
wife  ;  he  wishes  to  take  his  full  share  of  the 
dangers  of  war,  without  getting  behind  the 
shield  of  his  profession."  These  feelings 
the  doctor  understood,  and  he  passed  from 
Fray  Ignatius  to  this  pleasanter  topic  gladly. 

He  told  the  Senora  what  a  noble  son  they 
were  going  to  have.  He  said,  "  When  the 
war  is  over,  Maria  dear,  he  shall  marry 
Antonia." 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Roberto,  if  I 
should  give  them  the  fine  house  on  the 
Plaza  that  my  brother  Perfecto  left  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  that  you  will  be  the  best 
mother  in  the  world,  Maria.  I  then  will 
take  Dare  into  partnership ;  he  is  good  and 
clever,  and  I  am  a  little  weary  of  work.  I 
shall  enjoy  coming  home  earlier  to  you.  We 
will  go  riding  and  walking,  and  our  courting 
days  will  begin  again." 

"Maria  Santissima!  how  delightful  that 
will  be,  Roberto.  And  as  for  our  Isabel, 
shall  we  not  make  her  happy  also?  Luis 
should  have  done  as  his  own  family  have 
done  ;  a  young  man  to  go  against  his  mother 
and  his  uncles,  that  is  very  wicked ;  but  if 
we  forgive  that  fault,  well  then,  Luis  is  as 
good  as  good  bread." 

"  I  think  so.  He  began  the  study  of  the 
law — he  must  finish  it ;  he  must  learn  the 
American  laws  also.  I  am  not  a  poor  man, 
Maria  ;  I  will  give  Isabel  the  fortune  worthy 
of  a  Yturbide  or  a  Flores — a  fortune  that 
will  make  her  very  welcome  to  the  Alvedas." 

The  Senora  clasped  her  husband's  hand 
with  a  smile,  they  were  sweetening  their 
own  happiness  with  making  the  happiness 
of  their  children.  They  looked  first  at 
Antonia  :  she  sat  with  Dare  earnestly  talk- 
ing to  him  in  a  low  voice  ;  Dare  clasped  in 
his  own  the  dear  little  hand  that  had  been 
promised  to  him,  Antonia  bent  towards 
her  lover,  her  fair  head  rested  against  his 


shoulder.  Isabel  sat  in  a  large  chair,  and 
Luis  leaned  on  the  back  of  it,  stooping  his 
bright  face  to  the  lovely  one,  which  was 
sometimes  drooped  to  hide  her  "blushes,  and 
sometimes  lifted  with  flashing  eyes  to  answer 
his  tender  words. 

"  My  happiness  is  so  great,  Roberto,  I  am 
even  tired  of  being  happy.  Call  Rachela. 
I  must  go  to  sleep.  To-night  I  cannot  even 
say  an  ave.'" 

"  God  hears  the  unspoken  prayer  in  your 
heart,  Maria,  and  to-night  let  me  help 
you  upstairs.  My  arm  is  stronger  than 
Rachela's." 

She  rose  with  a  little  affectation  of  greater 
weakness  and  lassitude  than  she  really  felt. 
But  she  wished  to  be  weak,  so  that  her 
Roberto  might  be  strong ;  to  be  quite  de- 
pendent on  his  care  and  tenderness.  And 
she  let  her  daughters  embrace  her  so  prettily, 
and  then  offered  her  hand  to  Dare  and  Luis 
with  so  much  grace  and  true  kindness  that 
both  young  men  were  enchanted. 

"It  is  to  be  seen  that  they  are  gentlemen," 
she  said,  as  she  went  slowly  upstairs  on  her 
husband's  arm;  "and  hark!  that  is  the 
singing  of  Luis.  What  is  it  he  says?" 
They  stood  still  to  listen.  Clear  and  sweet 
were  the  chords  of  the  mandoline,  and 
melodiously  to  them  Luis  was  protesting — 

Freedom  shall  have  our  shining  blades  ! 
Our  hearts  are  yours,  fair  Texan  maids  1 " 

■ 

CHAPTER  X.— THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

"  I  tell  thee,  priest,  if  the  world  were  wise 
They  would  not  wag  one  finger  in  your  quarrels  : 
Your  heaven  you  promise,  but  our  earth  you  covet  ; 
The  phjetons  of  mankind,  who  fire  the  world, 
Which  you  were  sent  by  preaching  but  to  warm. 

"  Your  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show, 
Nor  was  His  kingdom  of  the  world  below  ; 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  ; 
In  purple  He  was  crucified,  not  bora. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree, 
Are  not  His  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee." — Dryden. 

The  exalted  state  of  mind  which  the 
victorious  men  had  brought  home  with  them 
did  not  vanish  with  sleep,  the  same  heroic 
atmosphere  was  in  the  house  in  the  morning. 
Antonia' s  face  had  a  brightness  upon  it  that 
never  yet  was  the  result  of  mere  flesh  and 
blood.  Wlien  she  came  into  the  usual 
sitting  room  Dare  was  already  there  ;  indeed, 
he  had  risen  purposely  for  this  hour.  Their 
smiles  and  glances  met  each  other  with  an 
instantaneous  understanding,  it  was  the 
old  Greek  greeting  "  rejoice,"  without  the 
audible  expression. 

Never  again  perhaps  in  all  their  lives  would 
moments  so  full  of  sweetness  and  splendour 
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come  to  them  ;  they  were  all  the  sweeter 
because  blended  with  the  homely  duties  that 
fell  to  Antonia's  hands.  As  she  went  about 
ordering  the  breakfast  and  giving  to  the 
table  a  festal  air,  Dare  thought  of  the  old 
Homeric  heroes,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
kings  who  ministered  to  their  wants ;  the 
bravest  of  them  had  done  no  greater  deeds 
of  personal  valour  than  had  been  done 
by  the  little  band  of  American  pioneers  and 
hmiters  with  whom  he  bad  fought  the  last 
four  days ;  the  princes  among  them  had 
been  welcomed  by  no  sweeter  and  fairer 
women  than  had  welcomed  his  companions 
and  himself. 

And  though  his  clothing  was  black  with 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  torn  with  the 
fray,  never  had  Dare  himself  looked  so  hand- 
some. There  was  an  unspeakable  radiance 
in  his  fair  face  ;  the  close  brown  curls  of  his 
hair,  his  tall  figure  supple  and  strong,  his 
air  of  youth,  and  valour,  and  victory,  the 
love-light  in  his  eyes,  the  hopes  in  his  heart, 
made  him  for  the  time  really  more  than  a 
mere  mortal  man  ;  he  walked  like  the  demi- 
gods he  was  thinking  of.  The  most  glorious 
ideal  of  life,  the  brightest  dream  of  love  that 
he  had  ever  had,  found  in  this  hour  their 
complete  realisation. 

The  Senora  did  not  come  down,  but 
Isabel  and  Luis  and  the  doctor  joined  the 
breakfast  party.  Luis  had  evidently  been  to 
see  Lopez  Navarro  before  he  did  so,  for  he 
wore  a  new  suit  of  dark  blue  velvet  and 
silver,  a  sash  of  crimson  silk,  the  neatest  of 
patent  leather  shoes,  and  the  most  beautifully 
embroidered  linen.  Dare  gave  him  a  little 
smile  and  nod  of  approbation ;  he  had  not 
thought  of  fine  clothing  for  himself,  but  for 
the  handsome,  elegant  Mexican  youth  it 
seemed  precisely  the  right  thing.  And  Isabel 
in  her  scarlet  satin  petticoat,  and  white  em- 
broideries, and  satin  slippers,  looked  his 
proper  mate.  Dare  and  Antonia,  and  even 
the  doctor,  watched  their  almost  childlike 
devotion  to  each  other  with  sympathetic 
delight. 

"  Oh,  if  such  moments  could  only  last !  " 
No,  no,  as  a  rule  they  last  long  enough  ;  joy 
wearies  as  well  as  sorrow ;  an  abiding 
rapture  would  make  itself  a  sorrow  out  of  our 
very  weakness  to  bear  it ;  we  should  become 
exhausted  and  exacting,  and  be  irritated  by 
the  limitations  of  our  nature,  and  our  inability 
to  create  and  to  endure  an  increasing  rapture ; 
it  is  because  joy  is  fugitive  that  it  leaves  us 
a  dehghtsome  memory  ;  it  is  far  better  then 
not  to  hold  the  rose  until  it  withers  in  our 
fevered  hand. 


The  three  women  watched  their  heroes  go 
back  to  the  city.  The  doctor  looked  very 
little  older  than  his  companions  ;  he  sat  his 
horse  superbly,  and  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
proud  Senora  with  a  loving  grace  which 
neither  of  the  young  men  could  excel.  In 
that  far  back  year,  when  he  had  wooed  her 
with  the  sweet  words  she  taught  him,  he  had 
not  looked  more  manly  and  attractive. 
There  is  a  perverse  disposition  in  women  to 
love  personal  prowess,  and  to  adore  the 
heroes  of  the  battle  field,  and  never  had  the 
Senora  loved  her  husband  as  she  did  at  that 
hour. 

In  his  capacity  of  physician  he  had  done 
unnoticed  deeds  of  far  greater  bravery — gone 
into  a  Comanche  camp  that  was  being  de- 
vastated by  small-pox,  or  galloped  fifty  miles 
alone  in  the  night,  through  woods  haunted 
by  savage  men  and  beasts,  to  succour  some 
little  child  struggling  with  croup,  or  some 
frontiersman  pierced  with  an  arrow.  The 
Senora  had  always  fretted  and  scolded  a 
little  when  he  thus  exposed  his  life.  But  the 
storming  of  the  Alamo  !  That  was  a  bravery 
she  could  understand — her  Roberto  was 
indeed  a  hero  !  Though  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  approve  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought,  she  was  as  sensitive  as  men  and 
women  always  are  to  victorious  valour 
and  a  successful  cause. 

Rachela  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
Nothing  but  the  express  orders  of  Fray 
Ignatius  to  remain  where  she  was  prevented 
her  leaving  the  Worths,  for  the  fi-eedom  so 
suddenly  given  to  Isabel  had  filled  her  with 
indignation  ;  she  was  longing  to  be  in  some 
house  where  she  could  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  diabolical  temper  she  felt  it 
right  to  indulge. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  some  relief  to  see 
the  confessor  coming  up  the  garden  He  had 
resumed  his  usual  deliberate  pace,  his  hands 
were  folded  upon  his  breast,  he  looked  as  the 
mournful  Jeremiah  may  have  looked  when  he 
had  the  burden  of  a  heavy  prophecy  to  deliver. 

The  Senora  sat  down  with  a  doggedly 
sullen  air,  which  Antonia  understood  very 
well ;  it  meant,  "  I  am  not  to  be  forced  to 
take  any  way  but  my  own  to-day,"  and  the 
wise  priest  understood  her  mood  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  room.  He  put  behind  him 
the  reproof  he  had  been  meditating,  he 
stimulated  her  curiosity,  he  asked  her 
sympathy  ;  no  man  knew  better  than  Fray 
Ignatius  when  to  assume  sacerdotal  authority 
and  when  to  lay  it  aside. 

And  the  Senora  was  never  proof  against 
the  compliment  of  his  personal  friendship. 
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The  fight  as  it  affected  hmiself  and  his 
brotherhood,  and  the  convent,  was  fiill  of 
interest  to  her.  She  smiled  at  Brother 
Servando's  childish  alarm,  she  was  angry 
at  an  insult  offered  to  the  venerable  Abbot, 
she  condoled  with  the  Sisters,  wept  at 
the  danger  that  the  famous  statue  of  the 
virgin  de  Los  Bcmedias  had  been  exposed  to, 
and  was  altogether  as  sympathetic  as  he 
could  desire  until  her  own  affairs  were 
mentioned. 

"  And  you  also,  my  daughter  ;  the  sword 
has  pierced  your  heart  too,  I  am  sure.  To 
know  that  your  husband  and  sons  were 
fighting  against  your  God  and  your  country ! 
Holy  Mother !  how  great  must  have  been 
your  grief.  But  for  your  comfort,  I  tell  you 
that  the  saints  who  have  suffered  a  fiery 
martyrdom  stand  at  the  feet  of  those  who, 
like  you,  endure  the  continual  crucifixion  of 
their  affections." 

The  Senora  was  silent  but  not  displeased, 
and  the  priest  then  ventured  a  little  further : 

"  But  there  is  an  end  to  all  trials, 
daughter,  and  I  now  absolve  you  from  the 
further  struggle.  Decide  this  day  for  your 
God  and  your  country.  Make  an  offering  to 
Almighty  God  and  the  Holy  Mother  of  your 
earthly  love.  Give  yourself  and  your 
daughters  and  all  that  you  have  to  the 
Benign  and  Merciful  Church.  Show  these 
rebels  and  heretics,  these  ungrateful  re- 
cipients of  Mexican  bounty,  what  a  true 
Catholic  is  capable  of.  His  Divine  Majesty 
and  the  Holy  Mary  demand  this  supreme 
sacrifice  from  you." 

"  Father,  I  have  my  husband  and  my 
sons,  to  them  also  I  owe  some  duties." 

"The  Church  will  absolve  you  from 
them." 

"  It  would  break  my  heart." 

"  Listen  then.  If  it  is  your  right  hand  or 
your  right  eye,  that  is,  if  it  is  your  husband 
or  your  child,  you  are  commanded  to  give 
them  up,  or— it  is  God's  word — there  is 
only  hell  fire." 

"Mother  of  Sorrows,  pity  me!  What 
shall  I  do?" 

She  looked  with  the  terror  of  a  child  into 
the  dark  cruel  face  of  the  priest.  It  was  as 
immovably  stern  as  if  carved  out  of  stone. 
Then  her  eyes  sought  those  of  Antonia,  who 
sat  at  a  distant  window  with  her  embroidery 
in  her  hand.  She  let  it  fall  when  her 
mother's  pitiful  uncertain  glance  asked  from 
her  strength  and  counsel.  She  rose  and 
went  to  her.  Never  had  the  tall  fair  girl 
looked  so  noble.  A  sorrowful  majesty,  that 
had  something  in  it  of  pity,  and  something 


of  anger,  gave  to  her  countenance,  her 
movements,  and  even  her  speech  a  kind  of 
authority. 

"  Dear  mother,  do  as  the  beloved  and 
kind-hearted  Eutli  did.  Like  you,  she 
married  one  not  of  her  race  and  not  of  her 
religion.  Even  when  God  had  taken  him 
from  her,  she  chose  to  remain  with  his 
people,  to  leave  her  own  people  and  abide 
with  his  mother.  For  this  act,  God  blessed 
her,  and  all  nations  in  all  ages  have 
honoured  her." 

"  Ruth  !  Ruth  !  Ruth  I  what  has  Ruth 
to  do  with  the  question,  presumptuous 
one!  Ruth  was  a  heathen  woman — a 
Moabite — a  race  ten  times  accursed." 

"  Pardon,'  father ;  Ruth  was  the  an- 
cestress of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary." 

"  Believe  not  the  wicked  one,  Senora ; 
she  is  blinded  with  false  knowledge,  she 
is  a  heretic.  I  have  long  suspected  it.  She 
has  not  been  to  confession  for  nine  months." 

"  You  wrong  me,  father.  Every  day, 
twice  a  day,  I  confess  my  sins  humbly." 

"  Chito  !  you  are  in  outrageous  sin.  But 
then,  what  else  ?  I  hear  indeed  that  you 
have  read  wicked  books,  even  upon  your 
knees  you  read  them." 

"  I  read  my  Bible,  father." 

"Bring  it  to  me.  How  could  a  child 
like  you  read  the  Bible  ?  It  is  a  book 
for  bishops,  and  archbishops,  and  the  Im- 
maculate Father  himself.  What  an  arro- 
gance, what  an  insolence  of  self-conceit 
must  possess  so  young  a  heart !  Saints  of 
God  !  it  confounds  me." 

The  girl  stood  with  burning  cheeks  gazing 
at  the  proud,  passionate  man,  but  she  did 
not  obey  his  order. 

"  Senora  !  My  daughter  !  See  you  with 
your  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  your  sin.  Will 
you  dare  to  become  a  partner  in  such 
wickedness  ?  " 

"Antonia!  Antonia!  Go  at  once  and 
bring  here  this  wicked  book.  Oh,  how  can 
you  make  so  miserable  a  mother  who  loves 
you  so  much  ?  ' ' 

In  a  few  minutes  Antonia  returned  with 
the  objectionable  book.  "  My  dear  grand- 
mother gave  it  to  me,"  she  said;  "look, 
mi  madre,  here  is  my  name  in  her  writing. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  she  would  give  to  your 
Antonia  a  book  that  she  ought  not  to 
read?" 

The  Senora  took  it  in  her  hands,  and 
turned  the  leaves  very  much  as  a  child 
might  turn  those  of  a  book  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  in  which  there  was  no  illustrations, 
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"  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  outspoken  order, 


nor  anything  that  looked  the  least  inter- 
esting. It  was  a  pretty  volume  of  moderate 
size,  bound  in  purple  morocco,  and  fastened 
with  gilt  clasps. 

"I  see  the  word  God  in  it  very  often.  Fray 
Ignatius  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  not  bad." 

"  It  is  a  heretic  Bible,  I  am  sure.  Could 
anything  be  more  sinful,  more  disrespectful 
to  God,  more  dangerous  for  a  young  girl  ?  " 
and  as  he  said  the  words  he  took  it  from 
the  Senora's  listless  hands,  glanced  at  the 
obnoxious  title  page,  and  then  stepping 
hastily  to  the  hearth  flung  the  book  upon 
the  burning  logs. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  pain,  amazement, 
all  blended,  Antonia  sprang  towards  the 
fire ;  but  Fray  Ignatius  stood  with  out- 
stretched ai'ms  before  it : 

"  Stand  back  !  "  he  cried.  "  To  save  your 
soul  from  eternal  fire  I  burn  the  book  that 
has  misled  you." 

"  Oh,  my  Bible !  oh,  my  Bible  !  Oh 
mother,  mother  !  "  and  sobbing  and  crying 
out  in  her  fear  and  anger  she  fled  down- 
stairs  and  called  the  peon  Ortiz. 


"Do  you  know 
where  to  find  the 
Senor  Doctor  '?  If 
you  do,  Ortiz,  take 
the  swiftest  horse 
and  bring  him 
here." 

The  man  looked 
with  anger  into  the 
gu'l's  troubled  face. 
For  a  moment  he 
was  something  un- 
like himself.    "  I  can 
find  him  ;   I  will  bring 
lim    in    fifteen    minutes  ; 
Corpus  Chriiiti !   it  is  here 
lie  should  be." 

The  saddled  horse  in  the 
stable  was  mounted  as  he 
muttered  one  adjuration 
and  oath  after  another, 
and  Antonia  sat  down  at 
the  window  to  watch  for 
tlie  result  of  her  message. 
Fortunately  Kachela  had 
been  so  interested  in  the 
proceedings,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  know  all  about 
them,  that  she  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  outcry  to  fly  to 
"her  poor  Senora,"  and  thus  was 
ignorant  of  the  most  unusual  step 
taken  by  Antonia. 
Indeed,  no  one  was  aware  of  it 
but  herself  and  Ortiz  ;  and  the  servants  in 
the  kitchen  looked  with  a  curious  interest 
at  the  doctor  riding  into  the  stable  yard  as 
if  his  life  depended  upon  his  speed  ;  perhaps 
it  did  ;  all  of  them  stopped  their  work  to 
speculate  upon  the  circumstance. 

They  saw  him  fling  himself  from  the 
saddle,  they  saw  Antonia  run  to  meet 
him,  they  heard  her  voice  full  of  distress, 
they  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  complaint,  they 
were  aware  that  it  was  answered  by  a  stamp 
on  the  flagged  hall  of  the  doctor's  iron- 
heeled  boot  which  rang  through  the  whole 
house,  and  which  was  but  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  fierce  exclamation  that  went 
with  it ;  they  heard  them  mount  the  stairs 
together,  and  then  they  were  left  to  their 
imaginations.  As  for  Antonia,  she  was 
almost  terrified  at  the  storm  she  had  raised  ; 
never  had  she  seen  anger  so  terrible  ;  yet, 
though  he  had  not  said  a  word  directly  to 
her,  she  was  aware  of  his  full  sympathy ;  he 
grasped  her  hand  and  entered  the  Senora's 
room  with  her.  His  first  order  was  to 
Rachela  : 
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"  Leave  the  house  in  five  minutes ;  no, 
in  three  minutes.  I  will  tell  Ortiz  to  send 
your  clothes  after  you — go  !  " 

"  My  Senora  !    Fray  Ig " 

"  Go,"  he  thundered  ;  "  out  of  my  house ! 
Fly,  I  will  not  endure  you  another  moment." 

The  impetus  of  his  words  was  like  a  great 
wind — they  drove  the  woman  before  him, 
and  he  shut  the  door  behind  her  with  a 
terrifying  and  amazing  rage  ;  then  he  turned 
to  the  priest : 

"Fray  Ignatius,  yon  have  abused  my 
hospitality  and  my  patience  ;  you  shall  do 
so  no  longer ;  for  twenty-six  years  I  have 
suffered  your  interference." 

"  The  Senor  is  a  prudent  man.  The  wise 
bear  what  they  cannot  resist,"  and  with  a 
gentle  smile  and  lifted  eyebrows  Fray 
Ignatius  crossed  himself. 

"  I  have  respected  your  faith,  though  it 
was  the  faith  of  a  bigot,  and  your  opinions, 
though  they  were  false  and  cruel,  because 
you  believed  honestly  in  them ;  but  you 
shall  not  again  interfere  with  my  wife,  or 
my  children,  or  my  servants,  or  my  house." 

"  The  Senor  Doctor  is  not  prince  or  pope; 
'  shall '  and  '  shall  not '  no  one  but  my  own 
ecclesiastical  superiors  can  say  to  me." 

"  I  say  you  shall  not  again  terrify  my 
wife,  and  insult  my  daughter,  and  disor- 
ganise my  whole  household ;  and  as  the 
God  of  my  mother  hears  me,  you  shall  not 
again  burn  His  Holy  Word  under  my  roof ! 
Never,  while  I  dwell  beneath  it,  enter  my 
gates,  or  cross  my  threshold,  or  address 
yourself  to  any  that  bear  my  name  or  eat 
my  bread."  With  the  words  he  walked  to 
the  door  and  held  it  open.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  unspoken  order,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  concentrated  yet  con- 
trolled passion  of  Robert  Worth  which  even 
the  haughty  priest  did  not  care  to  irritate 
beyond  its  bounds. 

He  gathered  his  robe  together,  and  with 
lifted  eyes  muttered  an  ejaculatory  prayer ; 
then  he  said  in  slow,  cold,  precise  tones : 
"For  the  present  I  go,  very  good  ;  I  shall 
come  back  again,  the  saints  will  take  care 
of  that.  Senora,  I  give  you  my  blessing ; 
Senor,  you  may  yet  find  the  curse  of  a  poor 
priest  an  inconvenience." 

He  crossed  himself  at  the  door  and  cast  a 
last  look  at  the  Senora,  who  had  thrown 
herself  upon  her  knees  and  was  crying  out 
to  Mary  and  the  saints  in  a  passion  of 
excuses  and  reproaches.  She  was  deaf  to 
all  her  husband  said ;  she  would  not  suffer 
Antonia  to  approach  her  ;  she  felt  that  now 
was  the  hour  of  her  supreme  trial ;  she  had 


tolerated  the  rebellion  of  her  husband,  and 
her  sons,  and  her  daughter,  and  now  she 
was  justly  punished.  They  had  driven  away 
from  her  the  confessor  and  the  maid  who 
had  been  her  counsellor  and  her  reliance 
from  her  girlhood. 

Her  grief  and  terror  were  genuine,  and 
therefore  pitiful,  and  in  spite  of  his  annoy- 
ance the  doctor  recognised  the  fact.  In  a 
moment,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  put 
aside  his  anger,  he  knelt  beside  her,  he 
soothed  her  with  tender  words,  he  pleaded 
the  justice  of  his  indignation,  and  ere  long 
she  began  to  listen  to  his  excuses  and  to 
complain  to  him  : 

"  He  had  been  born  a  heretic,  and  there- 
fore might  be  excused  a  little,  even  by 
Almighty  God  ;  but  Antonia !  her  sin  was 
beyond  endurance ;  she  herself,  and  the 
good  Sisters,  and  Fray  Ignatius  had  all 
taught  her  in  her  infancy  the  true  religion ; 
and  her  Roberto  must  see  that  this  was  a 
holy  war — a  war  for  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ;  no  wonder  Fray  Ignatius  was 
angry." 

"  My  dear  Maria,  every  Church  thinks 
itself  right,  and  all  other  Churches  wrong  ; 
God  looks  at  the  heart,  if  it  is  right  it  makes 
all  worship  true.  But  when  the  Americans 
have  won  Texas  they  will  give  to  every  one 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  wish." 

"  Saints  in  Heaven,  Roberto !  that  day 
comes  not.  One  victory  ! — Bah  !  that  is  an 
accident.  The  Mexicans  are  a  very  brave 
people— the  bravest  in  the  world.  Did  they 
not  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  country  ? 
and  it  is  not  to  be  contradicted  that  the 
Spaniards  have  conquered  all  other  nations  ; 
that  I  saw  in  a  book.  The  insult  the 
Americans  have  given  to  Mexico  will  be 
revenged  ;  her  honour  has  been  compromised 
before  the  world ;  very  well,  it  will  be  made 
bright  again  ;  yes,  Fray  Ignatius  says,  with 
blood  and  fire  it  will  be  made  bright." 

"And  in  the  meantime,  Maria,  we  have 
taken  from  them  the  city  they  love  best  of 
all.  An  hour  ago  I  saw  General  Cos,  with 
1,100  Mexican  soldiers,  pass  before  a  little 
band  of  less  than  200  Americans  and  lay 
down  their  arms.  These  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  had  all  been  blessed  by  the  priests ; 
their  banners  had  been  anointed  with  holy 
oil  and  holy  water  ;  they  had  all  received 
absolution  every  day  before  the  fight  began ; 
they  had  been  promised  a  free  passage 
through  purgatory  and  a  triumphant  entry 
into  heaven." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  something — Fray 
Ignatius  showed  it  to  me — it  was  a  paper 
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printed.  The  rebels  aud  their  wives  and 
children  are  to  be  sent  from  this  earth — yoii 
may  know  where  they  will  all  go  to,  Roberto 
— Congress  says  so.  The  states  will  give 
their  treasures,  the  archbishops  will  give 
the  episcopal  treasures,  the  convents  will 
give  their  gems  and  gold  ornaments.  Ten 
thousand  men  have  left  for  San  Antonio  and 
10,000  more  are  to  follow,  the  whole  under 
our  great  President,  Santa  Anna.  Oh  yes ! 
the  rebels  in  Washington  are  to  be  punished 
also.  It  is  well  known  that  they  sent 
soldiers  to  Nacadoches.  Mexicans  are  not 
bhnd  moles,  and  they  have  their  intelligences, 
you  know.  All  the  states  who  have  helped 
these  outrageous  ingrates  are  to  be  devas- 
tated, and  you  will  see  that  your  famous 
Washmgton  will  be  tm*ned  into  a  heap  of 
stones.  I  have  seen  these  words  in  pi'int, 
Roberto ;  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  just  a 
httle  breath,  what  one  or  another  says,  it  is 
the  printed  orders  of  the  ]\Iexican  Govern- 
ment. That  is  something  these  Americans 
will  have  to  pay  attention  to.' 

The  Doctor  sighed  and  answered  the 
sorrowful,  credulous  woman  with  a  kiss. 
What  was  the  use  of  reasoning  with  sim- 
plicity so  ignorant  and  so  confident  ?  He 
turned  the  conversation  to  a  subject  that 
always  aroused  her  best  and  kindest  feelings 
— her  son,  Jack. 

"  I  have  just  seen  yoimg  Dewees,  Maria ; 
he  and  Jack  left  San  Felipe  together. 
Dewees  brought  instructions  to  General 
Burleson,  and  Jack  carried  others  to  Fannin, 
at  Goliad." 

She  took  her  husband's  hands  and  kissed 
them.  "  That,  indeed  !  Oh,  Roberto  !  if  I 
could  only  see  my  Jack  once  more.  I  have 
had  a  constant  accusation  to  bear  about  him. 
Till  I  kiss  my  boy  again  the  world  will  be 
all  dark  before  my  face.  If  Our  Lady  will 
grant  me  this  miraculous  favour,  I  will 
always  afterwards  be  exceedingly  religious ; 
I  ■will  give  all  my  desires  to  the  other 
world." 

"  Dearest  Maria,  God  did  not  put  us  in 
this  world  to  be  always  desiring  another. 
There  is  no  need,  yni  queridita,  to  give  up 
this  life  as  a  bad  affair  ;  we  shall  be  very 
happy  again  soon." 

"As  you  say,  if  I  could  only  see  Jack. 
For  that  I  would  promise  God  Almighty  and 
you,  Roberto,  to  be  happy ;  I  would  forgive 


the  rebels  and  the  heretics — for  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  hell  road,  and  will  guide 
each  other  there  without  my  wish." 

"I  am  sure  if  Jack  has  one  day  he  will 
come  to  you,  and  when  he  hears  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Cos " 

"  Well,  now,  it  was  God's  will  that  General 
Cos  should  surrender  ;  what  more  can  be 
said  ?     It  is  sufficient." 

"  Let  me  call  Antonia.  She  is  miserable 
at  your  displeasure,  and  it  is  not  Antonia's 
fault." 

"  Pardon  me,  Roberto,  I  have  seen 
Antonia ;  she  is  not  agreeable  and  obedient 
to  Fray  Ignatius." 

"  She  has  been  very  wickedly  used  by 
him,  and  I  fear  he  intends  to  do  her  evil." 

"  It  is  not  convenient  to  discuss  the  subject 
now.  I  will  see  Isabel,  she  is  a  good  child, 
my  only  comfort.  Paciencia !  there  is  Luis 
Alveda  singing — Isabel  will  now  be  deaf  to 
all  else "  ;  and  she  rose  with  a  sigh  and 
walked  towards  the  casement  looking  into 
the  garden. 

Luis  was  coming  up  the  oleander  walk. 
The  pretty  trees  were  thinner  now,  and  had 
only  a  pink  blossom  here  and  there ;  but  the 
bright  winter  sun  shone  through  them  and 
fell  upon  Luis  and  Isabel ;  for  she  had  also 
seen  him  coming  and  had  gone  to  meet  him, 
with  a  little  rainbow-tinted  shawl  over  her 
head.  She  looked  so  piquant  and  happy, 
she  seemed  such  a  proper  mate  for  the 
handsome  youth  at  her  side  that  a  word  of 
dissent  was  not  possible.  The  doctor  said 
only — "  She  is  so  like  you,  Maria.  I  re- 
member when  you  were  still  more  lovely, 
and  when  from  your  balcony  you  made 
me,  with  a  smile,  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world." 

Such  words  were  never  lost  ones,  for  the 
Senora  had  a  true  and  great  love  for  her 
husband.  She  gave  him  again  a  smile,  she 
put  her  hand  in  his,  and  there  was  no  further 
conciliation  required.  They  stood  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  owti  hearts,  and  listened  a 
moment  to  the  gay  youth  singing  how,  at — 

the  strong  old  Alamo, 
Two  hundred  men  with  rifles  true, 
Shot  do^vn  a  thousand  of  the  foe, 
And  broke  the  triple  ramparts  through, 
And  dropped  the  flag  as  black  as  night, 
For  Freedom's  green,  and  reil,  aud  white.* 

*  The  flag  of  the  Mexican  Republic  of  1824  was  grecD, 
red,  and  white  in  colour. 


IN   BERWICK   CHURCHYARD,    SUSSEX. 

IK  MEMOEIAM. 

OH,  tliat  they  rested  here !  beneath  the  shade 
Of  these  great  trees,  and  yet  within  the  light 
That  shines  between  their  branches,  where  my  sight, 
From  this  sweet  vantage  ground  by  nature  made, 
Eeaches  to  the  blue  sea.     Were  they  but  laid 
Beneath  the  modest  walls  of  this  old  church, 
Where  village  children  for  the  violets  search, 
And  loving  hands  renew  the  flowers  that  fade 
So  sadly  soon — then  would  those  rolling  downs 
O'ershadow  their  dear  graves  ;   and  only  sounds. 
Dear  to  our  ears,  float  over  their  green  mounds — 
The  clamorous  rook,  that  sweeter  songsters  drowns — 
The  thrush's  song — the  drowsy  hum  of  bees — 
The  whisper  of  the  night-wind  in  the  trees. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 


PARLIAMENT'S  BATTLES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

IN  FACTORY,   CHIMNEY,  AND  BRICKFIELD. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON 

FIRST  PAPER. 


WE  are  proud  of  our  Parliament,  we 
English  people,  although  we  are 
quite  ready,  on  occasion,  roundly  to  abuse 
it.  We  complain  of  what  we  deem  its 
excessive  talk,  its  waste  of  time,  its  extra- 
vagant expenditure,  its  conservatism  or  its 
radicalism  as  the  humour  takes  us  ;  but  we 
are  proud  of  it  nevertheless,  and  with  good 
reason.  Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view 
most  of  us  think  that  there  is  no  legislative 
body  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  it, 
but  however  that  may  be  we  are  proud  of 
its  history  and  of  its  achievements.  It  has 
secured  for  us,  enlarged,  and  handed  down 
an  inheritance  of  liberty,  privilege,  and 
security  which  is  the  envy  of  the  nations  ; 
it  has  been  as  a  wall  of  granite  against  the 
attempted  encroachments  of  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  monarchs ;  it  has  interpreted  and 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  it  has 
maintained  a  fair  field  for  rival  interests, 
supplied  facilities  for  successful  commerce, 
and  defended  the  weak  from  the  oppression 
of  powerful  selfishness.  It  has  never  pleased 
everybody,  and  each  class  has  in  turn  had 
its  grievance  against  Lords  or  Commons,  or 
both,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  served  us 
splendidly  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

And  of  what  are  we  most  proud  ?     Upon 
this  point  opinions  may   difi'er,  but   surely 


oui-  Legislature  has  never  done  itself  greater 
honour  than  in  the  battles  which  it  has 
fought  for  children.  It  is  something  to 
boast  of  that  the  English  Parliament  ever 
concerned  itself  about  children  at  all. 
Certainly  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  it  did 
this.  Nearly  800  years  elapsed  ere  the 
child  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  its  rights  considered  or  its  wrongs 
redressed.  England,  like  other  nations, 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  that 
satanically-coined  phrase,  which  has  done 
more  of  the  devil's  work  than  any  sentence 
that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  man,  "  Only  a 
child."  But  in  England  was  witnessed  the 
first  outburst  of  indignation  against  the 
spirit  which  underlay  that  evil  phrase,  and 
in  her  Parliament  were  the  first  battles 
fought  which  secured  for  children  some 
relief  from  the  burdens  that  selfish  greed 
had  laid  upon  them  and  under  which  their 
life  was  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the 
West  Indian  slave. 

The  editor  asks  me  to  tell  something  of 
the  story  of  these  Parliamentary  battles  for 
children  employed  in  the  factory,  the 
chimney,  and  brickfield.  It  must  be  done 
with  brevity,  but,  however  presented,  the 
facts  are  full  of  interest. 

There  are  few  in  these  days  sufficiently 
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heretical  to  avow  their  dishehef  in  machinery. 
To  it,  by  ahnost  universal  admission,  we 
owe,  in  great  part,  our  industrial  progress 
and  our  national  wealth.  Yet  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  precisely  what 
brought  about  the  deplorable  condition  of 
things  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  which  ultimately  compelled  parlia- 
mentary interference. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving 
were  carried  on  by  work-people  in  their 
own  homes.  As  one  passed  the  cottages 
of  any  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  village 
or  of  villages  in  some  of  the  Midland 
counties,  on  every  hand  might  be  heard  the 
click  of  the  hand-loom  and  the  whirr  of  the 
spinning-wheel ;  and  trudging  along  the 
country  roads  to  and  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  the  weaver  might  constantly  be  met 
carrying  his  web  of  cloth  or  calico  to  the 
local  warehouse,  or  bearing  home  the  bundle 
of  raw  material  that  was  to  be  slowly 
manufactured  into  its  corresponding  fabric. 
The  quiet  life  of  these  humble  toilers,  how- 
ever, was  rudely  disturbed  when,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century,  rumours 
were  heard  of  strange  inventions  which 
threatened  the  extinction  of  their  craft. 
The  rumours  tm-ned  out  to  be  all  too  true 
for  their  comfort.  The  carding  engine  of 
Hargreaves,  somewhere  about  1760,  dis- 
quieted them  not  a  little ;  it  was  like  the 
first  letting  out  of  water,  certain,  as  they 
surmised,  to  be  followed  by  the  flood,  which 
would  assuredly  sweep  them  away.  When 
this  device  was  succeeded  a  few  years  later 
by  the  formidable  Spinning  Jenny,  the 
offspring  of  the  same  fertile  inventive  brain, 
the  panic  was  indescribable,  and  the  workers 
were  roused  to  futile  revolt. 

The  rising  tide  was  not  to  be  checked  by 
clamour  and  riot.  Ark^vl■ight  and  Crompton 
followed  up  the  achievements  of  Hargreaves 
with  inventions  yet  more  wonderful ;  simul- 
taneously Dr.  Cart^\Tight  introduced  his 
power-loom,  the  steam-engines  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  were  presently  brought  into 
requisition  to  drive  the  new  machinery, 
and  the  whole  condition  of  things  in  this 
spinning  and  wea\Tiig  community  was 
speedily  revolutionised. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  for  such  large, 
complicated,  and  costly  pieces  of  mechanism 
to  be  introduced  into  cottages.  Capitalists 
alone  could  pm'chase  them,  and  for  their 
accommodation  gigantic  factories  must  be 
erected.  These  soon  began  to  appear, 
and  the    workpeople   who,   in   comparative 


independence,  as  in  some  sense  their  own 
masters,  had  done  their  spinning  and 
weaving  at  home,  were  now  compelled  to 
go  to  the  factories  and  work  there  in 
association  with  hundreds  of  others,  to 
submit  to  oversight  and  discipline,  to  toil 
for  a  specified  number  of  hours,  and  to 
accept  such  terms  as  they  could  get. 
Whatever  advantages  might  iiltimately 
accrue  from  machinery,  so  far  it  had  not 
improved  the  condition  of  the  workman. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst,  at  least  from 
their  point  of  view.  It  was  found  not  only 
that  any  one  of  these  machines  accomplished 
as  much  work  as  several  men,  but  that 
many  of  them  could  be  managed  almost  as 
well  by  children  as  by  adults.  Here  was  an 
advantage  of  which  the  manufacturers  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  with  the 
discovery  of  this  advantage  begins  one  of 
the  most  revolting  and  heart-sickening 
chapters  in  our  industrial  history.  That 
numbers  of  men  and  women  were  for  the 
time  deprived  of  employment  and  that  the 
wages  of  such  as  were  retained  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  was  in  itself  a  small 
matter,  an  evil  which  soon  righted  itself 
or  was  soon  righted  by  the  astonishing 
increase  of  manufacture  resulting  from  the 
new  mechanical  facilities.  The  great  evil 
was  that  inflicted  upon  the  children  them- 
selves. 

The  country  was  scoured  for  child-labour. 
The  first  harvest  was  reaped  from  the 
Avorkhouses  of  large  cities  like  London  and 
Edinburgh.  So-called  guardians  of  the 
poor  were  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  this 
wholesale  method  of  relievmg  the  rate- 
payers' pockets  by  drafting  oft"  large  con- 
signments of  child-paupers  into  Lancashire 
and  elsewhere  to  "  learn  a  trade."  They 
made  no  hard  conditions,  nor  did  they 
inquire  too  curiously  as  to  the  treatment 
which  the  helpless  little  mortals  would 
receive.  Glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  the 
workhouse  authorities  sent  them  off  by 
the  barge-load,  or  in  waggons,  as  might 
be  most  convenient,  to  the  localities  where 
they  were  in  demand,  and  gave  no  further 
thought  to  their  welfare.  But  the  work- 
houses did  not  yield  a  sufiicient  number 
and  parents  were  to  be  found  then  as 
now  who  cared  even  less  for  their  children 
than  did  poor-law  guardians,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  part  with  them  for  a  con- 
sideration. 

These  were  sought  out  by  atrocious  scoun- 
di'els  known  as  "  child-jobbers,"  who  went 
up  and  down  the  country  purchasing  chUdren 
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to  seU  them  again  at  a  profit  into  bondage 
as  factory  slaves.  As  they  were  gathered 
together  they  were  packed  in  waggons  like 
live-stock  and  sent  a  four  or  five  days' 
journey  under  conditions  that  would  not 
now  be  permitted  in  the  transport  of  cattle. 

They  were  told,  poor  little  mites — some 
of  them  were  not  more  than  five  years  old — 
that  they  would  be  well  fed,  would  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  would  learn  a  trade, 
and  were  thus  beguiled  into  saying  that 
they  wished  to  go,  otherwise  even  then  this 
combination  of  child-jobbers,  parish  over- 
seers, and  factory  owners  might  have  found 
some  difliculty  in  plying  their  lucrative  trade. 
Too  soon — and  too  late — they  discovered  how 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  they  quickly 
learned  to  look  back  even  upon  the  days 
of  their  hard  fare  and  harsh  treatment 
in  the  workhouse  as  a  time  when  they  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  Paradise. 

We  can  imagine  a  waggon-load  of  these 
child  slaves  on  their  way  to  the  factory 
or  "  'prentice-house  "  to  which  they  have 
been  consigned.  They  bear  up  as  best  they 
can  under  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  of 
the  wearisome  journey,  thinking  that  it  will 
presently  be  at  an  end  and  picturing  the 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  when,  well 
housed  and  well  fed,  they  will  cheerfully 
set  about  learning  the  new  employment 
which  is  to  bring  them  plenty  of  money 
and  make  men  and  women  of  them.  And 
now  they  are  within  sight  of  the  goal  which 
is  to  be  the  starting-point  of  their  new 
career.  They  are  filled  with  amazement 
as  an  immense  brick  building  comes  into  view 
and  they  are  told  that  this  is  the  factory.  It 
seems  to  them  the  embodiment  of  wealth  and 
greatness  and  inspires  wonderful  thoughts  of 
what  their  own  future  will  be.  Were  little 
hearts  ever  more  rudely  disillusioned  than 
are  theirs  before  another  hour  has  passed  ? 

The  waggon  draws  up  within  the  factory 
gates.  They  close  behind  it  and  shut  out 
all  earthly  hope  from  these  youthful  lives  for 
ever.  Shivering,  cramped,  and  weary,  the 
children  scramble  down ;  as  they  pass  within 
the  doors  of  the  factory  they  are  checked  off 
according  to  invoice,  and  then  they  are 
roughly  consigned  to  the  sleeping-berths 
allotted  to  them.  Are  these  any  improve- 
ment upon  the  coarse  workhouse  bed  where 
their  tired  limbs  found  rest  a  few  nights 
ago  ?  Rather  ask  is  it  possible  that  human 
beings  in  a  civilized  country  can  be  expected 
to  lie  down  upon  them  ?  They  are  reeking 
with  foul  oil,  with  which  the  bedding  is 
saturated,  as  it  has  been  rubbed  from  the 


clothing  of  the  older  "  hands  "  who  pre- 
■sdously  occupied  the  beds.  Only  sheer 
exhaustion  could  find  sleep  on  such  loath- 
some couches  as  these.  But  there  is  no 
help  for  it ;  here  they  must  lie,  and  here  at 
length  the  kindly  visitant  who  is  as  geutle 
to  the  pauper  child  as  to  the  tiny  princeling, 
brings  them  a  brief  respite  before  they  make 
further  acquaintance  with  sorrow,  toil,  and 
despair.  They  would  wish  never  to  awake  ii 
they  knew  what  the  morrow  and  all  the 
morrows  after  will  bring. 

The  children  are  aroused  in  the  early 
morning  by  the  loud  clanging  of  the  factory 
beU,  to  take  their  first  lesson  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  what  was  said  to  them  when  the 
promise  was  given  that  they  should  be  "  well 
fed,  have  plenty  of  money,  and  learn  a  trade." 
We  will  say  nothing  here  of  their  food, 
except  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  their 
sleeping  accommodation.  The  first  work  to 
which  they  are  set  is  that  of  picking  up 
loose  cotton  from  the  floors.  Light  enough 
labour  this  may  seem,  but  when  we  hear 
that  it  is  done  amid  the  din  of  machinery  in 
an  average  heat  of  from  seventy  to  ninety 
degrees,  and  in  the  fumes  of  the  oil  with 
which  the  axles  of  20,000  wheels  and 
spindles  are  bathed,  done  from  hour  to  hour, 
from  early  morning  into  the  night,  it  appears 
a  very  different  matter. 

The  work  under  such  conditions  was 
hard  enough,  even  if  cruel  treatment  had 
not  been  superadded.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  children  became  sick  and 
faint,  their  backs  ached  fi'om  the  constant 
stooping,  then-  ankles  were  swollen  and 
inflamed,  their  fingers  were  bhstered  and 
lacerated  from  scraping  the  floors,  they 
were  parched  and  suffocated  by  the  dust  and 
"  flue  "  from  the  cotton  ;  yet  they  had  to 
toil  on  incessantly  from  morning  to  night, 
and  if  in  their  weariness  they  paused,  they 
were  urged  on  by  blows  and  kicks  from 
unfeeling  overlookers. 

They  were  supposed  to  have  forty  minutes' 
rest  for  their  dinner  of  black  bread  and 
porridge,  or  coarse  Irish  bacon,  but  when 
presently  they  were  put  to  more  important 
employment  they  had  to  remain  in  the  mill 
every  other  day  during  the  dinner-hour  to 
clean  the  frames,  and  if  any  time  was  lost  it 
had  to  be  made  up  by  ovei^work.  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Cry  of  the  Children "  has 
been  so  often  quoted  in  this  connection  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  insert  an  extract  fi*om  it 
here  were  it  not  that  its  description  of  these 
little  white  slaves  is  so  vivid  as  almost  to 
compel  quotation : — 
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For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning ; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  with  pulses  burning. 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  : 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall  ; 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling, 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And  all  day,  the  U'on  wheels  are  droning. 
And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
"  0  ye  wheels  "  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning), 
"  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  !  " 

But  these  cruel  wheels  never  stopped,  for  all 
the  sorrow  of  the  weeping  children. 

Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward. 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark  ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward. 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Until  Sunday  came  there  was  scarcely  a 
moment's  relaxation  of  the  yoke  of  cruel 
toil.  In  their  weariness,  the  children  often 
fell  upon  the  machinery  and  were  seriously 
hurt,  and  almost  every  factory  child  was 
more  or  less  maimed.  The  waste  of  life 
amongst  them  was  frightful.  Overworked  as 
they  were,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
neglect,  and  day  and  night  breathing 
poisonous  air,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
became  the  prey  of  contagious  fevers,  and 
that  by  these  and  other  diseases  they  were 
swept  off  in  terrible  numbers.  But  who 
cared  ?  "My  friend,  Robert  Hildyard," 
writes  the  poet  Southey,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Ashley,  some  time  after  the  Parliamentary 
battle  for  these  children  had  begun,  "  told 
me  the  other  day  that  Marshall,  the  member 
for  Leeds,  showed  him  one  of  his  manu- 
factories, and  upon  his  remarking  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  children,  replied 
they  were  consumptive,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  never  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
'  flue '  with  which  the  air  was  filled.  He 
spoke  of  this  with  as  little  compunction  as  a 
general  would  calculate  the  consumption  of 
lives  in  a  campaign.  A  general  may  do  this 
under — even  a  righteous— sense  of  duty; 
but  I  know  not  where  the  love  of  gain 
appears  in  more  undisguised  deformity  than 
in  a  cotton-mill.  The  cruelty  is  never  so 
excessive  as  it  often  is  in  a  plantation,  but 
it  is  more  unmitigated.  The  system  is  more 
uniformly  and  incorrigibly  evil.  The  negroes 
in  a  plantation  may  be  rendered  happy  by 
kind  treatment,  and  no  doubt  often  are  so ; 
but  I  know  not  how  a  cotton  mill  can  be 
otherwise  than  an  abomination  to  God  and 
man." 

If  the  children  died  off  in  great  numbers 


the  ranks  could  easily  be  recruited.  Was 
not  the  child-jobber  abroad  ?  Were  not 
poor-law  guardians  always  open  to  offers  for 
consignments  of  pauper  children  for  the 
sake  of  that  fraction  of  a  farthing  by  which 
the  rates  might  be  reduced  ?  And  were  not 
drunken  and  dissolute  parents  eager  to  rid 
themselves  legally  of  their  encumbrances, 
especially  when  this  meant  to  them  a  few 
days'  additional  debauch  ? 

And  for  the  little  victims,  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Hodder  tells  us  in  his  admirable  life  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  there  was  no  redress.  For  a 
long  time  the  mills  were  erected  in  isolated 
spots,  where  water  was  abundant,  away  from 
towns.  Escape  from  their  slavery,  if  it  was 
attempted,  was  more  hopeless  than  for  a 
Siberian  exile.  Rewards  were  offered  for 
the  capture  of  runaway  "  apprentices"  and 
eagerly  sought.  When  visiting  magistrates 
appeared  at  the  mills,  the  children  were  too 
much  imder  the  terror  of  their  task-masters 
to  make  any  complaint.  If  any  of  them 
perished  in  the  machinery,  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  a  coroner's  inquest  to  be  held, 
and  if  it  were,  subservient  juries  were 
always  ready  to  return  a  commonplace 
verdict. 

No,  there  was  no  escape.  Beginning, 
some  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  at  five  years 
old,  they  were  bound  to  their  slavery  by 
legal  fetters  until  they  were  twenty-one. 
And  so  they  must  go  on,  toiling  on  an 
average  fourteen  hours  a  day,  becoming 
more  wretched  and  degraded  every  day,  and 
if  they  were  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
horrors  of  their  lot  until  the  moment  of  their 
emancipation  arrived,  what  then  ?  Theu' 
"  bodies  scarred  with  wounds  inflicted  by 
overlookers ;  their  minds  dwarfed  and  vacant ; 
their  constitution  in  many  cases  hopelessly 
injured  ;  in  profound  ignorance  that  there 
was  even  a  semblance  of  law  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  arrived  at  manhood,  they  found 
that  they  had  never  been  taught  the  trade 
they  should  have  learned,  and  that  they  had 
no  resource  whatever  but  to  re-enter  upon 
the  hateful  life  from  which  they  were  legally 
freed."  Thus  was  fulfilled  to  them  the 
promise  that  they  should  be  well  fed,  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  be  taught  a  trade. 
And  the  crowning  piece  of  villainy  was  yet 
to  come,  for  the  greed  which  had  thus 
ground  them  into  the  dust  and  ruined  them 
for  life  extorted  further  profit  out  of  the 
very  evil  it  had  wrought.  There  are  few 
masters  who  do  not  try  to  make  some  com- 
pensation to  one  who  has  been  maimed  or 
injured   in   their   service,  but   as  for  these 
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factory  slaves,  whose  life-blood  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  had  been  coined  into  money  by 
their  owners,  if  they  had  become  crippled  or 
diseased  during  their  apprenticeship  their 
wages  were  on  that  account  fixed  at  the 
lowest  possible  sum,  and  their  freedom 
became  little  more  than  freedom  to  starve 
where  they  chose,  and  to  live  out  as  best 
they  could  a  life  which  was  a  long  lingering 
death. 

And  when  did  this  English  Parliament,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  because  of  its  defence 
of  our  liberties  and  its  achievements  for  the 
down-trodden  and  the  oppressed,  when  did 
it  begin  to  fight  the  Battle  of  the  Factory 
Children  ?  Practically  and  effectually  not 
until  the  abominations  I  have  described  had 
been  in  existence  half-a-century  at  least. 
Some  voices  had  been  raised  outside  in 
ineffectual  protest  as  early  as  1796,  but 
Parliament  had  then  other  things  to  think 
of.  It  was  hotly  debating  the  question  of 
going  to  war  with  Napoleon  ;  Spain  about 
this  time  declared  war  against  us ;  the  United 
Irishmen  were  giving  trouble,  and  amid 
these  and  other  stirring  events  at  home  and 
abroad  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
wrongs  of  a  few  factory  children. 

It  is  noted  as  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  earliest  champion  of  these  sufferers  him- 
self belonged  to  the  very  class  by  whom  they 
were  so  grievously  oppressed.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one 
of  the  principal  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire.  The  circumstance  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  because  his  more  eminent 
son,  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  the 
stoutest  opponents  of  legislative  relief  for 
the  young  people  employed  in  factories. 
The  earlier  statesmen  carried  a  measure  in 
1802  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education 
of  these  apprentices.  It  enacted  that  proper 
food,  clothing,  and  instruction  should  be 
given  them ;  that  their  hours  of  labour 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  exclusive  of 
night-work ;  and  that  visitors  should  be 
appointed  to  inspect  the  factories  and  to  see 
that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect.  This  was 
certainly  a  substantial  gain  to  the  children, 
though  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions the  Act  was  scandalously  evaded. 
Inspectors  no  doubt  winked  at  much  which 
they  should  have  reported,  and  they  never 
either  saw  or  heard  the  worst,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  visits  were  carefully  prepared 
for,  and,  on  the  other,  the  children  were 
made  silent  by  terror.  Still,  something  was 
achieved  by  the  measure  ;  it  weakened  the 


power  of  relentless  greed,  and  gradually  put 
an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  system.  Ready 
enough  themselves  to  place  the  heaviest 
burdens  upon  the  victims  of  their  oppression, 
the  masters  were  not  prepared  in  their  turn 
to  undertake  any  responsibility  as  to  the 
health,  education,  or  morals  of  their  little 
slaves,  and  so  the  pauper  children  were  left 
to  their  workhouse  comfort  and  the  child- 
jobber  found  his  occupation  gone. 

The  oppressor,  however,  was  supplied  with 
a  new  ally  in  the  steam-engine.  Hitherto 
the  principal  motive  power  for  his  machinery 
had  been  water.  Hence  the  circumstance 
before  referred  to  that  factories  were  located 
at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  population. 
As  steam  was  made  available  the  mills  were 
placed  in  densely-peopled  districts,  so  that 
the  children  of  the  inhabitants  might  be 
employed  instead  of  apprentices.  In  this 
way  the  masters  secured  nearly  all  they 
wanted,  whilst  they  were  relieved  of  the 
trouble  of  pro\ddiug  food,  clothing,  and 
education.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
this  arrangement  gave  rise  to  new  evils, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  deplorable  as  those 
which  existed  before.  The  children  em- 
ployed were  of  a  somewhat  different  class, 
but  in  truth  their  lot  was  scarcely  less 
wretched.  Once  more  Sir  Robert  Peel  took 
up  their  cause,  in  1815.  For  four  years  he 
laboured  on  their  behalf  amid  many  diffi- 
culties, and  in  1819  obtained  an  Act  by 
which  no  child  under  nine  years  of  a(/e  was 
allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  cotton  mill,  and 
none  under  sixteen  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  meals. 

A  further  step  in  advance  was  secured  six 
years  later,  when  an  Act  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  in  these  mills  of  all  young 
people  under  eighteen,  to  sixty-nine  hours  a 
week,  and  prohibiting  night-work  in  specified 
departments.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  both  these  measures  referred 
only  to  cotton  factories ;  evils  as  great 
existed  in  the  woollen,  silk,  and  linen 
industries,  and  for  these  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  done.  So  far  as  legislation  had  gone 
it  had  been  beneficent,  and  there  was  a 
manifest  improvement  both  in  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  factory  hands;  but  in 
comparison  with  existing  enormities  and 
iniquities,  scarcely  anything  had  been  ac- 
comphshed;  the  children's  wrongs  still 
cried  to  heaven,  and  there  had  been  as  yet 
but  a  Parliamentary  skirmish  or  two  for 
their  relief.  Five  years  later,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  battle  began  in  earnest. 
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A   NUESEEY   SONG. 


By  CLARA  THWAITES. 


A  NURSELING  to  a  Nurseling  said 
"  I  grow  by  God's  dear  grace  ; 
His  rains  are  on  my  petals  shed, 
His  dews  refresh  my  face. 

"  I  know  not  when — I  know  not  how,— 
His  quick'nings  reach  my  root. 

Nor  how  those  impulses  may  flow 
In  bud  and  bloom  and  fruit. 

"  Enough  for  me  the  life  that  thrills 
Through  every  leaf  and  vein  ; 

Enough  for  me  that  life  fulfils 
The  purpose  of  God's  reign." 


A  Nurseling  to  a  Nurseling  said  : 
"  The  dews  of  heaven  are  mine,. 

By  sun  and  shower  my  life  is  fed 
And  every  air  divine. 

"  My  utmost  reach  of  memory  gives 
Love's  records — love  still  given ; 

In  that  soft  air  my  spirit  lives, 
And  love  is  all  my  heaven. 

"  Such  soft  enfoldings  wrap  me  round, 
No  blight  can  touch  my  leaf, 

I  strike  my  roots  in  love's  rich  ground. 
And  know  nor  doubt  nor  grief." 


And  thus  the  Nurselings  grew  apace  ; 

The  flower  for  fleeting  days, — 
The  child,  a  plant  of  heavenly  grace, 

For  endless  joy  and  praise  1 
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IN  THE  EVENING  OF  LIFE. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE    "AGED   FILGBIMS'"   ASYLUM. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  GARNETT. 


IT  is  with  an  anticipation  of  pleasure  we 
arrive  at  tlie  Asylum  at  Hornsey  Rise. 
We  ask  leave  from  the  kind  Wardeness, 
Mrs.  Bowden,  to  see  the  Institution,  and  off 
the  guardian  woman  starts  with  cheerful 
good  will  as  our  guide. 

"  I  suppose  this  place  is  free  to  all 
Protestants,"  I  remark. 

"  Oh  yes  !  we  have  Church  people. 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  all  kinds." 

"  What  about  the  services  ?" 

"  Different  friends  come  and  take  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  clergyman,  sometimes  a 
chapel  minister,  sometimes  a  layman.  We 
have  service  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  twice 
in  the  week." 

"  Do  the  old  people  attend  the  chapel 
well?" 

"  Yes,  all  that  can  get  do.  The  place  is 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  they  enjoy  it. 
I  will  show  you  it  presently ;  and  all  get 
there  dry,  either  by  the  verandah,  or  inside. 
Shall  we  take  some  upstairs  rooms  first  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please."  She  knocks  on  a 
door. 

"  May  we  come  in,  Mrs.  Barlow  ?  " 
"  This  lady  is  a  widow,"  mentions  our 
Wardeness  in  parentheses.  We  enter  a 
bright  room  looking  out  on  the  green 
garden. 

"  You  seem  very  comfortable  here  !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  You  see,  we  have  a  little 
pantry  off'  here,  water  laid  on,  and  a  sink." 

"  Does  the  Committee  furnish  your 
room?  " 

"  Oh,  no!  They  find  us  a  bedstead,  fire- 
irons,  and  curtain-pole,  and  a  large  Bible  ; 
we  bring  in  our  own  furniture." 

"  That  is  very  nice  ;  one  gets  fond  even 
of  chairs  and  tables  in  time." 

"  Yes  !  there  are  things  here  that  I  have 
had  for  fifty  years." 

A  bed  stands  at  one  side  of  the  room  ; 
there  are  pictures  and  photographs  on  the 
walls.  One  is  a  large  fly-blown  print  of 
a  very  benevolent  individual,  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  as  Mr.  Stevens,  a  formerly 
famous  Baptist  minister.  My  sister  remarks 
■on  the  fireplace  and  the  want  of  an  oven. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an 
oven  ?  "  she  suggests. 

"  Oh  no  I  I  like  my  room  to  look  like  a 
drawing-room.  I  had  rather  7wt  have  an 
oven." 


"  But,"  urges  the  visitor,  "  in  Yorkshire, 
every  one  has  an  oven  in  a  house,  and  you 
could  bake  bread  and  cakes,  and  make  your- 
self many  nice  little  things." 

But  no,  such  a  come-down  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"  And  you  are  comfortable  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ma'am,  T  am,  and  thankful 
to  be  in  such  a  home.  It's  all  of  the  Lord's 
goodness  I  got  in.  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of." 

As  we  leave,  and  proceed  to  make  another 
^dsit,  I  say  to  Mrs.  Bowden  : 

"You  say  the  pensions  vary  from  five 
pounds " 

"  Guineas !  "  emphatically  corrects  our 
hostess. 

"  Yes,  guineas  then,  to  ten  guineas  a 
year ;  is  this  all  the  pensioners  have  ?  " 

"  We  have  some  of  us  a  little  of  our  own, 
and  some  have  friends,"  answers  our  old 
lady  as  we  shake  hands. 

"  And,"  explains  Mrs.  Bowden,  as  we 
go  down  the  passage,  "  there  is  a  Benevolent 
Fund  here  raised  by  the  House  Committee, 
and  a  little  help  is  given  out  of  that  to  the 
most  needy,  or  a  nurse  is  paid  if  they  are 
very  ill  and  their  o'wn.  friends  cannot  help. 
And  then,  too,  we  have  a  '  Coal  Frmd,'  and 
coals  are  given  in  winter  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  there's  the  '  Meat  and  Comforts 
Fund.'" 

"  What  is  that  for,  and  how  is  it  given  ?" 

"  To  supply  the  worst  off  with  any  little 
thing  the  visiting  ladies  see  they  need  ;  and 
the  ladies  have  large  joints  cooked,  about 
thirty  pounds  weight  at  a  time,  and  they 
come  and  carve  the  meat  and  send  it 
round  in  portions  to  the  rooms,  and  so  they 
give,  now  and  again,  a  good  warm  dinner 
all  round." 

"You  were  speaking  of  an  oven.  Miss; 
here  is  a  lady  who  uses  an  American  oven." 

"  May  we  come  in.  Miss  Spencer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly !  delighted  to  see  you," 
cries  a  brisk  chirpy  old  lady  with  grey  curls. 
Her  room  is  a  good  deal  taken  up  by  an  old- 
fashioned  square  piano,  at  the  present 
moment  doing  duty  as  a  table.  She  is  busy 
making  some  parsley  tea,  with  a  little  gin  in 
it ;  she  "  finds  it  very  beneficial  at  night." 

"  I  have  only  tried  it  lately,  for  my  dear 
Pa  would  not  allow  us  to  take  anything  of 
an  alcoholic  nature,  and  my  dear  Pa  was  a 
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doctor."    She  feels  now  **  she  is  not  so  young 
as  she  once  was." 

There  hangs  over  the  chimney-piece  a 
silhouette  of  a  lady  in  puffed  high  sleeves, 
with  a  bunch  of  curls  fastened  high  on  her 
head  by  a  comb. 

**  Was  that  her  mamma  ?  "  we  respectfully 
enquire. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  myself,  taken  fifty  years  ago. 
My  mamma  was  a  beautiful  woman,  a  fine 
woman.  I  myself  take  after  my  father,  and 
am  only  small." 

"I  hope  you  are  comfortable  here?"  I 
ask,  as  the  Wardeness  and  my  sister  have 
gone  off  next  door. 

"  Very,  and  very  thankful  my  Heavenly 
Father  has  provided  me  such  a  refuge  from 
my  struggles  and  sorrows,"  she  replied, 
adding,  and  brightening  up  with  the  words  : 
"  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life ;  and  there  is  better  yet 
to  come." 

"  You  seem  fond  of  music  ?  I  see  you 
have  a  piano." 

"  Yes,  a  Broadwood.  Broadwood's  «r<?  a 
little  large  for  a  room  like  this.  Still,  are 
you  fond  of  music  ?  ^Yould  you  like  to  hear 
the  piano?  " 

"  Extremely,  if  it  is  not  troubling  you 
too  far." 

"Oh,  no "  ;  and  quickly,  the  parsley  and 
the  table  cover  removed,  the  piano  was 
opened.  "  Perhaps  you  are  partial  to  vocal 
music  ?  "  "I  am,  very."  Miss  Spencer 
turned  round  on  her  seat,  and  looked  at 
me,  and  said  : 

"  I  was  born  in  1811,  and  am  just  seventy- 
eight,  and  I  find  my  voice  is  going.  I  will 
sing  '  Guide  me,  oh.  Thou  Great  Jehovah.' " 

Then,  very  sweetly,  she  did  so,  with  the 
trills  and  runs  of  long  ago.  We  heard 
afterwards  that  for  many  years  she  had  been 
organist  at  a  church,  and  she  had  also  given 
music  lessons,  and  the  only  occasions  on 
which  she  gives  way  to  a  slight  burst  of 
mortified  feeling  is  when  the  singing  in 
chapel  goes  wrong. 

Our  next  call  is  on  a  person  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of  small  means. 
Her  bed  is  in  a  recess,  and  she,  like  Miss 
Spencer,  hides  it  delicately  by  a  curtain. 

"  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  when  a  gentle- 
man calls "  ;  but  she  gives  a  responsive 
twinkle  as  we  suggest  that  it  is  a  handy  place 
too,  when  visitors  appear,  to  put  anything 
untidy.  There  is  too  a  curtain  over  her  door ; 
she  is  partaking  of  a  hot  mutton  chop  and 
cabbage.  The  Wardeness  remarks  the  fire 
"  used  to  smoke." 


"  Yes,  it  did,''  said  the  old  lady,  "but  I've 
managed  it." 

She  looks  used  to  managing.  We  ask 
how  the  inmates  can  go  to  do  their  shop- 
ping, as  so  many  are  infirm,  and  are  told 
"  Plenty  of  nice  provisions  are  brought  in  ; 
the  shopkeepers  are  very  obliging.  Everij- 
thhuf  is  comfortable." 

This  inmate  has  a  little  store  of  books, 
mostly  old  ones,  and  a  well  used  Bible. 

"We  will  next  goto  see  a  great  traveller," 
remarks  Mrs.  Bowden. 

"Mrs.  Warbut ;  may  some  ladies  come 
in?" 

"  Glad  to  see  them,"  replies  a  feeble  voice. 

"  You  have  been  to  America  three  times, 
hav'n't  you?"  enquires  the  Wardeness. 

"  Yes,"  she  replies;  but  without  interest. 

"  You  have  had  a  varied  life  here;  soon 
you  will  be  in  a  new  and  better  one 
perhaps." 

"  I  am  no  ways  troubled  about  that.  I 
am  ready  to  lay  this  one  down  at  any  time." 

"And  to  go  to  be  with  Christ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  far  better." 

"  I  have  been  to  every  island  of  the  West 
Indies,"  she  remarks  presently. 

"  Were  you  with  a  regiment  ?" 

"  No,  on  board  ship.  My  husband  was 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.  I  was  not 
with  him  on  the  voyage  he  was  lost.  Nothing 
was  ever  found  but  some  of  the  deck  load." 

"  You  have  reached  a  quiet  little  harbour 
after  the  storms." 

"  Yes,  thank  God." 

So  we  leave  waiting  Mrs.  Warbut  and 
go  on  to  ]\Iiss  Turner. 

"  She  has  a  picture  gallery,"  we  are  in- 
formed, and  certainly  her  little  room  is 
decorated  to  any  extent — live  flowers  on 
the  mantelshelf,  paper  ones  in  glass  baskets 
on  the  tables,  and  plants  in  profusion  in  the 
window.  Miss  Turner  has  a  worn  voice,  as 
though  she  had  caught  cold  years  ago  and 
"it  had  settled,"  but  very  cheerful.  She  has 
been  here  ten  years. 

"It  is  very  pleasant  in  summer ;  then,  one 
can  sit  on  a  chair  out  of  doors." 

I  inquire  if  there  is  quarrelling  and 
jealousy  amongst  the  pensioners.  We 
had  forgotten  tliey  were  Christians,  not  in 
name  but  in  heart,  and  remembered  with 
a  shudder  the  bickerings  in  other  "  insti- 
tutions" and  almshouses — not  to  speak  of 
workhouses — from  which  loving  kindness  is 
banished,  where  honour  and  happiness  are 
unknown,  and  humanity  seems  to  wither 
out  of  human  hearts. 

"Quarrelling ! "  replies  our  hostess  ;  "no, 
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we  have  wo  quarrelling ;  we  could  not  do 
with  it ;  we  are  very  peaceable  in  this  place. 
All  I  want  is  a  hotne  for  my  cat — here  it  is 
— grown,  hasn't  it,  Mrs.  Bowden?"  with  a 
deprecating  glance  at  the  Wardeness,  for  cats 
are  not  allowed.  "  I  took  it  in  a  poor  starved 
thing,  but  it  imist  go  now?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bowden,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  "so  it  must.  It  would  never 
do,"  she  remarks,  "to  let  the  Pensioners 
keep  animals  ;  a  good  many  visitors  come 
and  they  are  not  lonely."  This  is  told  us  as 
we  now  enter  the  chapel,  a  neat,  suitable 
place  with  comfortable  seats. 

Next  we  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  ; 
they  have  been  in  the  Asylum  eighteen  years. 
Mrs.  King,  now  eighty-six  years  old,  was  then 
admitted  as  a  Pensioner,  and  her  husband, 
who  was  five  years  her  junior,  was  allowed  to 
accompany  her.  He  had  been  an  anchor- 
smith  at  Deptford,  and  for  some  years  after 
his  admittance  and  before  he  became  a 
Pensioner,  went  out  to  earn  any  trifle  he 
could  at ' '  smithing. ' '  That  day  is  long  past ; 
they  each  now  receive  a  seven  guinea  pension. 
They  were  having  a  nice  hot  dinner,  and  if 
their  room  was  not  highly  decorated  it  was 
warm,  which  was  a  good  thing,  as  both  the 
old  couple  suffer  from  rheumatism.  We 
venture  to  enquire  how  long  they  have  been 
married. 

"For  sixty  years  last  year";  and  they 
laughed  when  we  asked  if  they  were  tired  of 
each  other,  and  both  said  together  they  should 
not  like  to  give  one  another  up.  They  have 
been  fellow  workers  on  earth,  and  soon  will 
be  fellow  worshippers  in  heaven. 

"  Have  you  gas  as  well  as  water  free?  " 

"  No;  no  gas." 

"  Do  you  burn  lamps  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  candles.  When  lamps  were  allowed 
two  old  ladies  set  their  rooms  on  fire  ;  one 
set  her  bed,  the  other  her  window-curtain 
alight." 

In  the  next  room  we  found  a  happy  little 
old  maid,  who  decorated  herself  with  a  blue 
bow  and  her  window  with  splendid  Begonias. 
She  has  a  sofa,  and  on  the  wall  hang  two 
samplers,  one  by  her  mother,  "  worked  in 
her  tenth  year,"  and  another  by  her  aunt, 
"  worked  in  her  ninth." 

"  I  tell  my  niece  who  goes  to  the  Board 
School  they  can't  do  such  work  now-a-days." 

Nor  to  these  days  belongs  the  fine  old 
mahogany  cupboard  in  the  corner. 

"  There  are  some  nice  friends,"  we  are 
told,  "  to  be  made  in  the  Home." 

We  observe  the  photographs  of  some  young 
people   about.      It  is  pleasant  to  see  these 


old  lives  ending,  wrapped  round  by  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  the  interests  of  the 
present ;  quietly  passing  away  to  their  Eternal 
Home,  not  from  cold,  bare  lodgmg  or  friend- 
less workhouse  ward,  but  from  a  real  little 
home,  provided  by  their  fellow  Christians' 
love.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Next  we  visit 
the  female  infirmary. 

This  has  only  three  comfortable  rooms,  just 
like  the  others.  In  the  first  we  find  an  old 
blind  woman  in  an  arm  chair,  sitting  at 
dinner  with  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Baker,  who  is 
a  bright,  capable,  motherly  woman. 

Mrs.  Baker  undertakes  all  the  inmates  of 
the  infirmary  at  five  shillings  a  week  each, 
and  feeds  and  nurses  them  for  that  sum.  We 
could  not  imagine  how  she  made  it  pay,  but 
she  works  for  something  better  than  money. 
This  poor  blind  woman  was  entirely  destitute. 
After  several  attempts,  she  became  elected 
to  the  Asylum,  and  overjoyed  at  her  success 
went  to  tell  her  sister ;  she  fell  in  the 
street  and  was  run  over  by  a  tram-car  ;  her 
toes  were  crushed  and  her  thigh  was  broken. 
She  was  carried  to  a  hospital  where  she 
remained  two  months,  and  her  foot  was 
amputated,  then  she  was  received  into  the 
Asylum.  Soon  after  her  admittance,  she 
became  blind.  Dark  and  helpless  though  she 
is,  she  is  cheerful,  and  her  testimony  is  like 
all  the  others' — she  is  very  happy  and  is 
well  cared  for.  God  her  Father  has  been 
very  good  to  her.  To  think  she  should  be 
so  nicely  provided  for  ! 

In  the  next  room,  close  to  the  fire,  was  a 
very  deaf  old  woman.  This  was  a  kind  of 
ante-chamber  to  the  next  apartment,  in 
which  there  were  two  beds. 

In  one  of  these  was  lying  an  old  pensioner  of 
ninety-three.  She  gets  up  every  day,  generally 
before  dinner — she  had  not  felt  "very  brisk" 
that  day,  so  she  had  dined  in  bed.  She  gave 
no  sign  of  understanding  or  taking  interest 
in  the  few  words  we  addressed  to  her.  She 
seemed  to  have  reached  that  dim  border- 
land where  intellectual  life  goes  to  sleep.  In 
the  next  room,  also  in  bed,  was  a  Pensioner 
of  eighty-four  years.  Her  hair  was  of  that 
flossy  whiteness  belonging  to  extreme  old  age, 
and  was  arranged  in  two  roll  curls  ;  her  face 
was  plump,  and  her  eye  observant,  and  she 
seemed  "to  enjoy  pretty  good  health,"  for 
she  had  just  finished  a  good  plate  of 
boiled  mutton,  as  was  testified  by  the  bones  ; 
she  also  remarked  she  should  "  like  some 
baked  apples."  Mrs.  Baker  informed  us 
none  of  her  patients  "  cared  for  slops  "  ;  they 
all  "  enjoyed  their  meals  as  a  rule." 

This  aged  woman  had  been  a  follower  of 
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Christ  for  over  lialf-a-century  and  seems 
very  happy — as  well  she  may  be,  in  the 
knowledge  that  He  AYho  has  led  her  all  her 
life  long  is  still  with  her  and  will  be. 

The  men's  infirmary  contains  now  two 
old  Pensioners  (one  died  a  short  time  ago). 
Only  the  men  who  live  alone  and  have  no 
one  belonging  to  them  are  in  the  infirmary. 
Mrs.  Lee  is  their  nurse. 

"  You  must  look  in  here  before  you  go ; 
we  call  this  couple  '  Darby  and  Joan,'  they 
always  go  to  chapel  arm  in  arm,"  said  our 
conductress. 

We  foimd  the  old  man  sitting  wrapped  up 
by  the  fire ;  a  desk  screwed  on  to  the  arm  of 
his  chair  supported  his  Bible.  He  was 
making  closely  written  notes  upon  the  chap- 
ter he  was  studying.  It  was  that  glorious 
one,  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  spoke  ■\\ith  absolute  enthu- 
siasm of  his  Lord.  Age  had  not  frozen  the 
warmth  of  his  heart.  I  asked  him  if  he 
suffered  from  rheumatism.  No,  he  said,  he 
had  done  so  for  years ;  but  he  prayed  the 
Lord  to  take  it  away  and  He  had  taken  it. 
"  He's  done  more  than  that.  I  had  a  pain- 
ful illness  on  me  for  fifteen  years,  and  it 
came  to  me  that  though  no  doctor  could 
relieve  me,  He  could ;  so  we  prayed  about  it 
and  He  heard  me  and  cured  it ;  but  about 
eighteen  months  after  I  had  another  out- 
break of  the  same  complaint,  but  of  a  pain- 
less sort.  See  how  good  He  is.  He  sends  me 
this  reminder  to  wait  on  Him  ;  He  sees  I 
need  it,  but  He  takes  care  it  is  painless." 

The  origin  of  this  quiet  resting-place  and 
its  kindred  institutions  is  far  back,  and  is 
full  of  suggestive  interest. 

One  Wednesday  evening  in  the  year  1807, 
after  the  ser\dce  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle, 
Moorfields,  a  few  friends  who  had  talked 
over  the  need  of  providing  "  for  the  poor  of 
the  flock,"  adjourned  to  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number  and  founded  with  prayer  the 
"  Aged  Pilgrims'  Friendly  Society."  Their 
first  year's  income  was  £18  Gs.  5d..,  and  they 
distributed  it  to  the  three  pensioners  then  on 
the  books.  In  October,  1888,  there  are  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  Pensioners, 
who  receive  £7,800  per  annum,  and  the 
total  income  of  the  Society  amounts  to  £9,528. 
Of  these  Pensioners  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  receive  ten  guineas  per  annum,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  seven  guineas,  and 
six  hundred  and  fifty-two  five  guineas. 
They  live  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


In  visiting  the  Pensioners  to  pay  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  these  allowances,  the  friends 
of  the  Aged  Pilgrims  soon  found  out  that 
in  many  cases  they  needed  shelter  also, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  their  pensions 
had  to  go  in  rent.  This  knowledge  led 
to  the  establishment  of  four  Asylums. 
The  first  was  opened  at  Camberwell  in 
1835,  and  accommodates  forty-two  aged 
pensioners. 

The  second  and  largest  is  at  Hornsey  Rise, 
and  in  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  pensioners 
live,  and  ten  non-pensioners. 

In  the  Brighton  home  there  are  seven, 
and  at  Stamford  Hill  nine  inmates.  Each 
of  these  Asylums  has  been  paid  for  privately 
and  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Home  at  Hornsey  Rise  was  opened  in 
1871 — the  late  Mr.  John  Box  having  given 
£11,000  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  picturesque  quadrangle  of  two- 
storied  brick  buildings  ;  on  one  side  stands 
the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  the  Warden's 
house,  with  the  committee  rooms,  ofiice,  &c. 
All  round  runs  a  verandah,  up  the  supports  of 
which  clmg  climbing  plants,  giving  shade  to 
the  lower  range  of  rooms,  and  also  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  covered  way  to  the  chapel 
for  the  old  people.  These  rooms  above  and 
below,  which  look  into  the  pretty  gardens  of 
the  quadrangle,  are  called  "front"  rooms. 
Inside  the  building  rims  a  long  corridor, 
dividing  these  rooms  on  each  floor  from 
corresponding  "  back  "  ones.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rooms  in  all,  and  ten 
"doubles" — i.e.,  husband  and  wife,  or 
Pensioner  and  nurse. 

The  qualifications  required  for  candida- 
ture on  the  pensioners'  list  are  these : — 
No  applicant  must  be  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  nor  have  an  income  exceeding  seven 
shillings  weekly  if  single,  or  ten  shillings 
if  married;  and  there  must  be  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  aged  followers  of  Jesus. 

We  left  this  home  of  peace  with  one 
delightful  impression  strong  in  our  hearts — 
that  all  connected  with  it,  the  Committee, 
the  Visiting  ladies,  the  Warden  and  his  wife, 
and  the  Pensioners  knew  the  love  of  Christ. 
What  that  love  can  do  in  any  human  heart 
passes  knowledge.  This  Asylum  stands  a 
true  witness  that  "  these  Christians  love  one 
another."  It  is  a  grand  work,  done  for  the 
Master,  Christ,  and  surely  receiving  His 
blessed  benediction.  Its  office  is  83,  Fins- 
bury  Pavement,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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Before  breakfast. 


AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  "  procreaut 
cradles"  are  yielding  up  their  feathered 
occupants  and  bird  babies  are  beginning  to 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  world. 

All  of  us  who  use  our  eyes,  whether  we 
live  in  town  or  country,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  many  young 
birds  that  are  beginning  life  on  their  own 
account.  In  the  country  we  see  variety  as 
well  as  numbers,  while  in  the  town,  although 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  one  species — namely, 
the  sparrow,  it  makes  up  in  number  for  want 
of  variety,  and  in  the  streets  or  on  the  houses 
baby  sparrows  simply  swarm,  and  are  as 
precocious  as  town-bred  children,  picking 
up  the  lively,  independent,  pushing  ways  of 
their  parents  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  devote  a  short  time 
to  the  life-history  of  feathered  infants. 

In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  begin  life 
as  babies,  but  came  into  the  world  in  the 
form  of  eggs.  Now  we  are  so  familiar  with 
eggs  that  we  seldom  devote  a  thought  to 
them,  whereas  an  egg  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  objects  in  the  world,  so  that 
many  large  volumes  might  be  written  on  it 
without  exhausting  its  marvels. 

Birds  are,  with  one  exception,  the  only 
existing  vertebrates  which  invariably  enter 


life  in  the  form  of  eggs.  Nearly  all  fishes  do 
so,  and  so  do  most  reptiles,  while  there  is 
one  existing  mammal,  the  ornithorhyncus 
(or  duckbill),  which  is  hatched  from  an  egg. 
But  the  young  of  some  fishes  and  a  few 
reptiles  are  born  alive,  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  not  the  case  with  any  bird. 

Let  us  take  a  "  new-laid "  Qg»  and 
examine  it.  Externally  it  is  covered  with 
a  tolerably  hard,  white  shell,  smooth,  and 
larger  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

Cut  a  thin  section  of  the  sheU,  and  the 
microscope  shows  that  it  is  not  solid  as  if  it 
were  made  of  the  alabaster  which  it  resembles, 
but  is  composed  of  many-sided  particles  of  j 
calcareous  matter,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
vast  number  of  minute  pores,  through  which 
air  can  obtain  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
egg.  These  pores  are  apparent  to  the 
unassisted  eye  in  the  egg  of  the  ostrich,  but 
in  the  hen's  egg  cannot  be  seen  without  the 
aid  of  a  tolerably  powerful  lens.  Cover  the 
egg  with  varnish,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  although  it  will 
remain  fresh  for  a  longer  time  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  untouched,  if 
placed  under  a  hen  it  will  fail  to  produce  a 
chicken  and  will  be  addled. 

Still  keepmg  to  the  exterior,  the  hen's 
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egg  is  white.  This  colour,  or  rather  absence 
of  colour,  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule,  and  in  this  country  the  eggs  of  nearly 
all  our  small  birds  are  more  or  less  briglitly 
coloured.  In  some,  such  as  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  redstart,  and  starling,  the  shell  is 
wholly  blue— bright  blue  in  the  two  first — and 
a  pale  blue  in  the  last.  The  egg  of  the 
thrush  is  blue  like  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow, 
but  diversified  with  black  spots,  which  are 
formed  from  a  pigment  so  thick  that  with 
care  it  can  be  scraped  off,  leaving  the  egg 
purely  blue.  The  heron's  egg  is  uniform 
pale  greenish  blue.  Red  of  various  shades 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  egg-colouring, 
sometimes  being  spread  uniformly  over  the 
surface,  sometimes  scattered  in  spots  and 
blotches,  and  sometimes  gathered  into  broken 
rings  at  the  large  end.  The  eggs  of  the 
kestrel,  swallow,  and  red-backed  shrike  are 
familiar  examples  of  each  disposition  of 
colom-.  Brown  and  green  are  found  in 
es:2:s  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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by  what  occult  chemistry  is  it  eliminated 
from  the  blood  of  the  parent  bird  and 
placed   upon   the   egg   exactly   where  it  is 
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The  Egg  and  the  Bird. 


chaffinch,  goldfinch,  or  sparrow,  and  those 
of  the  yellow-hammer,  wliich  are  covered 
with  dark  dots  and  scribbliugs,  so  clearly 
defined  that  they  really  look  as  if  they  had 
been  intentionally  drawn  with  a  pen. 

What  may  be  the  object  of  colouring  no 
one  can  prove.  That  it  may  occasionally  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  or 
rather,  that  it  does  sometimes  have  that 
effect  is  evident  from  the  eggs  of  the  night- 
jar and  lapwing,  which  are  simply  deposited 
on  the  ground  and  can  with  great  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  it.  But  some  of  the 
brightly  coloured  eggs  are  exceedingly  con- 
spicuous, as  anyone  knows  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  climbing  trees  and  looking  down 
into  the  nests. 

That  colour  has  little  effect  on  the  eyes  of 
birds  is  evident  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  cuckoo  generally  chooses  the  hedge- 
sparrow  or  redstart  as  foster-jmrents  for 
her  offspring,  though  they  are  bright  blue 
and  that  of  the  cuckoo  is  mottled  grey.  No 
two  eggs  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  colour, 
and  yet  the  owner  of  the  nest  never  discovers 
that  a  supposititious  egg  has  been  placed  in 
the  nest  during  her  absence  and  that  it  is 
none  of  hers.  Then  why  should  the  egg  of 
the  ostrich  be  white  and  that  of  the  emu 
dark  green,  when  both  eggs  are  produced 
and  hatched  under  similar  conditions  ? 
That  there  must  be  some  object  in  the  varied 
colouring  of  eggs  is  evident  from  its  very 
existence,  but  what  that  object  may  be  is  at 
present  an  unsolved  mystery. 

Now  let  us  take  another  step  in  egg-lore  and 
examine  the  interior  of  our  "  new-laid  "  egg. 
Begin  at  the  middle  of  one  side  and  very  care- 
fully remove  part  of  the  shell.  Below  it  will  be 
seen  a  thin,  nearly  transparent,  but  tough 
membrane,  within  which  the  structures  of 
the  egg  are  contained.  This  membrane  is 
double,  and  at   the  large   end  of  the  egg 

the  layers  are 
separated  so 
as  to  form  a 
small  cham- 
ber. This 
chamber  is 
filled  with  air 
containing  an 
abnormally 
large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen 
gas,  which  ia 
intended  for 
tlie  pi'elimi- 
nary  respira- 
tions     taken 
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by  the  chicken  just  before  it  breaks  the 
shell. 

Withm  this  double  envelope  is  the  albu- 
men or  "  white "  of  the  egg,  which  is 
liquid  and  transj^arent  until  heat  is  applied 
to  it,  when  it  becomes  hardened  and  opaque, 
and  within  the  albumen  is  the  "vitellus"  or 
yelk,  which  is  also  enclosed  in  a  membrane 
of  its  own.  Now  if  the  yelk  were  allowed 
to  float  freely  in  the  liquid  albumen,  it  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  diiven  against  the  shell 
and  broken  whenever  the  mother  shifted  the 
egg.  So  there  is  a  special  provision  of 
nature,  by  which  the  yelk  is  always  retained 
in  the  centre  of  the  egg,  no  matter  how 
much  its  position  may  be  shifted.  At 
each  end  of  the  egg  a  portion  of  the 
albumen  becomes  inspissated  and  is  twisted 
into  a  delicate  cable,  coiled  in  corkscrew 
fashion  so  as  to  "  give  and  take"  with  every 
position  of  the  egg,  one  extremity  of  the 
cable  being  attached  to  the  yelk-membrane 
and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  egg.  These 
cables  are  scientifically  termed  "  chalazae," 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  hailstone, 
and  given  to  the  spiral  cables  in  ahusion  to 
their  ice-like  translucency.  Heat  obliterates 
the  chalazge  so  completely  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  albu- 
men, but  when  the  egg  is  newly  laid  they 
are  quite  conspicuous. 

Remove  carefully  a  larger  portion  of  the 
shell  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  yelk,  and  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  egg, 
an  oval  and  darker  spot  will  always  be  found 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  yelk,  this  being 


the  lightest  portion  and  consequently  coming 
uppermost  as  the  yelk  is  suspended  in  the 
white.  This  spot  is  termed  the  "  blasto- 
derm "  or  bud-skin,  because' it  covers  the 
tiny  bud  which  will,  if  conditions  be  favour- 
able, be  developed  into  a  bird  baby.  Just 
over  the  blastoderm  the  yelk  membrane  is 
slightly  thickened,  and  from  it  a  narrow 
neck-like  passage  leads  to  a  little  chamber 
in  the  centre  of  the  yelk,  the  section  of  the 
passage  and  chamber  almost  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  a  glass  water-caraffe. 

Up  to  this  time  there  is  nothing  in  the 
egg  which  would  give  to  an  ignorant  person 
the  least  intimation  of  its  real  object. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  after 
the  mother  has  sat  on  the  egg  for  a  certain 
time  a  young  bird  is  hatched  out  of  it. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  so  astonishing 
a  change  ?  At  one  time  it  was  the  universal 
idea  that  the  development  of  the  contents  of 
an  egg  into  a  chicken  was  caused  by  the 
transmission  of  some  mysterious  life -principle 
from  the  mother  to  the  egg,  acting  through 
the  animal  heat  of  the  bird.  Now  we  know 
that  the  term  "  animal  heat  "  is  altogether 
fallacious.  No  such  principle  exists,  the 
heat  being  as  purely  chemical  as  that  of  the 
fire,  and  caused  by  the  combustion  of  tissues 
during  resj^iration  through  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  Any  kind  of 
heat  will  produce  the  same  effect,  provided 
it  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother 
bird  and  continued  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  days. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  independent  of 


Town  Birds. 


the  caprices  of  hens,  who  will  sometimes 
forsake  their  eggs  when  the  chickens  are 
still  unhatched,  those  who  breed  poultry  on 
a  large  scale  always  employ  the  "incubator," 
a  machine  by  which  artificial  heat  is  applied 
to  the  eggs  for  the  requisite  time,  an  auto- 


matic   arrangement   preventing    any   great 

Any  number  of 
the  incubator,  so 
chickens   is   very 


change 


eggf^ 


of  tcmperatm-e. 
can  be  hatched  in 
that   the   production    of 
abundant. 

Many  of  the  most  important  researches  in 
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egg  development  have  been  madeby  means  of 
this  artificial  mother,  the  observer  having 
the  eggs  under  his  eye  for  the  whole  time, 
and  knowing  exactly  how  many  hours  they 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The 
ostrich  farmers  who  now  supply  the  market 
with  feathers  have  long  abandoned  the 
natural  mode  of  hatching,  and  have  employed 
the  incubator. 


The  story  of  the  development  of  tlie 
bii'd-baby  from  the  egg  is  too  long  and 
complicated  to  be  told  in  full,  and  would, 
moreover,  require  a  series  of  elaborate 
illustrations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  two  faint 
white  Imes  lying  parallel  to  each  other  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  blastoderm  are  the 
first  indications  of  the  spinal  cord,  brains, 
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and  the  bones  which  protect  them  when  they 
are  more  fully  developed.  In  another  twenty- 
fom-  hom*s  a  tiny  pulsating  cavity  is 
apparent,  this  being  the  first  indication  of 
the  heart.  As  day  after  day  passes  the 
development  of  the  various  systems  of  the 
body  proceeds,  mitil  at  last  a  perfect  chicken 
issues  from  the  egg. 

Talk  of  miracles !  What  greater  miracle 
can  there  be  than  this  which  is  constantly 
being  enacted  before  our  eyes  unnoticed  ? 
When  first  laid  the  egg  contains  nothing 
but  the  white  and  the  yelk,  and  if  kept  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  parent 
which  laid  it,  the  contents  will  before  very 
long  become  musty  and  then  decomposed  in 
a  manner  which  unpleasantly  affects  both 
the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Yet  let  but  a  few 
more  degrees  of  heat  be  continuously  applied 

to  it  and  there  issues 
from  it  a  young  bird, 
with  flesh,  blood, 
bones,  and  feathers. 
Whence  came 
they  ?  No  indica- 
tions of  them  can 
be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  contents 
of  the  egg.  No 
chemist  can  detect 
in  the  yelk  or  albu- 
men a  single  blood 
corpuscle,  or  a  single 
atom  of  bone,  still 
less  any  portion  of 
the  horny  matter 
which  is  modified 
into  feathers,  hairs, 
scales,  beak,  or  claws, 
exactly  as  it  has 
its  duty  to  perform. 


First  steps. 


Yet,  a  few  degrees  of  heat  can  achieve  a 
task  which  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of  man, 
and  in  the  com'se  of  a  few  days  can  evolve 
from  these  yellow  and  white  liquids  the 
complex  structure  of  the  bird-baby. 

Moreover,  during  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  bird-baby  has  taught  us  some 
wonderful  lessons  in  physiology.  During  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  piK)cess  the  future  bird  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fish,  this 
resemblance  being  very  boldly  shown  in  the 
organs  of  circulation  and  respiration.  Then 
it  tends  towards  the  reptilian  form,  passing- 
through  that  intermediate  state  which  we 
know  by  the  popular  name  of  "  tadpole." 
The  heart  is  first  a  mere  pulsatmg  sac 
like  that  of  a  mollusc,  then  has  two 
chambers  like  that  of  the  fish,  then  assumes 
the  reptilian  form,  and  not  being  complete 
Avith  all  the  four  chambers  of  the  bird's 
heart  until  shortly  before  the  time  when  the 
young  bird  pierces  the  air  reservoir,  and  the 
lungs  are  for  the  first  time  called  into 
requisition.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  the 
respiratory  system,  we  find  first  the  branchial 
arches  which  support  the  gills  of  fish  and 
tadpoles,  and  then  see  them  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  system,  just  as  is  the  case 
when  a  tadpole  is  developed  into  a  frog  and 
internal  lungs  gradually  take  the  place  of 
external  gills.  Reference  will  again  be  made 
to  this  stage  of  a  bird's  life-history. 

Now  for  another  step.  With  om-selves,  no 
matter  how  diverse  may  be  the  race,  how 
different  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  what  may 
be  the  habits  of  the  parents,  all  babies  are 
helpless  on  their  first  entrance  into  hfe,  are 
incapable  of  locomotion,  and,  unless  fed  and 
nurtured  by  others,  would  soon  die.  Such 
also  is  the  case  with  many  mammals,  of 
which  the  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit  are  familiar 
examples,  the  young  not  only 
being  unable  to  walk  immediately 

■    XxSib  being       born 

with  closed 
eyes,  and  un- 
able to  sec 
until  several 
days  have 
elapsed. 

But  the 
young  of  the 
hare  although 
so  closely  re- 
lated to  the 
rabbit,  is  born 
with  open 
eyes,    and    is 
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able  to  follow  its  mother  im- 
mediately after  birth,  this 
capabihty  being  shared  by  the 
deer  tribe  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  same  divergence  occurs 
in  birds.  As  we  all  know, 
young  poultry  are  very  much 
alive  when  first  hatched,  and 
may  sometimes  be  seen  running 
about  while  part  of  the  egg- 
shell from  which  they  have  just 
emerged  is  still  adhering  to 
their  backs.  They  can  almost 
immediately  choose  and  pick 
up  their  own  food,  and  are 
almost  as  independent  as  if 
they  had  attained  their  full 
growth.  Young 

ducks,     \^  -water- 

hens,  l^Pm  and 


Towards  evenin'?. 


birds  of  similar  habits  can  not  only  run  on 
land,  but  can  swim  on  the  water  or  dive  under 
it  as  soon  as  they  have  emerged  from  the  Q^g. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  birds  which  are 
hatched  in  nests,  we  find  most  of  them  as 
helpless  as  young  dogs,  cats,  or  rabbits.  As 
they  are  kept  warm  by  the  constant  presence 
of  the  parent  they  are  not  covered  with  the 
warm   down  which   defends   the   bodies   of 


young  poultry,  but  are  almost  naked,  the 
germs  of  feathers  being  only  found  on 
certain  central  points.  It  is  as  well,  by  the 
way,  to  examine  such  newly-hatched  birds,  as 
we  leam  from  them  the  manner  in  which  the 
feathers  are  formed  on  the  above-mentioned 
points,  and  from  them  spread  gradually  over 
the  body  until  all  vestigies  of  the  points  are 
obliterated  except  to  highly  practised  eyes. 
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Bone,  it  may  be  ^T*^^  casually 
mentioned,  is  de-  ve  loped 

in  a  similar  fashion,  starting  from 
central  points  and  gradually  spread- 
ing from  them. 

All  that  such  young  birds  can  do 
is  to  open  their  mouths  to  a  preter- 
natural extent,  and,  except  when 
they  are  asleep,  to  squall  loudly 
and  incessantly  for  food.  At  that 
period  of  their  existence  the  sense 
of  taste  seems  to  be  totally  un- 
developed, and  they  will  eagerly 
swallow  anything  that  may  be  put 
into  their  mouths,  without  being 
able  to  discriminate  one  kind  of 
food  from  another. 

Their  powers  of  locomotion  are 
slow  of  development,  the 


Who  axe  these  I 


sary  strength  very  gradually,  the  bones  not 
being  ossified  as  is  the  case  with  yoimg 
poultry.  Consequently,  their  first  steps 
from  the  nest  are  taken  with  as  much 
trembling  precaution  as  those  of  our  own 
babies  when  they  make  their  first  essays  in 
walking.  Sometimes  the  parents  encourage 
them  should  they  be  of  a  timid  character, 
but  generally  they  can  learn  to  walk  without 
the  need  of  any  tuition. 


It  is  far  different  with  regard  to  flight, 
the  wings  necessarily  requiring  a  much 
longer  development  than  the  legs,  which 
execute  a  much  simpler  task. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fore  limbs  must 
be  "  differentiated  " — to  use  the  term  now  in 
vogue — from  the  hind  pair.  In  most  birds 
this  change  takes  place  within  the  egg  before 
the  young  is  hatched.  In  our  chickens,  for 
example,  the   legs   and   wings   are   exactly 
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alike  until  the  sixth  day,  both  pairs  of  limbs 
being  legs,  and  reptilian  in  structure. 
After  that  time,  the  fore  limb  imdergoes  the 
modifications  which  are  necessary  to  convert 
it  into  a  wing,  these  changes  being  most 
conspicuous  in  the  hand,  which  becomes 
widened,  flattened,  and  so  completely 
modified  that  it  is  at  last  left  with  only  the 
third,  or  middle  finger,  and  the  thumb. 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  the  bones 
of  the  limbs  which  w^ere  until  that  time 
wholly   cartilaginous,   begin   to   be   ossified 

(To  hi'  concluded  next  month.) 


from  the  above-mentioned  pomts,  while  the 
ossification  of  the  skull  does  not  begin  until 
several  days  later. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  most 
rules,  and  one  of  those  is  found  in  the  Hoat- 
sin  [Opifithoconma  cri,status)  or  Crested  Cecilia, 
less  euphemistically  but  more  commonly 
designated  the  Stinking  Pheasant.  It  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America,  and  for  many 
reasons  is  a  most  interesting  bird,  especially 
to  the  physiologist,  and  is  to  the  bird  much 
what  the  duckbill  is  to  the  mammals. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— AN  EVICTION. 

MARY  OLRIG  took  her  letters  upstairs. 
She  had  a  premonition  that  they 
must  contain  special  news  for  her ;  for  she 
knew  that  her  grandmother  was  not  a  very 
apt  correspondent,  and  though  Mary  had 
only  been  so  few  days  in  London,  she  had 
already  had  one  note  from  her,  wi'itten  as 
the  old  lady  expressed  it,  "  to  haud  up  your 
heart  till  it's  struck  root  i'  its  new  place." 
Also,  the  two  letters  coming  together  from 
Tweedside  seemed  significant. 

She  carried  them  to  her  window,  for 
the  light  was  akeady  waning  dim,  though 
not  even  the  common  London  horizon  of 
chimney-pots  and  signboards  could  effectu- 
ally degrade  the  beauty  of  the  sun  setting 
in  a  gorgeous  gloom  behind  them. 

Mary  paused  with  her  letters  in  her  hand 
— paused  to  wonder  as  we  all  do,  though 
prompt  action  of  our  own  could  get  within 
the  mystery  at  once. 

A  minute  afterwards,  when  the  letters 
were  opened,  she  could  not  have  recalled 
what  had  been  her  vague  surmises  during 
this  delay.  Only  she  knew  that  none  of  those 
sm-mises  could  possibly  have  hit  the  truth. 

She  read  her  grandmother's  letter  first, 
as  in  duty  bound.  Also,  she  knew  it  was 
sure  to  be  brief,  whereas  Lesley's  missive 
was  clearly  a  bulky  one. 

"  Dear  grandchild,"  wrote  old  Mrs. 
Haldane,  "I  should  not  have  writ  you  so 
soon  again,  but  that  there  is  strange  news. 
The  cottage  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  I  am 
to  go.  The  laird  and  Miss  Lucy  called 
themselves  to  tell  me.  She  says  it  ought 
to  have   been  down  years  ago,  that   it   is 


too  damp  and  ricketty  for  human  dwelling, 
and  that  she  had  told  her  father  it  was  a 
sin  to  let  a  frail  old  woman  cling  to  it  for 
another  winter  (which,  they  say,  will  be  a 
hard  one).  I  said  I'd  thought  it  would  last 
my  time,  but  the  laird  must  have  his  will, 
and  the  cottage  and  me  were  both  so  far 
through  that  it  didna  matter  much  which 
went  first.  The  Lord  would  look  after  me, 
and  there  were  gude  stones  and  timber  in 
the  house  that  might  go  far  in  building  a 
bonnier  one.  The  laird  seemed  vera  deaf, 
and  Miss  Lucy  did  all  the  speaking.  The 
place  is  to  be  knocked  down  next  week. 
Mr.  Baird  and  Lesley  have  asked  me  to  go 
to  Edenhaugh,  and  so  I'm  going  to-morrow 
—  and  what  next,  we'll  see.  The  Miss 
Gibsons  are  away — off  back  to  Edinbro'. 
God  bless  you  and  take  care  of  you.  I 
hope  you  have  satisfied  the  gentlemen  that 
you're  fit  and  able  for  your  place.  No  more 
at  present  from  your  affectionate  grand- 
mother." 

It  seemed  to  Mary  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  believe  and  to  accept  that  the  sun 
was  about  to  fall  from  his  sphere  as  that 
the  mossy  old  cottage  on  the  Edenlaw  was 
soon  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  It  was 
associated  with  all  the  memories  of  her 
owTi  short  history  ;  for  her  father,  that  good 
skipper  who,  at  last,  had  met  so  chivalrous 
a  death,  had  been  in  life  chivalrously  dutiful 
to  his  wife's  worthy  mother,  and  Mary  could 
conjm-c  up  his  image  better  nowhere  than 
seated  beside  the  clean  hearth  of  the  little 
room  to  which  he  gave  his  highest  praise 
when  he  called  it  "as  snug  and  trig  as 
a  cabin."  Even  her  brief  experience  of 
London  life  had  already  taught  her  the  full 
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value  of  its  solid  stability.  Think  of  the 
deep  shadows  that  lurked  in  its  corners 
even  while  the  sunbeams  struck  full  on  its 
white  threshold,  or,  passing  among  the  flower 
pots  on  the  wmdow  sill,  played  over  the 
homely  furniture,  white  with  constant  scrub- 
bing or  bright  with  the  daily  pohsh  of  a 
century.  Where  in  the  world  could  one 
find  such  a  resting  place  as  among  the 
old  red  cushions  of  the  big  armchair  ?  It 
had  no  shape  in  particular,  but  somehow  it 
took  one  up  just  like  a  mother's  lap,  and 
seemed  to  soothe  one  with  the  sweetness  of 
aU  the  rest  which  generations  of  weariness 
had  enjoyed  in  its  kindly  embrace.  It  all 
came  back  on  Mary  like  a  vision,  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  not  standing  in  a  dreaiy 
garret  facing  a  darkening  sky,  but  she  was 
"in  the  spirit"  in  the  EdenlaAV  cottage; 
and  it  Avas  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  her  grandmother  was  crooning  a  Psalm, 
and  there  was  a  waft  of  scented  geraniums 
on  the  breeze  in  which  a  bee  was  humming, 
so  that  Grizzle,  the  tabby  cat  sitting  in  the 
sun,  left  off  licking  her  paws  and  watched 
him.  At  that  point  the  vision  grew  too 
lifelike,  and  so  vanished  mto  the  question : 
"  What  will  become  of  Grizzle  ? — and  of 
the  old  cock — and  the  doves — and  what  wiU 
the  robins  think  next  winter  when  they 
come  in  the  frost  and  find  no  window  siU 
and  no  threshold,  and  therefore  no  crumbs?" 

Ah,  these  are  the  things  which  throw  us 
back  on  the  simple  human  helpfulness 
which  goes  so  much  deeper  than  any  mere 
economic  relations.  One  may  sell  one's 
cabinets  and  curiosities — one  may  even  sell 
one's  horses  and  one's  kine;  but  one  cannot 
sell  one's  cat,  and  that  drives  one  to  consider 
one's  neighbours!  And  even  neighbours  can 
scarcely  adopt  our  robins  and  our  sparrows, 
and  so  the  most  helpless  creatures  drive  us 
to  consider  God  Himself,  and  thus  we  find 
He  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  dependence  on 
the  strongest ! 

Yes,  there  was  Lesley  Baird !  Be  sure 
she  had  given  wings  to  her  imcle's  invitation 
to  old  Mrs.  Haldane,  if  indeed  she  had  not 
origuiated  it.  And  so  she  had  written 
herself,  anxious  doubtless  to  give  Mary  all 
those  further  details  for  which  she  knew  she 
would  hunger.  Yes,  Lesley  Baird  would 
take  in  Grizzie  and  see  after  the  old  cock 
and  the  doves,  and  every  li\dng  thing  which 
could  be  folded  in  gentle  arms  or  enticed  by 
artless  wiling.  Lesley  would  help  the  aged 
dame  with  her  old  chairs  and  kists  ;  she 
would  find  house  room  for  them  till  there 
should  come  that   "  next   thing  "   towards 


which  Mary's  grandmother  set  her  face  so 
resolutely. 

Mary  opened  Lesley's  letter;  there  was 
stiU  fight  enough  to  read  iti  though  the 
caligraphy  was  not  black  and  bold,  like 
Mary's  own.,  but  small,  neat,  and  undeviat- 
ingly  regular,  without  those  characteristic 
turns  which  here  and  there  gave  to  Mary's 
writing  a  kind  of  artistic  originality,  and 
were  possibly  an  unconscious  self-revelation. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,"  the  letter  began, 
and  by  that  gentle  "  gush  "  of  repetition 
Mary  knew  that  sweet  Lesley  was  deeply 
stirred. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  any  trouble  should 
follow  you  quickly  into  your  new  life.  Even 
little  extra  changes  worry  us  so  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  change  !  And  this  is  not 
a  little  matter. 

"  Your  grandmother  is  writing  to  you 
herself.  Mr.  Bethune  has  resolved  to  knock 
down  her  dear  old  cottage  immediately,  and 
so  she  must  leave  at  once.  There  is  not 
another  house  near  suitable  for  her  habita- 
tion. Even  dear  old  Alison's  little  cot  has 
already  foimd  a  new  tenant.  Mrs.  Haldane 
is  to  come  straight  to  us,  and  you  may  trust 
us  that  we  will  take  good  care  of  her.  She 
is  to  sleep  in  the  little  bedroom  which  opens 
ofl'  the  passage,  so  that  she  will  not  be 
troubled  with  stairs,  and  will  be  snugly 
placed  between  the  kitchen  and  the  parlour 
that  she  may  walk  about  everywhere,  just 
as  she  could  in  her  own  place. 

"  I  hope  we  may  induce  her  to  stay  with 
us  all  the  winter,  for  as  Janey  is  to  be 
married,  I  am  to  have  a  new  girl  at  term, 
quite  a  young  thing,  and  if  our  good  old 
cook  Elsie  happens  to  get  a  touch  of  her 
bronchitis  I  shall  feel  terribly  responsible  if 
there  is  no  woman's  head  in  the  house  wiser 
than  my  own.  And  I  always  feel  Mrs. 
Haldane  to  be  a  perfect  tower  of  strength  in 
the  way  of  wisdom  and  comfort." 

"  Poor  old  grannie  !  "  Mary  sighed  softly. 
And  though  she  knew  Lesley  was  saying 
this  in  her  kindliness,  yet  she  knew  too  that 
it  was  true.  And  somehow,  the  sting  of 
hard  fate  did  not  feel  so  cruel  if  it  fell  upon 
"  a  tower  of  strength  "  as  if  it  descended  on 
one  who  was  nothuig  but  a  poor  helpless  old 
widow-woman.  Towers  of  strength  are  made 
to  receive  the  assaults  of  enemies  and  to 
weather  them  ! 

"  Uncle  is  very  angry,"  Lesley's  letter 
went  on;  "he  says  this  comes  of  leaving 
any  human  being's  interests  in  the  irrespon- 
sible power  of  any  other  human  being.  He 
says    the    law    should    not    recognise    the 
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existence  of  such  a  thing  as  '  tenancy  at  will ' 
in  any  case  where  rent  passes  at  all.  It 
seems  that  nearly  all  the  small  tenants  on 
the  Bethune  estate  are  tenants  at  will.  But 
nobody  has  ever  thought  much  aboiit  it, 
because  nobody  has  ever  been  turned  away 
before.  Now  Miss  Lucy  explains  that  her 
father  is  doing  it  for  your  grandmother's 
own  sake,  because  the  house  is  too  old  and 
ramshackle  to  shelter  a  lone  and  infirm 
woman  for  another  winter.  So  that  even 
this  case  will  not  injm-e  the  family's  prestige 
for  retaining  tenants.  Everybody  seems  to 
think  this  is  Miss  Lucy's  doing.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  can  have  put  it  into  her  head, 
for  she  scarcely  ever  called  on  your  grand- 
mother, and  the  house  is  not  in  sight  of  any 
of  the  avenues  to  Bethune. 

•'  I  chanced  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Haldane  on 
the  afternoon  when  the  laird  and  Miss  Lucy 
had  been  there.  I  thought  she  might  feel  a 
little  lonely  without  you,  and  I  took  her  up  one 
or  two  magazines  and  little  things."  (Mary 
smiled — that  meant  a  cake,  a  jelly,  perhaps 
a  bottle  of  home-made  fruit  wine.)  "  I  met 
Mr.  Bethune  and  his  daughter  coming  down 
the  hill-side.  I  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  matter.  They  both  looked  as  if 
they  knew  they  had  been  doing  wrong,  and 
felt  half  found  out.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  fancy 
this,  only  after  I  knew  what  had  happened. 
They  did  not  stop  to  speak,  as  they  generally 
do,  but  hurried  by,  with  a  hasty  '  Good 
afternoon.'  The  laird  looked  very  helpless 
and  half  stumbled  as  he  walked. 

"What  can  have  made  them  do  this,  if  they 
were  sorry  for  doing  it  ?  Can  they  have 
been  badly  advised  by  some  lawyer  ?  Of 
course,  it  is  always  said  that  new  mortgages 
are  being  constantly  raised  upon  the  land  ; 
but  I  can't  see  how  that  little  house  could 
make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
One  thing  I  feel  sure  about,  quite  sure,  if 
Mr.  Kab  had  only  been  at  home  this  would 
never  have  happened. 

"  And  if  they  had  really  decided  to  do  this 
at  first,  what  was  there  to  make  them  sorry 
afterwards  ?  For  I  can  assure  you,  dear 
Mary,  your  grandmother  did  not  make  one 
protest  or  lamentation.  And  people  who 
can  do  such  heartless  things  as  this  have 
not  the  heart  to  imderstand  a  stern  self- 
repression  like  hers. 

"  All  your  grandmother  said  to  me  was  : 
*  Let  the  laird  do  what  he  will — what  he 
can.  Eender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  even  they  and  he  are  both  in  the 
Lord's  hands,  and  are  turned  to  His  will  in 
the  end.    Here  we  have  no  continuing  city  1 ' 


"  There  is  something  awful  in  the  calm 
way  in  which  she  takes  things.  Shall  we 
ever  be  like  her  ?  I  said  that  to  her.  And 
she  answered  :  '  Lassie,  wait.  When  you've 
been  through  as  much  as  I  have,  ye'll  not 
fear  that  the  Lord  liasna  more  jiower  than 
man,  and  ye'll  be  content  sae  long  as  He's  on 
your  side.'  And  all  the  while  she  was  already 
taking  down  things  from  tlieir  places  which 
had  hung  there  since  she  came  homo  a 
bride,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  saying  to 
whom  she  would  give  this  and  that,  for  it 
was  no  use  dragging  them  behind  her  to  the 
grave's  edge,  and  leaving  them  there  to 
trouble  other  people. 

"  Mrs.  Haldane  comes  to  us  to-morrow.  I 
go  to  fetch  her,  taking  a  market  basket  to 
carry  Grizzle,  and  if  we  let  her  out  of  it  in 
our  kitchen  in  sight  of  a  bit  of  fish  and  a 
bowl  of  milk,  I'm  sure  she  will  settle  down. 
'  Old  Crowie '  is  to  go  into  our  poultry 
yard,  and  Jock  Halliday  will  look  after  the 
doves,  for  he  has  a  wonderful  way  with 
creatures,  which  always  makes  us  like  him, 
though,  poor  fellow,  he  does  not  seem  able 
to  keep  from  getting  tipsy  sometimes ;  and 
yet  that  fright  about  the  ghost  has  done  him 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

"  The  Misses  Gibson  have  gone  back  to 
Edinburgh,"  and  at  that  point  Lesley  had 
torn  something  off  and  proceeded  on  a  fresh 
sheet.  She  had  inadvertently  gone  on  to 
say  that  it  might  be  very  naughty  of  her, 
but  she  could  not  help  being  glad  after  they 
left,  when  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  this 
was  a  risky  confidence,  since  Mary's  grand- 
mother was  to  be  her  next  guest. 

"  Now,  dear  Mary,  you  must  not  fret. 
You  see  the  world  does  not  change  only  for 
those  who  go  out,  changes  come  also  for 
those  who  stay  at  home.  But  I  know  this 
will  be  hard  for  you  to  bear,  away,  among 
strangers.     Only  you  are  always  so  brave." 

Mary  folded  up  her  letters.  She  had  not 
yet  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak.  All  joy 
had  gone  out  of  her  own  success  and  final 
settlement  that  very  afternoon.  Had  she  not 
started  into  this  new  life  under  the  conviction 
that  it  would  serve  her  inmost  purposes, 
while  the  good  grandmother  remained  safe 
and  happy  in  the  old  home,  keeping,  as 
it  were,  the  lamp  alight  in  a  haven  of 
refuge  ?  Now  where  was  home  ?  There 
was  nothing  but  this  hired  chamber.  There 
was  no  stake  fixed  anywhere  into  the  world 
except  the  appointment  which  she  had 
secured  only  an  hour  before. 

Dear,  good  Lesley !  What  would  become 
of  them  now  without  her?     Mary  felt  she 
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had  never  yet  loved  her  as  she  deserved. 
What  had  Mary  done  to  win  this  warm, 
softly  surrounding  sympathy,  as  of  angel's 
wings  already  budding  out  of  a  human  heart  ? 
Mary  had  not  confided  to  her  the  secret  of 
her  own  cherished  ambition.  (It  might 
have  soothed  the  girl's  remorseful  yearning 
could  she  have  known  that  even  Lesley  held 
something  in  her  heart  too,  which  she  did 
not  teU  to  any !)  Nay,  Mary  had  not  even 
explained  that  local  mystery  which  had  had 
such  a  wholesome  effect  on  poor  tipsy  Jock, 
and  concerning  which  gentle  Lesley  was 
evidently  still  left  in  the  dark.     And 

Mary  sprang  to  her  feet. 

Up  to  this  point  she  had  been,  as  it  were, 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  unexpected 
news.  It  is  not  in  the  first  shock  of  a  blow 
that  we  can  realise  what  it  has  shattered 
nor  whence  it  was  aimed.  But  a  vidld 
suspicion  flashed  upon  her  now.  After  all, 
there  might  be  a  method,  albeit  not  easy 
to  follow,  in  this  seemingly  strange  freak 
of  the  Bethunes. 

In  all  simplicity  and  innocence,  without 
any  seeking  on  the  part  of  her  or  her  grand- 
mother— nay,  as  Mary  remembered  with 
much  scrupulous  avoidance  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  woman — the  door  of  a  skeleton 
closet  in  Bethune  Towers  had  opened  into 
the  rude  old  cottage  on  the  Edenlaw  ;  and 
this  eviction  surely  was  the  penalty  its 
inmates  were  made  to  pay  for  the  ghmpse  of 
secrets  which  they  had  unwittingly  caught ! 

Mary  knew  that  her  grandmother  had 
resolutely  put  away  any  knowledge  of  their 
strange  guest  that  could  be  got  into  mere 
words.  Mary  knew  how  closely  she  herself 
had  held  the  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  her,  although  no  promise  of  silence  had 
been  asked.  The  only  fault  that  could  be 
imputed  to  them  was  that  they  had  succoured 
and  soothed  a  despairing  life,  after  it  had 
been  thrust  aside  by  the  very  family  from 
whom  it  had  the  best  right  to  claim  at  least 
consideration  and  charity. 

"  I  remember,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself, 
her  cheeks  glowing  and  her  eyes  flashing  ; 
"  I  remember  he  said  something  like  that — 
something  about  perhaps  bringing  evil  on 
those  who  were  good  to  him.  Then  that  is 
why  he  went  away  so  suddenly  and  silently ! 
I  have  always  felt  he  would  not  have  done 
so  without  reason,  and  his  words  have  been 
prophetic  ;  but  oh,  I  know  this  full  well — if 
grannie  and  I  had  it  all  over  again,  and 
knew  that  this  must  follow,  we  should  act 
exactly  the  same,  and  more  so.  Why  should 
the  cruelly  sinned-agamst  be  made  thus  to 


suffer  that  shame  may  be  spared  to  the 
sinning,  or  to  those  who  uphold  the  sinner 
because  they  have  profited  by  Iiis  sin  ?  This 
may  be  '  the  way  of  the  world,'  but  it  can- 
not be  God's  way,  or  all  true  hearts  would 
not  cry  out  against  it  ;  for  though  these 
may  now  be  few  in  number,  yet  they  are  the 
awakening  public  opinion  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  God." 

For  the  moment,  all  Mary's  tender 
memories  of  the  past,  all  the  aching  sense 
of  present  helpless  loneliness  were  swamped 
in  her  passionate  sense  of  resistance  to 
■wrong,  and  to  all  the  protean  injustices 
which  must  ever  follow  in  its  train.  A 
flood  of  such  feeling  rushes  through  a 
pure  nature  like  an  elixir  of  life — it  loses 
sense  for  the  nonce  of  its  own  limi- 
tations, of  its  own  weaknesses,  and  is 
conscious  only  of  its  everlasting  unity  with 
the  Eternal  Forces  of  Justice  and  Love. 
Yes,  of  Love  in  very  truth.  For  only  he 
who  hates  the  sin  can  love  the  sinner,  or 
has  power  to  save  him  from  his  sin.  It 
was  the  loving  Jesus,  and  not  any  calmly 
tolerant  Pharisee,  who  took  the  whip  of 
small  cords  and  chased  the  money  changers 
from  the  Father's  house.  For  His  heart 
yearned  that  they  should  return  there, 
smiting  on  their  breasts,  and  calling,  "Lord, 
be  mei'ciful  to  us  sinners!  " 

But  if  for  awhile  it  was  a  passionate  and 
strong-hearted  heroine  who  paced  the  little 
attic  ready  to  bear  or  to  dare  anything  in 
defence  of  the  wronged  and  the  suffering,  in 
vindication  of  the  right  and  in  struggle  with 
the  oppressor,  yet  before  nightfall  it  was  but 
a  poor,  sad,  lonely  little  girl  who  lay  down 
shivering  in  the  darkness  and  cried  herself 
to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— LEWIS  CRAWFORD'S  MOTHER. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  garrulous 
Mrs.  Logan  had  not  told  her  first-floor 
lodger  and  accustomed  friend  that  there  was 
a  new  arrival  in  the  attic.  In  fact,  according 
to  Mrs.  Logan's  own  belief,  she  had  told 
Miss  Kerr  "  everythmg  "  about  Miss  Olrig 
— that  history,  after  the  manner  of  too 
many  biographies,  just  happenmg  to  miss  all 
the  vital  points. 

Miss  Kerr  had  been  duly  informed  that 
Miss  Olrig  came  from  "Peebles,"  that  she 
was  a  "  captain's  "  orphan  daughter,  that 
she  had  been  commended  to  Mrs.  Logan's 
judicious  attentions  by  that  Peebles  kins- 
woman— the  thriving  shopkeeper  on  whom 
Miss  Kerr  "had  so  kindly  called"  on  her 


■  Fever  cools  from  off  the  forehead.' 
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landlady's  behalf — because  Miss  Olrig's 
"  connections  "  were  very  particular  people, 
who  would  not  have  liked  her  to  live  in  a 
house  which  nobody  knew  anything  about. 
That  Miss  Olrig  had  "  high  "  introductions 
which  had  got  her  a  good  place  in  the 
telegraph  office,  and  that  in  Mrs.  Logan's 
opinion — which  was  seldom  mistaken,  mind 
you  !  — Miss  Olrig  had  too  pretty  a  face  and 
too  fine  a  way  of  carrying  herself  not  soon 
to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  though,  of  course, 
she  would  be  the  last  person  to  put  such 
rubbish  into  a  girl's  hcatf. 

Miss  Kerr  oh-ed  and  ah-ed.  She  heard 
every  word,  and  her  alert  memory  recorded 
all,  though  she  listened  but  absently.  The 
recital  did  not  impress  her  favourably. 
Certainly  it  did  not  suggest  the  old  dame 
and  the  yoimg  girl  in  a  lonely  hut  on  a  hill, 
the  story  of  whose  goodness  to  a  forlorn 
wanderer  she  had  declared  did  her  more 
good  than  any  sermon.  Rather  it  conjured 
up  a  picture  of  "  a  genteel  young  lady,"  with 
military  or  naval  connections,  reared  in  the 
narrow  proprieties  and  prejudices  of  parsi- 
monious provincial  parlours,  in  whose  eyes 
the  greatest  horror  would  be  "  anything 
menial,"  and  who  would  be  quite  ready  to 
accept  favours  and  aid  fi-om  people  whom 
she  was  equally  ready  to  despise.  Miss 
Clementina  Kerr  had  known  many  such 
young  ladies,  had  suffered  often  from  their 
airs  and  aptlessness,  and  had  had  the  right 
"  to  speak  her  mind  "  to  a  few  of  them. 
She  could  easily  conjure  up  the  insipidly 
fine  features  and  mincing  manners  whielj 
would  win  Mrs,  Logan's  admiration.  Miss 
Kerr  had  often  observed  that  that  worthy 
woman  was  most  ready  to  accept  the 
superiority  of  those  who  treated  her  markedly 
as  an  inferior. 

And  yet  how  wrong  was  Miss  Kerr  in  this 
case  !  She  forgot  to  allow  for  what  one 
may  call  the  "personal  equation"  of  her 
landlady's  mind,  which  compelled  her  to 
conventionalize  whatever  she  admired. 
Had  Mrs.  Logan  gone  or.t  into  the  wilderness 
to  visit  Joliu  the  Baptist,  she  would  have 
returned  to  Jerusalem  describing  him  as 
"attired  in  rich  furs,"  and  "preferring  a 
vegetarian  diet."  So  in  the  present  instance 
she  translated  skipper  into  "  captain,"  and 
a  stem  old  grandmother  into  fastidious 
"  connections."  It  was  Mrs.  Logan's  own 
idea  of  "putting  a  good  face  on  things," 
"  setting  one's  best  foot  foremost,"  and  so 
forth.  It  was  a  habit  which  made  her 
praises  more  to  bo  deprecated  than  her 
blame.     Almost  the  only  persons  on  whose 
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descriptions  she  never  tried  this  fine  art  of 
descriptive  starching  and  stiffening  were 
Miss  Clementina  Kerr  herself  and  "  the 
girls "  in  the  kitchen,  because  in  these 
cases  long  use  and  wont  had  bred  a 
familiarity  which,  in  minds  of  Mrs.  Logan's 
stamp,  is  incompatible  with  whole-hearted 
admiration.  Poor  fagged  little  woman,  she 
had  had  plenty  of  disappointment  in  life,  and 
perhaps  it  argued  a  little  for  an  ever- spring- 
ing faith  and  hope,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
for  fickleness  and  shallowness,  that  she  was 
always  ready  to  accept  the  last  comer  as  the 
most  satisfactory  person  she  had  yet 
encomitered. 

Anyhow,  her  description  of  "  Miss  Olrig  " 
did  not  attract  Clementina  Kerr  to  seek  any 
acquaintance  with  the  girl  whose  step  she 
heard  on  the  stairs  but  whom  she  never 
met.  Miss  Kerr  was  not  one  of  those  fussy 
and  eager  philanthropists  who  hurry  to 
throw  the  beams  of  their  "  influence  "  on 
everybody  who  happens  to  come  within  their 
reacla,  forgetful  that  if  even  sunshine  is  not 
good  for  all  plants  at  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  still  less  is  the  glaring  bull's  eye  of 
rash  interference  likely  to  be  of  universal 
benefit  to  tender  souls  in  every  stage  of 
development. 

But  if  Clementina  Kerr  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  at  once  rush  into  personal 
relations  with  the  young  stranger  Miss,  she 
did  not  forget  the  little  duties  which  one 
owes  to  one's  neighbours,  absolutely  as  such. 
The  newspaper  which  enlivened  her  break- 
fast table  was  punctually  sent  up  to  cheer 
Mary  Ohig's  tea-time.  Two  or  three 
magazines  were  also  proffered  with  "  Miss 
Kerr's  compliments,"  and  duly  returned 
with  "  Miss  Olrig's  tlianks."  And  when 
Mrs.  Logan  was  arranging  some  fi-esh  plants 
in  Miss  Kerr's  window,  she  suggested  that 
one  or  two  might  be  taken  up  to  the  attic. 

During  the  sad  and  dreary  days  which 
followed  Mary's  receipt  of  those  two 
momentous  letters  from  Tweedside,  little  as 
Clementina  Kerr  could  imagine  it,  the  girl 
clung  to  the  thought  of  her  mere  presence  in 
the  house,  and  found  a  strange  sense  of 
security  and  upholding  therein.  Here  was 
another  woman  who  had  already  lived 
through  long  years  of  lonely  and  strenuous 
struggle,  who  still  kept  her  head  bravely 
above  water,  whose  step  was  still  light  and 
alert,  and  her  voice  clear  and  ringing,  if 
sometimes  a  little  sharp.  She  knew  that 
Miss  Kerr  wrote  and  received  many  letters, 
that  besides  the  shabby  pupils,  she  had  a 
few  visitors   who  seemed  to  go  away  with 
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lingering  and  reluctance.  Once,  tbrough  an 
open  door,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Kerr's  apartment,  which,  with  its  photograph 
frames,  its  heaps  of  books  and  papers,  and 
its  easel,  seemed  to  her  most  richly  home- 
like. There  must  have  been  romance  some- 
where at  the  root  of  such  a  life,  though  it 
might  now  lie  out  of  sight  beneath  this 
fruitage  of  "camaraderie"  and  usefulness 
and  honourable  independence. 

At  this  point  nothing  else  could  have 
helped  Mary  as  did  the  silent  suggestions  of 
this  \'isible  bit  of  one  woman's  existence. 
Mary's  soul  was  distracted  with  questions 
which  must  get  answered  within  itself,  if  at 
all — shy  with  strange  yearnings  which  it 
could  not  comprehend — torn  with  vague 
terrors  which  it  would  not  acknowledge. 
No  self-conscious  act  or  word  of  help  could 
have  approached  it  just  then  without 
inflicting  a  wound. 

God  knows  these  sensitive  souls  and  pre- 
serves them  by  shutting  them  up  for  awhile 
in  impenetrable  reserves  where  only  He  can 
reach  them,  feeding  them  with  food  con- 
venient for  them,  though  to  other  eyes  it 
may  seem  scant  and  hard  and  bitter. 

Clementina  Kerr  would  have  been 
astonished  to  think  that  such  a  life  as  hers 
could  give  encouragement  and  strength  to 
any  human  soul.  We  fail  to  realize  that  it 
is  always  what  we  are,  rather  than  what  we 
have  or  enjoy,  that  is  subtly  significant  to 
our  fellows.  Also  that  the  blessings  we 
have  may  be  very  real  and  true  blessings, 
even  though  our  own  soul  is  conscious  of 
growing  pains  which  shoot  beyond  their 
limits.  And  Clementina  Kerr  would  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  high  value 
and  great  joy  (in  every  case  but  her  own)  of 
a  life  of  honourable  independence,  with  power 
to  render  counsel  and  help  to  others. 

But  before  those  days  Clementina  Kerr 
had  already  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  strange  bit  of  helpfulness  which  it 
seemed  to  her  God  had  put  straight  into 
her  hand  on  her  homeward  journey  from 
the  North.  Be  sure  she  would  not  do  her 
•duty  to  His  tasks  in  any  spirit  one  whit  less 
entire  and  strenuous  than  that  in  which  she 
had  vainly  striven  to  serve  her  kmsfolk  or 
(not  quite  in  vain)  to  earn  her  own  bread. 
She  had  always  scoffed  in  her  curt,  caustic 
way  at  the  "philanthropy"  which  is  made 
subservient  to  every  personal  mood  or  weak- 
ness, and  to  every  social  requirement — a 
philanthropy  which  is,  in  short,  the  piteous 
resort  of  the  idlest  hours  of  the  idlest  people. 

She  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  follow 


up  her  acquaintance  with  Lewis  Cra^vford. 
Before  their  strange  railway  journey  together 
had  come  to  an  end,  the  young  man  had 
a  ciu'ious  feeling  as  if  he  had  known  always 
of  this  plain,  elderly  woman,  with  the  quick 
manner  and  the  kind  heart.  He  seemed 
to  recognise  her,  as,  after  all,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  we  shall  recognise  our 
guardian  angels  when  they  are  finally  made 
visible  to  our  eyes.  He  did  not  tell  her  very 
much,  poor  fellow — in  some  ways  he  had 
not  much  to  tell — but  he  felt  as  if  she  knew 
all  aboxit  such  things  beforehand,  so  that 
there  was  little  pain  in  speaking.  It  is  so 
different,  we  all  know,  to  lay  out  our  little 
pain  or  trouble  to  the  specialist  or  the  expert, 
who  know  just  where  and  how  it  hurts, 
who  ask  no  needless  questions,  and  who 
often  see  comfort  where  we  could  not — from 
what  it  is  to  reveal  our  misery  to  the  prying 
or  indifferent  eyes  of  ignorance,  whose 
questions  are  rude  and  whose  hands  are  rough. 

A  wronged,  helpless,  pitiful  mother — a 
father  somehow  not  on  the  scene — and  for 
the  mother's  sake  gradually  arousing  some- 
thing like  hatred  in  their  child's  heart — a 
daily  struggle  for  bread,  under  conditions 
which,  by  sapping  health,  and  hope,  and 
heart  must  involve  a  final  swamping  at  last 
— these  might  be  elements  too  commonplace 
to  be  tragic  in  common  eyes,  which  watch 
so  wistfully  the  woes  of  wild  young  aris- 
tocrats or  the  bulletins  of  regal  health. 
But  Clementina  Kerr  knew  what  such  thinq-s 
mean  to  those  on  whom  they  press.  Having 
gathered  this  information,  and  obtained  a 
rather  reluctant  permission  to  visit  "  Mrs. 
Crawford,"  she  did  not  delay  a  single  day  in 
paying  this  promised  call.  For  she  felt  that 
some  imminent  distress  impending  over  this 
sad  household  must  have  goaded  Lewis  to 
his  wild  journey.  A  penury  which  was  ready 
to  risk  character  and  almost  life  to  spare  a 
railway  fare,  could  have  but  little  in  hand 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  daily  life  ! 

Clementina  Kerr  knew  all  about  these 
urgencies,  because  she  had  been  under  them 
herself,  though  there  were  those  who  had 
known  her  all  her  life  long  who  would  have 
found  this  hard  to  believe.  For  a  few 
visiting  cards,  a  well  preserved  glove,  and, 
above  all,  a  reputation  for  slight  eccentricity 
have  carried  many  an  one  unsuspected  round 
narrow  precipices  of  bitter  need.  At  polite 
dinner-tables,  or  mingling  in  fashionable 
salons,  some  are  to  be  foimd,  not  there  from 
love  or  from  choice,  but  with  breaking  hearts, 
ready  to  envy  the  houseless  street  singer 
whose  shrill  wail  without  penetrates  through 
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the  classical  music  within.  For  the  street 
singer  is  at  least  breathing  without  a  mask, 
a  free  creature  in  his  oAvn  proper  element. 

Clementina  knew  all  about  these  things  ! 
Even  art  cntics  had  sometimes  given  com- 
plimentary notice  to  the  "reserve  of  power" 
in  the  expression  of  certain  faces  in  some  of 
her  pictures — faces  generally  of  poor  folk  or 
elderly  women  or  worn  men — not  particularly 
popular  or  saleable  subjects.  Such  power  has 
been  always  paid  for ! 

Miss  Kerr  had  to  look  for  the  Crawfords 
in  a  district  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  her  own  abode.  It  was  a  region  where 
she  had  not  been  for  a  long  time,  but 
which  she  had  once  known  very  well,  a 
region  where  picturesque  models  of  every 
kind  were  to  be  found,  the  squalid  hunting 
ground  of  saints  and  sinners  of  aU  nations, 
— those  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy 
and  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  world  ! 
A  land  of  curious  foreign  names,  of  strange 
arts  and  industries  and  heterogeneous 
wares.  A  place  where  sallow  men  of 
courtly  bearing  might  be  seen  going  to  and 
fro  making  paltry  domestic  purchases,  yet 
not  a  place  select  in  society  nor  exclusive  in 
habits,  where  windows  were  often  screened 
by  table  covers  roughly  pinned  across, 
where  outer  doors  swung  ajar  day  and 
night,  to  suit  the  necessities  imposed  by 
need  or  vice,  perhaps  by  both,  on  the  many 
tenants  of  each  tenement.  For  there  might 
be  a  heart- sick  patriot  in  the  attics,  a 
theatrical  dresser  in  the  second  floor,  a 
prostitute  in  the  "  drawing-room  "  flat,  an 
"artist  in  hair"  (perhaps  the  residuum  of 
some  older  and  forgotten  patriotism)  in  the 
parlom-s,  and  a  dealer  in  old  clothes  in  the 
area.  For  was  not  this  the  Soho  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  all  Europe  was  in  that  state 
of  upheaval  which  fostered  so  many  beautiful 
hopes  and  engendered  so  many  dire 
disappointments  ! 

To  the  address  Lewis  Crawford  gave  her 
Miss  Kerr  knew  her  way  well  enough.  She 
went  doA\Ti  one  of  the  older  and  wider 
streets  of  the  district,  a  street  rich  in  old 
wrought-iron  and  decayed  torch  holders, 
and  still  redolent,  to  her  antiquarian 
knowledge,  of  all  sorts  of  historical  and 
social  interests,  slowly  fading  away,  as  the 
white  satin  shoes  and  ostrich  plumes  which 
had  once  twinkled  and  waved  in  the  big 
chambers  of  the  wide  houses  had  already 
faded.  Then,  with  just  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion at  a  point  where  two  or  three  streets 
intersect  each  other,  she  crossed  and  went 
down  a  paved  footway,  flanked  ynth  meaner 


houses,  most  of  which  were  shops  of  a 
shabby  second-hand  description.  Miss  Kerr 
went  through  this  passage,  which  was  quite 
busy,  full  of  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  for 
it  opened  into  a  broader  street,  in  which  use 
and  wont  had  established  an  open-air  market 
for  the  rudest  necessities  of  t\w  poorest  lif>\ 
The  shops  confronting  the  booths  partook  of 
their  character,  and  as  Miss  Kerr  came  upon 
the  scene  the  trafHc  was  at  its  noisiest  and 
busiest.  She  paused  for  a  moment  and 
looked  upon  it.  It  had  picturesque  elements 
in  the  stalwart  costermongers  with  their 
blue  jerseys,  red  neckerchiefs,  and  varied 
head  gear,  shouting  the  merits  and  price  of 
vegetables  and  fruit ;  the  thriving  traders, 
white-aproned  and  ruddy-faced,  weighing 
out  pounds  of  cheese,  or  chopping  joints  of 
meat ;  the  needy  housewives,  worn  by  hard- 
ship out  of  all  form  and  comeliness, 
cheerfully  oblivious  of  all  they  could  not 
afford,  and  snatching  the  most  pleasurable 
oxitement  of  their  lives  in  cheapening 
bargains  which  were  at  least  within  their 
hopes ;  while  here  and  there  among  the 
crowd  loomed  the  spare,  buttoned-in  form 
of  some  grand-faced  man,  or  the  half- veiled 
sweet  countenance  of  some  soft -voiced 
woman,  whose  very  presence  conjured  up  the 
blue  reaches  of  the  Roman  Campagna  or 
the  dark  towers  of  Warsaw. 

But  Miss  Kerr  knew  the  scene  quite  well, 
and  was  not  inclined  either  to  linger  or  to 
sentimentalise.  Glancing  up  at  the  numbers 
on  the  houses  in  the  little  passage,  she  foimd 
she  had  to  retrace  her  steps  for  a  few  yards. 

The  house  where  the  CraAvfords  lived  was 
one  of  the  meanest  dimensions.  Its  low 
shop,  so  low  that  Clementina  Kerr  felt 
almost  tall  enough  to  look  in  at  the  case- 
ment above  it,  bore  the  name  of  one  Bernski, 
who,  having  probably  been  bred  to  no  trade, 
made  a  futile  attempt  at  buying  and  selling 
in  all.  The  dirty  window  was  stuffed  with 
a  mass  of  common  china,  rubber  shoes,  flat- 
irons,  wicker  baskets,  and  gilt  jewellery, 
heaped  together  without  arrangement  in  a 
fashion  which  made  cleanliness  a  dream  oi' 
Utopia.  Its  passage  door,  so  light  and 
cracked  as  to  be  quite  iiselcss  either  to  shut 
out  cold  or  intrusion,  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  the  place,  but  yielded  to 
the  lightest  pressure  of  Clementina's  hand. 

She  found  entrance  into  the  narrowest  of 
passages,  lit  half-way  up  the  creaking  stairs 
by  a  small  window  with  two  cracked  panes. 
But  both  the  little  passage  and  the  creaking 
stairs,  bare  of  paint  or  any  covering,  were 
wonderfully  clean,  at  least,  for  that  place. 
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On  the  window  sill  stood  a  pot  of  mtisk, 
triumphant  in  adverse  circumstances  ;  but 
even  its  strong  perfume  could  not  overcome 
that  mysterious  odour  of  poverty,  which  is 
so  hard  to  trace  to  its  proper  origin,  though 
Miss  Kerr  remembered  having  heard  a  stock- 
broker's wife  describe  it  as  "  the  pecuhar 
smell  of  those  houses  whose  wretched  in- 
mates liave  the  abominable  habit  of  spreading 
their  day  clothing  over  their  beds  at  night." 

There  were  two  little  doors  on  the  first 
landing  and  one  stood  open,  revealing  a  tall 
old  man  with  a  long  white  beard  quietly 
stirring  something  in  a  pot  over  a  small 
fire.  He  turned  at  the  soimd  of  Clementina 
Kerr's  footsteps,  and  there  was  a  wistful 
benevolence  in  his  aspect  which  made  her 
loth  to  pass  him  without  a  word  after  her 
unwitting  intrusion  on  his  privacy  : 

"Is  this  where  Mrs.  Crawford  and  her 
son  live  ?  On  the  floor  above,  I  believe, 
sir  ?  "  she  said. 

The  old  man  made  a  stately  obeisance  : 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "the  door  above  this. 
He  was  not  sure  if  the  young  signer  was 
at  home — he  was  out  so  much — such  a 
diligent  youth — but  the  madre  was  sure  to 
be  at  home.  The  signora  would  find  her  very 
weak,  very  nervous  ;  but,"  and  he  looked  at 
her  searchingly,  "the  signora  would  not  flurry 
her — the  signora  would  be  very  patient." 

Clementina  thanked  him  and  ascended, 
wondering,  to  the  door  he  had  indicated. 
Long  afterwards  she  remembered  that,  as  she 
went  upstairs,  her  mind  had  been  crossed 
by  one  of  those  curious  visions,  which  many 
of  us  have  experienced,  so  inexplicable,  so 
causeless.  It  was  a  suddenly  revived  memory 
of  a  place  she  had  casually  seen  during 
one  of  the  railway  journeys  of  her  Northern 
sojourn.  She  did  not  recollect  then  where 
it  was,  only  that  the  train  slackening  speed 
among  the  intricacies  of  small  local  lines 
had  given  her  a  good  view  of  it,  as  it  rose 
on  her  mind's  eye  now — a  rough  old  stone 
mansion,  partly  in  ruins,  with  a  brilliant 
flower  garden  and  greenhouse  nestling  at 
its  side  and  a  green  sward  sloping  down 
from  it  to  a  river. 

Mindful  of  the  Italian's  mild  warning, 
Miss  Kerr  gave  a  rap  so  gentle  that  she 
scarcely  thought  to  be  heard,  but  a  low 
voice  faintly  invited  her  to  "  come  in." 

She  found  herself  in  one  of  two  tiny 
chambers,  opening  into  each  other,  very 
bare,  and  looking  barer  for  the  freshness  of 
their  whitewashed  ceilings  and  walls.  This 
one  had  a  wide  low  window  which  ran  nearly 
all  along  one  side,  and  its  sill  was  crammed 


with  bright  red  pots  filled  with  musk,  creep- 
ing jenny,  nettle  geraniums,  and  other 
humble  and  hardy  plants.  Among  them 
stood  a  wicker  cage  with  a  feathered  occupant 
who  gave  an  interrogative  whistle  as  the 
door  opened.  About  the  room  were  set  two 
or  three  wooden  chairs  of  the  commonest 
description,  save  that  they  were  gaudily 
painted  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  in  a  style 
which  fashion  had  not  then  introduced.  A 
low  couch  or  bed  stood  near  the  window 
covered  with  a  coarse  scarlet  blanket.  A 
woman  who  had  been  reclining  thereon  rose 
up  feebly  to  receive  the  visitor. 

She  could  not  have  been  forty  years  old. 
Lewis  Crawford's  mother  must  have  been 
the  merest  girl  when  her  son  was  born.  A 
woman  of  tall  ■\villowy  figure,  arrayed  in  a 
plain,  cliaging  gown  c^  some  black  stuff,  its 
sombreness  relieved  only  by  a  big  necklace 
of  coloured  stones,  which  lay  loose  on  her 
shoulders  like  a  garland.  On  her  head 
masses  of  black  hair  slackly  braided  in  a 
huge  knot  behind.  A  face  of  that  delicate 
bro^vTQ -yellow  tint  we  see  on  some  rare 
autumn  leaves ;  big  startled  black  eyes.  A 
foreign  woman  certainly,  and  one  who  had 
surely  come  much  farther  than  any  of  the 
Italian  and  other  European  refugees  who 
lived  all  around. 

The  startled  expression  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  changed  to  that  of  pathetic  trust  and 
satisfaction    when    Clementina    introduced  -M 
herself.     "  Ah,  she  had  heard  of  Miss  Kerr.  ™ 
She  had  to  bless  her  for  her  goodness  to      j 
the  child.     0,  why  had  the  child  gone  that      j 
terrible  journey  I     What   if  he   had   never 
come  back  to  her  ?     He  had  never  given  her 
one  sorrow — not  one — except  that  he  had  to 
be  away  so  often  and  she  never  knew  when 
—  at  night  time  even  !  " 

"  Work  has  to  be  done  when  it  can  be  done, 
you  know,"  said  Miss  Clementina  in  her 
crisp  practical  manner.  The  poor  woman's 
changeful  face  instantly  recalled  the  Itahan's 
warning,  for  it  clouded  over,  and  the  soft  lip 
quivered  as  if  tears  were  very  near.  A 
woman,  clearly,  to  whom  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  lie  down  and  die  beside  her  darling 
— daughter  of  some  race  to  whom  submission 
came  naturally— but  who  might  not  readily 
rise  to  comprehension  of  other  kinds  of 
suffering  or  sacrifice  imposed  by  the  fierce 
struggle  for  existence. 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  I  fear,"  said 
Miss  Clementina  in  her  gentlest  tones. 
"You  were  lying  down  when  I  came  in — 
will  you  lie  down  again  ? — or  otherwise  I 
shall  go  away  at  once." 
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The  invalid  obeyed  without  a  protest, 
"  Her  child  wovUd  be  so  sorry  if  Miss  Kerr 
went  away  before  he  came  home,"  she 
mm'mured,  in  her  musical  yet  monotonous 
tones.  "  He  had  been  expecting  her  to 
come,  but  he  was  called  out  to  work.  She, 
his  mother,  wished  him  not  to  go,  but  to 
wait  for  Miss  Kerr,  He  said  that  would 
never  do,  and  he  went,  though  he  was  very 
tired." 

And  Clementina,  hearing  this,  felt  the 
more  that  help  and  kindness  would  be  well 
bestowed  on  one  who  would  not  let  pass  a 
bit  of  common  duty  in  expectation  of  any 
unearned  good  fortune, 

"  They  wanted  to  get  her  away  into  the 
country,"  Mrs.  CraA\'ford  went  on  in  her 
di'eamy  tones.  "  Yes,  it  was  in  hopes  of 
doing  something  towards  this  that  the  child 
had  taken  the  terrible  journey.  She  did 
not  imderstand  what  he  had  hoped — some 
special  piece  of  work  she  supposed.  But 
what  did  it  matter  that  he  failed  ?  It  could 
not  do  her  any  good  to  leave  him.  She  was 
not  very  ill,  she  thought,  only  always  tired  ; 
she  could  sleep  most  of  the  day  as  well  as 
the  night,  surely  that  must  be  good  ?  It 
had  not  been  so  always  ;  for  years  she  had 
slept  very  little,  and  had  worked  for  the 
child.  He  said  it  was  his  turn  now.  She 
had  made  ornaments  of  bead  and  shell-work 
— especially  shell-work.  It  had  been  very 
poorly  paid.  It  was  mostly  bought  by  ladies 
to  have  as  curiosities  on  their  stalls  at  charity 
bazaars.  She  had  learned  to  do  it  in  her 
own  country.  Yes,  she  belonged  to  Tahiti. 
0  lately  she  had  dreamed  so  often  of  the 
great  mountain  rising  behind  the  bay.  The 
child  was  not  born  there.  No,  and  she  had 
lived  in  Australia  awhile  before  she  came 
to  this  country.  The  child  was  not  born 
there  either,  but  on  the  high  seas  between 
Australia  and  Great  Britain.  Sometimes 
she  was  sorry  she  had  ever  come  to  this 
country — it  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  grey. 
And  the  people  were  so  strong  and  never  at 
rest.  Nobody  had  ever  been  unkind  to  her ; 
nay,  no,  she  would  never  believe  it !  And 
something  always  gave  a  little  help.  But  she 
Uked  living  best  just  where  they  were  now, 
because  the  people  were  used  to  foreigners, 
and  did  not  stare  so  much.  She  had  always 
Uked  to  live  among  foreigners,  it  made  her 
feel  less  lonely.  The  doctor  downstairs  was 
very  kind  to  her,  except  that  he  had  frightened 
the  child  about  her.  Yes,  he  was  a  doctor, 
and  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope.  The 
child  knew  all  about  it  and  took  his  side ; 
she  could  not  understand  such  things  her- 


self, not  now.  When  she  tried  she  got 
sleepy.  She  had  not  always  been  so  stupid, 
or  she  could  not  have  brought  up  the  child, 
though  he  was  ever  so  clever  that  he  learned 
without  teaching.  A  schoolmaster  used  to 
let  him  come  to  his  school  for  nothing, 
because  he  was  so  clever,  and  such  an 
example  I  When  that  schoolmaster  died, 
he  left  a  case  full  of  books  to  the  child.  0, 
she  wished  he  did  not  have  to  go  out  to  work 
at  nights  !  " 

Clementina  Kerr,  the  cynical  and  keen, 
had  already  hold  of  the  poor  woman's  hand, 
stroking  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby's.  She 
thought  she  could  guess  it  all,  without  any 
impertinent  inquisition — the  innocent  bar- 
baric girlhood — the  unconscious  trust — the 
devoted  follo'sving — the  utter  inability  to 
realise  or  accept  desertion.  Then,  under 
dire  necessity,  the  gradual  cultivation  of 
new  mental  and  moral  qualities,  the  aroused 
energies,  their  quickening  meaning  only  pain, 
pain,  ever  more  pain.  The  life  of  utter 
isolation  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  every 
form  of  emotion  resolving  itself  into  one 
passionate  flame  of  maternal  love.  The 
strain  of  strange  sm*roundings,  of  unfamihar 
tongues,  of  ways  of  thought  and  feeling 
utterly  incomprehensible.  "  Should  I  keep 
my  reason  if  I  was  suddenly  propelled 
upon  the  planet  Jupiter  ?  "  cogitated  crisp 
Clementina.  "  And  the  change  to  her  can 
scarcely  have  been  less !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  at  last,  when  there  is  no  need  to  slave 
and  agonise  any  more  for  '  the  child,'  nothmg 
remains  for  her  to  do  but  '  to  go  to  sleep.' 
I  think  she  has  done  marvellously  well !  If 
one  has  wrought  the  work  and  borne  the 
burden  of  twenty  days  in  one  day,  who  has 
right  to  blame  though  one  be  weary  and 
dim  in  the  twilight  ?  " 

"I  know  this  law  copying  he  does  must 
be  done  just  when  it  is  wanted,"  said 
Clementina  aloud.  "Would  not  it  be  better 
if  your  son  got  some  regular  work  with 
regular  pay  and  went  to  it  daily  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  poor  mother  ;  "  he 
had  such  a  place  once,  but  something  went 
wrong  with  the  master  and  he  was  thro^\^l 
out — his  last  week's  work  was  not  even  paid. 
And  then  there  was  nothing  !  Nothing  for 
weeks.  It  was  very  bad  !  It  is  only  lately 
he  has  cleared  off  the  debts  we  ran  into. 
He  said  he  must  depend  no  more  on  one 
man,  we  were  too  poor  for  that.  He  gets 
this  other  work  from  many,  from  one  here 
and  one  there.  He  says  he  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  get  a  clerk's  situation 
where  he  could  have  earned  in  a  weekly  wage 
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as  much  as  lie  can  now  make  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Sometimes  this  "svork  is  very 
little,  but  sometimes  he  is  very  busy  and 
does  not  stop  for  hours  and  hours — thirty — 
forty.  He  said  it  must  be,  because  he  must 
get  money  for  her.  She  did  not  know ! 
What  did  she  want  ?  She  wanted  nothing 
but  himself." 

She  had  not  said  so  in  the  days  when  she 
had  striven  and  starved  to  supply  his  needs ! 
Poor  wounded  soul,  daring  to  faint  now  her 
owTi  share  of  the  battle  was  over !  The 
strange  lethargy  was  stealing  over  her 
again.  Miss  Clementina's  eyes  grew  misty, 
and  her  voice  was  very  soft  as  she  rose  up, 
saying — 

"  I  will  leave  a  note  for  your  son,  asking 
him  to  come  and  see  me  in  his  first  leisure 
hour  after  to-morrow." 

She  wrote  a  brief  Une,  and  then  turned  to 
say  good-bye.  A  strange  glow  had  come 
suddenly  upon  the  dark  face,  a  strong  light 
to  the  dark  eyes ;  Clementina  felt  that  the 
mother's  heart  said  to  her  own  (though 
perhaps  the  exliausted  brain  could  scarcely 
follow  its  dictation) : 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep  soon.  Take  the 
child  and  keep  it  for  me.  I  am  too  tired, 
and  the  way  that  he  must  go  grows  harder. 
But  you  are  strong." 

There  was  no  need  of  words  ;  for  these 
two  women,  who  had  both  been  through  the 
furnace  fires  of  suffering,  the  curse  of  Babel 
was  abolished — that  terrible  Babel  curse 
which  makes  even  the  same  words  have 
myriad  meanings !  Their  parting  was 
absolutely  silent,  but  they  kissed  each 
other,  though  Clementina  was  no  kissing 
woman  and  was  in  the  habit  of  adroitly 
using  the  edge  of  her  hat  or  bonnet  to 
parry  the  volunteered  pecks  of  intrusive 
female  acquaintances. 

Going  downstairs,  the  Italian  doctor 
advanced  from  his  room  to  meet  her.  He 
shook  his  head  significantly. 

"Is  she  very  ill,  do  you  think,  sir?" 
Miss  Kerr  inquired. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  he  said  quietly,  "it  is 
brain  trouble.  It  is  but  a  question  of  longer 
or  shorter  time,  more  or  less  distress." 

Clementina  stood  still,  bitterly  sad  for  the 
sufferer  whom  she  had  seen  for  the  first 
time  scarcely  half-an-hour  before.  Some 
liands  do  lay  such  strange  hold  on  our  hearts  ! 

"  Does  her  son  know?  "  she  whispered. 

"  He  knows,"  answered  the  Itahan  ;  "he 
has  known  for  weeks." 

"And  oh,  how  can  he  bear  it?  "  Miss 
Kerr  asked. 


"  Signora,  who  can  answer  that  ?  We  can 
all  bear  a  great  deal  when  we  must." 

Clementina  looked  up  at  the  noble  old  face 
with  her  quick  eyes. 

"  You  will  tell  him  I  have  been  here," 
she  said  ;  "I  have  asked  him  to  come  to 
see  me 


He  must  not  leave  her  at  nights 


now. 

"  Daily  bread,  signora,"  said  the  Itahan, 
with  his  sad  significant  smile. 

"  It  must  be  managed  somehow — I  must 
try — it  must  be  done,"  she  remarked 
impulsively. 

"  The  signora  wiU  manage  anything  that 
is  not  impossible,"  said  the  old  man,  and, 
stranger  as  he  was,  his  words  had  such  a 
ring  of  sincerity  that  the  hot  blood  fiushed 
into  Clementina's  face,  as  it  will  flush  into 
even  elderly  faces  at  sudden  and  unexpected 
words  of  appreciation. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  them — she  told 
me  so,"  said  she. 

The  Italian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  The  lad  is  a  fine  lad,"  he  said,  courteously 
changing  the  subject.  "It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  his  father  was  a  villain." 

"  We  have  God  for  our  father  beyond  our 
earthly  parents,"  said  Clementina,  with  a 
slightly  hard  sound  in  her  voice.  She  had 
often  said  that  to  herself  for  her  own 
sake. 

The  Italian  bowed.  The  Pope,  or  Papa, 
calling  himself  God's  vice -regent  on  earth, 
had  not  behaved  in  a  very  fatherly  way  to 
him.  He  could  not  help  associating  the 
Pope  and  God  together,  with  dogmas, 
dungeons,  executions,  and  exile,  and  natm-ally 
felt,  therefore,  that  any  claim  to  Divine 
descent  was  of  dubious  advantage.  But  he 
would  neither  contradict  a  signora  nor  dis- 
cuss with  a  woman  whom  he  felt  to  be  good, 
though  he  would  have  pom-ed  forth  a  torrent 
of  contemptuous  invective  on  the  head  of  a 
priest  uttering  the  same  words. 

"  She,"  and  he  motioned  upwards  with 
his  head,  "  will  not  beheve  the  man  was  a 
villain.  He  was  a  young  Englishman,  and 
he  saw  her  in  Tahiti,  and  persuaded  her  to 
think  herself  his  wife  according  to  native 
ideas.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Australia, 
and  left  her  there,  when  she  could  speak 
scarcely  any  EngUsh ;  went  away  and 
never  came  back,  nor  sent  a  word.  She 
thought  she  had  a  clue  to  his  English  home, 
and  people  got  her  to  sell  some  things  she 
had,  and  cheated  her,  and  encouraged  her 
to  start  for  this  country.  Her  child  was 
bom  at  sea." 

"  She  told  me  that,"  said  Clementina. 
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"  But,  of  course,  her  clue  utterly  failed 
her,"  the  Italian  went  ou.  His  speech  was 
fluent,  foreign  only  m  its  musical  Luflection 
and  occasional  hesitancy.  "  Who  knows 
how  she  fared  at  first '?  She  never  speaks 
of  those  early  days.  Only  she  did  not  die- — 
she  nor  the  child." 

"Have  you  heard  the  father's  name?" 
asked  Clementina. 

"  The  same  as  the  son's — Lewis  Craw- 
ford," answered  the  Italian. 

"  Was  it  she  or  the  young  man  who  told 
you  all  this?"  Miss  Kerr  inquired. 

"  It  was  she,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  lad  has 
never  breathed  one  word  on  the  subject. 
He  is  a  proud  spirit,  a  high  heart." 

"Well,"  said  Clementina,  "I  must  go 
now.  I  shall  see  you  again.  It  is  a  blessing 
to  know  they  have  such  a  friend  in  the 
house." 

"  We  are  all  poor  together — it  is  a  great 
bond,"  he  answered  ;  and  as  he  watched  her 
energetic  little  figure  bustling  off,  this  man 
of  wide  experience  thought  to  himself — 
"  Surely  better  than  a  fortune  is  it  for 
these  folks  that  such  a  woman  as  tliat 
has  found  them  out.  What  manages  these 
wonderful  happenings  —  these  compensa- 
tions ?  Some  would  say  (I  think  this 
woman  would)  that  it  is  'the  good  God.' 
If  it  is,  I  salute  Him  !  " 

Clementina  went  straight  off  to  the  office 
of  her  trusty  old  friend,  the  lawyer. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— MISS  CLEMENTINA'S 
PROGRAMME. 

Miss  Clementina  had  some  distance  to 
go  before  she  reached  her  good  lawyer's 
sanctum  in  one  of  the  minor  streets  about 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  she  did  not  think 
of  hiring  any  conveyance.  Her  dictum, 
"Exercise  is  good  for  wholesome  people — 
why  should  I  refuse  to  use  my  legs  because 
I  can  afford  a  cab  ?  ' '  had  become  so  much 
part  of  her  mind  that  she  now  always  acted 
upon  it  without  any  defined  reflection,  as 
instinctively  she  adhered  to  many  other 
healthy  economies.  They  would  seem  to 
the  common  eyes  but  the  natural  "  mean- 
ness "  of  a  "  poor  old  maid  who  had  had  to 
earn  her  own  bread."  But  had  the  common 
mind  known  of  her  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
the  common  eyes  would  have  opened  wider 
and  the  common  voice  would  have  whispered 
"  miser  "  or  "  madcap."  And  we  hope 
that  by  this  time  our  reader  knows  that  by 
the  "common  mind"  we  do  not  mean  the 
simple  ignorance  of  poor  serving-maids  and 


mill  girls,  we  mean  rather  the  wilful  idiocy 
of  those  women  of  the  average  monied 
class,  who  lay  all  climes  and  classes 
under  contribution  to  the  vulgar  luxury  of 
their  useless  existence,  and  go  jigging  on 
in  their  senseless  dance  of  "  pleasure," 
unwarned  even  by  those  spectres  of  bank- 
ruptcy, dipsomania,  fraud,  and  shame,  which 
already  darken  near  too  many  of  their  own 
loveless  and  repining  homes. 

The  lawyer  was  promptly  in  attendance 
on  his  client.  He  was  a  good,  honest  man, 
but  of  that  type  whose  goodness  and  honesty 
never  over-pass  the  grooves  which  custom 
has  laid  down.  A  woman  like  Clementma 
Kerr,  who  would  insist  on  paying  some 
relatives'  debts  when  the  law  could  not 
demand  it  of  her,  and  would  not  recommend 
other  impecunious  relatives  into  positions  of 
which  she  did  not  believe  them  to  be  worthy, 
had  always  struck  him  as  a  moral  wonder, 
about  which  his  mind  was  divided  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  moral  monster  or  a 
moral  miracle.  Perhaps  it  is  not  bemg  too 
hard  on  human  nature  to  say  that  she  did 
not  become  a  less  interesting  person  when 
she  came  into  possession  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  and  left  it  lying  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  and  had  not  as  yet  touched  even 
the  dividends  thereon. 

The  busy  man  of  business  had  often  felt 
it  to  be  his  absolute  duty  to  urge  Miss  Kerr 
"to  put  that  money  into  circulation."  He 
had  tried  to  stimulate  her  into  immediate 
action  by  suggesting  the  "  good  that  she 
might  do,"  especially  if  she  allowed  him  to 
invest  it  thoroughly  well,  since  that  would 
give  her  the  larger  interests  to  devote  to 
sundry  philanthropic  schemes  which  he 
spread  temptingly  before  her.  But  hitherto 
she  had  demurred. 

"I  am  not  too  sure  that  I  have  not 
done  much  more  harm  than  good  with  such 
trifling  sums  of  my  own  as  I  have  already 
had  to  dispense,"  she  said.  "I  am  not 
going  to  do  a  heap  of  mischief  rather  than 
do  nothing  for  a  time.  So  very  much  of 
yom-  philanthropy  seems  to  me  like  doing 
good  that  evil  may  go  on,  like  clipping  off 
the  tops  of  weeds  while  the  roots  remain  in 
the  ground.     I  wiU  wait." 

This  was  Miss  Kerr's  first  visit  to  the 
worthy  man  after  her  return  from  her 
Northern  holiday,  and  he  went  into  her 
presence  with  higli  hopes  that  "  something 
had  brought  her  to  her  senses  at  last,"  an 
expectation  which  rose  higher  as  he  noted 
her  reflective  and  prc-occupied  manner. 

"And  so  you  are  safely  back  again,  Miss 
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KeiT,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.     "And 
where  are  you  staying  now  ?  " 

"  In  the  old  place,"  she  replied. 

"  0 — ^h  !  I  thought  you  contemplated 
going  somewhere  else.  I  remember  you 
always  thought  the  old  locality  rather  dull 
and  the  house  somewhat  cramped,  though 
they  might  suit  you  well  enough  once — 
for  a  time,"  his  lowered  voice  taking  a 
sympathetic  inflexion. 

"  I  did  think  of  changing — I  know  I  said 
so,"  answered  Clementina  "  The  street  is 
dull,  the  house  is  cramped,  but  the  landlady 
is  obliging  and  kindly.  She  served  me  well 
when  I  could  give  her  very  little  and  was 
forced  to  work  her  rather  hardly.  I  could 
not  feel  the  same  towards  a  new  person. 
It's  ill  making  one's  first  changes  from  the 
ground  of  merely  material  advantages.  The 
body  won't  thrive  if  you  take  out  the 
heart." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  his  hopes 
beginning  to  sink  once  more. 

Miss  Kerr  went  on,  with  great  delibera- 
tion :  "  Have  I  not  often  heard  you  say  that 
a  great  many  people  come  to  your  offices 
with  cases  of  wrong  and  injustice  and 
difiiculty,  which  yet  cannot  be  taken  up, 
simply  because  the  sufferers  have  no  money 
in  hand,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour-  would  have  to  be  expended  before 
any  right  could  be  done,  while  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  beautiful  law  one  can  be 
never  absolutely  certain  of  the  triumph  of 
moral  right  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so,"  the  lawyer  admitted, 
wondering  a  little.  "It  is  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  a  poor  man's  poor  practice 
that  it  is  particularly  open  to  these  distress- 
ing appeals.  And  what  is  he  to  do?"  he 
added.  Was  she  about  to  endow  him  for 
the  service  of  unfortunate  plaintiffs  ?  Or 
was  she  about  to  attack  him  for  his  low 
view  of  the  functions  of  his  profession  ? 
Both  ideas  rushed  across  his  mind  simul- 
taneously. 

"  You  could  manage  to  do  more  in  this 
ilirection  if  you  had  another  clerk  ? " 
questioned  Miss  Clementina. 

"  Yes,"  the  lawyer  acknowledged.  "  Yes, 
certainly.  Only  the  clerk  would  require  a 
salary,"  and  he  sagely  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  a  young  gentleman  (Miss 
Clementina  looked  very  straight  at  the 
lawyer  as  she  said  those  words)  who  I 
think  might  be  glad  to  receive  the  training 
that  such  a  position  would  give  him.  I  will 
pay  you  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  his  salary, 


and  I  will  undertake  to  pay  the  outgoing 
expenses  of  such  reasonable  cases  as  his 
help  may  enable  you  to  take  up.  Y"ou  will 
get  the  advantage  of  any  legitimate  profit 
that  may  accrue  m  the  end  from  such 
causes.  I  should  wish  him  to  devote  to 
these  all  the  time  that  they  may  require  for 
investigation  and  so  on,  but  at  other  times 
I  should  desire  you  to  keep  him  busy  with 
your  own  work.  Y'^ou  could  make  him  use- 
ful.    He  is  a  skilled  law  copyist  already." 

"  Has  he  any  other  qualifications  ?  "  asked 
the  laAvyer  faintly  smiling.  He  foresaw 
that  the  arrangement  might  be  really 
helpful  to  himself.  If  in  no  other  way,  still 
the  appearance  of  an  additional  clerk  in  his 
office  would  have  a  wholesome  aspect  of 
increased  prosperity. 

"  He  knows  London  well.  He  knows  life 
well.  He  has  had  a  deep  and  varied  ex- 
perience of  things,  though  he  is  only  a 
lad,  not  much  over  twenty,"  said  Miss 
Clementina. 

"Youth  is  a  fault  which  mends  every  day, 
and  he  is  not  at  all  too  old  to  be  articled  to 
the    profession  ? "    he   suggested,   with   an 


engagmg  smile. 


"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  answered  the 
lady,  "when  we  see  how  the  present  arrange- 
ment works.  But  remember,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  yet  that  it  may  meet  his  own  views. 
Thousrh  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  about  it. 
And  recollect  he  is  to  be  your  clerk,  ni  your 
service.  I  am  not  to  appear  at  all  in  the 
matter.  And  my  possession  of  a  certain 
little  bit  of  money  is  to  be  as  much  a 
professional  secret  from  this  new  clerk  of 
yours — if  he  comes — as  from  any  of  your 
chents." 

"  It  shaU  be  as  you  wish,"  the  lawyer 
assured  her.  "  You  have  not  yet  told  me 
his  name,  perhaps  you  don't  desire  me  to 
know  it  at  present?  " 

"  0  yes,"  said  Miss  Clementina.  "  There 
is  no  secret  about  it.  His  name  is  Lewis 
Crawford.  I  shall  have  an  interview  with 
him  to-morrow,  and  if  he  and  his  mother 
agree  to  my  proposition  I  suppose  you  can 
receive  him  at  once  ?  " 

The  lawyer  cordially  assented,  and  with 
a  few  civil  platitudes  about  the  weather  and 
Miss  Kerr's  recent  journeyings  the  inter- 
view ended.  But  as  the  gentleman  closed 
the  door  behind  his  client  he  returned  to 
his  desk  cogitating  within  himself. 

"Lewis  Crawford?  I  have  surely  come 
across  that  name  before  !  But  where  and 
when  did  I  hear  it  ?  " 
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QUITE   suddenly,   on  the   3rd  of  March 
last,  while  absent  from  home  upon  a 
1  somewhat  prolonged  lecturing  tour,  the  Eev. 
John  George   Wood,  author  of  more  than 
1  one   hundred   books    upon   natural   history 
1  subjects,      and     for     several     years     past 
a    constant    contributor    to    The     Sunday 


Magazine,  was  struck  down  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  passed  away  after  only  a  few 
hours  of  suffering.  Less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  his  death  he  delivered  his  last 
"  sketch-lecture  "  at  Burton-on-Trent ;  on 
the  following  day — Saturday — he  travelled  to 
Coventry,  where  a  lecture  had  been  arranged 
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for  the  Monday,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  house  of  an  old  friend  "with  whom  he 
had  promised  to  stay.  But  ahnost  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pain,  which  he  at  once  knew  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  And  at  sunset 
on  the  Sunday  he  died. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  London  on  July 
21st,  1827,  and  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
sui'geon,  who  for  some  years  held  the  post 
of  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  After  a  time  the  family  migrated 
to  Oxford,  where  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
who  had  received  his  earlier  education  at 
Ashbourne  Grammar  School,  in  Dorsetshire, 
matriculated  at  Merton  College  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  seventeen.  Not- 
withstanding his  youth,  however,  he  was 
elected  Jackson  Scholar  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1848  he  graduated  as  Bachelor 
in  Arts,  proceeding  to  his  Master's  degree 
three  years  later.  Being  still  several  years 
short  of  the  prescribed  age  for  candidates 
for  ordination,  he  now  spent  some  little  time 
in  systematic  labour  in  the  Anatomical 
Museum  of  Christ  Cluirch,  Oxford,  and 
there  it  was  that  he  obtained  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  which 
in  after  hfe  served  him  so  well.  In  1852  he 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  of  Oxford,  and  for 
two  years  served  as  curate  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the  outskirts 
of  that  town,  acting  also  as  Chaplain  to 
the  Boatmen's  Floating  Chapel.  Obtaining 
the  chaplaincy  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  London,  however,  he  left 
Oxford  in  1856  for  the  metropolis,  and  there 
remained  until  1862,  in  which  year,  finding 
his  family  increasing,  and  his  name  fast 
becoming  a  household  word  in  the  land,  he 
abandoned  stipendiary  clerical  work  and 
finally  adopted  literature  as  his  profession. 

His  first  book,  however— the  smaller 
"  Natui'al  History" — had  appeared  no  less 
than  ten  years  before,  and  had  been  followed 
by  a  translation  of  Alphonse  Karr's  charming 
work,  "  A  Tour  round  my  Garden  "  ;  by  his 
own  "  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life,"  in  two 
substantial  volumes  ;  and  by  the  two  hand- 
books which  first  brought  his  name  into 
prominence — viz.,  "  Common  Objects  of  the 
Sea  Shore"  and  "  Common  Objects  of  the 
Country."  With  such  favour  was  the  latter 
of  these  more  especially  received  by  the 
public  that  no  less  than  thirty-six  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  single 
week.  Next  followed  a  small  book  for  boys, 
entitled  "  The  Playground,"  and  then  Mr. 


Wood  entered  upon  his  largest  and  most  im- 
portant work,  the  second  "Natural  History." 

This  appeared  in  monthly  parts,  the  fii'st 
of  which  was  published  in  1859,  the  year  of 
Mr.  Wood's  marriage.  The  best  artists 
were  pressed  into  the  service,  no  expense 
was  spared  by  the  publishers — Messrs. 
Routledge  &  Co. — and  in  thirty-six  numbers 
the  whole  was  completed,  the  entire  animal 
kingdom  having  been  accurately  described, 
from  the  great  anthropoid  apes  down  to  the 
infusoria  and  the  sponges.  Almost  before 
the  MS.  was  completed  the  still  better 
known  "  Homes  without  Hands  "  was  com- 
menced, comprising  a  full  account  of  the 
various  dwellings  constructed  by  animals  of 
all  kinds,  either  for  their  own  use  or  for 
that  of  their  young.  And  then  Mr.  Wood 
entered  upon  what  must  be  considered  as 
the  busiest  portion  of  an  unusually  busy 
life. 

For  two  years  he  was  now  simultaneously 
engaged  upon  two  large  and  important 
works  —  "  Bible  Animals  "  and  the 
"  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  Man."  Both 
of  these — the  latter  a  companion  to  the 
larger  "Natural  History" — were  issued  in 
periodical  form,  and  thus  for  twenty-four 
consecutive  months  Mr.  Wood  was  obhged 
to  send  in  a  double  quota  of  MS.,  besides 
performing  all  the  heavy  labour  connected 
with  the  revision  of  proofs  and  the  correction 
of  artists'  blocks.  Still  he  found  time,  * 
however,  for  occasional  contributions  to 
magazine  literature,  and  also  acted  as 
honorary  curate  of  St.  Jolm's  Parish  Church, 
Erith  (for  twelve  years  in  all),  besides  under- 
taking the  tuition  and  management  of  the 
choir. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Wood's 
leisure  time  at  this  period  was  of  the 
scantiest,  and  indeed  only  a  man  of  the 
strongest  constitution  could  have  performed 
the  manifold  duties  which  he  unsparingly 
imposed  upon  himself.  Often  at  his  desk 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
usually  wrote  steadily  for  three  hours,  and 
then,  with  little  regard  for  weather,  he 
would  set  off  for  a  sharp  run  of  just  over 
three  miles  along  a  specified  com-se.  Always 
a  good  athlete,  and  skilled  from  his  boyhood 
in  gymnastic  exercises  of  every  kind,  this  run 
— completed  without  a  check,  and  concluding 
with  the  ascent  of  a  long  and  steep  hill — 
occupied  httle  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  cold 
bath  and  by  breakfast.  Then  came  steady 
work  until  luncheon  at  half-past  one,  after 
which   a   couple   of    hours    were   spent  in 
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repose ;  and  then  followed  work  again  until 
half-past  seven.  Almost  immediately  after 
dinner  Mr.  Wood  again  returned  to  his  desk, 
not  to  leave  it  until  after  eleven  ;  and  so  was 
accomplished  a  daily  tale  of  work  which 
probably  few  writers  of  any  age  have 
exceeded. 

This  great  pressure  of  literary  labour  was 
followed  by  a  comparative  lull,  of  which 
Mr.  Wood  availed  himself  to  take  up  choir 
training  upon  a  far  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  Being  requested  to  undertake  the 
Precentorship  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan 
Choral  Union  he  consented,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  in  his  own  energetic  way  to 
bring  the  annual  festivals  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  perfection.  Nor  was  his 
task  a  light  one.  It  involved,  in  the  first 
place,  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the 
service  books,  in  itself  a  somewhat  laborious 
undertaldug.  Then,  during  the  three  months 
immediately  preceding  the  festival,  a 
systematic  tour  of  the  diocese  had  to  be 
made,  in  which  all  the  prmcipal  churches 
were  visited,  and  every  choir  taking  part  was 
carefully  drilled  and  practised  in  the  music. 
Then  the  Cathedral  had  to  be  visited,  and 
numberless  arrangements  made  ;  and  then, 
finally,  came  the  full  rehearsal  in  the 
Chapter  House  and  the  grand  festival  itself. 

So  enthusiastically  did  Mr.  Wood  work  at 
this  labour  of  love — for  his  precentorship 
was  entirely  honorary — that  at  the  last  of 
the  seven  great  festivals  which  he  conducted 
the  choir  consisted  of  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred  voices,  all  those  of  bond  fide 
choristers  of  the  diocese,  while  the  music 
reached  a  state  of  perfection  which  had 
never  before  been  attained.  No  one  who 
ever  attended  one  of  those  wonderful 
services  is  ever  likely  to  forget  the  seemingly 
endless  procession  of  white-robed  choristers, 
as  it  wound  slowly  through  the  grand  old 
cloisters  and  up  the  stately  nave,  or  the 
effect  of  the  great  wave  of  sound  which 
came  rolling  into  every  corner  of  the  mighty 
building  from  the  vast  body  of  voices  in  the 
choir.  But  the  demands  made  by  the  pre- 
liminary organisation  upon  Mr.  Wood's  time 
increased  with  each  succeeding  year,  his 
health  suffered  fi-om  the  constant  travelling 
and  the  ceaseless  anxiety,  and  in  1875  he 
found  himself  compelled,  with  much  regret, 
to  relinquish  the  baton  of  ofiice  into  other 
hands. 

Meanwhile,  however,  his  pen  had  been  by 
no  means  idle.  "Insects  at  Home"  had 
appeared,  quickly  followed  by  its  companion 
volume  "insects  Abroad";  both  large  and 


important  works,  and  both  the  product  of  a 
vast  amount  of  careful  labour  and  research. 
Two  small  Scripture  Histories  had  also  been 
produced  for  the  use  of  schools,  with  several 
other  minor  w'orks,  and  these  had  been 
succeeded  by  "  Trespassers  " — an  account  of 
the  many  animals  passing  their  lives  imder 
conditions  at  variance  with  those  of  their 
immediate  relatives  ;  by  "  J\Ian  and  Beast," 
in  which  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
immortality  of  animals  were  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  author's  firm  belief  in  their 
future  existence  declared;  and  by  "  Nature's 
Teachings,"  the  key-note  of  which  is  the 
remarkable  anticipation  of  man's  most 
cherished  inventions  to  bo  found  in  Nature. 

But  now  a  serious  accident  befell  Mr.  Wood. 
Running  hastily  down  a  steep  hill  upon  a 
dark  night  in  order  to  catch  the  last  train, 
with  a  bag  in  his  left  hand  and  a  walking- 
stick  between  the  fingers  of  his  right,  he 
stumbled  and  fell  over  a  heap  of  rubbish 
which  had  carelessly  been  left  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  pathway,  and  which  was  quite 
invisible  in  the  darkness.  Unable  to  save 
himself,  his  whole  weight  came  upon  the 
unfortunate  right  hand,  two  fingers  of  which 
were  both  dislocated  and  broken  (one  in  two 
places),  while  almost  all  the  bones  of  the 
palm  were  also  fractured.  Scarcely  alive  to 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  however,  Mr.  Wood 
proceeded  on  his  journey  (undertaken  to 
assist  a  clerical  friend),  and,  although  in 
great  pain,  contrived  to  perform  the  services 
of  the  following  morning.  Naturally  the 
womided  hand  suffered  still  more  from  the 
want  of  immediate  attention,  and  for  months 
afterwards  it  was  completely  useless,  while 
never  to  the  end  of  his  life  did  it  regain  its 
old  strength  and  steadiness. 

Literary  work  for  some  time  was  now 
quite  out  of  the  question — for  Mr.  Wood 
could  never  dictate  to  an  amanuensis — and 
when  at  last  he  was  able  again  to  use  the 
injured  member,  the  great  depression  in  the 
book  trade  consequent  upon  the  complications 
in  Eastern  Europe  rendered  him  still  com- 
paratively idle,  most  sorely  against  his  will. 
Among  the  Christmas  books  of  1878,  how- 
ever, appeared  his  long-projected  edition  of 
Charles  Waterton's  famous  "  Wanderings  in 
South  America,"  comprising  a  full  biography 
of  the  celebrated  traveller  (with  whom  Mr. 
Wood  had  been  personally  acquainted),  the 
imaltered  text  of  the  "  Wanderings  "  them- 
selves, and  a  comprehensive  explanatory 
index,  in  which  all  the  plants,  trees,  and 
animals  mentioned  therein  were  described, 
the  Indian   nomenclature   interpreted,  and 
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certain  obsciu'e  passages  carefully  explained. 
Thus  was  the  book  rendered,  as  never  had 
it  been  before,  intelligible  to  the  general 
public,  and  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
almost  before  the  first  was  fairly  published. 

Early  in  the  following  year  appeared  the 
"  Lane  and  Field,"  one  of  a  series  of  popular 
hand-books  on  outdoor  natural  history,  then 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Then 
came  six  graduated  Natural  History  Eeaders, 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Education  Code ;  and  then  followed  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  "  Petland,"  one  of 
Mr.  Wood's  earlier  books,  under  the  title  of 
"  Petland  Eevisited."  This,  in  its  turn,  was 
succeeded  by  "  Horse  and  Man,"  a  work 
which  embodied  the  results  of  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  research  and  personal  investi- 
gation, and  which  was  designed  principally 
to  point  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  bearing-reins  and  blinkers,  and 
especially  from  the  system  of  horse-shoeing 
at  the  present  time  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Wood's  views  upon  this  latter  point 
were  at  first  received  with  contempt  and 
ridicule  rather  than  with  approval,  but  this 
he  had  fully  expected.  So  much  interested 
opposition  had  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
overcome  that  he  did  not  at  all  despair  of 
ultimate  success ;  and  by  and  by  letters 
began  to  reach  him — at  first  very  occasion- 
ally, afterwards  with  greater  frequency — in 
which  the  writers  informed  him  that  they 
had  carefully  followed  out  his  suggestions, 
with  the  result  that  their  shoeless  horses, 
after  several  months  of  hard  work  upon 
ordinary  macadamised  roads,  were  in  far 
better  condition  than  when  they  had  been 
shod.  Such  letters  were  always  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  him,  and  he  made  frequent 
reference  to  them  in  the  many  lectures 
which  he  delivered  upon  the  subject  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1887  appeared  the  last  but  one  of  Mr. 
Wood's  already  published  works,  under  the 
title  of  "  Man  and  his  Handiwork,"  in 
which  was  traced  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
human  race  from  savagery  to  civilisation, 
as  shown  by  the  works  of  their  hands.  A 
few  months  later  the  long  list  was  completed 
by  the  issue,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  of  the  "  Handy 
Natural  History,"  a  book  intended  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  boys,  and  giving  a 
pleasant  and  chatty  description  of  the 
principal  vertebrate  animals.  A  larger  and 
more  important  work,  "  The  Dominion  of 


Man,"  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  early  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Bentley  and  Co. 

Throughout  his  literary  career  of  thirty- 
seven  years  Mr.  Wood  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  numerous  periodicals,  and  also, 
for  some  time,  himself  edited  "The  Boys' 
0^^'n  INlagaziue." 

Partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  serious 
injury  to  his  hand,  before  referred  to,  and 
partly  to  the  incessant  use  of  the  pen,  Mr. 
Wood  was  visited  some  years  since  with 
threateningsof  the  dreaded  "  writer's  cramp." 
He  therefore  purchased  a  type  writer,  which 
latterly  accompanied  him  even  upon  his 
frequent  journeys,  many  of  his  magazme 
articles  being  composed  while  actually  in 
the  railway  carriage,  with  the  strange 
machine  upon  his  knees.  Always  perfectly 
indifferent  to  any  attention  which  his 
proceedings  might  excite,  he  would  work 
steadily  on  for  hours,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  curious  gaze  of  his  fellow-passengers  ; 
and  so  he  contrived,  even  during  his  pro- 
longed lecturing  tours,  to  produce  the  daily 
tale  of  MS.,  although  fi-equently  travelhng, 
day  after  day,  from  dawn  almost  tUl  dusk. 

As  a  supplementary  profession,  this  lec- 
turing was  not  adopted  until  1879,  although 
for  some  fifteen  years  previously  he  had 
occasionally  appeared  upon  the  platform. 
But  in  that  year,  being  asked  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Brixton,  Mr.  Wood 
conceived  the  idea  of  turning  to  account 
his  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  and  of 
spreading  by  word  of  mouth  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  already  been  so  successful  in 
diffusing  with  his  pen.  He  therefore  engaged 
the  services  of  an  agent,  to  whom  all  the 
business  arrangements  were  entrusted,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
each  winter  to  visiting  the  various  towns 
and  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  accom- 
panied by  the  huge  di-awing- frame  upon 
which  he  illustrated  his  remarks  by  the  aid 
of  coloured  chalks. 

These  rapid  sketches,  performed  in  full 
view  of  the  audience,  no  doubt  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  invariable  success  of 
his  lectures.  Was  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect 
being  described,  its  counterfeit  presentment, 
glowing  with  brilliant  colours,  gradually  ap- 
peared on  the  great  black  canvas,  every  line 
exact,  every  point  brought  out  with  mar- 
vellous fidelity.  Was  some  difficult  detail 
of  structure  being  explained,  an  accurate 
sketch  made  all  things  clear,  and  prevented 
any  possible  misconception  or  want  of  com- 
prehension.    Thus  eye  and  ear  were  taught 
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together,  wliile  the  interest  of  the  audience 
was  never  suffered  to  flag,  and  the  dry 
details  of  classificatoiy  science  were  never 
inflicted  upon  them. 

Two  successive  winters — those  of  1883-4 
and  1884-5 — Mr.  Wood  spent  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  he  dehvercd  his  lectures  in 
almost  all  the  principal  towns.  In  the 
former  season  he  was  appointed  Lowell 
Lecturer  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
His  second  visit,  however,  owing  partly  to 
defective  arrangements,  but  principally  to 
the  great  political  excitement  everj'where 
manifest  in  connection  with  the  approaching 
Presidential  election,  was  an  almost  total 
failure  fi'om  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
All  men's  minds  were  wholly  occupied  with 
preparations  for  the  approaching  struggle, 
places  of  public  amusement  were  almost  com- 
pletely deserted,  and  long  before  the  season 
was  over  Mr.  Wood  returned  to  England. 
Naturally,  although  overtures  were  repeat- 
edly made  with  a  ^dew  to  bringing  about  a 
third  trans-Atlantic  tour,  he  altogether 
refused  again  to  undertake  a  journey  the 
issue  of  which  was  so  micertain. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Wood  resided  at  St.  Peter's,  near 
Margate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
nearly  thirty  years  previously,  most  of  the 
investigations  for  his  "  Common  Objects  of 
the  Sea  Shore  "  had  been  carried  on.  He 
now  became  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
menagerie  of  that  town,  where  he  was 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  lions  and 
tigers,  whose  favour  he  secured  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  presenting  them  with 
paper  balls  on  which  a  few  drops  of 
lavender  water  had  been  sprinkled.  Over 
these  the  animals  in  question  used  to 
become  almost  wild  with  delight,  holding 
the  balls  close  to  then-  nostrils,  eagerly 
sniffing  in  the  fascinating  odour,  and 
showing  their  pleasure  by  loud  and  pro- 
longed purrings.  Before  very  long  they 
came  to  know  the  donor  perfectly  well  by 
sight,  and,  recognising  him  in  the  distance, 
would  herald  his  approach  with  mighty 
roarings  and  with  antics  expressive  of  the 
utmost  excitement.  And  they  would  freely 
allow  him  to  stroke  or  handle  them,  or  to 
pull  out  and  inspect  their  claws,  just  as, 
twenty  years  previously,  he  had  done  with 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Eegent's  Park. 

All  animals,  however,  instinctively  "  took 
to "  Mr.  Wood,  and  during  most  of  his 
meals  a  favourite  cat  sat  upon  his  shoulder, 


and  another  usually  lay  coiled  up  by  his 
side  while  at  work.  Outside  his  window, 
too,  was  generally  a  company  of  small 
birds  which  he  regularly  fed  with  porridge, 
bread-crumbs,  and  small  scraps  of  meat 
every  morning,  and  which  always  became 
very  clamorous  and  importunate  as  eight 
o'clock  approached.  And,  finally,  living 
creatures  of  various  kinds — toads,  frogs, 
hedgehogs,  snakes,  chameleons,  lizards, 
scorpions  even — were  always  to  be  seen  on 
or  near  his  table,  where  he  could  watch 
them  as  he  worked  without  fear  of  alarming 
them. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Wood  was  always  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  full  of 
humour  and  anecdote,  and  ready  to  talk 
upon  any  topic  which  might  present  itself — 
that  of  politics  alone  excepted.  Upon  party 
questions  no  one  could  persuade  him  to  say 
a  word.  He  impartially  read  the  news- 
papers of  either  side,  but  invariably  kept 
his  opinions  to  himself.  And  almost  the 
only  way  to  offend  him  was  to  persist  in 
discussing  the  one  subject  upon  which  he 
declined  to  enter,  or  to  press  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  views  upon  matters  in  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  more  or  less 
absorbed. 

No  doubt  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of 
Mr.  Wood's  laborious  life  prepared  the 
way  for  the  attack  which  carried  him  off. 
The  incessant  travelling  more  particularly 
must  have  been  especially  trying,  for  often 
he  would  be  in  the  train  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  before  reaching  his  destination ;  then 
di-ive  off  at  once  to  the  haU  where  his 
lecture  was  to  be  given ;  then  put  up  his 
drawing-frame,  a  somewhat  lengthy  task, 
and  one  demanding  no  little  muscular 
exertion  ;  then  deliver  his  lecture,  extending 
over  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  even 
then  be  compelled  to  take  down  and  pack 
his  apparatus  before  obtaining  either  rest 
or  refreshment.  And  this  programme 
might  perhaps  be  repeated  almost  daily 
for  several  weeks  together ;  yet  no  signs 
of  fatigue  were  evident  when  he  appeared 
on  the  platform.  Bodily  weariness  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  when  once  he  had  his  audience 
before  him  and  his  drawing-chalks  in  his 
hand,  and  every  sentence  showed  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  subject,  every 
hearer  felt  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him 
to  speak  upon  it.  But  the  ceaseless  strain 
did  its  fatal  work,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  if  Mr.  Wood  had  worked  less  hard,  less 
incessantly,  we  should  have  had  him  with 
us  still.  w. 


IS  GAMBLING  WEONG  ? 


By   the    Rev.   W.   MOORE-EDE,   M.A. 


T TTHY  Is  it  wrong  to  gamble  ?  This 
W  question,  which  is  really  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter,  is  very  often  overlooked 
in  discussions  on  the  subject.  Yet  we  must 
convince  people  that  Gambling  is  wrong, 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  any  progress 
in  persuading  them  to  give  it  up. 

Our  Master  has  said,  "Every  good  tree 
bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt 
tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit :  therefore,  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Applying 
this  test  to  gambling,  we  must  pronoimce  it 
to  be  undeniably  evil,  for  it  produces  a  very 
bad  crop  indeed.  The  recent  Turf  Libel 
Case  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  some  of  its 
fruits ;  fraud,  trickery,  bribery,  and  utter 
demoralisation,  from  lordly  patrons  down  to 
stable  boys. 

The  newspapers  furnish  almost  daily 
illustrations  of  the  evil  fruits  of  gambling. 
They  tell  of  clerks  tempted  thereby  to  fraud, 
of  quarrels  rising  out  of  gambling  losses 
which  end  sometimes  in  murder,  of  suicides 
resulting  from  the  despair  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  all ;  and  ever  associated  with  gambling 
are  dishonesty  and  every  form  of  knavery. 

We  see  its  fruits  in  our  parishes,  in  homes 
neglected,  wives  and  children  rendered 
miserable  by  that  which  they  need  being 
squandered  on  the  racecourse  or  the  gaming 
table.  Those  at  home  have  to  bear  the 
losses.  They  rarely  share  in  the  gains,  for 
the  gambler  is  essentially  selfish.  In  many, 
gambling  arouses  a  mad  passion,  which, 
when  once  stirred,  is  harder  to  overcome 
than  the  passion  for  strong  diink,  and 
carries  men  to  an  even  greater  degree  of 
culpable  criminal  recklessness.  The  most 
saddening  spectacle  of  human  degradation  I 
ever  witnessed  was  a  train  filled  with  book- 
makers returning  from  the  Newcastle  races. 
I  never  realised  so  fully  the  depths  of  degra- 
dation into  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
descend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
fruits  of  gambling  m  more  detail,  we  all 
know  that  gambling  does  bring  forth  a  very 
evil  crop.  Wherever  gambling  becomes  con- 
nected with  any  occupation  or  amusement  it 
fouls  the  whole  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
it,  degrades  the  amusement  and  many 
who  take  part  in  it.  It  has  contaminated 
athletic  competitions,  degraded  rowing,  and 
is  already  demoralising  football. 

But,  after  all,  the  argument  from  its 
fruits  is  not  very  convincing.  Though  a 
strong  presumption  is  thereby  created  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  gambling  is  evil. 


yet  it  does  not  show  why  it  is  evil.  All  will 
admit  that  cheating  and  fraud,  which  so 
generally  grow  up  in  connection  with  it,  are 
wrong,  and  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
purifying  the  turf  by  getting  rid  of  the  fraud 
and  keeping  the  betting.  Success  has  not 
attended  the  effort. 

Most  people  -wall  concede  that  for  a  man 
to  allow  the  passion  for  gambling  to  absorb 
his  energies  and  make  him  its  slave  is 
wi'ong  ;  also,  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to 
gamble  for  stakes  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
lose ;  but  the  majority  of  men  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  an 
honest  bet  between  honest  men.  Now,  can 
we  treat  gambling  as  we  treat  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  set  up  a  non- abstaining  section, 
who  will  not  frequent  public  gaming  places, 
or  play  for  heavy  stakes,  but  will  only  bet  in 
strict  moderation  among  their  own  personal 
friends,  where  all  shall  be  fair  and  square  ? 
Can  we  deal  with  gambling  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  strict  moderation  principle — a 
risky  thing  to  indulge  in,  liable  to  lead  to  very 
dangerous  consequences,  but,  for  all  that,  a 
healthy  stimulant  occasionally,  if  only  taken 
in  homcEopathic  doses  ?  Or  expressing  it  in 
concrete  terms — can  we  justify  sixpenny 
points  at  whist,  penny  Napoleon,  halfpenny 
loo,  half-a-crown  on  the  "'Varsity"  boat 
race,  or  a  shilling  sweepstakes  on  the  Derby  ? 

Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What 
is  the  principle  involved  in  betting,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  a  bargain  made  in 
trade  ?  In  a  trade  bai-gain  both  parties  to  it 
benefit,  or  expect  to  benefit  by  the  trans- 
action. If  you  go  into  a  shop  and  purchase 
a  knife  for  half-a-crown,  you  do  so  because 
you  believe  the  knife  will  be  of  greater 
service  to  you  than  the  half-a-crown.  The 
cutler,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the 
half-a-crown  of  more  service  to  him  than  the 
knife.  In  a  gambling  transaction,  the  one 
who  gains  can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  other :  one  man's  gain  is  the  other 
man's  loss.  As  each  desires  to  win,  each 
must  desire  the  loss  of  the  other.  Gambling, 
therefore,  is  founded  on  selfishness,  and 
is  essentially  anti-Christian — for  it  places 
man  in  relation  to  his  fellow-man  in  the 
very  reverse  of  the  relation  of  brotherly 
love  which  Christianity  reveals  as  the  true 
and  divine  relation  of  men  one  to  another. 
The  principle  on  Avhich  gambling  is  founded 
is  the  devil's  principle.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
that  the  fruit  should  be  evil.     We  need  not 
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be  surprised  at  the  results.  Being  wrong 
in  principle,  it  is  manifest  there  cannot  be 
any  moderation  point.  If  wrong  for  a  pound 
it  is  wrong  for  ten  shillings,  if  wrong  for 
ten  shillings  wrong  for  one  shilling,  if 
wrong  for  one  shilling  wrong  for  one  penny. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  selfish  desire  for 
gain,  or  the  love  of  excitement  begins  at 
any  particular  amount  or  any  special  pro- 
portion which  the  stake  bears  to  the  income 
of  the  gambler.  It  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to 
draw  the  line  between  illegitimate  and 
legitimate  gambling  as  it  is  to  draw  the  line 
between  white  lies  and  black  lies.  Both  are 
lies,  and  as  a  breach  of  the  principle  of 
truth,  wrong,  and  therefore  among  the  things 
from  which  every  Christian  ought  to  refrain. 

I  think  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say 
gambling  is  generally  intentionally  unfair. 
If  A  bets  B  that  Timbuetoo  will  win  the 
Northumberland  Plate,  he  does  so  because 
he  thinks  he  knows  more  about  Timbuetoo 
than  B,  he  has  some  special  tip,  generally 
worthless,  I  admit,  but  still  A  does  not 
think  it  so  ;  or  he  has  carefully  studied  the 
previous  performances  of  horses,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  race  is 
"a  moral"  for  Timbuetoo,  He  does  not 
teU  B  about  this,  but  takes  advantage  of 
B's  presumed  ignorance  ;  and  B  is  perhaps 
chuckling  to  himself  at  A's  infatuation  for 
Timbuetoo,  for  he  has  his  private  informa- 
tion too,  and  expects  that  Timbuetoo  will  be 
'*  scratched,"  and  never  run  at  all. 

As  Charles  lungsley  wrote  long  ago  to 
the  young  men  of  Chester  :  "  Look  at  it 
upwards,  downwards,  sideways,  inside  out, 
you  will  never  make  anything  out  of  betting 
save  this,  that  it  is  taking  advantage  of  your 
neighbour's  supposed  ignorance."  "But," 
says  some  one,  "That  is  all  fair,  he  is  trying 
to  do  as  much  by  me."  Just  so.  And  that 
again  is  a  very  noble,  friendly  attitude  for 
two  men,  who  have  no  spite  against  each 
other  ;  a  state  of  mutual  distrust  and  un- 
mercifulness,  looking  each  selfishly  to  his 
own  gain,  regardless  of  the  interest  of  the 
other.  I  say  regardless.  You  know  what- 
ever you  lose  he  will  expect  you  to  pay, 
however  much  it  may  inconvenience  you  ; 
"while,  if  he  loses,  you  expect  him  to  pay, 
however  much  it  may  inconvenience  him. 
Thus  betting  is  foimded  on  selfishness  ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  men  who  live  by 
betting  are,  and  cannot  help  being,  the 
most  selfish  of  men,  and,  I  should  think, 
among  the  most  imhappy  and  pitiable  ;  for 
if  a  man  who  is  given  up  to  selfishness, 
distrust,  and  cunning,  who  is  tempted  every 


hour  to  treachery  and  falsehood,  without 
the  possibility  of  one  noble  or  purifying 
feeling  throiighout  his  whole  day's  work, 
or  the  consciousness  tiiat  he  has  done  the 
slightest  good  to  a  human  being — not  even 
so  much  good  as  an  old  woman  at  a  stall 
by  selling  a  pennyworth  of  apples — if  that 
man  is  not  a  pitiable  object,  I  do  not  know 
Avhat  is. 

There  is  another  line  of  argument  wh.ich 
demonstrates  the  evil  of  the  principle  of 
gambling — viz.,  that  every  betting  trans- 
action tends  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
happiness  does  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  means  available  for  satisfying  our 
desires.  If  a  man  has  one  suit  of  clotlies 
he  does  not  get  the  same  amount  of  satis- 
faction out  of  a  second,  should  he  become 
possessed  of  it.  The  loss,  too,  of  the  second 
would  occasion  less  privation  and  suft'ering. 
He  gets  still  less  satisfaction  from  the 
possession  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  If  A  and 
B  each  possess  £100,  and  have  a  wager  of 
£10  on  a  race,  which  A  wins,  A  will  get 
less  satisfaction  from  the  increase  of  his 
£100  to  £110  than  the  loss  B  will  suffer 
from  the  reduction  of  his  £100  to  £90.  The 
addition  made  to  A's  happiness  is  not  equal 
to  the  loss  of  happiness  suffered  by  B.  This 
difference,  which  may  be  very  slight  in  any 
one  transaction,  involves  a  very  large  de- 
duction from  the  total  of  hmnan  happiness 
when  multiplied  by  the  vast  number  of 
betting  transactions  which  do  unfortunately 
take  place. 

Look  at  gambling  in  any  way  we  like, 
the  principle  is  wrong.  We  cannot  set  up 
any  line  of  demarcation,  and  say,  "thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  There 
is  no  foothold  for  any  moderate  section. 

The  principle  of  gambling  is  WTong,  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must 
have  clean  hands  in  this  matter.  We  cannot 
condemn  gambling  if  we  play  threepenny 
points  at  whist,  or  coimtenance  lotteries  at 
bazaars.  We  cannot  consistently  declare 
gambling  a  sin,  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
Christianity,  and  denounce  the  pitman  who 
puts  his  shilHngs  on  a  race,  if  we  invite 
men  of  title  or  wealth,  who  are  prominent 
on  the  turf,  to  preside  at  Christian  gatherings. 
As  Charles  Kingsley  has  said  :  "  Of  all  habits, 
however  much  civilised  men  may  give  way 
to  it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intrinsically 
savage.  Historically  it  has  been  the  fierce 
excitement  of  the  lowest  brutes  in  human 
form,  for  ages  past.  Morally  it  is  unchival- 
rous  and  unchristian." 


AFTER  A  LONG  TIME. 

By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


GOINa  AWAY. 

THE  light  of  early  mom  was  fair, 
The  winds  were  singing  low, 
And  blossoms  drifted  here  and  there 
Like  flakes  of  summer  snow. 

The  old  sea-music  sank  and  swelled, 
Like  love's  first  hopes  and  fears ; 

A  mystic  song  of  waves  that  held 
The  heart  enthralled  for  years. 

And  from  a  cottage  on  the  height 
(Where  red  roofs  clustered  rise), 

A  signal  fluttered,  small  and  white, 
To  catch  his  eager  eyes. 


"Until  we  meet  again,  sweet  friend, 
How  long  the  years  will  be  ! 

But  love  will  last  till  life  shall  end, 
And  you  are  bound  to  me. 

Bound  by  the  ties  that  never  part, 
God  made  the  cord  so  strong; 

But  seas  between  us  roll,  sweetheart, - 
How  long,  oh  love,  how  long  ?  " 


n. 

COMING  BACK. 


"Farewell,  farewell!  Oh  summer  day,  fl'^HE  red  roofs  in  the  simset  glow, 

Oh  smiling  earth  and  main  !  J-        A  quiet  night  draws  near; 

The  skies  are  dark,  the  seas  are  grey  The  sea-voice  murmurs  soft  and  low. 

Until  we  meet  again.  The  air  is  calm  and  clear. 


His  boyisli  dream  was  brief  aud  sweet, 

It  cannot  come  again  ; 
But  still  these  summer  waves  repeat 

The  old  familiar  strain. 

All  is  not  lost; — that  dream  enshrined 
The  pure,  the  bright,  the  true  ; 

There  lingers  still  in  manhood's  mind 
The  hopes  that  boyhood  knew. 

Changed  are  the  dwellers  on  the  shore; 

Her  cottage  empty  stands, 
ller  little  footstep  leaves  no  more 

Its  print  upon  the  sands. 

But  in  his  faithful  heart  survives 

A  vision  fair  and  sweet ; 
Without  this  charm  the  richest  lives 

Are  ever  incomplete. 

A  joy  half  given,  half  withdrawn, 

Lingers  about  his  way  ; 
And  memories  of  a  rosy  dawn 

Will  haunt  his  closing  day. 

And  ever  while  the  years  depart 
Comes  back  the  parting  song  : 

"  But  seas  between  us  roll,  sweetheart,- 
How  long,  oh  love,  how  long?" 


V'f^lR;U^\ 
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GEEAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTUEIES. 


By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 
THE  FOURTH   CENTURY.— ^r.  ATHANASIUS. 


THE  fourth  century  demands  from  us 
more  than  one  paper.  Its  events  were 
so  crowded  and  so  important  that  we  must 
give  the  portrait  not  only  of  Constantine, 
but  also  of  Athanasius  and  of  Theodosius. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  lasted  from 
A.D.  306 — 337,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
Great  Men  of  the  Centuries,  even  with  main 
reference  to  the  Church,  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  over  the  strange  and  interesting 
ii.gure  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  To-day 
the  portrait  on  our  canvas  must  represent- 
though  it  can  only  be  in  outline — the  Father 
of  orthodoxy,  the  greatest  champion  of  the 
faith  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  St.  Athanasius, 
who,  for  forty-seven  years,  from  a.d.  326  to 
373,  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  as  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria. 

1.  Of  his  parentage  and  childhood  but 
little  is  known,  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
received  a  careful  and  hberal  training.  The 
first  glimpse  which  we  get  of  him  is  fur- 
nished by  an  incident  of  his  boyhood  : — 

One  day,  about  the  year  312,  Alexander, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  giving  a  banquet 
to  some  of  his  clergy  on  the  "  birthday  " — 
i.e.,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom — 
of  his  predecessor,  Peter,  and  stood  looking 
out  of  his  window  at  a  group  of  boys  who 
were  playing  on  the  shore.  They  were 
playing  at  Church  ceremonies  and  had 
elected  one  of  their  number  a  Bishop.  The 
mimic  Bishop  proceeded  to  baptise  some  of 
his  playfellows,  who  were  catechumens,  by 
immersion  in  the  sea.  Thinking  that  they 
were  going  a  little  too  far,  the  Patriarch 
sent  for  them,  and  after  some  pressure 
the  boys  admitted  that  Athanasius  had  been 
their  chosen  Bishop,  and  that  the  other 
boys  had  been  baptised  with  all  due  forms. 
Finding  that  the  questions  had  been  cor- 
rectly put  and  the  answers  duly  given, 
Alexander  decided  to  recognise  the  baptism 
as  valid,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  confirmation. 
He  summoned  the  parents  of  the  boys  who 
had  acted  as  Presbyters,  and  recommended 
them  to  train  the  lads  for  holy  orders.  He 
took  Athanasius  into  his  own  house  to  be 
duly  taught,  and  ultimately  made  him  his 
Secretary  and  Chaplain.  Athanasius  lived 
with  him  as  a  son  with  a  father,  and  was  still 
a  young  man  when  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
learning  and  ability  by  his  yet  extant  treatises 
Against  the  Gentiles  and  On  the  Incarnation. 


2.  The  tenor  of  his  life  flowed  smoothly 
on,  whilst  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  became 
deeply  entangled  in  the  controversy  with 
Arius.  That  heresiarch  was  then  his  leading 
Presbyter,  noted  for  his  eloquence  and 
fascination,  and  was  (as  we  should  now 
describe  it)  Rector  of  the  leading  Alexandrian 
parish  of  Baukalis.  He  was  a  Libyan  by 
birth,  a  man  of  high  ability  and  blameless 
character,  who  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
preaching  and  for  his  rigid  asceticism. 
Unhappily,  however,  in  the  rebound  from 
opposite  errors  which  confused  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity,  Arius  fell  into  the  heresy  of 
denying  the  full  and  eternal  Divinity  of 
Christ.  It  is  probable  that  neither  in 
learning  nor  in  logic  was  Alexander  a  match 
for  him,  and  he  might  have  succumbed  to 
the  arguments  of  "the  melancholy  moon- 
struck giant,"  as  Arius  has  been  called,  had 
not  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  Athanasius 
by  his  side  to  support  him,  alike  by  his 
keen  acumen  and  glowing  zeal. 

After  a  short  time  the  controversy  became 
more  and  more  embittered,  until  it  agitated 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Leading  eccle- 
siastics like  the  two  Eusebiuses — Bishops  of 
Cfesarea  and  Nicomedia — not  only  protected 
Arius,  who  had  ultimately  been  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  his  Bishop,  but  openly 
sided  with  him  in  his  views.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  matter  could  not  rest  where  it  was. 
So  important  a  question  as  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  covdd  not  possibly  be  left  an  open 
question  in  the  Church  which  He  had 
founded.  In  325  Constantine  summoned  a 
Council  of  more  than  300  Bishops  at  Nice.* 
After  long,  impassioned,  and  elaborate 
debates,  the  Council  agreed  to  that  formula 
of  belief — as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost" — which  is  still  known  as 
the  Nicene  Creed.  In  that  Creed  they 
absolutely  excluded  all  possibility  of  Arian 
interpretation,  by  declaring  that  Christ  was 
'^  Of  one  Substance'" ^ — Homoousion,  Consub- 
stautial — with  the  Father ;  a  word  Avhich 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  accept.     At   first  it  might  have 

*  The  number  318  is  only  symbolical  and  legendary. 
It  refers  tu  Abraham's  318  servants  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  and 
is  represented  in  Greek  by  T  1  H,  which  was  regarded  , 
as  significant  of  the  Cross  (T)  and  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  name  of  Jesns  (I  H). 

t  The  Greek  word  Ovaia  would  be  better  represented 
by  essence. 
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seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  faith  over  so 
dangerous  a  heresy  would  be  au  end  of  all 
strife.  Such,  however,  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  Not  until  after  long  struggles, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  century,  and 
cost  infinite  heart-bm-ning  and  bitter  misery, 
did  it  become  finally  clear  that  Arianism 
was  rejected  for  ever  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  champion  of  that  long  struggle  was 
Athanasius,  and  during  the  course  of  it  he 
might  be  said  manv  times  to  have  stood  out 
alone  against  the  world.* 

3.  Five  months  after  the  Council  of  Nice 
the  Bishop  Alexander  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, repeatedly  calling  for  Athanasius,  who 
happened  to  be  absent,  that  he  might 
nominate  him  as  his  successor.  On  his 
return  he  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
amid  universal  joy.  At  first  all  went  happily 
and  well  with  him.  Genial,  hvnnorous, 
hospitable,  "attractive  as  the  magnet  yet 
firm  as  the  diamond,"  Athanasius  won  all 
hearts.  He  was  received  with  transports  by 
the  monks  and  hermits  of  the  Thebais, 
under  their  famous  Abbot  Pachomius.  He 
sent  ^Edesius  to  be  the  Apostle  and  Evangehst 
of  Abyssinia.  He  organised  every  good 
work  throughout  his  important  diocese.  But 
the  Arians,  who  were  determined  to  reject 
the  word  Humoousios  from  the  Creed,  and 
only  to  admit  that  Christ  was  "  of  like 
substance  "  {Homoiousios)  with  the  Father, 
were  determined,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
him,  and  to  alter  the  Creed  of  the  first 
(Ecumenical  Council.  Under  the  leadership 
3f  the  astute  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  they 
issailed  the  Archbishop  and  tried  to  ruin 
lii^  authority  by  resorting  to  some  of  those 
iicessant  and  outrageous  calumnies  which 
:ave  too  often  been  the  infamous  weapons 
if  ecclesiastical  hatred. 

Among  a  multitude  of  other  falsehoods 
ijually  preposterous  and  wicked,  two  were 
lersisted  in  for  years  : — 

(i.)   It  was   said  that   Athanasius,  or   a 

^resbyter    acting    under    his     order,    had 

ttacked  another  Presbyter  named  Ischyras, 

urst  into  his  church,  burnt  the  holy  books, 

verthrown   the  altar,  broken   the  chalice, 

ud  destroyed  the  building.     Ischyras  was 

impelled  by  threats  and  blows  to  swear  to 

lis   story,  and   it   was   disseminated   long 

Iter  the  wretched  calumniator  had  himself 

lijured  and  apologised  for  it  in  writing,  and 

1  though  Athanasius  had  triumphantly  shown 

lat  Ischyras   was  not  a  Presbyter  at  all ; 

i;it  there  had  been  no  Holy  Communion 

1  the  day  mentioned  ;  that  the  house  was 

*  Hence  the  proverb,  Athunasiiis  contra  mundum. 


not  a  church ;  and  that,  at  the  time  alleged, 
Ischyras  had  been  ill  in  bed. 

(ii.)  The  other  accusation  was  that 
Athanasius  had  killed  a  Bishop  named 
Arsenius,  had  cut  ofi'  his  hand  and  used  it 
for  purposes  of  magic  !  His  enemies  went 
about  showing  a  wooden  box  in  which  was 
the  black  and  withered  hand  of  a  dead  man, 
horrifying  all  to  whom  they  showed  it  with 
a  charge  which,  in  those  days  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  was  more  deadly  and  less 
capable  of  disproof  than  any  which  could 
be  brought. 

These  slanders  and  others  were  investigated 
by  the  orders  of  Constantine  in  a  Council  at 
Tyre,  presided  over  by  the  learned  Church 
historian,  Eusebius  of  Casarea.  After  the 
other  columnies  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
wooden  box  and  the  dead  hand  were 
produced,  and  raised  a  cry  of  horror  ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Archbishop  had  succeeded 
in  discovering  Arsenius  himself,  who  had 
been  hidden  by  his  enemies  in  a  remote 
monastery  of  the  desert.  "  Do  any  of  you 
know  Arsenius  by  sight?"  he  asked. 
"  We  cUd,  when  he  was  alive,"  said  some 
of  them.  He  led  forward  the  muffled 
figure  of  a  man,  who  stood  there  with  head 
bent  down.  Athanasius  withdrew  the 
mantle  from  his  face,  and  said,  "  Eaise  your 
head."  "Is  this  Arsenius?"  he  asked. 
The  Bishops  who  knew  him  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  I  "  Lifting  the  cloak,  Athanasius  bade  him 
put  forth  first  one  hand,  then,  after  a  pause, 
the  other.  "You  see,"  he  said,  with  the 
humour  which  often  lightened  forth  even 
amid  his  worst  troubles,  "  he  has  two  hands. 
Where  is  the  third  which  I  cut  off?  God 
has  created  men  with  two  hands  only."  But 
even  then  his  enemies  pretended  to  remain 
unconvinced.  His  chief  enemy,  Bishop 
Arcaph,  rushed  out,  declaring  that  this  too 
was  another  case  of  magical  illusion !  In 
spite  of  these  complete  refutations  the 
Council  issued  a  packed  commission,  and 
by  suborned  evidence  declared  Athanasius 
guilty  in  the  affair  of  Ischyras. 

4.  But  meanwhile,  Athanasius,  weary  of 
these  deadly  intrigues,  had  suddenly  sailed 
away  to  Constantinople  to  see  if  Constantine 
was  accessible  to  the  voice  of  truth.  One 
day,  as  the  Emperor  was  riding  through  the 
streets  of  his  new  capital,  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  was  seized  by  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature.  It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  at  first  the  Emperor  did  not  recognise 
him.  On  being  told  who  he  was  he  refused 
to  hear  him.  "  Then,"  said  Athanasius, 
"  God  win  be  judge  between  me  and  you  "  ; 
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and  as  Constantine  still  refused  to  listen,  he 
added :  "  I  want  this  only.  Summon  a  lawful 
Council,  or  let  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Tyre  meet  me  in  your  presence."  In  a 
burst  of  ill-humour  Constantine  summoned 
them,  and  they  sent  a  deputation  of  five. 
When  they  were  confronted  with  Athanasius, 
they  dropped  every  other  charge,  and  roused 
the  Emperor  to  fury  by  declaring  that  the 
Ai'chbishop  had  threatened  to  stop  the  corn 
ships  of  Alexandria  which  supplied  the 
bread  of  Constantinople.  In  vain  Atha- 
nasius protested  against  the  calumny.  It 
was  confirmed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Athanasius,  in  33G,  was  banished  to 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul. 

5.  There  he  stayed  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  hearing  in  his  exile  of  the  strange 
death  of  Arius,  and  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  massacre  of  all  the 
seed -royal,  not,  it  is  feared,  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Emperor's  son,  Con- 
stantius.  The  three  sons  of  Constantine, 
who  divided  his  Empire  between  them, 
■concurred  in  permittiag  the  retm'n  of 
Athanasius,  and  he  was  joyfully  received  at 
Alexandria  in  338.  He  was,  however,  a 
victim  from  the  first  of  fresh  calumnies 
devised  by  the  ceaseless  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  exacerbated  by  the  influence  of 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  acquired 
over  the  semi-Arian  Constantius  a  bound- 
less influence.  The  Emperor  Constans  was 
his  chief  protector,  but  Constantius  was 
hostile  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  Athanasius 
was  again  banished  in  340.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  most  honourably 
received  by  Pope  Julius,  and  where,  having 
taken  two  monks  as  his  companions,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  Western  Monachism. 
After  more  than  three  years  at  Eome  he 
was  summoned  by  Constans  to  Milan, 
and  having  been  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  against  him  by  Councils  both  at 
Rome  and  Sardica,  was  permitted  to  return 
from  his  second  exile  in  346.  He  was  again 
received  at  Alexandria  with  such  a  burst 
of  gladness  that  "  the  day  when  Pope 
Athanasius  came  home  "  became  a  proverb 
for  festivity.* 

6.  But  in  350  his  friend  and  patron 
Constans  was  murdered,  and  Constantius 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  dull  and  pompous 
obstinacy  to  suppress  the  Nicene  faith.  In 
355  Athanasius  was  condemned  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  even  Pope 
Liberius   (who   succeeded    Julius)    and   the 

*  The  Bishops  of  Alexandria  were  called  Popes  earlier 
than  those  of  Rome. 


venerable  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who 
had  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  were 
persecuted  and  tortured  into  ^.bandoning  his 
cause  and  signing  a  Creed  which  excluded 
the  phrase  "  of  one  substance.'' 

In  356  he  was  agaia  expelled  from  his 
See.  He  was  gathered  with  his  flock  in  a 
vigil  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Theonas, 
when  armed  soldiers  burst  into  the  sacred 
precincts.  The  Archbishop  bade  the 
frightened  congregation  to  sing  the  136th 
Psalm,  and  sat  calmly  on  his  episcopal 
throne.  But  soon  the  church  was  filled 
with  the  clang  and  flash  of  arms,  and  the 
clergy,  seizing  Athanasius,  whose  escape  was 
easier  because  of  his  small  figure,  carried 
him  half  fainting  out  of  the  Church.  Not 
wishing  to  thrust  himself  into  certain  and 
needless  martyrdom,  he  vanished,  no  one 
knew  whither,  into  the  darkness  of  the  winter 
night.  An  ignorant  Arian  from  Cappadocia, 
named  George,  who  had  been  a  fraudulent 
pork  contractor,  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place. 

7.  He  hid  himself  in  the  pathless  wilds  of 
the  desert  among  its  coimtless  monasteries 
and  hermit  cells,  sometimes  visiting  Alex- 
andria in  disguise.  Once  he  was  forced  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  dry  cistern,  and  on 
another  occasion  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Virgin  Eudsemonis.  Meanwhile  things 
seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  In  359 
two  great  Councils — one  at  Seleucia,  one 
at  Rimmi — representing  respectively  the 
Bishops  of  the  East  and  the  West,  agreed 
to  heretical  creeds,  and  gave  up  the  Homoo- 
usian  watchword  of  Nice.  "The  world 
groaned,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  and  wondered 
to  find  itself  Arian ! " 

8.  But  in  361  Julian  revolted,  and  Con- 
stantius, on  his  way  to  suppress  his  rebel 
nephew,  died  of  a  fever.  Julian,  with  au 
ostentation  of  tolerance  which  concealed 
his  real  policy,  allowed  the  exiled  bishops 
of  all  parties  to  return,  and  in  362  Atha- 
nasius seated  himself  for  the  fourth  time  on 
the  chair  of  St.  Mark. 

9.  He  resumed  his  manifold  and  blessed  ; 
labours  as  a  Christian  bishop,  but  even  now  i 
he  was  not  safe.     Julian  was  as  ardent  a  i 
Pagan  as  Constantius  had  been  an  ardent  , 
Arian.     He  was  told  on  every  side  that  as 
long    as    Athanasius    lived    his   attempted 
Pagan   revival   could   not  succeed,  and  he 
asked  indignantly  whether  his  designs  were 
to  be  frustrated  by  "  this  man,  or,  rather, 
not  even  man,  but  by  this  mere  mannikin?" 
For   the   fourth   time  the   Archbishop  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.     He  took  boat 
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on  the  Kile,  assuring  his  weeping  friends 
that  this  was  but  a  passing  cloud,  which 
would  soon  blow  over.  Being  told  that  the 
Imperial  officers  were  in  pursuit,  he  availed 
himself  of  a  bend  in  the  river  and  ordered 
his  boat  to  be  suddenly  turned  and  to  row 
dou-n  the  Nile.  The  crew  of  fugitives  met 
their  pursuers,  who  shouted  to  them  "  Where 
is  Athanasius?"  "Not  very  far  off," 
replied  the  Archbishop,  and  the  two  boats 
pui'sued  their  way  in  opposite  directions. 
He  returned  to  Alexandria,  hid  himself  for 
a  time,  and  then  escaped  safely  once  more 
into  the  Thebais. 

10.  It  was  his  fourth  exile,  and  was  not 
unmarked  by  happy  incidents.  Near  Her- 
mopolis  he  was  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  by  a  torchlit  procession  of  numberless 
monks,  headed  by  Theodore  of  Tabenne. 
"  Who  are  these,"  he  asked  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  "  that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  the  doves 
to  their  windows  ?  "  So  pleased  was  he  with 
their  hfe  and  demeanour  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  These  men,  devoted  to  humility  and 
obedience,  are  fathers ;  not  I."  "  Eemember 
us  in  your  prayers,"  said  the  Abbot  Theodore. 
"If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem  1"  answered 
the  Archbishop,  deeply  moved. 

The  exile  was  a  brief  one.  One  day  at 
Antinoe,  as  he  himself  told  the  people  in  a 
sermon,  he  was  in  fear  of  arrest  and  death, 
when  the  Abbots  Theodore  and  Pammon 
came  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  fly  in 
Theodore's  covered  boat  and  hide  himself  at 
Tabenne.  The  monks  of  Tabenne  began 
to  tow  the  boat,  while  the  Archbishop  poured 
out  his  soul  in  agitated  prayer.  "  I  am 
calmer,"  he  said  to  Pammon,  "in  perse- 
cution than  in  peace.     If  I  be  killed " 

At  the  word  "  killed"  the  two  abbots  smiled 
at  each  other.  ' '  Are  you  smiling  as 
though  I  feared  death?"  he  asked.  "  No," 
said  Theodore,  "  at  this  very  hour  your 
enemy  Juhan  has  been  killed  in  his  Persian 
war." 

It  was  indeed  so.  Julian  had  been  lured 
to  his  destruction  by  oracles  which  paltered 
with  him  in  a  double  sense.  "  The  gods," 
says  even  the  Pagan  sophist  Libanius,  "made 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises.  At  last 
they  totally  renounced  him.  They  lured 
him  on  as  a  fisherman  lures  a  fish."  On 
June  26,  3G3,  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  he  was  slain  by  a  chance  arrow 
in  his  ill-omened  expedition. 

11.  His  successor,  Jovian,  was  an  honest 
but  mediocre  officer.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Athanasius,  and  at  once  wi'ote  bidding  him 
to  resume  his  work.     In   864  Jovian  was 


accidentally  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  a 
charcoal  brazier  in  a  damp  bedroom,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Valentinian  I.  The  new 
Emperor  was  personally  tolerant,  but  he 
associated  with  himself  his  brother,  Valens, 
a  confirmed  Arian,  who,  in  867,  again  forced 
Athanasius — for  the  Jiftit  time — into  exile. 
But  four  months  later  Valens  revoked  his 
edict,  and  for  the  last  time  Athanasius  re- 
turned. He  now  continued  undisturbed  till 
his  death,  exercising  over  the  whole  Church 
an  immense  and  beneficent  influence.  On 
May  2,  373,  he  died  peacefully,  having 
triumphed  over  his  niunberloss  and  powerful 
enemies,  having  nearly  completed  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  episcopate,  and  having 
consecrated  as  his  successor  his  friend  and 
presbyter,  Peter.  Had  he  lived  but  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  heard  the 
second  CE cum enical  Council — the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381 — pronounce  its  em- 
phatic ratification  of  the  Nicene  watchword, 
and  of  the  creed  in  defence  of  which  he  had 
expended  the  genius  and  labours  of  his  heroic 
and  indomitable  life. 

He  was  a  truly  good  as  well  as  a  truly 
great  man.  But  for  him,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  whole  Church  might  have 
lapsed,  at  least  for  a  time,  into  the  Arian 
heresy.  In  defence  of  the  faith  he  defied 
mobs,  and  bishops,  and  coimcils,  and  kings. 
He  presents  an  example  as  pure  and  noble 
as  any  which  the  Church  of  God  has  ever 
witnessed  since  St.  Paul  was  led  forth  from 
his  Koman  dungeon  to  his  martyr-death. 
The  eulogy  of  "  The  royal -hearted  Athanase 
with  Paul's  own  mantle  blessed,"  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  a  saint,  fr-om  the  days 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  to  our  own  ;  but 
after  this  sketch  of  his  labour  and  suffering 
he  will  need  no  other  testimony  than  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  grave  and  stately 
eloquence  of  the  author  of  the  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  "  :— 

"  Only  in  Athanasius,"  says  Hooker, 
"  there  was  nothing  observed  throughout 
the  course  of  that  long  tragedy,  other  than 
such  as  very  well  became  a  wise  man  to  do 
and  a  righteous  to  suffer.  So  that  this  was 
the  plain  condition  of  those  times :  the 
whole  world  against  Athanasius,  and 
Athanasius  against  it ;  half  a  hundred  of 
years  spent  in  doubtful  trial  which  of  the 
two  in  the  end  would  prevail — the  side 
which  has  all,  or  else  the  part  which  had  no 
friend  but  God  and  death,  the  one  a 
defender  of  liis  innocence,  the  other  a  finisher 
of  all  his  troubles." 
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By  the  Author  of  "Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 
Part  II. 


S  OLDIE  Pi  S  dislike  to  be  constantly  spoken 
to  as  soldiers  and  treated  as  a  class  by 
themselves.  A  bishop,  whom  I  once  asked  to 
preach  at  a  parade  service,  said  to  me, 
"  What  is  the  best  way  of  speaking  to 
soldiers  ?  "  "  As  to  human  beings,"  I 
suggested,  and  hinted  that  he  need  not 
prepare  any  military  illustrations  or  anec- 
dotes. He  took  the  hint,  and  addressed 
them  as  an  ordinary  congregation,  very 
sympathetically,  but  without  appearing  to 
know  that  they  were  soldiers  or  reminding 
them  of  a  fact  which  they  like  occasionally 
to  forget.  So  pleased  were  they  that  many 
of  them  walked  four  miles  to  a  church  where 
the  bishop  was  to  preach  in  the  evening. 

Those  of  us  who  think  that  the  attendance 
of  soldiers  at  morning  service  ought  not  to 
be  compulsory,  point  to  the  fact  that  when 
chaplains  make  their  voluntary  services 
attractive,  soldiers  do  attend  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  best 
men  would  attend  Divine  service  of  their 
own  free  wills  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
Queen's  Ficgulations  say  that,  "  General  and 
other  officers  commanding  are  to  render 
chaplains  every  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  out  their  duties,"  and  I  must  say 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  in 
the  army  I  have  been  helped  in  my  work, 
and  especially  in  any  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  bring  soldiers  to  the  evening  service, 
which  is  an  institution  in  every  garrison. 
Eeligious  soldiers  like  a  voluntary  service  as 
much  as  they  dislike  the  parade  form  of 
godliness.  They  will  take  much  trouble  in 
decorating  a  Chapel  School  so  that  it  may 
look  less  hideous  on  Christmas  or  Easter, 
and  I  know  one  bandsman  who  used  to  pay 
boys  out  of  his  own  scanty  funds  for  singing 
in  a  choir  organised  by  him,  and  who  sat  up 
very  late  on  Christmas  Eve  covering  with 
red  baize  a  linen  crinoline-shaped  vestry, 
which  he  thought  had  helped  with  other 
ugly  arrangements  to  deter  men  fi-om  coming 
to  the  evening  service. 

One  must  be  cautious,  however,  in 
accepting  the  services  of  an  officer  who  is 
unpopular.  Once,  in  an  evil  hour,  a  major, 
a  very  good  man,  but  one  who  was  greatly 
disliked  owing  to  an  unfortunate  manner 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  many  "fads," 
volunteered  to  read  the  lessons  for  me.  I 
always  like  to  get  laymen  to  do  this,  for  it 


shows  that  they  take  an  interest  that  is  not 
merely  professional  in  the  service.  In  this 
case,  however,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
consented,  for  very  soon  several  soldiers 
informed  me  that  they  would  come  no  longer 
to  my  evening  service  "  if  that  man  reads 
the  Bible  to  us." 

A  country  clergjonan  was  impressing  upon 
his  gardener  the  importance  of  giving  due 
attention  to  his  utterances  in  the  pulpit,  and 
told  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  to  take  notes  of  any  passages 
which  he  particularly  dwelt  upon.  Next 
Sunday  morning  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
John  busily  following  his  advice.  After  the 
service  he  accosted  him  on  his  way  home 
and  asked  to  see  his  notes.  After  some 
demur  John  produced  his  paper.  To  the 
clergyman's  astonishment  it  was  scrawled 
all  over  with  vmintelligible  words  and 
sentences.  "  Why,  John,  this  is  all  non- 
sense," he  said,  somewhat  indignantly. 
"  'Deed,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I 
thocht  that  a'  the  time  ye  was  preaching  !  " 
Of  course,  if  our  preaching  is  of  this  kind, 
soldiers  will  not  come  and  hear  us  ;  but  if 
we  try  to  talk  to  them  (not  read  to  them) 
plainly,  simply,  and  in  what  they  call  a 
"straight"  way,  our  evening  services  will 
be  well  attended.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  abroad,  where,  if  they  cannot  speak  the 
language  of  the  country,  soldiers  lead  lonely 
lives,  and  are  glad  to  go  to  any  place  where 
they  understand  what  is  said. 

While  it  is  an  advantage  for  soldiers  who 
cannot  or  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  leave 
barracks  to  have  evening  service  conducted 
for  them  on  the  premises,  so  to  speak, 
others  prefer  to  go  to  a  more  distant  service 
in  a  civilian  church,  unless,  indeed,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  they  are  put  into  seats 
near  the  door,  where  they  can  see  and  hear 
nothing,  only  because  they  wear  the  Queen's 
uniform.  A  soldier  likes  to  get  away  from 
the  eyes  of  his  officers,  especially  from  those 
of  the  adjutant  and  sergeant-major,  just  as 
we  all,  when  school-boys,  liked  to  get  away 
from  the  masters.  He  is  sick  of  red-coats, 
red-tape,  and  military  life  generally,  and  it 
is  a  great  relief  to  him  to  go  to  some  church 
at  a  distance  from  barracks,  where  he  can 
see  civilians  and  perhaps  his  own  "  Mary 
Jane,"  or,  we  should  rather  say,  "  Theresa 
Violet,"    as   "lady  helps"   are   no   longer 
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knoA^Ti  by   the    monosyllabic    names    tliat 
sufficed  for  their  predecessors. 

If  army  chaplains  are  blamed  for  not 
getting  more  soldiers  to  their  volmitary 
services,  they  can  retort  that  the  same  class 
of  men  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  civilian  chm-ches  ;  and  that  if  civilian 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  looked  better 
after  boys  before  they  joined  the  army,  we 
chaplains  would  not  have  such  uphill  work. 
Of  course,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
bright  exceptions,  but  army  chaplains  are 
painfully  aware  that  little  has  been  done  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  soldiers  before  they  enlisted. 
Certainly  the  number  of  Church  of  England 
young  soldiers  who  have  never  been  con- 
firmed, shows  that  there  has  been  careless- 
ness somewhere. 

Soldiers  are  fond  of  singing,  and  take 
much  interest,  not  perhaps  in  the  music  at 
parade  services,  but  in  the  choir  which  the 
chaplain  organises  for  the  volimtary  evening 
service.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
of  them  who  know  how  to  sing,  and  the 
band  and  drummer  boys  who  have  been 
taught  are  not  so  willing  to  help.  At  my 
last  station,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  come, 
we  gave  one  penny  a-week  to  those  who 
attended  the  choir  practice,  and  twopence 
to  those  who  came  to  and  behaved  well  at 
the  voluntary  evening  ser\ice.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  work  well,  for  the 
young  rogues  came  to  the  service  but  not  to 
the  practice.  We  then  gave  twopence  for 
the  practice  and  one  penny  for  the  service, 
which  was  much  worse,  for  they  came  to  the 
former  but  not  to  the  latter,  for  which  the 
former  v.as,  of  course,  only  preparatory. 
The  third  arrangement  was  to  give  one 
penny  for  the  practice,  one  penny  for  the 
ser\4ce,  and  three  pence  to  any  boy  who 
attended  both.  This,  together  with  an  order 
procured  from  the  colonel,  that  the  boys 
were  to  attend  the  evening  service,  settled 
the  matter.  The  order  might  have  been 
enough,  without  any  payment,  only  that,  as 
one  little  fellow,  who  was  what  soldiers  call 
a  "lawyer,"  remarked,  while  the  colonel 
could  force  them  to  attend  the  service,  no 
one  could  make  them  sing  correctly  against 
their  wishes. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  tunes,  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  very  often  the  devil  gets  the 
best  voices.  I  once  induced  a  soldier  who 
had  a  magnificent  voice  to  join  my  choir, 
beheving  his  professions,  and  hoping  that 
he  would  try  to  realise  in  his  week-day  hfe 
[the  words  he  sang  so  beautifully  on  Sunday 


evenings.  Alas !  I  had  soon  to  get  rid  of 
him,  because,  do  what  I  could,  he  would 
persist  in  singing  in  the  canteen  and  in 
public-houses  songs  that  were  anything  but 
elevating.  There  are  some  soldiers  who  are 
too  fond  of  hymn-singing,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  habit  of  sitting  and  singing 
hymns  in  a  free-and-easy  way  for  hours 
together  in  a  soldiers'  institute,  which  they 
acquire,  cannot  but  have  an  emasculating 
effect  upon  their  moral  natiures.  The  too 
frequent  use  of  sacred  words,  the  adopting 
as  one's  own  spiritual  feelings  that  have 
never  been  felt,  singing  the  holiest  thoughts 
irreverently,  and  merely  to  pass  the  time — 
this  sort  of  thing  is  very  hardening.  It 
makes  me  shudder  when  I  hear,  as  I  some- 
times do,  in  passing  barrack  rooms,  men 
whom  I  know  to  have  bad  moral  characters 
singing  in  joke,  or  as  a  common  song,  hymns 
which  they  learned  in  church  or  elsewhere. 
Unfortunately,  the  hymns  sung  at  the  parade 
services  become  but  too  well  known,  because 
it  is  seldom  that  bandmasters  take  the 
trouble  of  teaching  new  ones  to  their 
bandsmen. 

Sunday  can  scarcely  be  called  a  day  of 
rest  to  a  military  chaplain,  for  besides  the 
one  or  two  parade  services  he  performs  for 
men  in  barracks,  he  has  one  in  the  station 
hospital,  and  one  in  the  military  prison,  if 
there  be  one.  Then  there  is  the  Sunday 
School  for  the  soldiers'  children  and  the 
evening  service. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  clergymen 
have  nothing  to  do  except  on  Sunday,  and 
that  then  they  receive  pay  for  going  to 
Church,  what  laymen  do  for  nothing.  If 
this  is  a  mistake  in  reference  to  civilian 
clergymen,  it  is  quite  as  untrue  of  military 
chaplains.  We  have  as  much  week-day 
work  as  we  can  do.  Twice  during  the  week 
religious  instruction  must  be  given  in 
military  schools.  We  visit  the  hospital  on  at 
least  two  week-days,  and  when  there  are  bad 
cases  every  day.  Then  there  is  to  be  visited 
the  military  prison,  which  is  in  many  garri- 
sons, or  the  provost  cells,  which  are  in  all. 
There  is  a  short  service  in  the  former  every 
day  or  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  by 
conversing  with  the  inmates  of  both  estab- 
lishments it  is  the  duty  of  chaplains  to 
endeavour  to  turn  them  from  the  error  of 
their  ways.  "  Chaplains  are  required  to 
render  all  the  spiritual  assistance  in  their 
power  to  officers  and  their  families  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  the  men,  whether  on  t\w 
'  married  roll '  or  not,  and  to  the  men 
themselves,   whom   they   are   to   regard   in 
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every  respect  as  their  parishioners."  It 
is  evident  that  in  order  to  conscientiously 
carry  out  this  "Queen's  regulation"  a 
chaplain  must  spend  much  time  in  visiting 
the  married  quarters  and  barrack  rooms. 

But  there  are  few  chaplains  who  do  no 
more  than  what  is  required  by  the  regulations. 
When  they  are  in  charge  of  military  churches, 
and  not  merely  of  chapel  schools,  they 
conduct  a  short  service  once  or  twice  every 
day,  sometimes  supplementing  these  services 
•mill  Bible  classes,  which  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  and  getting 
to  know  the  religious  men.  There  will  be 
confirmation  and  communicants'  classes  and 
other  agencies  found  in  a  well- worked  parish. 
Most  chaplains  engage  in  temperance  work, 
attending  temperance  meetings  every  week, 
as  also  meetings  of  branches  of  the  "  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Standard."  Nor  will  an  active, 
zealous  man  be  indifferent  to  the  amusements 
of  his  military  flock.  He  will  try  to  get  up 
penny  readings,  concerts,  or  anything  else 
that  may  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
public- house.  If  he  be,  as  he  should  be,  a 
muscular  Christian  he  will,  if  he  does  not 
take  part  in  (I  know  one  chaplain  who 
gained  much  influence  by  doing  so),  at  least 
sympathise  with  the  athletic  games  of  the 
men.  He  will  take  an  interest  m  regimental 
coffee  shops  and  libraries,  and  make  himself 
generally  useful. 

If  there  be  a  willing  mind,  ways  of  doing 
this  will  continually  present  themselves. 
As  an  illustration,  take  the  system  of  giving 
to  the  wives  of  soldiers  shirts  to  make,  which 
was,  I  believe,  first  begun  by  a  chaplain,  and 
which  is  certainly  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  chaplains  at  most  home 
stations.  The  chaplain  takes  a  contract  for 
making  so  many  thousand  soldiers'  shirts 
from  the  army  clothing  establishment  at 
Pimlico.  From  this  place  is  sent  the 
material  cut  out  for  the  shirts,  and  when  the 
chaplain  gets  the  work  properly  done  he 
receives  sevenpence  or  eightpence  for  each 
shirt,  which  he  gives  to  the  workers.  If  he 
did  not  do  this  the  wives  of  soldiers  would 
not  get  the  work  and  those  who  did  make 
the  shirts  would  not  get  more  than  twopence 
each,  for  the  contract  would  go  through  the 
hands  of  several  middlemen. 

Probably  all  chaplains  would  be  even  more 
kind  and  useful  than  they  are  only  they  are 
afraid  of  red  tape  and  official  snubs.  I  may 
mention,  however,  as  another  illustration  of 


their  willingness  to  serve  their  people,  that  I 
know  a  chaplain  who  used  to  take  the 
trouble  of  getting  chests  of  good  tea  fi'om 
China  and  selling  it  to  the  soldiers'  wives  at 
cost  price,  and  when  a  new  regiment  came 
iato  the  garrison  where  he  was  stationed,  he 
would  get  fires  lit  in  the  married  quarters 
and  have  hot  tea  waiting,  to  give  to  the  cold 
and  comfortless  women  and  children  a  warm 
reception. 

To  give  religious  instruction  well  in 
military  schools  is  not  an  easy  task.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
imsettled  way  of  life  or  for  some  other  reason, 
but  the  children  of  soldiers  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  especially  bird-witted  ;  it  is  most 
difficult  to  fix  their  attention  and  by  no 
means  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  they  know 
the  meaning  of  the  commonest  religious  word 
or  understand  even  the  elements  of  Christ- 
ianity. I  once  asked  some  children,  who 
were  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
what  it  was  that  Easter  commemorated,  and 
not  one  of  them  could  tell  me.  On  another 
occasion  I  asked  "  Who  was  Pontius  Pilate," 
and  received  for  answer,  "  God's  own 
Son."  I  find  that  few  know  the  meaning 
of  even  such  a  simple  clause  in  the 
Apostle's  Creed  as  "  Suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate."  Several  times  big  children  have 
explained  to  me  that  Pontius  Pilate  was 
nailed  on  the  top  of  a  cross  and  the  Saviour 
underneath. 

Boys  in  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  drummers 
and  band  boys,  buglers,  and  those  employed 
in  regimental  workshops,  who  are  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  are  marched  once  or 
twice  in  the  week  to  the  regimental  school  to 
receive  an  hour's  religious  instruction  from 
their  respective  chaplains.  These  young 
gentlemen  are  by  no  means  easy  to  manage, 
especially  when  those  of  two  or  three 
regiments  are  taught  together.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  trust  to  a  combination  of  kindness 
and  firmness  than  to  be  continually  reporting 
them  to  the  orderly  room.  Of  course  this 
may  sometimes  have  to  be  done,  as  when  a 
chaplain,  a  friend  of  mine,  having  asked  his 
boys  some  very  simple  questions,  they 
professed  an  amount  of  ignorance  that  was 
preternatural  and  impossible.  Among  other 
questions  he  asked  "  who  God  is,"  and  was 
assured  by  them  all  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  Him.  This  answer  being  reported 
to  their  colonel,  they  were  soon  taught  that 
impudently  feigned  ignorance  is  not  bliss. 


SEEVING  WOj\rEN. 

QUEENLY  is  the  heart  of  woman, 
Deep  for  others'  woes  distressed; 
Folding,  as  herself  to  comfort, 
Weary  ones  upon  her  breast. 

Brighter  than  a  robe  of  sunbeams 

Is  her  humblest  gown  ; 
Splendours  more  than  fires  of  diamonds 

Her  pained  forehead  crown. 

All  the  ailing,  wounded,  helpless 

OwTi  her  toil  and  tears. 
Miracles  of  life  she  worketh 

By  her  loves  and  fears. 

Bowed  spirits  she  uplifteth. 

Broken  hearts  upbinds  ; 
On  that  pillow  she  has  shaken, 

Sleep  the  sleepless  finds. 

Fever  cools  from  off  the  forehead, 

At  her  patient  touch  ; 
Humblest  walls  are  turned  to  mansions, 

Little  stores  to  much. 

Eden  fields  are  born  of  landscapes 

If  their  paths  she  tread. 
Tempests  calm  when  she  is  present, 

Heaven  is  o'erhead. 

Manly  men  who  reverence  woman 

Taste  what  life  may  be ; 
Eyes  awaiting  her  appearing 

Light  with  dignity. 

Needing  man,  a  serving  woman 

Serveth  but  to  own  ; 
Service  is  her  law  and  sceptre. 

Diadem  and  throne. 

S.  T.  A. 


THEEE   HUNDKED  YEAKS   AGO. 

A.D.  1589  AND  A.D.  1889. 

a  contjrast. 

By  R.  G.  JAQUET. 


TO  most  of  us  it  is  a  refreshing  experience 
to  find  ourselves,  after  one  short  night's 
journey,  far  away  from  the  bustle  of  daily 
life  amid  quiet  country  lanes  or  mountain 
scenery.  We  may  not  have  studied  the 
ground  passed  over,  or  noted  the  character 
of  one  locality  merging  into  that  of  another. 
"We  leave  the  geologist  to  study  the  transition 
from  the  modern  formations  of  the  south  to 
the  ancient  granite  rocks  of  Scotland.  For 
most  of  us  it  is  enough  to  feel  that  yesterday 
our  eyes  rested  upon  scenes  far  different 
from  those  of  to-day.  We  are  gazing  upon 
faces  with  a  different  cast  of  thought,  and 
we  wonder  whether  their  idea  of  life  is  quite 
the  same,  and  realise  that  in  our  many- 
sided  life  there  are  more  ideals  of  existence 
than  we  had  imagined. 

But  not  only  is  it  so  with  the  aspects  of 
modern  life.  If  we  take  up  a  book  describing 
the  manners  of  our  ancestors  it  carries  us 
into  another  world  of  ideas,  though  the 
intervening  time  may  be  but  short.  The 
Greece  of  Pericles,  of  course,  presents  social 
arrangements  different  from  our  ideas  ;  but 
we  do  not  at  once  realise  how  far  removed 
our  lives  are  from  those  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  yet  the  picture  presented  by 
our  own  times  contrasts  strangely  with  that 
presented  by  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  political  and  social  background 
has  changed,  the  perspective  of  events  has 
become  more  defined,  and  the  figures  on  the 
scene  reflect  the  altered  conditions  of  life 
around  them. 

If  we  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  political 
regime,  we  find  in  1580  the  Tudor  despotism 
untrammelled  by  powerful  nobles  or  ecclesi- 
astical rivalry,  such  as  curbed  the  Plantage- 
nets.  Every  element  of  power  was  controlled 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fate  of  Norfolk 
and  of  the  courtier  Essex  depended  upon  her 
whim  or  policy  rather  than  upon  the  Lord 
Steward  and  twenty-five  peers  before  whom 
they  were  both  tried.  Jurymen  whose  ver- 
dicts were  at  variance  with  the  Government's 
wishes  were  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
clergymen  who  resisted  the  pressure  of  the 
Crown  were  arbitrarily  punished  by  the  High 
Commission  Court.  The  growing  influence 
of  the  Parliament  was  disarmed  by  the  tact 
with  which  the  Queen  dealt  with  it.  For  in- 
stance, a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies 


was  opposed  by  her  ministers ;  but  Elizabeth, 
perceiving  the  spirit  of  the  Commons,  decided 
to  give  way,  and  declaring  her  previous  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  she  thanked 
the  House  for  its  interference,  and  herself  at 
a  single  blow  quashed  every  monopoly  she 
had  granted. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  has  now  become 
a  legend  of  the  past ;  the  last  three  hundred 
years  have  seen  privileges  bargained  away  by, 
or  wrested  from,  the  Crown,  and  the  final 
voice  in  national  affairs  rests  with  the  popu- 
lar representatives,  the  successors  of  those 
whom  Elizabeth  could  so  readily  dismiss  or 
ignore.  No  secret  tribunals  can  now  swear 
away  the  life  or  fortunes  of  obnoxious  per- 
sons ;  no  death  warrant  depends  upon  the 
sovereign's  caprice. 

The  form  of  political  freedom  is  indeed 
ours,  and  yet  is  there  not  danger — a  danger 
unknown  to  those  earlier  times — that  a  de- 
generate democracy  springing  up  under  the 
shadow  of  liberty  may  be  destined  to  give  us 
the  fonn  of  freedom  without  the  reality  ? 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  literary 
contrasts  of  the  two  periods,  we  note  that  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  seen  the 
full  effects  of  the  renewed  study  of  classical 
culture.  A  whole  world  of  ideas  had  rushed 
in,  giving  new  vigour  to  learning,  and  arous- 
ing a  spirit  of  inquiry  no  longer  limited  to 
narrow  mediaeval  controversies.  Protestant 
Christianity  had  at  length  become  a  power 
throughout  Europe.  The  impetus  imparted 
to  literature  had  given  a  fresh  direction  to 
the  poetic  spirit  as  seen  in  Spenser ;  it  aided 
the  rise  of  the  drama  with  which  Shake- 
speare's name  is  associated ;  and  it  bore  fruit 
in  the  new  philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
his  successors.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  learning 
was  for  the  few,  and  books  for  the  rich. 
Periodical  publications  were  quite  a  novelty, 
and  their  isolated  representative  was  the 
Mercury,  which  had  a  short  existence  during 
the  scare  of  the  Armada.  Literature  flour- 
ished under  the  patronage  of  courtiers  and 
of  the  cultured  few,  whether  themselves 
poets  or  statesmen.  Success  depended  upon 
an  author's  obtaining  access  to  some  such 
patron.  The  "  Faery  Queene  "  of  Spenser 
was  read  by  that  poet  before  Elizabeth  her- 
self. No  wonder  that  the  dedications  of 
books  were  written  in  terms  of  effusive  flat- 
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tery.  Here  is  the  dedication  in  a  little  book, 
produced  in  1590,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton.  "  Incomprehensible  is  the 
height  of  your  spirit,  both  in  heroic  resolu- 
tion and  matters  of  conceit.  Unreprievably 
perisheth  that  book  whatsoever  to  waste 
paper  which  on  the  diamond  rock  of  your 
judgment  disasterly  chanceth  to  be  ship- 
wrecked." It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  was  the  fate  of  the  book  in  question, 
whether  it  imreprievably  perished  into  waste 
paper  or  not. 

Then  the  book  trade  was  restricted  by 
royal  patents  and  proclamations,  by  decrees 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  by  monopolies  and 
licenses  of  Universities.  In  1558  the 
Stationers'  Company  possessed  an  arbitrary 
censorship  over  books  and  printers.  When 
play-bills  became  more  numerous,  a  special 
printer  was  licensed  to  print  them.  In  one 
instance,  the  authors  of  certain  pamphlets 
issued  by  a  secret  press  perished,  one  in 
prison  and  the  other  on  the  gallows.  In 
1585  every  publication,  great  or  small,  had 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Primate  or 
the  Bishop  of  London.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  market  value  for  books,  copyi-ight 
was  wholly  unrecognised  ;  in  fact,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  the  manuscript  of 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  was  sold,  after 
the  poet's  death,  for  £8. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  those  early 
days  when  the  English  drama  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, before  any  duly  edited  copy  of  plays 
had  been  published.  The  courtiers  of 
Elizabeth  largely  patronised  the  primitive 
play-houses,  of  which  those  for  winter  use 
were  covered  in,  those  for  summer  perform- 
ances open  to  the  sky.  "  Those  who  go  to 
Paris  Jarden,  the  Belsavage,  or  Theatre,"  we 
read  from  an  old  chronicler,  "  must  not 
account  of  any  pleasant  spectacle  unless  first 
they  pay  one  penny  at  the  gate,  another  at 
the  entry  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for 
quiet  standing."  Letters  patent  imder  the 
Great  Seal  were  issued  to  certain  play  actors 
in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  employ,  authorising 
them  to  act  "  for  the  pleasure  of  our  loving 
subjects."  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
required  that  half  their  receipts  should  be 
devoted  to  charity.  This  condition  caused 
the  company  to  establish  itself  just  outside 
the  city  boundaries,  at  Blackfriars.  Thus 
did  the  first  beginnings  of  the  drama 
crystallize,  in  spite  even  in  those  early  days 
of  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  purer  spirits  of 
the  time,  such  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the 
invective  of  the  preachers,  who  noted  the 
*'  gathering  together  of  all  manner  of  vagrant 


persons,  under   colour   of  resorting  to   the 
plays." 

The  educational  level  of  our  own  day  is 
very  different.  Cheap  paper  and  a  free  press 
have  given  us  books  and  newspapers  without 
end.  Cheap  postage  has  made  distribution 
easy.  There  are  now  nearly  two  hundred 
daily  periodicals  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  every  one  buys  and  reads  something. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  Bible  was  the 
one  book  which  was  beginning  to  circulate 
generally.  A  great  demand  for  copies  was 
s})ringing  up,  which  in  another  generation 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by 
the  figures  which  tell  of  the  result  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  work  in 
the  present  century,  by  which  more  than 
ninety-six  millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  circulated  in  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  different  languages  ! 
Truly  the  agencies  of  the  present  day,  as 
measured  by  this  one  religious  society  alone, 
are  colossal  in  their  scope. 

And  then  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
literature.  That  too  has  greatly  changed. 
A  growth  of  science  and  of  criticism  has  dis- 
covered many  a  new  field  of  thought,  but 
robbed  of  its  poetic  surroundings  many  an 
old  one.  Educational  books,  as  we  know 
them,  are  peculiar  to  our  time.  Books  of 
travel  and  works  of  fiction,  some  with  and 
some  without  any  definite  purpose  and  use, 
meet  the  eye  on  all  sides.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  new  accessories  of  modern  life  which 
find  no  counterpart  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

And  then  as  to  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  country. 

Puritan  divines  hurled  their  denunciations 
against  the  "  wreaths  of  gold  and  jewels  in 
the  bolstered  hair,"  the  "great  rufl's  andneck- 
erchers,"  the  extravagance  in  dress,  the 
slashed  velvets  and  jewelled  purpoints  of 
courtiers.  They  inveighed  against  drunken- 
ness as  a  \ice  imported  from  Holland, 
against  the  dancing  and  soft  music  from 
the  Italian  shores.  The  rough  revelries 
of  Plough  Monday  and  Yuletide,  the 
excesses  which  attended  fairs,  all  show  the 
condition  of  the  country.  There  was  much 
of  vulgarity,  even  about  royalty  and  the 
Court,  but  there  was  more  etiquette  and 
ceremony.  Every  one  knows  how  much  of 
Elizabeth's  time  was  given  up  to  those  royal 
progresses  in  which  she  delighted,  passing 
from  house  to  house,  and  carrying  with  her 
the  Privy  Council  and  all  its  belongings,  often 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  her  enter- 
tainers ;  but  every  one  does  not  know  the 
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formalities  which  daily  attended  the  Queen's 
dinner-table.  We  quote  from  an  authentic 
account  written  in  151)8.  "A  gentleman  entered 
the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him 
another  bearing  a  tablecloth,  which  after 
they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the 
utmost  veneration  he  spread  ujDon  the  table, 
and  after  kneeling  again  they  both  retired. 
Then  came  others  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate, 
and  bread  ;  having  kneeled  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  placed  what  they  had  brought 
upon  the  table,  they  retired  in  the  same  way. 
Then  came  a  lady  with  a  tasting-knife,  who, 
having  prostrated  herself  three  times,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates 
with  bread  and  salt.  Then  came  the  yeomen 
of  the  guards,  bareheaded  and  clothed  in 
scarlet,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of 
twenty-four  dishes  served  in  plate,  most  of  it 
gilt ;  these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  same  order,  and  placed  upon  the 
table,  while  the  lady  taster  gave  to  each  of 
the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular 
dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison. 
(During  the  time  that  this  guard  were  bring- 
ing dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle- 
di'ums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half-an-hour 
together.)  At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial 
a  number  of  ladies  appeared,  who  with  par- 
ticular solemnity  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table, 
and  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  and 
most  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Court." 

There  was  much  rowdyism  and  destitution, 
much  beggary  and  theft,  throughout  the 
comitry,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
caused  a  social  upheaval  which  had  not  sub- 
sided, and  Poor  Laws  were  passed  only  in 
1572.  Bands  of  "  sturdy  beggars  "  stripped 
travellers  upon  the  road.  We  find  the  magis- 
trates of  Somerset  capturing  a  gang  of  a 
hundred  at  a  stroke  and  hanging  fifty  at  once, 
and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  Council  of 
the  necessity  of  waiting  until  the  assizes 
before  they  could  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the 
fifty  others  hanging  beside  them. 

Domestic  comfort  was  an  idea  first  realised 
in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  old  castles  were 
being  superseded  by  the  English  homes  ; 
chimneys  were  novelties,  and  the  chimney 
corner  an  acquisition.  Carpets  were  taking 
the  place  of  rushes.  But  the  comfort  of 
Hardwick  Hall  and  other  typical  Elizabethan 
houses  was  far  removed  from  our  modern 
standard.  Listen  to  the  Lady  of  Hardwick 
writing  from  London,  in  1552,  to  her  butler, 
telling  him  she  intended  to  return  home 
shortly  :  "Let  the  weavers,"  she  says,  "make 


beer  for  me  forthwith  for  my  own  drinking 
and  your  master,  and  see  that  I  have  good 
store  of  it,  for  if  I  lack  either  good  beer,  or 
charcoal,  or  wood,  I  will  blame  nobody  so 
much  as  you.  Cause  the  floor  in  my  bed- 
chamber to  be  made  even,  either  with  plaster, 
clay,  or  lime,  and  all  the  windows  where  the 
glass  is  broken  to  be  mended,  and  all  the 
chambers  to  be  made  as  close  and  warm 
as  you  can."  We  can  picture  the  old  place  with 
its  countless  windows,  with  its  carved  oak 
furniture,  and  its  Italian  gardens.  Though 
comfort  may  be  more  surely  found  in  oiir 
sumptuous  furniture,  we  linger  with  pleasure 
in  those  Elizabethan  homes. 

The  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  saw 
the  Reformation  consolidated  in  England, 
and  the  last  of  the  Romish  domination. 
But  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  memories 
of  Bonner  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  martyi's  was  not  dead,  but 
remained  a  glorious  bulwark  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  time.  The  comitry  was  long 
disturbed  by  the  open  and  secret  efforts  of 
Catholicism  to  recover  its  lost  ground,  but 
Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Discipline,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  impose  fines  for  non-attendance 
at  church,  were  slowly  having  effect,  and 
the  "  moral  sternness  and  elevation  which 
England  was  drawing  from  the  Reformation 
and  the  Bible,"  were  raising  that  rampart  of 
Puritanism  which  saved  the  country  one 
hundred  years  later.  Such  were  the  many 
perils  which  environed  Christian  England, 
and  before  them,  as  Spenser  sings,  the 
Christian  knight  might  all  too  easily  fall, 

Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 
And  steadfast  truth  acquite  him  out  of  all. 

Many  restrictions  having  their  origin  in 
those  times  have  since  been  removed,  many 
barriers  broken  down  and  class  divisions 
bridged  over.  Slaveiy,  which  dated  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  disowned 
and  diminished.  The  horrors  of  prisons 
and  executions  have  been  mitigated.  Rescue, 
not  revenge,  is  the  motto  of  our  criminal  law. 
We  see  an  almost  limitless  field  of  missionary 
work  being  occupied,  and  a  deepening  of 
spiritual  life  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  times  whether 
new  forms  of  old  passions  may  not  be  firing 
some  mine  of  social  convulsion  more  destruc- 
tive than  those  which  have  executed  monarchs 
and  overthrown  dynasties.  The  secular  drift 
of  modern  thought,  the  insidious  character 
of  modern  atheism,  the  finessing  with 
Romanism  in  the  Church  itself —these  are 
some  of  the  signs  of  the  time  which  make 
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us  dread  lest  the  work  of  those  noble 
martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
undone  by  an  indifference  which,  in  the 
apathy  of  a  personal  security,  misnames 
itself  "  toleration." 

Let  us  pass  on  to  another  aspect  of  life. 
In  1580  America  had  been  newly  conquered 
in  the  name  of  Spain.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese  were  rivals  for  supremacy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  emulation  of  England 
was  being  roused,  and  while  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  was  founding  the  colony  of  Virginia 
in  the  New  World,  an  embassy  from  the 
Queen  of  England  was  bemg  received  at  the 
Com-t  of  the  Mughal  of  Delhi.  Three  cen- 
turies have  passed,  and  the  empire  of  Spain 
is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  was,  whereas  the 
English-speaking  race  has  spread  over  two 
continents,  with  cities  more  populous  than 
Ealeigh  had  ever  di-eamt  of,  with  industries 
as  gigantic  as  the  natural  features  of  the 
lands.  From  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of 
Delhi  has  been  built  up  in  the  Indian 
peninsula,  with  its  strange  variety  of  race 
and  scenery,  another  empire  which  is  a 
witness  of  English  courage  and  enterprise. 
From  1570  onwards  there  was  many  a  so- 
called  sea-dog,  like  Francis  Drake,  anxious 
to  "  singe  the  beard  of  the  Spanish  king,"  as 
the  capture  of  Philip's  treasure-ships  was 
described.  The  restless  daring  of  English 
seamen  was  the  secret  of  the  power  which 
in  the  end  ruined  the  naval  might  of  Spain 
and  of  Holland.  Here  are  the  dying  words 
of  Sir  R.  Greville,  the  hero  of  Tennyson's 
ballad  of  the  "  Revenge,"  after  holding  out 
with  one  bark  against  fifty-three  Spanish 
warships  :  "  Here  die  I  with  a  joyful  and 
quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
a  good  soldier  ought  to  do,  who  has  fought 
for  his  country  and  his  queen,  for  honour 
and  religion."  Tinily  he,  and  such  as  he, 
held,  as  the  poet  sings,  "  the  honour  and 
power  of  Spain  so  cheap,"  that  they  flinched 
at  no  peril.  "  We  arc  as  near  to  heaven  by 
sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  of 
Sir-  Humphrey  Gilbert,  ere  his  little  bark 
was  lost  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  For  God  and  Queen  against  Spain 
and  Rome  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot. 

The  insignificance  of  English  commerce  is 
measured  by  the  puny  ships,  no  larger  than 
modern  yachts,  which  Drake  and  Hawkins 
led  into  foreign  seas,  by  the  few  English  and 
Hanseatic  vessels  which  carried  the  coast 
traffic.  Lord  Howard  met  the  Armada  with 
eighty  ships,  his  own  flag-ship,  the  Ark 
Royal,  being  of  800  tons  burden  only.  How 
strangely  does  all  this  contrast  with  modem 


commerce — imports  and  exports  in  1887 
valued  at  £613,000,000  in  British  ports, 
carried  in  ships  of  an  aggi'egate  tonnage  of 
4,350,000  tons  ;  or  with  the  warships  of 
our  day,  with  their  half-ton  steel  projectiles. 

About  the  year  1570  Flemish  and  French 
merchants  were  finding  refuge  in  England 
from  the  persecutions  of  Alva  and  the  Guises. 
W^ith  them  came  new  industries  to  England. 
Lead  and  tin,  cloth  and  wool,  were  the  chief 
exports.  Few  articles  were  subject  to  taxes, 
but  the  existence  of  monopolies,  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  guilds,  the  rights  of  boroughs,  and 
the  absence  of  means  of  communication  were 
hindrances  to  trade.  In  1580  coaches  were  a 
new  introduction,  and  scientific  road-making 
was  as  strange  as  the  memory  of  the  old 
Romans  whose  highways  first  conquered  the 
land.  It  is  scarcely  one  hundi-ed  years  since 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  economist,  described 
in  glowing  terms  the  advantages  of  water 
communication  over  the  broad-wheeled  wag- 
gon carrying  its  few  tons  of  goods  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  and  back  in  six  weeks. 
Steam  power  has  changed  all  this,  covering 
the  land  with  a  network  of  railways, 
concentrating  our  industries,  giving  us 
monster  cities,  and  a  London  with  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  entire  kingdom  of 
EHzabeth. 

We  scarcely  realise  how  modem  the  life  of 
London  is  as  we  pass  along  its  streets  ;  we 
forget  the  fact  that  in  reality  cities  have  risen 
and  wholly  disappeared  beneath  the  shadow 
of  St.  Paul's  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 
Here  are  the  barracks  that  speak  of  our 
standing  army ;  here  railway  stations  with 
bustle  and  confusion  ;  there  are  banks,  which 
are  emblems  of  our  financial  system  with  its 
stocks  and  shares,  its  national,  and  even 
international  debts — these  things  and  others 
hke  them  find  no  real  parallel  in  the  life  of 
England  three  hundred  years  ago.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  wide  influence  upon  our 
lives  exercised  by  the  telegraph  and  the 
postal  service,  sister  institutions  which  give 
perspective  to  our  view  of  events,  and  paint 
for  us,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
world,  which  no  previous  age  has  ever 
realised. 

The  progressive  side  of  human  life  has 
been  forcibly  presented  to  view  in  the  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  so  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  look  upon  existence,  whether 
individual  or  national,  as  the  result  of  forces 
tending  to  some  ideal  future  for  the  race. 
But  the  more  we  study  history  the  less  accu- 
rate do  such  broad  conclusions  become.  There 
is  progress  in  the  ocean  waves  beating  against 
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the  shore,  but  a  corresponding  recoil  also  ; 
if  they  overcome  vast  tracts  at  one  point, 
they  recede  at  another.  And  so  with  nations 
and  with  human  life.  All  the  wonderful  de- 
velopments in  the  surroundings  of  life  which 
seem  to  raise  the  present  day  to  a  plane  alto- 
gether different  from  previous  centuries,  are 
but  as  the  setting  to  a  diamond,  as  the  back- 
ground to  a  picture,  as  the  dainty  draperies 
of  the  figure.  The  faces  are  still  the  same, 
the  human  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  human 
jealousies  and  sorrows,  are  but  little  changed, 
whether  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare 
or  of  Tennyson,  whether  coming  and  going 
amid  the  motley  surroundings  of  the  Tudors 
or  the  complex  institutions  of  to-day. 

Let  us  not  judge  the  life  that  animates  the 
face  by  the  colours  of  the  background  ;  let 
us  rather  judge  every  age  by  the  true  nobi- 
lity of  soul  which  has  found  expression  in 
the  midst  of,  or  it  may  be  in  spite  of,  the 


external  surroundings.  The  true  type  of 
cultured  Elizabethan  poetry  is  that  of  Spen- 
ser, the  true  type  of  Elizabethan  manhood 
is  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  the  one  we  have  a 
portrait  of  the  Christian  Knight,  in  the  other 
we  see  the  noble  soul  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  civilisation,  whether  of  Eliza- 
beth or  of  other  times,  will  bear  comparison 
with  our  own  in  proportion  as  it  can  point  us 
to  such  examples  of  men  who,  under  its  in- 
fluence, have  been  "  wearing  the  white  flower 
of  a  blameless  life,  before  a  thousand  peering 
littlenesses  "  ;  and  before  we  vaunt  our  own 
achievements  to  the  disparagement  of  earlier 
times,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  strive 
as  much  as  did  the  heroes  of  the  past,  in  the 
words  of  our  living  poet,  to — 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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SHOBT    SUNDAY  EVUNING    TALES    WITH   THE    CHILDBEN 

Bv  THE  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


'  I'm  a  little  Pilgrim," 


FIRST  EVENING. 
Ojiening  Hymn 

Lesson  :  Matthew  xxvi. ,  30 — 35. 

Text:  "  Tlien  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." — Matt.  xvii.  4. 

"Then  bagan  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know 
not  the  man." — ]\Iatt.  xxvi.  74. 

GLORY  AND   DARKNESS. 

AVERY  beautiful  picture  our  first  text 
calls  up — tlie  most  beautiful  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  for  it  shows  us  Jesus  up  on 
the  Mount,  near,  near,  very  near  to  Heaven, 
and  having  Heaven's  own  glory  on  Him  and 
all  around  Him,  for  the  light  there  was  so 
dazzling  and  bright  it  was  as  if  Heaven's 
gates  had  opened  and  Jesus  had  gone  in. 


Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  and  glorious  scene  ! — 
and  Peter  saw  it.  Yes,  he  had  gone  with  the 
Lord,  followed  Him  faithfully  up  and  up  the 
rough  rocks  and  over  the  mighty  stones — 
had  gone  with  Him  up  into  the  glory.  It 
did  him  good,  and  he  wanted  to  be  good, 
for  he  loved  Jesus  then  more  than  every- 
thing and  everyone  in  the  world  besides. 
So  he  wanted  to  stay  there  always,  to  be  for 
ever  with  Jesus  and  the  glory,  rather  than 
come  down  again  to  where  there  was  wicked- 
ness and  deceit  and  sin.  Isn't  this  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  Peter  the  Good  ? 

But  there  is  another  picture  we  have  to 
look  at  which  the  second  text  calls  up.     It 
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is  a  dark  oue,  for  it  is  night,  and  the  stars 
are  not  shining.  No  !  not  that  night ;  tlie 
stars  could  not  sh-ine  that  night,  for  men 
were  ill-using  Jesus.  They  had  tied  His 
hands  and  struck  Him,  and  buffeted  Him 
about  and  mocked  Him,  all  because  He 
wanted  to  do  them  good  ;  and  near  by  where 
they  did  all  this  there  was  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  open  courtyard,  for  it  was  a  chilly  night. 
Yes,  it  was  a  chilly  night,  my  bairnies, 
when  men  took  to  ill-using  Jesus.  Strange 
figures  flitted  about  in  the  firelight.  And 
the  shadows '?  Ah !  there  were  many 
shadows — many,  many,  and  very  dark ;  and 
there  was  a  man  warming  himself  by  the 
fire,  who  was  afraid  of  them,  for  he  would 
start  and  look  round  nervously  where  the 
darkness  was  deepest,  as  if  afraid  some- 
thing would  leap  out  and  do  him  harm. 
And  somebody  said  to  him,  "  You  belong  to 
Jesus,  do  you  not?"  At  the  sudden  ques- 
tion you  could  see  his  face  grow  white  even 
in  the  firelight  as  he  told  the  lie  and  said, 
"  I  do  not !  "  Then  they  laughed  at  him 
and  said  again,  "  But  you  do  !  "  And  he 
began  to  bluster,  and  with  a  great  bad  word 
he  told  the  lie  again.  Surely  they  must 
have  been  satisfied  now  that  this  man  did 
not  belong  to  Jesus,  for  he  began  to  curse 
and  swear,  and  that  is  not  the  language  of 
those  who  belong  to  Jesus. 

Who  was  this  man  who  denied  he  was 
Christ's,  and  who  spoke  so  wickedly  and  did 
BO  badly  ?  It  was  the  same  man  who  had 
been  with  Jesus  on  the  Movmt,  who  had 
loved  to  be  there,  and  who  had  wanted  to 
be  always  with  Jesus  in  the  glory,  for  it  was 
Peter  !  But  oh  !  hadn't  he  sunk  low  now — 
low,  low,  and  bad?  You  could  never  have 
guessed  it  was  the  same  man. 

Keep  these  two  pictures  hung  up  on  the 
walls  of  your  mind — the  picture  of  Peter 
the  Good  and  the  picture  of  Peter  the  Bad 
— and  look  at  them,  think  of  them  often  ; 
they  will  help  to  save  you  from  going  down 
as  he  did. 

When  was  it  that  he  was  happy  ?  It  was 
when  he  was  with  Jesus  ;  when  he  loved 
Him  better  than  everything  and  everyone 
besides.  And  it  is  then,  just  then,  that 
everybody  is  happiest,  It  is  not  Avhat  you 
get  in  this  world,  dear  children,  that  will 
make  you  happy  ;  it  is  not  being  great,  but 
being  good  ;  not  seeking  for  what  you  want, 
but  what  Jesus  wishes.  Napoleon  I.  had 
almost  everything  the  world  could  give  him 
—  kingdoms  and  armies,  and  riches  and 
power.  Yet  when  he  had  them  all  and 
millions  of  people   were   ready   to   do   his 


bidding,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  "  What 
was  the  happiest  day  of  your  life  ?  "  They 
expected  he  would  speak  of  one  of  his  great 
victories,  but  he  did  not.  "  The  happiest 
day  of  my  life,"  he  said  slowly,  with  a  far- 
off  look  that  grew  softened  as  he  spoke, 
'*  The  happiest  day  of  my  life  was  when,  as 
a  lad,  I  took  my  first  communion."  Yes, 
he  was  near  Jesus  then — very  near  Him — 
and  he  saw  the  glory,  and  therefore  he  was 
very,  very  happy.  Alas !  he  went  down 
and  down  from  that  mountain,  and  he 
gained  a  great  many  things,  but  he  lost  his 
happiness,  for  no  soul  can  be  happy  that 
goes  away  from  Jesus. 

I  am  sure,  dear  children,  you  are  some- 
times with  Jesus ;  sometimes  you  see  Him 
— ah  !  better  with  your  eyes  than  we  often 
do  with  ours — and  you  love  Him  then  and 
want  to  be  with  Him  always.  You  want  to 
grow  up  good  and  true  and  loving.  I  know 
all  that,  and  I  know  you  are  very  happy 
then  ;  but  I  know  this  also — that  some- 
times "  naughty  Peter  "  gets  into  the  heart. 
You  do  things  that  are  not  right,  and  say 
things  that  are  not  true,  and  you  have 
thoughts  you  would  not  like  Jesus  to  see — 
and  then  you  wonder  why  you  can  be  so 
bad  when  you  have  really  been  trying  to  be 
good.  Ah,  yes  1  dear  childi'en,  it  is  true  of 
you,  as  it  is  of  men  and  women  :  it  is  so 
easy  to  go  down  the  hill  till  no  one  would 
guess  from  hearing  or  seeing  you  that 
you  had  ever  loved  Jesus.  I  have  seen 
some  go  down  and  down  till  you  would 
never  have  thought  they  were  the  same 
persons.  The  glory  has  gone  away 
from  their  lives,  and  the  sweetness  from 
their  lips,  and  the  love  from  then-  hearts, 
and  they  have  become  bitter  and  un- 
charitable, and  unkind  and  unchristianlike. 
So  they  have  been  very  unhappy — ^just  like 
Peter. 

When  was  he  happy  ?  When  he  was 
with  Jesus.  When  was  he  unhappy  ?  It 
was  when  he  began  to  follow  the  Lord  afar 
of.  It  is  there  we  always  begin  to  go 
down ;  not  by  giving  up  Jesus  and  for- 
getting Him  altogether,  but  by  following 
Him  afar  oft'.  How  ?  Ah  !  there  are  many 
ways — here  are  some  : — 

There  is  praying.  When  you  do  love 
Jesus,  isn't  it  sweet  to  pray  ?  You  do  not 
need  then  to  be  asked,  "Have  you  said 
your  prayers  ?  "  for  Jesus  is  always  in  your 
thoughts.  But  when  you  have  to  think 
about  praying — when  you  do  not  really  like 
it,  but  have  to  do  it ;  when  you  pray  some- 
times, but  not  so  often  as  before,  and  when 
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you  find  there  are  long,  long  times  in  wliicli 
you  have  not  prayed  at  all,  then  you  are 
beginning  to  follow  Jesus  afar  off.  K  you 
were  near  Him  you  would  see  Him  better. 
He  would  be  oftener  in  your  thoughts. 
Oh,  take  care  of  that  first  step  dowTi— not 
liking  to  pray. 

It  is  another  step  down  when  you  begin 
to  think  more  about  people  than  about 
Jesus.  That  was  where  Peter  went  all 
wrong.  The  people  did  not  like  Jesus,  but 
Peter  liked  Him,  only  he  wanted  to  "  keep 
in  "  with  the  people  too.  So  he  followed 
Jesus,  but  followed  Him  afar  off,  making 
believe  he  didn't  know  Him  !  Oh,  the  poor 
wretched  coward  !  the  miserable,  unhappy 
man  I  Yet  it  is  so  you  will  be  tempted 
too.  You  will  have  to  meet  people  who  do 
not  love  Jesus ;  maybe  they  will  be  better 
off  than  you  ;  maybe  they  will  have  finer 
houses  and  better  di-esses  and  richer  friends, 
and  perhaps  you  will  want  to  please  them 
and  please  Jesus  too.  You  can't  do  it ! 
When  they  laugh  at  what  is  good,  when 
they  speak  well  of  evil  things  they  love, 
when  they  sneer  at  Jesus,  then,  dear  little 
heart,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do, 
and  that  is — go  closer  to  Jesus  than  ever. 
Show  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  Him. 
Don't  try  to  keep  with  Jesus  and  keep  with 
those  who  are  against  Him  too  ;  if  you  do, 
you  will  end  as  Peter  did  now — first  by 
following  the  Lord  afar  off,  and  then  by 
denying  Him  altogether,  till  no  one  would 
ever  think  you  were  the  same  boy  or  the 
same  girl  who  had  once  loved  Jesus  and 
been  very  close  to  Him.  Have  a  care  of 
that  downward  step;  be  brave,  be  truthful, 
be  Christ's  boy  or  Christ's  girl,  whoever 
will  not ;  follow  Him  closely  if  you  would 
be  happy. 

Peter  was  very  unhappy  now,  and  he 
would  have  been  very  unhappy  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  if  he  had  not  done  one  thing 
— when  he  saw  that  he  had  sinned,  and 
sinned  so  greatly,  he  wept  bitterly,  and 
went  straight  back  to  Jesus.  And  Jesus — 
oh.  He  is  so  merciful,  so  pitiful,  so  kind!  — 
Jesus  pardoned  him  and  took  him  into  His 
love  again,  and  Peter  the  Bad  became  Peter 
the  Good  again — for  he  had  learnt  his  lesson 
— he  would  never  wander  afar  from  his 
Saviour  again. 

Do  you  the  same,  dear  children,  when 
you  have  sinned.  Don't  stay  in  your  sin. 
When  conscience  says  ' '  You  have  done 
wrong  I  "  don't  listen  to  j)ride  when  it  says 
"  It  is  too  humbling  to  confess  I  was  wrong 
and  put  myself  right  with  Jesus."     Don't 


listen  to  that,  but  go  back,  back  to  Jesus  at 
once  ;  the  humble  way  is  the  blessed  way, 
for  it  leads  to  the  old  happiness,  and  we 
can't  come  by  that  in  any  other  way.  When 
Satan  would  tempt  you  to  go  from  Jesus 
because  you  have  done  wrong,  that  is  the 
very  time  when  you  should  go  to  Jesus,  that 
He  may  put  you  right. 

Learn  from  all  this  not  to  trust  yourself, 
but  Jesus  only.  Jesus  had  warned  Peter 
that  he  would  sin,  but  Peter  was  very  self- 
confident  ;  thought  he  could  do  very  well 
by  himself,  and  so  he  became  bad.  If  he 
had  only  trusted  Jesus,  from  how  much  evil 
he  would  have  been  saved !  Do  not  trust 
yourself,  do  not  go  by  what  you  think,  but 
go  by  what  Jesus  says,  and  trust  Him  to 
keep  you ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep 
yourself. 

And  learn  this  :  the  only  way  to  be  put 
right  when  we  have  gone  wrong  is  to  go 
back  to  Jesus,  back  to  the  old  praying  and 
love  for  prayer,  back  to  the  old  companion- 
ship with  the  Lord,  following  Him,  not  afar 
off,  but  near ;  not  like  as  we  were  ashamed 
of  Him,  but  like  as  we  loved  Him  better 
than  everything  and  everybody  in  the  world 
besides. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  If  I  come  to  Jesus. 

Lesson  :  Psalm  li.,  1—3,  10—17. 

Text :  "  And  when  they  came  to  Jordan,  they  cut 
down  wood.  But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  axe 
head  fell  into  the  water  :  and  he  cried,  and  said,  Alas, 
master  !  for  it  was  borrowed.  And  the  man  of  God 
said,  Where  fell  it  ?  And  he  shewed  him  the  jslace.  And 
he  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in  thither  ;  and  the  iron 
did  swim." — 2  Kings  vi.  4-6. 

HEAD   AND   HAFT. 

These  were  theological  students  who 
had  turned  builders,  and  who  were  trying 
to  erect  a  new  college.  You  know  what 
theological  students  are  ?  They  are  ministers 
in  the  bud,  and  when  a  flower  is  in  the 
bud  everything  depends  on  how  much  sun- 
shine it  can  get  and  how  much  room  it  has 
for  growing  in,  whether  the  fruit  will  be 
large  and  sweet  or  little  and  sour.  So  these 
students  wanted  more  room ;  their  college 
was  too  little  for  them  now,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  build  the  bigger  one  themselves. 
This  was  a  very  good  resolve ;  it  showed 
they  were  fine  manly  fellows  ;  and  you  will 
never  be  manly  till  you  learn  not  to  whimper 
when  others  won't  do  what  you  want,  but 
rather  set  a  stout  heart  to  it,  get  up,  and 
do  it  yourself. 

But  this  was  a  new  task  for  these  young 
men,  and  every  trade  has  to  be  learnt — even 
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the  building  trade — (though  from  some 
buildiugs  you  see  you  wouldn't  think  so). 
If  it  had  been  a  chapter  in  Hebrew  these 
students  had  been  asked  to  read,  they  would 
have  done  it  as  easily  as  you  could  English  ; 
but  \\hen  it  was  timber  thoy  began  to  cut 
down — well,  any  woodcutter's  apprentice 
could  have  taught  them  something  !  For, 
like  all  beginners,  they  went  to  work  in 
a  dreadfully  earnest  and  violent  way,  so 
that  one  of  them  swung  such  a  terrible 
stroke  that  off  went  the  axc-hcad,  "flop" 
into  the  river.  That  was  a  sad  loss  to  him, 
poor  fellow,  for  you  know  he  couldn't  do 
much  with  the  haft  unless  he  had  the  head 
at  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  loss  was  all  the 
greater  because  the  axe  wasn't  his  own. 
He  had  borrowed  it,  and  now,  like  an 
honest,  manly  fellow,  what  he  most  felt 
was  that  he  had  lost  what  wasn't  his  own. 
That  is  hard  at  any  time,  but  harder  when 
you  have  been  trying  to  do  good,  as  this 
young  man  had  been.  So  the  Prophet 
Elisha  took  pity  upon  him,  and  cutting  a 
stick,  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  the  iron 
came  floating  up.  Do  you  think  that 
wonderful  ?  So  it  is,  yet  not  so  wonderful 
after  all.  Go  down  to  any  great  river,  and 
you  will  see  thousands  on  thousands  of 
tons  of  iron  floating  on  the  water — for 
nearly  all  ships  now-a-days  are  made  of  iron. 
Nothing  more  common  than  to  see  iron 
swimmui" !  i\Icn  have  found  out  one  or 
two  ways  of  doing  it,  but  God  is  wiser, 
and  He  knows  how  to  do  it  any  way — and 
that  is  just  Avliat  we  might  expect. 

Now,  there  are  some  thmgs  to  learn  from 
this  tale.     For  instance  : — 

I.  You  must  learn  how  to  use  whatyoudon't 
want  to  lose.  If  this  young  student  had  been 
just  a  little  more  careful  to  give  a  look  now 
and  again  at  the  hatchet  head  to  see  that  it 
wasn't  being  loosened  with  his  wild  blows, 
and  if  now  and  then  he  had  taken  time 
to  hit  the  tree  with  the  end  of  the  haft, 
rather  than  with  the  head  only,  he  wouldn't 
have  got  into  this  trouble.  Learn  you, 
then,  to  do  something  of  the  kind  ;  it  is 
all  very  well  to  be  anxious  to  learn  your 
lessons,  and  try  to  be  first  in  the  class, 
and  to  get  the  chief  prize  ;  but  you  mustn't 
always  be  using  the  head — there's  a  time 
for  using  the  haft  as  well — there's  a  time  for 
playing  as  well  as  working,  for  looking  after 
the  body  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  if  you 
don't  play  well  you  won't  work  well.  See 
then  that  every  day  you  take  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  fun,  and  when  you  go  back  to 
your  books  again  you  will  find  the  head  is 
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sharper  and  clcai-er  and  firmer  on  the  haft. 
Many  a  boy  and  many  a  man  has  "  lost  his 
head  "—  lost  his  power  to  learn  and  to  think 
— because  he  would  not  take  time  to  rest 
or  play.  Look  well  to  the  haft,  then,  as 
well  as  the  head. 

II.  And  learn  this,  too,  that  while  it  is 
sad  to  lose  anything  good,  it  is  sadder  still 
n/ioi  ive  lose  wlmt  is)i't  our  own.  That  was 
the  pain  which  this  young  man  felt.  The 
hatchet  was  not  his ;  he  was  so  poor,  he 
had  not  money  enough  to  buy  one  for 
himself.  As  an  honest  man,  then,  his 
trouble  was  to  think — however  could  he 
repay  his  friend  ?  And  one  day  you  will 
have  the  same  trouble  if,  by  your  careless- 
ness, or  your  thoughtlessness,  or  your 
sinfulness,  you  lose  your  strength,  or 
happiness,  or  your  purity,  or  your  soul. 

None  of  these  is  your  own — they  all 
belong  to  God.  He  has  but  lent  them  to 
you  for  a  season,  and  you  can't  make 
excuses  to  Him — you  have  got  to  tell  Him 
the  whole  truth. 

There  are  two  ways  of  losing  what  God 
has  lent  you.  One  way  is  by  just  doing 
nothUnj.  If  the  axe  had  been  left  to  rust  it 
would  have  been  lost  by-and-bye  quite  the 
same  as  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  river.  You 
can  recall  the  man — can  you  not  ? — to  whom 
the  Lord  lent  one  talent.  That  man  did  not 
use  it ;  he  but  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
hid  it,  and  so  he  lost  the  talent  altogether, 
and  the  Lord  condemned  him  besides  for  not 
making  use  of  it.  Do  not  you  lose  in  that 
fashion  what  God  has  lent  you.  Better  rub 
than  rust ;  better  wear  out  than  rust  down. 
Make  wise  use  of  what  God  has  given  you, 
and  as  you  use  it  it  will  grow  and  strengthen, 
and  become  better. 

But  you  may  also  lose  much  that  has  been 
given  youhy seeking  too  eacjerhj  after  what  you 
want  yourself.  There  are  people  who  will 
not  take  time  to  be  happy  until  they  are  rich, 
and  when  at  length  they  do  possess  wealth 
and  try  to  be  happy  they  find  they  can't — 
they've  forgotten  the  way.  The  clothes 
they  meant  to  wear  won't  fit  them,  they 
have  grown  so  lean.  They  may  have  got 
what  they  wanted,  but  they  have  lost  far 
more  that  they  should  have  kept.  Kemem- 
ber,  then,  that  all  you  have — your  health, 
your  strength,  your  mind,  your  tongue,  your 
heart,  are  all  borrowed,  and  God  will  one 
day  ask  what  you  have  done  with  them. 
And  He  will  ask  the  same  about  your  soul. 
Keep  that,  dear  children,  keep  it  for  Jesus. 
It  is  His,  not  yours,  so  keep  it  for  Him. 

III.  And  learn  this  lastly.     The  only  way 
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to  get  back  what  we  have  lost  is  hy  beinr/ 
ready  to  use  it  better. 

We  are  told  that  the  prophet  cut  down  a 
stick.  Why  did  he  do  that  ?  It  is  my 
opinion — which  I  tell  you  in  confidence— 
that  this  stick  he  cut  was  really  made  into  a 
better  haft  than  the  old  one  had  been.  The 
lost  liead  came  back  when  there  was  a  better 
handle  ready  for  it.  Anyway,  never  till  we 
are  willing  to  make  a  better,  wiser,  holier 
use  of  the  opportunities,  the  talents,  the 
peace,  and  the  power  we  have  lost  can  we 
get  them  back  after  they  have  gone  from  us. 
It  is  repentance  does  that — a  new  heart,  a 
better  spirit,  a  wishing  to  do  better  than  we 
have  done.  When  we  are  humble  and  sorry 
for  what  we  have  lost,  which  wasn't  our  own, 
and  want  to  make  use  of  everything  for  God, 
then  we  begin  to  get  back  what  we  had  lost, 
or  get  something  as  good.  And  it  is  God 
who  does  this.  The  new  haft  could  not  of 
itself  have  brought  back  the  axe-head  any 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  wood  could,  if 
God  hadn't  helped.  He  saw  the  young 
man's  sorrow.  He  saw  the  good  he  wanted 
to  do,  so  He  gave  him  once  more  the  means 
of  doing  it. 

Dear  children,  Elisha  the  prophet  is  dead, 
but  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  is  always 
living.  Whenever,  then,  you  are  in  any 
trouble,  pray  to  Him,  tell  Him  all  about  it, 
resolve  in  your  heart  to  do  in  His  strength 
what  is  right,  and  true,  and  good,  for  His 
sake,  and  you  will  find  that  He  can  do 
wonders  for  you  greater  still  than  that  of 
making  the  iron  to  swim. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Hushed  was  the  Evening  Hyinn." 

Lesson  :  Psalm  xxiii. 

Text:   "And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head  and 
not  the  tail." — Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

HEADS   OE  TAILS? 

' '  Heads  or  tails !  "  I  think  you  have  heard 
these  words  before,  when  you  tossed  up  with 
a  penny  (or  even  with  a  farthing,  if  the  times 
were  bad) ;  the  great  thing  to  settle  was 
"'head  or  tail!  "  But  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  you  which  was  uppermost ;  if  you 
guessed  ' '  tail ' '  you  were  glad  when  it  came 
up  tail,  and  if  you  guessed  "head"  you 
were  not  disappointed  when  head  came  up. 
Head  or  tail  was  all  one  to  you  then,  if 
only  it  was  what  you  guessed. 

Yes,  but  there  are  other  things  in  the 
world  about  which  we  cannot  afford  to  say 
head  or  tail;  we  must  say  "head,"  and 
head  only,  and  go  on  saying  "  head  "  even 
though  we  should  seem  for  a  time  to   be 


always  losing.  There  is  the  boy,  for  instance, 
who  is  generally  at  the  top  of  the  class.  Why 
is  he  there  ?  Because  every  day  he  has 
been  saying  to  himself — "  I  must  be  head  ; 
head  ordy."  He  does  not  alivaijs  get  to  the 
head — sometimes  he  is  down  pretty  near  to 
the  tail,  but  he  works  his  way  up  and  up 
and  up  again,  and  why  ? — because  he  is 
determined  to  say  head,  head,  head  only, 
even  when  he  seems  to  be  losing. 

And  that's  the  spirit,  children,  you  should 
have  ;  whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
doing  well ;  whatever  is  worth  being  is  worth 
being  well ;  whenever  there  is  a  choice 
between  head  and  tail  you  should  aim  at 
being  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  Anybody 
can  become  the  tail.  I  know  a  good  many 
boys,  some  of  them  not  very  clever  or  very 
ingenious,  but  I  don't  know  one  who  could 
not  come  in  last  in  the  race  if  he  tried !  All 
can  do  that — all  can  come  in  at  the  tail  if 
they  want  to,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  come  in  at  the  head ;  no  !  that  needs 
training,  needs  determination  ;  it  is  not  by 
simply  saying  "I  wiU  come  in  first"  that 
you  can  come  in  first — you  have  got  to  train 
yourself  for  it  so  as  to  be  worthy  to  take  the 
head.  Everything  in  this  world,  dear 
children,  first  or  last,  goes  not  by  what  we 
wish,  but  by  what  we  are  worth. 

Now  God  promises  to  make  you  the  head 
and  not  the  tail  if  you  will  do  one  thing — if 
you  will  keep  His  commandments.  Yes, 
that  is  all.  Strive  hard,  do  what  He  bids 
you  do,  and  you  will  be  at  the  head  and  not 
at  the  tail.  People  think  they  can  get  to 
the  head  without  this ;  they  are  very  clever 
and  very  wise,  and  can  make  a  smart  way 
for  themselves.  But  it  does  not  last  long ; 
little  by  little  they  go  back  to  the  tail.  For 
God  is  very  old — very,  very  old.  He  has 
seen  everything  that  ever  was  done,  and  so 
must  be  very,  very  wise  ;  and  when  He  tells 
us  to  do  this  or  that  it  is  because  He  knows 
it  will  be  best  in  the  long  run.  Old  people, 
too,  are  very  wise.  Never  you  children 
despise  old  people.  They  are  not  so  smart 
as  you  are  perhaps ;  cannot  turn  about  so 
quickly,  and  maybe  they  cannot  talk  just 
as  fast ;  but  they  have  seen  a  great,  great 
deal,  and  their  words  weigh  pounds  when 
yours  do  not  weigh  ounces. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  be  a  great 
deal  on  the  water,  sailing  about  or  rowiiag 
in  a  light  little  skifi",  and  I  have  seen  a 
great  ship  come  along,  heavy  and  slow,  and 
I  have  darted  across  its  bows  and  spun 
round  it  and  darted  ahead  of  it  and  come 
back  to   it   again  like   a  waterfly  round  a 
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slow-ino\ing  swan  ;  aud  I  know  I  thought  I 
was  smart.  I  could  do  things  quicker  than 
this  huge,  slow-going  craft.  Yes ;  but  that 
was  iu  fine  weather,  and  in  smooth  water ; 
when  the  storms  were  out,  and  the  waters 
were  gurly  and  angry,  why,  as  likely  as  not 
I  would  have  had  to  ask  those  on  board  the 
ship  to  cast  me  a  rope  aud  take  me  on 
Doard  for  safety.  The  big  ship  was  not  so 
smart  as  my  little  skiff,  but  it  was  a  vast 
deal  stronger  and  better.  And  it  is  just  so 
with  you  and  old  people ;  there  are  many 
things  you  can  do  and  say  more  smai'tly 
than  they  can,  but,  after  all,  they  are  wiser; 
they  have  gone  through  storms  and  wild 
high  waters,  and  they  have  learnt  wisdom. 
Age  is  slow,  but  it  is  wise.  And  God  is 
very  old,  and  is  wisest,  and  knows  every- 
thing ;  aud  when  He  bids  us  do  this  or  that 
it  is  because  He  knows  it  will  be  best  m  the 
end.  So  if  you  would  ever  be  at  the  head 
and  not  at  the  tail,  go  by  what  God  says, 
keep  His  commandments,  fear  Him,  stand 
for  Him,  and  He  will  stand  for  you  and  lead 
you  forward. 

Don't  trim,  don't  shuffle,  be  bold  to  obey 
God,  and  bold  to  let  people  know  on  what 
Bide  you  are.  Joseph  did  that,  you 
remember,  and  he  came  out  at  the  head, 
so  did  David,  so  did  Moses,  so  did  Abraham. 
It  is  only  as  you  are  bold  and  stand  out  for 
God  you  ever  can  be  put  at  the  head. 

Whenever  a  herd  of  wild  buft'aloes  is  seen 
there  is  always  one  splendid  fellow  ahead  of 
the  rest.  Do  you  think  he  was  always  at 
the  head  ?  Not  he  !  he  has  had  to  fight  his 
way  to  it.  And  just  because  he  is  at  the 
head  the  hunters  always  aim  at  him,  and 
many  a  wound  he  gets.  If  they  can  only 
bring  him  down  they  know  they  can  do 
what  they  like  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
And  that  is  what  you  must  be  ready  for  if 
ever  you  would  be  at  the  head  and  not  at 
the  tail ;  envy,  spite,  jealousy,  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  sharp  and  painful  will  be 
thrust  at  you.  Never  you  mind,  go  you  on 
obeying  the  Lord's  commandments,  and 
trust  Him,  and  where  He  puts  you  He  will 
protect  you  and  bless  you  too. 

FOUKTH    EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Now  the  Day  is  over." 

Lesson  :  Matthew  v.,  3 — 12. 

Text :  "The  wall  of  the  house."— Ezek.  xli.  5. 

MY   STUDY   WALL. 

There  are  three  pictures  on  the  wall  of 
my  study.  I  call  them  "  My  Sermon." 
Many  and  many  a  time  they  have  preached 
to  me,   and  now    I    should    Uke    you    to 


share   with   me    some   of  the   things   they 
have  said. 

One  is  full  of  sunshine  and  hope  and  life, 
with  soft  swelling  hills  in  the  distance,  and 
a  shepherd  and  his  dog,  both  looking  very 
eager  and  glad  at  a  fair  and  pure-eyed 
maiden,  who  is  coming  lightly  and  brightly 
over  the  meadow ;  and  there  is  never  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  painter  called  that 
one  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  but  I  call  it 
"  Happiness." 

Another  picture  is  dark,  dark,  very  dark, 
all  but  where  a  single  sunbeam  falls.  It  is 
"  The  prisoner  of  Gisors."  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  sad-eyed  man,  Avith  a  noble  brow  and 
thoughtful  features,  sitting  in  the  one  beam 
of  light,  with  a  nail  in  his  left  hand  for  a 
chisel  and  a  stone  in  his  right  for  a  mallet, 
and  he  is  looking  at  a  sculpture  he  has 
carved  on  the  wall  of  Jesus  crucified  between 
the  two  thieves.  This  man's  story  was  a 
sad  one.  Who  he  was  nobody  can  tell,  bub 
for  state  reasons,  long  ago,  he  was  buried 
alive  in  the  Prisoners'  Tower  of  Gisors — 
a  place  like  a  tomb.  His  was  a  pitiful, 
pitiful  lot,  to  be  dead  to  the  world  while  he 
was  yet  alive  ;  to  have  health  and  strength 
yet  to  be  doomed  to  a  chain  and  a  dungeon 
all  his  days ;  to  remember  the  bright  busy 
world  that  was  outside,  and  the  friends  out 
there,  some  of  them,  maybe,  very  dear  to 
his  heart ;  children  too,  mayhap  ;  but  he 
would  never  see  them  any  more  ;  they 
would  never  again  see  him  ;  he  was  dead  to 
the  world — just  dead — while  yet  he  was 
alive  !  And  his  dungeon  was  so  dark — only 
one  friendly  ray  of  light  straggled  in  through 
a  narrow  grating  he  could  not  reach,  and 
gilded  up  the  hard,  stern  stone  wall  opposite 
with  a  little  circle  of  brightness.  And  it 
was  in  that  circle  of  light  he  carved  out  of 
the  wall  that  image  of  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
and  the  two  crucified  beside  Him.  Poor 
man ;  poor  prisoner;  his  hands  were  chained, 
and  his  heart  must  have  been  he  avy  when 
he  began  to  work  on  that  little  circle  of 
light  that  was  framed  round  and  round  with 
the  darkness.    I  call  that  picture  "  Sorrow." 

And  between  these  two  I  have  another — a 
noble  head  of  Jesus — so  grand  and  strong, 
and  gentle  and  beautiful,  as  He  looks  up — 
up  to  where  all  Hght  comes  from,  with  the 
thorns  twined  sharp  and  cruel  round  His 
brow.  You  have  all  seen  some  such  picture 
as  that ;  I  need  not  describe  it  further. 
Jesus  between  Happiness  and  Sorrow  ;  that 
is  "  My  Sermon." 

And  this  is  one  of  the  things  it  says — 
It  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  makes  our  happiness- 
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bright.  "When  you  see  anything  very,  very 
beautiful,  you  can't  help  saying,  "  Only  the 
Lord  could  have  made  that."  When  you 
see  the  peacock's  feather  (with  its  golden 
eye,  and  its  delicate,  soft,  greeny-blue 
plumes,  changing  in  the  light  like  the 
colours  of  a  soap  bubble),  and  see  how 
feather  fits  with  feather,  till  there  is  quite  a 
rainbow  of  gold,  you  are  full  of  wonder  and 
pleasure,  and  the  thought  darts  through 
your  mind,  "  Only  the  Lord  could  do  this." 
And  when  you  see  a  lovely  flower  (none 
liner  or  better  than  the  little  daisy,  or  the 
blue-eyed,  baby-like  forget-me-not)  you  can't 
help  thinking  about  the  Lord.  And  when 
you  see  the  sun  going  down  over  the  hills, 
and  making  them  crimson  first,  and  purple 
next,  and  then  dark,  as  if  they  were  putting 
on  mournmg  because  the  sun  was  dying,  or 
when  you  see  it  out  of  the  nursery  window 
making  every  slate  and  tile  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  gleam  like  brass,  and  making  all 
the  clouds  like  islands  of  gold  in  a  blue 
Pacific,  then  you  can't  help  thinkmg  of  the 
Lord,  or  expecting  to  see  His  throne.  Ah  ! 
yes,  in  everything  that  is  really  lovely  or 
grand  or  beautiful,  you  think  of  the  Lord. 

But  don't  you  sometimes  forget  Him  in 
other  things — when  you  are  happy,  when 
you  have  been  romping  and  glad,  and  had 
"a  good  time" — don't  you  sometimes  for- 
get that  it  is  Jesus  who  makes  things 
bright  and  good  for  us  ?     Yet  it  is. 

There  was  an  old  well  at  a  cottage  door, 
and  it  had  given  sweet  fresh  water  year  after 
year  without  failing.  And  up  on  the  hill- 
side not  far  off  there  was  a  fine  clear  pool ; 
but  the  foolish  cottager  spoiled  that  pool  by 
casting  imclean  things  into  it,  and  letting 
the  cattle  trample  it,  and  then  the  water  in 
the  well  at  the  door  became  soiled  too,  and 
bitter,  and  harmful.  You  see  it  was  the 
clean  and  pure  pool  off  on  the  hill-side  that 
was  the  cistern  which  fed  the  well,  and  when 
they  dealt  badly  by  the  cistern  the  well  dealt 
badly  by  them. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  us  and  Jesus  ; 
all  true  joy,  and  true  happiness,  and  true 
blessing  come  from  Him ;  and  while  we 
love  Him,  and  honour  Him,  and  mind  Him, 
we  have  always  pure  joy  and  real  happiness ; 
but  when  we  neglect  Him,  or  dishonour 
Him,  or  do  ill  by  Him,  then  all  our  other 
joys  get  darkened,  and  the  sweetness  goes 
away  from  them,  and  we  can't  be  really 
happy.  So  learn  to  think  of  Jesus,  and  to 
thank  Jesus  for  all  right  joy  and  gladness. 

But  the  other  picture — the  picture  of  the 
poor  prisoner  working  with  his  chisel  in  the 


single  sunbeam — that  picture  tells  me  this — 
It  is  only  Jesus  Who  can  comfort  us  in  sorroiv. 

What  was  it  that  poor  fellow  was  doing  in 
his  lonely  prison  ?  He  was  trying  to  carve 
a  statue  of  Jesus.  That  shows  he  was 
thinking  of  Jesus,  and  shows  that  the 
only  pleasure  he  had  now  was  in  thinking 
about  Jesus.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  sad  and  sorrowful  people  in  my  time. 
I  have  seen  them  when  trouble  came  and 
took  away  many,  many  a  bright  light 
they  had,  and  I  have  seen  them  when  death 
came,  and  there  were  dear  little  children 
they  didn't  like  to  go  away  from ;  I  have 
seen  sad  and  sorrowful  people  in  all  kinds 
of  ways,  but  I  don't  want  to  make  you  sad 
by  telling  you  about  them — for  you  should 
not  be  sad  now,  the  time  for  that  is  not 
come  yet — so  I  will  just  tell  you  this  :  these 
never  got  any  comfort  till  they  got  it  from 
Jesus.  Yes,  but  they  always  got  it  then,  and 
some  of  them  got,  oh  !  so  much.  I  have 
heard  them  siziging  His  praise  when  they 
were  in  great,  great  pain  ;  and  I  have  seen 
their  faces  grow  bright,  bright  as  an  angel's 
smile  at  the  last ;  and  I  knew  why.  Jesus 
had  come  so  near  them  to  take  them  to 
Himself  that  it  was  His  brightness  that  was 
on  them  at  the  last.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  much  about  this  to  you  now,  only 
keep  it  in  mind  ;  Jesus  can  be  our  comfort 
in  sorrow  as  well  as  oui-  brightness  in  joy, 
and  whenever  you  are  sad,  whenever  things 
are  not  going  right,  then  pray  to  Jesus 
about  them,  think  about  Him,  mind  Him, 
and,  oh  !  it  won't  be  long  before  you  \\\\\ 
get  your  sunbeam,  a  bright  little  circle  of 
light  all  round  your  own  heart. 

Ah  !  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  my 
pictures  tell  me,  but  this  is  enough  for  one 
time.  Isn't  Jesus  good  ?  Yes,  He  is  good. 
He  is  good  only.  And  what  did  men  give 
Him  for  being  so  good?  They  gave  Him 
that  crown  of  thorns.  Wasn't  it  cruel  ? 
Wasn't  it  unkind  ?  You  wouldn't  wiUingly 
do  anything  like  that,  would  you  ?  Yet 
that  is  just  what  you  do  whenever  you  sin  ; 
every  naughty  word  you  utter,  every  untrue 
thing  you  say,  every  wrong  thing  that  you 
do  is  another  and  another  thorn  for  Jesus' 
brow.  Oh,  don't  do  that.  He  loves  you 
more  than  ever  you  will  know  :  love 
Him  back,  do  love  Him  back  again.  He 
deserves  it. 

So,  whether  you  have  happiness  or 
whether  you  have  sorrow,  make  sure  that 
you  have  always  Jesus  with  you.  Do  this, 
and  by-and-bye  it  will  be  all  happiness, 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  have  flown  away. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN   MINISTER. 

A  LTHOUGH  steam  and  electricity  have  greatly 
"^  diminished  the  personal  influence  and 
responsibility  of  those  who  represent  the  interests 
of  their  nation  in  a  foreign  land,  even  now  char- 
acter and  syniiiathy  count  for  something,  and  a 
man  can  still  do  much  to  draw  closer  or  to  sever 
the  links  that  bind  one  state  to  another.  Most 
fortunately  for  many  years  past  we  have  been 
singularly  favoured  in  the  representatives  sent 
to  us  by  the  United  States.  The  American 
Government  has  given  us  its  best  men,  and  we 
have  striven  to  welcome  them  cordially  and  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  among  us.  All  that  we 
have  had  to  regret  has  been  that  we  could 
not  naturalise  them  and  make  them  our  own 
altogether.  The  new  Minister,  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln,  mIio  has  just  been  nominated  by  President 
Harrison  to  fill  the  vacant  post,  may  count  upon 
a  reception  of  unusual  warmth,  not  only  because 
he  represents  a  people  whom  we  love  in  spite  of 
all  passing  differences,  but  because  he  bears  a 
name  which  every  Englishman  has  learned  to 
lionour.  We  Avere  only  too  long  as  a  nation  in 
discovering  his  father's  true  greatness.  We  failed 
to  understand  at  first  the  great  heart  that  was 
concealed  by  the  rough  exterior ;  we  wronged 
him  in  thought  and  in  deed.  But  the  hero's 
strength  and  simplicity  made  themselves  felt  at 
last,  and  even  before  his  tragic  death  our 
repentance  was  signal  and  complete,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  he  comes  among  us,  will  find  us 
eager  to  pay  to  the  son  the  tribute  of  affection 
and  reverence  which,  to  our  sorrow,  the  father 
did  not  live  to  receive. 

UNWORTHY   PEERS. 

K  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  had  wished  to 
inflict  serious  liarm  upon  the  Chamber  in  which 
be  now  sits,  perhaps,  sorely  against  his  will,  he 
could  not  have  taken  a  more  effective  course  than 
he  did  in  dealing  with  Lord  Carnarvon's  motion 
for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  but 
too  notorious  that  several  peers  are,  both  mentally 
and  morally,  disqualified  for  exercising  the  very 
important  functions  which  they  now  possess  ;  and 
that  they  should  have  the  power  to  frame  or  to 
thwart  legislation  is  a  scandal  and  an  iniquity. 
The  evil  is  gross  and  palpable  ;  it  is  admitted 
with  sorrow  by  men  of  all  political  parties,  and 
by  none  more  readily  than  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  their  order, 
which  such  a  reproach  as  this  cannot  but  impau' 
or  even  destroy.  The  method  embodied  in  Lord 
Carnarvon's  Bill  was  certainly  not  the  best  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  it  was  hardly  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  the  evil  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would 


have  done  some  good  and  could  have  done  no 
harm.  A  wise  leader  would  have  accepted  it 
promptly  and  readily,  or,  at  least,  if  he  felt 
himself  unable  to  go  so  far,  would  have  shown 
his  sympathy  with  the  end  towards  which  tlie 
Bill  w  as  directed.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Salisbury 
was  in  one  of  those  perveree  moods  in  which 
contempt  for  the  world  in  general,  and  for  his 
friends  in  particular,  seems  to  dominate  every 
other  feeling  and  impulse ;  he  stoutly  opposed  tlie 
proposal  and  induced  liLs  supporters  to  reject  it, 
so  that  at  present  things  must  renuiin  as  they 
are.  If  he  had  uttered  a  single  word  of  sympathy 
the  case  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  instead 
of  that  he  preferred  to  suggest  that  the  evil  had 
been  exaggerated,  and  to  taunt  his  colleagues 
for  not  having  produced  the  list  of  "black  sheep" 
which  he  had  called  for.  His  was  the  temper 
in  fact  that  refuses  reform  and  provokes  revolution, 
and  if  the  storm  comes  he  will  have  but  himself 
to  thank. 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 

More  than  once  we  have  already  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  excellent  work  now 
carrietl  on  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  their  endeavour  to  help  those 
Avho,  through  over-strain  or  sickness,  need  rest 
and  change.  That  the  enterprise  would  be  a 
grand  success  was  evident  from  the  very  first,  but 
only  sad  and  painful  experience  could  have  shown 
the  urgent  and  imperative  necessity  for  some  such 
form  of  organised  beneficence.  We  never  suspect 
the  vast  numbers  of  those  that  are  ready  to 
perish.  As  we  go  on  our  way  with  hearts  full  of 
our  own  joys,  or,  maybe,  of  our  own  sorrows  and 
cares,  we  do  not  notice  how  the  white  face 
becomes  paler  still,  and  how  the  slight  form  grows 
frail  and  thin,  till  at  last  the  end  comes,  and  the 
waters  close — in  mercy  or  in  cruelty,  who  shall 
say  ?  —above  one  more  young  head.  To  such  as 
these,  faint,  weary,  hopeless,  the  work  of  the 
Association  is  salvation  ;  it  freshens  body  and 
soul,  and  renews  the  springs  of  life.  If  the  1,500 
girls  whom  it  has  taken  out  of  the  great  towns 
into  quiet  country  places  or  to  the  fresh  free  air 
of  the  sea  during  the  last  four  years  could  but 
write  down  their  experiences  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  and  pathetic  tale,  sweeter  than  many  a 
romance,  and  stranger  than  many  a  dream.  Just 
now  is  the  time  for  arranging  this  summer's  plans, 
when  help  or  prondses  of  help  are  specially 
welcome.  Almost  all  of  us  can  do  sometliing. 
Those  who  have  money  can  give ;  those  who  know 
of  an  empty  cottage  and  can  obtain  it  may  find 
quarters  for  guests  ;  a  few  can  receive  the  girls  in 
their  own  homes.  And  let  all  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  serve  in  any  way  write  at  once  to 
Mins  F.  J/.  Fi-atii'r,  30,  Onslow  Gardens,  London, 
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S.  W.,  determined  that  through  them  this  summer 
shall  be  a  bright  and  abiding  memory  for  someone 
at  least. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  SAILORS. 

When  Spring  returns  Avith  its  "  ILsp  of  leaves 
and  ripple  of  rain,"  we  know  that  the  time  of 
tribulation  in  our  homes  is  not  afar  off,  and  that 
sweep  and  charwoman  will  combine  to  work  their 
will  till  they  quit,  leaving  chaos  behind  them. 
It  is  like  a  storm  is  this  annual  cleaning,  terrible 
while  it  lasts  though  beneficent  in  its  after- 
effects ;  like  a  storm,  too,  in  its  way  of  bringing  to 
the  surface  and  strewing  on  the  shore  the  treasures 
and  the  rubbish  hidden  in  the  deep.  At  such 
times  we  always  discover  much  that  is  not  useless 
in  itself,  but  that  has  ceased  to  be  useful  to  us — 
old  clothes,  old  books,  and  old  magazines,  silently 
and  unconsciously  accumulated  till  they  threaten 
to  drive  us  out  of  house  and  home.  And  then  in 
the  wild  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  takes 
possession  of  us,  bidding  us  to  break,  burn,  and 
bury  while  yet  we  may,  we  are  apt  to  be  careless 
and  wasteful,  destroying  what  would  be  of  real 
service  to  others  if  preserved.  Those  who  find 
themselves  in  such  a  position  this  year  would  do 
well  to  make  up  a  parcel  and  prepay  the  carriage 
to  /.  T.  Chapman,  The  Bethel,  Gravesend.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  which  is  doing  splendid  service 
for  religion  and  civilisation  at  sea  and  ashore. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  QUEENS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Queens  of  England  and  of 
Spain  at  St.  Sebastian  carries  back  the  mind  into 
the  distant  past,  to  other  days,  when  the  two 
nations  both  in  feud  and  in  friendship  were  far 
more  closely  united  than  they  have  been  of  late  ; 
to  the  years  when  it  seemed  almost  as  if  this  island 
might  become  the  vassal  of  Spain,  and  to  that 
later  period  when  an  English  army  saved  Spain 
fi'om  sinking  to  be  a  province  of  France.  Those 
times  are  long  past  now.  Here  and  there  among 
us  survives  some  relic  of  the  great  Armada,  and  in 
many  a  plot  of  Spanish  soil  rest  the  bones  of  the 
men  who  fought  in  the  Peninsula;  but  the  tide  of 
events  has  swept  the  two  peoples  apart  again, 
each  to  go  on  its  own  way.  For  all  that,  the 
royal  meeting  is  full  of  interest.  No  living  ruler 
could  sympathise  more  warmly  with  the  Queen 
Regent  than  our  own  sovereign  ;  none  would 
rejoice  more  deeply  at  the  peace  and  progress 
that  she  has  been  able  to  maintain  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  more  especially  since  the 
birth  of  the  young  King.  Both  alike  know  the 
burden  of  Empire  borne  alone  with  none  to  share 
it ;  but  the  Queen  of  England,  as  she  would  be 
the  first  to  admit,  has  had  to  meet  with  only  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  her  royal 


sister.  Her  o^vn  position  was  secure  ;  she  had  no 
rivals.  Her  people  were  loyal  ;  she  had  to  fear 
neither  conspiracy  nor  sedition  ;  -the  country  was 
prosperous  and  contented.  With  the  Queen 
Regent  the  condition  of  affairs  was  exactly 
reversed,  and  that  she  should  have  succeeded 
not  only  in  maintaining,  but  in  strengthening 
her  position,  and  in  deepening  the  love  and 
devotion  of  her  subjects,  proves  her  to  be  a 
woman  of  unusual  patience,  wisdom,  and  power. 

THE  FAMINE  IN   CHINA. 

Every  mail  from  China  brings  fresh  news  about 
the  terrible  famine  that  is  laying  waste  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north-eastern  provinces,  and 
the  calamity  proves  to  be  even  greater  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  The  Yellow  River  has  once 
more  burst  its  banks,  and  has  turned  thousands 
of  square  miles  into  lake  and  swamp.  Famine 
now  prevails  over  an  area  as  large  as  England, 
and  with  a  population  at  least  as  thickly  crowded 
as  our  own,  and  in  their  utter  destitution  the 
people  are  selling  their  all  to  buy  food — land, 
houses,  clothes,  and  even  their  farming  tools, 
and  where  food  cannot  be  bought,  they  are  just 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  by  subsisting  on 
grass  and  weeds.  In  one  respect  the  outlook  is 
brighter  than  during  the  last  great  famine,  when 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people  perished  miserably 
in  the  province  of  Shan-Si ;  then  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  bring  aid  tio  a  large  portion  of  the 
suflterers,  while  now  the  districts  affected  are 
much  nearer  the  coast  and  can  also  be  approached 
by  river  ;  relief  is  possible,  provided  supplies  are 
forthcoming.  As  before,  England  is  sending  aid 
generously,  and  relief  is  already  being  distributed 
far  and  wide  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  Europeans  formed  at  Shanghai.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  a  decided  check  was  given  to  liberality 
by  the  simultaneous  announcement  that  about 
£2,000,000  had  been  spent  on  the  Emperor's  mar- 
riage festivities,  and  that  the  native  officials  were 
making  no  effort  to  help  the  starving  people. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
this  indifi'erence  and  neglect  were  local  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  places,  and  that  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture was  really  incurred  twelve  months  ago,  before 
there  was  any  prospect  of  famine,  the  tide  began 
to  flow  as  before. 

THE  JESUITS  IN   CANADA. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  their  ord:!r  the 
Jesuits  have  always  been  the  same — restle.ss, 
energetic,  pertinacious,  bent  upon  securingsupreme 
power  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual  alike,  and 
vigorous  and  tyrannical  in  exercising  the  power 
they  have  won.  A  great  struggle  has  already 
begun  between  the  Society  and  the  Protestants  of 
Canada,  and  though  at  present  it  only  concerns 
the  province  of  Quebec  it  cannot  fail  ultimately 
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to  affect  the  future  of  the  entu-e  Dominion.  The 
case  stands  thus :  When  Canada  was  still  a 
French  colony  the  Kings  of  France  made  over 
certain  estates  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  that 
country.  In  1774  the  Society  was  suppressed,  and 
by  an  order  of  the  English  Crown  issued  early  in 
this  century  the  revenues  of  the  estates  were 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  and  have  been 
so  applied  ever  since.  ^Meanwhile  the  Jesuits 
have  established  themselves  there  once  more,  and 
have  induced  the  provincial  legislature  of  Quebec, 
which  is  entirely  under  their  influence,  to  vote 
them  a  sum  of  £80,000  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  inflicted  by  confiscation  on  their  predecessors, 
when  the  Society  was  suppressed  more  than  a 
century  ago.  This  is  monstrous  enough,  but  the 
Act  goes  further  still.  It  actually  provides  that 
the  said  sum  "  shall  remain  a  special  deposit 
until  the  Pope  has  ratified  the  said  settlement, 
and  made  known  his  ■s\aslies  respecting  the 
distribution  of  such  amount  in  this  country." 
Such  a  demand  is  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
ordinary  men.  To  submit  a  question  of  this  kind 
to  the  Pope  for  settlement  no  one  who  loves  faith 
and  freedom  can  tolerate  for  a  moment.  We  have 
practically  disestablished  the  English  Church  in 
the  colony,  and  are  not  inclined  to  allow  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  take  the  place,  and  if  there 
is  the  least  prospect  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  should  be  weak  enough  not 
to  veto  the  Act,  there  is  a  clear  case  for  national 
interference  to  defend  our  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  from  the  tjTanny  of  Rome. 

III.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

At  last  the  struggle  which  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
for  so  many  months  is  at  an  end,  and  in  the  little 
burial-ground  by  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at 
Rochdale,  in  death  as  in  life,  John  Bright  dwells 
among  his  own  people.  No  man  in  our  time  has 
been  followed  to  the  grave  with  such  universal 
sorrow,  and  none  better  deserved  the  tribute 
which  the  nation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
has  paid  his  memory.  From  first  to  last  he  had 
set  himself  resolutely  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  alone  and  to  obey  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness, at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  ;  and 
whether  the  crowd  were  against  him  or  for 
him  he  cared  but  little.  Whether  swept  along 
and  sustained  by  the  flood  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
as  in  the  crusade  against  the  Corn  Laws  and  in 
the  struggle  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  when 
against  tremendous  odiLs  fighting  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  striving  to  avert  the  war  with  Russia 
-and  its  terrible  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  and 
combatting  the  greed,  the  jealousy,  and  the  hatred 
that  impelled  us  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  Slave 
States  during  the  great  conflict  in  America,  he 
was  still  the  same,  determined  at  all  risks  and  at 


all  costs  to  be  true  to  himself  and  his  Master. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  who  could  stand  alone  ; 

Wlio  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  and  his  oratory  was  of  the 
noblest  kind.  Milton's  famous  definition  he 
made  his  own  ;  oratory  with  him  was  "the  serious 
and  hearty  love  of  truth."  He  never  used  his 
powers  for  mere  personal  display ^not  to  dazzle,  to 
excite,  or  to  anmse,  without  an  aim  and  without 
a  conscience ;  but  to  reveal  truth,  to  enforce  it,  and 
to  drive  it  home.  He  has  told  us  himself  how 
some  of  his  greatest  speeches  were  frjvmed — that 
while  lying  awake  at  night,  his  mind  full  of 
care,  the  thoughts  would  come  and  the  words 
to  express  them,  he  knew  not  whence  or  how. 
AVhat  wonder  if  he  spoke  at  times  as  a  prophet, 
and  that  those  who  listened  felt  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  thhigs  unseen  and  eternal.  And 
among  all  statesmen  of  our  times  none  had  so 
completely  caught  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  compassion  for  sorrow  and  suffering 
in  all  its  forms,  and  in  its  hatred  of  cruelty 
and  wrong.  That  never  failed  to  wake  an 
emotion  which  evidently  came  from  his  inmost 
soul ;  it  never  failed  to  make  him  strive,  as  he 
once  said,  to  "put  Scripture  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament."  And  this,  in  short,  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  his  whole  life,  as  citizen  and  statesman  to 
get  the  Will  of  God,  as  he  understood  it,  done  oa 
earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 

THE  REV.   T.    GOADBY. 

To  those  who  have  the  scholar's  heart  there  is 
something  strangely  pathetic  in  Professor  Goadby's 
sudden  and  unexpected  death.  The  time  of  his 
active  service  was  fast  drawing  to  an  end  ;  his 
work  as  preacher  and  teacher  was  nearly  over, 
and  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  rest  and  leisure 
which  would  enable  him  to  -rtTite  the  great  book 
for  which  his  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation. 
But  the  end  came  first,  the  pen  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  the  book  is  now  but  the  shadow  of  a 
dream.  In  public  fame  and  popularity,  during 
recent  years  at  least.  Professor  Goadby  hardly 
ranked  with  the  leaders  of  the  Baptist  Churches, 
but  the  leaders  themselves  knew  his  worth  and 
recognised  the  value  of  his  work.  They  knew 
how  earnestly  and  successfully  he  had  laboured 
as  preacher  and  pastor  in  London,  at  Coventry, 
and  at  Derby,  and  how  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
he  had  devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  little 
college  at  Chilwell  over  which  he  presided.  He 
was  the  very  man  for  the  post ;  an  unwearied 
student,  a  sound  and  careful  expositor,  a  true 
theologian,  not  without  a  touch  of  poetic  power, 
wise  in  counsel,  and  practical  withal  ;  as  a  man, 
"  utterly  unselfish,  and  with  unutterable  scorn 
for  a  mercenary  or  a  mean  spirit  in  others,"  to 
quote  the  w^rds  of  one  who  loved  him  both  an 
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teacher  and  friend.  There  may  have  been  a  cer- 
tain aloofness,  a  certain  reserve  in  his  attitude 
towards  those  about  him,  but  those  who  came 
to  know  him  found  him  thoroughly  human  at 
heart ;  and  though  at  the  moment  the  genial,  cheery 
man  of  the  world  may  be  most  popular  among 
students,  afterwards  they  come  to  find  that  it  Avas 
from  one  whose  spirit  seemed  to  dwell  among  the 
mountain  peaks  of  life,  cold  and  inaccessible,  that 
they  caught  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  Avhich  inspired 
them  for  their  sacred  calling.  It  is  from  those 
above  us  that  we  learn  the  most. 

MISS  M.   L.    WHATELY. 

Miss  Whately's  work  at  Cairo  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  English  enterprise  and  English 
philanthropy,  which  sees  an  opportunity,  grasps 
it  at  once,  and  falls  to  without  waiting  for  official 
encouragement  and  sanction,  or  even  for  the 
support  of  an  organised  society.  Her  father,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  famous  in  his  day  as  a 
champion  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  influence 
of  his  daughter,  perhaps,  will  prove  no  less  effec- 
tive, for  among  the  officials  and  the  people  of 
Eo'vpt  she  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
best  and  truest  friends  that  their  unhappy  country 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since 
Miss  Whately,  during  a  journey  through  Egypt, 
was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  helpless  ignorance 
of  the  people,  and  she  then  resolved  to  devote  her 
life  to  their  service.  Two  years  passed  before  she 
was  able  to  return  and  carry  out  her  plan,  and  at 
the  outset  she  met  with  little  sympathy  and  much 
opposition.  It  was  a  new  departure  then  for  a 
woman  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  except 
under  direction  and  control,  and  even  the  leaders 
in  religious  thought  and  enterprise  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  her  plan.  However,  she  persevered 
in  spite  of  all,  settled  at  Cairo,  and  established  a 
school  for  girls.  From  small  beginnings  the  work 
grew  and  developed.  The  boys  pleaded,  and 
not  in  vain,  that  what  had  been  done  for  their 
sisters  might  be  done  for  them,  and  more  recently 
a  medical  mission  has  been  added  to  complete  the 
whole.  Once  a  year,  too,  it  was  Miss  Whately's 
custom  to  make  an  evangelistic  journey  up  the 
Nile,  teaching  and  distriljuting  books  as  she 
went,  and  so  reaching  great  districts  of  the  coun 
try  which  she  could  not  have  touched  from  Cairo. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  work,  and  every  year  has 
increased  its  power  and  usefulness,  as  one 
generation  after  another  passed  through  the 
schools  and  made  its  way  out  into  the  world, 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  with  mental 
powers  quickened  and  developed.  If  ever  Egypt 
emerges  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation  to 
which  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  oppression 
have  brought  her,  Miss  Wiiateley's  name  will 
shine  out  brightly  in  the  history  of  her  progress, 
and  though  she  has  ceased  from  her  labours,  her 
sister  remains  to  take  up  the  burden  in  her  turn. 


GEORGE  RAWSON. 

Strange  and  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  human 
hearts,  for  our  affection  often  goes  forth  in  deepest 
and  fullest  measure  to  those  whose  faces  we  have 
never  seen  and  whose  voices  we  can  never  hear. 
And  yet  this  movement  of  the  soul,  mysterious  as 
it  may  seem,  is  natural  after  all  ;  for  those  who 
thus  stir  us,  as  friends  and  acquaintances  rarely 
can,  are  they  who  are  with  us  in  our  hours  of 
despondency  and  gloom,  when  our  light  burns 
low  and  the  hope  within  us  grows  faint  and  dim, 
sustaining  us  by  their  strength,  and  consoling  us 
by  tlie  confession  that,  though  tempted  and  tried 
even  as  we,  and  in  spite  of  the  same  weakness, 
they  yet  have  overcome.  This  faculty  was  given 
to  George  Rawson.  Many  who  knew  nothing  of 
his  home,  his  age,  or  his  circumstances,  who  could 
not  even  have  told  whether  he  were  alive  or 
dead,  felt  their  spirits  drawn  to  his,  finding  in  his 
hymns  that  for  which  their  soul  longed.  He  was 
an  old  man,  eighty-two  years  of  age  when  he  died, 
and  his  hymns  had  been  long  in  making  their  way 
into  the  world ;  but  once  known,  their  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  thought,  and  their  depth  and  fulness 
of  feeling,  have  made  them  an  abiding  part  of  our 
spiritual  inheritance.  Some  of  our  readers  may  like 
to  turn  back  and  look  again  at  the  portrait  which 
we  gave  with  Mr.  Horder's  paper  last  September. 

DR.   W.   H.   MONK. 

Just  eight-and-twenty  years  ago  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  a 
work  whicli  marks  an  epoch  in  English  psalmody. 
Since  then  28,000,000  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
sold  ;  it  has  spread  on  every  side,  and  its  influence 
has  been  felt  in  every  church,  even  among  those 
most  hostile  to  its  religious  tone  and  spirit.  With 
it  the  name  of  Dr.  Monk  must  ever  be  associated  ; 
he  was  the  sole  musical  editor,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  its  wonderful  success  must 
be  attributed.  The  book  embodied  theories  which 
he  had  long  held  and  liail  done  his  best  to  make 
known  as  to  the  true  place  of  music  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church.  He  had  to  steer  his  way  between 
two  extremes.  On  the  one  side  was  the  old 
system,  as  it  still  existed  in  those  days,  Avithout 
refinement  or  reverence,  the  band  of  musicians 
with  flute,  violin,  and  bassoon,  and  the  group  of 
ignorant  and  obstinate  singers  ;  on  the  other  was 
the  elaborate  and  highly-paid  choir  which  turned 
the  service  of  the  church  into  a  concert-hall 
perforinance,  in  which  the  worshippers  could  take 
no  part.  The  task  he  set  before  himself  was  to 
provide  the  Church  with  a  collection  of  music 
simple  yet  elevated  in  tone,  and  such  that  all 
could  join  in  psalmody  as  in  prayer.  This  he 
succeeded  in  doing  as  none  had  done  before,  and 
though  he  found  others  to  help  him  in  his  great 
task,  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  conception, 
initiation,  and  direction. 
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"WHEN    THE    CHILDREN    AEE    AT    REST." 
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THE  STOBY  OF  A   STBUGGLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR, 

Author  of  "  Jax  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbox,"  "  Ix  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XI.— A  HAPPY  TRUCE. 

"  Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story  ; 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  ;  but  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

"  Two  truths  are  told, 
As  happy  prolocrnes  to  the  swelling  act, 
Of  the  imperial  theme." 

"  This  is  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
No  sleep  from  niglit  to  morn  ; 
The  Yirs:in  is  in  travail, 
At  twelve  will  the  Child  be  born." 

/CITIES  have  not  only  a  certain  pliysiog- 
\J  nomy,  they  have  also  a  decided  mental 
and  moral  character,  and  a  definite  political 
tendency.  There  are  good  and  had  cities, 
artistic  and  commercial  cities,  scholarly  and 
manufactm'ing  cities,  aristocratic  and  radical 
cities.  San  Antonio,  in  its  political  and 
social  character,  was  a  thoroughly  radical 
city.  Its  population,  composed  m  a  large 
measure  of  adventurous  units  from  various 
nationalities,  had  that  fluid  rather  than 
fixed  character  which  is  susceptible  to  new 
ideas.  For  they  were  generally  men  who 
had  found  the  restraints  of  the  centuries 
behind  them  to  be  intolerable,  men  to  whom 
freedom  was  the  grand  ideal  of  life. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  this 
element  in  the  population  of  San  Antonio 
was  a  powerful  one,  and  that  a  little  of  such 
leaven  would  stir  into  activity  a  people  who, 
beneath  the  crust  of  their  formal  piety,  had 
still  something  left  of  that  pride  and 
adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel. 

In  fact,  no  city  on  the  American  continent 
has  such  a  bloody  record  as  San  Antonio. 
From  its  settlement  by  the  warlike  monks 
of  1692  to  its  final  capture  by  the 
Americans  in  1836,  it  was  well  named  the 
"  City  of  the  siconl."  The  Comanche  and 
the  white  man  fought  around  its  walls  their 
forty  years'  battle  for  supremacy.  From  1810 
to  1821  its  streets  were  constantly  bloody 
with  the  fights  between  the  Eoyalists  and 
the  Eepublicans,  and  the  city  and  the  citadel 
passed  from  one  party  to  the  other  con- 
tinually. And  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  Freedom  and  American  domination,  San 
Antonio  was,  as  it  had  ever  been,  the  great 
Texan  battlefield. 

Its  citizens  then  were  well  used   to  the 
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fortunes  and  changes  of  war.  Men  were 
living  wJio  had  seen  the  horrors  of  the  mito 
da  fe  and  the  splendours  of  the  vice-regal 
authority.  Insurgent  nobles,  fighting  priests, 
revolutionizing  Americans,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  all  chances  and  changes 
of  religious  and  niiUtary  power  had  ruled 
it  with  a  temporary  absolutism  dm-iug  their 
generation. 

In  the  main  there  was  a  favourable 
feeling  regarding  its  occupation  by  the 
Americans.  The  most  lawless  of  them 
were  law-abiding  in  comparison  with  any 
kind  of  victorious  Mexicans.  Americans 
protected  private  property,  they  honoured 
women,  they  observed  the  sanctity  of  every 
man's  home  ;  "  and  as  for  being  heretics, 
that  was  an  afi'air  for  the  saints  and  the 
priests,  the  comfortable  benefits  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  all  nations." 

Political  changes  are  favourable  to  re- 
ligious tolerance,  and  the  priests  themselves 
had  been  sensible  of  a  great  decrease  in 
their  influence  during  the  pending  struggle. 
Prominent  Mexicans  had  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Americans  in  spite  of  their 
spiritual  orders,  and  there  were  many  men 
who,  like  Lopez  Navarro,  did  not  dare 
to  go  to  confession  because  they  would  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
rebels. 

When  the  doctor,  and  Dare,  and  Luis 
reached  the  Plaza,  the  morning  after  the 
surrender,  they  found  the  city  already  astir. 
Thousands  of  women  were  in  the  churches 
saying  masses  for  the  dead,  the  men  stood 
at  their  store  doors,  or  sat  smoking  on  their 
balconies,  chatting  T\dtli  the  passers-by,  or 
watching  the  movements  of  the  victorious 
army  and  the  evacuation  of  the  concj^uered 
one. 

Nearly  all  of  the  brave  two  hundred 
occupied  the  Plaza.  They  were  still  greatly 
excited  by  the  miracidous  ecstasy  of  victory  ; 
but  when  soldiers  in  the  death-pang  rejoice 
under  its  influence,  what  wonder  that  the 
living  feel  its  intoxicating  rapture  ?  They 
talked  and  walked  as  if  they  already  walked 
the  streets  of  Mexico ;  all  things  seemed 
possible  to  them  ;  the  royalty  of  their 
carriage,  the  authority  in  their  faces  gave 
dignity  even  to  their  deerskin  clothing.    Its 
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primitive  character  was  its  distinction,  and 
the  wearers  looked  like  the  demi-gods  of  the 
heroic  stage  of  history. 

Lopez  Navarro  touched  the  doctor  and 
directed  his  attention  to  them:  "Does  the 
world,  Seiior,  contain  the  stuff  to  make  their 
counterparts  ? ' ' 

"  They  are  Americans,  Navarro ;  and 
though  there  are  a  variety  of  Americans, 
they  have  only  one  opinion  about  submitting 
to  tyrants — they  u-on't  do  it." 

This  was  the  conversation  interrupted  by 
Ortiz  and  the  message  he  brought,  and  the 
doctor  was  thoroughly  sobered  by  the  events 
following.  He  was  not  inclined  to  believe, 
as  the  majority  of  the  troops  did,  that 
Mexico  was  conquered ;  he  expected  that 
the  Senora's  prediction  would  be  verified,  and 
the  personal  enmity  which  the  priesthood 
felt  to  him  induced  a  depressing  sense  of 
personal  disaster. 

Nothing  in  the  house  or  the  city  seemed 
inclined  to  settle.  It  took  a  few  days  to 
draw  up  the  articles  of  capitulation  and 
clear  the  to'v\Ti  of  General  Cos  and  the 
Mexican  troops  ;  and  he  had  no  faith  in 
their  agreement  to  "  retire  from  Texas, 
and  never  again  carry  arms  against  the 
Americans."  He  knew  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  any  sin  to  make  a  "  mental  re- 
servation "  against  a  heretic  ;  he  was  quite 
sure  that  if  Cos  met  reinforcements  he 
would  have  to  be  fought  over  again  im- 
mediately. 

And  amid  these  public  cares  and  con- 
siderations he  had  serious  private  ones. 
The  Senora  was  still  under  the  control  of 
Fray  Ignatius  ;  it  required  all  the  influence 
of  his  own  personal  presence  and  affection 
to  break  the  spiritual  captivity  in  which  he 
held  her.  He  knew  that  the  priest  had  long 
been  his  enemy,  he  saw  that  Antonia  was 
hated  by  him,  he  was  in  the  shadow  of  a 
terror  worse  than  death,  that  of  a  long, 
hopeless  captivity  ;  a  dungeon  and  a  con- 
vent might  become  to  them  a  living  grave, 
in  which  cruelty  and  despair  would  slowly 
gnaw  life  away. 

And  yet,  for  a  day  or  two,  he  resolved  not 
to  speak  of  his  terror ;  the  Senora  was 
so  happy  in  his  presence,  and  she  had  such 
kind  confidences  to  give  him  about  her  plans 
for  her  children's  future,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  alarm  her  ;  and  the  children  also 
were  so  full  of  youth's  enthusiasms  and 
love's  sweet  dreams.  Till  the  last  moment 
why  should  he  awaken  them  ?  And  as  the 
strongest  mental  element  in  a  home  gives 
the  tone  to  it,  so  Dare  and  Antonia,  with 


the  doctor  behind  them,  gave  to  the  Mexican 
household  almost  an  American  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  community  of  pleasm-e. 

The  Senora  came  into  the  parlour  more 
frequently,  and  in  her  own  apartments  her 
children  visited  her  with  but  slight  ceremony. 
They  discussed  all  together  their  future 
plans,  they  talked  over  a  wonderful  journey 
which  they  were  to  take  in  company  to  New 
Orleans,  and  Washington,  and  New  York, 
and  perhaps  even  to  London  and  Paris — who 
could  tell,  if  the  Senora  would  be  so  good  as 
to  enjoy  herself  ?  They  ate  more  together, 
they  got  into  the  habit  of  congregating  about 
the  same  hearthstone ;  it  was  the  Senora's 
first  real  experience  of  domestic  life. 

In  about  six  days  the  Mexican  forces  left 
the  city.  The  terms  of  surrender  granted 
General  Cos  struck  the  Mexicans  with  a 
kind  of  wonder.  They  had  fought  with  the 
express  declaration  that  they  would  take  no 
American  prisoners,  yet  the  Americans  not 
only  permitted  Cos  and  his  troops  to  leave 
under  parole  of  honom*,  but  gave  them  their 
arms  and  sufficient  ammunition  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  Indians  on  their 
joitrney  home.  They  allowed  them  also  all 
their  private  property,  they  furnished 
them  with  the  provisions  necessary  to  reach 
the  Rio  Grande,  they  took  charge  of  their 
sick  and  wounded,  they  set  all  the  Mexican 
prisoners  at  liberty — in  short,  so  great  was 
their  generosity  and  courtesy  that  the 
Mexicans  were  unable  to  comprehend  their 
motives. 

Even  Lopez  was  troubled  at  it.  "I  assure 
you,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Worth,  "they  wiU 
despise  such  civility,  they  will  not  believe  in 
its  sincerity ;  at  this  very  blessed  horn*  of 
God  they  are  accusing  the  Americans  of 
being  afraid  to  press  their  advantage  ; 
simply,  you  will  have  the  fight  to  make 
over  again  ;  I  say  this  because  I  know 
Santa  Anna." 

"  Santa  Anna  is  but  a  man,  Lopez." 

"3^6'  perdonas !  he  is,  however,  a  man 
who  knows  a  trick  more  than  the  devil. 
One  must  be  careful  of  a  bull  in  front,  of  a 
mule  behind,  and  of  a  monk  and  Santa  Anna 
on  all  sides."  At  the  word  "  monk  "  Lopez 
glanced  significantly  at  a  passing  priest,  and 
Dr.  Worth  saw  that  it  was  Fray  Ignatius. 

"  He  sprinkled  the  Mexican  troops  with 
holy  water  and  blessed  them  as  they  left  the 
city  this  morning ;  he  has  the  ear  of 
General  Cos  ;  he  is  not  a  man  to  offend,  I 
assure  you,  doctor." 

The  doctor  walked  thoughtfully  away. 
San  Antonio  was  full  of  his  friends,  yet  never 
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had  he  felt  himself  and  his  family  to  be  in  so 
much  danger.  And  the  words  of  Lopez  had 
struck  a  responding  chord  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness. The  careless  bravery,  the 
splendid  generosity  of  his  countrymen 
was  at  least  premature  ;  he  went  through 
the  city  with  observing  eyes  and  saw 
much  to  trouble  him. 

The  gates  of  the  Alamo  were  open. 
Crockett  lounged  upon  his  ride  in  the 
Plaza,  a  little  crowd  was  around  him, 
and    the    big    Tennessean    hunter    was 


"There  were  two  men  standing  on  its  roof.' 


talking  to  them.  Shouts  of  laughter,  hraras 
of  enthusiasm,  answered  the  homely  wit 
and  stirring  periods  that  had  over  and  over 
"  made  room  for  Colonel  Crockett,"  both  in 
the  Tennessean  Legislature  and  the  United 
States  Congress.  His  rifle  seemed  a  part  of 
him,  a  kind  of  third  arm.      His  confident 


manner,  his  manliness  and  bravery,  turned 
his   wit   into   wisdom  ;    the   young    fellows 
around  found  in  him  their  typical  leader. 
The  elegant  James  Bowie  was  sitting  on 

the  verandah 
of  the  Vera- 
mcndi  House, 
calmly  smok- 
ing ;  his  fair, 
handsome  face, 
clear  blue  eyes, 
and  mild  man- 
ners gave  no  in- 
dication of  the 
gigantic  physi- 
cal strength, 
and  tremendous 
coolness  and 
courage  of  the 
man  who  never 
tolerated  an 
enemy  in  his 
presence. 
Burleson  and 
Travis  were 
"  talking  under 
the  shade  of  a 
China  tree,  and 
t=  there      were 

little  groups  of 
American  soldiers  on 
every  street.    This  was 
what  he  saw,  and  yet  a 
terrible  sense  of  insecurity 
oppressed  him. 

The  city,  moreover,  was 
not  settling  to  its  usual 
business,  though  there 
were  many  preparations  for 
public  and  private  enter- 
tainments. After  passing 
Colonel  Bowie,  he  met 
David  Burnett ;  the  shrewd 
statesman  from  New  Jersey 
had  a  shadow  upon  his  face. 
He  stopped  Dr.  Worth  and  spoke 
frankly  to  him  :  "  We  are  in  greater  danger 
now  than  when  we  were  under  fire,"  he 
said  ;  "  Santa  Anna  will  come  on  us  like 
a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  I  wish 
Houston  loiew  our  position  as  it  really  is. 
We  must  either  have  more  men  to  defend 
this  city,  or  we  must  blow  up  the  Alamo  and 
be  ready  to  leave  it  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  Why  were  such  favourable  terms  given 
to  General  Cos  and  his  troops?  I  cannot 
understand  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you  aa  amazing  fact.  When 
Cos  ran  up  that  white  flag  on  the  Alamo  we 
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had  not  a  single  round  of  ammunition  left ; 
complaisance  was  necessary  until  Cos  made 
over  to  us  the  Mexican  arms,  ammunition, 
property,  and  money." 

Worth  turned  and  looked  at  the  fort.  A 
great  red  flag,  on  which  was  the  word 
T-E-X-A-S,  floated  from  its  battlements, 
and  there  were  two  men  standing  on  its 
roof  "s^ith  their  faces  westward. 

"  They  are  the  look-outs,"  said  Burnett, 
"  and  we  have  scouts  through  the  surround- 
ing country ;  but  Santa  Anna  will  come, 
when  he  comes,  with  tens  of  thousands." 

"  And  there  is  a  line  where  even  the  coolest 
courage  and  the  most  brilliant  bravery  suc- 
cumb to  mere  numbers,  eh  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,  doctor." 

"Where  is  Houston?" 

"  On  the  Brazos,  at  the  small  to-^na  of 
Washington.  The  Council  have  established 
headquarters  there." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
ringing  of  a  little  bell  and  the  doleful  sup- 
plications of  a  priest  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
idle  men  and  women.  He  was  begging, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  alms  to 
say  masses  for  the  soul  of  an  mifortunate 
who  had  not  left  a  paso  for  his  burial.  He 
droned  on,  and  no  one  noticed  him  until 
James  BoAvie  stretched  his  tall  figure, 
sauntered  up  to  the  monk,  and  dropped  a 
gold  piece  into  his  cap.  He  did  not  stay  to 
hear  the  exclamations  and  the  gracias,  but, 
with  steps  that  rang  like  metal  upon  metal, 
took  his  way  to  the  Alamo. 

However,  dangers  postponed  make  the 
most  timorous  indifi'erent  to  them ;  and 
when  General  Cos  did  not  return,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  Santa  Anna,  every  one 
began  to  take  up  their  ordinary  life  again. 
The  temper  of  the  Americans  also  encouraged 
this  disposition.  They  were  discovered 
neither  to  be  bloodthirsty  nor  cannibals. 
It  was  even  seen  that  they  enjoyed  the 
fandango  and  the  mtmte  tables,  and  that  a 
proposition  for  a  bull  fight  at  Christmas  was 
not  opposed  by  them. 

And  in  spite  of  all  anxieties  there  were 
many  sweet  and  unusual  pleasures  in  the 
IVorth  home.  The  discipline  of  the  troops 
was  so  lenient  that  Dare  and  Luis,  one  or 
both,  were  generally  there  in  the  evenings  ; 
their  turns  as  scouts  or  watchmen  at  the 
Alamo  only  made  more  delightful  the  hours 
when  they  were  exempted  from  these  duties. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  had  been  released  from 
all  obligations  but  those  pertaining  to  his 
profession,  and  Antonia  noticed  that  he  spent 
every  hour  he  could  spare  with  the  Senora ; 


for  some  reason  he  appeared  determined  to 
strengthen  his  influence  over  her. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  old  city  was  very 
gay.  The  churches  were  decorated,  and 
splendidly  dressed  men  and  women  passed 
in  and  out  with  smiles  and  congratulations. 
The  fandangoes  and  the  gambling  houses 
were  all  open.  From  the  huertas  aroimd 
great  numbers  of  families  had  come  to 
receive  absolution  and  keep  the  Nativity. 
Their  rich  clothing  and  air  of  idleness  gave 
a  holiday  feeling  to  the  streets,  noisy  with 
the  buzzing  of  the  guitar,  the  metallic  throb 
of  the  citara,  the  murmurs  of  voices,  and  the 
cries  of  the  hawkers.  Priests,  Mexicans, 
Lidians,  and  Americans  touched  each  other 
on  the  narrov/  thoroughfares ;  but  that  in- 
describable feeling  of  good-will  which  comes 
with  Christmas  pervaded  the  atmosphere, 
and  gave,  even  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
danger,  a  sense  of  anticipated  pleasure. 

At  the  Worth  residence  there  was  a  house- 
hold feast.  The  Senora  and  her  daughters 
were  in  full  dress,  they  were  waiting  for  the 
dear  ones  who  had  promised  to  join  them  at 
the  Angelus.  One  by  one  the  houses  around 
were  illuminated,  parties  of  simple  musicians 
began  to  pass  each  other  continually — they 
were  going  to  serenade  the  Blessed  Mary  all 
night  long.  As  Antonia  closed  the  balcony 
window  half-a-dozen  of  these  yomig  boys 
passed  the  garden  hedge,  singing  to  the 
clicking  of  their  castanets — • 

"This  is  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
No  sleep  from  night  to  moru, 
The  Virgin  is  iu  travail. 
At  twelve  will  The  Child  be  born." 

Luis  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  he 
caught  up  the  wild  melody  and  came  up  the 
garden  path  singing  it ;  Dare  and  the  doctor 
followed  him.  It  struck  Antonia  that  they 
were  talking  of  a  change,  or  of  something 
important ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  obser- 
vation. Isabel,  radiant  in  crimson  satin,  with 
her  white  mantilla  over  her  head,  darted  for- 
ward to  meet  Luis,  and  turned  his  song  to 
the  Virgin  into  a  little  adulation  for  herself ; 
Dare  and  the  doctor  took  Antonia's  hands, 
and  there  was  something  in  the  silent  clasp 
of  each  which  made  her  heart  tremble. 

But  she  was  not  one  of  those  foolish 
women  who  inquire  after  misfortune  ;  she 
could  wait  and  let  the  evil  news  find  her, 
and,  by  so  doing,  she  won  many  a  bright 
hour  from  the  advancing  shadows.  The 
Senora  was  in  unusual  spirits.  She 
had  obtained  a  new  confessor  — "  a 
man      of      the      most      seraphic      mind, 
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"  Then  he  stood  up  .  .  .  aud 
struck  the  key-uote." 


and,  moreover, 
so  fortunate 
as  to  be  con- 
nected with 
the  bouse 
of  Flores." 
He  had 
been  gentle 
to  her  in 
the  matter 
of  penances, 
and  had  not 
sot  lier  re- 
ligious obliga- 
tions above  her 
capacities  ; 
consequently, 
the  Senora 
had  laid 
aside  her 
peniten- 
tial gar- 
ments ; 
she  was 
in  full 
Castillian 
costume 
and  looked 
very  handsome. 
But  Antonia, 
who  had  been  in  New  York  during  those 
years  when  she  would  otherwise  have  been 
learning  how  to  wear  a  mantilla  and  use 
a  fan,  did  not  attempt  such  difficulties  of 
the  toilet ;  she  knew  that  she  would  look 
unnatural  in  them,  and  she  adhered  to  the 
American  fashions  of  her  day ;  but  in  a 
plain  frock  of  dark  satin,  trimmed  with 
minevar  bands,  she  looked  exceedingly  noble 
and  lovely. 

The  meal  was  a  very  merry  one,  and  after 
it  Lopez  Navarro  joined  the  party,  and  they 
had  music  and  dancing,  and  finally  gathered 
round  the  fire  to  hear  the  singing  of  Luis. 
He  knew  a  great  many  of  the  serenades,  and 
as  he  sung  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Babe  a 
sweeter  peace,  a  more  solemn  joy,  came  to 
each  heart ;  it  was  like  bringing  something 
of  the  bliss  of  heaven  into  the  bliss  of  earth. 
The  Senora's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  she 
dipped  her  hand  into  her  husband's,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  face  which  asked,  "  do 
you  not  also  feel  the  eternity  of  a  true  love?" 
"  How  sweet  and  wild  are  these  serenades, 
Luis,"  said  Antonia;  "I  wonder  who  wrote 
them  ?  " 

"But  then  they  were  never  written,  my 
sister ;  out  of  the  hearts  of  lonely  shepherds 
they  came — or  of  women  spinning  in  their 


quiet  houses — yes,  even  of  soldiers  in  the 
strong  places  kcc^)ing  their  watch." 

"  That  is  the  truth,  Luis,"  answered 
Isabel ;  "  and  every  Christmas  when  I  was 
in  the  convent  the  Sisters  made  a  serenade 
to  the  Virgin,  or  a  seguidilla  to  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Very  still  are  the  Sisters,  but  when 
it  comes  to  singing,  I  can  assure  you  the 
angels  might  listen." 

"  There  is  a  seguidilla  I  hear  everywhere," 
said  the  doctor,  "  and  I  never  hear  it  without 
feeling  the  better  for  listening.  It  begins, 
'  So  noble  a  Lord.'  " 

"  That  indeed  !  "  cried  Luis  ;  "  who 
knows  it  not  ?  It  is  the  seguidilla  to  our 
Blessed  Lord,  written  by  the  daughter  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  the  holy  Marccla  Carpio. 
You  know  it,  Senora  ?  " 

"  As  I  know  my  credo,  Luis." 

"And  you,  Isabel?" 

"  Since  I  was  a  little  one,  as  high  as  my 
father's  knee ;  Rachela  taught  it  to  me." 

"  And  you,  Lopez  ?  " 

"  That  is  sure,  Luis." 

"  And  I  too,"  said  Antonia  smiling. 
"  Here  is  your  mandoline,  strike  the  chords, 
and  we  will  all  sing  with  you  ;  my  father 
vnll  remember  also."  And  the  doctor 
smiled  an  assent  as  the  young  man  resigned 
Isabel's  hand  with  a  kiss,  and  swept  the 
strings  in  that  sweetness  and  power  which 
flows  in\asibly — but  none  the  less  surely — 
from  the  heart  to  the  instrument. 

"  It  is  to  my  Blessed  Lord  and  Eedeemer 
I  sing,"  he  said,  bowing  his  head.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  looked  at  his  companions,  and 
struck  the  key-note,  when  every  one  joined 
their  voices  with  his  in  the  wonderful  little 
hymn — 

So  noble  a  Lord, 
None  serves  in  vain, 
For  tlie  pay  of  my  love, 
Is  my  love's  sweet  pain. 

In  the  place  of  caresses, 
Thou  givest  me  woes, 
I  kiss  Thy  Hands 
"\^Tien  I  feel  their  blows. 

For  in  Thy  chastening. 
Is  joy  and  peace  ; 

0  Master  and  Lord  ! 

Let  Thy  blows  not  cease. 

1  die  with  longing 
Thy  face  to  see  ; 

And  sweet  is  the  anguish 
Of  death  to  me. 

For  because  Thou  lovest  me, 
Lover  of  mine  ; 
Death  can  but  niake  me 
Utterly  Thine  ! 
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Tlie  doctor  was  the  first  to  speak  after  the 
sweet  triumph  of  the  notes  had  died  away. 
"  Many  a  soul  I  have  seen  pass  away 
whispering  those  verses,"  he  said  ;  "  men 
and  women  and  Kttle  children." 

"  The  good  Marcela  in  heaven  has  that 
for  her  joy,"  answered  Luis. 

Lopez  rose  while  the  holy  influence  still 
lingered.  He  kissed  the  hands  of  every  one, 
and  held  the  doctor's  in  his  own  until  they 
reached  the  threshold.  A  more  than  usual 
farewell  took  place  there,  though  there  was 
only  a  few  whispered  words  : 

"  Farewell,  Lopez  !     I  can  trust  you  ?  " 

"  Unto  death." 

"  If  we  never  meet  again  ?  " 

"  Still  it  will  he  farewell.  Thou  art  in 
God's  care." 

Very  slowly  the  doctor  sauntered  hack  to 
the  parlour,  like  a  man  who  has  a  liea^^^ 
duty  to  do,  and  hardly  knows  how  to  begin 
it.  "But  I  will  tell  Maria  first,"  he 
whispered,  and  then  he  opened  the  door  and 
saw  the  Senora  bidding  her  children  good- 
night. 

"  What  a  happy  time  we  have  had,"  she 
"  I    shall    never    for!?et    it. 


was 


saymg  , 


Lideed,  my  dears,  you  see  how  satisfactory 
it  is  to  be  religious.  When  we  talk  of  the 
saints  and  the  angels  they  come  round  us  to 
listen  to  what  we  say ;  accordingly,  we  are 
full  of  peace  and  pleasure.  I  know  that, 
because  I  heard  Fray — I  heard  a  very  good 
man  say  so." 

She  smiled  happily  at  her  husband  as  she 
took  his  arm,  and  twice  as  they  went  slowly 
upstairs  together  she  lifted  her  face  for  his 
kiss.  Her  gentleness  and  afl'ection  made  it 
hard  for  him  to  speak ;  but  there  were  words 
to  be  said  that  could  be  no  longer  delayed, 
and  when  he  had  closed  the  room  door  he 
took  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  eyes  that  told  her  all. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Roberto,"  she 
whispered. 

"  My  love  1  yes  I  To-night — this  very 
hour,  I  must  go  !  Luis  and  Dare  also.  Do 
not  weep,  I  entreat  you !  My  heart  is 
heavy,  and  your  tears  I  cannot  bear." 

Then  she  answered  with  a  noble  com- 
posure :  "  I  will  give  you  smiles  and  kisses, 
my  good  Roberto,  so  true  and  kind ;  I  will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  you.  Nay,  but  you  must 
not  weep,  Roberto." 

It  was  true  ;  quite  unconsciously  the 
troubled  husband  and  father  was  weepnig. 

"  I  fear  to  leave  you,  dear  Maria,  all  is  so 
uncertain  ;  I  can  only  ask  you  two  favours — 
if  you  will  grant  them,  you  will  do  all  that 


can  be  done  to  send  me  away  with  hope. 
Will  you  promise  me  to  have  nothing  to 
do  whatever  "with  Fray  Ignatius,  and  to 
resist  every  attempt  he  may  make  to  induce 
you  to  go  into  a  religious  house  of  any 
kind?" 

"  I  promise  you,  Roberto  ;  by  my  Mother's 
Cross,  I  promise  you  !  " 

"  Again,  dear  Maria,  if  you  should  be  in 
any  danger,  promise  me  that  you  ■^ill  do  as 
Antonia  and  Lopez  Navarro  think  wisest  and 
best." 

"  Go  with  God,  my  husband;  go  with  God 
in  a  good  hour ;  all  you  -wdsh  I  will  do." 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her, 
and  she  whispered  amid  her  tender  farewells 
to  himself,  messages  to  her  sons,  but 
especially  to  Juan.  "  Will  you  see  Juan  ? 
If  you  do,  tell  him  I  repent.  I  send  him  a 
thousand  blessings.  Ah,  the  dear  one,  kiss 
him  for  me,  Roberto  ;  tell  him  how  much  I 
love  him,  Roberto ;  how  I  sorrow  because 
I  was  cross  to  him  ;  my  precious  one,  my 
good  son,  who  always  loved  me  so  dearly  !  " 

At  length  Isabel  came  in  to  weep  in  her 
mother's  arms.  "Luis  is  going  away,"  she 
cried.  The  father  felt  a  momentary  keen 
pang  of  jealousy.  "  I  am  going  also,  Queri- 
iUta,''  he  said  mournfully.  Then  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  bewailed  her 
bad  fortune  :  "  If  I  were  the  Almighty  God 
I  would  not  give  Love  and  then  take  it 
away,"  she  murmured ;  "I  would  give  orders 
that  the  good  people  should  always  be  happy ; 
I  would  not  let  men  like  Santa  Anna  live, 
he  is  a  measureless  monster,  and  ought  to  go 
to  purgatory,  at  the  very  least." 

While  the  Senora  soothed  her  complaining 
the  doctor  left.  One  troubled  glance  of  a 
great  love  he  cast  backward  from  the  door 
ere  he  closed  it  behind  him,  and  then  his 
countenance  suddenly  changed.  Stern  and 
strong  it  grew,  mth  a  glow  of  anger  in  the 
steel-blue  eyes  that  gave  an  entirely  new 
character  to  it. 

He  called  Antonia  into  his  study,  and 
talked  with  her  of  the  crisis  which  was  ap- 
proaching, and  of  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
in  it ;  he  showed  her  the  places  in  which  his 
gold  coin  was  hidden,  he  told  her  on  whom 
to  rely  in  any  emergency. 

"  We  have  sure  information  that  General 
Urrea,  with  the  vanguard  of  a  large  Mexican 
army,  will  be  here  next  month  ;  Santa  Anna 
will  follow  him  quickly.  Y^'ou  see  the  city 
must  either  be  defended  or  our  men  must 
retreat.  I  am  going  to  Houston  with  this 
dilemma,  Luis  and  Dare  will  join  Fannin  at 
Goliad.     Now,  my  dear  child,  you  have  my 
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"  The  beat  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  gradually  died  away." 


place  to  fill ;  if  Santa  Anna  takes  possession 
of  San  Antonio  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  If  we  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way 
I  will  keep  very  quiet  within  our  own  home." 

"  If  Fray  Ignatius  attempts  to  interfere 
with  you,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  fly  from  him,  and  take  Isabel  and 
mi  madre  with  me.'' 


"That  is  your  only  safety.  I  shall 
hear  if  the  Americans  desert  the  city, 
then  I  will  send  your  brother  Thomas, 
if  by  any  possibility  it  can  be  done,  to 
guard  you  to  the  Eastern  settlements ; 
but  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  this — 
there  may  be  no  time — it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  ;  Lopez  Navarro  will 
help  you  all  he  can,  and  Ortiz — you 
may  always  rely  on  Ortiz." 

"  My  father,  I  cannot  trust  Ortiz  ; 
every  man  is  a  master  to  a  peon  ;  he 
would  mean  to  do  kindly,  but  his 
cowardice  might  make  him  false." 

"  Ortiz  is  no  peon,  he  is  a  Mexican 
officer  of  high  rank  whom  Santa  Anna 
ordered  to  be  shot.  I  saved  his  life. 
He  wears  the  clothes  of  a  peon — that  is 
necessary — but  he  has  the  honour  and 
gratitude  of  a  gentleman  beneath  them. 
If  necessary,  trust  Ortiz  fully.  One 
thing  above  all  others  remember — jiiiild 
before  a  convent." 

"  Flight !  yes,  death  before  it !  I 
promise  you,  father,  when  we  meet 
again,  you  shaU  say,  '  well  done, 
Antonia  ! '  " 

It   was   now  about   midnight ;   they 
went   back  to  the  parlour  ;    Luis  and 
Dare  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  they  Avere 
bent  forward,  close  together  over  it,  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice  ;  they  rose  when  the 
doctor  spoke  and  silently  kissed  Antonia. 
"It  will  be  a  hard  ride  now,"  said 
the  doctor ;    and   Dare   answered   me- 
chanically, "but  we  shall  manage  it." 
He  held  Antonia's  hand,  and  she  went 
with  the:n  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Their     horses    were     standing    ready 
saddled,  silently  the  men  mounted,  in 
a  moment  they  had  passed  the  gate,  and 
the   beat  of  their  horses'   hoofs   gradually 
died  away. 

But  all  through  the  clear  spaces  of  the 
sky  the  Christmas  bells  were  ringing,  and 
the  serenaders  were  musically  telling  each 
other — 

At  twelve  will  Tlic  Child  be  boru. 


\  Ktieel  to  hT^4e 

'Ewt  kn«w  T5ot  wl\?i  tc^^^ie: 
1  cannot  fell 

yJh^i    lb  Ml   b<J  ill  OT  \v/ell : 

B^'t  ^s  1  looK 

1  fee   \  lovje 

^Totn-whicK^  1  C^-Tinot    move  ^ 

In  tl\i3  •■  TH;y  Will  »)  -BEJTE.  : 
So  wuld-e    1   fiTMe 

Otjlic  bKs;e  Tl\"nie  ov/ti^  v/34g 
}r\   eV<?Yie     Ihing, 

My  >ll-v;ife   LoR^T)  ;cnd  K.>WCb: 

\-n^n   to  ai^e  THEE  ^Vce; 
This.  Iibeihe 

^lone  I  Afke  of  THLL, 
Tl{i3    one-lje    ^'He  _ 

H\vc  THJ  wa-ie    fieTfecHie  . 
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THE   PARABLE   OF   HAGGAI. 

By  SAMUEL  COX,   D.D. 


tlie  Jews  returned  from  their 
long  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  first 
public  task  to  which  they  addressed  them- 
selves was  that  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  ; 
for  the  Temple  was  the  palace  of  their  Divine 
King,'  and  how  could  He  come  and  dwell 
among  them  till  they  had  built  a  House  for 
Him '?  For  a  while  they  prosecuted  this 
task  with  energy  and  goodwill:  "They 
offered  freely  for  the  House  of  God,  to  set  it 
up  in  its  place."  But  they  were  few,  and 
poor,  and  weak.  The  fields  round  about 
Jerusalem,  long  desolate  and  untilled,  had 
been  overrun  with  weeds  and  thorns.  The 
jungle  had  to  be  cleared  off,  the  land  to  be 
ploughed  and  sown  and  tended.  The  city, 
too,  was  a  heap  of  dismantled  and  blackened 
stones  ;  and  amid  the  ruins  they  had  to  cut 
streets,  to  build  and  furnish  homes  for 
themselves.  And  there  were  many  enemies. 
The  barbarous  and  insolent  Samaritans, 
with  their  Arabian  allies,  often  plundered 
their  fields  of  the  scanty  harvests  they  had 
laboriously  reared,  or  rode  into  their  un- 
walled  city  to  rob  and  burn  and  kill.  The 
very  seasons  seemed  to  fight  against  them. 
Blight  and  mildew  and  hail  smote  all  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  in  so  much  that,  if 
they  went  to  a  stack  of  sheaves  from  which 
they  hoped  to  get  twenty  measm-es  of  corn, 
when  it  was  threshed  it  yielded  no  more 
than  ten  ;  and  when  they  went  to  a  wine  vat, 
thinking  the  grapes  crushed  in  it  would 
yield  at  least  fifty  measures  of  wine,  they 
could  draw  from  it  no  more  than  twenty 
(Hag.  ii.  lG-17).  Within  a  few  months  of 
their  arrival  ua  Jerusalem  they  lost  heart, 
and  ceased  from  the  work  they  had  begun. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  been 
laid ;  blocks  of  stone  had  been  carted  from 
the  quarries,  and  stacks  of  timber  from  the 
cedar  forests  of  Lebanon  ;  and  then  the 
builders  left  their  unfinished  task,  not  to 
resume  it  for  fourteen  years. 

We  cannot  be  much  surprised  that  men, 
the  conditions  of  whose  life  were  so  hard 
and  threatening,  thought  rather  of  them- 
selves and  how  they  were  to  live  than  of 
God  their  King  and  how  they  might  honour 
Him.  We  should  have  pitied  rather  than 
have  blamed  them  had  we  not  learned  from 
the  prophet  (Chap.  i.  4-11)  that,  haixl  as  the 
times  were,  many  of  the  Jews  had  not  found 
them  so  hard  but  that  they  had  contrived  to 
build   sumptuous  houses,    wainscoted   with 


cedar,  for  themselves  in  the  very  years  in 
which  they  suffered  the  Lord's  House  to  lie 
waste  ;  did  we  not  also  learn  from  him  that 
the  heavens  Avould  not  have  withheld  their 
dew  from  them,  nor  the  earth  her  fruit,  had 
they  been  faithful  to  their  task  and  mission. 
The  fact  was  that,  because  all  things  did  not 
at  once  go  to  their  mind,  they  had  begun  to 
distrust  God,  to  think  it  was  vain  to  serve 
Him  ;  and  the  calamities  that  fell  on  them 
were  dix'ine  judipncnts  on  this  sin — i.e.,  they 
were  intended  to  correct  it,  to  teach  them 
their  entire  dependence  on  Him,  to  convince 
them  that  they  could  not  thrive  until 
He  came  to  dwell  among  them  and  bless 
them. 

As  they  were  slow  to  learn  the  lesson,  as 
they  had  not  learned  it  in  fourteen  years  of 
want  and  misery,  as  they  seemed  insensible 
to  the  logic  of  events,  God  moved  Haggai  to 
put  the  lesson  into  words  so  simple  and 
direct  that  they  could  not  fail  to  apprehend 
it.  In  the  second  year  of  Darius  (u.c.  520, 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  having  been 
laid  B.C.  534),  when  they  were  assembled  to 
keep  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  the 
prophet  appeared  among  them  to  reprove 
them  for  their  lack  of  faith  and  of  public 
spirit,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  cause  of 
all  their  misery  was  that,  while  every  one  of 
them  would  "  run  for  his  own  house  " — i.e., 
show  the  utmost  eagerness  to  complete  and 
adorn  it — they  suffered  the  House  of  God  to 
lie  waste.  The  occasion  was  admirably 
chosen ;  for  at  this  Feast  the  Jews  would 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  they  would 
meet  within  the  foundations  of  the  Temple, 
amid  the  piles  of  stones  and  the  timber  stacks 
which  lay  there  weather-stained  and  unused, 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  And  as  the 
prophet  spoke  they  must  have  felt  as  though 
the  very  Temple  itself  had  found  a  voice, 
and  was  pleading  with  them,  as  though  the 
neglected  beams  and  stones  were  crying  out 
against  them  and  charging  them  with  their 
sin.  Thus  reinforced,  the  prophet  did  not 
plead  in  vain.  "  They  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  did  according  to  the  order  of 
Haggai  the  prophet,  since  their  God  had 
sent  him."  Once  more  they  began  to  build  ; 
they  worked  hard  and  zealously  at  the  House 
of  the  Lord  their  God. 

But  once  more  their  zeal  soon  languished, 
and  their  hearts  were  clouded  with  care. 
Within  a  month  of  the  Feast  of  the  New 
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Moon  they  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  tills  latter  feast,  as  it  celebrated  the  in- 
gathering of  the  fi"uits  of  the  orchard  and 
the  vineyard,  was,  as  the  vintage  usually  is 
in  wine-growing  countries,  a  season  of 
hilarity  and  mirth.  Both  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  of  this  year,  however,  had  been 
miserably  scanty  and  disappointing.  They 
had  so'^Ti  much  and  brought  in  little ;  they 
had  eaten,  but  had  not  had  enough ;  they 
had  drunk,  but  had  not  been  full.  A  blight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  grain  and  on  the 
vines,  on  "all  that  the  ground  brought  forth  " 
and  on  "  all  the  labour  of  their  hands."  As 
they  gathered  on  the  Temple  hill  to  eat  and 
di'iuk  and  praise  the  Lord,  instead  of  rising 
into  a  strengthening  joy  they  brooded  with 
an  anxious  and  a  weakening  care  over  the  piti- 
ful result  of  all  their  toils.  As  they  ate  their 
scanty  food  and  drank  the  poor  wine  of  the 
year,  they  sadly  recalled  the  abundance 
which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  and  doubted 
whether  God  had  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious 
unto  them.  The  old  men  spoke  of  the 
former  House,  dilated  on  its  magnificence, 
and  predicted  that,  even  if  the  present 
House  should  ever  be  completed,  it  would  be 
as  nothing  to  that. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  despair,  and  desisting 
from  a  work  which  seemed  worth  but  little 
even  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  To  save 
them  from  despair  Haggai  speaks  another 
word  from  the  Lord  to  them.  In  effect  he 
said  (Chap.  ii.  1-9)— "  What  though  the 
House  seemed  as  nothing  in  their  eyes  ? 
The  "Word  of  the  Lord  was  still  with  them, 
and  the  Spirit  which  gives  life  to  the  Word. 
How,  then,  should  God  have  forgotten  them, 
or  have  left  off  to  be  gracious  to  them,  when 
He  still  spoke  to  them  by  prophets,  and  still 
put  His  Spirit  into  their  hearts  ?  What  did 
it  matter  that  the  Temple  was  small  if  it  was 
big  enough  to  hold  God  ?  Was  not  a  living 
spiritual  Presence  better  than  gold  and  silver  ? 
Nay,  as  they  had  God  with  them,  would  not 
even  the  silver  and  the  gold  come  in  due 
time  ? ' '  With  these  bright  words  and  such  as 
these,  the  prophet  brought  back  the  glow  of 
hope  into  their  despondent  hearts,  and  sent 
them  to  their  work  with  rekindled  courage 
and  zeal. 

And  now  for  two  months  in  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  fields  had  to  be 
ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown,  and  the  young 
vines  planted,  they  laboured  faithfully  at  the 
growing  structure.  By  this  fidelity  they 
fitted  themselves  to  receive  a  fresh  assurance 
that,  if  they  were  true  to  God,  He  would  be 


true  to  them.  Possibly  they  were  once  more 
depressed  in  spirit  and  of  a  careful  heart,  and 
therefore  needed  such  an  assurance.  For 
now  that  the  seed  was  sown,  there  was  no 
more  corn  in  their  granaries,  the  last  harvest 
having  been  so  scanty.  Hungry  times  were 
upon  them  and  before  them,  and  hungry 
men  are  apt  to  be  hopeless,  if  not  desperate, 
men.  How  could  they  tell  but  that  the  next 
harvest  would  be  as  poor  and  insufficient  as 
those  of  recent  years  ?  Once  more,  perhaps, 
they  might  toil  and  wait  in  vain,  although 
they  were  building  a  House  for  their  King. 

To  these  spoken,  or  unspoken,  fears, 
Haggai  replies  :  "  No,  your  deficient  harvests 
were  simply  a  punishment  of  your  neglect  of 
God  and  of  His  House  ;  now  that  the  sin  is  at 
an  end  the  punishment  is  also  at  an  end  " 
(Chap.  ii.  14-19).  This  was  the  very 
assurance  the  Jews  required  in  order  that 
they  might  both  bear  the  hardships  of  this 
hungry  winter  with  patience  and  that  they 
might  build  up  the  Temple  with  diligence. 
And,  therefore,  Haggai  is  not  content  with 
simply  putting  it  into  the  most  emphatic 
words  he  can  command.  Li  order  to 
impress  it  still  more  deeply  on  their  minds 
he  sets  them  to  enact  and  to  consider 
the  parable  which  forms  the  most  striking 
and  singular  passage  of  his  whole  prophecy 
(Chap.  ii.  11-13). 

He  sends  them  twice  to  the  priests  to  ask 
two  separate  questions  of  them.  Thej'  are 
to  ask,  first — "  Whether  if  a  man  should 
carry  sacred  flesh — i.e.,  the  flesh  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice— in  the  skirt  of  his 
garment  and  should  touch  bread  with  his 
skirt,  or  pottage,  or  wine,  or  oil,  or  any  kind 
of  food,  it  would  thereby  be  sanctified  ?  " 
The  people  go  and  put  this  question  to  the 
priests,  and  the  priests,  on  due  consideration 
and  in  strict  accordance  "svith  the  Mosaic 
law  (Leviticus  vi.  27),  reply:  "  No;  the  skirt 
of  the  garment  which  holds  the  sacred  flesh 
is  itself  made  sacred,  but  it  does  not  hallow 
aught  that  it  touches."  The  people  bring 
back  the  answer  to  Haggai,  and  he  sends 
them  to  ask  another  question  of  the  priests. 
They  go,  and  now  they  ask:  "Whether  a 
man,  who  has  himself  been  defiled  by  contact 
with  a  dead  body,  defiles  any  and  every  kind 
of  food  he  happens  to  touch."  The  priests 
consider,  and  then,  still  in  full  accordance 
with  the  law  (Numbers  xix.  22),  they  reply  : 
' '  Yes ;  whatever  he  touches  becomes  thereby 
unclean."  The  people  bring  back  this 
answer  also  to  Haggai,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  eager  to  hear  what  he  Avould  make  of 
the  priestly  decisions.     As  they  went  to  the 
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priests  tliey  would  be  sure  to  discuss  each  of 
the  questions  aud  try  to  solve  it  for  them- 
selves, and  as  they  came  back  they  would 
speculate  on  the  motive  of  the  prophet  in 
sending  them,  and  be  all  agog  to  learn  in 
what  way  he  would  use  the  answers. 

The  use  he  made  of  them  was  so  simple  and 
obvious  that,  in  all  probability,  the  people 
failed  to  anticipate  it.  What  he  wanted 
to  impress  on  them  was  that  they  themselves 
were  like  both  the  men  in  his  parable,  instead 
of  being  as  they  had  assumed,  like  only  one 
of  them,  and  that  they  had  drawn  a  false  in- 
ference from  their  resemblance  to  him.  Both 
the  man  who  carried  flesh  from  the  altar  in 
the  skirt  of  his  garment,  and  the  man  who 
had  defiled  himself  by  touching  a  corpse, 
were  types,  glasses  in  which  they  might  see 
themselves.  They,  the  Jews,  were  both  holy 
and  unholy,  both  clean  and  unclean,  and 
their  holiness  did  not  sanctify  all  that  they 
touched,  while  their  xmcleanness  did  infect 
all  the  labour  of  their  hands.  They  were 
the  elect  people  ;  to  them  pertained  "  the 
sonship  and  the  Shekinah,  and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises " ;  but 
they  were  chosen  and  exceptionally  gifted, 
not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  that 
in  them  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
might  be  blessed.  In  this  sense  they 
were  holy  imto  the  Lord  ;  they  carried 
a  sacred  deposit  in  their  skirt ;  they  were 
entrusted  with  the  life  and  hope  of  the  world. 
But  from  this  high  and  sacred  calling  they 
had  drawn  an  illogical  and  misleading 
inference.  They  had  assumed  that,  because 
they  were  called  to  bear  and  guard  this  sacred 
treasure,  they  would  convey  a  sacred  im- 
munity from  harm  to  all  they  touched  ;  that 
the  seed  they  sowed  and  the  trees  they 
planted  would  thrive,  and  that  they  would 
gather  in  an  abundance  of  corn  and  wine  and 
oil.  They  had  expected  to  prosper  in  their 
personal  and  national  interests,  simply 
because  God  had  committed  to  their  keeping 
the  law  of  truth  and  the  hope  of  redemption 
which  were  to  become  the  common  property 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  quite  apart  from 
their  personal  character  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  trust.  By  comparing  them  to  the  man 
who  carried  sacred  flesh  in  his  skirt  from 
the  altar  to  the  table,  but  did  not  therefore 
sanctify  that  against  which  his  garment 
brushed,  Haggai  taught  them  tliat  the 
election  of  God  was  not  of  itself  any 
guarantee  of  prosperity,  that  it  did  not 
necessarily  involve  a  blessing  on  all  they 
did.     Before  they  could  hope  to  receive  that 


blessing  they  must  be  true  to  their  high 
calling  and  election,  they  must  serve  the 
God  who  had  chosen  them,  and  hfcp  the 
law  which  He  had  entrusted  to  their  hands. 
And  they  had  not  been  true  to  Him,  or  to 
His  law.  They  had  lost  their  sanctity  by 
the  sins  with  which  they  had  defiled  them- 
selves, just  as  the  cleanest  Hebrew  lost  his 
purity  the  moment  he  touched  a  corpse. 
For  the  last  fourteen  years  they  had  been 
forgetting  God  and  their  duty  to  Him  ;  they 
had  let  His  House  lie  waste  while  they  ran 
every  man  to  build  his  own  house,  to  pursue  his 
o^^■n  private  and  selfish  interests.  This  moral 
uncleanness,  which  had  worked  and  spread 
like  an  infection  through  the  whole  people, 
had  taken  visible  and  corrective  form  in  the 
blight,  and  the  mildew,  and  the  hail  which 
had  destroyed  their  harvests.  Themselves 
unclean,  everything  they  touched  became 
unclean,  all  the  work  of  their  hands,  and 
even  the  very  sacrifices  they  laid  on  the 
altar.  Only  as  they  put  away  this  unclean- 
ness,  only  as  they  became  pure  by  obedience, 
could  they  hope  to  gain  the  good  of  their 
election  and  privilege.  They  must  cease  to 
be  like  the  man  who  had  touched  a  corpse, 
before  tli.^y  could  know  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  who  carried  sacred  flesh  in  the  skirt 
of  his  garment.  In  fine,  they  must  keep  the 
law  which  they  were  to  give  to  the  world, 
before  they  could  hope  that  all  things  would 
go  well  with  them. 

Now  here  we  have  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  all  ages.  No  one  who  has 
"  set  his  heart  on  his  ways,"  no  one  who 
has  thoughtfully  considered  himself,  can  fail 
to  have  discovered  that  there  are  at  least 
two  men  in  him,  the  inward  man  of  the 
heart  and  the  outward  man  of  the  senses  ; 
and  two  laws,  the  law  of  his  mind,  which 
delights  in  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of 
sin,  which  is  written  on  his  members. 
TheexperienceofSt.  Paul  (Romans  vii.  14-2-4) 
is  reflected  in  the  consciousness  of  all  who 
are  trying  to  live  a  good  life.  Like  him,  and 
because  of  the  same  duality  of  nature,  we 
often  do  that  which  we  hate,  and  cannot  do 
that  which  we  approve  ;  the  will  is  present 
with  us  but  not  the  power  to  perform  ;  the 
good  we  would,  that  we  do  not ;  and  the  evil 
we  would  not,  that  we  do. 

"We  have  made  his  discovery,  I  say — that 
two  men,  two  laws,  two  powers,  are  at  strife 
within  us,  and  that  it  is  because  we  are  men 
of  two  mmds  that  we  are  so  unstable  in  our 
ways.  And  yet  how  commonly  we  forget  the 
discovery.  There  is  no  one  of  us,  I  suppose, 
who  does  not  at  times  bemoan  himself  thus: 
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"  I  try  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  to 
remember  God  and  to  keep  His  command- 
ments. And  many  promises  are  made  to  the 
good.  "Why,  then,  are  not  these  promises 
fulfilled?  Why  am  I  so  wretched  or  so 
afSicted  ?  Why  do  all  my  labours  win  so 
poor  a  reward  ?  Why  do  I  do  nothing  to 
purpose,  not  even  the  good  I  try  to  do  ? 
I  reach  no  end  at  which  I  aim,  or,  if  I  do, 
it  disappoints  me.  If  I  labour  at  any  good 
work,  no  good  comes  of  it.  If  I  teach,  few, 
if  any,  are  the  better  for  my  teaching.  If  I 
sacrifice  myself,  my  time,  my  money,  my 
energies,  my  affections,  my  chances  in  life, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  they  seem 
but  little  the  better  for  it,  and  I  mu  no 
thanks,  no  sympathy.  If  I  set  myself  to 
cultivate  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the 
spiritual  hfe,  I  make  no  way ;  I  remain  as 
weak  as  ever ;  I  am  as  easily  overcome  of 
evil ;  I  am  never  safe." 

Such  language  as  this,  varying  with  our 
varying  moods,  is  familiar  to  most  of  us. 
But  the  moment  we  reflect  on  it,  we  see  it  is 
based  on  a  false  assumption,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  two 
men  and  have  become  one.  We  are  like 
the  Jews.  Because  we  carry  a  sacred 
deposit  and  hope  in  our  hearts  we  fancy  that 
all  will  go  well  with  us,  that  we  shall  reach 
our  ends  and  rest  in  them.  We  forget  that 
we  are  also  like  the  man  who  had  touched  a 
corpse,  that  the  infection  of  evil  still  cleaves 
to  us.  We  reason  as  though  we  w^ere 
already  perfect,  as  though  we  could  do  the 
good  we  would,  and  not  do  the  evil  we  hate  ; 
as  though  we  had  possessed  ourselves  of  the 
power  to  perform  that  which  is  good  as  well 
as  to  will  it ;  as  though  the  inward  man  of 
the  heart  had  absorbed  and  transfigured  the 
outward  man  of  the  flesh,  and  there  were  no 
law  of  sin  in  us  counterworking  the  law  of 


life.  And,  therefore,  we  need  to  bear  Haggai's 
parable  in  mind,  or  the  truth  it  sets  forth. 

God  will,  and  does,  do  good  to  them  that 
are  good.  Under  His  benign  and  righteous 
government,  the  righteous  must  and  will 
flourish.  But  what  are  we  that  w^e  should 
look  for  nothing  but  good  at  His  hands  ? 
Are  we  so  true  to  our  high  calling,  so  complete 
in  righteousness,  that  we  can  reasonably  hope 
that  whatsoever  we  do  shall  prosper  '?  Do 
not  the  taints  of  evil  and  imperfection  still 
cling  to  us  ?  Is  not  our  will  still  weak  and 
erring  ;  and  even  when  the  will  to  do  good  is 
present  with  us,  do  we  always  find  the  power 
to  perform  ?  And  if  the  infections  of  evil 
still  pollute  and  weaken  us,  what  better 
thing  for  us  can  God  do  than  to  send  the 
sorrows  that  will  purify  us  and  give  us 
health  ?  If  we  are  so  imperfect  in  goodness, 
what  lander  thing  can  He  do  than  expose  us 
to  the  suffering  which  will  make  us  perfect  ? 

Our  great  hope  in  this  inward  strife  is 
that  of  St.  Paul.  Only  Christ  Jesus  can 
deliver  us  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ; 
only  He  can  miite  our  hearts  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  give  the  victory  to  the  man  of  the 
heart.  When  He  is  formed  in  lis,  when  we 
fully  know  the  power  of  His  death  and  of  His 
resurrection,  when  we  are  satisfied  with  His 
likeness,  we  shall  be  perfect  in  the  Perfect 
Man,  and  shall  no  longer  need  the  corrections 
of  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  loss.  Meantime, 
let  this  be  our  consolation :  that  all  the 
trials  we  are  called  to  endure,  like  the 
blight,  and  mildew,  and  hail,  which  smote 
the  hopes  of  the  Jews,  are  designed  for  our 
good,  are  meant  to  bring  back  our  thoughts 
to  the  God  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  to 
constrain  and  enable  us  to  keep  the 
commandments  we  are  too  prone  to  break, 
and  to  make  us  perfect  in  the  obedience  in 
which  we  too  commonly  fail. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AELIY  CHAPLAIN. 

By  the  Author  of  "Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 

Part  III. 


IT  is,  of  course,  true  that  those  who  are 
healthy  and  happy  ought  to  think  of 
God  quite  as  much  as  the  sick  and  sorrowful, 
but  this  unfortunately  they  do  not  do,  so 
it  is  in  military  hospitals  that  chaplains 
generally  find  most  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness. I  have  had  in  my  time  a  considerable 
amount  of  hospital  experience,  for,  besides 
seeing  the  ordinary  hospitals  which  are  at 


every  station  and  with  which  every  chaplain 
is  acquainted,  I  was  for  nearly  two  years  at  the 
Eoyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  which  is 
not  only  the  largest  military,  but  the  largest 
hospital  of  any  kind,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
existence.  It  is  the  longest  building  in 
England,  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  ten 
yards  long.  It  can  accommodate,  without 
any  alteration  being  made  in  present  arrange- 
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ments,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  patients ; 
while,  if  necessity  arose,  as  many  as  two 
thousand  could  be  treated  by  turning  the 
numerous  offices  and  barrack  rooms  into 
wards. 

So  merciful  is  God  that  He  is  willing  to 
pardon  all  who  repent,  even  though  their 
repentance  comes  only  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
but  how  many  people  do  repent  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ?  At  Nctlcy  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  men  dying,  but  except  in  two 
instances  I  could  not  discover  that  any  of 
them  were  the  least  concerned  about  their 
souls  or  what  was  to  become  of  them  after 
death.  I  believe  that  if  people  put  off  the 
consideration  of  religion  to  their  last  hour 
they  do  not  think  of  it  then ;  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  dying  person  is  too  weak  to 
think  of  anything.  Tired  nature  cares  only 
for  rest,  and  perhaps,  as  there  is  said  to  be, 
a  sort  of  numbness  which  takes  hold  of  an 
animal  (Livingstone  felt  it  when  in  the  grip 
of  a  lion)  falling  into  the  clutches  of  a  beast 
of  prey,  so  by  the  arrangement  of  a  merciful 
Providence  the  swoop  of  the  last  enemy  may 
have  a  narcotic  effect  upon  its  victim. 
Mentioning  my  experience  to  a  thoughtful 
but  somewhat  sceptical  medical  officer  at 
Netley,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
men  dying,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  I  never 
saw  any  of  them  in  a  funk  unless  some 
parson  had  got  at  them  and  put  it  into 
them."  I  hope  that  my  medical  friend 
believed  me  when  I  assured  him  that  it  is 
not  parsons,  but  sin  that  causes  "funk,"  and 
that  it  is  their  business  to  take  it  away  by 
pointing  to  a  Sa^aour. 

One  night  at  Netley  I  was  sent  for  by  a 
dying  soldier.  Having  gone  to  his  bedside 
he  said,  "  I  knew  you  before  coming  here, 
so  you  do  not  seem  as  strange  to  me  as  the 
other  people  in  this  place,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  with  me."  Then,  after  some  time,  he 
held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I 
met  you  before  at  Gosport,  and  I  shall  meet 
you  again  in  Heaven."  These  were  his  last 
words.  They  were  spoken  as  calmly  and  in 
a  manner  as  matter  of  fact  as  if  he  had 
only  said,  "  I  am  going  into  the  next  ward." 
I  learned  from  that  boy  how  peacefully  an 
earnest  Christian  can  die,  though  he  talked 
httle  about  religion  and  made  no  profession 
of  fine  feeling. 

Soldiers  would  better  appreciate  the 
chaplain's  visit  to  them  in  hospital  if  the 
pernicious  notion  that  religion  is  only 
required  in  the  hour  of  death  were  less  pre- 
valent than  it  is  among  them.  On  one 
occasion  a  man  whom  I  asked  if  I  would 


read  to  or  pray  for  him  answered,  "  No,  thank 
you,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  that 
with  me."  I  told  the  man  that  I  had 
learned  from  the  doctors  that  his  illness  was 
not  likely  to  prove  fatal,  so  I  thought  he 
miglit  like  to  tliank  God  with  me  for 
bringing  him  safely  through  it.  "  If  you 
were  going  to  die  immediately  reading  and 
praying  would  do  you  little  good,  but  now 
that  you  are  going  to  live  they  may  be  of 
use  in  helping  you  to  put  the  life  that  has 
been  spared  to  a  good  account."  The  man 
seemed  astonished  that  I  should  sjicak  of 
religion  as  being  something  required  to  en- 
noble and  sanctify  this  present  all-important 
life,  for  he,  it  seems,  had  only  thought  of  it 
as  a  graceful  accompaniment  of  the  act  of 
dying.  Another  man  betrayed  the  fact  that 
he  held  the  same  erroneous  opinion  by 
saying  aloud  when  I  went  near  his  bed, 
"  Oh,  here's  the  parson,  they  all  think  that 
I'm  going  to  kick  out,  but  I  shan't  this 
turn." 

When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  saint  wouhl  be, 
Wlieu  the  devil  was  well  the  devil  a  saint  was  he. 

I  have  been  often  reminded  of  this  couplet 
in  hospital,  but  never  more  forcibly  than  by 
the  action  of  a  man  who,  thinking  that  he 
Avas  going  to  die,  asked  me  to  administer  to 
him  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  following 
morning.  I  made  all  arrangements  and  had 
two  persons  provided  to  communicate  Avith 
him.  On  going  to  the  man  punctually  at 
the  time  appointed,  I  found  that  he  had  had 
a  change  for  the  better  during  the  night  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to  be  almost 
out  of  danger.  With  a  lowering  of  his 
temperature  came  a  lowering  of  his  pious 
aspirations,  for  his  religion  was  one  of 
"funk."  He  told  me  that  as  he  was  so 
much  better  he  did  not  care  to  communicate, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  take  part  in  the 
eucharist  or  great  thanksgiving  service  of 
our  religion.  Could  the  logic  of  ingratitude 
further  go  ? 

It  is  little  wonder  that  soldiers  sliould 
have  wrong  notions  about  religion,  con- 
sidering that  they  share  the  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  which  so  largely  prevails  even 
amongst  intelligent  people  in  our  so-called 
Bible-loving  country.  The  following  instance 
of  Biblical  ignorance  lately  came  under  my 
notice.  The  healthiest  part  of  Malta  is 
Citta  Vecchia — that  is,  old  city.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital.  In  it  there  is  a 
building  once  used  by  the  Knights  of  Malta 
as  a  court  house,  but  now  turned  into  a 
sanitorium  for  the  reception  of  sick  soldiers 
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from  all  parts  of  the  island.  In  one  of  the 
hospitals  at  Malta,  a  convalescent  soldier 
told  me  last  summer  that  on  the  following 
day  he  was  going  to  be  sent  to  Citta  Vic — 
as  they  call  it.  "  Oh,  then,"  I  said,  "you 
will  be  in  the  building  which  is  situated 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition, 
stood  the  house  of  Publius  who  was  the 
chief  man  of  the  island  when  St.  Paul  was 
shipwrecked  three  miles  from  there,  and  who 
entertained  the  shipwi-ecked  people  three 
days  courteously."  To  my  astonishment, 
the  man  who  was  not  without  intelligence 
and  who  seemed  to  be  rather  fond  of 
reading,  said  that  he  did  not  know  anythmg 
about  St.  Paul's  shipwTeck.  He  had  heard 
of  a  man  of  that  name,  but  that  was  all. 
I  brought  him  a  Bible,  gave  him  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  read,  and  advised 
him  to  go  as  soon  he  could  to  St.  Paul's 
Bay,  where  a  monument  would  show  him 
the  exact  spot  at  which  the  Apostle  is  said 
to  have  got  to  shore.  He  read  the  chapters 
and  said  that  they  greatly  interested  him, 
"but,"  he  continued,  "I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  these  things  before  in  the  Bible 
for  I  always  supposed  that  they  were  fables." 
The  fact  that  he  was  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  place  of  the  shipwreck  and 
that  he  was  himself  recovering  from  the 
same  maladies — fever  and  dysentery — fi-om 
which  St.  Paul  healed  the  father  of  Publius  : 
these  things  made  him  realise  as  he  had 
never  done  before  the  historical  truth  of 
St.  Luke's  narrative.  There  are  people  who 
are  astonished  when  they  find  truth  in  the 
Bible,  though  they  believe  everything  they 
read  in  any  other  book. 

But  though  some  men  may  be  frightened 
Avhen  a  chaplain  proposes  to  read  to  or  pray 
with  them,  others  will  be  surprised  and 
indignant  if  he  omit  to  do  so.  One  of  these 
latter  said  to  me  when  I  had  just  become  a 
chaplain  and  had  asked  him  timidly  if  he 
would  like  me  to  pray  with  him,  "Well,  sir, 
I  suppose  I  have  a  soul  as  well  as  other 
people."  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the 
men  feel  that  yoii  are  interested  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  them  and  then  they 
will  expect  you  not  to  be  indifferent  to  their 
eternal  interests. 

At  Netley  I  used  to  spend  nearly  all  my 
winter  evenings  talking  to  the  men  as  we 
sat  at  the  fire  in  the  different  wards.  Their 
conversation  was  most  interesting.  Many 
had  come  back  from  active  service  in  the 
Soudan  and  in  Bnrmah,  and  not  a  few 
were  recovering  fi'om  wounds.     There  were 


some  very  curious  cases.  One  poor  boy 
had  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand  cut  off,  all 
on  account  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The 
connection  is  not  very  evident,  but  it  is  this. 
To  impress  the  Burmese  with  the  Jubilee, 
an  amnesty  was  given  to  all  of  them  who 
were  in  prison  on  a  certain  day.  Some  of 
them,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  their 
freedom,  quite  resented  it ;  they  had  never 
been  so  w^ell  treated  in  their  lives  as  in  a 
prison  under  British  management,  so  in 
order  to  get  back  again  they  resolved  to 
commit  a  crime.  Unfortunately  for  the 
drimimer-boy,  the  crime  selected  was  to  tie 
him  to  a  tree  and  cut  off  his  fingers. 
Another  curious  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  shot  in  exactly  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  in  both  arms.  The  men  used 
to  show  with  pride  bullets  and  pieces  of 
broken  bone  that  had  been  taken  from  them 
and  the  narrow  escapes  they  had  would  fill 
an  interesting  chapter. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  most  of  these  men,  or 
their  kindness  to  each  other.  One  poor 
fellow  was  confined  to  bed  for  three  years 
with  chronic  rheumatism,  during  which 
time  he  could  not  move  a  member  of  his 
body.  He  used  to  tell  me  that  he  wished 
the  doctors  would  let  him  die.  He  knew 
as  well  as  any  of  us  that  he  was  kept  alive 
only  by  the  large  amoimt  of  nourishment — 
fifteen  shillings  worth  in  the  day— that  was 
given  to  him.  The  men  in  the  ward  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  who  should  be  kindest 
to  him.  To  one  of  them  he  left  by  will 
all  his  pay  that  had  been  accumulating 
during  his  illness. 

These  poor  fellows  deserved  any  kindness 
that  could  be  shown  to  them,  so  I  tried  to 
collect  as  much  instructive  and  entertaining 
literature  as  I  could  for  distribution  among 
them.  Having  got  from  my  friends  all  they 
had  to  give,  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Murning  Post,  saying  that  many  woimded 
soldiers  had  come  to  Netley  and  that  I 
would  be  much  obliged  to  any  persons  who 
should  send  some  cheerful  and  entertaining 
literature  for  them.  The  response  to  this 
letter  was  a  bundle  of  tracts,  the  title  of  the 
first  one  of  which  was,  "  I  shall  go  to  hell," 
and  written  across  it  were  the  words,  "For 
a  melancholy  friend."  This  was  not  exactly 
the  "  cheerful  and  entertaining  "  literature 
asked  for,  so  I  wrote  another  letter  in 
the  Morninr/  Post  describing  the  sort  of 
reply  that  had  come  to  my  first  letter. 
The  humour  of  the  public  was  touched,  I 
got  about  three  hundred  letters  from  people 
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of  all  classes,  two  of  the  kindest  and  nicest 
being  from  servant  girls.  Sympathising 
with  me  for  having  received  nothing  more 
cheerful  for  my  sick  soldiers  than  the  "  I 
shall  go  to  hell  ''  tracts,  and  promising  to 
send  something  better ;  so  many  picture 
papers,  magazines,  and  really  nice  books 
came  that  for  a  month  or  two  the  corporal 
who  used  to  bring  our  letters  had  to  get 
every  day  the  assistance  of  two  other 
soldiers  to  carry  the  parcels  addressed  to 
me.  My  office  and  quarters  got  almost 
filled  Anth  "  cheerful  and  entertaining 
literature." 

The  Queen  sent  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
to  "visit  these  wounded  soldiers  from  Burmah, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  kindness  of  her  manner  as  she  talked 
to  one  after  another  of  them.  She  also  inter- 
ested herself  in  the  Christmas  decorations 
which  w^ere  being  put  up  in  the  Chapel,  and 
this  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  relieve  a  little  the  necessary 
sadness  of  our  great  palace  of  pain  at  the 
"  merry  season."  The  young  medical 
officers,  about  forty  in  number,  who  were 
going  through  the  Netley  army  medical 
school,  gave  a  concert  to  the  patients, 
especially  delighting  them  with  their  "  toy 

Isj-mphouy."  When  I  suggested  to  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  that  the  patients 
should  get  plum-pudding  on  Christmas  Day, 
he  said  that  he  must  draw  a  line  at  that : 
"  If  they  are  fit  for  plum-pudding  they  are 
fit  to  leave  the  hospital."  His  goodness  of 
nature,  however,  made  him  compromise  and 
allow  the  staff  to  subscribe  and  get  up  a  big 
tea  where  there  was  no  stint  of  plum-cake, 
which,  let  us  hope,  had  not  the  bad  effects 
apprehended  from  plum-pudding.  Then 
there  was  carol-singing  in  the  Chapel  and 
the  distribution  of  hundreds  of  Christmas 
letters  kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  lady  belonging 
to  the  piUow  mission. 

On  one  occasion  a  staff  officer  was 
*■  superintending  the  disembarkation  of  time- 
expired  men,  invalids,  and  other  soldiers 
from  a  troop-ship  which  had  just  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  India.  The  officer  went 
up  to  a  party  of  men  who  were  dra^vn  up  on 
the  jetty  waiting  for  orders  to  proceed  and 
asked  them,  "Who  are  you,  and  what  are 


you  doing  here  '?  "  "  Please,  sir,  we  are  the 
lunatics!"  was  the  startling  reply.  These 
lunatics  were  on  their  way  to  the  military 
asylum  at  Netley,  which  is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  hospital.  Here  every 
Sunday  morning  I  had  a  service,  and  I  must 
say  that  never  did  I  see  a  congregation  better 
behaved  or  more  attentive.  If  occasionally 
a  man  would  give  an  idiotic  laugh  a  nudge 
from  his  neighbour  would  immediately 
quiet  him.  The  orderlies  used  to  tell  me 
that  they  had  very  little  trouble  with  the 
men,  because  those  who  were  recovering  or 
who  were  less  mad  kept  the  rest  in  check. 
Though  the  opinion  of  individual  lunatics 
may  not  be  of  much  value,  the  collective  or 
public  opinion  of  a  lunatic  asylum  is  most 
rational.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  mad 
people  are  all  equally  mad,  or  that  their 
affliction  is  uninterrupted. 

There  is  generally  an  officer  or  two, 
patients,  in  the  officers'  quarters  of  the 
Netley  asylum,  and  I  used  to  walk  about 
with  them  in  the  grounds  for  hours  without 
percei^^ng  anything  very  unusual  in  their 
conversation,  because  I  tried  to  keep  them 
off'  the  subject  upon  which  they  were 
insane.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those 
of  men  who  have  literally  lost  their  minds 
and  the  religiously  mad.  There  were  some 
men  whose  minds  had  become  a  complete 
blank ;  they  stared  with  utterly  unintelli- 
gent eyes,  and  did  not  understand  the 
simplest  thing  said  to  them.  Why  do 
people  in  general  think  that  religion  must 
necessarily  be  gloomy  ?  One  officer  used  to 
read  the  Bible  every  moment  of  his  time, 
and  it  was  evident  that  too  much  thinking 
about  religion  had  turned  his  head.  The 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  asked 
me  not  to  go  often  to  see  him  lest  it  would 
make  him  "  more  melancholy."  Of  course 
this  gentleman  was  quite  justified  if  he 
thought  that  his  patient's  mind  required  a 
rest  from  the  consideration  of  religion,  and 
that  therefore  even  the  sight  of  a  parson 
would  be  injurious  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  sure  that  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute true  notions  about  religion,  instead  of 
the  false  ones  that  tormented  him,  would 
not  have  had  the  effect  of  making  him  less 
rather  than  more  melancholy. 


JUNE. 

CHILDLIKE  gladness  comes  with  June, 
Comes  with  grass  and  flowers, 
Spreading  leaves  and  birds  in  time, 
Bright  morns,  long  twilight  hom'S. 

Showers  upon  the  dusty  road, 

Subtle  scent  of  summer — 
Chestnut  shadows,  deep  and  broad, 

For  every  toil-worn  comer. 

Affluent  lilacs  that  perfume 

The  gardens  and  adorn  them  ; 
Snowj^  lingering  hawthorn  bloom  ; 

Gold  of  the  laburnum. 

Hedgerow  weeds  and  grasses  rank, 

Hemlock,  lords  and  ladies  ; 
Stellaria,  starring  all  the  bank 

Pools  where  pink  milk-maid  is. 

Speedwell — summer  sea  as  blue 

By  summer  breezes  furrowed — 
Forget-me-nots,  whose  paler  hue 

From  summer  sky  is  borrowed. 

And  meadow-sweet,  of  all  sweet  smells 

The  one  the  townsmen  love  ; 
And  with  their  spikes  of  hanging  bells 

The  ranks  of  the  foxglove. 

Then,  as  June  is  ripening  fast, 

The  wild  rose  crowns  its  glory, 
Attd,  with  the  woodbine,  ends  at  last 

The  field-flowers'  yearly  story. 

Summer  days  steal  half  the  nights ; 

Night  scarce  yields  to  morning  ; 
Golden  twilight  faintly  lights 

The  hours,  till  crimson  daAvning. 

Oh,  gentle  air  of  summer  night  1 

Oh,  stillness  of  sweet  nature  ! 
Oh,  dim,  mysterious,  softened  light 

With  rest  for  every  creature. 

^;  ^'  r\'t  Ji*  5l^ 

The  longest  day  must  come,  must  pass, 

The  mower's  arm  is  straining  ; 
Before  it  falls  the  rippling  grass — 

Once  more  the  year  is  waning. 

The  butter-cup  and  sorrel  red, 

That  mimic  autumn  glory, 
In  sweet,  long  swaths  lie  brown  and  dead — 

All  told,  their  bright,  brief  story. 

The  corn-crake's  song  no  longer  yields 
All  day  its  quaint,  strange  pleasure, 

No  more  its  notes  from  grassy  fields 
The  deep  night-silence  measure. 

Alas,  our  spring  and  summer  joy 

With  sadness  mingles  over, 
Our  joy  comes  back  with  keen  alloy, 

So  many  loved  come  never. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 
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TENNYSON'S   TOUCH  WITH 

By  ALEXANDER  LAMONT 

JN  the  noble  roll  of  illustrious  disciples 
whom  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount  has 
influenced  to  issues  of  the  loftiest  order, 
possibly  no  two  men  have  studied  our  great 
poet  of  Nature  to  higher  purpose  than  have 
the  two  great  living  masters  we  happily  yet 
have  with  us,  John  Ruskin,  the  apostle  of 
purity  and  the  creator  of  perfect  English 
prose,  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  melodious 
singer  of  "In  Memoriam  "  and  the  "  Idyls 
of  the   King."     Both   have   been    dowered 

with — 

That  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  : 

and  to  both  have  been  given — and  the  grand 
results  will  be  felt  for  all  time— 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream. 

Both  have,  to  an  intense  degree,  that  divine 
faculty   of    looking    Nature     through    and 


through,   as   it 

were,  with  gaze 

clear,   reverent,   and   calm.      To  them  her 

mystic  chambers  are  open  wide,  and  through 

her  precious  secrets  they  have  been  dowered 

with   wisdom.      In   the    deep    surrounding 

mysteries   of  human   existence    they   have 

ever  felt — 

A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  great  teachers, 
so  far  as  his  keenness  of  vision  as  regards 
the  varied  phases  of  Nature  is  concerned, 
and  his  exquisite  sympathy  with  all  her 
moods  and  changes,  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  will  be  directed. 


"  It  was  the  deep  niidnoou." 
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It  will  be 
e\adent  to  the 
careful  student 
of  Tennyson 
that  the  poet 
was  an  artist 
long  before 
he  became  a 
singer.  With 
perfect  eye  for 
beauty,  grace, 
faultless  bal- 
ance, and  har- 
mony he  set  to 
work,  and  with 
elaboration 
and  culture 
achieved  verses 
which  were  as 

faultless  in  structure  as  the  most  exquisite 
mosaics,  but  lacking  alike  in  music  and  in 
soul.  The  yoimg  poet  wrote  what  he  saw, 
and  with  an  intensity  and  strength  which 
showed  that  his  vision  of  beauty  was  of  no 
ordinary  nature  ;  but  the  high  poetic  faculty 
for  moulding  that  same  vision  into  the  music 
of  melodious  measures  did  not  come  on  him 
with  equally  quick  pace- 
That  our  great  Victorian  poet  had  the 
artistic  faculty  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that 
he  had  subtle  touch  with  Nature  in  all  her 
tones  and  changes,  even  in  his  pre-poetic 
period,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  in  his  earliest 
poems,  especially  so  in  "Recollections  of  the 


"She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom. 


Arabian  Nights  "  and 


'  The  Moated  Grange." 


These  t  w  o 
poems  are  alike 
suggestive  of 
the  walls  of  a 
picture  gallery, 
tlie  former  over- 
taking frescoes 
expressing  all 
the  Oriental 
luxurious  ease 
of  Araby  the 
Blest,  wliile  the 
latter  displays 
one  weird,  dis- 
tressful scene, 
revealing  open 
casement, 
trembling 
hands,  an  d 
weary,  tearful  eyes,  looking  across  the  lonely 
wold,  above  which  the  last  streaks  of  the- 
hopeful  twilight  are  fading  before  the 
solemn  night.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
literary  etching  in  all  the  scope  of  our 
poetic  pictures  equal  to  this  latter  poem 
for  intense,  photographic  minuteness.  Two 
of  the  seven  pictures  may  suffice  to  show 
the  poet's  realistic  power  in  this  scene  of.' 
pathetically  quiet  life — 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  cluster'd  marisli-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by,  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  z 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 


"  Ami  of:  I  heard  the  tender  dove," 
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She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! '' 
♦        ♦»•*♦» 
All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd  ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane  ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

Tliere  is  in  every  line  of  this  poem  an 
intense  realistic  power  of  portraiture.  It 
is  a  picture  of  eerie  desolation  as  seen  and 
interpreted  by  a  suffering  soul.  Yet  in 
there  is  nothing  in  it, 
passionless,  swaying  re- 
the  pathos  of  suffering, 
or  the  noble  elements  of  sacrifice  and  love 
which  compass  human  destinies.  Tennyson, 
like  a  true  artist,  saw,  and  that  ere  he 
was  long  at  work,  this  blemish  in  his 
It  is  alike  interesting  and 
note,  too,  that  his  entrance 
region  was  attained  without 
or  harsh  revolt.  Hitherto 
all  its  charms 
and  curve,    and 


spite  of  all  this 
if  we  except  the 
frain,   to  indicate 


poetic    art. 

gratifying   to 

into  a  loftier 

any    sudden 

he    had    depicted    art   in 

of  grace,  balance  of  form 


complexions  of  colour  and  tone ;  in  short, 
"  the  lust  of  the  eye  " — dominated,  of  course, 
by  the  severest  rules  of  artistic  purity — had 
up  till  this  time  commanded  his  dawning 
genius.  Swiftly,  though  not  abruptly,  the 
poetic  art  became  infused  into  the  poet's 
tmind,  and   ere   he  had   well   entered  into 


the  second  phase  of  his 
poetic  life  he  sang  in  such  melodious  measures 
that  all  literary  England  stood  to  listen  in 
rapture   and  joy.       A   more   perfect   com- 


mentary on  the  artistic  metamorphosis 
involved  in  Tennyson's  revolt  from  cold, 
artistic  forms  into  the  higher  poetry  of 
human  life  could  not  be  found  than  in  that 
idyl—"  The  Lady  of  Shalott."  The  true 
philosophy  of  this  poem  is  to  show  the  utter 
emptiness  of  the  life  of  fancy,  however  fas- 
cinating, and  the  lofty  power  which  must, 
soon  or  late,  force  any  mind  of  clear  intellect 
or  high  aims  to  leave  such  a  visionary  world 
and  enter  a  life  which,  if  compassed  with 
self-sacrifice,  is  at  least  definite  and  real. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott,  for  some  mystic 
reason,  is  bound  to  find  what  knowledge  she 
may  desire  of  the  outer  world  only  through 
the  reflective  source  of  her  magic  glass. 
And  here  is  an  etching  within  the  horizon 
of  the  vision  which  she  does  not  see,  but 
which  she  has  reflected  on  her  mirror — 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses  ;  and  nnhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd, 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand '] 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  1 

There  is  here  an  exquisite  touch  of  pathos 
as  to  her  position,  yet  she  copies  all  she  sees 
faithfully  into  the  mystic  web  on  which  her 
weary,  nervous  fingers  ply — • 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be. 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

The  curse,  it 
can  be  easily 
concluded,  is 
that  if  she 
looks  away 
from  the 
mystic  re- 
flection to 
the  actual 
moving 
reality,  she 
shall  be  in- 
volved in  all 
the  intense 
elements  of 
human  exis- 
tence, inclu- 
ding passion, 
transitory  joy,  suffering,  and  woe.  The 
temptation  is  too  strong  for  her,  however, 
for  as  Sir  Lancelot  comes  along  on  his 
prancing  steed,  she  braves  the  curse — 
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She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro"  the  i-ooiu, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  Aovra.  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  aud  floated  wide  ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side  ; 
"  The  curse  is  come  upon  me  !  "  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


She  accepts  her  mystic,  forlorn  destiny — 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse — 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain  and  down  she  lay  ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willo-n-y  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  singins;  her  last  song. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  poem 
Tennyson's  pictorial  power  is  most  manifest ; 
in  truth  the  richness  of  the  workmanship  is 
so  superabimdant  in  all  its  varied  lines  and 
phases  that  the  spiritual  principle  is  all  but 
hidden.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fi-agment  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  although  it  is  manifestly 
a  variation  on  "  Elaine,"  it  is  worthy  of  an 
honourable  place  in  the  great  Arthurian  epic. 
But  while  Tennyson  has  been  highly 
dowered  with  this  faculty  of  grouping  the 
most  luxuriant  riches  of  Nature  together,  it 
may  be  said  with  all  critical  fairness  that  if 
he  has  a  fault  in  this  feature  of  his  poetic 
art,  it  is  the  lavishness  which  he  has  shown 
in  his  undoubted  imaginative  strength.  In 
his  first  transition  period  his  work  can  be 


•0  swallow,  swallow." 


definitely  classified  and  placed  on  two 
distinct  levels,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  in  the  one  case  used  his 
intense  power  of  vision,  and  in  the  other  the 
higher  faculty  of  abstract  thought,  or  the 
lofty  strains  of  rich  human  feeling. 
"  (Enone  "  need  only  be  mentioned  on  tho 
one  side  of  this  marked  contrast,  with 
"  Ulysses  "  and  "  Tithonus  "  on  the  other. 
In  the  former  the  pictorial  settings,  like 
calm,  perfect  mosaics,  are  exquisite.  For 
richness  in  light  and  colour  could  any  scene 
surpass  this  ? — 

It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :  one  silvery  cloud 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 

Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 

Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 

And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  tire, 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 

Lotus  and  lilies  :  and  a  wind  arose, 

And  overhead  the  wanderiug  ivy  and  vine, 

This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoou 

Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 

With  bunch  and  beiTy  and  flower  thro'  and  thro'. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  quickens 
not  the  human  pulse  with  the  wild  warmth 
of  daring  deeds.  In  majestic  contrast  are 
the  pictures  fi'om  "  Ulysses  "  of  the  keen 
desire  for  new  enterprise  and  adventure, 
controlled  by  clear  vision  and  safe  will — 

You  and  I  are  old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil  ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 

*»»♦♦♦ 
Come,  my  frienils, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off",  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
Tlie  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  wlioni  we  knew. 
Tlio'  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
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"Wild  bird,  wliose  warble,  liquid  swet-t." 


"The  null  dam  rushing  down  with  uoise." 

Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  here ;  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  notes  of  the  battle  trumpet. 
Action,  stateliness,  and  luminous  reason  are 
all  present  in  those  ringing  words,  which 
contain  a  picture  worthy  of  the  immortals  of 
Homer. 

Possibly  the  most  perfect,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  enduring,  form  of 
Tennyson's  art  is  the  "  Idyl."  In  this  form 
he  has  ever  delighted  from  the  earliest  days 
of  his  poetic  power,  and  on  it  he  has 
bestowed,  with  exquisite  results,  his  most 
consummate  skill.  What  makes  his  idyls 
so  perfect  is  his  matchless  faculty  of  giving 
an  artistic  setting  and  a  harmonious  com- 


pleteness to  his  pictures.  His  earliest  idyls, 
"  The  Miller's  Daughter  "  and  "  The 
Gardener's  Daughter,"  fiu-nish  sufficent 
illustration  of  this.  They  are  both  stories 
told  by  old  men  of  their  happy  first  love. 
They  are  both  equal  in  idyllic  sweetness. 
The  first  is  filled  with  the  fresh  lyric  beauty 
of  Spring,  while  the  second  is  rich  with  the 
luscious  colouring  and  wealth  of  Summer. 
The  former  paints  the  glamourous  fascination 
of  the  Arcadian  world  to  a  boy's  life,  o'er 
which  love  has  npwly  come  ;  the  latter,  the 
thrilling  power  and  enduring  strength  of  a 
grown  man's  noble  passion.  In  the  former 
there  are  many  dainty  and  charming 
etchings  of  the  old  mill,  the  mill  weir,  and 
the  liquid  sweep  of  its  crystal  water,  of  the 
kindly  miller  with  his  smile  that — 

Seem'd  half-within  and  half-withoul. 
And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world. 

Here  is  a  delightful  picture,  as  well  as  a 
reference  to  the  dawning  of  love — 

Anil  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan  ; 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  I  dream'd  that  pleasant  dream — 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  mill  dam  rushing  down  with  uoise, 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise, 
The  tall  flag-flowers  where  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

Mark  now  the  richer,  fuller  scene,  a  scene 
more  developed  in  every  way,  and  reflecting 
through  all  its  wealth  a  deeper  shade  of 
love — 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind. 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  dowuwanl. 
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From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

With  the  exception  of  his  poem  on  "  The 
Blackbird,"  Tennyson  has  not  directly 
celebrated  any  of  the  more  popular  birds, 
but  his  poems  contain  many  allusions  to 
them.  The  swallow  is  the  central  figure 
of  one  of  his  sweetest  songs  in  "  The 
Princess  " — 

0,  swallow,  swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

There  is  an  exquisite  allusion  to  the  night- 
ingale in  his  "  In  Mcmoriam  " — 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budded  quick.s, 
0,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

0,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 

In  the  same  poem  we  have  the  lark — 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

And  here  is  a  fine  conceit  from  "  A  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  " — 

Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  someone  coming  thro'  the  lawn. 
And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird, 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn. 

His  allusions  to  Nature,  both  as  to  ordinary 
phases  or  to  phenpmena,  show  him  to  be  the 


keenest  of  observers.  He  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  wrote  the  line — 

The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe, 

and  it  was  no  languid  or  indifferent  eye,  but 
one  with  intense  vision  for  the  flashes  of 
Nature  which  inspired  the  lines  in  "The 
Poet's  Song  "— 

,  The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee, 

1  The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray. 

The  wild  hawk  stood  with  down  on  his  beak, 
I  And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey. 

:  Keenness    of    eye,    as    well    as    felicity   of 
expression  is  evident  in  the  line — 

The  landscape  winking  through  the  heat. 

and  it  was  no  passing  glance  which  gathered 
this  image — 

He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament  ; 
But  as  the  waterlily  starts  and  slides  •; 

Upon  the  level  in  little  putfs  of  wind,  ,\ 

Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he. 

and  here  is  a  picture  found  by  an  artist's 

happy  eye- 
Arms  on  which  the  .standing  muscle  sloped. 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 

No  poet  since  Shakespeare  has  excelled 
Tennyson  in  that  strange  power,  spiritual  as 
well  as  intellectual,  of  putting  Nature  under 
contribution  in  the  way  of  shaping  and 
giving  complexion  to  the  varied  moods  of 
human  feeling.  This  power  is  found  equally 
in  his  simplest  lyrics,  in  his  finest  idyls, 
and  often  in  some  of  the  grandest  of  his 
passages  in  "In  Memoriam,"  and  takes  its 
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loftiest  form  when  it  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
sense  of  loss,  or  the  anguish  involved  in 
human  Avoe.  Never  was  there  a  more 
melodiously-plaintive  voice  found  for  a  dumb 
sorrow  than  in  the  sighing,  swaying  measures 
of  that  lyric  of  the  homeless  sea — 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  witli  his  sister  at  play  1 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  1 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  imder  the  lull  ; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea  ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

This  is  no  simple  poem,  although  its 
setting  is  made  up  of  the  common  objects  of 
everyday  life.  It  is  a  matchless  threnody  of 
infinite  tenderness  and  affection,  and  touches 
the  most  subtle  points  of  human  destiny  and 
love.  Mark  how  the  ceaseless  wash  of  the 
sea  on  the  chill,  dead  stones  is  used  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  feeling  of  utter 
helplessness  with  which  the  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  loss  break  against  lifeless  con- 
ventionalism and  cold,  rigid  forms  of  human 
speech.  Then  the  poet  extends  his  scene 
and  multiplies  his  pictures— the  children's 
laughter,  the  fisherman's  boat  in  the  bay,  and 
the  passing  sail — all  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting what  is  the  living  present  with  the 
sorrowful  dead  past.    Tennyson  here  refers  to 


a  picture  which  has  ever  had  a  mystic 
fascination  for  everyone,  the  associations 
attaching  to  a  distant  ship,  and  the  infinite 
possibilities  on  board  as  it  goes  on  its  lonely 
voyage  to  some  far-off  port — that  strange 
fascinating  feeling  which  gives  to  the  passing 
ship  a  haunting  personality.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  that  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  bringing  home  all  that  remained 
of  his  dead  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  his 
imagination,  like  a  faithful  moaning  dove, 
hovers  over  the  ship,  which  is  now  enshrined 
in  sacred  sympathy  on  account  of  its  precious 
burden;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  some 
of  the  tendercst  reveries  which  human  devo- 
tion ever  inspired — 

I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel  ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Keeping  to  the  analogy  of  the  dove  in  his 
images,  he  says  : — 

Like  her  I  go  ;  I  cannot  stay  ; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind, 

And  leave  the  clilfs,  and  haste  away. 

Then  say  I :  "  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  " 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air : 
"  Is  this  the  end  ?     Is  this  the  end  ?  " 

Than  these,  and  other  passages  in  the  same 
poem,  there  are  no  finer  expressions  of  human 
sorrow  within  the  scope  of  our  literature. 

In  one  respect  his  "  In  Memoriam " 
surpasses  all  his  other  poems,  in  the 
exquisite  tone  of  his  pictures  from  Nature. 
The  beauties  of  his  earlier  poems  were  marred 
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by  the  almost  Oriental  luxunance  of  his 
colouring.  Even  in  many  of  his  poems  of  a 
later  period  his  images  were  too  strongly 
defined,  while  his  colouring  was  too  dazzling. 
Their  brilliance  was  aggressive,  and  they 
were  somewhat  lacking  in  artistic  repose. 
In  "In  Memoriam "  all  is  changed.  The 
tribulation  which  worketh  patience  is  the 
warp  and  woop  of  that  wondrous  web,  and 
the  pictures  which  are  woven  in  it  are  alike 
peaceful,  perfect,  and  pure.  Here  is  an 
etching  of  a  summer  twilight  as  perfect  as 
it  is  suggestive — 

By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawm, 

For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry  ; 

And  genial  wannth  ;  and  o'er  tlie  sky 
The  silver  haze  of  summer  drawn 


Here  is  a  worthy  companion-picture,  that 
of  a  soul-inspiring  odorous  dawn.  It  comes 
from  the  soul  of  a  true  artist,  beautiful, 
beneficent,  and  calm,  as  if  borne  on  the 
wings  of  a  dove — 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 
The  knoll  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field  : 


And,  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom, 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume, 


And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  burn 
Unwaving:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd  : 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies 
And  wheeleil  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes, 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes, 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes  ; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal'd 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  where  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 
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And  gathering  freshlier  overla'ail, 
Rock'd  tlie  fuU-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  an<l  tiuiig 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

"The  dawn,  the  dawn,"  and  died  away  ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
lyiixt  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  ileath, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

We  think  it  would  be  luird  to  find,  within 
the  scope  of  our  poetic  htcraturo,  any 
passages  which  could  surpass  these  in  the 
way  of  compassing  the  dearest  secrets  of 
Nature,  joined  with  the  power  of  telling  us 
those  secrets  in  melodious  music,  a  music 
which  brings  with  it  enlightenment,  rapture, 
and  peace. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  the  wondrous  spiritual 
subtleties  of  "In  Memoriam,"  through 
which  the  poet  ascends,  as  if  by  a  golden 
stair,  from  the  darkest  depths  of  anguish 
to  the  shining  heights  of  triumphant  hope 
and  everlasting  joy.  Nor  are  we  here 
entitled  to  analyse  his  other  grand,  and 
in  some  respects,  nobler  poem,  that  greatest 
epic  in  all  modern  literature,  "  The  Idyls 
of  the  King."  The  aims  and  compass  of 
these  poems  lie,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
workings  and  issues  of  the  inner  life,  and  in 
the  mystic,  awful  possibilities  involved  in 
human  destinies.     It  may  be  well,  however, 


to  remind  the  reader  that  in  his  "  In 
Memoriam "  there  are  countless  gems  of 
Nature  scattered  through  its  saddest  lines 
like  emeralds  and  sapphires  shining  amidst 
the  trappings  of  death ;  and  that  amidst 
some  of  the  most  heroic  and  tragic  scenes 
of  his  Arthurian  idyls  there  comes  an  image 
from  Nature,  bright  as  a  star  seen  through 
a  rift  in  the  storm-cloud ;  and  often  a 
melodious  line  which  sounds  like  a  song  of 
heaven  sung  over  the  realms  of  eternal 
gloom.  Our  purpose,  however,  Avill  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  accomplished,  if  it 
has  been  shown  that  Tennyson  is  able,  in 
his  winning  love  and  higher  wisdom,  to  lead 
us  into  that  enchanted  land  where  we  arc 
able  to  touch  with  reverent  finger  the  hem 
of  Nature's  garment,  be  healed  thereby,  and 
thank  its  wondrous  creator.  Tennyson 
owes  the  depth  of  his  penetration  into  the 
mysterious,  the  divine  nature,  to  his  deep 
sense  of  the  spiritual  world.  And  if  we 
walk  in  our  quest  with  his  soul  and  clear 
vision,  we  shall  find  in  Nature  a  new  inter- 
pretation, both  in  sight  and  sound,  and  will 
be  able  to  see  the  introspective  beauty  of 
Wordsworth's  lines — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  ofteu  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
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WHEN  the  household  cares  are  over, 
And  the  quiet  zephyrs  pass 
Through  the  crimson  heads  of  clover 

And  the  daisies  in  the  grass ; 
Then  the  mother's  busy  fingers 

Do  their  silent  labour  best, 
Toiling  fast  while  daylight  lingers 
And  the  children  are  at  rest. 

In  the  sunny  hours  of  morning 

She  had  other  work  to  do. 
Softly  chiding,  gently  warning. 

Watching  all  the  noontide  through  ; 
Love  and  strife  and  pain  and  pleasure. 

Crowd  within  one  little  nest, 
Mother  hearts  can  find  no  leisure 

Till  the  children  are  at  rest. 


While  Ave  sleep  the  father  waketh, 

Working,  watching  for  us  all, 
In  His  mighty  hands  He  taketh 

All  the  tasks  that  we  let  fall ; 
We  have  wrangled,  toiled,  and  striven 

Through  a  long  and  weary  day, 
Lo  !  we  rest,  and  help  is  given, 

And  the  pain  is  soothed  away. 

He  who  loves  us  will  not  slumber 

While  our  feeble  hands  are  still, 
Blessings  that  we  cannot  number 

All  the  hours  of  darkness  fill, 
TiU  the  broken  links  are  mended. 

And  the  worst  becomes  the  best. 
And  the  toils^ome  task  is  ended 

While  His  children  are  at  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XV.— CLEMENTINA  KERR'S 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

OF  course,  Clementina  Kerr  found  that 
Lewis  Crawford  needed  no  convincing 
of  the  advantages  of  the  opening  she  had 
found  for  him.  Indeed,  the  young  man 
felt  that  she  had  conferred  on  him  a  benefit 
for  which  he  would  owe  her  a  life  long  debt, 
little  though  he  dreamed  that  her  share  in 
it  was  anything  beyond  a  prompt  exertion  of 
her  influence  with  an  old  professional  friend 
who  chanced  to  have  a  vacancy  in  his  office. 

Clementina  had  had  plenty  of  experiences 
which  made  her  aware  of  considerable 
significance  in  young  Crawford's  brief, 
simple  thanks,  given  with  a  light  in  his 
eyes  and  a  tremor  on  his  lips.  She  had 
often  received  gushes  of  gratitude,  and  knew 
exactly  their  value,  or  rather,  want  of  value. 
And  her  help  had  frequently  met  with  a 
sort  of  stubborn  resentment,  which  for  a 
time  she  had  mistaken  for  "  the  wrong  side 
of  stout  sincerity,"  but  had  long  ago  dis- 
covered to  be  made  of  the  same  shoddy  as 
the  gushes.  Such  is  rendered  by  the  people 
who  tell  one  they  can  only  consent  to 
receive  one's  gift  as  a  loan,  which  quirk  spares 
them  any  sense  of  obligation,  while  it  leaves 
one  unable  to  give  reminders  of  repayment 
of  that  which  one  originally  tendered  as  a 
free-will  offering  ! 

Lewis  Crawford  did  not  say  to  Miss  Kerr, 
"  Now  I  shall  be  able  the  sooner  to  repay 
what  I  owe  you."  But  Clementina  was  not 
disappointed  in  this,  for  she  read  the  thought 
in  his  face.  Of  course,  she  cared  for 
repayment  for  his  own  sake  alone.  And 
Clementina  had  long  since  learned  to  expect 
repayment  only  from  those  who  say  very 
little  about  it,  till  they  bring  it  to  one  in 
their  hand,  and  then  generally  reinforce  it 
by  such  overflowing  measure  of  love  or 
largesse,  or  both,  that  one  shamefacedly 
understands  what  the  poet  meant  when  he 
wrote  of  "  the  gratitude  of  men  "  that  had 
"  often  left  him  mourning."  She  had  come 
across  one  or  two  such  instances  in  the  days 
when  repayment  had  been  practically  very 
important  to  her,  and  when  in  her  arid 
desert  of  bitter  family  experience  the  well- 
springing  of  honest  gratitude  had  been  even 
more  important  still.  She  knew  that  the 
honesty  and  the  kindliness  of  those  two  or 


three  had  kept  her  heart  open  when  it  was 
ready  to  close  with  disappointment  and 
disgust.  They  had  not  been  people  who 
could  come  very  far  into  her  life.  One  was 
an  old  charwoman,  who  could  scarcely  read 
or  write  ;  another,  a  Scotch  labourer  on  his 
deathbed ;  and  the  third,  a  young  teacher 
who  soon  emigrated  to  New  Zealand.  Miss 
Kerr  had  often  felt  that  if  she  had  been 
offered  King  Solomon's  choice  she  would 
have  asked  that  she  might  get,  not  wealth,  or 
power,  or  even  wisdom,  but  a  chance  of 
serving  some  true  and  gentle  nature,  which 
would  not  spurn  or  bite  the  hand  held  out  to 
help  it,  and  which,  if  Fate  placed  it  within 
her  sphere,  might  be  allowed  to  linger  there 
awhile.  It  was  an  old  longing  of  Clementina's. 
Years  ago  it  had  got  into  her  prayers.  But 
she  had  given  it  up  for  some  time  now,  and 
had  resolutely  restrained  her  lips  and 
striven  to  school  her  heart  to  that  one 
petition,  which  is  so  small,  because  after  all 
it  is  the  seed  of  all  things  good — "  Thy  will 
be  done." 

Feeling  assured  that  young  Crawford  could 
have  no  suspicion  that  the  help  she  had 
rendered  him  was  of  that  nature  which  the 
world,  who  can  only  reckon  by  its  own 
coinage,  calls  "  a  real  obligation,"  she  found 
it  quite  easy  to  proffer  to  his  mother  those 
little  gifts  and  kindnesses  which  might  pass 
naturally  enough  from  a  lonely  and  fairly 
prosperous  working  woman  to  another  who 
was  an  invalid  and  a  stranger. 

Lewis  was  now  absent  from  his  mother  for 
about  seven  hours  daily,  but  he  could 
return  punctually  in  the  gloaming,  to  that 
poor  soul's  great  delight.  And  Clementina 
Kerr  constantly  walked  over  in  the  after- 
noons, seldom  going  empty-handed,  though 
her  gifts  might  be  often  of  the  simplest 
nature— now  a  flower,  now  a  few  bananas, 
then  the  loan  of  a  lamp  of  her  own,  giving 
more  light  and  less  smell  than  the  one  in 
the  Crawfords'  own  possession,  or  of  a 
reclining  chair  of  peculiarly  comfortable 
construction.  Even  when  she  resolved  to 
provide  a  light,  warm,  cheery  dressing-gown 
for  the  sick  woman,  she  went  about  the 
matter  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  By 
that  time — it  was  not  so  very  long — she  had 
been  made  free  of  the  Crawfords'  tiny  ward- 
robe, with  whose  manifold  darn.'ngs  and 
repairings  the  poor  foreign  mother's  weary 
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fingers  could  no  longer  cope.  There  she 
found  a  few  yards  of  thin,  coarse,  Turkey  rep 
cotton  which  had  already  been  washed  once  or 
twice.  Next  day  she  brought  down  on  her 
arm  a  gorgeous  old  Paisley  shawl,  once  the 
property  of  a  forgotten  great  aunt.  "  With 
their  own  Turkey  red  for  a  lining  this  would 
make  such  a  comfortable  garment,  and  it 
was  such  a  blessing  to  get  old-fashioned 
things  put  out  of  the  way  into  some  use." 
"  It  would  be  much  nicer  with  a  little 
wadding,  and  cotton  wadding  was  very  cheap . ' ' 
She  actually  let  Lewis  Crawford  go  to  a 
shop  and  get  some,  and  pay  the  few  pence 
for  it  out  of  his  own  wage  ! 

She  made  up  the  garment  in  Mrs. 
Crawford's  own  room.  This  was  "  so  handy 
for  trymg  on."  It  certainly  gave  her  some 
ostensible  reason  for  lingering  there, 
for  the  poor  Tahitian  had  very  little 
"  conversation,"  possibly  because  her  expe- 
riences, her  woes,  and  her  feelings  could 
find  no  suitable  vocabulary  in  the  foreign 
tongue  in  which  she  had  hitherto  said  so 
little  about  them. 

Miss  Kerr  showed  her  work  to  Lewis  him- 
self with  great  pride — did  he  not  know 
exactly  what  it  had  cost  ? — ^just  the  few 
pence  he  had  paid  for  the  wadding !  It  was 
a  genuine  pride  in  her,  with  her  own  nobly 
thrifty  ways,  quite  diflerent  from  the  insolent 
exultation  of  the  rich  \'ulgarian  who  boasts  of 
the  cheapness  of  her  gifts  and  charities, 
never  reckoning  in  their  cost  the  reckless 
"  cabbing  "  with  which  she  has  collected  her 
bargains  I  And  all  the  while,  though  Lewis 
knew  that  whenever  Miss  Kerr  came  she 
made  his  mother  take  a  quantity  of  jelly  out 
of  a  little  pot  she  carried  in  her  bag  and 
never  left  behind  her,  he  fancied  this  was  only 
some  wholesome  home-made  nourishment, 
and  never  dreamed  it  was  a  costly  viand, 
almost  sufiicient  to  sustain  the  invalid's 
strength  without  any  other  food. 

And  yet  though  Clementina  Kerr  knew 
that  the  wealth  she  had  hitherto  left  untouched 
must  be  dra-wn  upon  for  the  salary  she  had 
provided  for  the  youth,  this  queer  woman 
could  not  bear  that  her  little  neighbourly 
gifts  and  kindnesses  to  people  to  whom  she 
felt  so  strongly  attracted  should  be  also 
derived  from  a  source  which  really  cost  her 
nothing.  She  felt  half  unconsciously  that  a 
giver  should  put  more  of  himself  into  his  gift 
than  the  hand  wiih  which  he  opens  a 
purse  which  was  not  filled  by  his  own  labour. 
Besides,  she  had  a  curious  feeling,  partly 
personal  pride,  but  possibly  half  a  protest 
against  an  undue  usurpation  of  the  power 


of  "  benevolence "  on  the  part  of  mere 
wealth.  There  were  some  things  which  she 
wanted  to  feel  she  could  still  have  done  had 
she  remained  in  the  position  which  she 
accepted  as  truly  her  own — the  position 
of  a  hardworking  and  not  too  successful 
artist. 

So  now  she  forewent  two  or  three  little 
personal  luxuries  which  she  had  promised 
herself  out  of  that  income  "of  her  very  own," 
far  within  which  she  was  resolved  always  to 
keep  her  personal  expenditure.  Her  winter 
cloak  would  serve  another  season.  There 
were  one  or  two  costly  books  for  which  she 
could  wait  a  little  longer.  Nay,  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  a  mercer's  shop  to  buy  her- 
self a  new  pair  of  gloves,  she  paused,  went 
home,  and  mended  up  her  old  ones. 

This  may  seem  ridiculous  to  other  people. 
It  seemed  a  little  queer  even  to  Clementina 
herself.  She  enquired  very  carefully  into 
her  own  heart  to  see  whether  the  feeling  did 
spring  wholly  from  a  personal  pride,  in 
which  case  she  would  have  promptly 
thwarted  it ;  but  she  could  not  honestly 
convict  it.  It  seemed  rather  an  instinctive 
clinging  to  the  neighbourly  joy  of  simple 
sharing — an  instinctive  recognition  that  this 
kept  her  relations  with  the  Crawfords  right, 
mainly  for  her  own  sake.  Why !  if  she  had 
availed  herself  of  the  prerogatives  of  wealth 
she  could  never  have  known  these  people. 
She  would  not  have  encountered  Lewis, 
except,  perhaps,  as  she  might  have  looked 
from  a  first-class  carriage  and  seen  him 
dragged  ignominiously  forth  as  a  common 
felon.  It  is  only  those  who  live  with  the  poor 
as  the  poor  who  can  ever  know  the  truth — 
for  good  or  for  evil — about  them.  It  is  only 
such,  with  their  own  manifold  struggles  and 
self-denials,  who  should  venture  to  give  advice 
or  reproof.  How  should  one  who  has  just 
bought  a  half-guinea  box  of  chocolate  creams 
dare  to  cavil  at  the  hardworking  washer- 
woman's surreptitious  glass  of  gin,  or  the 
honest  serving  maid's  foolish  furtive  feather. 
And  yet  how  well  a  kindly  warning  might 
come  fi-om  a  gentlewoman  who  limits  her 
own  afternoon  tea,  and  buys  her  dresses 
with  a  strict  view  to  pure  beauty  and  good 
service.  Must  rich  people  use  their  riches 
to  choke  up  their  own  lives  ?  Must  they, 
because  they  are  rich,  surrender  the  very 
virtues  and  habits  which  tend  to  bring  out 
what  is  most  original  and  picturesque  in 
human  character  ?  Cannot  they  keep  their 
wealth  quite  apart  from  themselves,  a  small 
treasury  of  God  upon  which  they  can  draw 
with  their  own  hands  as  the  poor  themselves 
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can  draw  upon  His  great  treasuries  by  their 
faith  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  who  have 
once   lived  in  the  region  of  clever  contri- 
vances, triumphant  economies,  and  all  the 
urgent  innocent  little  realities  of  life,  can 
never  be  quite  happy  in  any  atmosphere  less 
bracing  !     Better  these,  even  with  their  too 
frequent  companion  Care,  than  any  amount 
of    ease,    assurance,    and    luxury    without 
them.      Sometimes  the  restless   rich  man 
does  not  know  what  he  misses.      He  may 
prate    vaguely   about   "rural    retirement," 
envy   "  a  peaceful   cottage,"    and    talk   of 
cultivating  one's  own  fields,  and  yet  he  goes 
out  and  buys  himself  another  Turkey  carpet 
or  a  case  of  costly  wine,  or  hires  an  additional 
servant.      Or  he  may  be  like  Clementina 
Kerr,  often  conscious  during  the  later  and 
more  prosperous  years  of  her  own  professional 
life  that  she  was  the  duller  for  lack  of  some 
of  the  more  vivid  elements  of  her  earlier  and 
harder  struggles.     Must  these  be  forfeited  by 
people  as  they  grow  "  better  off  "  ?     To  her 
it  had   almost  seemed  so,  while   her  own 
independence  was  still  to  secure,  and  she 
had  to  progress  towards  it  in  ways  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  imposed  by  other 
people.      But  7ioiv,  might  not  these  be  the 
very  luxuries  which  her  new  wealth   and 
leisure  might  procure  for  her  ? 

Clementina  knew  all  that  is  meant  in  that 
proverb  of  Solomon  :  "  Much  food  is  in  the 
tillage  of  the  poor."  She  knew  how  much 
healthy  life  and  skill,  and  honest  wit  and  joy 
can  be  got  out  of  every  shilling.  Is  there 
any  law  of  Nature  why  twenty  times  as  much 
should  not  be  got  out  of  twenty  shillings  ? 
why  a  million  times  as  much  should  not  be 
got  out  of  a  million  shillings  ?  It  is  not 
every  rich  person  who  has  had  the  training 
which  entitles  him  to  ask  these  searching 
questions,  but  from  those  to  whom  God  has 
given  it,  He  will  certainly  require  effort 
towards  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Clementina's  mind  was  full  of  their 
consideration  during  those  wan  autumn 
days,  fading  into  winter,  when  she  went  so 
often  to  and  fro  between  her  own  apartments 
and  the  Crawfords'  lodging. 

That  yoke  which  we  know  is  good  to  be 
borne  in  youth,  she  had  borne  not  only  in 
youth,  but  till  she  was  nigh  fifty  years  old. 

She  had  held  her  own  Avill  under,  seeking 
nothing  but  to  fulfil  duty  after  duty  imposed 
on  her  by  hard  circumstances  not  within  her 
own  control,  circumstances  bred  of  the  wrong 
thinking  and  doing  of  others.  Of  course,  amid 
these  stern  conditions,  her  will,  pruned  and 


often  cut  down  to  its  very  root,  had  grown 
strong  and  vigorous.  Now,  at  last,  she 
found  herself  set  free  from  the  hard  bondage 
in  which  she  had  been  made  to  serve — free 
to  do,  no  longer  what  was  best  "  under  the 
circumstances,"  but  what  seemed  right  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

She  had  earned  money  for  those  who 
would  earn  none  for  themselves,  she  had 
picked  up  each  burden  as  everybody  else 
threw  it  down,  she  had  scattered  pearls  of 
counsel  and  suggestion  before  those  who 
had  trampled  them  under  foot.  At  best  she 
had  sown  good  seed  on  unreclaimed  ground, 
whereon  the  thorns  of  this  world's  cares, 
and  riches,  and  pleasures  had  soon  sprung 
up  and  choked  it. 

Poor  Clementina  I  She  dreamed  some- 
times of  voices  which,  professing  gratitude 
one  day,  had  given  only  gibe  and  taunt  on  the 
next.  And  in  those  dreams  the  gratitude 
and  the  gibes  mingled  in  so  strange  a 
juxtaposition  that  it  might  have  startled 
even  the  insane  souls  from  whom  they  had 
originally  issued. 

With  a  passionate  love  of  justice — indeed, 
it  was  the  strongest  passion  in  her,  as  it 
ever  must  be,  in  those  with  whom  Love, 
divine  and  human,  reigns  supreme — her  lot 
had  been  thrown  among  those  who  knew  no 
law  but  their  own  lusts,  who  held  their 
balances  crooked,  could  not  see  the  thing 
that  is  equal,  and  hit  out  wildly  at  aught 
that  strove  to  rectify  their  vision. 

Sentimental  women,  themselves  deeply 
injured  by  any  chance  domestic  ruffle  of 
their  own  luxury,  had  often  wondered  at  her 
"hardness"  because  she  did  not  glorify 
herself  by  profession  of  a  cheap  verbal 
forgiveness  for  unrepentant  sinners  who  had 
wrecked  the  lives  of  some  for  whom  she 
would  have  poured  forth  her  heart's  blood. 
Clementina  had  learned  to  shrink  from  the 
ordinary  woman  of  society — almost,  she 
feared,  to  hate  her,  as  a  thing  at  the  root 
of  many  of  society's  bitterest  wrongs. 

Among  it  all  she  had  had  her  own 
exquisite  love  story.  Her  ideal  of  love  had 
always  been  so  high  that  she  scarcely  under- 
stood how  specially  exquisite  that  story  was, 
till  advancing  life  gave  her  many  an  insight 
into  the  coarse  materialism  and  fleeting 
delights  which  make  up  too  much  that  passes 
for  love.  Yet  now  that  she  fully  realised 
what  God  had  vouchsafed  to  her  in  her 
exquisite  romance,  there  remained  for  her 
human  heart  this  pang,  that  had  the 
world  been  worthy  of  it,  it  need  not  have 
passed  so  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  grave. 
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There  were  summer  days  when  the  slant  ot 
a  sunbeam  among  the  trees  would  startle 
tears  into  Clementina's  eyes,  bright  and 
keen  as  they  remained.  And  yet  since  that 
great  loss  how  much  had  befallen  her  which 
she  rejoiced  that  her  lover's  eyes  had  not 
seen,  or  had  seen  but  through  that  new 
spiritual  medium  in  which  all  things  stand 
transfigured. 

It  was  so  new,  so  delightful,  to  feel  her- 
self at  last  able  to  give  forth  strength  in 
cheering,  in  supporting,  in  inspiring,  instead 
of  in  reproof  and  check  and  combat. 

So  she  trotted  to  and  fro,  "  an  ugly  little, 
old  maid,"  as  she  called  herself,  and  perhaps 
few  would  have  contradicted  her.  She  had 
a  good  laugh  once,  because  leading  an  old 
blind  woman  across  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  dame,  misled  by  something  in  the  touch 
of  her  hand  and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which 
was  always  so  tender  to  the  old  or  poor  or 
broken  do\^^l,  expressed  her  gratitude  in  these 
werds — 

"  Thank  you,  my  pretty  dear." 

CHAPTER  XVI.— A  DOWNHILL  PATH. 

There  are  neighbourhoods  in  London 
which  might  be  in  a  difi'erent  land  from  the 
sombre  and  decayed  quietude,  which  was  the 
best  feature  of  the  district  where  Miss 
Clementina  Kerr  and  Mary  Olrig  dwelt 
imwittingly  beneath  one  roof,  and  almost  in 
a  different  world  from  the  struggling  poverty 
and  daily  tragedy  of  dim  places  such  as  that 
where  the  Crawfords  lived.  The  mileage  and 
the  millionage  of  the  great  city  may  indeed 
he  in  these  latter,  but  it  is  not  of  them  that 
thoughtless  strangers  think  when  they  turn 
their  eyes  to  London,  though  they  never 
cease  to  haunt  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
once  fathomed  their  depths.  But  for  most 
visitors  to  London,  as  for  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  "  London  "  means  but  its 
palaces  and  parks,  and  the  boulevards  and 
promenades  and  galleries  and  theatres  which 
radiate  from  them. 

Yet  even  within  that  charmed  circle  there 
are  infinite  varieties  both  of  rank  and 
revenue.  Among  many  who,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  "  must  "  live  among  the 
costly  amenities  of  St.  James's  or  Mayfair, 
are  some  whose  incomes  would  be  narrow 
even  in  Islington  or  Camberwell.  Mr. 
Robert  Bethune  might  be  scarcely  one  of 
these,  yet  it  had  required  a  good  deal  of 
family  discussion  and  of  ]\Iiss  Lucy's  clever 
management  to  devise  how  his  income  could 
do  all  that  was  required  of  it.     After  the 


expenses  of  the  high-class  club  to  which  he 
must  belong,  the  charges  for  the  decent 
hack  which  he  must  have  for  Eotten  Eow, 
the  prices  of  a  fashionable  tailor,  and  the 
margin  which  must  be  left  for  cabs  and 
stalls  at  the  opera,  there  was  not  much  left 
for  the  plebeian  necessities  of  food  and 
lodgment  1 

Miss  Lucy  had  bethought  herself  of 
taking  counsel  with  a  certain  Highland 
chieftain,  landless  now,  who  lived  as  a 
fashionable  bachelor  in  London,  save  when 
he  wandered  northward  in  the  shooting 
season.  The  McKelvie  of  that  Ilk  would 
not  see  fifty  again,  and  being  believed  to  be 
quite  established  in  his  single  state  was 
promoted  to  be  the  general  confidant  and 
adviser  of  ladies  of  similar  disposition.  He 
talked  a  little  sentiment  with  them,  inveighed 
against  Radical  politics,  was  shrewd  over 
their  little  investments,  and  painstaking 
with  their  deeds  and  documents.  The 
widows  consulted  him  over  their  boys' 
education,  the  maiden  ladies  were  guided 
by  him  in  the  matter  of  horses  and  wines. 

How  he  had  earned  this  position  of  oracle 
nobody  could  have  told.  He  had  not  even 
that  dear-bought  experience  of  his  own 
blunders,  which  qualifies  some  men  for  the 
part  of  adviser.  For  it  was  not  he  who  had 
lost  the  lands  of  the  McKelvies,  his  fore- 
fathers had  done  that  for  him  ;  he  had  not 
been  wild ;  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  be 
good ;  he  had  no  friends ;  he  had  no  duties ;  he 
was  responsible  for  nothing ;  he  had  done 
nothing,  except  manipulate  the  last  poor 
residue  of  the  McKelvie  finances  so  that  his 
di'ess  coats  should  not  fail  and  his  club 
subscription  should  be  sure. 

Did  Miss  Lucy  Bethune  think  such  a  life 
a  success,  that  she  should  seek  its  guidance 
for  her  brother  ?  So  searching  a  question 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her.  The  man 
was  the  McKelvie,  and  had  lived  as  the 
McKelvie  on  very  narrow  means.  Rab 
Bethune  was  the  future  laird  of  Bethune, 
and  he  also  had  to  support  that  character  on 
verj'  narrow  means.  That  was  enough  for 
Lucy  Bethune,  who  looked  only  down  that 
avid  vista  of  life  which  is  visible  between  the 
black  boundaries  of  Pride  and  Poverty. 

The  McKelvie  had  instantly  a  course  to 
recommend.  He  never  failed  in  this  respect. 
He  knew  a  house  that  would  exactly  suit 
Miss  Bethune's  brother.  It  was  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  all  the  clubs — within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  St.  James's  Palace 
itself.  The  house  was  kept  by  a  duke's 
ex-butler,   who    had    married    her    grace's 
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maid.  Miss  Bethune  could  understand  that 
everything  was  quite  comme-il-faut.  There 
were  only  three  sets  of  apartments  in  the 
house.  And  the  McKelvie  believed  the 
parlours  were  disengaged  at  the  time  he  was 
speaking,  since  he  knew  their  late  occupant, 
Viscount's  Crogstone's  younger  brother,  had 
just  gone  on  the  Continent.  If  Miss  Bethune 
and  Mr.  Kab  pleased,  the  McKelvie  would 
write  at  once  and  make  all  enquiries. 

Lucy  Bethune  was  grateful  in  her 
dignified  way.  The  McKelvie  understood 
so  sympathetically  and  took  so  much  for 
granted,  that  she  was  spared  all  painful 
explicitness  about  economy.  And  so  Kab 
Bethune's  rooms  were  duly  engaged  in 
Courtly  Street,  St.  James's  —  a  good 
address,  and  becoming  to  a  young  man  in 
society,  who  was  to  be  the  confidential 
secretary  of  a  rising  political  peer. 

What  mattered  it  that  Courtly  Street  was 
but  a  narrow  cul-de-sac,  opening  from  a 
thoroughfare  scarcely  wider  ?  Everybody 
who  was  anybody  knew  that  cramped  rooms 
even  in  Courtly  Street  were  worth  as  much 
as  a  snug  villa  in  Hampstead,  aye,  though 
those  rooms  might  be  over  a  shop.  And 
Eab  was  domiciled  in  a  private  house — in 
truth,  the  only  private  house  in  Courtly 
Street — the  space  whereon  it  was  built 
having  been  too  small  for  anything  else,  so 
that  it  stood  between  two  shops  like  a  thin 
gentleman  squeezed  between  two  jolly 
burghers.  But  the  shops  themselves  were 
genteel  shops,  the  one  a  dressing-case 
maker's  and  the  other  a  saddler's,  and  the 
lodgings  above  them  were  occupied  respec- 
tively by  a  foreign  noble  and  a  Radical  M. P. 
As  for  Eab  Bethune's  front  view,  his  parlour 
window  looked  out  on  a  tavern  with  a  very 
wide  fi'ontage,  greatly  frequented  by  gentle- 
men's servants,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
a  tailor  who  gave  no  sign  of  his  trade  beyond 
its  announcement  on  a  wire  blind. 

This  might  not  be  a  very  inspiring  sur- 
rounding, but  we  all  have  to  decide  what  is 
necessary  to  our  existence,  and  then  to 
surrender  whatever  may  be  incompatible 
with  such  necessity,  and  Lucy  Bethune  had 
decided — her  brother  consenting  with  her — 
that  the  "  good  address  "  was  his  necessity, 
and  that  fresh  air  and  such  sentimental 
frivolities  as  sunsets  and  dawns  and  trees 
must  be  therefore  dispensed  with. 

Rab's  landlord  and  landlady  had  been 
highly  trained  menials,  who  knew  the  exact 
wage-value  of  their  deeply  respectful 
manners  and  courteous  tones.  They  preferred 
"  gentlemen "  who   were  extravagant  and 


luxurious  and  exacting,  because  these  were 
the  qualities  which  their  own  skill  and 
sagacity  could  make  most  remunerative 
to  themselves.  If  any  who  came  within 
their  scope  was  not  prepared  for  lavish 
expenditure  in  table  luxuries  or  in  toilet 
et  ceteras,  such  an  one  was  made  to  feel  that 
he  did  not  know  how  things  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  influence 
exercised  in  the  world  over  the  weaker  sort, 
as  anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
polite  servility  in  any  form  can  fully 
understand. 

Mr.  Robert  Bethune  had  not  been  very 
long  away  from  Tweedside  and  yet,  as  he 
entered  his  Courtly  Street  parlour,  he  did 
not  seem  quite  the  same  man  who  had  often 
so  opportunely  encountered  Lesley  Bau-d  on 
the  green  hill  side,  or  so  innocently  studied 
old  ballads  with  her  in  the  brown  parlour  of 
Edenhaugh.  His  complexion  was  not  so 
clear,  his  eyes  were  less  bright  and  out- 
looking,  his  lip  had  a  fretful  slackness  which 
was  new  to  it. 

Rab  Bethune  had  adopted  his  sister's 
moral  and  social  code  in  many  respects,  but 
it  was  much  in  the  same  way  that  little 
children  are  fond  of  professing  their  parents' 
politics.  In  Bethune  Towers  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  escape  the  mesh  of  Lucy's 
regulations  ;  and  while  at  Edinburgh 
University  he  had  lived  under  the  discipline 
of  a  well-regulated  establishment,  and  the 
influence  of  punctual  classes  and  recurring 
duties.  Lucy  knew  well  enough  that  she 
had  to  keep  both  her  father  and  brother  well 
in  hand,  that  if  ever  circumstances  slackened 
her  reins  for  a  day  the  household  pace  was 
altered.  The  professor  under  whose  super- 
vision Rab  had  lived  while  at  college  could 
have  told  her  the  same  thing — that  while 
her  brother  was  not  a  rebel  or  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  he  did  not  live  at  the  heart  of  the 
wholesome  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  but 
on  its  margin,  so  that  its  limits  were 
always  galling  him,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  lapse  through  any  accidental  or  permitted 
breach  that  occurred  therein.  Had  Eab 
ever  stayed  at  home  on  a  lawful  "out" 
evening  ?  Never.  Had  he  often  sought 
permission  for  visits  or  recreation  at 
prohibited  times  ?  Constantly.  Had  he 
ever  spent  less  than  his  allowance  ?  Never. 
Had  his  allowance  ever  sufficed  to  discharge 
all  his  bills  up  to  date  ?  Never.  Had  he 
ever  failed  a  pass  examination  ?  Never. 
Had  he  ever  gained  a  certificate  of  greater 
proficiency?  Never.  Were  his  chosen 
college  fi'iends   men  superior   to  himself — 
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superior  mentally  or  in  moral  fibre  ?  No  ; 
one  or  two  of  them  (who  were  poor)  had  been 
more  distinguished  as  students,  but  they  all, 
every  one,  were  men  who  made  no  secret  of 
views  and  habits,  which  Rab,  for  himself, 
professed  to  abjure  and  contemn. 

To  a  wise  eye  this  record  would  have 
signified  that  Rab  had,  as  yet,  no  character 
at  all,  did  not  himself  know  what  he  was  nor 
what  he  wanted,  and  that  nobody  need  have 
any  very  definite  opinion  about  him,  till  they 
should  see  what  happened  when  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  stern 
realities  of  life — those  sudden,  irrevocable 
"  choosing  of  the  ways,"  which  set  us  either 
manifoldly  struggling  up  the  stream  or 
unmistakably  drifting  down  it.  This  is  very 
far  from  saying  that  he  had  not  already 
certain  good  qualities.  Such  a  girl  as 
Lesley  Baird  would  never  have  loved  a  man 
who  had  not  the  clear  promise  and  possibility 
of  goodness.  Lesley  herself  would  have 
thought  she  proved  this  by  feeling  sure  that 
she  had  grown  a  better  and  wiser  girl  since 
she  had  known  Rab,  little  knowing  that  any 
pure  love  itself  elevates  the  heart  it  enters,  and 
has  the  magic  power  of  turning  even  poison 
into  food.  Lesley  was  often  pained  to  feel  that 
Rab  was  restive  under  good  ways  and  good 
words  which  she  found  helpful  to  her  own 
soul,  but  that  only  made  her  Inore  zealous 
to  put  away  from  such  ways  and  words  all 
that  might  have  degenerated  into  pharisaism 
and  conventionality,  since  she  was  sure  it 
was  only  the  admixture  of  dross  which 
repelled  Rab  from  the  gold. 

To  go  into  one  little  detail,  Rab  had 
always  absented  himself  whenever  he  could 
from  kirk.  He  had  made  colourable  excuses 
to  Lucy — his  father  needed  none — and  it 
was  only  to  Lesley  that  he  had  confided 
his  real  distaste  for  the  bare  little  edifice, 
the  rustic  service,  and  the  homely  minister. 
Li  Edinburgh,  he  told  her,  there  was  some 
good  in  going  to  church — there  was  music 
which  helped  you  to  a  right  state  of  mind, 
and  the  preachers  gave  you  something 
to  think  about.  He  had  really  thought 
these  were  all  the  attractions  which  made 
the  difference,  and  had  never  reckoned  on 
the  charm  of  the  fashionable  congregation, 
and  the  amenities  of  the  stylish  mammas 
and  pretty  sisters  of  student  friends. 

Now  in  London,  he  had  quite  seriously 
told  the  polished  young  scoffers  and  agnostics 
of  his  new  circle,  that  "  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  go  to  church,"  and  that  he  meant 
to  do  it.  And  yet,  somehow,  he  had  only 
attended  one  service  since  he  had  been  in  the 
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metropolis.  On  all  other  occasions  there 
had  been  some  "lion  in  the  way" — an 
exceptionally  disagreeable  morning,  a  head- 
ache, or  a  clergyman  he  did  not  like  was 
announced  to  preach,  or  he  was  quite  tired 
of  the  anthem  that  was  advertised.  For 
Rab  Bethune  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  had  passed  over  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England  when 
he  crossed  the  border. 

So  with  punctuality.  Miss  Lucy  had  drilled 
into  him  that  this  was  an  aristocratic — nay, 
a  regal  virtue.  He  knew  all  the  anecdotes 
about  Wellington  and  Nelson  and  the  other 
prompt  and  unfailing  warriors  and  statesmen. 
The  dilatory  old  laird's  example  was  against 
all  these  precepts,  and  as  Miss  Lucy's 
inborn  loyalty  forbade  her  from  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  her  father  could 
not  be  called  a  successful  or  great  man, 
while  her  family  pride  forbade  her  passing 
over  the  defects  of  its  chief  in  significant 
silence,  she  elected  to  clothe  him  with  a 
fiction  of  the  virtue  she  wished  to  inculcate  ; 
and  her  excuses  for  the  laird's  constant 
lapses  from  the  character  she  fixed  upon 
him,  probably  first  helped  to  teach  Rab  how 
to  make  excuses  for  himself ! 

Therefore  when  Rab  came  into  occupation 
at  Courtly  Street,  he  announced  to  the 
ex-butler  that  he  was  a  very  punctual  man, 
and  that  though  his  engagements  might 
make  many  of  his  other  arrangements 
somewhat  irregular,  yet  he  must  insist  that 
his  breakfast  be  always  punctually  served 
up  at  half-past  eight.  The  ex-butler 
received  the  order  with  respectful  obedience, 
and  never  even  asked  whether  it  should 
be  reconsidered,  when  Rab's  punctuality 
proved  to  mean  his  appearance  somewhere 
within  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time ! 
The  punctual  arrangement  certainly  saved 
trouble  in  the  kitchen,  and  Rab,  eating 
heavy  toast  and  drinking  insipid  coffee,  was 
a  triumphant  proof  to  himself  that  each 
day's  failure  must  be  an  exception  to  his 
general  rule  ! 

To  own  the  truth,  ever  since  Rab  Bethune 
came  to  London,  he  had  lived  under  the 
condition  which  human  nature— even  the 
strongest — always  finds  most  trying  to  its 
fibre. 

He  had  been  waiting  ! 

Every  day  he  had  expected  a  certain 
letter ;  and  among  the  many  which  he 
received,  that  particular  letter  never  came  ! 

This  was  actually  one  reason  why  he  was 
so  punctually  unpunctual.  Every  morning, 
lying  in  bed,  he  heard  the  postman's  knock, 
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and  knew  that  if  he  arose  and  dressed  he 
could  at  once  ascertam  whether  the  long 
looked-for  epistle  was  laid  upon  his  hreakfast 
table ;  but  he  found  it  the  more  irresistible 
temptation  to  lie  on,  conjecturing  and  day- 
dreaming, and  so  prolonging  the  daily  hope 
that  always  ended  in  a  dady  disappointment ! 

It  was  a  reply  letter  which  he  looked 
for.  Then  why  did  he  not  write  again  to 
his  unresponsive  correspondent  ?  That  is  a 
resource  always  open,  and  to  which  most  of 
us  are  driven  at  some  time,  however  much 
it  may  hurt  our  affection — or  our  vanity. 

Why  ? — Because  he  had  debated  within 
himself  twenty  times  over  before  he  had 
written  his  unanswered  letter.  Because 
he  had  never  finally  decided  within  himself 
that  it  ought  to  be  written — come  what 
might.  Because  after  he  had  posted  it, 
he  had  wished  it  was  within  his  power  to 
recall  it — had  lost  sight  of  all  the  arguments 
whereby  he  had  goaded  himself  into  sending 
it — and  had  begun  to  see  all  sorts  of 
mischievous  results  from  its  despatch  I 

The  only  result  which  had  never  occurred 
to  his  mind  as  a  possibility  was  the  in- 
explicable dead  silence  which  had  really 
ensued  ! 

Now,  if  that  letter  had  been  in  itself  a 
mistake  (and  Eab  felt  sure  of  this  now), 
how  could  a  second  one  rectify  the  error  ? 
Yet  the  withholding  of  such  second  letter 
did  not  make  the  first  one  as  if  it  had  never 
been  ! 

Besides,  since  he  had  written  that  un- 
answered letter,  he  had  heard  news  which 
had  made  its  very  existence  intolerable  to 
him,  and  which  converted  the  inscrutable 
silence  into  which  it  had  disappeared  into 
an  absolute  torture. 

Every  day  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
and  looked  through  his  correspondence  in 
vain,  he  said  to  himself  that  this  was  very 
hard  on  a  man — the  kind  of  thing  that 
makes  a  fellow's  life  run  to  waste — and  yet 
just  what  nobody  could  foresee  I  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  question  how  far  his 
will  and  foresight  might  have  had  free  play 
in  circumstances  preceding  iiie  dispatch 
of  that  letter,  and  without  which  it  need 
never  have  been  written. 

Four  letters  to-day.  Not  one  the  desired. 
One,  manifestly  a  bill,  which  he  tossed 
aside  ;  another,  a  missive  in  an  eccentric 
envelope,  with  a  monogram  visible  in  the 
contortions  of  a  dancing  demon  ;  the  third, 
from  his  father,  the  laird  ;  the  last  (which 
he  opened  first),  a  card  of  invitation  to  an 
evening  assembly  at  the  house  of  a  young 


married  lady  of  rank,  an  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Lucy  Bethime's. 

Next  in  order  he  took  his  father's  letter. 

It  began,  as  his  father's  letters  always  did, 
with  a  grumble  about  things  in  general ;  but 
the  old  laird  hastened  over  this  more  briefly 
than  was  his  habit.  This  necessary  self- 
expression  was  not  his  object  in  writing 
this  particular  epistle. 

"I  have  felt  very  much  harassed  of  late — 
only  likely,  after  all  I  have  just  gone  through, 
and  you — the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  speak 
— away  from  me.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  told  me  of  your  suspicion  about  a  certain 
person's  visit  to  Haldane's  cottage  ?  It  is 
very  singular  that  only  a  few  days  after  you 
went  away,  Lucy,  who,  of  course,  knew 
nothing — and  knows  nothing — began  to 
talk  about  the  Haldane  cottage,  and  to  say 
it  should  be  pulled  down;  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  let  an  old  woman  live  alone  in 
such  a  ricketty  place,  which  nobody  else  would 
care  to  tenant.  I  could  not  help  entertain- 
ing the  idea  a  little  favourably — there  was 
good  reason  even  from  Lucy's  point — and  I 
never  had  liked  old  Jean.  She  is  a  woman 
of  so  few  words,  and  you  do  not  know  when 
you  reach  the  bottom  of  that  sort,  and  they 
are  just  the  folk  who  say  things  at  the 
wrong  time  and  to  the  wrong  people.  Why 
shouldn't  she  go  and  live  in  London  with 
her  grand- daughter,  as  was  only  natural  and 
proper  ?  But  I'd  never  have  got  the  thing 
carried  through — you  know  my  way — only 
Lucy  was  so  prompt  and  persistent.  She 
made  me  go  with  her  and  tell  old  Jean  about 
it,  and  the  old  dame  said  never  a  word  against 
it,  but  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  and 
said  '  Very  good.'  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  a  brute,  and  I've  felt  cross  with  Lucy 
ever  since.  It  all  comes  of  her  meddling 
with  what  she  doesn't  understand.  The 
house  is  pulled  down,  but  instead  of  going 
up  to  London,  old  Mrs.  Haldane  is  staying 
on  with  the  Bairds  at  Edenhaugh  " — (Rab 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  something  very 
like  an  oath  started  from  between  his 
teeth) — "  It  has  ended  in  nothing  at  all — 
except  putting  me  in  the  wrong  and  turn- 
ing everybody  against  me.  And  perhaps 
we  have  done  a  harsh  thing  without  any 
need.  Mrs.  Haldane's  grand-daughter  is  in 
the  telegraph  office.  She  can't  earn  much 
and  this  change  can't  be  an  improvement 
for  them.  One  wonders  sometimes  " — the 
old  laird  broke  off  that  sentence  and  began 
another — "  I  never  would  have  done  what 
I  did  (you  know  what  I  mean)  but  for  your 
sake,  though  you  have  given  me  some  hard 
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words  for  having  done  it.  As  I  said  to  you 
before  you  left — it  all  came  upon  me  at  such 
unfortmiate  seasons.  The  first  time,  just 
after  I  had  married  your  mother,  and  I 
thought  nothing  at  all  (was  I  bound  to 
ask  questions  ?)  might  come  of  it  and  the 
second  time,  you  were  born  and  your  mother 
was  at  death's  door.  Word  of  it  would 
have  killed  her — (poor  soul,  she  died  all 
the  same !)  And  poverty  is  a  sorer  thing 
to  those  who  have  knoAvn  wealth  than  to 
those  who  have  not.  It  was  for  your  sake, 
and  really  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  all  end 
in  smoke — and  now  it  seems  as  if  it  never 
would  end.  I'm  getting  very  old,  and  I 
don't  know  what  the  next  world  will  be  like, 
but  I'm  sure  I've  had  no  satisfaction  out  of 
this  one  !  " 

It  was  a  pitiful  letter,  the  weak  outpouring 
of  a  broken  mind  whose  remorse  rose  only  to 
the  level  of  self-excuse  and  self-pity.  Eab's 
lip  curled  with  unfilial  contempt  as  he  felt 
that  his  father  only  regretted  his  recent 
high-handed  dealings  with  the  Haldanes 
because  of  their  apparent  futility,  and  a 
curious  lurking  consciousness  that  they 
might  not  add  to  his  comfort  in  another 
state  of  existence ! 

This  was  the  first  that  Rab  had  heard  of 
the  eviction  of  old  Mrs.  Haldane.  Lucy  had 
not  been  so  prompt  in  giving  that  news  as 
in  reporting  Lesley  Baird's  engagement  with 
Logan  of  Gowan  Brae.  Why  should 
business  arrangements  with  a  poor  cottager 
have  any  place  in  a  county  lady's  letters  to 
a  future  laird  ? 

"Poor  old  father  I "  said  Eab,  his  soft 
heart  relenting  as  there  rose  before  his 
mind  the  image  of  the  bent,  shabby  old 
figure  of  the  laird,  his  rumpled  grey  head 
bowed  upon  his  trembling  hands,  as  he  had 
sat  while  his  son  had  heaped  upon  him  those 
"hard  words"  to  which  he  now  made 
piteous  allusion.  Somehow  he  could  already 
understand  his  father  better  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  on  the  terrible  evening  when 
the  young  man  had  his  first  glimpse  into  an 
utterly  imsuspected  skeleton  chamber  in 
Bethune  Towers.  Since  that  date  his  soul 
had  been  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  old 
persistent  sin.  And  whoever  finds  that 
bearable  may  presently  think  it  wholesome, 
or  at  least  comfortable,  and  begin  to  mis- 
trust and  misunderstand  whatever  he  finds 
incompatible  therewith. 

Yet,  it  was  too  bad  that  an  old  widow 
woman  and  a  young  girl  should  have  to 
suffer  for  a  contact  with  the  Bethune  affairs 
which,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  might 


have  been  quite  accidental  and  perfectly 
harmless.  What  could  have  set  Lucy  at 
work  in  this  direction  ?  Could  it  be  mere 
coincidence  ? 

And  then  to  think  of  old  Mrs.  Haldane 
staying  in  the  Baird's  house.     Why — 

And  there  Rab  interrupted  his  own 
soliloquy  by  a  fresh  train  of  thought. 

Was  it  possible  that  this  friendly  alliance 
might  shed  a  light  on  the  mysterious  silence 
which  had  tormented  him  ever  since  he 
arrived  in  London.  Rab  had  cursed  the 
hour  when  he  had  allowed  himself  to  send 
that  letter  which,  unanswered,  seemed  to 
have  but  betrayed  him  to  no  purpose.  And 
yet — and  yet — there  might  be  but  some 
mistake.  A  sweet  face  seemed  to  smile 
upon  him  once  more  out  of  the  mist  of 
suspicion,  and  terror,  and  self-humiliation 
which  had  of  late  enveloped  him.  Could 
that  sweet  face  be  cruel,  heartless,  false — 
turned  towards  one  to-day  like  a  guardian 
angel's,  and  turned  fi'om  one  on  the  morrow, 
astute  and  inscrutable  as  that  of  a  detective  ? 

How  far  did  considerations  like  these,  and 
a  wild  hope  of  probing  the  mystery  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  influence  Rab  in  a  sudden 
determination  to  try  to  see  old  Mrs.  Haldane's 
grand-daughter,  and  seek  to  ascertain  (as 
jfrom  his  father)  whether  there  was  anything 
the  Bethmie  family  could  do  to  assuage  the 
bitterness  of  the  change  they  had  brought 
on  the  old  lady  ? 

It  was  a  wild  scheme,  and  Rab  could  see 
that  it  had  risks.  But  he  argued  within 
himself  that  if  the  peace  and  security  of 
Bethune  Towers  were  really  in  danger  from 
this  quarter,  then  at  worst  his  action  could 
but  precipitate  hostilities ;  whereas,  if  the 
whole  matter  was  capable  of  innocent 
explanation,  it  would  soften  a  harshness 
which  evidently  weighed  on  his  father's 
weary  conscience,  and  (strongest  plea  in 
favour  of  the  idea)  it  would  give  him  a 
chance  of  hearing  once  more  of  sweet  Lesley 
Baird  from  others  than  his  chill  step-sister. 
At  that  moment  he  felt  that  he  would  run 
any  risk  in  the  world  could  he  hope  to  meet 
Lesley's  true  eyes  looking  into  his  and  hear 
her  deny  all  truth  in  that  report  about 
Logan  of  Gowan  Brae. 

The  scheme,  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
but  chimerical,  gradually  shaped  itself  into 
plain  possibihty.  He  could  see  Miss  Olrig 
at  the  telegraph  office.  Nay,  he  wotdd  not 
call  expressly  to  see  her ;  he  would  go  to  see 
the  marvellous  organisation  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  would  enquire  after  her,  as  it 
were,  by  the  way. 
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He  lingered  over  his  breakfast  working 
out  these  plans  in  his  mind  and  resolving  to 
put  them  into  execution  that  very  day,  when 
his  landlord  knocked  at  his  door,  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  indicated  most  respect- 
fully that  this  was  not  a  correct  calling  hour, 
announced  that  Mr.  Kichard  Fowell  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Bethune. 

Now  Mr.  Kichard  Fowell  was  the  writer 
of  the  letter  stamped  with  the  dancing 
demon.  Rab  suddenly  recollected  this  docu- 
ment, which  had  remained  unopened  and 
forgotten.  He  tore  it  open  hastily  and 
glanced  through  its  contents.  For  its  brevity 
it  might  have  been  a  business  letter,  but  for 
its  playful  prefix  of  "  Dear  Beth.,"  and  its 
playful  signature  of  "  Dicky  Bird,"  the 
writer's  pet  witticism  on  his  proper  name. 

The  note  only  invited  Eab's  company  for 
some  occasion  which,  on  that  day,  chanced 
to  give  holiday  to  most  politicians  and  their 
underlings.  Rab  promptly  decided  to  refuse. 
If  Dicky  Bird  wanted  Mr.  Bethune's  com- 
pany to-day  he  must  annex  himself  to  Mr. 
Bethune's  own  doings.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Richard  Fowell  might  be  shown  in. 

Mr.  Richard  Fowell  appeared.  He  was 
still  a  minor,  and  despite  his  boyish  air  and 
his  blue  eyes,  he  had  a  dreary  look  for  one  who 
always  described  himself  as  leading  "  a  jolly 
life."  That  he  could  call  himself  "the 
chum  "  of  the  same  man  who  loved  Lesley 
Baird  showed  that  that  man  must  have  two 
natures  so  incongruous  that  either  one  of  the 
two  must  presently  fall  off,  or  the  whole  life 
prove  but  a  warped  monstrosity. 

For  Mr.  Richard  Fowell  himself  it  must 
be  pleaded  that  he  was  a  rich  orphan,  with 
coldly  correct  guardians  and  no  knowledge 
of  any  virtues  nobler  or  warmer  than  the 
chill  proprieties  of  aristocratic  schools  and 
first-class  tutors.  It  was  not  very  surprising 
that  he  had  found  "  more  go,  you  know," 
among  a  large  circle  of  medical  students 
who  did  not  study,  and  artists  who  did  not 
paint.  As  he  himself  would  have  admitted, 
he  "  stuck  up  considerably  "  to  Rab  Bethune, 
for  an  earl's  secretary  with  a  county  name 
was  an  undeniably  respectable  acquaintance 
to  "  sport  "  to  his  governors,  and  he  had 
reason  to  hope  it  might  make  ' '  supplies ' ' 
come  more  easily. 

"  You've  got  my  letter,  Beth,"  he  said, 
glancing  over  the  table ;  "  you'll  come, 
won't  you  ?  I  expected  to  find  you  all 
trimmed  and  ready,  knowing  that  you  are 
the  famous  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm."     (Confiding  Dicky  Bird  !) 

"  0,  I've  been  lingering  over  my  breakfast 


this  morning,"  returned  Rab,  which  was 
true — but,  nevertheless,  he  had  been  late. 
"  No,  Fowell,  I  shan't  be  able  to  come  with 
you  to-day.  I  want  to  go  somewhere  else, 
very  particularly." 

"  Quite  special,"  echoed  the  readily  ac- 
quiescent minor.  "Well,  it  can't  be  helped. 
But  aren't  you  looking  rather  queer  ?  Im- 
pudent of  me  to  make  remarks,  isn't  it  ? 
But  I  feel  we  are  quite  old  friends." 

"  Do  I  look  queer  ?  "  asked  Rab,  shaking 
himself  up.  "Well,  perhaps  so;  I've  had 
worrying  letters  from  home." 

"What!  are  you  in  for  it  already?" 
cried  the  guest  eagerly.  "  Why  I  was 
thinking  of  taking  you  for  my  mentor  and 
good  example.  You  must  have  been  going 
a  pace  to  put  up  your  governor's  back  so 
soon  !  Ha  !  ha  !  You  quiet  ones  are  always 
the  worst." 

"  0,  it's  nothing  of  that  kind,'  said  Rab, 
feeling  the  treacherous  delight  of  talking 
out  his  vexation  to  one  who  could  not 
possibly  understand  its  origin.  "  It  is  only 
an  important  letter  that  does  not  come. 
And  there  are  some  aft'airs  my  father  is  very 
anxious  about — little  things  bother  elderly 
people,  you  know.  And  my  sister  Lucy  is 
peculiar.  They  live  a  hemmed-in  life  at 
Bethune  Towers.  I  have  often  felt  that 
existence  would  have  been  unendurable 
there,  without  the  change  I  had  to  Edin- 
burgh." 

"  And  yet  these  Red-Radical-Socialists 
would  like  to  compel  country  gentleman  to 
live  on  their  own  estates !  "  responded 
Richard  Fowell.  "  A  likely  thing  indeed  ! 
And  some  people  at  the  very  other  end  from 
the  Red-Radicals  would  briug  one  to  the 
same  thing  with  their  talk  about  the  duties 
of  one's  station  and  all  that  humbug ! 
There's  my  guardian — an  avuncular  rela- 
tion, you  know.  A  cleric — dean — possible 
bishop — heavy  swell  style,  don't  you  under- 
stand ?  What  fun  does  he  get  out  of  life  ? 
And  so  he'd  like  to  spoil  mine  !  " 

Rab  laughed.  "  Perhaps  the  dean  does 
not  care  for  fun,"  he  suggested. 

"'Richard,'  says  he,"  proceeded  the 
minor,  mimicking  an  austere  air  and 
pompous  manner;  "  '  Richard,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  to  think  of  the  people  with  whom 
you  consort.  What  were  you  telling  your 
cousins  the  other  day  about  a  young  man 
who  had  to  wear  his  dress  coat  in  the 
morning  because  all  his  other  garments 
were  in  pawn  ?  Is  that  a  proper  friend  for 
you  ?  Is  that  a  fit  person  to  discuss  with 
your     cousins  ?  '      '  Uncle,'    returns     this  ■! 
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dutiful  nephew,  '  it  is  not  the  rehgion  of 
Kichard  Fowell  to  spurn  a  man  as  a 
pubhcan  and  sinner  because  he  is  short  of 
the  needfuh  I  would  not  dream  of  cor- 
rupting my  dear  lady  cousins'  pure  minds, 
but  I  presume  even  their  select  and  refined 
education  has  allowed  them  to  read  about 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  sitting 
behind  his  publisher's  screen  because  his 
unmentionables  were  shabby.'  I  had  him 
there,  you  see,"  commented  Dick,  relapsing 
into  his  natural  manner  ;  "  though  faith  ! 
my  chum  Giltspur  isn't  much  like  the  dingy 
dictionary  maker,  if  the  worthy  dean  only 
knew  it !  And  the  old  gentleman  actually 
thought  he  would  show  a  little  fight  in 
that  direction,"  and  Dick  returned  to  his 
mimicking. 

"  'My  dear  Richard,'  says  the  dean,  'we 
must  remember  that  all  impecuniosity  is  not 
caused  by  devotion  to  intellectual  labours  or 
by  an  ideal  development  of  the  sublimer 
virtues.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  often 
induced  by  quite  a  contrary  order  of  things. 
If  you  can  assure  me  that  your  friend ' 

" '  Uncle,'  I  rejoined,  with  that  quiet 
dignity  which  is  so  becoming  to  my  style, 
'  is  it  your  duty  as  a  Christian  to  institute 
a  more  searching  enquiry  into  the  character 
of  a  man  because  you  know  he  is  poor  than 
you  would  dream  of  doing  if  you  believed 
him  rich  ?  Do  you  ask  if  all  the  wealthy 
men  with  whom  you  dine  and  make  speeches 
are  as  learned  and  as  pious  as  Dr.  Johnson  ? 
About  my  friend  Giltspur  I  scorn  to  make 
any  explanation — he  is  My  Friend  (with 
capitals,  you  know  how,  Beth  !)  But 
concerning  those  poor  wretches  whose 
indubitable  vices  strip  the  coats  from  their 
backs,  should  I  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
seeing  that  my  famous  forefather  who 
founded  our  distillery  shrewdly  foresaw  that 
as  fast  as  these  miserable  sinners  strip  off 
their  coats  we  should  put  them  all  on  ?  Is 
a  thing  lamentable  when  it  costs  you  a  coat, 
but  laudable  when  it  gives  you  one  ?  Or 
may  it  not  be  my  duty,  uncle,  to  stop  the 
distillery  and  pour  the  spirits  down  the 
drains  ?     That  has  been  done  by  some.'  " 

And  ha\dngfinished  his  dramatic  interlude, 
to  which  lie  gave  a  very  fair  amount  of 
mimetic  force,  the  minor  returned  into  his 
ovm  true  self. 

"  Then  the  uncle  groaned  and  went  away, 
quite  shut  up.  That's  the  way  to  settle 
these  old  fogies'  preaching.  Set  them  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  things,  and  they  don't 
mean  to  begin  to  clear  away  there  any  more 
than  we  do  ourselves !  " 


"  There  are  some  people  who  think  what- 
ever isn't  humdrum  isn't  respectable — as 
if  being  respectable  was  everything  1  They 
don't  reflect  what  may  be  wrapped  up  in 
respectabihty."  Rab  spoke  with  bitterness, 
carrying  on  his  own  private  line  of  tliought 
the  while. 

"What  is  'respectable'?"  asked  his 
friend  with  a  fine  scorn.  "  Donkeys  are 
respectable — for  even  when  they  kick  they 
generally  do  it  '  in  moderation.'  I  don't 
believe  in  one  half  of  the  world  not  knowing 
how  the  other  half  lives.  I've  pa\\Tied  lots 
of  things  myself,  and  I  know  how  it  feels 
to  keep  dark  because  of  duns.  That's  the 
only  way  to  know  life — that's  the  only  way 
to  have  sympathies  !  " 

0  how  true  his  words  were  in  themselves 
and  how  falsely  they  came  from  him  !  For 
how  can  the  wilful  "  scrapes  "  of  the  rich 
spendthrift  teach  him  aught  of  the  unutter- 
able woe  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor, 
ready  for  work  but  finding  none,  and  parting 
from  one  after  another  of  the  cherished 
treasures  of  happier  days,  each  linked  with 
memories  of  household  joy  and  honour,  but 
now  "  put  away,"  according  to  the  pathetic 
phrase,  to  sustain  the  bare  life  which,  were 
not  such  thought  a  sin,  he  would  far  rather 
lay  do'RTi.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
the  rich  prodigal's  shifts  and  schemes  and 
"lucky  escapes"  help  him  to  know  what 
sweet,  strange  flowers  of  hope  grow  among 
the  unfathomed  bogs  of  black  despair — 
ever  the  stranger  and  the  sweeter  as  the 
bog  grows  deeper  and  blacker,  so  that  none 
can  guess  the  sweetness  and  the  wonder  of 
those  which  he  may  grasp  who  seems  to 
sink  at  last  into  utter  darkness. 

Now  Rab  had  no  innate  sympathy  with 
young  gentlemen  who  pawn  their  diamond 
rings  and  dressing  cases  to  extricate  them- 
selves out  of  difficulties  they  need  never  have 
got  into.  He  had  neither  those  reckless 
animal  spirits  nor  that  dash  of  restless 
romance  which,  alas,  urges  many  towards 
these  improfitable  escapades  in  a  world 
where  well-du'ected  animal  spirits  and 
genuine  heroism  might  do  so  much.  Rab's 
own  dangerous  tendencies  and  temptations 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  luxurious  ease 
and  security.  The  consciousness  of  cramp 
in  the  Bethune  revenues  had  always  galled 
him.  If  the  whole  sad  truth  must  be  owned, 
alongside  with  his  simple,  true  attraction 
to  sweet  Lesley  Baird,  and  his  consciousness 
that  in  it  he  touched  the  best  the  world  had 
got  for  him,  there  was  an  undertone  of  regret 
that  she  was  not  a  well-dowered  lady  or  even 
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the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthy  "  trade  " 
people  who  were  held  at  such  discount  in 
The  Towers,  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
would  have  taken  occasion  to  check  Richard 
Fowell's  confidences  by  some  well-turned 
sentence  of  high-bred  sentiment.  Since 
that  time  he  had  learned  to  live  with  a  secret 
which  was  in  flat  contradiction  of  all  his  old 
formulas  of  honour,  chivalry,  and  dignity. 
It  was  a  hopeful  sign  in  Rab  that  his  self- 
knowledge  at  least  checked  the  formulas 
which  had  not  availed  to  avert  it.  So  he 
kept  silence. 

"  Governors  might  wait  a  little  before  they 
are  in  such  a  hurry  to  suspect  us  of  making 
fools  of  ourselves,"  pursued  his  edifying 
companion.  "  If  my  allowance  runs  short 
it  isn't  because  I've  lent  it  to  Giltspur. 
These  poor  wretches  may  hang  on  to  us  in 
the  hope  of  getting  something,  but  they 
seldom  get  much.  The  governor  is  always 
so  afraid  of  my  being  '  entangled,'  as  he  calls 
it — bringing  home  as  Mrs.  Richard  Fowell 
some  barmaid  or  shop  girl,  or  such  '  inferior 
person,'  as  he  calls  'em.  And,  by  Jingo  ! 
Beth,  what  do  you  think  my  little  cousin 
Tom  told  me  his  sister  Betty  said  the  other 
day  ?  The  Dean  was  going  on  about  this 
'  inferior '  person,  and  Betty,  she  says : 
'  Papa,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  easy  for 
Richard  to  find  an  inferior  person,  for  I 
suppose  you  mean  inferior  to  himself. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  "  poorer  "  ?  ' 
Cheeky,  wasn't  it  ?  I  boxed  Tom's  ears  ; 
but  I  couldn't  help  admiring  Betty.  I  can 
always  see  there's  something  in  that  girl — 
the  only  one  of  the  lot  who  is  worth  her 
salt!" 

'  *  The  governor  may  make  himself  easy  about 
me  on  that  score,"  Richard  went  on,  sagely 
shaking  his  little  cropped  head;  "in  my 
wife  I  shall  take  the  advice  of  the  goody 
books  and  look  for  qualities  which  wear  well 
— preference  shares  and  debentures,  and  a 
few  hundred  acres  in  a  good  hunting  county. 
And,  'pon  my  word,  it's  the  way  to  get  the 
best  wife  aU  round.  For  a  woman  respects 
a  man  the  more  if  she  feels  he  had  some 
solid  ground  for  his  choice  of  her,  instead  of 
idiotically  succumbing  to  her  presumed  charm 
and  magic !  They  look  out  for  solid  charms 
in  us — and  I  say  it  only  shows  their  good 
sense,  the  dear  little  innocent  lambs,  who 
are  all  as  cunning  as  the  cutest  of  us  foxes !  " 

Rab  could  not  help  laughing,  but  winced 
a  little.  These  remarks  touched  to  the 
quick  his  own  aching  longing  towards 
Lesley,  and  all  the  pains  and  doubts  which 
were  gathering  round  it.    Of  course  he  knew 


Lesley  was  a  girl  of  quite  another  type  from 
those  on  whom  Dicky  Bird  was  animadvert- 
ing, and  of  course  the  feeling  that  had 
arisen  between  her  and  himself  was  of  a 
kind  entirely  beyond  Dicky's  understanding. 
Of  course !  of  course !  But  Rab  did  not 
think  deeply  enough  to  know  that  there  is 
danger  lest  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
presently  take  tint  or  taint  from  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  them.  The  whitest 
lily  cannot  long  retain  all  its  cool  purity  if 
it  is  left  under  a  smoking  chimney. 

If  Rab  had  been  one  of  those  who  search 
into  their  own  hearts  he  would  have  detected 
that  Lesley's  image  had  already  contracted 
a  smirch  from  Miss  Lucy's  report  of  her 
engagement  to  Logan  of  Gowan  Brae.  Had 
he  not,  with  impatient  irritability,  said  to 
himself  that  though  this  must  be  false,  yet 
it  came  of  Lesley's  "  unfortunate  position." 
There  might  be  false  rumours  of  matrimonial 
engagement  about  any  woman;  he  had 
heard  enough  of  them  in  the  circle  of  his 
sister's  friends,  but  then  the  men  were 
always  eligible  foreigners,  or  bachelors  of 
rank  or  fortune ;  men  who  might  have  aU 
the  vices  under  the  sun,  but  who,  according 
to  one  of  poor  Rab's  favourite  formulas, 
"were  at  least  gentlemen."  It  was  a 
different  story  when  a  girl's  name  could  be 
connected  with  such  as  the  vulgar  middle- 
aged  farmer  of  Gowan  Brae,  a  widower  to 
boot,  with  his  whisky  in  the  afternoon  and 
his  toddy  at  night,  and  his  talk  about  kine 
and  crops. 

There  was  a  short  silence  during  which 
Mr.  Richard  Fowell  looked  round  him. 

"  Beth,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  sin  for  you  to  live 
in  these  poky  little  rooms  (Excuse  me  for 
speaking  plain,  it's  my  nature  where  friends 
are  concerned).  They  are  just  fit  for  a* 
duke's  courier.  Of  course  you  took  them 
before  you  knew  London  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Rab  rather  stiffly;  "I 
engaged  them  before  I  came  up,  on  the 
recommendation  of  McKelvie  of  McKelvie, 
that  fine  looking  old  fellow  who  spoke  to 
me  when  we  were  at  the  opera,  you  know." 

Dicky  Bird  laughed  knowingly.  "  Never 
go  to  recommended  lodgings  nor  drink 
recommended  wine,"  he  said.  "I  could 
show  you  some  fine  chambers  near  Park 
Lane  ;  you'd  have  to  get  your  own  furniture, 
and  hire  somebody  to  wait  on  you— some- 
thing like  a  college  gyp,  you  know.  But  it 
would  come  cheaper  in  the  end ;  I  mean, 
you'd  get  more  in  proportion  for  your  money. 

"  This  is  not  a  good  address,  Beth.  No — 
Courtly  Street  is  getting  shady.     It  was  Al 
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in  the  old  days,  in  the  McKelvie's  youth, 
perhaps.  But  times  change.  If  your 
special  engagement  isn't  for  the  early  hours, 
we  might  take  a  look  at  these  chambers 
to-day." 

Rab  hesitated.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  the  Telegraph  Office.  But  he 
could  do  that  in  the  afternoon.  And 
certainly  he  did  not  like  his  present  abode. 
Nay,  he  hated  it,  as  we  are  apt  to  hate  places 
where  we  have  known  nothing  but  carking 
unrest  of  mind.  Yet  he  was  afraid — and 
there  was  a  special  sting  in  his  fear — of 
humching  into  new  and  indefinite  expenses. 
I'mt  it  could  do  no  harm  to  go  and  see  these 
chambers. 

Dick  took  him  very  much  under  his  wing. 
As  they  walked  through  the  West  End  streets, 
comparatively  dull  and  deserted  in  this  early 
winter  season,  he  told  him  that  if  he  thought 
of  renting  these  chambers  he  would  not  find 
much  trouble  in  furnishing  them. 

"  You  must  not  look  on  money  invested  in 
furniture  as  spent,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
explained  in  his  spurious  business-like  way, 
which  had  such  fascination  for  unbusiness- 
like Eab  ;  "  there  is  good  '  value  received,' 
you  know.  If  ever  you  happen  to  be  short 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  furniture  is  a  security 
ready  to  your  hand.  And  I  bet  your  governor 
will  think  that  furnishing  is  a  nice  domestic 
taste  for  you  to  develop." 

Poor  Eab's  heart  gave  a  leap.  Why,  this 
might  actually  be  a  step  on  his  own  road 
towards  a  life  with  Lesley !  If  he  ever 
married  her,  they  would  have  to  begin  life 
in  some  way  like  this.  Eab  dreamed  a 
dream  in  Piccadilly.  But  he  awoke  to  the 
remembrance    of    the    rumour    concernins' 
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farmer  Logan,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
expected  letter  never  came. 

He  was  silent  and  meditative  over  the 
survey  of  the  rooms,  which  were  certainly 
airy  and  spacious  by  comparison  with 
Courtly  Street.  Though  he  came  to  no 
conclusion,  yet  he  left  his  card  with  the 
house  agent,  that  he  might  have  "the  first 
refusal."  And  he  made  an  appointment 
to  go  with  Mr.  Fowell  on  some  future  day 
to  see  a  set  of  furniture  which  some  ally  of 
that  gentleman  wished  to  dispose  of. 

It  was  dark  afternoon,  foggy  and  muddy, 
before  Eab  started  towards  the  city.  He  pene- 
trated that  unknown  region  in  a  hansom  cab, 
and  being  tired  and  worried  and  still  further 
disorganised  by  a  sense  of  all  sorts  of 
changes  and  choices,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, impending  over  him,  he  was  particu- 
larly susceptible   to   all  the  rude  jars  and 


discords  which  rioted  round  him.  How 
sharp  and  careworn  the  people  looked. 
How  they  rushed,  and  hurried,  and  bawled. 
And  they  had  been  doing  so  all  day,  and 
they  did  so  every  day  and  all  day  long. 
What  frightful  faces  were  now  and  then 
revealed  by  a  sudden  glare  of  gas  light  I 
This  was  what  struggle  for  bread  meant  I 
He  had  known  all  this  before — as  we  know 
about  a  foreign  land  of  which  we  read  or  see 
pictures.  But  now  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
skirting  this  inhospitable  shore  and  might  at 
any  moment  be  wrecked  upon  it. 

0  surely  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  want 
money  !  He  had,  indeed,  spoken  too  harshly 
to  his  father. 

•'  If  I  were  to  be  thrown  into  this  vortex 
to  struggle  as  these  poor  wretches  do,"  he 
thought  within  himself,  "I  might  as  well 
go  and  hang  myself  at  once,  for  I  could  not 
do  it." 

Such  is  the  terrible  doubt  which  always 
besets  those  who  once  recognise  the  intensity 
of  the  battle  of  life,  while  yet  they  remain 
outside  it.  And  thus,  in  the  horrible  condi- 
tions into  which  Luxury  and  Greed  force  the 
masses,  from  whom  they  T\Ting  very  life  that 
they  may  trample  it  under  foot.  Luxury  and 
Greed  ever  find  new  temptations  and  excuses 
for  themselves ! 

By  the  time  Eab's  cab  reached  Telegraph 
Court,  the  obscure  turning  in  which  the 
huge  organisation  then  worked,  he  had  quite 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  disguising  his  inter- 
view with  Mary  Olrig  as  the  mere  by- 
tliought  of  an  intelligent  and  enquiring 
stranger.  He  wanted  only  a  few  words  with 
her,  and  felt  ready  to  risk  anything  if  he 
might  settle  his  bewilderments  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  scarcely  knew  himself 
whether  he  wanted  his  faint,  sweet  hopes 
and  faiths  to  be  revived  and  prolonged,  or 
to  have  them  dashed  at  once  out  of  his  heart, 
so  that  it  might  be  swept  and  garnished,  and 
prepared  for  quite  other  occupants. 

An  attendant  of  some  sort  took  Eab's 
message,  took  it  rather  grudgingly,  as  if  it 
was  outside  the  duties  for  which  the  Telegraph 
Company  retained  his  services.  Eab  was 
left  standing  in  a  bleak,  unfurnished  vestibule 
into  which  the  raw  night  air  found  easy 
entrance,  and  which  was  lit  only  by  one 
ilaring  gas-jet. 

Of  course  Eab  had  seen  Mary  Olrig  many 
times,  in  the  village  and  at  church.  He 
had  heard  of  her  too  from  Lesley,  with 
whom  he  knew  she  was  a  great  favourite. 
He  was  sure  he  would  at  least  have  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  himself. 
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But  this  was  not  the  Mary  Olrig  whom  he 
knew  who  advanced  towards  him  down  the 
long  narrow  passage  up  which  his  messenger 
had  gone. 

This  was  a  woman  on  the  edge  of  middle- 
age,  primly  dressed,  with  old-fashioned 
ringlets  about  her  face.  She  made  a  slight 
bow,  and  standing  in  front  of  him  with  eyes 
which  he  felt  took  him  in  from  top  to  toe, 
and  summed  him  up  in  some  reckoning  of 
her  own,  she  asked  rather  acidly  if  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  had  asked  for  Miss 
Olrig. 

"Miss  Olrig  is  not  here  to-day,"  she 
said ;  "  Miss  Olrig  has  been  absent  through 
indisposition.  Our  Lady  Superintendent 
has  the  impression  that  Miss  Olrig  may  not 
return  to  her  appointment  here." 

This  came  to  Rab  like  a  blow  on  the  face, 
but,  conscious  of  those  observant  eyes,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  dismay. 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Olrig's  private 
address  ?  "  he  inquired  ;  "  I  could  write  for 
it  to  her  friends  in  the  country,  but  that 
would  involve  a  day  or  two's  delay,  and  my 
business  is  urgent." 

The  prim  person  said  she  would  go  up- 
stairs and  make  enquiries.  The  result  was 
that  in  a  few  minutes  a  message  boy  brought 
Rab  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  Mary's  address 
was  written. 

Rab  sa.w  at  a  glance  that  by  making  a 
detour  he  could  take  it  in  on  his  return 
journey  to  Courtly  Street.  He  felt  desper- 
ately determined  to  get  some  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion before  going  home.  The  mysterious 
hint  of  Miss  Olrig's  resignation  of  her 
appointment  raised  all  sorts  of  fresh  uneasy 
feelings  in  him,  each  a  contradiction  of  the 
other. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  cab,  told  the 
man  where  to  drive,  and  soon  found  himself 
rattling  by  the  cabman's  "  short  cut  " 
through  a  region  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
A  place  of  intense  gloom  and  depression, 
streets    mostly    of    shabby  private   houses 


behind  decayed  and  dismal  gardens,  dim 
lights  winking  from  upper  windows,  here  and 
there  the  flare  of  a  big  public  house  or  the 
gaunt  shadow  of  an  ancient  church.  The 
distance  seemed  interminable,  but  at  last  the 
vehicle  got  into  a  long  road,  somewhat 
enlivened  by  very  miscellaneous  shops 
mostly  built  over  the  dismal  gardens  in 
front  of  the  shabby  houses.  Rab  bestirred 
himself,  for  by  one  or  two  landmarks  he 
knew  he  was  approaching  his  destination. 

Suddenly  the  cab  slackened  speed  and 
then  stopped,  checked  by  some  obstacle  in 
the  road,  past  which  some  heavy  traffic  was 
going  slowly.  As  Rab  stretched  forward  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  he  caught  sight  of 
a  familiar  face  moving  along  the  side  walk. 

Yes  ;  it  was  thinner  and  paler  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  it  was  a  face  to  recognise 
anywhere — the  face  of  Mary  Olrig  herself. 

She  was  walking  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  house  to  which  Rab  was  driving. 
He  must  speak  to  her  here — at  once — or 
miss  her  hopelessly  for  to-day.  He  pulled 
the  check  string  violently. 

At  that  instant  he  saw  she  was  not  alone. 

There  was  a  gentleman  with  her.  (That 
was  how  Rab's  thought  instinctively  described 
the  figure  at  her  side.) 

But  what  ?— Who  ?— How  ? 

For  Mary  Olrig's  companion  was  a  young 
man,  dark  in  face,  resolute  and  even  dis- 
tinguished in  bearing. 

And  Rab  Bethune  had  seen  him  before, 
and  knew  who  he  was  ! 

The  cabman  had  said  "  What's  your 
pleasure,  sir  ?  "  three  times  before  he  shouted 
it  loud  enough  to  rouse  Rab  from  the  wild 
stupor  that  his  recognition  had  brought 
upon  him. 

"  Home — I  mean  don't  go  where  I  told 
you.  Drive  straight  to  Courtly  Street,  St. 
James's." 

No  need  now  to  speak  with  Mary  Olrig 
to-day — or  any  ether  day. 

The  worst  must  come  to  the  worst  I 
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CONCLUDING  PAPER. 


THE  Crested  Hoatsin  is  tlie  only  living 
survivor  of  its  entire  race,  several  of 
which  are  known  in  a  fossil  state,  but  none 
except  this  single  species  inhabit  the  earth 
at  the  present  time.  Probably  it  may  owe 
its  survival  to  its  shy  and  retiring  habits, 
for  which  the  dense  forests  of  its  native 
country  afford  peculiar  facilities.  Although 
a  large  bird,  nearly  equalling  a  peacock  in 
size,  it  is  seldom  seen  except  by  those  who 
go  in  search  of  it.  Though  imseen,  its  loud 
wailing  cry  is  often  heard,  and  has  been 
interpreted  by  a  poetically  minded  traveller 
as  a  lamentation  for  its  lost  relatives. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  bird  consists 
in  the  fact  that  when  it  is  hatched  it  possesses 
four  legs,  the  front  pair  being  of  a  reptilian 
character,  just  as  has  been  mentioned  of  the 
chicken  on  the  fifth  day  of  incubation. 
Almost    immediately    after     hatching    the 


modification  of  the  fore  limbs  begins,  the 
claws  of  the  digits  falling  off,  and  the  whole 
of  the  hand  undergoing  the  same  modification 
which  has  already  been  described  as  taking 
place  in  the  chicken.  After  this  change  has 
been  accomplished  feathers  begin  to  grow, 
and  in  a  short  time  not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
its  original  character. 

As  in  order  to  render  a  wing  capable 
of  flight  it  must  be  furnished  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  differently  formed 
plumage,  each  feather  being  composed  of 
several  thousands  of  parts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  limb  must  occupy  much  time  before 
it  is  able  to  sustain  the  bird  in  the  air. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  art  of  walking  is 
a  far  easier  accomplishment  than  that  of 
flying,  a  failure  in  the  former  case  involving 
no  great  damage,  while  in  the  latter  it 
involves  a  fall  from  a  height  which  is  in  any 
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case  very  formidable  when  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  bird.  So  we  find  that 
most  birds  need  the  encouragement  and 
often  the  personal  instruction  and  example 
of  the  parent  before  they  venture  to  entrust 
themselves  to  the  air.  In  fact,  they  pass 
through  very  much  the  same  experience  as  that 
of  a  young  swimmer  when  he  is  first  learning 
to  dive  head  foremost  from  a  height.  He 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  will 

dash  his  brains  out  by 
the  fall.       He  stoops 
downward,  vainly  es- 
saying   to   make    the 
plunge,     and     his 
feet   feeling    as   if 
their    soles     were 
glued      to     the 
plank  on  which 
he  is  standing. 
But    when     he 
has  once  taken 
heart   of   grace 
and    made   the 
plunge,  he  loses  all 
fear,  and  will   leap 
from    a    height    of 
twenty      or     thirty 
feet      without      ex- 
periencing   any     of 
the     terrors    which 
made  a  leap  of  six 
feet  appear  an  im- 
possible feat.     So  it 
is   with    the   young 
birds,  who  sit  tremb- 
ling  on   the   bough 
or  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  spreading  their 
wings  and  then  clos- 
ing them  ineffectu- 
ally, craning  their 
necks     over     the 


Who  is  tLis  ? 


abyss  below,  and  evidently  filled  with  terrors 
analogous  to  those  which  glued  the  feather- 
less  biped  to  his  plank.  Then  the  parents  will 
repeatedly  launch  themselves  off  the  perch, 
showing  their  young  how  easy  it  is  to  fly  if 
they  will  only  dare.  Sometimes,  when  the 
young  bird  hesitates  too  long,  the  parent  loses 
patience  and  fairly  pushes  it  off  tlie  perch, 
so  as  to  force  it  to  use  its  wings  in  despite 
of  itself ;  finding  that  when  it  has  fluttered 
to  the  ground,  or  perchance  succeeded  in 
reaching  another  bough,  it  rapidly  gains  con- 
fidence in  its  wings,  extends  its  flights,  and 
in  a  short  time  is  as  strong  in  the  air  as  its 
parents. 

Although  they  are  so  indiscriminating  in 
their  appetite  they  must  have  the  peculiar 
food  that  is  suitable  to  their  age  and  species 
or  they  will  die,  just  as  would  be  the  case 
with  our  own  babies.  Many  birds  change 
their  food  in  proportion  to  their  development 
and  consequent  capability  of  digestion.  The 
adult  pigeon  will,  as  we  know,  swallow  peas 
and  beans,  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  be, 
tritui'ating  them  in  the  internal  mill  which 
we  term  a  gizzard,  and  so  reducing  them  to 
a  form  in  which  the  digestive  organs  can 
act  upon  them.  The  young,  however,  whose 
gizzards  do  not  yet  possess  the  hardened 
ridges  which  enable  the  adult  bird  to  grind 
its  food,  would  not  be  able  to  digest  the 
food  which  suits  their  parents,  and  must 
therefore  be  supplied  with  soft  food.  The 
parents  procure  this  "  pap,"  as  it  may 
safely  be  called,  by  retaining  the  food  in 
their  crops  until  it  is  softened  into  a  nearly 
liquid  paste,  which  is  to  the  pigeon  babies 
what  milk  is  to  ours. 

Many  other  seed  eating  birds,  the  sparrow 
being  a  familiar  example,  feed  their  young 
upon  soft-bodied  insects,  especially  upon 
the  larvae  of  various  moths.  Now  the 
voracity  of  young  birds  is  almost  appalling, 

as  every  one 
knows  who 
has  brought 
up  a  nestful 
by  hand, and 
the  number 
of  grubs  and 
caterpillars 
which  a  nest 
of  young 
sparrows 
will  consume 
in  a  single 
year  is  most 
astonishing. 
Hence      the 
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benefits  conferred  on  man  by 
the  sparrow  and  birds  of  similar 
habits.  It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  sparrows  do  consume  great 
quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  but  the  loss  which  they 
so  occasion  is  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  check  which 
they  give  to  the  various  des- 
tructive insects  which  work 
such  harm  to  our  crops,  and 
whose  presence  is  often  unsus- 
pected by  the  tiller  of  the  land. 
Just  as  is  the  case  with  our 
own  children,  these  bird-babies 
require  strengthening  food  in 
proportion  to  their  growth,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  they  are 
turned  out  into  the  world  to 
find  food  for  themselves.  Some- 
times they  are  by  no  means 
expert    in    discovering    food. 


The  first  flight. 


and  are  attended  and  fed  by  their  parents 
for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  nest. 
If,  for  example,  they  should  meet  a  snail, 
they  are  quite  surprised  at  so  strange  an 
object,  and  a  young  thrush,  even  though 
when  grown  up  it  will  make  many  a  meal 
upon  snails,  will  display  considerable  hesi- 
tation on  first  acquaintance  with  the  un- 
known mollusc,  its  mysterious  horns,  and  the 


shell  into  which  it  retires  when  touched. 
Then  the  young  of  the  predaceous  birds 
requu'e  to  be  fed  on  fresh  meat,  some,  like 
the  osprey,  needing  the  flesh  of  fish  to  keep 
them  in  good  health,  while  others,  although 
they  can  sustain  life  on  flesh,  fish,  or 
vegetable  food,  do  not  retain  their  full 
powers  unless  their  diet  be  of  a  mixed 
character. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  connection 
which  exists  between  the  "  procreant  cradle  " 
of  the  young  bird  and  its  capability  or  im- 
potence when  it  issues  from  the  egg.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  broad  generalisation,  and 
not  a  hard  and  fast  rule  which  admits  of  no 
exception.  For  example,  until  within  the 
last  few  years  zoologists  accepted  as  indis- 
putable facts  the  statements  that  no  hollow- 
horned  ruminant  shed  its  horns  annually, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  deer,  and  that  no 
mammal  laid  eggs.  Now,  however,  every 
zoologist  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
prong-horn  antelope  of  North  America  does 
shed  its  horns  annually,  and  that  the 
ornithorhjmchus  of  Australia  does  lay  eggs. 
So  we  must  not  lay  down  such  an  unvarying 
law  that  all  birds  which  are  hatched  in 
nests  are  helpless  at  birth,  or  that  all  whose 
parents  do  not  build  nests  are  able  at  once 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  coramon  nightjar, 
which  makes  no  nest,  but  merely  deposits 
its  egg  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  there  sits 
upon  it,  the  mottled  brown  of  its  plumage 
rendering  it  at  a  little  distance  indistinguish- 
able fi'om  the  ground  on  Avhich  it  crouches  ; 
yet  the  young  is  as  helpless  when  hatched 
as  if  it  had  been  brought  up  in  a  nest. 

On  the  contrary  side  we  have  the  common 
water  hen,  which  makes  a  large  though 
rude  nest  for  the  reception  of  her  numerous 
speckled  eggs,  and  whose  young  are  capable 
of  taking  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  the  little  black  powder-puflfs 
paddling  about  with  as  knowing  a  look  as  if 
they  were  old  inhabitants  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  object, 
concealing  themselves  with  the  adroitness  for 
which  the  bird  has  always  been  celebrated. 
Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  swans  and  ducks, 
the  nests  of  the  former  being  of  enormous 
dimensions,  though  inartificial  in  structure. 


As  to  the  cradles  in  which  most  helpless 
bird-babies  are  laid,  they  are  infinitely  varied, 
both  in  structure  and  material.  That  of 
the  woodpigeon,  for  example,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  platform  of  sticks  so 
loosely  laid  across  each  other  that  when 
you  have  climbed  the  tree  and  are  close 
under  the  nest  you  can  see  the  eggs 
through  it.  The  pigeon  does  not  trouble 
itself  about  making  a  soft  bed  for  its 
young,  and  indeed,  if  it  did  so,  the  first 
wind  would  blow  the  bed  off  the  flat  plat- 
form which  does  duty  for  a  nest,  and  which 
has  not  the  least  barrier  to  keep  the  young 
birds  from  falling  off  it. 

Then  we  have  the  great  stick  nests  of  the 
eagles,  which  are  placed  on  rocks  and  ledges, 
and  which  are  scarcely  more  than  bundles 
of  sticks  dropped  upon  each  other  with 
hardly  an  attempt  at  arrangement.  Those 
of  the  rook  and  jackdaw  are  little  better, 
especially  those  of  the  latter  bird.  Some 
little  time  ago  I  ascended  the  "Bell-Harry" 
Tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  found 
the  ascent  difficult  and  the  descent  danger- 
ous. In  the  first  place,  every  step  was  so 
worn  down  that  it  sloped  considerably,  and 
in  the  next  place  on  each  stair  there  was  at 
least  one  jackdaw's  nest  with  its  callow 
inmates  opening  their  mouths  to  the  widest 
extent  and  squalling  for  food. 

Some  birds,  such  as  several  of  the  hawk 
tribe,  although  they  can  make  nests  them- 
selves (though  after  a  rude  fashion),  prefer 
to  occupy  the  abandoned  nest  of  a  crow  and 
utihse  it.  So,  in  my  bird-nesting  days,  I 
always  visited  every  crow's  nest  I  could  see, 
hoping  to  find  in  it  the  eggs  of  a  kestrel  or 
sparrow-hawk,  and  often  succeeding. 

As  to  our  cuckoo,  she,  as  we  all  know, 
never  makes  a  nest  of  her  own  nor  watches 
over  her  young,  but  places  the  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  a  variety  of  small  birds  and  leaves 
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to  them  the  charge  of  the      ' 
young.    In  order  to  enable  the 
bird  to  do  so,  its  egg  is  aston- 
ishingly small  in  proportion  to 
the    size    of    the    bird.       The 
cuckoo  is  about  as  large  as  the 
kestrel,  and  when  on  the  wing 
looks  very  like  that  bird.     But 
^M       the  egg  is  no  larger  than  that 
:?r^       of  the  sparrow,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  placed  in  the  nest  of 
a  redstart,  hedge-sparrow,  red- 
breast,   or    other    small    bird. 
The  cuckoo  first   deposits  her 
egg   on   the  ground,  and  then 
picks  it  up  in  her  mouth  and 
places   it   in  the  nest.      Then 
the  cuckoo  baby,  although  quite 
helpless  in  other  ways,  is  yet 
gifted  as  soon  as  hatched  with 
sufficient  strength  to 


m)Oi 


(/[ce>Aic//M 
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eject  its  companions,  so  as  to  have  to 
itself  the  nest  and  the  sole  care  of  the 
parents. 

Some  birds  make  their  nests  entirely  of 
mud,  our  most  familiar  examples  being  the 
swallow  and  house-martin.  You  may  often 
see  the  birds  gathering  the  mud  from  the 
roads  and  carrying  it  off  in  their  beaks. 
Take  some  of  the  same  mud,  work  it  into 


the  shape  of  the  nest,  let  it  dry,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  will  fall  to  pieces  almost 
with  a  touch,  while  that  of  the  swallow  or 
martin  is  comparatively  hard  and  strong,  as 
indeed  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  young  and  their  mother. 
Its  needful  strength  is  obtained  by  means  of 
a  viscid  secretion  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird, 
which  acts  like  cement  mixed  with  the  mud. 
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The  edible  swallows  dispense  with  the  mud 
and  make  their  nests  wholly  of  the  secretion 
which,  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  threads 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  hardens,  and  looks 
hke  isinglass  or  gelatine.  I  have  before  me 
a  whole  series  of  these  nests,  together  with 
the  birds  and  eggs. 

Then  there  are  the  many  pensile  nests,  of 
which  our  lovely  little  golden-crested  wren 
affords  a  familiar  example.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  example  among  the  British  birds, 
unless  Ave  accept  the  golden  oriole  as  a 
British  bird,  on  the  strength  of  its  occasional 
nesting  in  this  country.  The  most  wonder- 
ful of  these  nests  is  that  of  the  Baya  bird, 
with  its  long  tunnel  leading  into  the  interior 
of  the  nest,  and  serving  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  snakes  and  monkeys  which 
traverse  the  branches  in  search  of  eggs  and 
young.  I  had  a  singular  example  of  this 
nest,  where  three  families  had  constructed 
a  joint  domicile  in  the  form  of  a  capital 
letter  Y*  I*  was  suspended  by  the  points 
of  the  two  arms,  and  the  stem  of  the  letter 
represents  an  entrance  common  to  all  three 
families.  I  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

The  most  perfect  bird-cradle  of  this 
country  is  that  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse, 
which  is  an  oval  edifice,  shaped  much  like  a 
cocoa-nut,  and  entered  by  a  little  hole  on  one 
side.  It  is  stuffed  so  full  of  downy  feathers, 
that  one  wonders  how  space  can  be  found 
for  the  eight  or  ten  young  which  mostly 
occupy  these  nests. 

Made  of  similar  materials,  and  beautifully 
formed,  is  the  nest  of  the  goldfinch,  but  it  is 
without  the  dome.  The  astonishing  nest  of 
the  tailor  bird  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is 
enclosed  among  several  large  leaves,  which 


are  literally  sewn  together,  just  as  a  shoe- 
maker works  at  his  art.  The  sharply 
pointed  beak  of  the  bird  enacts  the  part  of 
the  awl,  and  the  thread  is  fornied  of  vegetable 
fibre. 

How  do  these  birds  learn  to  make  their 
infinitely  varied  nests?  They  never  learn, 
nor  have  they  any  opportunity  of  learning. 
They  did  not  see  their  parents  build  the  nest 
in  which  they  were  hatched,  and  they  have 
to  build  their  own  before  there  is  time  to 
watch  others  of  their  species  at  work.  Did 
they  learn  their  work  as  we  do,  they  might 
study  imder  the  wrong  tutor,  and  we  might 
find  a  swallow  trying  to  teach  a  class  of 
young  goldfinches  how  to  build  mud  nests, 
and  a  goldfinch  instructing  young  swallows 
in  the  art  of  weaving  moss,  spider-web, 
hair,  lichen,  and  down  into  such  a  nest  as 
that  in  which  itself  was  hatched.  They 
need  no  external  teaching,  but  are  taught  by 
that  internal  faculty  which  we  denominate 
instinct,  and  which  I  define  to  be  Divine 
wisdom  acting  without  the  cognizance  of 
the  individual  through  whom  it  acts. 

We  talk  much  of  early  birds,  but  birds 
differ  as  much  as  do  human  beings  as 
regards  the  hour  of  rising.  Some,  like 
the  nightingale  and  blackbird,  seem  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  hour  of  day  or  night, 
and  will  sing  at  any  time  provided  that  the 
weather  be  favourable.  Others,  like  the 
sparrow,  are  rather  lazy,  going  to  bed  early 
and  not  venturing  abroad  imtil  the  world  is 
well  aired  and  warmed. 

Bird-babies  resemble  human  babies  in  one 
point — namely,  that  they  change  their  style 
of  dress  in  proportion  as  they  grow.  For 
example,  the  soft  down  with  which  they  are  at 
first  clad  answers  to  the  long  clothes  of  early 
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babyhood.  Then  comes  the  pkimage,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  knickerbocker  stage  of 
boyhood,  then  the  jacket  of  youthdom,  and, 
lastly,  the  full  costume  of  manhood.  In 
some  birds  these  successive  dresses  are  so 
diverse  that  the  same  bird  has  received  three 
distinct  names. 

In  the  common  starling  this  change  of 
plumage  is  very  conspicuous.  When  it  has 
lirst  arrived  at  its  full  dimensions  it  is  clad  in 
a  dress  of  uniform  brown  and  looks  just  like 
a  young  blackbird.  By  degrees  the  speckled 
feathers  are  sprinkled  amid  the  brown 
plumage  and  gradually  take  its  place.  But 
not  until  the  third  year  is  the  full  dress 
assumed,  with  its  glories  of  silken  sheen  and 
ever-changing  hues  of  blue,  green,  and  purple. 

The  common  sea-gull  of  our  coasts  affords 
another  example  of  this  change  of  dress. 
The  first  year  birds  are  speckled  with  black- 


brown  spots  on  a  grey  ground,  and  not  until 
the  second  year  do  they  assume  the  con- 
spicuous white  plumage  of  the  adult  state. 

The  distinction  between  the  young  and 
adult  birds  is  well  shown  when  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  vessel  starts  she  is 
accompanied  by  a  whole  cloud  of  gulls, 
many  of  which  bear  the  speckled  plumage 
which  denotes  their  early  age.  But  when 
the  vessel  has  lost  sight  of  land,  the  young 
birds  gradually  become  fewer  in  number, 
until  at  last  none  but  the  adult  birds  venture 
to  accompany  the  ship  across  the  ocean. 
They  can  occasionally  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  and  they  can  sleep  by  short 
snatches  on  the  wing,  the  action  of  flight 
being  carried  on  mechanically.  The  young 
birds,  however,  are  not  strong  enough  to 
undergo  such  hardships,  and  so  betake  them- 
selves to  land  while  there  is  time. 
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"  0  God,  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  souls  find  no  rest  until  they  rest  in  Thee." 

S.  Augustine  (Confessions). 

\rADE  for  Thyself,  great  God  !  0  glorious  fate  I 
^■'-     0  high  predestination  !  Low  we  bow 

As  Thy  saint's  blessed  words  remind  us  how, 
Though  sitting  throned  serene  in  loftiest  state, 
Surrounded  by  the  cherubim  who  wait 

On  Thy  commands,  Thou  of  Thy  loving  will 

Didst  call  us  into  being,  and  didst  fill 
Our  souls  with  longings  for  their  true  estate. 
We  have  despised,  0  Lord,  Thy  proffer'd  grace, 

Nor  cared  to  be  with  our  full  dower  blest ; 
Like  ships  by  tempest  driven  from  place  to  place 

We  are  tossed  about,  and  still  Thy  high  behest 
Calls  us  to  peace.     0  Father,  show  Thy  face, 

And  bring  us  unto  Thee  in  whom  is  rest. 


JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NO.  Home  has  never  been  so  happy  since 
mother  died,  though  I  have  done  all  I 
could.  "  Be  a  second  mother  to  them, 
Kuth,"  she  said  many  a  time  as  she  lay 
dying  ;  but  how  can  a  girl  of  twenty  be  like 
a  mother  to  girls  only  a  few  years  younger 
than  herself?  I'm  like  a  mother  to  little 
Nell,  but  not  to  Nancy  and  Trixy,  especially 
Trixy,  who  was  nearly  thirteen  years  old 
when  mother  died.  Nothing  is  the  same  as 
it  used  to  be.  Father  stays  out  more  and 
comes  in  later  at  night,  and  spends  more  of 
his  wages  at  the  Eed  Lion  now  mother  is 
not  here.  He  won't  listen  to  me  as  he  used 
to  listen  to  her,  and  he  laughs  when  Nancy 
and  Trixy  will  take  their  own  way.  They 
are  wilful  girls,  but  good  at  heart,  I  know  ; 
but  mother  was  most  afraid  for  Trixy. 
"  Take  great  care  of  my  poor  little  beauty," 
she  said  not  long  before  she  died. 

It  was  two  years  last  April  since  that  sor- 
row came,  just  as  the  leaves  were  budding 
on  the  trees  and  the  summer  was  on  the 
way,  which  was  the  happiest  time  of  all  the 
year,  when  there  was  less  work  to  do  in  the 
house,  and  the  days  were  long  and  the  sky 
was  clear  and  bright.  It  never  seemed  so 
bright  and  clear  after  mother  was  gone. 
Every  day  I  remember  all  she  said  those 
last  few  days  she  was  with  me,  and  even 
now,  when  I'm  falling  asleep,  tired  out  at 
night,  sometimes  the  recollection  of  her 
flashes  through  my  mind,  and  I  am  wide 
awake  again  in  a  moment,  as  if  I  had  heard 
her  call  to  me  out  of  heaven.  Oh,  mother  I 
mother !  there  is  no  loss  like  that  loss  to 
girls  like  us. 

It  was  a  year,  just  a  year  after  mother 
died  that  Trixy  left  home,  when  she  was 
four  months  off  being  fourteen  years  old. 
Many  a  time  I've  wished  she  had  gone  to 
service  ;  but  none  of  us  had  ever  been  ser- 
vants, and  Trixy  could  never  have  been  a 
dressmaker,  for  she  was  not  clever  with  her 
needle  ;  or  a  teacher,  for  she  was  a  dunce 
at  her  book.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  full  of 
life  and  strength — ay  !  and  real  beauty. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  she  was  a 
little  child,  mother  and  me  used  to  watch 
her  fly  across  the  fields  after  butterflies,  as  if 
her  little  feet  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and 
when  she  was  a  big,  strong  girl  her  running 


seemed  as  easy  as  the  flying  of  the  swallows 
when  they  play  in  the  air  on  summer 
evenings.  Her  face  was  very  pretty,  with 
dark  eyes  that  were  never  dim,  and  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks  that  only  paled  a  little 
when  mother  died.  But  she  thought  nothing 
of  being  pretty  at  that  age,  all  she  cared  for 
was  fun  and  romping,  and  doing  things  a 
boy  would  do.  Trixy  was  ten  times  more  of 
a  child  at  fourteen  than  I  was  ;  but  then  I 
was  the  eldest,  and  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber I  had  to  take  care  of  the  others.  Trixy 
never  had  to  take  care  of  anybody,  not  even 
herself. 

This  was  how  she  came  to  leave  us. 
There  was  the  holiday  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  we  all  went  down  to  Margate  for  the 
day,  for  Margate  was  not  very  far  away,  and 
father  could  very  well  afford  the  expense. 
Trixy  was  in  wild  spirits,  running  races  with 
little  Nell  in  and  out  among  the  people  on  the 
sands,  and  tossing  the  child  up  and  down  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  playing  just  like  a 
young,  unbroken  colt  that  does  not  know 
yet  what  the  bridle  and  the  whip  are  like. 
Many  folks  were  watching  her  and  speaking 
out  in  praise  of  her,  more  than  pleased  me. 
But  father  was  pleased,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  would  call  to  her,  just  to  let  the 
people  round  us  know  she  belonged  to  him, 
for  he  was  as  proud  as  proud  could  be  of 
Trixy.  By-and-bye  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
or  folks  dressed  in  that  way,  came  up  and 
stood  close  by  us. 

"That  young  lady  is  your  daughter?" 
said  the  gentleman. 

"  She's  my  daughter,"  said  father  ;  "  but 
not  a  yoimg  lady,  sir.  We're  honest  working 
folks  that  have  to  get  our  own  living." 

"  Then  your  daughter  will  have  to  get 
her  living,"  said  the  strange  gentleman. 

"Ay!"  said  father,  "as  soon  as  she's 
passed  her  standards ;  but  she's  a  little 
backward,  Trixy  is,  she  doesn't  care  for  her 
book." 

"  I  think  we  could  put  her  into  a  splendid 
way  of  getting  her  living,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "a  way  she  could  make  a  fortune  in, 
and  yours  too,  if  she  was  in  our  hands  for 
a  year  or  two.  We  adopt  young  people  like 
her  and  bring  them  up  as  if  they  were  our 
own  children,  and  when  they  are  old  enough 
we  put  them  out  in  life,  safe  to  make  their 
fortunes,  and  we  look  out  for  others.     We 
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are  looking  out  for  one  now,  and  that  girl  of 
yours  would  hardly  want  training.  In  a 
year's  time  she'd  be  making  two  pounds  a 
week." 

"That's  more  than  I  got  myself,"  said 
father. 

Just  then  Trixy  came  up  to  us,  her  face 
all  in  a  glow  and  her  eyes  sparkling  ;  and 
the  lady  held  out  both  her  hands  and 
caught  hold  of  hers,  and  when  she  spoke 
we  knew  in  a  moment  she  was  not  English. 

"  Ach  !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  one  wonder  !  It 
is  one  beauty  !  I  never  see  one  girl  so  lofely 
not  in  Angland." 

Trixy  laughed,  and  so  did  father. 

"  You  like  treeks,"  she  said.  "  Com  wis 
me  and  I  will  teach  to  you  many  treeks." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  you  trust 
us  with  your  daughter  we  will  teach  her 
how  to  perform  on  the  bicycle.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful exercise  and  very  popular  with  the 
public.  We  have  two  other  young  ladies  in 
our  troupe,  besides  some  children,  and  we 
are  very  well  known  in  London,  and  in 
France  and  Germany.  ^Ye  shall  probably 
take  her  with  us  to  those  countries  and 
show  her  beautiful  sights.  We  will  treat 
her  exactly  like  our  ovm  child." 

"  Oh,  father !  let  me  go  !  "  cried  Trixy. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  write  down  all 
that  was  said  by  the  strangers,  or  by  father 
and  Trixy.  They  said  they  would  give 
father  two  days  to  decide  about  it,  but  they 
would  not  wait  any  longer,  for  they  knew  a 
girl  about  Trixy's  age  who  wanted  them  to 
adopt  her.  We  went  home  from  Margate 
thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  else  ;  and 
we  talked  of  nothing  else  all  the  next  two 
days.  Trixy  was  just  wild  to  go  away  with 
these  strangers,  and  father  was  tempted  by 
the  thought  of  the  fortune  she  would  make. 

His  wages  were  thirty  -  seven  shillings 
a-week ;  and  of  course  I  was  not  so  good  a 
manager  as  mother,  and  did  not  make  money 
go  as  far.  To  get  the  child  adopted  by  this 
fine  lady  and  gentleman  would  take  one 
burden  off  his  shoulders  ;  for  he  was  begin- 
ning to  call  us  burdens  now  mother  was  dead. 

But  all  night  long,  those  two  nights  after 
we  had  been  to  Margate,  I  felt  as  if  I  heard 
mother  weeping  and  sobbing  by  my  bed-side  ; 
and  I  seemed  to  hear  her  voice  saying  over 
and  over  again,  "  Take  great  care  of  my 
poor  little  beauty."  But  what  could  I 
do  ?  I  said  all  I  dared  say,  but  it  was  of 
no  use ;  Trixy  wanted  to  go,  and  all  I  could 
say  made  father  more  willing  to  let  her 
go.  It  was  a  chance  that  would  never 
■come  again,  they  said. 
XVIII— 29 


On  Thursday  the  strangers  came  down 
from  London  to  our  cottage  in  the  country. 
The  lady  was  very  grandly  dressed  in  a  long 
fur  cloak  and  velvet  gown,  and  a  velvet 
bonnet  with  feathers  in  it ;  and  she  wore 
rings  and  brooches  and  bracelets  such  as 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
gentleman  had  three  rings  on  his  hands,  and 
a  thick  gold  chain  and  a  large  gold  watch  ; 
and  his  clothes  were  better  than  my  father's 
best.  There  was  no  doubt  they  were  rich  ; 
and  they  were  very  kind  in  their  ways,  and 
all  they  said  and  promised  was  as  good  as 
could  be  ;  but  to  my  mind  there  was  a  hard 
look  in  their  faces  ;  and  there  was  something 
bold  about  the  lady,  such  as  mother  would 
never  have  liked.  They  seemed  to  look  at 
Trixy  as  if  she  was  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
animal  they  wanted  to  buy ;  not  a  girl 
whose  mother  had  prayed  for  her  ever  since 
she  had  been  a  little  baby  in  her  cradle. 

"You'll  let  Trixy  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days," I  said,  though  I  could  hardly  speak 
for  crying  ;  "  and  oh  !  if  she'd  only  promise 
not  to  forget  to  say  her  prayers  !  " 

"  I  will  promise,  Ruth,"  said  Trixy, 
throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck,  now  it 
was  all  settled,  and  she  was  going  to  have 
her  own  way  ;  "  I  will  always  be  a  good  girl ; 
and  I'll  never,  never  forget  any  of  you. 
And  as  soon  as  I'm  rich  I'll  come  home  and 
share  it  with  you  all." 

They  said  Trixy  must  go  away  with  them 
at  once ;  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should 
wash  and  get  up  her  clothes,  and  send  them 
after  her  on  Friday.  It  was  all  very  sudden ; 
and  it  seemed  almost  like  a  dream.  I  watched 
her  walking  down  the  lane  with  them  to  the 
station,  my  father  talking  all  the  time  to  the 
gentleman,  and  Trixy  arm  in  arm  with  the 
lady ;  and  then  I  went  alone  to  mother's 
grave,  and  sat  dovm.  by  it,  wondering  if  she 
knew  I  had  done  my  best,  and  failed  ;  or  if 
she  could  do  more  than  me  to  keep  our  poor 
Trixy  from  harm.  The  burden  mother  used 
to  bear  had  fallen  upon  me  and  was  too 
heavy  for  me  ;  but  then  father  would  have 
hearkened  to  her,  and  he  laughed  at  me. 

A  week  after  Trixy  had  left  us  we  had  a 
letter  to  say  they  were  all  gone  to  France, 
and  would  be  away  some  months.  We  did 
not  hear  often  from  them  all  through  the 
summer ;  but  in  July  we  got  a  letter  from 
the  lady  ;  a  letter  to  father,  only  I  kept  it. 

"  Havre,  Juli,  1887. 

"My  dear  friend, — We  recived  your  kind 

letter  sum  days  ago,  and  mauny  thanks  fir 

it.     We  gething  on  so  well  and  neicly  hier, 

also  Beatrice,  we  commenced  with  er  on  the 
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bycigle,  and  its  verry  much  trable  for  my 
busband.  Beatrice  lerns  verry  bart,  but 
with  god  willing  everry  thing  must  gaw.  I 
am  so  glad  to  tell  you  die  can  reit  the 
bycigle  now  a  little,  and  getting  on  everry 
day  betber,  che  has  now  sum  mor  treeks  on 
our  machine,  and  by-and-by  che  will  do. 
Naw  body  nos  how  hart  it  is  to  lern. 
Beatrice  never  beliefed  befor  how  hart  it  is 
to  lern ;  but  now  she  liketh  it  mor  everry  day, 
but  till  she  reit  with  us  all  together  it  will 
be  sum  monts.  We  are  very  much  belovet 
in  our  troupe.  This  is  all  at  present.  Best 
love  and  kisses  to  the  children,  and  to  you 
kind  regards  from  your  truly  friend, — 
Vera  G.  Lafosse." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear  she  was 
very  much  beloved  by  the  troupe,  though  I 
did  not  know  how  many  there  were  in  it ; 
and  it  showed  a  kindly  heart  to  send  best 
love  and  kisses  to  the  children ;  but  little 
Nell  was  the  only  child  among  us,  for  Nancy 
was  seventeen  years  old.  Still  the  letter 
comforted  me,  and  I  kept  it  by  me,  and 
read  it  over  and  over  again  till  it  was  nearly 
worn  out. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Lafosse's  kind  letter  came,  that  I  got  one 
myself  from  Trixy,  written  in  pencil,  and 
the  writing  very  bad,  as  if  she  had  been  in  a 
great  hurry.  There  were  no  stamps  on  it, 
and  as  it  came  from  France  there  was 
fivepence  to  pay  to  the  postman.  This  was 
it— 

"  Dearest,  darling  Ruth, — This  is  a  funny 
place.  I  try  to  be  a  good  girl,  but  Sundies  are 
just  the  same  as  other  days,  and  I'm  too  tired 
to  say  my  prayers  alwais.  Madam  gave  me  a 
black  eye,  and  I  meen  to  serve  her  out. 
He  was  that  mad  with  her,  and  called  her  a 
fool,  spoiling  my  buty,  he  said.  They  give 
me  plenty  to  eat,  and  setterer,  so  don't  you 
fret.  He  slaps  me  sometimes,  only  not 
hard,  and  I  don't  care  a  straw.  They're 
ever  so  much  worse  with  the  rest.  There's 
a  little  tiny  girl  of  four  as  little  as  a  baby ; 
Madam  dragd  her  downstairs  from  the  top 
of  the  house  into  the  cellar,  and  when  the 
baby  came  out  one  of  her  finger  nalcs  were 
torn  off.  Thaii  was  in  London  before  we 
came  to  France.  But  they  durstn't  serve  me 
like  that.  I  shall  jump  for  joy  when  we 
come  to  dear,  dear  old  England ;  I  can't 
tell  a  word  they  say  hear,  except  wee,  and 
that  means  yes.  Dailmg  old  woman,  I  often 
think  of  you  and  mother.     Don't  let  Nancy 


or  little  Nell  be  accrobats.  They  don't  kno 
I'm  riting. — Your  dear  loving  Trixy. — x  x  x 
X  X  X  x" 

All  the  paper  was  filled  up  with  crosses 
for  kisses,  and  they  meant  that  our  poor 
little  Trixy  was  full  of  love  for  us  all  at 
home. 

But  you  may  think  this  letter  made  me 
very  unhappy,  and  I  read  it  as  often  as  I 
had  read  Mrs.  Lafosse's.  I  wasn't  much 
afraid  for  Trixy,  because  she  was  strong 
and  spirited,  and  had  such  a  will  of  her  ovm, 
and  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Lafosse  would 
take  care  of  her.  But  there  was  that  tiny 
mite  of  a  child  !  That  woman  must  have  the 
cruel  lieart  of  a  tiger  to  illuse  a  little  baby  of 
four.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  how 
easily  hurt  and  frightened  such  tiny  creatures 
are  at  that  age,  for  I  had  helped  mother  to 
nurse  all  the  younger  ones,  and  I  could  not 
choose  but  know  how  helpless  and  timid 
and  tender  young  children  are. 

I  was  very  thankful  when  we  heard  that 
they  were  all  coming  back  to  England  in  the 
autumn,  as  Mr.  Lafosse  hoped  to  get  en- 
gagements for  his  troupe  at  the  Aquarium, 
the  Oxford,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
during  the  winter.  I  did  not  know  any  of 
those  places,  but  Mr.  Lafosse  seemed  quite 
proud  and  excited  about  being  taken  on 
in  them. 

They  allowed  Trixy  to  come  home  for  a 
day.  She  was  grandly  dressed,  and  looked 
like  herself,  strong  and  rosy ;  only  instead  of 
rambling  about  and  never  resting  for  a 
moment,  she  sat  quiet  in  mother's  armchair, 
laughing  and  chattering,  and  telling  us 
strange  stories  about  France  and  Germany, 
and  all  the  places  she  had  been  to.  When 
little  Nell  was  starting  off  with  father's 
dinner  to  the  workshop,  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  to  go  as  well  to  please  him. 

"  It's  so  nice  to  sit  still,"  she  said,  "  and 
not  have  any  practising  to  do ;  it's  such  a 
funny  feeling  being  tired,  and  I  never  used 
to  know  what  it  meant.  But  I  know  now  ; 
I  feel  as  if  every  bit  of  me  had  been  stretched 
as  far  as  it  could  go,  like  a  bit  of  elastic,  you 
know,  and  it  feels  so  nice  to  sit  quite  still." 

*'0h,  Trixy!"  I  said;  "wouldn't  you 
like  to  come  home  again  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said,  quite  frightened; 
"  it's  so  awfully  dull  here,  and  the  Lafosses 
couldn't  do  without  me.  They  take  me  as  a 
specimen  when  they  go  to  get  engagements 
for  the  troupe  ;  and  oh  !  Ruth,  you  should 
just  see  the  lights,  and  the  crowds,  and  ^11 
the  people  clapping  as  hard  as  they  can  clap. 
It's  such  fun  !    I'll  tell  you  what  we  do : 
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We  go  on  to  the  stage,  and  wheel  in  and  out 
on  our  bicycles,  something  like  dancing,  you 
know.  Then  Mr.  Lafosse  wheels  round  and 
round  in  the  middle,  and  ]\Iadame  outside 
him,  and  Rosa  outside  her,  and  me  outside 
Rosa.  I've  got  to  work  the  hardest,  and 
fastest,  and  go  the  farthest ;  because  I've 
four  times  as  much  to  do  in  the  same  time 
as  Mr.  Lafosse.  Oh  I  you  must  come  and 
see  me.  Then  Rosa  sits  on  his  shoulders, 
with  her  legs  tucked  imder  his  arms,  and  I 
get  on  to  Rosa's  shoulders  in  the  same  way ; 
aud  then  I  stoop  down  and  pick  up  Arthur, 
and  put  him  on  my  shoulders  ;  and  we  ride 
round  and  round  the  stage  all  the  time, 
because  a  bicycle  can't  stand  still  at  all,  not 
for  a  moment.  Just  fancy,  Ruth  !  After  that 
I  make  a  position  in  front  of  IMr.  Lafosse, 
on  his  bicycle,  riding  bent  back  till  my  head 
almost  touches  the  handle,  with  my  face 
upside  down  ;  like  this — " 

It  was  astonishiug  to  me  to  see  Trixy  bend 
herself  about  so  ;  and  it  looked  so  bold  and 
impudent  that  it  made  my  face  burn.  But 
Trixy  laughed,  only  she  seemed  a  little 
ashamed  and  told  me  no  more  of  her 
performance. 

I  talked  to  father  about  it  at  night,  after 
she  was  gone ;  and  he  laughed  at  me  too, 
and  said  many  another  girl  did  as  much,  and 
made  a  good  living  at  it.  He  did  not  see 
how  he  could  take  Trixy  away  after  the 
Lafosses  had  given  her  such  a  training ; 
and  what  did  I  think  she  would  do  with 
herself  if  he  took  her  away  ?  Would  she  go 
into  service  to  get  her  li\'ing,  after  being 
made  a  lady  of  ?  If  she  only  kept  herself 
an  honest  gud  it  would  be  all  right,  and 
Mrs.  Lafosse  had  promised  to  look  sharp 
after  her. 

It  was  the  next  Boxing  Day  that  father 
and  I  made  a  holiday  and  went  up  to 
London  to  see  Trixy  perform.  She  could 
not  come  down  to  keep  Christmas  with  us, 
because  all  the  troupe  had  to  get  a  good  rest, 
and  get  up  their  strength  for  double  work  on 
Boxing  Day.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  all  good 
people  would  think  much  of  children  at 
Christmas  time,  when  our  Lord  was  born  a 
little  babe  into  the  world ;  more  than  all  of 
poor  children,  for  He  was  poor.  I  did  not 
know  then,  but  I  know  now,  that  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  rich  children,  poor  little 
creatures  have  to  toil  and  suffer,  and  be 
cold  and  himgry,  some  of  them  even  to 
death,  just  at  Christmas  time  ! 

Father  and  1  went  first  to  the  house 
where  the  Lafosses  were  lodging,  and  saw 
Trixy.     I  thought  ih.2  looked  a  little  pale ; 


but  she  was  full  of  spirits  and  as  gay  as  a 
lark.  It  was  always  like  that  with  her,  she 
was  the  merriest  I  ever  saw,  and  had  no 
memory  for  past  troubles.  There  was  a 
Mdile.  Rosa,  a  foreign  girl,  about  as  old  as 
me  ;  and  a  little  boy  of  nine,  no  bigger  than 
little  Nell  who  was  only  six,  and  he  was  a 
foreigner  too.  Then  there  was  the  tiny  girl 
of  four  that  Trixy  had  told  me  of  in  her  letter, 
a  poor,  miserable,  scared  looking  dot,  almost 
afraid  to  seem  alive.  I  took  her  on  my  lap 
and  nursed  her,  and  put  sugar  plums  into 
her  mouth  secretly,  because  Mrs.  Lafosse 
was  by,  until  there  came  a  poor  little  smile 
on  the  poor  little  face  that  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyes.  If  only  the  people  had  seen  it 
who  go  to  watch  a  tiny  creature  like  that  do 
unnatural  things ! 

Father  and  I  had  very  good  seats  for 
seeing  the  performance.  The  great  place 
was  crowded,  faces  everywhere  that  I  could 
look ;  and  there  was  a  blaze  of  light  such  as 
I  had  never  seen  before.  The  music  was 
loud  and  merry,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  very  much.  There 
were  quite  as  many  women  as  men,  and  a 
great  number  of  children  ;  and  most  of  their 
faces  were  pleased  and  smiling.  At  last  the 
music  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  there  was  a 
deafening  noise  of  clapping  of  hands  and 
cheering ;  a  number  of  bicycles  came  on  to 
the  stage  before  us,  and  on  each  bicycle  sat 
a  person  all  dressed  in  spangles,  which 
glittered  in  the  bright  light. 

But  at  first  I  did  not  know  which  was 
Trixy  ;  for  she  was  dressed  almost  like  a 
boy,  in  clothes  so  tight  that  my  face  burned 
again  with  shame  when  I  did  know  her. 
For  she  was  my  sister,  the  dear  child  that 
had  often  said  her  prayers  at  my  knee,  asking 
God  to  bless  her  and  make  her  a  good  girl. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  felt  the  same  about 
Rosa  and  the  others  ;  but  it  does  make  a 
difference  when  it's  your  ovm.  sister.  Father 
looked  vexed  as  well,  and  he  never  once  said, 
"That's  my  daughter."  She  kissed  her 
hand  to  us  as  she  rode  by,  but  he  took  no 
notice.  But  when  it  came  to  seeing  her 
"  make  a  position "  as  they  call  it,  twisting 
and  writhing  her  body  about  in  all  manner 
of  ways  as  if  there  was  not  a  bone  in  it ; 
especially  when  she  did  a  favourite  trick  of 
facing  Mr.  Lafosse  on  his  bicycle,  and 
bending  herself  backwards  till  she  made  half 
a  circle,  and  her  head  almost  touched  the 
handle,  and  her  face  was  upside  down  the 
way  the  bicycle  was  going,  then  I  could 
watch  her  no  more ;  though  the  people 
cheered  aud  clapped  louder  than  ever.     It  is 
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horrible  to  see  any  one  you  love  in  a  position 
like  that. 

"  Oh,  mother!  "  said  a  little  girl  behind 
me,  "  I  should  so  like  to  be  a  circus-girl." 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !  "  said  the  mother. 

I  turned  round  to  look  at  her.  She  was 
a  pleasant,  decent  looking  woman,  with  a 
kindly  face,  and  about  as  old  as  our  mother 
was  when  she  died.  But  what  was  she 
there  for  ?  and  why  had  she  brought  her 
children  to  see  girls  do  what  she  prayed  God 
to  forbid  that  her  own  children  should  do  ? 
I  think  women  mock  God  when  they  pray  a 
prayer  like  that. 

We  could  not  see  Trixy  again,  for  she  had 
to  perform  the  same  things  over  again  in 
two  other  places  of  entertainment ;  and  we 
went  our  way  home.  Father  did  not  utter 
a  word  to  me,  and  by  that  I  knew  he  was 
more  vexed  and  angry  than  he  could  bring 
himself  to  say. 

All  that  night  I  could  not  sleep  soundly 
for  the  sight  of  Trixy  looking  so  bold  and 
hrazen,  and  the  people  clapping  and 
.•shouting  at  the  sight.  I  wondered  how 
•  decent  men  and  women  can  take  delight  in 
:3uch  shows  and  keep  them  going  by  paying 
to  see  them.  It  seems  so  savage,  only  fit  for 
heathen  and  Hottentots,  not  for  Christian 
people  living  in  England. 

I  suppose  father  wrote  to  the  Lafosses 
without  telling  me  to  say  Trixy  must  come 
home,  for  about  a  week  after  there  came 
this  note  from  her  : — 

"  Darling,  dearest  Ruth, — It's  no  good 
father  bothering.  They  can't  spare  me. 
They've  ingaged  for  the  winter,  and  it  was 
me  that  went  as  spessimen  of  the  troop, 
because  I'm  better  shapped  than  Rosa  and 
•.the  rest.  We're  engaged  up  to  April  with 
■3  ingagements. — Your  loving  Trixy." 

There  were  more  crosses  for  kisses  than  I 
•could  count ;  and  slipped  in  at  the  bottom 
were  these  words,  as  if  she  had  written  them 
when  nobody  saw  her:  "I'm  always  tired 
-now."  Those  words  made  my  heart  ache. 
They  ran  through  my  head  day  and  night, 
wh-en  I  went  about  my  work,  or  sat  sewing, 
or  tried  to  go  to  sleep  when  work  was  done. 
I  knew  what  being  sometimes  tired  meant ; 
but  mother's  poor  little  beauty  was  always 
tired. 

At  last  I  worked  up  father  till  he  took  a 
day's  holiday  and  went  up  to  London  to  see 
Trixy  again,  carrying  little  Nell  with  him. 
I  asked  him  to  be  sure  to  talk  to  Trixy 
alone  ;  but  the  Lafosses  never  left  them 
together  for  a  moment,  and  he  did  not  say 


he  must ;  men  are  like  that.  But  Trixy 
whispered  to  little  Nell  as  she  nursed  her 
on  her  lap,  "  Tell  dada  I  want  to  come 
home."  The  little  child  told  him  as  they 
were  coming  home  in  the  train,  and  next 
day  father  wrote  for  Trixy  to  be  sent  back 
to  us  at  once. 

But  the  Lafosses  would  not  give  her  up. 
They  said  she  was  lazy,  and  had  a  fad  in 
her  head,  and  they  took  her  to  a  doctor, 
who  had  to  do  with  theatres,  and  he  made 
light  of  her  illness.  Mr.  Lafosse  wrote  that 
the  doctor  said  there  was  nothing  serious 
the  matter  with  her,  and  she  needed  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  exercise  on  the  bicycle  was 
just  the  thing  for  her. 

Then  I  wont  up  myself  to  London  to  see 
if  I  could  bring  my  young  sister  away  ;  but 
they  laughed  at  me  and  defied  me. 

"  I  won't  give  Beatrice  up,"  Mr.  Lafosse 
said;  "we're  too  busy  at  present,  and  v»'e 
have  an  engagement  in  the  country  as  soon 
as  we've  finished  here." 

"Oh!  she's  not  fit  to  go,"  I  said,  half 
beside  myself;  "  there's  no  life  left  in  her. 
It  must  just  kill  her,  and  you  can  see  that 
for  yourself." 

"  Anyhow,  I'll  not  give  her  up  to  you," 
he  said  ;  "  you  are  not  her  father  or  her 
mother.     Show  me  your  authority." 

Of  course  I  had  not  got  any  authority 
in  writing  from  my  father  to  demand  Trixy, 
for  we  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  ; 
and  father  is  only  a  poor  writer,  having 
taught  himself  since  he  was  a  boy.  So  I 
was  obliged  to  go  home  without  my  poor 
little  sister. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  was  that  they 
had  carried  her  oif  to  a  town  in  the  country 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  away. 

CHAPTER  III. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  now  I  do  not 
know  of  myself.  Only  poor  little  Trixy  told 
me,  sometimes  when  we  were  sitting 
together  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  when  I  hoped 
the  colour  would  come  back  again  to  her 
white  face  and  pale  lips,  and  the  brightness 
to  her  dim  eyes ;  and  sometimes  when  I  lay 
beside  her  in  bed,  through  the  dark  nights 
when  she  could  not  sleep,  and  sobs  came 
between  the  words,  till  my  heart  was  ready 
to  break. 

When  they  took  her  away  from  England, 
and  aU  at  once  she  found  herself  among 
people  jabbering  words  she  could  not  under- 
stand, a  horrible  loneliness  came  over  her. 
"  I  used  to  cry  myself  to  sleep  every  night," 
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she  said,  "  thinking  of  mother  and  you,  and 
all  the  rest  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  me.  Besides,  the 
Lafosses  were  very  different,  they  changed 
so  much  after  we  were  out  of  England.  I 
never  had  a  moment's  rest,  riding  the  bicycle 
and  practising  those  horrid  positions  all  day 
long.  Flora  used  to  hang  on  to  me  as  heavy 
as  lead  ;  that's  why  Mr.  Lafosse  liked  mc  to 
Jo  the  positions,  I  was  so  much  lighter  than 
Flora,  and  he  had  to  hold  us  with  a  belt 
round  our  waists.  Oh  !  I  used  to  ache  all 
over  me." 

I  know  Trixy  would  do  her  best,  and  a 
girl  of  her  age  does  not  know  how  much 
^trength  she  has.  Even  when  she  was 
quite  a  baby  she  liked  to  feel  her  limbs 
moving  all  the  time,  and  she  would  be  a 
willing  scholar  in  all  acrobatic  tricks ;  but 
when  she  had  to  do  them  for  fear  of  being 
beaten,  they  lost  their  charm.  They  never 
beat  her  as  much  as  they  did  the  other 
children  in  the  troupe,  and  when  Mrs.  Lafosse 
eave  her  a  black  eye  Mr.  Lafosse  was  very 
angry. 

"  You're  a  fool  as  well  as  a  brute,"  he 
said,  "if  you  spoil  the  girl's  looks.  They 
are  worth  money  to  us." 

But  he  did  not  meddle  with  his  wife 
when  she  ill-treated  the  younger  ones  who 
were  being  trained  for  acrobats.  There  were 
two  boys  at  first,  but  one  ran  away  and  was 
brought  back  twice ;  but  he  ran  away  again, 
and  luckily  escaped  altogether  the  thii-d  time, 
or,  Trixy  said,  they  would  have  beaten  him 
almost  to  death.  But  the  saddest  thing  of 
all  was  the  little  creature  Tiny,  whose 
mother  had  given  her  up  to  the  Lafosses ; 
for  she  was  too  little  to  run  away,  or  to  take 
any  care  of  herself,  and  the  misery  of  that 
lialoy-girlwas  more  than  I  can  bear  to  think  of. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  when  you  came 
to  see  us  ?  "  I  asked  Trixy  ;  and  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  said  the  Lafosses  had  fright- 
ened her  before  they  let  her  come,  saying 
they  would  take  her  away  for  years  if  she 
made  mischief.  Oh  !  Trixy,  Trixy  !  if  you 
had  only  trusted  me  I  should  have  saved 
you ! 

It  was  only  a  small  troupe,  so  evei-ybody 
had  to  work  very  hard.  The  Lafosses  took 
the  easiest  parts  themselves  ;  and  I  don't 
blame  them  for  that.  Masters  and  mistresses 
expect  to  do  the  least  work.  And  Trixy 
said  to  keep  one's  self  in  training  you  had 
to  be  very  careful  about  eating  and  di'inking  ; 
and  they  could  not  deny  themselves  enough, 
only  they  took  care  the  rest  of  the  troupe 
should  not  get  out  of  training.    Not  that  they 


did  not  give  them  proper  food,  and  sufficient 
of  it ;  excepting  Tiny,  who  was  often  put 
to  stand  in  the  corner  without  her  dinner 
whilst  the  others  were  eating.  They  were 
all  so  tired  when  their  practising  and  per- 
forming were  over  that  they  could  do  nothmg 
else  besides  resting  ;  and  they  never  went 
out  of  doors,  except  on  short  err.ands.  How- 
ever, the  troupe  was  generally  locked  up  to 
prevent  it  running  away. 

Poor  Trixy !  She  had  never  known  what  fear 
was ;  but  when  she  found  herself  in  a  strange 
land,  so  far  away  from  her  own  people,  with 
no  one  she  knew  near  to  her  excepting  the 
two  tyrants  who  had  her  in  their  possession, 
then  she  was  filled  with  fear,  many  and 
many  a  time.  When  she  heard  poor  little 
Tiny's  screams,  and  saw  her  savagely  treated 
— for  Mrs.  Lafosse  was  like  a  savage  to  that 
child — then  Trixy  would  shiver  and  shrink 
away  in  horror. 

"  Oh  !  if  mother  had  not  died,"  she  said, 
sobbing,  "  I  should  never  have  been  there 
alone  ;  there  among  cruel,  wicked  people. 
I  used  to  wish  so  I  could  sit  on  mother's 
lap  once  again,  and  feel  her  loving  arms 
around  me,  and  tell  her  everything  I  " 

No  ;  our  mother  would  have  saved  Trixy ; 
but  there  are  mothers  who  give  wp  their 
children  to  such  a  life  ;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  mothers  who  pay  to  see  the 
tricks  the  children  are  taught  to  do  in  pain 
and  danger. 

So  the  time  went  on  till  they  came  back  to 
England.  Trixy  was  almost  beside  herself 
with  joy  ;  and  somehow  the  thought  of 
those  bad  times  seemed  to  fade  away  out 
of  her  mind.  She  never  bore  malice  ;  and 
the  Lafosses  praised  her  a  great  deal,  and 
dressed  her  up  very  handsomely ;  and  they 
always  took  her  with  them  as  a  specimen  of 
the  troupe  when  they  went  after  an  engage- 
ment. And  the  child's  foolish  little  head 
was  turned  with  vanity ;  and  before  they 
let  her  come  to  see  us,  they  made  her  believe 
our  life  was  too  dull  for  a  girl  of  any  spirit. 
Besides,  they  told  her  her  father  had  given 
her  up,  and  they  could  take  her  away  out  of 
England  for  as  many  years  as  they  pleased. 
She  was  but  a  child,  you  see,  and  they  had 
made  much  of  her  lately,  and  she  had  not 
seen  Tiny  beaten  for  some  time  ;  and  a 
child's  memory  is  a  short  one.  So  she 
never  told  us  what  she  had  gone  through. 

The  work  in  London  was  very  hard. 
They  had  four  engagements  every  day  ;  and 
double  ones  on  Saturday.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  rest  on  Sundays  it  must  soon 
have   killed   them   all.      Trixy  felt   always 
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tired ;  so  tired  that  at  last  they  had  to  drive 
her  to  work  by  threats  and  punishments. 
And  that  was  not  her  nature,  for  truly  she 
had  not  an  idle  bone  in  her  body  ;  and  she 
loved  to  be  always  moving  about.  Mother 
and  I  used  to  say  she  was  never  still  except 
when  she  was  asleep.  But  some  of  the 
positions  made  her  feel  sick  and  giddy  ;  most 
of  all  that  horrid  one  when  she  bent  herself 
backward  in  a  half-circle  in  front  of  Mr. 
Lafosse  on  his  bicycle,  with  her  face  upside 
down,  as  he  rode  round  and  round  the  stage ; 
and  everything  seemed  in  a  whirl  to  her,  the 
thousands  of  lights  and  the  crowd  of  faces. 
Yes  ;  the  people  were  shouting  and  clappmg 
their  hands  while  my  poor  httle  sister  felt 
almost  dying. 

Night  after  night  Trixy's  strength  was 
failing  more  and  more,  till  even  the  stage- 
men  and  the  women  who  took  care  of  the 
di-essing-rooms  said  it  was  a  shame  to  put 
her  on  the  stage  ;  and  one  good  creature — 
if  I  can  find  her  out  I  will  be  her  friend  for 
life — used  to  give  her  some  warm,  stimulating 
drink  to  keep  her  up  during  the  performance, 
paying  for  it  out  of  her  own  scanty  money. 
"  She  said  it  was  an  infernal  shame  to  make 
me  act  when  I  was  so  ill,"  said  Trixy,  crying 
as  she  thought  of  the  pity  of  the  good  creature. 
At  last  she  grew  so  weak  she  could  not  hold 
the  boy  whom  she  had  to  lift  on  to  her 
shoulders  in  one  of  their  tricks  ;  the  one  I 
saw  when  four  of  them  sat  one  above  another, 
and  rode  round  and  round  the  stage  for  the 
amusement  of  civilised  people  in  London. 
Trixy  let  the  child  fall  three  times,  and  the 
people  hissed.  Were  they  hissing  at  one 
another  for  their  folly  and  wickedness  in 
going  to  see  a  sight  like  that?  For  it  is 
the  folks  who  pay  to  see  such  things  that  are 
most  to  blame.  But  it  made  the  Lafosses 
very  angry,  and  they  threatened  her  if  such 
a  thing  happened  again. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  us  know?"  I  said, 
crying  bitterly. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  said,  "  they  watched  us 
so ;  they  made  me  write  what  they  told  me. 
I  cried  over  my  letters  all  the  time  I  was 
writing." 

Now  I  could  see  the  great  blots  made 
where  her  tears  fell.  I  have  those  letters 
still,  and  shall  have  them  as 
I  live. 

Poor  little  Trixy  !  When  any  of  us  went 
to  see  her  the  Lafosses  never  let  us  be 
alone,  and  we  were  shy  about  asking  ques- 
tions before  them  ;  only  if  mother  had  been 
living  she  would  have  been  bold  enough  to 
see  how  things  were  going  amiss,  and  would 


long 
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have  carried  her  away  home  in  spite  of  all 
the  Lafosses  in  the  world. 

In  that  sad  state  they  took  her  off  with 
them  into  the  country,  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  away.  It  was  a  long,  long  journey, 
and  the  weather  was  cold,  for  it  was  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  bitter  east  winds 
were  blowing. 

One  night  when  Trixy  could  not  sleep,  I 
lay  with  my  arm  over  her,  to  make  her  feel 
she  was  not  alone  in  the  darkness ;  and 
little  by  little,  stopping  for  breath  between 
the  words,  she  told  me  all  about  it. 

"I  told  them  I  was  ill,"  she  said;  "but 
they  said  I  must  go  to  work  the  very  evening 
we  got  there.  Mr.  Lafosse  put  on  me  three 
strengthening  plaisters.  I  generally  lay  in 
bed  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  perform.  I 
could  not  do  any  practising.  He  put  two 
plaisters  on  me  in  bed — one  on  my  chest 
and  one  on  my  right  side.  Then  he  came 
into  the  dressing-room  at  the  theatre  and 
put  one  on  my  back.  I  couldn't  di'ess 
myself.  Flora  and  Mrs.  Lafosse  dressed 
me  in  my  tights,  and  they  left  my  stockings 
on  my  legs,  they  said  I  was  so  thin.  I  was 
breathing  so  hard  that  they  put  hot  linseed 
poultices  on  my  chest  as  soon  as  my  work 
was  done.  They  did  that  every  day  for 
a  week;  and  oh  !  Ruth,  nobody  knows  what 
pain  I  felt." 

No,  poor  child !  Even  I  who  saw  the 
pains  she  had  to  suffer  could  not  know  how 
they  felt.  But  as  she  spoke  in  her  sobbing 
voice  I  felt  as  if  I  could  see  the  theatre  and 
the  crowds  of  folk,  all  laughing  and  delighted ; 
whilst  a  dying  child,  padded  and  painted, 
went  through  bold,  immodest  tricks  for  their 
amusement.  For  Trixy  is  not  the  only 
child  who  has  died  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people ;  for  there  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  theatres  and  shows,  and 
how  many  of  them  grow  up  into  strong  men 
and  women  ?  How  many  of  them  learn  to 
keep  God's  Commandments  and  to  live  as 
He  wishes  us  to  live  in  this  world  ? 

It  vexes  my  very  soul  to  think  of  it.  She 
was  little  more  than  a  child — a  girl  just 
entering  into  girlhood — and  they  had  worn 
out  her  young  life  already.  A  girl  with  a 
lieart  and  a  soul ;  with  a  father  and  sisters 
to  love  her ;  with  a  mother  who  had  toiled, 
and  cared,  and  prayed  for  her ;  yes,  and 
with  a  Saviour  who  had  died  for  her.  And 
she  was  cruelly  done  to  death  in  England 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people !  They 
did  not  know,  you  say ;  but  they  ought  to  have 
known  it.  They  have  reason  and  sense  ;  they 
must  know  such  a  life  is  not  fit  for  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Fathek,  tliongli  lie  is  dull  at  liis  pen, 
sent  two  letters  to  the  Lafosse's  the  Ibrt- 
nigbt  they  were  in  the  country ;  and  he  even 
telegraphed,  sapng  Trixy  must  be  sent  home 
at  once.  But  Mr.  Lafosse  wrote  they  must 
finish  their  engagement ;  and  a  doctor  had 
seen  Trixy  and  said  there  was  notliing 
serious  the  matter  with  her.  They  did  not 
like  her  to  take  such  a  long  journey  alone, 
but  she  should  come  back  the  very  day 
after  they  returned  to  London. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  since  they 
took  her  away.  The  spring  was  coming, 
and  the  leaf-buds  were  openiug,  and  the 
primroses  were  in  blossom  on  mother's 
grave.  I  watched  for  Trixy  all  the  afternoon, 
especially  at  the  times  of  the  trains — but 
not  many  of  them  stopped  at  our  little 
station — and  at  last  I  began  to  give  up  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  coming  down  the  lane. 

But  just  in  the  twilight  I  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  close  by  our  door,  and  I  ran  out 
to  see  what  was  passhig  by.  It  was  a  cab 
from  the  town  three  miles  off,  and  the 
cabman  asked  where  father  lived.  Then 
Mdlle.  Flora  opened  the  cab  door,  and  lifted 
out  a  shrunken,  speechless,  fainting  creature, 
so  thin  and  light  that  she  could  carry  her 
quite  easily.  I  could  not  believe  it  was  my 
sister  Trixy.  For  as  I  stood  there  staring 
at  her,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  her 
going  along  the  lane  towards  the  station,  as 
she  went  away  last  year  arm-in-arm  with 
Mrs.  Lafosse,  her  bright  face  all  aglow  with 
youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  her 
figure  so  lissome  and  supple,  and  her  step 
like  the  step  of  a  creature  at  play.  I  saw 
her  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  anything ;  and 
yet  there  my  Trixy  lay  in  a  dead  faint  in 
that  girl's  arms.  She  looked  as  if  she  was 
dead. 

Mdlle.  Flora  carried  her  into  the  house, 
and  put  her  down  in  mother's  cushioned 
armchair  on  the  hearth.  The  poor  white 
face  had  some  streaks  of  paint  on  it  still, 
and  the  dark  hair  fell  all  about  it,  damp 
and  tangled.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
labouring  breath  which  came  through  her 
hps  I  should  not  have  known  she  was  alive. 
"Ach!"  said  the  foreign  girl,  "they 
almost  kill  her.  They  say  she  lazy,  and  a 
fad  in  her  head.  "What  you  call  a  fad  ? 
They  make  her  do  her  treeks  when  she 
almost  dead.  They  work  one  to  die  ;,  but 
I  too  old  now,  too  big.     I  do  what  I  like." 

So  she  chatted  on  and  on,  whilst  I  roused 
myself  and   did    my   best   to   bring    Trixy 


round.  As  I  was  bathing  her  poor  head, 
and  watching  the  heavy  gasps  she  drew  for 
breath,  I  heard  the  door  open  and  father 
come  in. 

"  It's  Trixy  come  home,  father,"  I  cried. 

I  never  saw  anything  so  terrible  as 
father's  face  was.  It  went  white  with  rage, 
rather  than  with  trouble  ;  and  he  stood 
looking  at  Trixy  as  if  he  had  turned  to 
stone.  The  foreign  girl  stole  away  quite 
silently  as  if  he  scared  her,  and  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  I  knew  how  proud  he 
had  been  of  his  little  beauty,  and  what 
hopes  he  had  built  on  her  becoming  ricli 
when  he  gave  her  up  to  the  Lafosses, 
believing  they  W'ould  make  a  lady  of  her. 
Only  a  year  ago,  and  she  had  said  good-bye 
to  us  a  bonnie  merry  child,  a  mere  child,  just 
entering  on  her  girlhood.  And  now  she 
lay  there  broken  and  faded,  like  a  flower 
that  has  been  torn  up  and  thro^^'n  down 
after  awhile  to  be  trampled  under  foot  on 
the  roadside. 

No !  I  cannot  write  the  curses  father 
called  down  on  the  head  of  the  cruel  man 
and  woman  who  had  done  this  murder. 

For  it  was  murder,  though  the  law  could 
not  punish  it.  Father,  in  his  hot  desire 
for  vengeance,  did  all  he  could  to  bring  the 
Lafosses  to  judgment  and  ruin,  and  he  had 
friends  to  help  him.  But  it  was  of  no  use  ; 
they  had  kept  within  the  law.  Somebody 
told  me  that  in  other  countries  children  are 
not  allowed  to  perform  in  theatres  and 
shows,  and  they  are  obliged  to  send  to 
England  for  children  when  they  want 
them.  Children's  lives  are  held  more 
precious  there  than  with  us — ay !  and 
children's  souls ;  for  they  say  in  those 
countries  it  is  not  good  for  the  morals  of 
innocent  little  creatures  to  be  brought 
before  the  public  on  the  stage.  But  it  is 
not  thought  so  in  England. 

We  sent  for  a  doctor  to  come  and  see 
Trixy,  and  he  said  she  had  been  suffering 
from  pleurisy  lately— that  was  whilst  she 
had  been  performing  in  public— and  that 
she  had  an  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
Perfect  rest  was  necessary,  and  had  been 
necessary  for  some  time  past.  I  went  with 
her  to  the  sea-side  as  soon  as  she  could  be 
moved,  and  we  used  to  sit  for  hours  by  the 
sea  never  stirring,  save  when  I  went  away  a 
few  steps  from  her  to  pick  up  some  shell  or 
stone  and  lay  it  in  her  slack,  cold  hand. 
Only  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  grow 
brighter  and  larger  in  her  sunken  face, 
moved  restlessly  and  sadly  over  the  sands 
and  the  sea  whenever  they  were  open. 
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AN  ACROBAT'S  GIRLHOOD. 


"Do  you  remember  last  year  at  Margate ?  " 
she  said  one  day;  "oh  !  I  should  so  like  to 
run  about  again  and  play  with  little  Nell," 
and  the  great  tears  rolled  down  her  poor 
cheeks;  "but  I  shall  never,  never  run  about 


agam. 


"Perhaps,  where  mother  is!"  I  said,  for 
I  could  not  tell  her  she  would  ever  play  on 
the  sands  again  here. 

She  smiled,  a  very  little  smile,  when  she 
heard  my  words. 

"I'm  so  tired,  I  cannot  rest,"  she  said; 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  was  sinking  and  falling  all 
the  time  ;  sinking  do'^\Ti  and  down,  as  if 
nothing  could  hold  me  up.  If  I  could  only 
sit  on  mother's  lap  again,  I  could  feel  safe 
and  at  rest." 

But  she  could  never  have  that  resting- 
place. 

"  Mr.  Lafosse  used  to  hold  me  by  a  belt 
round  my  waist,"  she  said  in  her  low,  sad 
voice,  "  and  I  had  to  stretch  myself  out 
quite  straight  as  if  I  was  lying  on  some- 
thing. And  oh  !  I  feel  always  as  if  he  had 
let  me  go,  and  day  and  night  I'm  falling, 
falling,  falling.  Oh  !  if  somebody  could 
catch  hold  of  me  and  hold  me  fast." 

"  My  darling,"  I  said,  "  lean  against  me, 
lean  hard  till  you  feel  I'm  holding  you,  and 
I'U  hold  you  fast.  There  !  your  head's  on 
my  shoulder  and  my  arms  are  round  you  ; 
you  cannot  fall  now." 

I  used  often  to  sit  with  her  in  this  way, 
and  for  a  little  while  she  would  feel  safe  ; 
but  then,  when  I  grew  cramped,  or  moved, 
or  sighed,  the  old  cry  began  again,  "  Oh  ! 
I'm  falling,  falling  !  " 

But  it  was  useless  staying  by  the  sea,  and 
at  last  I  took  her  home  again.  Father 
would  sit  for  hours  in  her  own  room,  after 
his  work  was  done,  never  taking  his  eyes  off 
Trixy,  and  muttering  to  himself.  All  his 
hopes  of  vengeance  had  been  disappointed, 
and  now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  her  go  down  by  very  slow  steps  to 
her  grave. 

"  Father !  "  she  said,  one  night  as  he  was 
watching  her  in  this  way,  "  you'll  never  let 
little  Nell  go  for  a  circus-girl,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  he  said,  Avitli  a  great  sob. 

"  You'd  never  have  let  me  go  if  you'd 
known  ?  "  she  said  again. 

"Oh,  my  God  I  "  he  cried,  "  I'd  have  cut 
off  my  right  hand  first.  But  I  thought  I 
could  trust  you  to  them,  my  beauty.  And  I 
didn't  rightly  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  you." 


"  If  folks  only  knew  !  "  said  Trixy  in  a 
sad  whisper. 

I  wonder  if  they  do  know.  I  have  read  in 
old  books  how  the  martyrs  used  to  be  put 
upon  the  rack  for  their  religion.  My  poor 
Trixy's  body  was  over-strained,  and  her 
joints  dislocated,  and  all  her  thews  and 
sinews  torn  ;  she  had  been  put  upon  the 
rack,  but  not  for  religion's  sake — for  the 
amusement  of  the  people. 

It  was  months  before  the  last  step  was 
reached.  We  were  alone,  she  and  I,  for  I 
would  not  let  Nancy  and  little  Nell  stay  with 
us,  and  father's  sobs  and  groans  disturbed 
her  so  that  I  coaxed  him  away.  Trixy's 
face,  so  small  and  thin,  looked  like  a  child's 
again  ;  but  her  voice  when  she  spoke  to  me 
sounded  like  a  whisper  far  off. 

"  I'm  so  tired,"  she  said,  "  I  can't 
recollect  my  prayers.  Will  God  be  angry  '? " 
"Oh,  no  !  no  !  "  I  said  ;  "  God  knows 
how  tired  you  are  ;  it  will  be  like  the  times 
when  we  went  to  bed  without  kissinar 
mother — mother  used  to  come  and  kiss  us. 
She  was  never  angry,  and  God  cannot  be 
angry  with  you  now." 

"  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen  !  "  she 
said,  as  if  those  were  the  only  words  of  her 
prayers  she  could  remember. 

She  lay  quite  still  and  silent  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  she 
lifted  herself  up  as  if  her  old  strength  had 
come  back. 

"  I  feel  quite  well,"  she  said,  "  but  it's  so 
dark.  Where  are  all  the  lights  and  the 
people  clapping  ?  " 

She  fell  back  before  I  could  catch  her  in 
my  arms ;  but  she  did  not  feel  that  fall. 
Nor  could  she  feel  my  arms  holding  her 
fast,  fast ;  as  if  I  could  snatch  her  back 
from  going  down  that  last  step. 

We  laid  her  in  the  grave  beside  our 
mother,  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  It 
was  nearing  Christmas-time,  and  as  I  went 
homewards  with  little  Nell  holding  my 
hand  and  sobbing  over  Trixy's  death,  I 
thought  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
young  children  whose  lives  and  souls  were 
being  risked  that  people  might  be  enter- 
tained in  the  coming  Christmas  holidays. 
Thank  God  !  Trixy  had  only  lost  her  life. 

But  they  tell  me  people  Avill  not  believe 
that  what  I  say  is  true.  Yet  I  have  told 
nothing  save  the  truth.  There  are  many 
people  who  know  it ;  and  I  feel  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  say,  but  God  knows  that  it  is  true. 


A  BRIGHT  EVENING  ON  DARTMOOR. 


THE  silence  of  the  boundless  moor  ; 
The  sinking  of  the  tired  sun  ; 
The  pewit  dropping  to  her  nest ; 

The  feeling  that  the  day  is  done  ; 
The  distant  bleating  of  a  lamb  ; 

The  lowing  of  some  far-off  kine — 
Like  angels'  voices  stealing,  make 
The  mystic  silence  more  divine. 

A  temple  this,  not  made  with  hands ; 

A  sacred  altar  of  the  skies ; 
I  am  a  priest  and  offer  up 

Myself,  the  evenmg  sacrifice. 
The  stillness  makes  me  only  man  ; 

Strange  freedom  from  the  sense  is  given 
I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  God, 

That  I  was  made  a  son  of  heaven. 


I  wandered  home  by  silent  paths. 

And  heard  His  footsteps  on  the  sod  ; 
Like  the  first  man  in  Paradise, 

At  eventide  I  walked  with  God. 
I  reached  the  roof  that  screened  my  bed, 

And  laid  me  down  for  Him  to  keep ; 
I  felt  His  fingers  close  my  eyes 

And  heard  Him  lull  me  off  to  sleep. 

I  woke  at  morn,  and  there  was  stir 

Of  busy  man  and  beast  around  ; 
I  stood  and  blessed  them  all  for  Him 

Whose  presence  I  last  night  had  found. 
Great  God,  what  life  'twould  be  to  live 

Within  Thy  presence  every  day. 
Oh,  that  such  real  thoughts  of  Thee 

Might  never,  never  pass  away. 


B.  W. 


GKEAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTUKIES. 

By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 

THE  FOURTH  CENTURY.— TIIEODOSIUS  I.,  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM,  and  ST.  AMBROSE. 


IF  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  Fourth 
Century  mainly  centres  in  the  stately 
person  of  Constantine,  who  became  Emperor 
in  307  and  died  in  337,  the  close  of  that 
century  was  interwoven  with  the  destinies 
of  Theodosius  I.,  who  became  Emperor 
in  379  and  died  in  395.  We  may  select 
him  as  one  of  our  "  Great  Men  of  the  Cen- 
turies," because  he  came  in  contact  with  all 
the  foremost  men  of  his  epoch  and  left  upon 
it  his  powerful  impress.  With  the  name  of 
Constantine  is  connected  the  triumph  of 
Christianity;  with  the  name  of  Theodosius 
the  downfall  of  Paganism. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  all  the 
details  of  his  history ;  I  will  merely  touch  on 
the  general  facts  of  his  career,  and  will  then 
speak  of  the  scenes  which  brought  him  into 
connexion  with  the  great  Christian  leaders 
of  his  day — St.  Gregory  of  Naziansus,  St. 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Chrysostom. 

Theodosius  was  the  son  of  that  brave 
general  of  the  same  name  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  I.,  between  the  years  367  and 
870,  swept  Britain  clear  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  afterwards  defeated  the  Alemanni 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Moors  in  Africa. 
In  376  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  imperial 
jealousy  of  the  feeble  Valens,  probably  in 
that  outburst  of  panic  caused  by  the  magic 
proceedings  in  which  Theocl  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  the 
successor  to  the  Empire.  At  that  period 
his  son,  who  had  helped  him  in  his  British 
campaigns,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Duke  of  Mossia,  quietly  retired  to  his 
Spanish  farm  near  Valladolid,  and  by  that 
act  of  prudence  saved  his  life.  But 
when  Valens  had  been  burnt  in  the  ignomi- 
nious rout  at  Adrianople  (378),  and  the 
youthful  Gratian  foimd  himself  unable  to 
bear  alone  the  crushing  burden  of  Empire, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  proved  soldier- 
ship of  the  yoimger  Theodosius,  and  sum- 
moned him  in  January,  379,  to  the  splendid 
position  of  Augustus  or  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Theodosius  was  then  thirty-three,  and  he 
behaved  with  such  consummate  skill  and 
tact  that  in  four  years  he  had  obliterated  the 
cro-ft-ning  disgrace  of  Adrianople,  and  had 
reduced  both  the  Visigoths  and  the  Ostro- 
goths to  terms  of  capitulation.  In  383 
Gratian  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Andi'aga- 


thius,  the  general  of  the  usurper  Maximus. 
Theodosius  was  imable  at  once  to  avenge  the 
murder  ;  but  by  agreement  with  the  rebel, 
he  secured  to  Valentinian  11. ,  a  younger 
half-brother  of  Gratian,  the  Empire  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Western  Illyricum.  In  387, 
however,  Maximus  advanced  against  Italy, 
and  the  young  Emperor,  with  his  mother, 
Justina,  tied  to  Theodosius  at  Thessalonica. 
By  that  time  Theodosius  had  lost  his  wife, 
Flaccilla,  and  struck  with  the  youth,  beauty, 
and  distress  of  Galla,  a  daughter  of  Justina, 
he  married  her,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
Valentinian.  He  set  his  army  in  motion 
against  Maximus,  who  was  betrayed  mto  his 
hands  by  the  people  of  Aquileia  and  promptly 
executed.  Having  re-estabhshed  his  young 
brother-in-law  on  the  throne,  under  the 
protection  of  the  valiant  Frank,  Arbogast, 
Theodosius  went  to  Constantinople  in  891. 
But  Valentinian,  galled  by  the  contemptuous 
tyranny  of  his  general,  vainly  attempted  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  office,  and  was  secretly 
strangled  by  Arbogast  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  in  392.  The  Frank  did  not  dare  to 
assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  but  chose  a 
second-rate  rhetorician,  named  Eugenius, 
"  as  a  suitable  block  on  which  to  hang  the 
imperial  purple."  Theodosius  could  not 
leave  such  a  crime  unpunished.  He  spent 
two  years  in  preparing  for  war,  and  sent  a 
eunuch  to  the  hermit  John  for  advice,  who 
brought  back  the  oracle  that  Theodosius 
would  indeed  prevail  after  much  bloodshed, 
but  would  die  in  Italy  shortly  afterwards. 

The  army  of  Arbogast  consisted  of  hardy 
barbarian  veterans,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  on  September  6,  394,  near  the  River 
Frigidus.  The  rebel  troops  were  so  clearly 
the  superior,  that  even  the  Vandal  Stilicho 
— who,  like  Marshal  Ney,  might  have  been 
called  le  brave  dcs  braves — advised  Theodosius 
to  retire,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  The 
banner  of  the  Cross,  he  said,  should  not 
retreat  before  the  banners  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  which  had  been  adopted  in  a  sort 
of  aesthetic  recrudescence  of  Paganism  by 
Eugenius,  "  the  lacquey  of  the  barbarian." 
He  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  and  towards 
morning  dreamed  that  the  Apostles,  James 
and  Philip,  had  appeared  to  him  on  white 
horses  and  promised  him  the  victory.  His 
own  camp  had  resounded  all  night  with 
prayer,  like  that  of  William  the  Conqueror 
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at  Hastings  ;  while  the  camp  of  Eugenius, 
like  that  of  Harold,  raug  with  festivities. 
In  the  morning  the  battle  was  renewed. 
Theodosius  was  aided  by  Stilicho,  by  the 
brave  Goth,  Gainas,  and  by  another  young 
Gothic  chief,  then  unknown  to  fame — 
whose  name  was  destined  during  the  coming 
period  to  ring  terribly  in  the  world's  ears — 
Alaric,  the  future  conqueror  of  Rome.  But 
the  Emperor  had  aid  still  more  decisive. 
A  bitter  and  dangerous  Alpine  blast,  known 
as  the  Borra,  swept  down  the  mountain 
passes  and  whirled  snow  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy.  "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Theo- 
dosius ?  "  the  Emperor  had  shouted,  as  he 
rode  to  the  battle  ;  and  now  he  gained  a 
victory,  which  Avas  one  of  the  only  two  ever 
won  by  the  forces  of  the  East  over  those  of 
the  West.  The  wretched  Eugenius  was 
taken  and  beheaded.  Arbogast  was  hunted 
into  the  mountams  and  tinaiiy,  in  despair, 
fell  on  his  own  SAvord.  Theodosius,  advised 
by  St.  Ambrose — at  whose  feet  he  flung  him- 
self, declaring  that  the  victory  was  due  to 
his  prayers — dealt  leniently  and  generously 
with  the  ordinary  masses  of  the  conquered 
foe. 

This  victory  was  the  final  deathblow  of 
Paganism.  Three  years  before,  in  391, 
Theodosius  had  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  image  of  Serapis,  in 
Alexandria.  Superstition  had,  at  first,  pre- 
vented anyone  from  touching  the  all-dreaded 
idol ;  but  at  last  a  Christian  soldier,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  had  mounted  a  ladder  and 
smitten  the  idol  on  a  cheek  with  a  battle- 
axe,  shattering  first  the  face  and  then  the 
knee.  No  thunder  followed,  and  the  mob — 
disillusioned  from  awe  into  contempt  when 
they  saw  a  swarm  of  rats  rush  forth  from 
the  rotten  head — completed  the  demolition 
of  the  idol.  They  lost  all  traces  of  reverence 
for  the  old  superstition  when  the  Nile  rose 
and  fell  with  fertihsing  beneficence  in  spite 
of  these  deadly  insults  to  its  immemorial 
river-god.  But  if  Paganism  was  evaporating 
into  contempt  in  391,  it  vanished  in  a  burst 
of  laughter  in  394.  Eugenius  had  placed 
in  the  Alpine  passes  images  of  Jupiter, 
with  the  arm  upraised,  as  though  to  hurl 
a  golden  thunderbolt  at  the  opposing 
Christians.  Theodosius  overthrew  these 
statues  and  scornfully  distributed  the  golden 
thunderbolts  among  his  outriders.  "By  such 
lightnings,"  said  the  laughing  soldiers,  "may 
we  be  often  struck !  "  The  stately  Emperor 
did  not  disdain  to  join  in  their  merriment, 
and  amid  that  scornful  laughter,  the  super- 
stitious   Polytheism   of    a   thousand   years 


disappeared  like  one  of  the  moimtain  mists 
before  the  sun. 

Four  months  later,  while  still  in  the 
flower  of  his  days,  on  January  17,  395, 
Theodosius  breathed  his  last.  "  His  life," 
it  has  been  said,  "  lies  like  a  ruined  sea- 
wall amidst  the  fierce  barbarian  tide, 
leaving  ravaged  lands  beyond."  But 
Theodosius  had  completed  the  mighty 
work  of  Constantine.  He  had  saved  the 
Empire  of  the  East  from  the  terror  of 
the  Goths  ;  he  had  saved  the  Empire  of 
the  West  by  avenging  the  murder  of 
Gratian  on  Maximus,  and  the  murder  of 
Valentinian  II.  on  Arbogast.  By  securing 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Nicene  faith  over 
the  Arian  heresy,  he  had  obliterated  the 
long  influence  of  the  Arian  courts  of 
Constantius,  Valens,  and  Justina  ;  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  he  had 
trampled  out  for  ever  the  last  embers  of 
an  expiring  Paganism. 

Three  or  four  scenes  from  his  life  will 
best  illustrate  his  relations  with  the  Church, 
and  wiU  serve  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
light  on  the  characteristics  of  the  age  : — 

1.  Theodosius  was  the  sou  of  Christian 
parents,  but  his  life  had  largely  been 
occupied  in  war.  Like  many  in  that  day 
he  had  postponed  his  baptism  from  super- 
stitious motives,  but  warned  by  an  illness 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  had  been  baptised  in  381,  before 
he  proceeded  to  fight  against  the  Goths, 
by  Acholius,  the  orthodox  Bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  But  the  air  rang  with  theological 
controversies,  and  Nectarius,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople,  was  wholly  in- 
capable of  helping  the  Emperor  in  his 
perplexities.  In  383  it  was  rumoured  that 
Theodosius  intended  to  give  an  interview 
to  the  heretic  Eunomius,  who  denied  the 
full  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  an  aged  bishop — 
said  to  have  been  Amphilochius  of  Iconium 
— determined  to  give  the  Emperor  a  prac- 
tical lesson.  Many  bishops  had  gone  to 
court  at  some  state  ceremonial,  and  reveren- 
tially saluted  Theodosius  and  his  little  boy 
of  six  years  old,  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  a 
throne  beside  him,  and  had  been  recently 
named  Augustus.  Amphilochius,  however, 
after  saluting  the  Emperor,  took  little  or  no 
notice  of  his  son,  and  when  reminded  of  his 
duty,  said,  "  Oh,  I  forgot.  Good  morning, 
my  child,"  and  familiarly  patted  the  august 
infant  on  the  cheek  !  In  a  burst  of 
indignation  Theodosius  ordered  the  offender 
to  be  rudely  turned  out  of  the  room  ;  but 
while   this    was   being     done,    the    bishop 
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turned  round  and  said :  "  Emperor,  you 
see  that  you  cannot  tolerate  an  indignity 
to  your  son ;  think  that  God  also  abhors 
those  who  blaspheme  His  only  begotten." 
Theodosius  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
incident,  and  during  that  very  year  issued 
rigorous  decrees  against  all  sorts  of 
heresy.* 

2.  Wlien  the  Emperor  first  came  to 
Constantinople  he  found  that  the  religion 
of  the  city  was  predominantly  Arian,  but 
that  multitudes  had  been  won  over  to  the 
Catholic  faith  by  the  sermons  of  the  great 
and  humble  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 
He  determined  that,  in  spite  of  the  Arians, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
bishops  and  the  orthodox  clergy,  Gregory 
should  be  appointed  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  day  fixed  for  taking  possession  of 
the  episcopal  throne  was  one  of  dangerous 
excitement.  The  Emperor  himself  walked 
in  procession,  with  Gregory  by  his  side ; 
and  they  were  escorted  through  the  dense 
crowds  of  spectators  by  the  imperial  troops. 
The  sacred  building  had  to  be  occupied 
and  protected  by  soldiers ;  and  as  the 
procession  passed  along  the  streets  it  was 
saluted  by  screams,  and  threats,  and  the 
wailing  of  women  and  children,  as  though 
the  whole  city  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  morning,  chilly 
with  a  Black  Sea  wind,  and  Gregory 
himself  was  pale,  dispirited,  and  out  of 
health,  as,  with  his  glance  turned  upward 
to  heaven,  he  walked  between  the  army 
and  the  Emperor.  The  Arians  exulted 
in  the  evil  omen,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Emperor  and  the  bishops  passed  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  uplifted  their  hands  to  God 
in  prayer,  than  a  burst  of  glorious  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  clouds,  flashed  on  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers  and  the  rich  vestments 
of  the  priests,  and  filled  the  church  with 
glory.  The  exulting  Catholics,  and  with 
them  even  the  illustrious  officials  and  noble 
women,  joined  in  one  loud  cry  that  Gregory 
should  be  appointed  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.! The  Emperor  seconded  the  petition 
of  the  multitude,  but  Gregory,  too  much 
overcome  with  emotion  to  address  the 
congregation,  bade  one  of  his  clergy  to 
entreat  them  to  cease  their  shouting,  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  bishopric  for  the 

*  The  btory  is  told  of  Amphilochius  by  Tlieodoret 
(H.  E.  V.  16),  and  of  an  unnamed  bishop,  of  whom 
the  description  does  not  well  correspond  to  Amphi- 
lochius, by  Sozomen  (H.  E.  vii.  6.) 

t  In  these,  and  one  or  two  other  passages,  the  writer 
ventures  to  quote  a  few  words  from  his  recent  "  Lives  of 
the  Fathers"  (Messrs.  Black  and  Sons,  Edinburgh). 


future  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  to  join 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

3.  Theodosius  was  brought  indirectly 
into  contact  with  another  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Fathers  in  387.  Compelled,  like  other 
Emperors,  to  pay  some  court  to  the  army,  he 
had  promised  the  soldiers  a  donative  of 
money  on  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign.  To  raise  this  sum  of  money  he 
had  to  impose  a  tax  which  excited  a  serious 
riot  in  Antioch.  The  mob  had  burst  into 
the  judgment  hall  to  appeal  to  the  governor, 
but  found  it  empty,  and  a  wanton  boy  flung 
a  stone  which  struck  one  of  the  statues  of 
the  imperial  family  which  graced  the  hall. 
Instantly  the  mob,  goading  themselves  to 
fury,  rushed  upon  the  images,  hurled  them 
from  their  pedestals,  battered  their  faces, 
and  finally,  with  the  grossest  insults,  broke 
them  to  pieces  and  dragged  them  through 
the  mire  of  the  streets.  They  then  attacked 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Count  Theodosius, 
the  father  of  the  Emperor,  the  brave  defender 
of  the  Empire,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  terrors  of  Valens,  or,  perhaps,  the  un- 
grateful jealousy  of  Valentinian  I.  They 
hacked  his  statue  to  pieces  amid  derisive 
gibes.  They  were  proceeding  to  fire  the  city, 
and  the  three  hours'  sedition  would  have 
ended  in  irreparable  catastrophe,  when 
the  return  of  the  governor  with  a  single 
company  of  archers  made  them  fly  to  their 
homes.  Remorse,  anguish,  and  terror 
succeeded  the  wild  outburst,  which,  beginning 
in  aimless  petulance,  had  ended  in  senseless 
fury. 

They  could  expect  no  mercy,  and  were 
compelled  to  await  in  awful  suspense  the 
weight  of  a  punishment  which  might  be 
signal  beyond  all  precedent.  There  was 
not  another  city  in  the  Empire  which  would 
sympathise  with  them,  for  the  supreme  and 
deified  autocracy  of  the  Emperors  was  the 
sole  bond  of  union,  the  sole  element  of 
peace  and  order,  throughout  the  world. 
Their  insult  would  be  peculiarly  detestable 
to  the  Emperor  because  it  had  been  directed 
not  only  against  himself,  but  also  against  his 
sweet  and  holy  Empress  already  dead,  and 
the  noble  father,  whose  deliverance  of  the 
Empire  had  only  been  rewarded  by  execution. 
Who  could  tell  whether  Theodosius  might 
not  doom  Antioch  to  conflagration,  and 
order  the  plough  to  be  driven  over  its 
remains  ? 

The  Church  alone  could  afford  any  pro- 
tection to  the  miserable  city.  It  was  a 
serious  thing  for  their  aged  Bishop,  Flavian, 
to  leave  a  dying  sister  and  travel  night  and 
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day  800  miles  of  wintry  road,  and  over  the 
snow-blocked  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  passing  some 
terrible  edict  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
indignation.  But  the  old  man  undertook 
the  task.  The  hermits  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  interceded  with  the  Emperor's  Com- 
missioners. His  heart  was  softened.  Flavian, 
his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  pleaded  with 
him  for  mercy,  and  not  in  vain.  The 
doomed  city  was  forgiven,  and  during  the 
long  days  of  stupor  and  anguish  which 
intervened  between  the  riot  and  the  news 
of  the  Emperor's  forgiveness,  one  man  only 
was  able  to  upraise  the  souls  of  the  unhappy 
citizens.  Day  by  day  St.  Chrysostom  poured 
forth  from  the  ambo  of  the  cathedral  the 
magnificent  series  of  orations  which  are 
kno\s'n  as  those  "On  the  Statues,"  and  in 
those  orations,  which  are  full  of  the  highest 
dramatic  power,  he  played  on  the  emotions 
of  the  multitude  as  on  the  strings  of  a  harp — 
now  soothing  them  into  resignation,  now 
kindling  them  to  hope  ;  but  always  warning 
them  to  repent  of  the  greed,  the  luxury, 
the  hj'pocrisy,  the  immorality,  which  had 
brought  this  judgment  upon  them.  Never 
was  any  Lent  observed  with  deeper  solemnity 
than  at  Antioch  in  387,  and  never  had  the 
beneficence  and  mercy  of  the  Christian 
Chui'ch  shone  forth  in  brighter  hues. 

4.  Theodosius  was,  however,  thrown  into  far 
closer  connection  with  the  great  St.  Ambrose 
than  with  any  other  Father  of  the  Chui'ch. 
He  could  not  but  feel  for  that  noble  bishop 
a  deep  admu-ation  and  a  sincere  regard,  and 
all  the  more  because  Ambrose  treated  him 
with  uncompromising  faithfulness.  Weak 
in  every  extei'nal  resource,  but  irresistible 
in  his  integrity  and  courage  and  in  the 
afiection  of  his  people,  Ambrose  had  openly 
defied  the  intrigues  and  threats  of  the  Arian 
Empress  Justina,  and  the  Goths  and  ofiicials 
of  her  Arian  court.  He  had  been  the 
friend,  adviser,  and  mainstay  of  Gratian, 
and  had  thrown  the  shield  of  his  protection 
over  the  young  Valentinian  II.,  whose  life 
he  might  have  saved  if  he  had  managed  to 
reach  him  before  his  murder.  He  had  even 
dared  to  preach  a  sermon  against  Valen- 
tinian I.  to  his  face,  though  the  sullen  ferocity 
of  that  Emperor  was  a  terror  to  his  courtiers. 
On  Theodosius  he  made  from  the  first  a 
deep  impression  by  his  commanding  person- 
ahty.  He  had  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
recede  fi-om  his  demand  that  the  Bishop 
of  Callinicum  should  rebuild  a  Jewish 
Synagogue  which  had  been  destroyed  in  a 
timiult  raised  by  some  of  his  flock ;  but  his 


most  memorable  interference  had  been  due 
to  the  deplorable  crime  of  Theodosius  in 
glutting  the  first  impulse  of  his  vengeance 
upon  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

The  story  is  as  follows — 

Botherich,  the  brave  and  noble  Governor 
of  Illyria,  had  thrown  into  prison  a  cha- 
rioteer of  Thessalonica,  wlio  had  been 
accused  by  his  cup-bearer  of  one  of  those 
enormities  which  were  the  plague-spot  of 
Pagan  antiquity.  The  people  of  Thessa- 
lonica, passionately  devoted  to  the  games 
of  the  circus,  demanded  the  liberation  of 
their  favourite,  and  when  this  was  refused, 
they  rose  in  tumult,  murdered  Botherich 
and  many  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  city, 
and  dragged  their  corpses  with  insults 
through  the  streets. 

The  crime  was  heinous,  and  knowing  the 
passionate  temperament  of  the  Emperor, 
Ambrose  and  other  bishops  obtained  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  act  with 
moderation.  But  meanwhile  all  his  hottest 
feelings  were  inflamed  by  his  courtiers,  and 
especially  by  his  minister  Rufinus,  who 
represented  the  rebellion  as  an  act  of  the 
most  pernicious  and  perilous  insolence  on 
the  part  of  an  entu'e  population  to  which 
exemplary  vengeance  was  due.  In  a  moment 
of  mad  infatuation,  which  clouded  all  his 
best  instincts,  Theodosius,  who  had,  per- 
haps purposely,  left  Milan  in  order  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  appeal  of  Ambrose,  sent 
avengers  of  blood  to  Thessalonica.  Like  the 
Athenians  when  they  had  despatched  their 
atrocious  mandate  to  Baches  to  massacre  the 
whole  people  of  Mitylene,  he  repented,  and 
sent  to  recall  his  fatal  edict.  But,  unlike  the 
messengers  of  mercy  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
the  envoys  of  the  Emperor's  repentance 
were  too  late.  There  was  to  be  another 
great  race  in  the  circus  at  Thessalonica. 
The  people  were  assembled  in  thousands  to 
witness  it.  Then  the  gates  of  the  circus 
were  closed,  and  the  soldiers  of  Theodosius 
entered  with  dra^oi  swords.  The  scene 
which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  horrible 
recorded  in  history.  The  crowd  in  the 
circus  were  massacred,  alike  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent,  alike  citizens  and  strangers. 
For  three  hours  of  indescribable  horror 
the  work  of  hell  went  on.  On  the  lowest 
computation  seven  thousand  fell. 

The  narratives  of  the  massacre  abounded 
in  touching  incidents,  One  of  these  was 
long  remembered.  An  unhappy  father  had 
taken  to  the  circus  his  two  young  sons. 
When  the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he 
succeeded  in  moving  them  to  spare  one  at 
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least  of  the  two  boys.  But  when  he  was 
ordered  to  raake  his  choice  between  them 
his  heart  failed  him.  He  could  not  select 
one  of  his  own  boys  to  be  miu'dered.  They 
were  equally  dear  to  him.  He  offered  them 
both,  with  himself,  to  the  swords  of  the 
brutal  executioners. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  throughout  the 
Empire  when  the  news  of  this  bloodbath 
was  spread  from  city  to  city.  No  one  was 
more  horror-stricken  than  Ambrose.  He 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  letter  worthy  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  urging  him  to  repentance  ; 
and  when  Theodosius  presented  himself 
at  the  basilica  at  the  hour  of  service, 
Ambrose  met  him  in  the  porch  and  refused 
him  entrance.  Theodosius  humbled  him- 
self. For  eight  months  he  continued  in 
repentant  misery.  His  minister,  the  bad 
Eufinus,  once  found  him  bathed  in  tears, 
and  could  hardly  conceal  a  smile  of  scorn. 
At  Christmas  he  again  presented  himself  at 
the  church  door  ;  but  Ambrose  inexorably 
refused  him  admission,  unless  he  would  go 
in  and  publicly  take  his  place  among  the 
penitents,  and  promise  to  renew  an  admir- 
able law  of  Gratian  that  thirty  days  should 
always  elapse  between  judgment  and  punish- 
ment. The  Emperor  accepted  these  condi- 
tions. He  laid  aside  his  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  bewept  in  the 
church  the  sin  into  which  he  had  been 
misled  by  the  treachery  of  others.  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,"  he  cried.  "  Oh 
God,  quicken  Thou  me  according  to  Thy 
word!  "  With  groaning  and  tears  he  im- 
plored pardon.  What  private  persons  blush 
to  do  the  Emperor  did  not  blush  to  do — 
namely,  to  perform  penance  in  public  ;  nor 
was  there  any  day  afterwards  on  which  he 
did  not  grieve  for  his  error. 

When  we  remember  the   awful   divinity 
which  in  those  days  was  supposed  to  hedge 


in  the  person  of  an  Emperor  like  Theodosius, 
the  Church  may  w^ell  be  proud  of  the  part 
taken  by  Ambrose  as  the  personified 
conscience  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  hands  which  were  red  with  innocent 
blood  were  impotent  to  strike,  and  in  the 
person  of  a  simple  bishop  the  might  of  weak- 
ness became  once  more  irresistible,  because 
it  was  armed  with  the  thunder  of  Sinai. 

Even  now  the  incident  had  not  ended. 
Theodosius,  now  forgiven  and  reinstated  in 
Church  privileges,  ascended  the  chancel 
steps  to  make  his  offering,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  sacrarium  among  the  presbyters. 
Ambrose  at  once  sent  a  presbyter  to  inform 
him  that  his  seat  of  honour  was  beloiv  the 
steps  of  the  chancel.  "  The  purple,"  he 
said,  "makes Emperors,  not  priests."  Theo- 
dosius again  obeyed,  and  rose  to  purer 
grandeur  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
took  tlie  lower  room.  And  so  far  from 
resenting  the  admonition  he  only  honoured 
Ambrose  the  more.  He  knew  a  7nan  when 
he  saw  him.  Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  a  later  occasion,  invited  him 
to  take  his  seat  within  the  rails  of  the  Holy 
Table.  But  the  Emperor  at  once  declined. 
"  I  know  no  bishop  except  Ambrose,"  was 
his  subsequent  remark. 

These  scenes  took  place  in  390.  Four 
years  after  Theodosius  died,  and  he  died 
after  having  received  the  benediction  of 
Ambrose,  commending  to  him  with  his 
last  breath  the  guardianship  of  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  boys  of  eighteen 
and  eleven  years  old. 

In  397  Ambrose  also  died,  and  in  many 
respects  he  deserves  the  title  of  "  The  last  of 
the  Eomans,"  w^hich  has  been  bestowed  on 
others  who  less  deserve  it.  From  the  deaths 
of  Theodosius  and  Ambrose  begins  that  long, 
slow  agony  of  final  dissolution  w^hich  may 
be  called  the  Death  of  Ancient  Rome. 


A  EIGHTEOUS  MAN.- 

SHORT   SUNDAY  EVENING    TALKS    WITH   THE    CHILDREN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :  "If  Jesus  Christ  was  sent." 

Lesson  :  Matt,  x.,  40—42. 
Text :  "  Whoso  receiveth  a  righteous  man." 

THERE  are  many  noble  spirits  which  are 
noble  because  of  the  very  same  spirit 
which  was  in  Jesus.      The  spirit  of  Jesus 
was  fuller,  grander,   and  far  simpler  than  ^ 
theirs.     Still,   it  is  from  the  same  kind  of  { 


spirit  their  nobility  springs.  They  may 
have  many  faults,  but  their  one  good  feature 
is  enough  to  make  them  estimable  among 
men  and  with  God.  They  are  righteous  men. 
I  have  a  little  vase  which  is  aU  shattered; 
I  was  very  grieved  when  it  was  broken.  It 
was  knocked  down  off  its  ledge,  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  was  broken  into  pieces  past  putting 
together  again.     But  every  little  bit  of  it  has 
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on  it  blue,  and  crimson,  and  white,  and  gold 
in  the  wonderfully  delicate  devices  which  are 
the  rare  glory  of  what  is  called  Crown  Derby 
ware. 

The  Bible  calls  man  fallen  ;  and  certainly 
like  that  fallen  vase  each  man  has  a  bit  of 
the  glory  of  what  is  the  true  man  God 
made — a  bit,  and  nothing  more  than  a  bit. 

But  he  has  that,  somewhere,  and  he  shows 
it,  sometimes.  "  Open  to  me  the  gates  of 
righteousness,"  prays  the  Psalmist,  "  and  I 
will  go  through  them."  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  such  an  open  gate  of  righteousness, 
and  of  a  man  who  went  through  it. 

The  other  day  a  medal  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  was  given  to  an  officer  of  a 
ship  for  displaying  some  of  this  Divine  glory 
of  man. 

His  ship  was  sailing  in  the  African  Seas 
and  aboard  there  were  some  rescued  slaves. 
They  were  poor,  penniless,  hopeless  things, 
naked,  and  black,  and  unclean.  Nobody 
o^A'ned  them,  nobody  loved  them.  They  were 
ugly  as  the  gorilla  that  swung  about  the 
trees  of  the  forests  of  Africa.  They  were 
being  taken  to  the  shore  of  their  native  land, 
to  be  set  free  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
villages  from  which  they  had  been  stolen,  or 
to  get  occupation  as  best  they  might.  They 
had  cause  to  expect  nothing  from  white  men 
but  cruelty,  and  were  very  grateful  that  they 
were  left  to  lie  about  in  heaps  in  peace,  and 
were  given  something  to  eat.  They  were 
unclean,  and  the  place  they  occupied  smelt 
foul  with  them.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  despised.  They  were  men, 
and  had  human  feelings,  and  could  suffer 
pain,  and  could  cry.  They  were  despised 
and  shunned  by  the  very  crew  that  had 
saved  them. 

They  had  been  bravely  saved.  It  was 
grandly  done.  The  men  on  the  ship, 
ofiScers  and  sailors,  were  English,  who  loved 
liberty  and  fair  play,  and  their  love  of  these 
things  was  not  for  themselves,  they  loved 
them  for  negroes,  and  when  they  saw  a 
slave-ship  they  could  not  help  chasing  it, 
and  capturing  it,  and  doing  their  very  best 
for  the  poor  people  in  it.  Their  love  of  liberty 
and  fair  play  was  stronger  than  their  dislike 
of  black  skins  and  barbarous  ways.  They 
saw  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  these  negroes 
from  their  homes  and  were  sailing  away  with 
them  to  sell  them  to  cruel  tyrants.  And 
it  v.-as  all  odious  to  these  Englishmen. 
They  set  all  sail  and  gave  chase,  and  let 
cannon  balls  fly,  and  shot  down  the  masts  of 
the  slaver,  so  that  the  sails  of  it  failed  and 
flapped  in  the  wind.      And  they  came  up 


with  her,  and  boarded  her,  and  took  the 
captain  prisoner,  and  got  the  cargo  of  slaves 
in  her.  Then  they  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  slaver's  ship  and  sunk  licr,  and 
set  off  to  carry  their  capture  back  to  the 
land  from  which  they  came.  It  was  all  grandly 
done,  and  the  English  sailors  wore  all  happy 
at  their  success.  Though  they  did  not  care  for 
the  negroes,  they  were  full  of  love  of  liberty. 
They  were  obeying  their  Queen's  instructions, 
and  knew  too  that  they  had  earned  some  prize 
money  for  their  purse.  The  sailors  passed 
the  negroes  where  they  crouched,  and  the 
negroes  understood,  poor  souls,  that  they 
were  not  cared  for.  Despite  all  the  English 
sailors'  bravery,  and  their  grand  principles, 
and  ships,  and  guns,  and  gunners,  the 
English  were  not  brothers  to  the  poor  blacks. 
The  negroes  understood  that ;  and  though 
they  were  glad  to  be  delivered  from  the 
slave-dealers'  hands,  they  were  not  happy. 

They  are  fine  things  that  we  call 
"  principles,"  and  do  a  good  work  ;  yet  are 
they  cold  things  and  make  one  shiver  a  little. 
What  man  needs  is  brotherhood,  which  is 
what  Jesus  has  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  faint  breezes  scarcely  carried  the  ship 
over  the  blue,  placid  sea.  All  was  still  and 
bright,  when  a  thud  and  a  splash  was 
heard.  A  man  was  overboard  !  It  was  one 
of  the  slaves. 

The  man  nearest  the  spot  and  first  to  see 
it  was  the  chief  officer.  A  gentleman  with 
his  buttoned  uniform,  his  certificates  of  the 
Admiralty,  his  degrees  of  the  University,  a 
thousand  times  more  educated,  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable — as  men  speak  of 
value — than  the  poor,  lumbering-limbed, 
friendless  man  who  had  just  gone  over. 

The  sea  was  full  of  sunlight,  and  down  in 
its  transparent  depths  were  to  be  seen 
those  hungry  sea  wolves,  with  the  scaly  skin 
of  a  fish  in  lieu  of  a  furry  coat,  chasing 
about  in  search  of  food — the  terrible  sharks. 

In  a  second,  the  uniformed  officer  was 
nothing  more  tlian  a  man.  He  forgot  his 
degrees,  his  position,  his  value.  He  forgot 
the  sharks.  He  forgot  the  great  weight  of  the 
ugly,  stupid  creature  now  struggling  in  the 
water  for  his  life.  He  remembered  that  it 
was  a  man  that  was  there,  a  man  who 
would  soon  be  a  dead  man  if  nothing  came 
between  him  and  death.  He  flung  off  his 
coat,  he  flung  off  his  cap,  and  plunged  down 
after  him,  where  he  was  deep  buried  in  the 
sea.     It  was  all  the  work  of  a  second. 

The  ship  was  slackened,  a  boat  was 
lowered,  and  everybody  was  at  the  ship's 
side    looking     downward    at    the    pursuit. 
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Hearts  stood  still,  breaths  were  held, 
breasts  seemed  like  stone,  guns  were 
ready  to  fire  at  sharks  should  they  attack 
the  diving  man.  Everybody  was  motionless 
and  without  power  to  move,  intently  gazing 
where  he  was. 

His  hand  touched  the  negro.  He  had  got 
him.  They  now  rose  to  the  surface.  A 
stroke  of  the  oar  and  a  ready  boat  was 
where  he  rose.  He  was  seized  and  his 
burden  ;  and  both  were  raised  into  the  boat 
and  rowed  to  the  ship. 

Then  the  negroes  saw  what  an  Englishman 
was — those  somewhat  proud  things,  the 
Englishmen — they  were  the  brave.  And 
falling  face  downwards  at  his  feet  they 
honoured  the  man.  They  saw  and  under- 
stood. It  was  this  act  of  his  that  had  done 
it.  He  was  the  true  friend  of  the  negro. 
They  had  had  what  the  Bible  calls  "  a 
revelation."  They  stroked  his  legs,  they 
touched  his  hand,  they  knelt,  they  turned 
up  their  faces  to  him,  they  poured  out  their 
humble  praise  at  his  feet.  He  was  beautiful. 
He  was  grand. 

A  divine  self-forgetfulness  had  done  it.  It 
was  a  bit  of  Christ's  righteousness.  "When 
he  arrived  in  England  his  comrades  told 
about  it  and  his  nation  honoured  him.  The 
Humane  Society  pinned  a  medal  on  him. 
It  was  English  virtue  he  had  showTi — virtue 
which  England  delights  to  honour  and  longs 
to  see  in  all  her  sons. 

SECOND  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :  "  When  His  salvation  bringing." 

Lesson  :  Matt,  vii.,  24—29. 
Text :  "  The  righteous  Lord  lovelh  righteousness." 

There  are  deeds  which  are  deeds  that  can 
never  bring  anything  but  self-respect ;  but 
there  are  others  which  bring  great  misery, 
and  make  you  angry  with  yourself. 

All  was  happy,  quiet,  and  safe,  and  a  ship 
was  making  its  swift  way  across  the  sea.  It 
was  night.  The  passengers  and  crew  had 
gone  to  their  beds  till  sunrise,  when  they 
would  be  up  again. 

Through  the  open  port-holes  there  sounded, 
on  the  ears  of  such  as  were  still  awake,  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  passing  waters,  as  the 
great  hull  of  the  ship  went  driving  through 
them.  There  was  no  wind  more  than  that 
which  the  pace  of  the  ship  made,  as  it  cut 
through  the  air.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
all  was  still. 

A  man  was  on  the  "  look-out."  At  least, 
it  was  his  business  to  be  there  ;  but  like 
other  people,  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and 


women  too,  that  look-out  man  did  not  look 
out  as  he  should  have  done.  The  truest 
glory  of  everybody,  great  and  small,  is  that 
they  are  doing  their  duty,  and  that  they  are 
contented  and  blessed  in  it  ;  but  when  he 
should  have  been  wide  awake,  straining  his 
eyes  and  searching  the  sea  out  far  ahead  of 
the  ship,  this  man  was  asleep,  rolled  up  in 
his  oilskin  coat,  or  he  was  doA^Ti  below  deck, 
gossiping  and  drinking  with  a  mate. 

His  looking  out  was  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  That  night  they  might  pass  a  ship,  or 
any  other  night  of  their  voyage  ;  when  they 
did  so,  then  the  look-out  man's  business  was 
to  give  guidance  to  the  helmsman,  so  that 
they  should  pass  it  without  the  two  banging 
up  against  one  another.  Ships  that  are 
going  in  opposite  directions,  even  very  slowly, 
if  they  meet  come  with  great  lunges  into 
one  another.  They  are  such  enormous 
weights.  They  crack  one  another,  break 
one  another's  sides  in,  and  the  sea  rushes  in 
through  the  breaks,  and  the  ship  sinks.  A 
banging  up  against  one  another  of  ships  at 
sea  is  an  awful  thing.  It  often  happens,  and 
many  lives  are  lost  by  it. 

That  is  why  the  look-out  man  should  have 
been  at  his  post  in  the  front  of  the  ship  this 
dark,  still  night.  He  was  paid  to  do  it. 
The  safety  of  the  ship  depended  on  it.  But 
there  was  nobody  there  to  see  whether  he  did 
it  or  not.  So  he  went  below  and  made 
himself  happy  by  the  engine  fire,  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  cracked  a  joke  with  the 
stoker,  and  the  ship  blindly  drove  along. 

What  he  did  was  wrong.  It  was  wrong 
because  it  was  not  righteous. 

There  was  not  much  chance  of  meeting 
anything  in  so  wide  a  place  as  the  sea. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  ships  that 
go  across  it  in  the  great  wide  sea — so  he 
thought. 

A  noise  was  heard  !  It  seemed  thunder  ! 
The  ship  started  back  and  shuddered  from 
stem  to  stern.  From  every  berth  came  the 
shouts  and  shrieks  of  the  awakened  sleepers. 
In  a  moment  the  look-out  man  was  on 
deck.  In  a  moment  everyone  was  hurriedly 
jumping  into  their  clothes,  all  excited  with 
alarm. 

The  look-out  man  could  not  get  to  his 
post.  The  bows  of  the  ship,  where  his  look- 
out box  was,  had  been  carried  clean  away, 
and  great  waters  were  rushing  into  the  ship 
where  the  break  was  made.  It  went  down 
below  the  water. 

Oh !  the  misery  of  the  man.  While  he 
was  down  below,  what  seldom  happened  had 
happened  ;  a  ship,  in  that  wide,  wide  sea, 
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had  met  his  ship  aud  hroken  it  I  It  was 
sinking  !  and  all  the  people  in  it.  Every 
muscle  and  nerve  of  his  body  was  misery. 
If  he  had  had  a  thousand  worlds,  to  do  him 
justice,  if  he  had  had  a  thousand  lives,  he 
would  have  given  them  all  to  have  undone 
what  he  had  done. 

Had  he  stopped  at  his  place,  it  could  not 
have  happened.  This  was  the  price  of  his 
pipe  and  a  chat  below — a  ship  sinking  1  Its 
crew  and  all  its  passengers  within  sight  of 
sudden  death  !  They  would  all  be  drowned 
for  want  of  his  fidelity  ! 

Oh  !  could  he  have  got  back  that  twenty 
minutes  !  But  no  man  on  earth  can  get  back 
twenty  minutes,  nor  one  minute,  nor  one 
second.     A  second  gone,  is  gone  for  ever. 

He  had  done  what  he  had  done,  and 
never  could  he  undo  it.  Now,  take  this  to 
heart,  my  child  ;  what  is  once  done  can 
never  be  undone,  and  always  do  what  you 
won't  need  to  undo,  what  God  would  not 
have  you  undo ;  do  what  you  ought  to  do. 
Then,  and  only  then,  whatever  happens, 
though  a  ship  is  sinking  and  you  are 
anxiously  helping  to  save  people,  you  will 
be  without  the  misery  of  remorse  such  as 
that  look-out  man  knew  that  night,  when  he 
saw  Avhat  his  unrighteousness  had  done. 

He  bitterly  repented. 

At  the  sight  he  gave  one  shrill,  wild  cry, 
and  rushed  below — 

^Miy,  I  will  tell  you  next  Sunday. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  It  is  a  thing  most  wou'leiful." 

Lesson:  Matthew  iii.,  1 — 8. 

Text :  "Do  works  meet  for  repentance." 

The  now  smking  ship  was  a  compartment 
ship — that  is,  it  was  divided  into  four  great 
divisions,  with  iron  walls  which  went  right 
across  the  sliip  from  side  to  side,  and  from 
the  deck  above  down  to  the  lowest  part 
where  the  keel  was.  So  that  people  could 
pass  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  in  these  great  dividing  walls 
there  were  doorways,  with  doors  which  could 
open  and  shut;  and  if  a  fire  broke  out  in 
one  part  of  the  ship  and  spoilt  it,  they  could 
shut  that  part  of  it  off  from  the  rest,  or  if 
water  got  into  it  they  could  shut  that  off ; 
then,  though  that  part  of  the  ship  might  be 
filled  with  the  sea  the  ship  would  not  sink. 

At  the  sound  of  the  waters  flowing  in, 
the  first  thought  was  one  of  utter  misery  ; 
the  second,  he  knew  what  to  do  !  With  a 
big  moan  he  suddenly  turned  and  plunged 
down  the  gangways  leading  into  the   fore 
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part  of  the  ship.  He  was  close  to  it.  He 
tore  down  gangway  after  gangway — he 
happily  knew  so  well  that  he  could  go  there 
in  the  dark — leaping  and  stumbling  over 
things  till  he  reached  the  very  bottom  hold 
of  the  ship,  which  was  already  waist-deep 
in  water.  He  examined  the  doors,  they 
were  all  closed  and  screwed  tightly  up  ;  then 
he  made  his  way  to  the  hold  next  above, 
there  he  was  met  by  other  men.  They  found 
diilicultios  here  ;  careless  men  in  stowing  the 
hold  with  cargo  had  put  bales  and  sacks 
and  boxes  so  that  the  one  door  which  was 
alone  open  there  could  not  be  shut  without 
shifting  them.  In  their  excitement  and 
haste,  to  shift  them  was  no  easy  thing  to  do, 
and  in  the  dark,  too,  with  the  rising  water 
flowing  by  them  up  to  their  waists,  on  into 
the  after  parts  of  the  ship.  But,  dark  as  it 
was,  and  difficult,  the  strength  of  lions  was 
in  them,  especially  the  look-out  man,  and 
they  worked  with  that  terribly  earnest  will 
which  always  finds  a  way.  They  got  that 
door  shut,  but  only  just  in  time,  and  made 
it  watertight,  and  then  flew  to  the  next 
floor  above. 

By  this  time  the  lower  half  of  the  ship 
was  filled  with  water,  and  the  ship  had 
settled  down  very  deep  into  the  sea.  Still  it 
might  be  kept  afloat  if  one  more  door  could 
be  shut. 

The  boats  were  already  being  got  out. 
They  might  not  be  needed,  but  they  would 
be  ready.  The  passengers  were  by  this  time 
all  on  deck,  dressing,  and  dressed,  and  half- 
dressed.  There  was  a  chance  of  the  ship 
floating,  but  they  were  prepared  to  leave  it 
should  it  go  do■\^^l. 

All  their  property  would  be  lost,  the  ship 
and  all  its  cargo  would  be  lost  if  it  sank,  but 
they  would  escape  immediate  death  and  have 
a  chance  of  their  lives.  A  few  more  minutes 
would  settle  the  whole.  The  quiet  night 
was  filled  with  moans  and  screams.  Men 
grasped  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep 
together  in  the  awful  dark  lying  on  the  wide 
waste  of  waters. 

The  ship  was  perfectly  still.  By  this  time 
the  engines  were  still.  The  fires  were  out. 
The  boiler  was  under  water. 

It  was  the  engine-room  door  that  alone 
needed  to  be  closed.  Water  was  flowing 
through  it  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
ship.  The  closing  of  the  other  doors  would 
be  of  no  avail  if  this  one  were  not  shut,  and 
twenty  men  were  baffled  by  it.  A  zinc  pail 
and  a  broom  handle  had  got  into  the  way  ; 
they  had  fallen  down  from  some  place  where 
they  had  no  business  to  be,  and  were  lying 
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under  the  water  between  the  door  and  the 
jam  and  the  men  could  not  get  them  out  of 
the  way. 

"Here  ;  let  me  try  !  "  cried  the  look-out 
man,  as  coming  up  he  found  his  comrades' 
difficulty.  Not  that  he  had  any  clear  idea  of 
what  should  be  done,  but  because  he  was 
more  reckless  of  his  life  and  limbs  than 
any  of  them.  He  had  been  made  so  by  his 
remorse,  it  was  his  conscience  that  had  done 
it  all. 

He  plunged  mider  the  water  to  where 
this  stoppage  to  the  shutting  of  the  door 
lay.  He  kicked  the  zinc  pail  with  his  heel 
as  if  with  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer,  he 
dashed  his  hands  against  it.  The  pail  was 
strong,  he  could  not  tell  upon  it.  With 
might  which  made  the  veins  of  his  temple 
start  to  bursting  he  thrust  against  the  door 
that  he  might  ease  it,  that  he  might  but  drag 
up  that  pail  out  of  the  way.  But  the  door 
was  immovable,  like  a  rock.  The  inflowing 
water  had  by  this  time  floated  boxes  and 
bales  behind  it.  He  came  up  and  gasped 
a  breath  of  air  and  went  under  again.  He 
would  have  crammed  his  own  body  into  that 
jar  of  the  door  to  pack  it  firm  and  Avatertight 
could  he  but  have  drawn  himself  into  the 
proper  shape.  He  had  tried  all  conceivable 
ways,  he  would  try  that  if  he  knew  how. 
But  the  door  would  not  move,  the  pail  would 
not  move,  his  body  would  not  draAV  out. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  he  cried,  when  they  dragged 
him  moaning  and  half-drowned  away,  as  wet 
with  cold  sweat  as  with  water. 

They  carried  him,  and  themselves  got  to 
the  top  deck. 

The  water  had  now  reached  the  portholes 
at  the  sinking  end  of  the  ship  and  was 
pouring  in  through  them.  There  was  no 
longer  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  stern  was 
still  well  above  water  and  there  the  passengers 
and  crew  stood  awaiting  the  captain's  orders. 
Happily,  they  all  got  safely  away. 

How  he  got  away  the  look-out  man  never 
could  tell.  He  awoke  lying  in  a  bed  with 
his  eyes  opening  on  one  or  two  watchers 
by  him.  Great  interest  centred  round  him. 
Everybody  knew  whose  lack  of  duty  had 
brought  all  their  misery  about — a  few  know- 
ing how  easy  it  was  to  neglect  duty,  when, 
as  in  his  case,  there  seemed  to  be  no  imme- 
diate danger.  And  these  too  had  heard  of  his 
deeds,  when  the  mischief  was  done,  of  his 
strength  of  desperation  and  self-sacrificing 
bravery,  and  how  it  was  through  these  the  ship 
had  been  kept  up  as  long  as  it  was,  and  they 
had  all  escaped  with  their  lives ;  and  they 
forgot  their  lost  portmanteaus  in  their  pity 


of  the  man  and  their  admiration  of  him  in 
his  repentance,  and  his  wonderful  "ivurks  meet 
for  repentance.'' 

This  is  the  way  God  looks-  at  us  all  when 
we  have  reproached  ourselves  with  the  wrong 
things  we  have  done,  and  have  miserably 
and  earnestly  done  our  best  to  make  amends. 
Up  to  his  power,  yea,  and  beyond  his  power, 
he  was  willing,  poor  fellow ;  and  those  Avise 
God-like  watchers  took  that  Avill  of  his  for 
the  deed.  They  felt  for  his  Godly  sorrow 
and  forgave  him,  and  comforted  him  Avith  the 
comforts  Avith  Avhich  they  also  Avere  comforted 
of  God. 

They  Avere  Christians  because  they  were 
human  and  feeling  and  Christ-hke,  and 
like  our  Father  Avho  in  heaven  has  mercy  on 
all  Avho  having  done  wrong  are  broken- 
hearted at  their  Avrong,  and  do  brave, 
generous  Avorks  that  shoAv  it.  Their  mercy 
Avas  a  righteous  mercy. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Christian  children  must  be  holy." 

Lesson  :  Luke  xv.,  1 — 7. 

Text :  "  Just  laersons  which  need  no  repentance." 

I  WILL  tell  you  another  story  of  the  sea,  to 
shoAV  you  Avhat  righteousness  is  and  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  may  be  to  do  !(« righteous 
deeds.  A  bad  Avorkman  is  an  unrighteous 
workman  ;  a  good  Avorkman  is  a  righteous 
AYorkman,  by  Avhom  thousands  of  thmgs  are 
done  Avhich  need  no  repentance,  though  there 
is  not  one  person  in  all  the  Avorld,  nor  Avas 
there  ever  one,  Avho  does  not  need  to  repent. 
In  the  beautiful  Avords  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
"  We  have  left  undone  those  things  Avhicli  we 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  we  have  done  those 
things  Ave  ought  not  to  have  done."  Still, 
there  are  deeds  done  of  Avhich  everybody  may 
be  grateful  and  proud. 

It  was  in  a  great  and  sudden  storm  that  a 
steamship  was  obliged  to  turn  its  head  to  the 
wind  and  waves.  The  sea  rolled,  and 
twisted,  and  leaped  like  heavy  flying 
mountains.  It  was  terrible  to  look  at,  even 
to  sailors  Avho  had  weathered  great  storms 
before  and  Avere  strong  and  had  ne\"er  known 
fear. 

When  the  storm  began  the  ship  lay 
anchored  in  the  harbour.  As  it  rose  in  its 
fury  the  captain  saAv  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  remain.  The  anchor-ground  Avas  bad.  Any 
moment  the  anchor  might  break  away  and 
the  ship  drift  on  to  the  shore.  If  the  anchor 
gave,  nothing  could  save  its  crcAv:  they 
Avould  be  droAvned  men  in  an  hour  among  the 
breakers  and  the  broken  pieces  of  the  ship 
and  the  rocks.     Something  must  be  done. 
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And  there  was  only  one  thing,  and  that 
was  a  terrible  one.  They  must  steam  out  to 
sea,  and  go  and  live  out  the  storm  yonder 
among  the  boiling,  blinding  confusion, 
further  from  the  dangerous  land.  It  might 
be  death  there  ;  it  would  be  certain  death 
where  they  were. 

The  word  was  given  ;  the  sailors  obeyed. 
They  knew  their  captain  well,  and  would  go 
where  he  bid  them.  The  anelior  was  raised 
and  the  ship's  head  set  out  to  the  storm  at 
full  steam.  The  captain  was  flying  from 
certain  death  to  possible  death.  Everything 
depended  on  whether  the  engines  would 
stand  the  strain  of  steaming  against  such 
a  hurricane.  All  the  lives  in  the  ship  hung 
upon  the  answer,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
the  machines  would  stand.  Their  standing 
would  depend  on  how  honest  the  work  of  the 
engine-makers  had  been  when  the  engines 
were  still  in  the  engine-works  where  they 
were  made. 

The  waters  beat  upon  the  ship  so  heavily 
and  blindingly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
sailors  held  on  to  their  places.  Ropes  were 
broken,  masts  were  snapped,  sails  were  torn 
into  shreds,  goods  were  washed  overboard, 
bulwarks  were  carried  away,  as  wave  after 
wave  came  leaping  and  thundermg  on  to  the 
deck  and  swept  over  it,  and  the  winds  raged, 
and  raved,  and  roared. 

The  captain  was  sadly  and  terribly 
anxious.  He  was  not  afraid  for  the  wind  and 
the  sea.  Would  the  engines  stand  the 
strain  upon  them  ?  or  would  piston,  and 
crank,  and  shaft  give  way  ?  They  ought  to 
stand  ;  but  few  men  make  things  as  they 
ought.  Engine-makers  are  apt  to  be  sordid, 
and  workmen  too  often  work  only  for  wage. 
The  question  to  be  settled  now,  and  on 
which  hung  ship,  and  stores,  and  lives,  was, 
had  the  makers  of  these  engines  straining 
against  the  storm  been  so,  or  had  they  done 
their  work  thoroughly  and  honestly  '? 
Every  life  in  the  ship  depended  on  the 
answer.  Had  those  workers  in  making  piston, 
crank,  and  shaft  been  all  faithful  and  true  ? 

Where  these  workmen  lived,  all  was  calm. 
The  air  was  still,  the  sky  was  full  of  sun- 
shine. They  sat  at  their  dinners  in  their 
cottages,  with  their  children  happy  around. 
It  was  their  sledge-hammers  that  had  made 
that  machine  long  months  ago.  They  had 
forgotten  it,  and  had  never  thought  of  it 
since  the  day  it  left  the  fitting-shop. 

And  now,  away  on  that  far-oil'  sea  in  that 
great  hurricane  at  Samoa,  men's  lives  are 
hanging  upon  it.  If  it  is  bad — if  any  part 
of  it  is  bad — the  storm  will  win  ;  the  ship 


will  sink  and  drag  down  its  brave  and  tired 
crew  with  it,  to  struggle  a  while,  then  drown. 
If  it  is  good,  then  the  engines  will  win  ;  the 
ship  will  beat  the  storm,  and  the  captain 
and  men  will  once  more  go  home  to  kiss 
their  babies,  and  draw  them  about  the 
gardens  in  their  wooden  carts,  and  romp 
with  them. 

And  the  far-off  workmen  yonder  at  home 
were  merry,  as  though  nothing  was  hanging 
on  their  work,  never  thinking  that  what  they 
had  once  done  was  now  standing  l^etweon 
fifty  brave  stern  men  and  death.  Could  they 
have  stood  round  and  seen  the  half-buried 
shiji  ploughing  through  that  terrible  dark 
Samoan  sea  it  would  have  sent  their  mirth 
away.  Their  hearts  would  have  stood  still 
with  horror,  with  fear,  to  see  how  their 
work  would  stand. 

As  the  steaming  ship  cleft  the  huge,  wild, 
maddened  waves,  all  on  board  knew  what 
the  struggle  meant :  it  meant  death  should 
those  engines  not  stand  the  strain  !  The 
battle  was  not  the  brave  sturdy  crew's  to 
fight ;  it  was  the  battle  of  those  workmen 
in  their  cottages  on  the  shore,  four  thousand 
miles  away.  But,  though  it  was  those  work- 
men's battle,  the  sailors'  would  be  the  death 
to  die  if  the  work  gave  way. 

Hour  after  hour  the  hurricane  tore  down 
upon  them.  The  grimy  men  at  the  boilers 
below  shovelled  in  their  coals  to  the  white- 
heated  fires  ;  the  engineer  looked  to  his 
valves,  the  helmsmen  held  on  to  their  wheel, 
and  the  ship  drove  slowly,  steadily  along,  in 
splendid  style.  And  as  for  the  storm,  to  the 
joy  and  honour  of  everybody,  it  was  tired 
first.  Little  by  little  it  went  down  ;  but 
the  engines  strained  and  never  gave  way. 

And  if  the  engine  -  makers,  who  had 
sweated  at  their  fires  and  anvils,  had  seen 
the  result  of  their  honesty  and  thoroughness, 
they  would  have  had  no  reason  to  repent. 

At  their  grimy  work  at  least  they  had 
been  just  persons.  Only  God  knows  what 
evils  just  persons  spare  their  world. 

Learn  while  you  are  a  child  to  do  thorough 
work,  honest  and  good. 

FIFTH  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :   "  When  Jesus  Christ  was  sent." 
Lesson  :  Matthew  vii.,  24—29. 

Text :  "In  Thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust  ;  let  me 
never  be  ashamed." 

God  asks  that  all  His  world.  His  little 
world,  as  well  as  His  world  of  bigger  people, 
will  trust  Him.  He  says,  "  Don't  be  selfish  ; 
live  for  your  neighbours."  And  He  wants 
you  to  trust  Him  and  do  this,   because  He 
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knows  very  Avell  that  if  you  do  not,  some 
day  you  will  be  sorry  and  miserable 
and  ashamed. 

I  have  told  you  the  story  of  the  brave 
captain  who  saved  the  slave,  and  was  so 
much  beloved  for  what  he  did  ;  I  have  told 
you  the  story  of  what  the  "  look-out  "  man 
did,  and  how,  in  spite  of  all  his  sorrow  and 
his  labour  to  undo  what  he  had  done,  he  lost 
a  ship  and  his  own  peace,  possibly  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  through  unfaithfulness — 
though  his  heart  was,  perhaps,  too  heavy  to 
talk  about  it ;  I  have  told  you  of  the 
engine-makers  whose  thoroughness  in  their 
work,  years  after  they  had  done  it,  saved  a 
ship  and  all  on  board  of  it,  and  carried  them 
grandly  through  terrible  danger.  I  have 
done  it  all  to  make  you  see  what  righteousness 
is,  and  to  make  you  afraid  of  every — even 
the  least — suggestion  to  do  wrong — only  God 
knows  where  and  how  it  will  end — and  to 
make  you  ready  to  welcome  every  chance  of 
doing  right. 

The  last  end  of  what  is  right  is  always 
peace.  The  last  end  of  what  is  wrong  is 
always  misery.  And  we  shall  all  one  day 
see  the  last  end  of  everything  we  have  done. 
All  wrong  we  do  will  punish  us  some  day. 
It  will  not  flog  us,  nor  cane  us  ;  nor  will  it 
shut  us  in  from  play,  setting  us  long  lessons 
to  learn.  It  will  not  make  our  bones  ache, 
l)ut  it  will  make  our  hearts  ache,  and  our 
faces  ashamed.  This  will  happen  in  that 
' '  great  day  ' '  when  we  know  and  understand 
what  we  have  done. 

It  will  be  at  the  Judgment.  Think  of 
the  judgment  of  evil  deeds.  That  sinking 
ship  Avas  the  judgment  of  that  lazy  man  on 
the  look  out.  That  steaming  victorious  ship, 
beating  the  storm,  and  carrying  its  people 
swiftly  through  it — that  was  the  judgment 
of  the  honest  engine-makers  ;  and  there  is 
to  be  a  judgment  for  every  deed  done  in  the 
body — whether  good  or  evil ! 

So  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  always, 
everywhere,  to  everybody. 

It  is  from  no  morose,  harsh  mmd  that 
God  speaks  His  will  to  you.  He  loves 
children's  fun  and  play  and  mirth,  and  even 
their  kindly  mischief;  but  He  loves  better  still 
their  blessedness  and  peace  and  inward  joy. 

Though  sorrows  will  creep  into  the 
kindest  and  purest  children  at  times,  and 
pains  and  tears,  because  they  are  in  a  world 
where  so  many  people  do  wrong,  so  many  are 
selfish,  thoughtless,  unkind  and  cruel,  yet 
none  of  them  need  have  misery  that  they 
have  done  things  that  have  hurt  somebody 
or   wronged   somebody.     God   Avould   have 


them  scamper  out  in  the  fields,  or  sit  by  the 
firelight  reading  their  stories,  or  playing 
their  games  round  the  table,  without  one  bit 
of  the  misery  of  repentance. 

There  was  one  life,  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  was  wholly  without  either  repentance 
or  misery.  Yet  for  the  most  part.  His  life 
was  one  of  sorrows.  For  all  that.  He  was  so 
bright-hearted  and  genial  a  boy,  and  beloved 
by  His  neighbours  from  youth  and  by 
His  God  and  Father  in  heaven.  Unhappily, 
He  was  so  tender  and  just  and  good,  that 
His  neighbours'  ways  to  one  another  made 
Him  long  to  get  away  to  be  alone  to  cry  for 
their  selfishness  and  miseries.  But  He  never 
grieved  for  Himself;  He  was  too  brave  to  do 
that,  and  He  never  did  anything  to  regret. 
It  was  all  because  He  put  His  trust  in  the 
Lord.  He  was  very  truthful,  very  pure, 
and  very  kind.  He  never  told  a  story, 
however  much  pain  it  might  have  saved 
Him  to  tell  one.  He  never  indulged  in  an 
mikindness,  however  richly  anybody  might 
have  deserved  one.  He  never  did  anything 
lazily  or  badly,  however  tired  He  was  or 
however  tempting  it  might  be  to  rest.  He 
knew  that  such  things  were  not  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  He  knew  that  God 
was  wiser  and  kinder  than  all  the  boys  and 
girls  and  men  and  women  the  world  con- 
tained. So  He  trusted  in  Him,  and  never 
was,  never  could  be,  ashamed.  His  games 
on  the  broad  green  lulls  around  and  ha  the 
old  corners  of  His  queer  little  town  were  aU 
happy,  with  the  happiness  of  a  heart  that  is 
not  afraid  of  anybody  looking  into  it  and 
finding  out  all  about  it,  because  His  ways 
to  everybody  were  all  pure  and  good.  His 
thoughts  were  all  fearless,  glad,  and  peace- 
ful ;  and  whenever  His  comrades  happened 
to  be  the  same.  He  was  very  happy  indeed, 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  flowers  and  the 
feel  of  a  scamper  in  the  green  fields  under 
the  bright  blue  sky ;  and  when  His  limbs  were 
tired.  He  would  lie  down  on  His  bed  to  rise 
in  the  morning  with  a  grateful  heart  and  a 
joyous  voice.  He  had  no  memories  of 
tempers  He  had  shown,  or  of  waywardness 
or  cruelty,  to  make  Him  ashamed. 

This  blessed  childhood  of  Jesus  was  all 
because  He  listened  to  the  wonderful  will  of 
God,  who  was  God,  and  Father,  and 
companion,  all  in  one. 

Let  us  strive  to  be  now  never  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  nor  ever  to  give  Him  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  us.  Then  we  shall  never  be 
miserable  at  what  we  have  done,  and  shall 
not  only  be  beloved  of  God,  but  we  shall 
also  be  delightful  to  Him. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

A  CllV  FOR  PEACE. 

^piIE  conference  over  which  Canon  Wcstcott 
jiresided  and  the  letter  which  he  afterwards 
pnlilifshed  in  sevei'al  of  our  leading  newspapers 
^\•ill  do  something  at  any  rate  to  draw  attention 
to  a  suhject  which  ought  to  lia\e  a  foremost  jdacc 
in  our  thoughts.  It  cannot  be  intended  that  we 
sliould  for  ever  see  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  armed 
men  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  that  the  whole 
Western  world  should  he  turned  into  one  huge 
camp  ;  that  minds  which  might  have  ojiened  up 
new  highways  of  thought  along  which  the  thought 
of  the  race  should  travel,  energies  that  might 
have  diminished  poverty  and  suifering  anil  sin, 
faculties  that  might  ha\e  awakened  the  highest 
and  purest  instincts  and  ail'ections  of  human 
nature,  should  he  absorbed  and  engrossed  in 
alternate  problems  of  destruction  and  defence. 
It  will  not  be  always  so ;  that  we  all  trust  and 
believe.  But  where  to  find  a  remedy  ?  The 
conference  itself  could  only  suggest  an  immediate 
and  simultaneous  reduction  of  the  European 
armaments  as  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 
That  would  be  no  slight  gain  ;  it  lies  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  if  carried  out  would 
immensely  ease  the  burden  which  we  now  bear. 
Towards  that  Ave  may  aim.  And  if  at  present  we 
seem  to  achieve  nothing,  let  us  not  despair ;  for,  as 
a  wise  man  said  long  ago,  he  contributes  most 
towards  a  discovery  who  first  believes  discovery  to 
lio  possible  ;  and  hope  is  still  the  force  that  moves 
the  world. 

THE  ATTACK  ON   DR.    CLIFFORD. 

.Mr.  Spurgeon's  recent  attack  on  the  ex- 
I'lesident  of  the  Baptist  Union  is  sadly 
ungenerous  and  unjust.  Dr.  Clifibrd's  ofience 
w,is  as  follows.  He  had  conducted  one  of  a  series 
ol  Sunday  afternoon  services  at  South  Place, 
Fiiisbury,  organised  by  men  of  an  advanced 
rationalistic  type,  and  held  in  a  chapel  adorned 
with  tablets  on  which  the  name  of  Christ  was 
set  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  several  human 
teachers.  Thereupon  Mr.  Spurgeon  expresses  his 
wonder  how  a  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian 
could  enter  "such  a  place,"  and  "publicly 
associate  himself  Avith  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's 
divinity."  Can  Mr.  Spurgeon  be  in  earnest? 
Does  he  really  believe  that  truth  may  be  set  forth 
only  in  places  free  from  evil  associations  ?  If  so, 
how  can  he  defend  those  Avho  hold  religious 
services  in  theatres,  in  music  halls,  and  in  places 
Avhich  he  Avould  abominate  still  more?  Where  a 
man  teaches  can  matter  nothing,  so  long  as  lie 
teaches  the  truth  ;  and  if  the  Gospel  may  be 
declared  among  those  avIio  reject  and  deny  it  from 
beginning  to   end,    Avhy   not   among  those   Avho 


accept  it  in  part,  but  Avhose  faith  is  imperfect  and 
incomplete  ?  And  how  Dr.  Clill'ord  associated 
himself  Avith  those  Avho  deny  Christ's  divinity 
Avhen,  Avith  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  he 
accepted  their  in\itation  to  address  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand.  He  Avas  not  gagged  or 
muz/led  ;  his  own  faith,  not  their  doubts,  inspired 
his  utterances.  To  refuse  such  an  oiler  would 
have  been  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisee, 
who  says,  "  Stand  aloof,  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  ; 
alienating  and  estranging  those  whose  hearts  a 
ready  and  generous  symi)athy  might  have  Avon. 

SUNDAY   CLO.SING  IN  WALES. 

FeAV  thing's,  it  Avould  seem,  are  as  hard  to  get 
at  as  facts,  even  in  matters  that  are  comparatively 
simi)le.  There  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
in  AVales.  Public  houses  there  have  been  closed  on 
the  Sunday  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  some  time 
past,  and  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  know  the 
result  of  experience.  Whether  the  change  has 
diminished  drunkenness  or  driven  it  under  the 
surface,  Avhether  it  has  increased  order  or  the 
reverse.  To  a  plain  question  like  this  one  surely 
might  expect  to  get  a  plain  ansAver,  and  yet  the 
conllict  of  testimony  is  almost  hopeless.  Men 
living  in  the  very  same  district,  equally  trust- 
Avorthy,  and  Avith  the  same  facilities  for  forming  an 
opinion,  have  given  the  most  divergent  and 
irreconcileable  ansAvers  to  those  Avho  have  been 
making  a  special  enquiry  into  the  subject,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  tell  whether  Wales  is  better 
or  Avorse  for  the  ncAV  laAV,  and  Avhether  the 
publicans  and  the  people  look  Avith  favour  on  it, 
or  have  been  roused  to  intense  hostility.  Indeed, 
upon  only  tAvo  points  is  there  any  general 
agreement  of  ojunion  ;  that  the  clause  in  the  Act 
Avhich  alloAvs  liquor  to  be  supplied  to  the  "hoiid 
fide  traveller  "  makes  it  easy  to  evade  the  law, 
and  that  it  is  so  evaded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tOAvus  ;  also  that  the  compulsory  closing  of 
the  public  houses  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
special  clubs  organised  solely  to  provide  facilities 
for  Sunday  drinking  :  all  admit  that  in  these 
respects  the  Act  needs  further  amendment.  As 
to  the  country  villages,  there  is  good  reason 
for  taking  a  more  favourable  vieAv,  and  for 
believing  that  the  legislation  has  done  much  to 
cure  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  DANGEROUS  CLASSES. 

A  Avell-known  preacher,  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Huglies,  told  us  not  long  ago  that  avc  needed 
some  keen  and  skilled  observer  to  do  for  human 
beings  Avhat  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  done  for  ants 
and  wasps  ;  one  Avho  Avould  study  their  life  and 
hal)its,  and  the  org.anisation  of  society  in  its 
various    parts    Avith    minute    and    patient  care, 
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recording  the  slightest  details  and  characteristics. 
So  far  as  East  London  is  concerned,  this  task  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  his 
fellow  workers  with  a  care  and  thoroughness 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly, 
and  in  the  remarkable  volume,  entitled  "  Life  and 
Labour,"  he  has  given  us  the  result  of  his 
investigations.  The  population,  numbering 
900,000  in  all,  he  roughly  divides  into  eight 
classes,  rising  from  those  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  social  scale  who  live  in  vice  and  ignorance  and 
absolute  destitution,  to  those  who  enjoy  com- 
parative comfort.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  which 
he  gives  affords  solid  grounds  for  hope  and  confi- 
dence. It  will  encourage  those  who  are  striving 
for  the  improvement  of  the  world  to  redouble  their 
exertions.  The  lowest  class  of  all,  he  tells  us — 
and  his  figures  are  based  upon  a  long  and 
systematic  house  to  house  visitation — is  not  more 
than  11,000  strong,  and  we  are  gradually 
harrying  it  out  of  existence — it  is,  in  fact,  a 
comparatively  slight  and  insignificant  element 
from  which  we  have  little  to  fear.  Our  real  peril 
comes  from  the  larger  class  immediately  above, 
containing  about  100,000  souls,  who  have  little  or 
no  regular  work,  and  are  continually  on  the  brink 
of  starvation,  wliile  their  numbers  are  beinjr 
continually  recruited.  If  we  could  discover  the 
true  way  to  deal  with  them  our  great  problem 
would  be  solved,  for  above  them  in  the  scale  come 
a  class  nearly  four  times  as  large,  fairly  prosperous, 
in  regular  work,  and  earning  standard  wages, 
forming  a  strong  barrier  between  civilisation  and 
anarchy. 

SHELLS  AND  SCRAPS. 

More  than  once  in  former  years  we  have 
appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sunday  Magazine  on  behalf  of  the  Sea  shell 
Mission  ;  but  though  a  few  people  may  happen  to 
remember  the  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  Darkin  and 
his  friends  are  carrying  on,  the  best  memories  fail 
at  times,  and  a  brief  reminder  may  not  be  thrown 
away.  They  collect  cards,  pictures,  and  shells ; 
the  shells  are  sorted  and  stored  in  boxes  and  baas, 
the  cards  made  up  into  scrap-books,  and  then  a 
distribution  is  made  among  the  sick  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  hospitals  and  homes  of  London. 
The  gift  may  seem  a  small  one,  hardly  worth  the 
labour  and  the  trouble  it  involves ;  but  the 
children  do  not  think  so.  The  treasures  of  child- 
hood are  not  valued  by  our  standards,  and  the 
delight  which  they  give  does  not  depend  upon  the 
cost.  The  box  of  shells,  even  when  their  colour 
has  grown  dim  and  faint  by  long  separation  from 
the  sea,  still  keeps  for  them  its  unfailing  charm  ; 
the  book  with  its  bright  pictures,  even  when 
every  page  is  worn  and  thumbed,  will  still 
beguile  many  an  hour  of  weariness  and  pain. 
What  more  could  we  want  ?  All  those  who 
would  like  to  help  in  so  pleasant  a  work  should 


write  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Darkin,  27,  Benedict  Road, 
SlocJcivell,  London,  S.W.,  who  will  let  them  know 
the  various  Mays  in  which  they  can  be  of  service. 

CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  7  Harpur 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C,  to  acknowledge  thirty 
shillings  sent  to  its  funds  from  one  of  our  readers, 
whose  signature  is  "In  Memoriam."  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  our  readers  have  already  sent 
to  this  society  upwards  of  £100. 


II.-GLANCES  ABIIOAD. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

France  is  now  celebrating  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  commencement  of  its  great  Revolu- 
tion, while  the  nations  of  Euroj^e  look  on  at  a  safe 
distance,  though  not  without  sympathy.  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  for 
most  of  us  to  take  any  part  in  the  com- 
memoration, for  even  now  we  cannot  even  in 
thought  disentangle  the  enduring  elements  from 
the  horror  of  the  crimes  by  which  the  political 
movement  was  accompanied.  But  Ave  can  see 
below  the  surface  now,  detesting  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  as  vehemently  as  ever,  yet  recog- 
nising how  vast  a  change  has  passed  over  Europe, 
not  through  the  Revolution  itself,  but  through 
that  wider  arid  greater  aAvakening  in  the  soul  of 
man  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  researches  of 
historians,  just  and  impartial  like  Taine  and 
De  Tocqueville,  have  revealed  to  us  the  wickedness 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  old  .system,  which  could 
only  pass  away  with  volcanic  throes  ;  its  hostility 
to  freedom  of  work,  and  thought,  and  faith ;  its 
indifference  to  the  needs  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
myriads  of  unknown  toilers  "  that  tilled  the  earth 
and  wrung  want  from  the  soil,"  hopeless,  helpless, 
miserable,  slaves  in  all  but  name.  And  knowing 
the  past,  we  can  rejoice  even  in  the  present,  far- 
off  and  dim  though  the  full  light  may  seem  to  be. 

WASHINGTON  AND   HIS  COUNTRY. 

While  France  is  commemorating  the  Revolution, 
the  whole  people  of  the  LTnited  States  join  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  George  Washington,  their 
first  President,  in  the  year  1789.  He  is  a  splendid 
(i'mre  in  history.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whom 
instinct  marks  out  almost  from  their  cradle  as  born 
for  a  great  career.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  unknown  and  obscure,  but  contented  in  las 
obscurity.  Only  when  his  country  called  him 
from  retirement  did  he  reveal  the  possibilities  of 
genius  that  were  hidden  in  him,  and  that  but 
gradually.  But  as  he  rose  from  height  to  height, 
responsibility  found  him  equal  to  every  demand. 
He  did  not  bow  and  fail  under  the  burden  of  a 
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power  to  -wliicli  he  was  not  born.  He  grew  to  the 
burden,  like  Lincoln,  the  man  who  saved  the 
State  which  he  had  made.  He  mij,dit  have  worn 
a  crown  ;  the  officers  of  his  victorious  army  were 
€ager  and  importunate  to  make  him  king;  but  he 
repulsed  their  offer  with  a  cold  disdain.  Had  he 
accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  one  among  many 
— one  among  the  Caesars,  the  Napoleons  of  the 
world  ;  he  refused,  and  so  stands  alone.  Time 
does  not  seem  to  touch  hira.  Distance  does  not 
dwarf,  intimate  l^nowledge  does  not  belittle  his 
greatness.  The  cynical  philosopher  who  compared 
the  inner  life  of  kings  and  heroes  to  the  inside  of 
a  great  Colossus,  where  from  without  all  .seems 
grand  and  fair  and  golden,  while  within  are  clamps 
and  bars,  iron,  pitch,  and  clay,  Avould  have  con- 
fessed that  in  this  case  at  least  we  might  trust 
what  we  see. 

THE  CRAWFORD  COMMISSION. 

The  Bombay  scandal  is  unfortunately  not  yet 
at  an  end.  The  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  of  corruption  brought 
against  Mr.  Crawford,  an  official  holding  a  high 
position  in  tlie  Civil  Service,  have  made  their 
report,  and  the  Home  Government  have  issued 
their  deci'^ion.  Mr.  Crawford,  though  escaping 
conviction  on  the  gravest  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment, has  been  proved  guilty  of  such  gross  and 
flagrant  irregularity  that  his  name  has  been 
struck  ofl'  the  official  list,  and  his  career  in  India 
is  absolutely  and  finally  closed.  The  sentence  is 
severe,  but  just.  Without  being  guilty  of  actual 
corruption,  he  has  practically  made  use  of  his 
position  as  a  magistrate  to  borrow  money  from 
those  who  dared  not  refuse  to  lend.  The  first  and 
most  elementary  duty  of  those  who  hold  rule  in 
India  is  to  keep  their  hands  clean,  for,  if  once  our 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Empire  is  tainted 
Avitli  a  shadow  of  impurity,  the  one  strong 
foundation  of  power,  which,  in  spite  of  all  faults 
and  defects  we  at  present  possess,  must  be  shaken 
and  shattered.  INIr.  Crawford  broke  the  law,  and 
to  retain  him  in  office  would  have  been  a  crime. 
To  our  shame  be  it  said,  some  of  the  highest 
officials  in  India  appear  blind  to  the  fact.  The 
native  magistrates,  involved  on  their  own  con- 
fession in  the  same  scandal,  have  been  dismissed 
by  Lord  Cross,  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the 
Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  some  of 
his  subordinates  are  endeavouring  to  evade  his 
orders  by  merely  shifting  the  corrupt  officials  from 
one  post  to  another.  Happily  for  the  honour  of 
the  nation  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  disgrace 
us  as  they  desire. 

RUKHMABAI'S  FUTURE  WORK. 

After  the  long  struggle  in  which  she  has  won  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  and  secured  a  separa- 
tion from  the  husband  to  whom  she  was  married 
as  a  child,  long  before  she  was  able  to  consent  or 


refuse,  Rukhmabai  has  decided  to  devote  hir  life 
to  the  service  of  her  sisters  in  sorrow — the  women 
of  India — in  ministering  to  their  needs  and 
relieving  their  sufferings.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  McLaren,  M.P.,  and  his  wife,  she  has  been 
provided  with  a  home  in  England  and  enabled  to 
obtain  a  thorough  medical  education  ;  and  when 
her  course  of  study  is  completed  and  she  has 
attained  the  necessary  qualification,  she  will  go 
back  to  her  own  people  and  settle  down  to  Avork 
among  them.  She  could  not  possibly  have  chosen 
a  bettor  course  for  her  future  life,  for  she  \\\\l 
labour  among  those  whose  needs  are  the  greatest, 
and  for  whom  she  can  do  more  than  any  foreigner, 
however  earnest  and  sympathetic. 

IIL— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

THE   MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  reports  of  the  Moravian  Missions  are 
always  unique,  not  on  account  of  great  and 
brilliant  triumphs  which  they  record,  but  for  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  unworldly  faith  which  always 
inspires  them.  Their  missionaries  give  them- 
selves ungrudgingly  to  the  humblest  and  most 
hopeless  work,  among  the  lowest  types  of 
humanity,  the  Eskimoes,  the  Hottentots,  and  the 
Indians  of  America  ;  and  even  when  a  race  is 
dying  out  and  it  is  clear  that  their  work  must 
come  to  an  end,  they  do  not  relax  their  efforts. 
The  Aborigines  in  every  part  of  the  globe  have 
certainly  no  truer  friends.  In  the  latest  report 
we  have  two  touching  pictures,  one  of  a 
missionary  at  his  post  in  the  far  North,  amid  cold 
of  an  intensity  such  as  we  cannot  conceive,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  registering  sixty  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  Fahrenheit,  working  among 
a  people  whose  language  as  yet  he  cannot  speak, 
and  only  able  to  influence  them  by  the  exanqile  of 
his  life  ;  the  other  of  a  fellow-worker,  far  away  in 
Central  Asia,  fourteen  days  from  the  nearest 
post,  and  looking  wistfully  at  the  region  of  Tibet, 
but  not  allowed,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  to 
cross  the  frontier,  and  begin  the  task  on  which 
his  heart  is  set.  The  missionary  spirit  Is  not 
dead. 

KAVALA  ISLAND  MISSION. 

Sad  news  has  come  from  Captain  E.  C.  Hore 
who  is  working  with  such  success  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  at  Kavala  Island  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
He  has  lost  his  little  son  "Jack,"  who  was  the 
light  of  the  English  home  shining  out  there  like  a 
solitary  star  in  a  dark  and  sad  world.  It  is  a 
terrible  blow  for  the  poor  father  and  mother,  far 
away  from  the  friends  who  are  dear  to  them,  who 
grieve  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  would  fain 
comfort  them.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  Mission  too, 
for  Captain  Hore  has  often  related  how  the 
natives,  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  white  man, 
would  not  come  near  hira,  were  friendly  enough 
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to  the  little  boy,  and  would  talk  to  him,  till  by 
degrees  their  sliyness  vanished  away,  feeling  sure 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  man  who 
came  to  them  and  brouglit  liis  wife  and  child 
with  him. 

"  THE  GREAT  MISSIONARY  SUCCESS." 

Lady  Dilke's  confession  in  the  Fortnifjlitlij 
Bevieiv  affords  a  remarkalde  illustration  of  the 
power  of  experience  in  sweeping  away  hostility 
and  misunderstanding.  She  went  out  to  India  a 
few  months  ago  with  her  mind  full  of  all  the  old 
prejudices  against  missionaries  and  their  work 
which  have  been  expressed  so  loudly  and  boldly 
since  Canon  Taylor  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
After  seeing  the  workers  and  what  they  are  doing 
with  her  own  eyes,  she  has  come  back  convinced 
that  they  are  not  the  meddlesome,  intrusive  and 
dangerous  people  she  had  taken  them  for  —that 
their  life  is  one  of  real  self-sacrifice,  and  that  in 
Inilia,  at  any  rate,  they  are  doing  a  work  of  the 
most  invaluable  kind.  Like  all  keen  observers  who 
visit  our  great  Eastern  empire,  she  was  deeply  and 
painfully  impressed  by  the  profound  gulf  which 
divides  tlie  English  administrator  from  even  the 
most  enlightened  and  refined  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwells :  there  is  no  sympathy,  no 
intercourse,  no  association.  The  attitude — "the 
hateful  attitude,"  as  she  calls  it— of  superiority  is 
never  abandoned  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
feared  and  admired,  but  never  loved.  But  the 
relation  of  the  missionaries  to  the  natives  is 
absolutely  different.  They  do  not  hold  aloof,  but, 
separating  themselves  very  largely  from  the 
society  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  "they  have 
gone  down  to  the  people,  and  are  showing  them 
that  we,  the  rulers,  know  how  to  govern  them, 
but  can  also  live  with  and  for  them."  They  are 
binding  the  tAvo  nations  together  by  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  of  ties — by  the  love  that  is 
mightier  than  the  sword — which  nuiy  win  empire, 
but  cannot  keep  it. 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  KENNEDY. 

Our  scholars  and  schoolmasters,  however 
eminent,  are,  as  a  rule,  but  little  known  to  the 
world  outside.  They  do  tiieir  work  M'ithout 
notice  or  observation,  and  only  by  its  results  do 
men  know  that  they  have  lived  and  laboured. 
Even  the  genius  of  an  Arnold  might  have  passeil 
nearly  unrecognised  but  for  the  matchless  skill  and 
devotion  of  his  biographer.  It  Avas  so  with  Dr. 
Kennedy  too,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree 
than  with  most,  for  his  life  had  been  a  long  one, 
and  liis  power  iiad  had  time  to  tell.  As  he  once 
said,  in  one  of  tiibse  picturesque  phrases  which  few 
men  could  venture  to  use,  "  I  was  rocked  in  my 
cradle  by  the  guns  of  Ansterlitz  and  the  clasli  of 
Trafalgar  "  ;  and  one  wiio  for  considerably  more 


than  half-a-century  had  been  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  figures  among  the  teachers  of  England 
could  not  remain  altogether  unknown.  His  was 
a  Avonderful  career.  Still  fresh  from  school,  he 
swept  the  honours  of  his  University  before  him. 
After  a  very  short  apprenticeship  elsewhere,  he 
became  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury,  Avhence  he 
had  liimself  sprung.  It  was  a  small  and  poor 
foundation,  but  his  vigour,  energy,  and  en- 
thusiasm at  once  lifted  it  up  from  comparative 
obscurity,  enabled  it  to  set  its  older  and  richer 
rivals  at  defiance,  and  made  it  for  years  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  English  schools,  produc- 
ing a  long  succession  of  great  scholars,  and 
leaving  behind  a  tradition  which  is  still  far  from 
spent.  His  prime  was  spent  at  the  headmaster's 
desk,  his  old  age  in  the  professor's  chair  ;  and  to 
the  last  the  same  fire  burned  Avithin  him.  He  still 
retained  his  liatred  of  sloA-enly  ami  inaccurate 
Avork,  his  scorn  of  intellectual  indolence  and 
coAvardice,  his  passionate  admiration  for  Avha,teA-er 
Avas  true  and  noble  in  the  literature  of  all  lands 
and  all  ages,  and  he  inspired  others  Avith  his  oavu 
enthusiasm,  teaching  Avithout  method,  science,  or 
.system,  but  SAveeping  his  hearers  along  as  Avith  a 
deep,  strong  current  Avhich  nothing  could  resist. 
And  though  not  Avithout  faults  of  temper  and 
manner,  such  as  long  and  unquestioned  supremacy 
Avould  almost  inevitably  produce,  and  at  times 
severe  and  stern,  to  all  Avho  came  into  close 
contact  Avith  him  he  Avas  knoAvn  as  one  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  affectionate  of  men. 

MISS  S.  DAVIES. 

Through  an  involuntary  oversight,  Ave  failed  last 
month  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Davies,  of 
Dublin,  so  Avell  knoAvn  for  her  noble  and  beautiful 
Avork  among  orphan  and  neglected  children,  and 
for  the  ready  and  generous  sympathy  and  aid 
incessantly  given  to  Christian  Avorkers  of  all  kinds. 
Through  her  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John 
AYhitridge,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  she  could  trace  her  descent 
from  Anne  Ascue,  the  famous  martyr  Avho  Avas 
tortured  and  burnt  at  the  stake  under  Henry  YIII. 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
jMiss  Davies  Avas  proud  of  her  pedigree,  but  she 
never  forgot  that 

Those  \vh<3  on  noble  ancestry  enlarge 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge  ; 

and  from  early  youth  she  devoted  her  life  to  the 
service  of  others,  often  enduring  Aveakness  and 
])ain,  but  in  her  darkest  hours  always  brave  and 
unselfish,  thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  herself. 
Several  of  her  books  have  been  Avidely  read,  but  it 
Avas  through  her  AA'ork  at  "The  Birds'  Nest"  in 
Dublin  that  she  Avas  chieffy  known  ;  and  the 
cliildien  Avho  Avere  rescued  by  her  from  lives  of  sin 
and  shame,  and  settled  in  happy  homes  in  all  parts 
of  the  worhl,  v  ill  never  cease  to  bless  her  name 
and  cherish  lier  memory. 
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Author  of  "Jan  Veddeu's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  of 

CHAPTER  XII.— DANGER  AND  HELP. 

DOCTOR  WOETH  had  set  his  daughter  a 
task  of  no  light  magnitude.  It  was 
true  that  Rachela  and  Fray  Ignatius  could  no 
longer  disturb  the  household  by  their  actual 
presence,  but  their  power  to  cause  unhappiness 
was  not  destroyed.  Among  the  Mexican 
families  loyal  to  Santa  Anna  the  dismission 
of  the  priest  and  the  duenna  had  been  a 
source  of  much  indignant  gossip,  for  Rachela 
was  one  of  those  women  who  cry  out  wdien 
they  are  hurt,  and  compel  others  to  share 
their  trouble.  The  priest  had  not  therefore 
fomid  it  necessary  to  explain  ivhij  the  Senora 
had  called  upon  a  new  confessor ;  he  could 
be  silent,  and  possess  his  dignity  in  uncom- 
plaining patience,  for  Rachela  paraded 
liis  wrongs  as  a  kind  of  set-off  to  her  own. 

' '  Such  piety !  such  virtues  !  And  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  Sehor  Doctor  !  To 
be  sure  there  was  cause  for  anger  at  the 
Sejiorita  Antonia.  0  yes !  she  could  crow 
her  mind  abroad  !  There  w^ere  books — 0 
infamous  books  !  books  not  proper  to  be 
read,  and  the  Senorita  had  them  !  Well 
then,  if  the  father  burned  them  that  was  a 
good  deed  done,  and  he  had  almost  been 
reviled  for  it — sent  out  of  the  house  ;  yes,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  he  had  been  struck ! 
anything  was  possible  from  those  American 
heretics  ;  as  for  her  own  treatment — after 
twenty  years  service— it  had  been  cruel, 
abominable,  more  than  that — iniquitous  ; 
but  about  these  things  she  had  spoken,  and 
the  day  of  atonement  would  come.  Justice 
was  informmg  itself  on  the  whole  matter." 

Such  conversations  continually  diversified, 
extended,  repeated  on  all  hands,  quickly 
roused  a  prejudice  against  the  doctor's 
family ;  besides  which,  the  Senora  Alveda 
resented  bitterly  the  visits  of  her  son  Luis 
to  Isabel.  None  of  the  customs  of  a  Mexican 
betrothal  had  taken  place,  and  Rachela  did 
not  spare  her  imagination  in  describing  the 
scandalous  American  familiarity  that  had 
been  permitted — that  this  familiarity  had 
taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  and 
the  Senora  only  intensified  the  insult.  She 
might  have  forgiven  clandestine  meetings, 
but  that  the  formalities  due  to  the  Church 
and  herself  should  have  been  neglected  was 
indeed  unpardonable.     It  soon  became  evi- 
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Orange  Ribbon,"  "In  Spite  of  Hih«^d^,J'  etc^It^ 

dent  to  the  Senora  that  she  nfwLlost'- ttie'-'^ 
good-will  of  her  old  friends,  and  the  respecf 
that  had  always  been  given  to  her  social 
position ;  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  believe 
this,  and  she  only  accepted  the  humiliating 
fact  after  a  variety  of  those  small  insults 
which  women  reserve  for  their  OAvn  sex. 

She  was  fond  of  visiting,  she  valued  the 
good  opinion  of  her  caste,  and  in  the  very 
chill  of  the  gravest  calamities  she  w'orried 
her  strength  away  over  little  grievances  lying 
outside  the  walls  of  her  home  and  the  real 
affections  of  her  life ;  and  perhaps  with 
perfect  truth  she  asserted  "  that  she  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  this  social  ostracism ; 
others  had  made  her  miserable,  but  she 
could  thank  the  saints  none  could  make  her 
guilty." 

The  defeat  of  Cos  had  been  taken  by  the 
loyal  inhabitants  as  a  mere  preliminary  to 
the  real  fight ;  they  were  very  little 
disturbed  by  it ;  it  was  the  overt  act  which 
was  necessary  to  convince  Mexico  that  her 
clemency  to  Americans  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  ungrateful  and  impious  race  must 
be  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  newspapers 
not  only  reiterated  this  necessity,  but  pro- 
claimed its  certainty ;  they  heralded  the 
coming  of  Santa  Anna,  the  victorious 
avenger,  with  passionate  gasconading ;  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  people  of  San 
Antonio  were  "  making  a  little  profit  and 
pleasure  to  themselves  out  of  the  extrava- 
gant reprobates."  There  was  not  a  day  in 
which  they  did  not  anticipate  their  revenge 
in  local  military  displays,  in  dances  and 
illuminations,  in  bull  fights,  and  in  splendid 
religious  processions. 

And  Antonia  found  it  impossible  to  combat 
this  influence  ;  it  was  in  the  house  as  certain 
flavours  are  in  certain  foods,  or  as  heat  is 
in  fire ;  she  saw  it  in  the  faces  of  her 
servants,  and  felt  it  in  their  indifference  to 
their  duty.  Every  hour  she  watched  more 
anxiously  for  some  messenger  from  her 
father,  and  as  day  after  day  went  by  in  a 
hopeless  sameness  of  grief,  she  grew  more 
restless  under  the  continual  small  trials  that 
encompassed  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  General 
Urrea,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  of 
the    Mexican    army,    entered    Texas :    his 
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destination  was  La  Bahia  or  Goliad,  a  strong 
fortress  garrisoned  by  the  Americans  under 
Colonel  Fanning.  Santa  Anna  was  to  leave 
in  eight  days  after  him  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ;  ke  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  San  Antonio. 

The  news  filled  the  city  with  the  ^^dldest 
rejoicing,  the  little  bells  of  the  processions, 
the  big  bells  of  the  churches,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  hurrahs  of  the  tumultuous 
people  made  an  uproar  which  reached  the 
three  lonely  women  through  the  closed 
windows  of  their  rooms. 

"If  only  Lopez  Navarro  would  come! 
If  he  would  send  us  some  little  message ! 
Holy  Mary,  even  he  has  forgotten  us,"  cried 
the  Senora  in  a  paroxysm  of  upbraiding 
sorrow. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Fray  Ignatius  passed  the  threshold  with 
lifted  hands  and  a  muttered  blessing.  He 
approached  the  Senora,  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  kissed  the  baud  with  which  he 
crossed  her. 

"  Holy  father  !  "  she  cried,  "  the  angels 
sent  you  to  a  despairing  woman." 

"My  daughter,  I  have  giiided  you  since 
your  first  communion ;  how  then  could  I 
forget  you ;  your  husband  has  deserted  you — 
you,  the  helpless  tender  lamb  whom  he 
swore  to  cherish  ;  but  the  blessed  fold  of 
your  Church  stands  open ;  come,  poor 
weary  one,  to  its  shelter." 

"  My  father,—" 

"  Listen  to  me  !  the  Mexican  troops  are 
soon  to  arrive ;  vengeance  -vvathout  mercy 
is  to  be  dealt  out ;  you  are  the  wife  of  an 
American  rebel,  I  cannot  promise  you  your 
life  or  your  houour  if  you  remain  here. 
When  soldiers  are  drunk  with  blood,  and 
women  fall  in  their  way,  God  have  mercy 
upon  them !  I  would  shield  even  your 
rebellious  daughter  Antonia  from  such  a 
fate.  I  open  the  doors  of  the  convent  to 
you  all — there  you  will  find  safety  and  peace." 

Isabel  sat  with  white  parted  lips  and 
-clasped  hands  listening.  Antouia  had  not 
moved  or  spoken,  but  with  the  last  words 
;the  priest  half  turned  to  her,  and  she  came 
rswiftly  to  her  mother's  side,  and  kissing 
her,  whispered — 

"  Eemember  your  promise  to  my  father! 
Oh,  mi  madre,  do  not  leave  Isabel  and  me 
alone !  " 

"  You  too,  dear  ones !  we  will  all  go 
together  till  these  dreadful  days  are  past." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Isabel  and  I  will  not  go  ; 
\we  will  die  rather." 

^'  The  Senorita   talks  like  a  foolish  one. 


Listen  again  !  When  Santa  Anna  comes  for 
judgment  it  will  be  swift  and  terrible  ;  this 
house  and  estate  will  be  forfeited  ;  the  faith- 
ful Church  may  hope  righteously  to  obtain 
it ;  the  Sisters  have  long  needed  a  new 
home  ;  the  convent  will  then  come  to  you ; 
you  mil  have  no  shelter  but  the  Church. 
Come  to  her  arms  ere  her  entreaties  are 
turned  to  commands." 

"  My  husband  told  me — " 

"  Saints  of  God  !  you  have  no  husband  ; 
he  has  forfeited  every  right  to  advise  you. 
Consider  that,  daughter,  and  if  you  trust 
not  my  advice,  there  is  yet  living  your 
honourable  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Gonzaga." 

Antonia  caught  eagerly  at  this  suggestion  ; 
it  at  least  offered  some  delay,  in  which  the 
Senora  might  be  strengthened  to  resist  the 
coercion  of  Fray  Ignatius. 

"  Mother,  it  is  a  good  thought ;  my  great 
uncle  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  and  my 
father  will  not  blame  you  for  following  his 
advice  ;  perhaps  even  he  may  ofier  his  home, 
you  are  the  child  of  his  sister." 

Fray  Ignatius  walked  towards  the  fire- 
place, and  stood  rubbing  slowly  his  long 
thin  hands  before  the  blaze,  while  the 
Senora  and  her  daughters  discussed  this 
proposal.  The  half  frantic  mother  was 
little  inclined  to  make  any  further  eftbrt 
to  resist  the  determined  will  of  her  old  con- 
fessor, but  the  tears  of  Isabel  won  from 
her  a  promise  to  see  her  uncle. 

"  Then,  my  daughter,  lose  no  time ;  I 
cannot  promise  you  many  days  in  which 
choice  will  be  left  you.  Go  this  afternoon, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  call  for  your  decision." 

It  was  not  a  visit  that  the  Senora  liked 
to  make.  She  had  deeply  offended  her 
uncle  by  her  marriage,  and  their  intercourse 
had  since  been  of  the  most  ceremonious  and 
infrequent  kind  ;  but  surely  at  this  hour, 
when  she  was  left  without  anyone  to  advise 
her  steps,  he  would  remember  the  tie  of 
blood  between  them. 

He  received  her  \\dtli  more  kindness  than 
she  had  anticipated.  His  eyes  glittered  in  their 
deep  sockets  when  she  related  her  extremity 
and  the  priest's  proposal,  and  his  small 
shrimken  body  quivered  mth  excitement  as 
he  answered — 

"  Saints    and    angels !    Fray   Ligatius   is 
right  about  Santa  Anna.     We  shall  see  that       . 
he  will  make  caps  for  his  soldiers  out  of  the       ^ 
skins   of  the    infidel   ingi-ates ;    but   as  for     ' 
going   into   the   convent,    I  know  not.     A 
miserable  marriage  you  made  for  yourself, 
Maria.     Pardon,  if  I  say  so  much  !     I  let 
the  word  slip  always  ;   I  was  never  one  to 
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bite  my  tongue.  I  am  an  old  man  ;  very 
well,  come  here,  you  and  your  daughters, 
till  the  days  of  blood  are  over,  There  is 
room  in  the  house,  and  a  few  comforts  in  it 
also.  I  have  some  power  Avith  Santa  Anna 
— he  is  a  greaf  man — a  great  man  ;  in  aU 
his  wars  good  fortune  flies  before  him." 

He  kissed  her  hands  as  he  opened  the 
door,  and  then  went  back  to  the  fire,  and 
bent  muttering  over  it:  "  Giver  of  ijood  !  a 
true  Yturbide — a  gentle  woman — she  is  like 
my  sister  Mercedes,  \exy  like  her.  These 
poor  women  who  trust  me,  as  I  am  a  sinner 
before  God,  I  am  unhappy  to  deceive  them." 

Fray  Ignatius  might  have  divined  his 
thoughts,  for  he  entered  at  the  moment,  and 
said,  as  he  approached  him  : 

"  You  have  done  right.  The  soul  must 
be  saved,  if  all  is  lost ;  this  is  not  a  time 
lor  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  of  Mexico 
to  waver ;  the  Church  is  insulted  every 
day  by  these  foreign  heretics." 

"  But  you  are  mistaken,  father ;  the 
Church  holds  up  her  head,  whatever  hap- 
pens. Even  the  A-iceregal  crown  is  not  lost 
— the  Church  has  cleft  it  into  mitres." 

Fray  Ignatius  smiled,  but  there  was  a 
curious  and  crafty  look  of  inquiry  on  his 
face:  "The  city  is  turbulent,  Marquis,  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  number  of 
Mexicans  opposed  to  Santa  Anna." 

"  Do  you  not  know  Mexicans  yet ;  they 
would  be  opposed  to  God  Almighty  rather 
than  confess  they  were  well  governed. 
Bah !  the  genius  of  Mexico  is  mutiny ; 
they  scarcely  want  a  leader  to  move  their 
madness,  they  rebel  on  any  weak  pre- 
tence. They  bluster  when  they  are  courted, 
they  crouch  when  they  are  oppressed,  they 
are  fools  to  all  the  world  but  themselves.  I 
beg  the  Almighty  to  consider  in  my  favour 
that  some  over-hasty  angel  misplaced  my 
lot — I  should  have  been  born  in  New 
York." 

The  priest  knew  that  he  was  talking  for 
irritation,  but  he  was  too  politic  to  favour 
the  mood.  He  stood  on  the  hearth  with  his 
hands  folded  behind  him,  and  with  a 
delightful  sua\dty  turned  the  conversation 
upon  the  countiy  rather  than  the  people. 
It  was  a  gloiious  day  in  the  dawn  of  spring, 
the  tenderest  greens,  the  softest  blues,  the 
fi-eshest  scents,  the  clearest  air,  the  most 
delightful  sunshine  were  everywhere.  The 
white  old  town,  with  its  picturesque  crowds, 
its  mm-mur  of  voices  and  laughter,  its 
echoes  of  fife  and  drum,  its  loves  and  its 
hatreds,  was  at  his  feet ;  and  far-off.  the 
hazy  glory  of  the  mountams,  the  greenness 


and  fi*eshnes3  of  Paradise,  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  vast  unplanted  places.  The 
old  Marquis  was  insensibly  led  to  con- 
template the  whole,  and  in  so  doing,  to  put 
uppermost  that  pride  of  the  country  which 
was  the  base  of  every  feeling  susceptible  to 
the  priest's  influence. 

"  Such  a  pleasant  city.  Marquis  ;  Spanish 
Monks  founded  it,  Spanish  and  Mexican 
soldiers  have  defended  it.  Look  at  its  fine 
churches  and  missions,  its  lovely  homes  and 
blooming  gardens." 

"It  is  also  all  our  own,  father.  It  was 
but  yesterday  I  said  to  one  of  those  insolent 
Americans  who  was  condescending  to  admire 
it — '  Very  good,  Sehor,  and  if  you  deign  to 
believe  me,  it  was  not  brought  from  New 
York ;  such  as  you  see  it,  it  was  made  by 
oiu'selves,  here  at  San  Antonio.'  Saints  in 
heaven !  the  fellow  laughed  in  my  face  ;  we 
were  mutually  convinced  of  each  other's 
stupidity." 

"Ah,  how  they  envy  us  the  coitntry? 
And  you,  Marquis,  who  have  travelled  over 
the  world,  you  can  imagine  the  reason?  " 

"  Father,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  ;  it  is 
the  craving  in  the  heart  to  find  again  the 
lost  Eden.  The  Almighty  made  Texas  with 
full  hands  ;  when  He  sets  His  heart  on  a 
man  he  is  permitted  to  live  there." 

'■'Grace  of  God!  you  speak  the  truth. 
Shall  we  then  give  up  the  gift  of  His  hand 
to  heretics  and  infidels  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  it." 

"  Then  every  one  must  do  the  work  he 
can  do.  Some  are  to  slay  the  unbelievers, 
others  are  to  preserve  the  children  of  the 
Church.  Y'our  niece  and  her  two  daughters 
will  be  lost  to  the  Faith  unless  you  interfere 
for  their  salvation  ;  of  you  vdll  their  souls 
be  required." 

"  jb'^  St.  Joseph,  it  is  a  duty  not  in  agree- 
ment A\dth  my  desire !  I,  who  have  care- 
fully abstained  from  the  charge  of  a  wife 
and  daughters  of  my  OA\'n." 

"It  is  but  for  a  day  or  two.  Marquis, 
until  the  matter  is  arranged ;  the  •  convent 
is  the  best  of  all  refuges  for  women  so 
desolate." 

The  Marquis  did  not  answer,  he  lifted  a 
book  and  began  to  read,  and  Fray  Ignatius 
Avatched  him  furtively. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senora  had  reached 
her  home.  She  was  pleased  with  the  result 
of  her  visit ;  a  little  kind)iess  easily  imposed 
upon  this  childlike  woman,  and  she  trusted 
in  any  one  who  was  pleasant  to  her. 

"  You  may  believe  me,  Antonia,"  she 
said,  ' '  my   uncle    was   in  a  temper    most 
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unusual ;  he  kissed  my  hands,  he  offered  me 
his  protection ;  that  is  a  great  thing,  I 
assure  you ;  and  your  father  cannot  object 
to  our  removal  there." 

Antonia  knew  not  what  answer  to  make. 
Her  heart  misgave  her.  "Why  had  Fray 
Ignatius  made  the  proposal  ?  She  was  sure 
it  was  part  of  an  arrangement,  and  not  a 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  moment ;  and 
she  was  equally  sure  that  any  preconcerted 
plan,  having  Fray  Ignatius  for  its  author, 
must  be  inimical  to  them. 

Her  mother's  entry  had  not  awakened 
Isabel,  who  lay  asleep  upon  a  sofa  ;  the 
Senora  was  a  little  nettled  at  the  circum- 
stance :  "  She  is  a  very  clnid  I  A  visit  of 
such  importance,  and  she  is  off  to  the  land 
of  dreams  while  I  am  fatiguing  myself;  I 
wish  indeed  that  she  had  more  considera- 
tion." Then  Antonia  brought  her  chocolate, 
and  as  she  drank  it  and  smoked  her  cigarito 
she  chatted  in  an  almost  eager  way  about 
the  persons  she  had  seen. 

"  Going  towards  the  Plaza  I  met  Judge 
Valdez  ;  I  stopped  the  carriage  and  sent  my 
affections  to  the  Senora.  Would  you  believe 
it,  he  answered  me  as  if  his  mouth  were 
full  of  snow.  His  disagreeable  behaviom' 
was  exactly  copied  by  the  Senora  Silvcstre 
and  her  daughter  Esporanza.  Dona  Julia 
and  Pilar  de  Calval  did  not  even  perceive 
me.  Santa  Maria !  there  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  wont  see  !  Oh,  indeed  !  I  found 
the  journey  like  the  way  of  salvation,  full  of 
humiliations.  I  would  have  stopped  at  the 
store  of  the  Jew  Lavenburg  and  ordered 
many  things,  but  he  turned  in  when  he  saw 
me  coming  ;  once,  indeed,  he  would  have 
put  his  hat  on  the  pavement  for  me  to  tread 
upon  ;  but  he  has  heard  that  your  father 
has  made  a  rebel  of  himself,  and  what  can 
be  expected  ?  He  knows  when  Santa  Anna 
has  done  with  the  rebels  not  one  of  them 
will  have  anything  left  for  God  to  rain  on. 
And  there  was  a  great  crowd  and  a  great 
tumult — I  think  the  whole  city  had  a  brain 
fever." 

At  this  moment  Isabel  began  to  moan  in 
her  sleep  as  if  her  soul  was  in  some  intoler- 
able terror  or  grief,  and  ere  Antonia  could 
reach  her  she  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  a  shriek  that  rang  through  the 
house. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  child 
could  be  soothed.  She  lay  in  her  mother's 
arms,  sobbing  in  speechless  distress  ;  but  at 
length  she  was  able  to  articulate  her  fright : 

"Listen,  mi  madre,  and  may  the  Holy 
Lady  make  you  believe  me  !  I  have  had  a 


dream.  God  be  blessed  that  it  is  not  yet 
true  !  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  about  Fray 
Ignatius  and  our  uncle,  the  Marquis  de 
Gonzaga.  My  good  angel  gave  it  to  me, 
for  myself  and  you  all  she  gave  it,  and  «s 
my  Blessed  Lord  lices  I  will  not  go  to  them  ! 
Si !  I  will  cut  my  white  throat  first !  "  and 
she  drew  her  small  hand  with  a  passionate 
gesture  across  it  She  had  stood  up  as  she 
began  to  speak,  and  the  action,  added  to  her 
unmistakable  teri-or,  her  stricken  face,  and 
air  of  determination,  was  very  impressive. 

"  You  have  had  a  di-eam,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Y'^es,  an  awful  dream,  Antonia  !  Mary  ! 
Mary!  tender  Mary,  pity  us  !  " 

"  And  you  think  we  should  not  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Marquis  ?  " 

"Oh,  Antonia,  I  have  seen  the  way.  It 
is  black,  and  cold,  and  full  of  fear  and  pain. 
No  one  shall  make  me  take  it.  I  have  the 
stilleto  of  my  grandmother  Flores,  I  will 
ask  Holy  Mary  to  pardon  me,  and  then — in 
a  moment — I  would  be  among  the  people  of 
the  other  world.  That  would  be  far  better 
than  Fray  Ignatius  and  the  house  of 
Gonzaga." 

The  Senora  was  quite  angry  at  this  fresh 
complication :  "It  was  really  incredible 
what  she  had  to  endure,  and  would  Antonia 
please  to  tell  her  where  else  they  were  to  go  ? 
They  had  not  a  friend  left  in  San  Antonia — 
they  did  not  deserve  to  have  one — and  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  a  lady  born  noble 
could  follow  the  Americans  in  an  ox  waggon  ? 
Antonia  might  think  it  preferable  to  the 
comfortable  house  of  her  relation,  but 
blessed  be  the  Hand  of  God,  which  had 
opened  the  door  of  a  respectable  shelter  to 
her." 

"  I  will  go  in  the  ox  waggon,"  said  Isabel, 
with  a  sullen  determination ;  ' '  but  I  will 
not  go  into  my  uncle's  house.  By  the  saint 
of  my  birth,  I  swear  it." 

"  Mother,  listen  to  Antonia.  When  one 
door  shuts,  God  opens  another  door.  Our 
own  home  is  yet  undisturbed.  Do  you 
believe  what  Fray  Ignatius  says  of  the 
coming  of  Santa  Anna  ?  I  do  not.  Until 
he  arrives  we  are  safe  in  our  own  home, 
and  when  the  horn*  for  going  away  comes, 
even  a  little  bird  can  show  us  the  way  to 
take ;  and  I  am  certain  that  my  father  is 
planning  for  our  safety.  If  Santa  Anna  was 
in  the  city,  and  behaving  with  the  brutality 
which  is  natural  to  him,  I  would  not  go 
away  imtil  my  father  sent  the  order.  Do 
you  think  he  forgets  us  ?  Be  not  afraid  of 
such  a  thing,  it  cannot  take  place." 

Towards  dusk  Sehor  Navarro  called,  and 
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the  Senora  brought  him  into  her  private 
parlour  and  confided  to  him  the  strait  they 
were  in.  He  looked  with  sympathy  into  the 
troiibled,  tear-stained  faces  of  these  three 
helpless  women/  and  listened  with  many 
expressive  gestures  to  the  proposal  of  the 
priest  and  the  ofi'er  of  the  old  jMarquis. 

"  Most  excellent  ladies,"  he  answered, 
"  it  is  a  plot ;  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  plot. 
Certainly  it  was  not  without  reason  I  was  so 
unhappy  about  you  this  afternoon.  Even 
while  I  was  at  the  bull -fight  I  think  our 
angels  were  in  consultation  about  your 
affairs,  your  name  was  in  my  ears  above  all 
other  soimds." 

"You  say  it  is  a  plot,  Seiior;  explain  to 
us  what  you  mean," 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  know  that 
Fray  Ignatius  is  the  confessor  of  the 
Marquis"?" 

•'  AVe  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"It  is  the  truth  ;  for  many  years  they 
have  been  close  as  the  skin  and  the  flesh ; 
without  Fray  Ignatius  the  Marquis  says 
neither  ves  nor  no.  Also  the  will  of  the 
Marquis  has  been  lately  made,  I  have  even 
seen  a  copy  of  it ;  everything  he  has  is  left 
to  the  Brotherhoods  of  the  Church  ;  without 
doubt.  Fray  Ignatius  was  the  lawyer  who 
wrote  it." 

"  Seiior,  I  always  believed  that  would 
happen  ;  at  my  marriage  my  uncle  made 
the  determination  ;  indeed,  we  have  never 
expected  a  j^iastre,  no  not  even  a  tlaco.  And 
to-day  he  was  kind  to  me,  and  offered  me 
his  home.  Oh,  Holy  Mother,  howT\Tetched 
I  am  ;  can  I  not  trust  in  the  good  words  of 
those  who  are  of  my  ovra  family  ?  " 

♦'  The  tie  of  race  will  come  before  the  tie 
of  the  family,  the  tie  of  religion  is  strongest 
of  all,  Senora.  Let  me  tell  you  what  will 
take  place.  When  you  and  your  children 
are  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis,  he  will 
go  before  the  Alcade ;  he  will  declare  that 
you  have  gone  voluntarily  to  his  care,  and 
that  he  is  your  nearest  and  most  natural 
guardian.  Very  well ;  but  further,  he  will 
declare  that  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
the  troubled  state  of  the  time  he  is  unable 
to  protect  you,  and  ask  for  the  authority  to 
place  you  in  the  religious  care  of  the  Holy 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Maria.  And  he  will  obtain 
all  he  wants." 

"  But  simply,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such 
treachery  ?  He  said  to-day  that  I  was  like 
his  sister  Mercedes,  and  he  spoke  very  gently 
to  me." 

"He  would  not  think  such  a  proceeding 
really   imkind ;    he   would    assure    himself 


that  it  was  good  for  your  eternal  salvation. 
As  to  the  reason,  that  is  to  bo  looked  for  in 
the  purse,  where  all  reasons  come  from. 
This  house,  which  the  good  doctor  built,  is 
the  best  in  the  city  ;  it  has  even  two  full 
stories ;  it  is  very  suitable  for  a  religious  house ; 
it  is  not  far  from  the  rUtza,  yet  secluded  in 
its  beautiful  garden  ;  Fray  Ignatius  has  long 
desired  it  ;  when  he  has  removed  you, 
possession  will  be  taken,  and  Santa  Anna 
will  confirm  the  possession." 

"  God  succour  our  poor  souls!  what  shall 
wo  do  then,  Senor  ?  The  Mexican  army  has 
entered  Texas,  it  will  soon  be  here." 

'' Quicn  sale?  Between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Antonio  are  many  difficulties. 
Urrea  has  5,000  men  with  him,  horses  and 
artillery  ;  the  horses  must  graze,  the  men 
must  rest  and  eat.  We  shall  have  heavy 
rains.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  twenty  days 
ere  he  reach  the  settlements,  and  even  then 
his  destination  is  not  San  Antonio,  it  is 
Goliad ;  Santa  Anna  will  be  at  least  ten 
days  after  him ;  I  suppose,  then,  that  for  a 
whole  month  you  are  quite  safe  in  your  ova\ 
home.  That  is  what  I  believe  now,  if  I  saw 
reason  to  believe  what  is  different  I  would 
inform  you.  The  good  doctor,  to  whom  I 
owe  my  life  many  times,  has  my  promise ; 
Lopez  Navarro  never  broke  his  word  to  any 
man  ;  the  infamy  would  be  a  thing  im- 
possible where  the  safety  of  three  ladies  is 
concerned." 

"  And  in  a  month,  mi  mnchr,  what  great 
things  may  happen !  Thirty  days  of  pos- 
sibilities !  Come  now,  let  us  be  a  little 
happy,  and  listen  to  what  the  Seiior  has  to 
tell  us.  I  am  sure  this  house  has  been  as 
stupid  as  a  convent,"  and  Isabel  lifted  the 
cigarette  case  of  the  Senora,  and  with  kisses 
persuaded  her  to  accept  its  tranquilising 
consolation. 

It  was  an  elegant  little  golden  trifle, 
studded  with  gems,  her  husband  had  given  it 
to  her  on  the  anniversary  of  her  twenty-fifth 
wedding  day,  and  it  recalled  vividly  to  her 
the  few  sweet  moments.  She  was  swayed 
as  easily  as  a  child  by  the  nearest  or  strongest 
influence,  and  after  all,  it  did  seem  best  to 
take  Isabel's  advice  and  be  a  httle  happy 
while  she  could. 

Lopez  was  delighted  to  humour  this  mood. 
He  told  them  all  the  news  of  their  own 
social  set,  and  in  such  vivid  times  some- 
thing happened  every  day.  There  had  been 
betrothals  and  marriages,  quarrels  and  enter- 
tainments, and  Lopez,  as  a  fashionable  young 
man  of  wealth  and  nobility,  had  taken  his 
share  in  what  had  transpired. 
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Antonia  felt  unspeakably  grateful  to  him. 
After  the  fretful  terror  and  anxiety  of  the 
day,  after  the  cruel  visit  of  Fray  Ignatius, 
it  "tt'as  indeed  a  comfort  to  hear  the 
pleasant  voice  of  Navarro  in  all  kinds 
of  cheerful  modulations.  By  and  by,  there 
■was  a  low  rippling  laugh  from  Isabel,  and 
the  Senora's  face  lost  its  air  of  dismal  dis- 
traction. 

At  length  Navarro  had  brought  his  nar- 
rative of  small  events  down  to  the  afternoon 
of  that  day.  There  had  been  a  bull  fight, 
and  Isabel  was  making  him  describe  to  her 
the  chulos  in  their  pale  satin  breeches  and 
silk  waist  scarfs,  the  Toreros  in  their  scarlet 
mantles,  and  the  picadores  on  their  horses. 

"And  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "the  com- 
pany of  ladies  was  very  great  and  splendid ; 
they  were  in  full  dress,  and  the  gold-pinned 
mantillas  and  the  sea  of  waving  fans  were 
a  sight  indeed.  0,  the  fans  alone !  so 
many  colours,  great  crescents  growing  and 
waning  with  far  more  enchantments  than 
the  moon's ;  their  rustle  and  movement 
has  a  wonderful  charm,  Senorita  Isabel, 
no  one  can  imagine  it." 

"  0,  I  assure  you,  Senor,  I  can  see  and 
feel  it.  But  to  he  there !  That,  indeed, 
would  make  me  perfectly  happy." 

"  Had  you  been  there  to-day  you  would 
have  admired  above  all  things  the  feat  of 
the  matadore  Jarocho.  It  was  upon  the 
great  bull,  Sandoval ;  a  very  monster,  I 
assure  you.  He  came  bellowing  at  Jarocho 
as  if  he  meant  his  instant  death,  his   eye- 


balls were  livmg  fire,  his  nostrils  steamed 
•uith  fury  ;  well  then,  at  the  precise  moment 
Jarocho  put  his  slippered  feet  between  his 
horns  and  vaulted,  light  as  a  bird  flies,  over 
his  back.  Then  Sandoval  turned  to  him 
again.  Well,  he  calmly  waited  for  his 
approach,  and  his  long  sword  met  him 
between  the  horns.  As  lightly  as  a  lady 
touches  her  cavalier,  he  seemed  to  touch 
Sandoval ;  but  the  brute  fell  like  a  stone 
at  his  feet.  What  a  storm  of  vivas !  What 
clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  of  Taliente ! 
And  the  ladies  flmig  their  flowers  and  the 
men  flung  their  hats  into  the  arena,  and 
Jarocho  stepped  proudly  enough  on  them, 
I  can  tell  you,  though  he  was  watching  the 
door  for  the  next  bull." 

"Ah,  Sehor,  why  will  men  fight  each 
other,  when  it  is  so  much  more  grand  and 
interesting  to  fight  bulls  ?  " 

"  Senorita  Isabel,  if  you  could  only  con- 
vince them  of  that !  But  then,  it  is  not 
always  interesting  to  the  matadore ;  for 
instance,  it  is  only  by  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  skill  of  an  Americano  that  Jarocho 
is  at  this  moment  out  of  purgatory." 

The  Senora  raised  herself  from  among  the 
satin  pillows  of  her  sofa  and  asked  excitedly : 
"  Was  there  then  some  accident,  Sehor  ?  Is 
Jarocho  womided  ?     Poor  Jarocho  !  " 

"Not  a  hair  of  his  head,  Senora.  I  will 
tell  you.  St.  Jago,  who  followed  Sandoval, 
was  a  little  devil ;  he  was  light,  and  quick, 
and  had  intelligence,  you  could  see  by  the 
gleam  in  his  eyes  that  he  took  in  the  whole 
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"  Wliat  a  storni  of  vivas  I " 

scene,  and  considered  not  only  the  people  in 
the  ring,  but  the  people  in  the  amphitheatre 
also  to  be  his  tormentors — perhaps  in  that 
reflection  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  meant 
mischief  from  the  beginning,  and  he  pressed 
Jarocho  so  close  that  he  leaped  the  barrier 
for  safety ;  as  he  leaped,  St.  Jago  leaped 
also.  Imagine  now  the  terror  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  screams,  the  rush,  the  lowered 
horns  within  an  inch  of  Jarocho,  and  Fray 
Joseph  Maria  running  with  the  consecrated 
wafer  to  the  doomed  man  !  At  that  precise 
moment  there  was  a  rifle  shot,  and  the 
bello\sTng  brute  rolled  backward  into  the 
arena — dead." 

"0  Maria,  Purisshva:  how  grand!  In 
such  moments  one  really  lives,  Seiior ;  and 
but  for  this  absurd  rebellion,  I  and  my 
daughters  could  have  had  the  emotion  ;  it 
is  indeed  cruel." 

"You  said  the  shot  was  fired  by  an 
American  ? ' ' 

"  Senorita  Antonia,  it  was  indeed ;  I  saw 
him ;  he  was  in  the  last  row.  He  had 
stood  up  when  St.  Jago  came  in,  and  he  was 
watching  the  man  and  the  animal  with  his 
soul  in  his  eyes.  He  had  a  face,  fine  and 
thin  as  a  woman's,  a  very  gentle  face  also ; 
but  at  one  instant  it  became  stern  and  fierce. 


the  lips  hard  set,  the  eyes  half-shut,  then 
the  rifle  at  the  shoulder  like  a  flash  of 
Hght,  and  the  bull  was  dead  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  leap  !  The 
sight  was  Avonderful,  and  the  ladies 
turned  to  him  with  smiles  and  cries  of 
thankfulness,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
men  bowed  to  him,  for  the  Mexican 
gentleman  is  always  just  to  a  great  deed  ; 
but  he  went  away  as  if  he  had  done 
something  that  displeased  himself,  and 
Avhen  I  overtook  him  at  the  gates  of  the 
Alamo  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished 
to  talk  about  it.  However,  I  could  not 
refrain  myself,  and  I  said,  '  permit  me^ 
Colonel  Crockett,  to  honour  you  ;  the 
great  feat  of  to-day's  fight  w\as  yours, 
San  Antonio  owes  you  for  her  favourite, 
Jarocho.' 

"'I  saved  a  life,  young  man,'  he 
answered,  '  and  I  took  a  life  ;  and  I'll 
be  blamed  if  I  know  whether  I  did  right 
or  WTong.' 

"  '  Jarocho  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  your  shot." 

"'That's  so;  and  I  killed  the  bull  r 
but  you  can  take  my  hat  if  I  don't 
think  I  killed  the  tallest  brute  of  the 
two.  Adjourn  the  subject,  sir,'  and  with 
that  he  walked  off  into  the  fort,  and  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  see 
you,  Senora." 

He  rose  and  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  as 
the  Senora  was  making  some  polite  answer 
the  door  of  the  room  opened  quickly  and  a 
man  entered  and  advanced  towards  her. 
Every  eye  was  turned  on  him,  but  ere  a 
word  could  be  uttered  he  was  kneeling  at 
the  Senora's  side,  and  had  taken  her  face  in 
his  hands  and  was  kissing  it.  In  the  dim 
light  she  knew  him  at  once,  and  she  cried 
out,  "My  Tomas!  my  Tomas!  my  dear  son! 
For  three  years  I  have  not  seen  you." 

He  brought  into  the  room  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  comfort  and  strength.  Sud- 
denly all  fear  and  anxiety  was  lifted,  and  in 
Antonia's  heart  the  re-action  was  so  great 
that  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  began  to  cry 
like  a  child  ;  her  brother  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  soothed  her  "svith  the  promise  of 
his  presence  and  help.  Then  he  said 
cheerfully : 

"  Let  me  have  some  supper,  Antonia,  I 
am  as  hungry  as  a  lobos  wolf;  and  run 
away,  Isabel,  and  help  your  sister,  for  I 
declare  to  you  girls,  I  shall  eat  everything 
in  the  house." 

The  homely  duty  was  precisely  what  was 
needed  to  bring  every  one's  feelings  to  their 
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normal  condition,  and  Thomas  Worth  sat 
chatting  with  his  mother  and  Lopez  of  his 
father,  and  Jack,  and  Dare,  and  Luis,  and 
the  superficial  events  of  the  time,  wdth  that 
pleasant  matter-of-course  manner  which  is 
by  far  the  most  effectual  soother  of  troubled 
and  unusual  conditions. 

Li  less  than  half-an-hoiu'  Antonia  called 
her  brother,  and  he  and  Lopez  entered  the 
dining-room  together.  They  came  in  as 
brothers  might  come,  face  answering  face 
with  sympathetic  change  and  swiftness  ;  but 
Antonia  could  not  but  notice  the  difference 
in  the  two  men.  Lopez  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black  velvet  trnnmed  with  many 
small  silver  buttons,  his  sash  was  of 
crimson  silk,  his  linen  was  richly  em- 
broidered, and  his  wide  hat  was  almost 
covered  with  black  velvet  and  adorned  with 
silver  tags ;  it  was  a  dress  that  set  off 
admirably  his  dark  intelligent  face. 

Thomas  Worth  wore  the  usual  frontier 
American  costume :  a  dark  blue  flannel 
blouse,  leather  breeches,  a  wide  leather  belt, 
and  leather  boots  covering  his  knees.  He 
was  very  like  his  father  in  figure  and  face — 
darker  perhaps,  and  less  handsome  ;  but  the 
gentleness  and  strength  of  his  personal 
presence  attracted  every  one  first,  and  in- 
vested all  other  traits  with  their  own 
distinctive  charm. 

And  0  !  what  a  change  was  there  in  the 
Senora's  room ;  the  poor  lady  cried  a  little 
for  joy,  and  then  went  to  sleep  like  a  wearied 
child.  Isabel  and  Antonia  were  too  happy 
to  sleep ;  they  sat  half  through  the  night 
talking  softly  of  the  danger  they  had  been 
in.  Now  that  Thomas  had  come  they 
could  say  had,  for  he  was  a  very  Great- 
heart  to  them,  and  they  could  even 
contemplate  the  expected  visit  of  Fray 
Ignatius  without  fear ;  yes,  indeed,  with 
something  very  like  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— ARRIVAL  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  men  threw  off 
like  a  mask  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness  they 
had  worn  in  the  presence  of  the  Senora. 
Thomas  Worth  ate  heartily,  for  he  had  been 
without  food  since  morning,  but  Navarro  did 
not  attempt  to  join  his  meal ;  he  sat  patiently 
waiting,  his  sombre  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
mental  visions  which  circled  in  the  enchanted 
incense  of  his  cigarette. 

Presently  Thomas  Worth  turned  towards 
the  hearth,  pushed  the  cedar  logs  on  it  to  a 
focus,  and  at  their  leaping  blaze  lighted  the 
pipe    which    he    took    from     his     pocket. 


"  Lopez,  "  he  said,  "  it  strikes  me  that  I  am 
just  in  time  to  prevent  some  infamous  plan 
of  Fray  Ignatius  and  my  uncle  Gonzaga." 

"  I  should  not  have  lost  sight  of  the  Senora 
and  your  sisters.  I  have  watched  them  faith- 
fully, though  for  many  good  reasons  it  has 
been  best  to  appear  indifferent.  Will  you  now 
remain  in  San  Antonio  ?  " 

"I  have  come  with  orders  to  Travis  to 
blow  up  the  Alamo  and  fall  back  upon 
Houston,  who  is  at  Gonzales,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  men  will  permit  him  to  do  so." 

"You  have  too  many  leaders  ;  also,  they 
undervalue  the  Mexican  soldiers,  I  assure 
you  they  do  ;  they  fought  Spain  for  ten  years, 
they  do  not  want  then  the  persistence  of  true 
valour.  The  Americans  may  die  in  the 
Alamo,  but  they  cannot  hold  it  against  the 
thousands  Santa  Anna  will  bring  with  him." 
"  They  will  die  then  ;  they  have  no  thought 
of  retreat,  nor  of  any  deed  that  argues  fear  ; 
every  man  relies  on  himself,  as  if  in  his  hand 
the  moment  of  victory  lay." 
"  Every  man  will  perish." 
"  They  will  not  perish  in  vain.  Defeat  is 
only  a  spur  to  the  American  soldier,  every 
one  makes  him  a  better  fighter.  If  Santa 
Anna  massacres  the  men  in  the  Alamo  he 
seals  the  freedom  of  Texas." 

"  Houston  should  have  come  himself." 
"  Houston  is  biding  his  time  ;  he  is  doing 
at  present  the  hardest  duty  a  great  man  can 
do — setting  an  example  of  obedience  to  a 
divided  and  incompetent  government.  Lopez, 
you  said  rightly  that  we  had  too  many 
leaders  ;  when  those  appointed  for  sacrifice 
have  been  offered  up,  when  we  are  in  the 
extremity  of  danger  and  ruin,  then  Houston 
will  hear  the  word  he  is  waiting  for." 

"  And  he  will  lead  you  onto  victory ;  indeed, 
I  know  it,  I  have  seen  him  ;  he  has  the  line, 
the  fortunate  line  on  the  forehead ;  he  is  the 
loadstone  in  the  breast  of  your  cause,  the 
magnet  who  can  draw  good  fortune  to  it.  If 
fate  be  against  you,  he  will  force  fate  to 
change  her  mind ;  if  fate  weave  you  a  common 
thread,  he  will  change  it  into  purple. 
Victory,  which  she  gives  to  others  reluctantly, 
he  will  take  like  a  master  from  her  hand. 
Houston  I  !  What  essence,  what  existence, 
what  honour,  what  hope,  there  is  in  those 
seven  letters.  Consider  this — he  will  find  a 
way,  or  make  a  tvay  for  Freedom.''' 

Subsequent  events  proved  the  opinion  of 
Thomas  Worth  correct  with  regard  to  the 
garrison  in  the  Alamo.  David  Crockett, 
James  Bowie,  Barret  Travis — the  names 
were  a  host  in  themselves ;  one  and  all 
refused  to  couple  them  with  retreat. 
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*'  Military  defeats  may  be 
moral  victories,  yomig  man," 
said  Crockett  to  Thomas 
Worth,  "  and  moral  ^-ictories 
make  national  greatness. 
The  Eoman  that  filled  the 
gulf  -n-ith  his  ow^l  body,  the 
men  who  died  at  Thermopylae, 
they  live  to-day  and  they  have 
been  talking  with  us." 

"  But  if  you  join  Houston, 
you  will  save  many  lives." 

"  That  isn't  always  the 
point,  sir.  Jim  Bowie  was 
saying  there  was  once  a  lover 
who  used  to  s-sNim  two  miles 
every  night  to  see  a  young 
woman  called  Hero.  Now, 
he  might  have  waited  for  a 
boat  and  gone  dry  shod  to 
his  sweetheart  ;  but  if  he 
had,  who  would  have  cared 
whether  he  lived  or  died  ? 
The  Alamo  is  our  Hero  ;  if 
we  can't  keep  her  we  can  die 
for  her." 

The  same  spirit  moved 
every  soul  at  Goliad.  Fan- 
ning was  there  with  nearly 
nine  hundred  men,  and  he 
had  named  the  place  Fort 
Defiance,  and  asserted  his 
determination  to  hold  it.  Li 
the  meantime  Houston  was 
using  his  great  personal 
influence  to  collect  troops, 
to  make  treaties  with  the 
Lidians,  and  to  keep  together 
some  semblance  of  a  pro- 
\-isional  government. 

But  it  had  become  e\'ident 
to  all  the  leading  spirits  of 
the   revolution   that  no  half-way  measures  j 
would  now  do,  they  only  produced  half-way 
enthusiasm  ;    for   this   end  Houston   spoke 
out  viith  his  accustomed  boldness  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — We  must  declare  the  In- 
dependence of  Texas  ;  and,  like  our  fore- 
elders,  sink  or  swim  by  that  declaration. 
Nothing  else,  nothing  less,  can  save  us.  .  The 
planters  of  Texas  must  feel  that  they  are 
fighting  for  their  own  Constitution,  and  not 
for  Mexican  promises  made  to  them  twelve 
years  ago  and  never  yet  kept." 

The  simple  proposition  roused  a  new 
enthusiasm  ;  for  while  Urrea  was  hastening 
towards  Goliad,  and  Santa  Anna  towards 
San  Antonio,  and  Filisola  to  Washington, 
the  divided  people  were  becoming  more  and 


"Yes,  au  awful  dream." 

more  embittered.  The  American  soldiers, 
who  had  hitherto  gone  in  and  out  among 
the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  during  the 
day,  and  only  slept  in  the  Alamo,  were 
conscious  of  an  ominous  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  city ;  they  gathered  their 
recruits  together  and  shut  themselves  in  the 
fortress. 

Again  Thomas  Worth  urged  them  to  fall 
back  either  upon  the  line  of  Houston  at 
Gonzales,  or  Fanning  at  Goliad ;  but  in  the 
indecision  and  uncertainty  of  all  official 
orders,  Crockett  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
first  stand  at  the  great  Mexican  city. 

"  We  can,  at  least,"  he  said,  "keep  Santa 
Anna  busy  long  enough  to  give  the  women 
and  children  of  our  own  settlements  time  to 
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escape,  and  the  men  time  to  draw  together 
with  a  certain  purpose." 

"  The  cry  of  Santa  Anna  has  been  hke 
the  cry  of  wolf,  wolf!"  said  Bowie;  "I 
hear  that  great  numbers  that  were  under 
arms  have  gone  home  to  plant  their  corn 
and  cotton.  Do  you  want  Santa  Anna  to 
murder  them  piecemeal,  house  by  house, 
family  by  family  ?  Great  George  !  Which 
of  us  would  accommodate  him  with  a  pro- 
longed pleasure  like  that !  No,  he  shall  have 
a  square  fight  for  every  life  he  gets  " — and  the 
calm,  gentlemanly  Bowie  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  flashing,  vehement, 
furious  avenger.  He  laid  his  knife  and 
pistols  on  the  table,  his  steel  blue  eyes  scin- 
tillated as  if  they  were  lightning,  his  hand- 
some mouth,  his  long  white  hands,  his  whole 
person  radiated  wrath,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  lengths  of  invincible  courage  and 
insatiable  hatred. 

"  Gentlemen,"  answered  Tra^^s,  "  I  go 
with  Crockett  and  Bowie.  If  we  hold  the 
Alamo,  it  is  a  deed  well  done ;  if  we  fall 
with  it,  it  is  still  a  deed  well  done.  We 
shall  have  given  to  Houston  and  Fanning 
time  to  interpose  themselves  between  Santa 
Anna  and  the  settlements." 

"We  have  none  of  us  lived  very  well,"  said 
BoAvie,  "  but  we  can  die  well ;  I  say,  as  an 
American,  that  Texas  is  ours  by  right  of 
natural  locality  and  by  right  of  treaty  ;  and, 
as  I  live,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it 
American  by  right  of  conquest.  Comrades, 
I  do  not  want  a  prettier  quarrel  to  die  in, 
and  ' ' — looking  with  a  brave  unflinching  gaze 
round- the  grim  fortress — "  I  do  not  want  a 
better  monmnent  than  the  Alamo." 

The  speech  was  not  answered  with  any 
noisy  hurrahing,  but  the  men  around  the 
bare  long  table  clasped  hands  across  it ;  and, 
from  that  last  inter\dew  with  the  doomed 
men,  Thomas  Worth  came  away  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  seen  the  battle  begun  ; 
he  felt  now  that  there  was  no  time  to  delay 
longer  his  plans  for  the  safety  of  his  mother 
and  sisters.  These  were,  indeed,  of  the 
simplest  and  most  uncertain  character,  for  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  few  resources 
were  such  as  to  make  flight  the  only  way 
that  promised  safety ;  and  yet  flight  was 
envu'oned  wath  dangers  of  every  kind — 
himger,  thirst,  exhaustion,  savage  beasts, 
Indians,  and  the  triple  armies  of  Mexico. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  had  begim  to 
prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  for  this  last 
emergency  ;  biit  the  Senora's  unconquerable 
aversion  to  leave  her  native  city  had  con- 
stantly hampered  him.     Until  Santa  Anna 


really  appeared,  she  would  not  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  such  a  movement.  The  proposal 
of  Fray  Ignatius,  even  if  it  did  end  in  a 
convent,  did  not  seem  so  terrible  as  to  be  a 
wanderer  without  a  roof  to  cover  her.  She 
felt  aggrieved  and  injured  by  Antonia's  and 
Isabel's  positive  refusal  to  accept  the  sanctuary 
from  the  priest,  and  with  the  underhand 
cunning  of  a  weak  woman  she  had  contrived 
to  let  Fray  Ignatius  know  that  she  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  refusal. 

All  the  same  the  priest  hated  her  in 
conjunction  ^\^th  her  children.  On  the 
morning  after  her  interview  wdth  her  uncle, 
he  went  to  receive  her  submission ;  for  the 
j\Iarquis  had  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  he  felt  the  three  women  and  the 
valuable  Worth  property  already  under  his 
hard  hand.  He  opened  the  gate  with  the 
air  of  a  proprietor,  he  looked  down  the 
lovely  alleys  of  the  garden  and  up  at  the 
latticed  stories  of  the  handsome  house,  with 
that  solid  satisfaction  which  is  the  reward  of 
what  is  acquired  by  personal  effort  or 
wisdom. 

When  he  entered  the  door  and  was  con- 
fronted by  Thomas  Worth,  he  was  for  the 
moment  nonplussed  ;  but  he  did  not  permit 
his  confusion  and  disappointment  to  appear. 
He  had  not  seen  Thomas  for  a  long  time. 
He  addressed  him  with  suavity  and  regrets, 
and  yet,  "  was  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that,  in  the  present  dangerous  crisis,  the 
Marquis  de  Gonzaga  had  remembered  the 
blood-tie  and  offered  his  protection  to  a 
family  so  desolate." 

Thomas  Worth  leaned  upon  the  balusters, 
as  if  guarding  the  approach  to  the  Senora's 
apartments.  He  answered  :  "  The  protection 
of  the  Marquis  is  unnecessary  ;  three  ladies 
are  too  great  a  charge  for  one  so  aged,  we 
will  not  impose  it."  The  face  of  the 
young  man  was  calm  and  stem,  but  he 
sx^oke  mthout  \-isible  temper,  until  the  priest 
prepared  to  pass  him.  Then  he  stretched 
out  his  arm  as  a  barrier  : — 

"Fray  Ignatius,  you  have  already  passed 
beyond  the  threshold  ;  permit  me  to  remind 
you  of  Dr.  Worth's  words  on  that  subject." 
"  I  put  my  duty  before  any  man's  words." 
"  Sir,  for  my  mother's  sake,  I  would  not 
be  disrespectful ;  but  I  assure  you  also,  that 
I  wall  not  permit  any  man,  while  I  live,  to 
disregard  my  father's  orders  regarding  his 
own  household." 

"  I  must  see  the  Senora." 
"  That,  I  reply,  is  impossible." 
"  Presume  not — dare  not  to  interfere  with 
a  priest  in  the  duty  of  his  office  !   It  is  a 
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'Clasped  hands  across 

the  bare,  long  table." 


mortal  sin.  The  ciu'se  of  the  Church  will 
rest  upou  you." 

"  The  curse  of  the  Chiux-h  will  not  trouble 
me.  But  to  treat  my  father's  kno'mi  wishes 
with  contempt — that  is  an  act  of  dishonour 
and  disobedience  which  I  will  not  be  e:uiltv 
of." 

"  Santa  Maria  !  suffer  not  my  spirit  to  be 
moved  by  this  Wicked  One  ;  out  of  my  path, 
Satanas  !  " 

The  last  word  was  not  one  which  Thomas 
Worth  had  expected.  He  flushed  crimson 
at  its  application,  and  ^-ith  a  few  muttered 
sentences,  inteUigible  only  to  the  priest,  he 
took  him  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  led  him 
outside  the  door,  and  closed  and  barred  it. 
The  expulsion  was  not  accomplished  ^^^thout 
noisy  opposition  on  the  part  of  Fray  Ignatius, 


and  it  pained  Thomas  deeply  to  hear,  in  the 
midst  of  the  priest's  anathemas,  the  shrill 
I  cries  of  his  mother's  distress  and  disapproval. 
I      The  next  domestic  movement  of  Thomas 
;  Worth  was  to  rid  the  house  of  Molly  and 
[  ^lanuel,  and  the  inferior  servants.     It  was 
j  not   as   easy   a   task   as   may  be  suppose''. 
They  had  been  ordered  by  Fray  Ignatius  to 
remain,  and  the  order  had  not  been  counter- 
manded.    Even    if    the    Senora    and    her 
daughters  were  going  east  and  their  ser%-ices 
were  not  needed,  they  had  no  objections  to 
remain  in  the  Worth  House  ;    they  under- 
stood that  the  Church  would  take  possession, 
and   the  housekeeping  of  the  Church  was 
notoriously  easy  and  luxurious. 

However,  after  exorbitant   compensation 
had  been  made,  and  MoUy  had  given   in 
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return  "a  bit  of  her  mind,"  she  left  for  the 
Irish  colony  of  San  Patricio,  and  Manuel 
immediately  sought  his  favourite  monte 
table  ;  when  he  had  doubled  his  money,  he 
intended  to  obey  Molly's  emphatic  orders, 
and  go  and  tell  the  priest  all  about  it. 

"  I  would  rather  face  a  battery  of  cannon 
than  Fray  Ignatius  and  the  servants  again, 
Antonia."  Antonia  looked  at  her  brother  ; 
he  was  worried  and  weary,  and  his  first 
action,  when  he  had  finally  cleared  the  house, 
was  to  walk  around  it  and  bolt  every  door 
and  wdndow.  Antonia  followed  him  silently. 
She  perceived  that  the  crisis  had  come,  and 
she  was  doing  as  good  women  in  extremity 
do — trying  to  find  in  the  darlmess  the  hand 
always  stretched  out  to  guide  and  strengthen. 
As  yet  she  had  not  been  able  to  grasp  it. 
She  followed  her  brother  like  one  in  a 
troubled  dream,  whispering  faintly  with 
white  lips,  "  Oh  God,  where  art  Thou  ;  help 
and  pity  us  !  " 

Thomas  led  her  finally  to  his  father's 
ofiice.  He  went  to  a  closet  filled  \di\\  drugs, 
removed  them,  and  then  a  certain  pressm-e 
of  his  hand  caused  the  back  of  the  closet  to 
disappear  in  a  groove,  and  a  receptacle  full 
of  coin  and  papers  was  disclosed. 

"  We  must  take  with  us  all  the  coin  we 
can  carry.  What  you  are  not  likely  to  re- 
quire is  to  go  to  the  men  in  the  field.  Then 
hide  in  its  place  the  old  silver,  and  the  laces, 
and  the  jewels  which  came  with  the  Flores 
from  Castile,  and  any  other  papers  and 
valuables  which  you  received  from  our 
father.  I  think  even  Fray  Ignatius  \d\\  not 
discover  them  here." 

"  Is  there  any  special  need  of  hurry  to- 
day ?  " 

"  Santa  Anna  is  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  San  Antonio  ;  he  may  force  a  march, 
and  be  here  earlier.  Travis  told  me  last 
night  that  their  advance  scouts  had  come  in 
mth  this  intelligence ;  to-day  they  will 
gather  every  man  they  can,  and  prepare  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  Alamo.  As  soon 
as  Santa  Anna  arrives  we  are  in  danger.  I 
must  leave  here  to-night ;  I  must  either 
take  you  Tvith  me  or  remove  you  to  a  place 
of  more  safety." 

"  Let  us  go  with  you." 

"  If  my  mother  is  willing." 

"  If  she  is  not,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Lopez  has  prepared  for  the  emergency. 
He  has  an  empty  house  three  miles  west  of 
San  Antonio.  He  has  had  it  completely 
\ictualled.  I  will  take  you  there  after  dark, 
in  the  large  green  chariot.  Ortiz  will  drive 
the   light  Jersey  waggon  on  the  Gonzales 


Eoad.  When  inquiry  is  made,  the  Jersoy 
waggon  -vdW  have  attracted  the  attention  oi 
every  Mexican,  and  Fray  Ignatius  will  re- 
ceive positive  assurances  that'  you  were  in  it 
and  are  beyond  his  power ;  and  certainly, 
without  definite  intelligence,  he  would  never 
suspect  you  of  being  anywhere  on  the  high- 
way to  Mexico." 

"  Shall  we  be  quite  alone  ?  " 

"  For  two  or  three  days  you  will  be  quite 
alone.  Ortiz  will,  however,  return  with  the 
waggon  by  a  circuitous  route  ;  for  sooner  or 
later  you  are  sure  to  need  it.  Fear  not  to 
trust  him,  only  in  one  respect  will  you  need 
to  supplement  his  advice  by  your  own  in- 
telligence— he  is  so  eager  to  fight  Santa 
Anna,  he  may  persuade  himself  and  you  that 
it  is  necessary  to  fly  eastward  when  it  is  not. 
In  all  other  points  you  may  be  guided  by  him, 
and  his  disguise  as  a  peon  is  so  perfect  that 
it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  gather  in  the  pul- 
querias  all  the  information  requi-site  for  your 
direction.  I  have  been  out  to  the  house, 
and  I  assure  you  that  Lopez  has  considered 
everything  for  your  comfort." 

"  However,  I  would  rather  go  with  you, 
Thomas." 

"  It  must  be  as  mother  desires." 

When  the  circumstances  were  explained  to 
the  Senora,  she  was  at  first  very  determined 
to  accept  neither  alternative.  "  She  would 
remain  where  she  was.  She  was  a  Flores 
and  a  Gonzaga.  Santa  Anna  knew  better 
than  to  molest  her.  She  would  rather  trust 
to  him  than  to  those  dreadful  Americans." 
Reminded  of  Fray  Ignatius,  she  shed  a  few 
tears  over  the  poor  iMclrccito,  and  assured 
her  children,  "they  had  made  a  mistake  re- 
garding him,  which  neither  oil  nor  ointment, 
nor  wit  nor  wisdom,  could  get  over." 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  her  to 
come  to  a  decision  of  any  kind,  and  only 
when  she  saw  Antonia  and  Isabel  were 
dressed  for  a  journey,  and  that  Thomas 
had  locked  up  all  the  rooms  and  was  ex- 
tinguishing the  fires,  could  she  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  the  trial  so  long  anticipated 
had  really  come. 

"My  dearest  mother!  my  owoi  life,  and 
the  lives  of  many  others  may  now  hang  upon 
a  few  moments.  I  can  remain  here  no 
longer.     Where  shall  I  take  you  to  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  leave  my  home." 

"  Santa  Anna  is  almost  here  ;  as  soon  as 
he  arrives  Fray  Ignatius  and  twelve  of  the 
Bernardine  monks  are  coming  here  ;  I  was 
told  that  yesterday." 

"Then  I  will  go  to  the  convent,  I  and 
my  daughters." 
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"  No,  mother;  if  you  go  to  the  convent, 
Antonia  and  Isabel  muat  go  ■ftath  me." 

She  prayed,  and  exclaimed,  and  appealed 
to  saints  and  angels,  and  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
imtil  Isabel  was  hysterically  weeping,  An- 
tonia at  a  mental  tension  almost  miendur- 
able,  and  Thomas  on  the  verge  of  one  of 
those  terrifying  passions  that  mark  the 
extremity  of  habitually  gentle  and  patient 
men, 

"  My  God,  mother!  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  stamp  of  his  spurred  boot  on  the  stone 
Hoor;  "if  you  will  go  to  the  devil — to  the 
priests,  I  mean — you  must  go  alone.  Kiss 
your  mother  farewell,  girls  ;  I  have  not 
another  moment  to  wait." 

Then  in  a  passion  of  angry  sobs  and 
reproaches,  she  decided  to  go  with  her 
daughters,  and  no  saint  ever  suffered  with 
a  more  firm  con^•iction  of  their  martyrdom  to 
duty  than  did  this  poor,  foolish,  affectionate 
slave  to  her  emotions  and  her  superstitions. 
But  when  Thomas  had  gone,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  display  of  her 
sufferings,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  in- 
terested in  their  hiding-place,  and  after 
Antonia  had  given  her  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
and  Isabel  had  petted  and  soothed  her, 
she  began  gradually  to  allow  them  to 
explain  their  situation  and  even  to  feel 
some  interest  in  its  discussion. 

They  sat  in  the  charmful  dusky  glimmer 
of  starlight,  for  candles  and  fire  were  for- 
bidden luxuries.  Fortimately  the  weather 
was  warm  and  sunny,  and  for  making 
chocolate  and  such  simple  cookery,  Lopez 
had  provided  a  spirit  lamp.  The  Senora 
was  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  this  arrange- 
ment ;  she  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before,  she  even  imagined  the  food  cooked 
upon  it  had  some  rare  and  unusual  flavour, 
she  was  quite  proud  when  she  had  learned 
its  mysteries,  and  quite  sure  that  the 
chocolate  she  made  upon  it  was  chocolate 
of  a  most  superior  kind. 

The  house  had  been  empty  for  two  years, 
and  the  great  point  was  to  preserve  its  air 
of  desolation.  No  outside  arrangement  was 
touched,  the  torn  remnants  of  some  balcony 
hangings  were  left  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
the  closed  wmdows  and  the  closed  doors, 
the  absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
and  of  lights  from  the  windows  preserved 
the  air  of  emptiness  and  loneliness  that  the 
passers  by  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  And 
as  it  was  on  the  highway  into  the  city  there 
were  great  numbers  of  passers — mule-trains 
going  to  Mexico  and  Senora,  cavaliers  and 
pedestrians,  splendidly   dressed   nobles  and 


ofiicials,  dusty  peons  bringing  in  wood, 
ranchmen,  pedlars,  and  the  whole  long- 
list  of  a  great  city's  purveyors  and 
servants. 

But  though  some  of  the  blinds  were  half 
closed  much  could  be  seen,  and  Isabel  also 
often  took  cushions  upon  the  flat  roof,  and 
lying  down  watched,  from  between  the 
pilasters  of  the  balustrade  surrounding  it, 
the  moving  panorama. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  what 
the  Senora  called  "their  imprisonment," 
they  went  to  the  roof  to  sit  in  the  clear 
sunshine  and  the  fresh  wind ;  they  were 
Aveary  and  depressed  with  the  loneliness 
and  uncertainty  of  their  position,  and  were 
almost  longing  for  something  to  happen  that 
would  push  forward  the  lagging  wheels  of 
destiny. 

A  long  fanfare  of  trumpets,  a  roll  of 
drums,  a  stirring  march  of  warlike  melody 
startled  them  out  of  the  lethargic  tedium 
of  exliausted  hopes  and  fears.  "  It  is  Santa 
Anna ! "  said  Antonia,  and  though  they 
durst  not  stand  up  they  drew  closer  to  the 
balustrade  and  watched  for  the  approaching 
army.  Is  there  any  woman  who  can  resist 
that  nameless  emotion  which  both  fires  and 
rends  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  great 
military  movements  ?  Antonia  was  still  and 
speechless,  and  white  as  death ;  Isabel 
Avatched  with  gleaming  eyes  and  set  lips ; 
the  Senora's  excitement  was  unmistakably 
that  of  exultant  national  pride. 

Santa  Anna  and  his  staff  officers  were  in 
front.  They  passed  too  rapidly  for  indi\adual 
notice,  but  it  was  a  grand  moving  picture 
of  handsome  men  in  scarlet  and  gold,  of 
graceful  mangas  and  waving  plumes,  and 
bright  coloured  velvet  caps,  of  high  mettled 
horses  and  richly-adorned  Mexican  saddles, 
aqueras  of  black  fur  and  silver  stirrups,  of 
thousands  of  common  soldiers  in  a  fine 
uniform  of  red  and  blue,  with  antique  brazen 
helmets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  long  lances 
adorned  with  tri-coloured  streamers.  They 
went  past  like  a  vivid  wonderful  dream, 
like  the  vision  of  an  army  of  mediteval 
knights. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  tumult  of  the 
advancing  army  was  increased  tenfold  by 
the  clamour  of  the  city  pouring  out  to  meet 
it.  The  clashing  bells  from  the  steejoles, 
the  shouting  of  the  populace,  the  blare  of 
trumpets  and  roll  of  drums,  the  lines  of 
churchmen  and  officials  in  their  grandest 
dresses,  of  citizens  of  every  age,  the 
indescribable  human  murmur — altogether 
it   was  a   scene  whose   sensuous  splendour 
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obliterated    for    a    time     the    capacity    of 
impressionable  natures  to  judge  rightly. 

But  Antonia  saw  beyond  all  this  brave 
show  the  ridges  of  red  war,  and  a  noble 
perversity  of  soul  made  her  turn  her  sense 
inward  ;  then  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  her 
heart  rose  in  pitying  prayer  for  that  small 
band  of  heroes  standing  together  for  life  and 


liberty  in  the  grim  Alamo.  No  pomp  of  war 
was  theirs,  they  were  isolated  from  all  their 
fellows,  they  were  surroimded  by  their  enemies, 
no  word  of  sympathy  could  rfeach  them  ;  yet 
she  knew  they  would  stand  like  lions  at  bay, 
that  they  would  give  life  to  its  last  drop  for 
liberty,  and  rather  than  be  less  than  freemen 
they  would  prefer  not  to  be  at  all. 


ST.  JOHN'S  VISION  OF  A  DOOR  SET  OPEN  IN  HEAVEN. 

(Revelations  iv.  1.) 

By  S.  a.  tipple,  Author  of  "Echoes  of  Spoken  Words,"  etc. 


ST.  JOHN  has  been  busy  letter  writing, 
and  has  just  finished.  His  pen  is  laid 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  perhaps,  and  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  ;  relief,  that  the  strain 
of  an  absorbing  work  was  over;  satisfaction, 
that  a  duty  had  been  discharged.  And 
laying  down  his  pen,  he  looks  up  ;  as  one 
does  after  prolonged  writing,  or  any  close 
application,  turning  to  the  view  from  the 
window  which  we  have  not  seen  for  awhile, 
gazing  into  the  fire  that  has  flamed  and 
crackled  unnoticed,  or  resting  the  eye  upon 
a  favourite  picture  against  the  wall — better 
still,  may  be,  upon  some  dear  face  across  the 
room,  waiting  for  a  glance.  You  know  that 
first,  free,  loitering  look  at  the  familiar 
object  or  scene,  after  a  spell  of  engrossing 
occupation.  Very  pleasant  and  refreshing  it  is 
often,  especially  when  you  have  got  through 
successfully,  and  are  content  with  the  content 
of  having  accomplished  the  task  required  of 
you.  And  occasionally,  that  look  shows  us 
something  7iew  in  the  familiar  ;  we  note  at 
the  moment  what  we  had  not  noted  before  ; 
catch  sight  of  a  point  or  feature  that  had  not 
previously  struck  us,  as  though  our  completed 
labour  had  subtly  affected  our  senses  and  left 
us  with  perception  quickened  or  refined. 

The  scribe  on  Patmos,  stretching  himself, 
looks  up  to  the  old  sky  above  him, 
the  sky  that  had  been  above  him  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  rocky  islet  in  the 
iEgean  where  he  lived  a  prisoner  ;  to  which 
he  had  lifted  his  face  many  a  morning 
on  waking,  many  a  night  on  lying  down, 
and  looking  up  now  —  "Behold  a  door 
set  open  in  heaven  !  "  Not  as  in  our  English 
version  :  "  A  door  was  opened,"  which  gives 
the  idea  that  he  witnessed  the  act  of  opening, 
saw  all  at  once  a  way  of  entry  made  where 
before  there  had  been  none  ;  but,  as  it  is  in 
the  Greek  :  "  A  door  set  open,"  or  standing 
open — implying  that  it  might  have  been 
there  before,  only  he  had  not  observed  it ; 
had  never  observed  it  until  he  chanced  to 


look  at  the  conclusion  of  his  writing.    There 
it  was  now,  at  aU  events,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  there  always  ;  j'et  never 
until  now  had  he  marked  it.      How  curious, 
how  strange  ! — so  often  as  he  had  raised  his 
eyes  thither,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  all 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  while  wandering 
among  the  hills  or  by  the  shore  ;    so  often 
as  he  had  sat  watching  the  mighty  expanse 
in  storm  and  calm — when  brilliantly  blue,  or 
darkly  curtained  with  clouds — and   yet  no 
such  phenomenon  had  been  descried  by  him. 
And   have   we   not  looked    some  day  in 
directions  in  which  we   had   been  wont  to 
look — and   lo !    a    new    thing    caught    our 
attention,  concerning  which  we  said — How 
curious,  how  strange,  that  it  should  have 
escaped  us    hitherto  ?       Why   was   it   not 
visible   to   us   yesterday,    as   it   is   to-day  ? 
Yesterday    we    saw     nothing    of    it,     and 
to-day   nothing    can    be    clearer    or    more 
obvious  ;  to-day  it  stands  out  prominently. 
Are     we     not     constantly     discerning     in 
familiar    things    what     we    had    not    dis- 
cerned ?    Something   which,  in  a  hundred 
prior  contacts  with  them  or  observations  of 
them,  we  had  failed  to  discern  ;   and  then, 
suddenly,     it     has     become     manifest,    so 
manifest  that  we  wonder  and  exclaim  at  our 
former    blindness  ?     How    could    we   have 
looked  a  hundred  times  and  missed  seeing 
what  is  now  so  evident  ?     Our  sight  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mind's  tone  and  temper, 
and   is  blunted   or   sharpened,    dimmed  or 
illumined  thereby.     The  great  world  of  men 
and  women,  of  events  and  affairs,  of  books, 
pictures,   stars,  flowers,  waits  ever  on  our 
mental   changes,    and  shapes  and  displays 
itself  according  to  these.     We  sufier  a  sea 
of  inward  change,  and   the   aspect  of  the 
outward  varies  correspondingly.     Our  mood 
now  flings  abroad  a  veil,  and  now  rends  the 
veil  in  twain  ;  is  now  concealing,  and  now 
revealing.      The    sermon    you    hear    some 
Sunday     morning,     and     are    moved    and 
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thrilled  by,  you  could  not  read  later  on, 
were  it  printed  in  largest  type,  because  you 
who  heard  it  would  not  be  the  reader, 
though  you  read.  Were  a  past  year  given 
back  to  us  with  its  succession  of  scenes,  the 
very  scenes  of  the  past,  would  not  be  re- 
newed for  us,  because  u-e,  the  spectators, 
would  be  no  longer  exactly  what  we  were. 
So  differently  look  the  same  things  to  us,  at 
different  moments,  as  we  shift  from  inner 
state  to  inner  state.  Your  prospects,  for 
instance — the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
of  your  lot,  and  the  chance  of  your 
surmounting  these — as  you  contemplate 
them  in  the  grey  cold  morning  before 
entering  your  bath,  or  in  the  evening  over 
the  fire,  after  dinner.  Then,  often,  you 
may  behold  a  door  set  open,  a  door  opening 
into  a  heaven  of  success,  which  earlier  you 
had  not  beheld,  and  would  have  declared 
did  not  exist.  A  slight  alteration  in  us,  a 
little  more  bodily  health  and  ease,  a  calmer, 
happier  mind,  a  raising  of  the  spirits — we 
can  scarcely  tell  why — and  how  altered  is 
the  face  of  the  world ;  what  an  altered  view 
we  take  of  the  question  under  consideration  ; 
what  altered  impressions  are  received  from 
that  which  is  aromid  us.  Love  is  blind,  we 
say.  Yes,  and  perceives  too,  more  than  can 
be  perceived  in  its  absence,  discovering  for 
us,  here  and  there,  what,  without  it, 
remains  hidden.  To  the  loving  heart 
revelations  are  made,  which  hatred, 
malice,  or  uncharitableness  must  needs 
ridicule  as  delusions.  "Where,  again,  is  the 
grim  harshness  of  the  arduous  duty  from 
which  we  had  recoiled,  when  once  with  an 
effort  we  have  bravely  performed  it ;  or 
where  the  honeyed  charm  of  the  false 
indulgence  that  had  tempted  us,  when  once 
we  have  snatched  and  ended  the  enjoyment  ? 
It  is  not  Patmos  that  determines  the 
Apocalypse,  but  the  make  and  fi-ame  of  the 
seer.  For  aught  that  flashes  upon  us  by 
the  way,  we  are  answerable,  not  the 
way.  He  who  helps  to  put  me  into 
another  mental  condition,  helps  to  create  for 
me  more  or  less  of  a  new  earth  and  sky. 
And  hence  the  utiUty  of  keeping  anni- 
versaries, of  observing  times  and  seasons,  of 
allowing  the  close  or  the  beginning  of  a  year 
to  affect  us,  to  render  us  for  awhile  specially 
solemn  or  tender ;  inwardly  touched  thus, 
we  look  around  with  somewhat  other  eyes, 
getting  lights  and  shades  which  we  should 
not  otherwise  get,  finding,  in  surveying  the 
situation,  or  in  pondering  the  story  of  om- 
hves,  lessons  and  suggestions  which  we 
should  not  otherwise  find.     Hence  the  value 


often  of  considering  yet  again  what  we  had 
considered  yesterday  and  put  away ;  of 
reviewing  old  theories  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  changed  selves,  or  under  the  influence  of 
subsequent  and  dift'ering  moods. 

But,  it  was  "  after  this  "  that  St.  John, 
looking  up,  saw  a  "door  sot  open  in  heaven." 
After  what  ?  What  was  the  antecedent  ? 
We  know  what  had  been  going  on.  He 
had  been  particularly  engaged  for  some 
time.  His  heart  and  hands  had  been 
greatly  occupied.  He  had  been  spending 
himself  in  earnest  effort — in  earnest  eftbrt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
— had  been  intent  on  ministering  to  their 
welfare  with  his  writing.  These  letters  of 
his,  preserved  for  us  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  had  doubtless  cost  him  a  good  deal — 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  pains  to  choose  the 
fittest  words,  to  say  the  right  and  wise  thing, 
to  meet  the  different  needs  of  the  difl'erent 
communities — admonishing  suitably,  appor- 
tioning properly  praise  and  blame.  He  had 
been  studying  and  striving  to  write  to  each 
in  the  way  that  would  be  most  likely  to 
produce  the  salutary  efi'ect  which  he  wanted 
to  produce.  What  labour,  doubtless,  had 
been  expended  on  these  letters.  What 
thought  and  anxiety  for  others.  What  an 
amount  of  lo%dng  sympathy  and  generous 
zeal  they  represented.  And  now,  at  length, 
they  are  finished.  He  has  completed  the  task 
demanded  of  him,  has  done  all  that  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  do.  After  which,  he 
looked,  and  "  behold  a  door  set  open  in 
heaven."  Whether  he  meant  not  merely 
post  hoc,  but  propter  hoc,  whether  he 
intended  to  intimate  that  his  seeing  as  he  did 
was  the  result  of  his  having  undertaken  and 
accomplished  as  he  had — that  the  door  in 
heaven  became  ^•isible  to  him  in  consequence 
of  his  exertion  and  application  on  behalf  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  and  in  blessed  Divine 
requital  for  it — I  cannot  say.  Anyhow,  here 
is  a  suggestion  of  action — zealous,  dutiful, 
and  benevolent  action — begetting  vision, 
bringing  with  it  the  reward  of  new  perception. 

It  is  remarkable  how  work  does  often  purge 
and  enlighten  the  eyes.  Have  we  not 
found  it  so  in  our  own  experience  ?  We 
have  been  dull  and  heavy ;  could  discern 
nothing  in  the  surrounding  scene  to 
cheer  or  enliven,  all  seemed  dark  and 
lowering ;  things  were  wholly  depressing — 
"  Is  life  worth  living  ?  "  we  moaned.  But 
shaking  ourselves,  we  resolutely  set  to 
work,  plunged  straightway  into  strenuous 
occupation,  and  gradually  becoming 
interested    and   absorbed,    began    to   glow. 
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The  heart  expanded,  the  entire  system 
underwent  a  change,  and  looking  up,  when 
we  had  toiled  for  awhile,  half  the  clouds 
that  had  covered  the  sky  were  gone,  the 
low  horizon  had  lifted,  our  place  appeared 
less  di-eary,  our  cu-cumstances  less  miserable. 
We  saw  gleams  of  hope  or  consolation, 
where  there  had  been  naught  but  gloom  ; 
saw  an  open  door,  where  there  had  been 
naught  but  a  blank  impenetrable  wall. 

Or  again,  duty  has  seemed  to  call  us 
in  a  direction  in  which  no  track  could 
be  descried,  to  require  of  us  a  step  involving 
difficulties  and  dangers  insurmountable, 
difficulties  not  to  be  grappled  with,  dangers 
that  could  not  be  defied.  We  were 
unable  to  see  at  all  how  we  should  manage, 
were  unable  to  see  any  possible  modtis  vivendi 
for  us,  beyond.  But  we  have  surrendered  to 
duty,  heedless  of  consequences,  content 
to  leave  the  future  and  act  in  the  living 
present.  Faithfully  and  boldly  we  have 
said  to  ourselves  :  "  Let  us  do  at  once  and 
without  lingering  what  we  feel  to  be 
right  for  to-day. ' '  And  in  going  forward  thus, 
not  knowing  whither  we  went,  knowing  only 
that  conscience  ordered  us  to  go,  how  the 
way  has  opened  before  us.  W^e  have  per- 
ceived that  a  practicable  path  existed  where 
we  had  foreboded  there  would  be  none  ;  have 
discovered  that  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
were  fewer  than  we  had  feared,  or  less  in- 
surmountable ;  and  like  one  who,  pushing 
on  determinedly  into  the  interior  of  a  strange 
country,  the  interior  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  all  burning  desert,  lights  there  upon  green 
bordered  lakes  and  rushing  waterfalls — we 
have  found  guidance  and  succour,  satisfactions 
or  solaces  that  we  had  never  anticipated. 
0,  the  new  and  larger  views  that  have  been 
gained  sometimes  by  rising  to  follow,  in  spite 
of  all  that  threatened,  some  voice  of  duty 
heard ;  by  rising  to  obey  some  one  command- 
ment revealed  to  us,  while  scarcely  sure, 
perhaps,  about  anything  besides.  How  it 
has  brought  with  it  gi'adual  deliverance 
from  perplexities  or  incertitudes  with  which 
we  had  been  troubled,  and  given  us  light 
that  we  had  not,  on  other  matters.  We  have 
seen  then,  as  we  had  not  seen,  what  should 
be  done  next,  what  the  ensuing  course  of 
action  should  be  ;  have  acquired  wider  and 
higher  conceptions  of  duty,  or  caught  sight 
of  principles  of  life  of  which  we  had  no 
glimpse  before.  Go  forward  promptly  against 
w^hatcver  threatens,  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
you  recognise.  Hasten  to  perform  the  task 
that  claims  performance.  That  way  lies  the 
mount  of  vision,  more  vision  and  clearer  : 


Tlie  Slimmer  Pukhrum  rests  in  heaven  above  ; 
Do  tlion,  as  best  thou  mayst,  thy  duty  do  : 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee,  live  and  love  ; 
Some  day  thou  it  shalt  view. 

And  whether  it  was  St.  John's  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Seven  Churches  and 
his  labour  to  promote  them  that  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  open  door  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  illuminations  often 
obtained  through  endeavours  to  minister. 

What  we  need  often,  to  bring  us  revival  and 
exhiliration,  when  "  the  heart  is  sick,  and 
all  the  wheels  of  being  slow,"  or  to  cleanse 
us  for  better  perceiving,  for  healthier  and 
happier  vision,  is  just  to  pour  om-selves  out 
in  some  work  of  service,  in  some  attempt  to 
be  helpful ;  our  view  is  narrower  often,  or 
sadder,  our  sight  dimmer  than  it  would  be, 
were  we  more  pom-ed  out  thus. 

"  After  this,"  St.  John  saw  "  a  door  open 
in  heaven."  Ah  !  but  it  was  no  more  than 
a  dream  of  his,  you  say.  True,  yet  the 
dreams  of  a  soul  intent  on  difl'using  good, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  man,  are  wiser  often 
than  the  doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  self- 
centred,  or  of  those  who  stand  pondering, 
debating,  speculating  only,  with  foldedhands. 
The  former  are  more  likely  to  reflect,  in 
their  imaginings  the  thoughts  of  God.  And 
if  the  Apostle's  mystic  dream  is  ever  to  be 
realized  for  us,  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  a 
firmer  assurance  of  the  Eternal  and  His 
invisible  kingdom,  or  to  find  a  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  human  existence,  it  will  be,  not 
through  intellectual  growth  or  scientific 
progress,  but  through  the  growth  and  increase 
among  us  of  the  ministering  spirit.  As  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us — His  pangs 
of  compassion.  His  anguish  of  altruistic 
consecration — so  also  will  His  consolation 
abound  in  us,  the  consolation  of  w^hat  He  saw 
and  was  persuaded  of  concerning  the  unseen. 

Are  we  craving  a  glimpse  of  something  that 
shall  inspire  us  with  more  hope  for  the  future 
of  society,  a  sign  of  some  better  and  more 
perfect  state  to  come,  a  promise  of  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  suffering  and  evil  ? 
The  glimpse,  it  seems  to  me,  is  afforded,  the 
sign  appears,  the  promise  is  written,  in  the 
deepening  and  extension  of  the  philanthropic 
sentiment,  in  the  development  of  pity  and 
sympathy,  of  moral  impatience  and  indig- 
nation that  marks  our  age.  All  great 
reforms,  aU  solutions  of  vexing  social 
problems  have  sprung  from  hence.  Our 
passionate  prayers  and  tears  indicate  our 
destiny.  In  our  o"v\ti  dissatisfactions, 
waxing  keener  and  stronger,  we  may  behold, 
if  we  will,  "  a  door  set  open  in  heaven." 


EVENING. 

"PvAYLIGHT  fadetli  o'er  the  mountains, 

Purple  shadows  veil  the  sea, 
Fleecy  mists  so  soft  and  tender 

Kiss  the  landscape  lovingly. 
Nature  now  is  hushed  in  silence, 

Like  a  child  whose  weary  eyes, 
Tired  with  the  passing  pageant, 

Sink  to  sleep  when  daylight  dies. 

Lo,  the  silver  moon  appeareth 

From  her  throne  in  azure  pale, 
One  by  one  her  starry  courtiers 

Glisten  forth  in  shining  mail. 
Far  aw^ay  faint  streaks  of  amber 

Quiver  in  the  fading  west, 
Thus  the  day,  its  farewell  taking, 

Leaves  the  earth  in  peace  to  rest. 

ARNOLD  H.  HOOLE. 
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BETWEEN  Tunis  and  Kef  the  country  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
of  its  most  distant  horizon.  The  ordinary 
standard  of  eye  measurement  is  useless. 
Fifty  miles  is  as  ten,  and  ten  within  an 
hour's  walk. 

The  landscape  is  covered  with  stubbly  grass 
and  prickly  scrub-wood,  broken  here  and 
there  by  clumps  of  palm,  acacia,  wild  pear, 
and  sycamore,  and  here  and  there  wdth 
clusters  of  miserable  hovels,  white  in  the 
bright  sun,  yet  little  better  than  dustbins  of 
garbage  on  which  cocks  and  hens  of  strange 
anatomy  find  their  living.  Sbeep  are  the 
most  cultivated  cattle,  and  goats  the  next. 
Far  from  any  habitation,  solitary  shepherds 
may  be  seen  dozing  and  dreaming  their 
all-alike  days  away  by  nibbling  flocks,  which 
seem  especially  to  like  the  short  grass  which 
marks  the  spot  where  acres  of  a  buried  city 
lie.  Now  and  then  the  traveller  passes  a 
caravan  of  camels  making  its  slow  way  from 
some  market  of  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
silently  moving  through  the  vast  solitudes 
as  the  vision  of  a  dream  :  now  a  company  of 
most     pitiable 


beggars 


diseased-lookmg 


objects,  who  in  England   would  have  been 
in   hospital ;    then   a   rich    merchant    and 
train   on   horseback,    or    a    hideous    saint 
masquerading  piety,  or  a  wild -looking  soldier 
with   a  musket   slung   from    his    shoulder 
behind  him,  on  his  way  a  messenger  for 
sheik  to  a  pasha — everybody  save  the  beggars 
looking  straight  before  them  as  we  pass,  as  il 
walking  in  sleep,  the  camel- drivers  alone  ex 
changing  a  word  as  they  pass,  and  all  giving 
to  the  boundlessness  of  the  landscape  the  aii 
of  another  world.  Nowhere  can  the  Europear 
so  near  to  his  own  country  realise  a  life  sc 
far  from  it.     It  might  be  in  another  planet— 
across  the  depths  of  space  rather  than  acrosf 
a  narrow  sea,  on  the  nearest  neighbouring 
continent.     Every  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  th( 
road,  wherever   a   spring  of  water  may  b( 
found,   are   pitched   clusters   of  what   ma} 
fairly  stand  for  "  the  tents  of  Israel,"  sucl 
dwellings  as  Abraham,  and  Lot,  and  Jacol 
dwelt  in.     Forming   four  sides  of  an  inne:{ 
square,  ten  or  twenty  families  dwell,  each  in  i 
low  canvas  house,  the  colour  of  the  dark  sail 
cloth  familiar  in  the  sails  of  our  English  fish 
ing  boats.  Each  dwelling  is  formed  by  raisin| 
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the  large  clotli  in  tlie  middle  by  a  long,  level 
pole,  supported  at  each  end  by  a  seven-foot 
upright;  the  pole  acting  as  a  kind  of  roof-treo, 
the  edges  of  the  canvas  resting  on  the  grass. 
Their  shape  is  that  of  a  long  roof,  with  the 
eaves  on  the  ground.  Within  the  square  are 
yoke-oxen  and  a  plough,  an  arrow  and  a 
threshing-floor,  such  as  were  in  use  when 
Jacob  dwelt  in  Goshen,  a  stand  of  nauskets, 
hens  and  chickens  and  milch  goats,  one  or 
two  brick  pits  used  for  ovens,  heated  with 
"the  grass  which  to-day  is,"  a  mill  for 
"  two  women  "  to  grind  corn,  and  a  herd  of 
half-naked  jolly  boys  and  girls  and  quite 
naked  babies.  "Within  are  clothes-chests, 
pots  and  -pans,  and  quite  lovely  antique 
lamps,  which  are  after  the  fashion  of  those 
with  which  Pharaoh's  daughter  lighted  her- 
self to  bed. 

The  men  labour  in  fields  far  and  near, 
choosing  their  land  as  Lot  did :  the  world 
seems  before  them  ;  all  they  have  to  pay  for 
it  is  the  tax  of  the  Bey  and  the  tribute  to 
the  shcik. 

Of  the  outside  world  they  know  nothing 
save  from  the  travelling  story-teller,  who, 
for  a  night's  refreshment  and  repose,  relates 
to  them  events  of  the  day  and  scenes  of 
history.  He  moves  on  at  dawn,  and  they 
turn  to  gossip  over  his  stories  as  they  make 
their  butter  and  bake  their  cakes,  or  rest 
in  the  heat  of  noon  in  the  shadow  with 
their  ploughs.  And  here  many  of  them, 
without  ever  seeing  a  builded  house,  marry 
and    are   given    in    marriage,    and    laugh. 


and  labour,  and  die.  They  have  great 
love  of  their  young  children,  and  their 
chief  recreation  is  to  play  games  with  them 
and  romp. 

The  husbandry  of  the  country  is  surely 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  patriarchs.  A 
small  grotesque  plough,  which  only  scratches 
the  earth,  is  dragged  by  a  camel,  an  ass,  or 
a  goat  and  an  ass,  and  buckwheat  and  maize 
are  sown  on  the  turned-up  soil  without 
more  ado.  Every  third  year  the  ploughed 
field  is  left  to  grow  grass,  which  is  its  only 
"  manure."  IJadly  as  the  land  is  cultivated, 
it  yields  a  wonderful  return. 

The  foliage  of  the  country  indicates  a  rich 
soil,  and  suggests  the  long-gone  days  when 
Tunis  was  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Dates,  figs,  apricots,  and 
peaches  abound  everywhere.  Architecture 
and  agriculture  alike  give  the  oppressive 
sense  of  a  country  in  decay. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  aspect  of  every 
country  where  Mahommedanism  and  the 
Turk  reigns.  In  parts  the  country  is  well 
watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Mejerdah. 

Here  and  there  the  road  climbs  through 
winding  and  difficult  mountain  paths,  with 
now  and  then  steep  flights  of  stairs,  and 
excavated  rocks — wliich  are  surely  traces  of 
some  other  than  lazy  Moorish  cixilisation. 
The  hills  are  the  outer  works  of  the  Atlas 
range.  Elsewhere,  too,  are  seen  signs  of 
a  hardier  race  having  been  in  the  land  than 
those  which  inhabit  it  now.  Here  and 
there  is  a  dolmen  or  cromlech,  which  the 
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goatherd  and  his  flock  make  a  shadow  from 
the  heat,  with  no  human  creature  for  miles 
around,  and  no  sound  but  the  bleat  of  the 
goat,  or  the  distant  bell  of  a  jDassing  camel, 
to  break  the  immense  silence  the  whole  year 
round.  They  seem  to  be  scenes  in  a  dream, 
or  pictures  in  a  book. 

With  integrity,  freedom,  and  industry  the 
land  might  be  a  paradise.  There  are  in 
the  country  vast  springless  wastes  of  sand, 
into  which  the  feet  sink,  liable  to  heat- 
storms,  seeming  to  fall  suddenly  out  of  the 
sky  on  one  margin  of  it  and  as  suddenly  to 
rise  into  it  again  on  the  other,  meanwhile 
carrying  up  clouds  of  swirling  sand,  scooping 
out  deep  gullies  and  raising  high  mounds. 
Motion  is  difficult,  and  breathing  becomes 
almost  impossible  in  these  storms,  and  man 
and  beast  sometimes  drop  and  perish  in 
them.  But  the  northern  regions  have 
evidently  a  rich  soil,  capable  of  supplying 
food  for  ten  times  its  own  population.  Sucli 
is  the  country  between  Tunis  and  Kef,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  city  comes  in  view  lying  in  a  hollow 
of  a  hilly  region,  bare  of  trees,  as  the  road 


bends  over  a  brow  to  the  north — a  white 
blaze  in  the  bright  sunlight  spread  out  upon 
the  surrounding  February  green.  At  the 
distance  there  is  a  brightness  and  a  clean- 
ness that  makes  it  seem  a  well-kept  city — 
at  least  to  eyes  that  are  accustomed  to 
associate  even  in  the  distance  a  misty, 
murky  look  with  ill-kept  and  dirty  places. 
But  distance  gone,  the  place  assumes  a 
totally  different  appearance — deserted  streets, 
ruined  houses,  dust,  filth,  and  garbage  ; 
labyrinths,  and  flights  of  steps,  and  open 
spaces,  and  courts  and  arches,  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  great  house  decorated  with 
mosaics  in  brilliant  colours,  a  carved  open- 
worked  balustraded  gallery  supported  by 
brackets  in  arabesques,  giving  the  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  power  within,  if  it  be  still 
there  !  For  the  whole  air  of  the  place  is  as  of 
a  city  abandoned  after  a  siege — a  vast 
necropolis,  ghastly  with  unlaid  sheeted  dead 
— silence,  solitude,  ruins,  with  weird  figures 
flitting  about  among  the  keepers  of  the 
tombs. 

The  feeling  is  little  bVoken  at  the  Governor's 
house,  where  stands  the  highly  picturesque 
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soldiery  of  the  country,  sentinels  of  the  gate, 
sitting  on  the  ground  or  lolling  within  the 
gateway  in  attitudes  of  reflection.  In  the 
Governor's  guard,  variety  of  height,  gait, 
rags,  and  arms  seem  to  he  the  principal 
pride. 

Not  far  away  lies  a  dead  and  rotting 
camel,  wdiich  the  useful  vultures  are  bit  by 
bit  demolishing.  The  roadway  is  steep 
and  stony  as  a  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
river,  banked  on  either  side  with  walls 
cracked,  tumbling,  and  fallen,  as  if  built 
to  confine  its  winter  torrents  and  de- 
molished by  them.  They  are  houses,  and 
ruins  of  houses. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  sleepy,  savage, 
stupid  aspect.  They  stand  about  the 
streets,  squat  behind  trays  of  bread  they  are 
selling,  and  vegetables  and  rubbishy-looking 
earthenware,  and  ironmongery,  in  holes  in 
the  walls,  standing  for  our  shops,  and  under 
awnings  and  archways.  The  children, 
unlike  the  children  of  the  tent  in  the  open 
country,  look  ill-nourished  and  blotched; 
and  age  is  all  wizened  and  haggish.  On 
everybody  is  the  sullenness  and  silence  of 
a  prison.  Clothing  is  scanty  and  filthy. 
People  exist,  not  live. 

Here  is  a  camel  crouched,  chewing  the 
cud  while  its  gaunt  driver  is  stretched  in  a 
corner    close   by  asleep.     The    place   is   a 


sepulchre,  a  labyrinth  of  tombs,  faint  with 
smells,  fetid  with  garbage,  ghastly  with 
spectral  figures  disappearing  silently  around 
corners. 

Here,  as  in  aU  Tunisian  cities,  Jews  exist 
everywhere,  with  the  same  features  and  the 
same  vocation  as  in  our  own  land.  From 
the  days  Avhen  they  instinctively  chose  rather 
to  be  called  Israelites  than  Abrahamites, 
they  have  been  money-makers.  With  the 
craft  of  serpents,  and  with  their  cruelty,  they 
have  lent  and  changed  money.  They  are 
splendid  supplanters.  They  make  their 
riches  out  of  others'  ruin.  They  are  held  in 
contempt,  here  as  everywhere — which  here, 
as  everywhere,  they  endure  for  gold.  They 
live  in  their  own  quarter,  feared  and 
derided. 

Some  trade  is  done  with  the  African 
Ulterior.  Stuffs,  and  arms,  and  pottery  are 
exchanged  for  hides,  gums,  and  ivory,  and  for 
slaves.  Slavery  exists  here  in  its  oldest  and 
least  objectionable  form  ;  yet  is  it  a  cruel  and 
degrading  institution.  Frequent  caravans 
to  the  capital  pass  through  the  place  with 
merchandise  for  Europe  and  the  East. 

Here  and  there  among  the  ruins  varieties 
of  the  cactus  tribe  and  palm  lift  their 
drabbisli  greenery  into  the  still,  hot  air. 
As  everywhere,  everything  is  worse  in  cities 
here  than  it  is  in   the    country — manners, 
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character,  hospitality,  religion ;  even  the  air 

of  heaven,  the  very  sunshine,  is  laden  with 

pestilent  odours  and  pestilence.     For  flowers 

there    is  filth ;    and   for   people,   hags   and 

spectres    among   adults,    and   scald-headed 

rags    and    bones    for   children.     Even   the 

skies,     so     fair,     as     the     year     advances 

become    ovens.      At    times   it    is    too    hot 

to    stand,    to    speak,    to    think,    to    sleep. 

All    energies    of  mind  and  body  melt  out 

at   every  pore,   and  com-se  down   the   face 

in  springs  running  by  the  neck  into  rivers 

over  the  body ;    every  rag  upon  you  is  as 

wet  as  if  immersed  in  a  bath.      The  couch 

on    which    you    lie    becomes   full,    like    a 

full  sponge.      Despite  the  oven  you  are  in, 

nothing  becomes  dry.     The  heat  turns  you 

into  perpetual  springs  of  water,  which  you 

feel   coursing  like  surface  veins  over  every 

limb  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  meetmg  in 

your  couch  as  a  reservoir.      Handkerchiefs 

and    towels   as   well    as    clothing    become 

charged  with  moisture  until  they  will  absorb 

no  more.     Thirst  is  intolerable.     The  water 

you  would  quench  it  by  is  hot.     You  fling  it 

to  the  ground,  which  is  instantly  dry  a.gain. 

You  move  to  another  bed  ;  it  makes  your 

moist  clothes  scorch  you.     You  languidly  fan 

yourself ;  the  air  is  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace. 

Nobody  speaks.      Everybody  lies  as  if  dead. 

Nobody    speaks — only   now  and  then,   one 

faintly  gasps,  "Oh,  isn't  it  awful  I  "     The 

head  throbs  like  a  hammer.     Every  vein  is  a 

pulse.      Outside  your  house  not  a  sound  is 

heard,  not  a  voice.    The  city  seems  deserted, 

a  city  of  the  dead.    Under  such  circumstances 

it    is    not    difficult    to    dream    of    oneself 

motionless  of  a  plague,  abandoned  to  fate 

by  all  those  who   had  yet  strength  to  fly. 

The  thermometer  showed  115°  Fahrenheit. 

You  ai'e  in  the  shade,  almost  in  the  dark, 
within  thick  walls  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  its  roof  screened  with  awnings,  its 
"wdndows  screened  with  Venetians,  every 
opening  open.  Through  the  doorway  may 
be  seen  the  air  by  the  ground  of  the  court- 
yard quivering  with  heat  as  if  off  the  top  of 
a  stove. 

Towards  evening  the  temperature  subsides, 
but  even  the  smnmer  night  is  never  cool, 
save  to  those  inured  to  heat.  Upon  their  roofs, 
in  their  long  white  caics  folding  loosely  round 
their  heads,  the  natives  sleep  in  the  heat  of  an 
English  July  noon,  and  call  it  cool.  They 
place  a  wooden  block,  hollowed  a  little,  under 
their  head,  and  a  cruise  of  water  by  it,  and 
lie  profoundly  still  upon  their  mats  till  da^vn, 
where  an  Englishman  would  toss  fevered 
and  gasping. 


Yet  they  know  here  a  bit  of  winter.  Snow 
sometimes  falls ;  and  frost  at  tunes  almost 
turns  water,  which  in  summer  is  boiling,  into 
ice.  The  breath  of  winter  is  brief,  and  the 
sky  and  air  while  clear  are  magnificently 
clear.  A  winter  in  Tunis,  as  facilities  for 
travel  are  increased,  and  European  con- 
veniences are  multiplied,  will  not  be  an 
unfamiliar  thing  for  the  jaded  slaves  of  our 
busy  English  civilization  to  spend. 

The  population  is  Moor,  Arab,  Berber,  and 
Jew.  The  Moor  rules,  the  Arab  wanders, 
the  Berber  fights,  the  Jew  lends  money. 
The  Moor  owns  the  city,  the  Arab  the 
wilderness,  the  Berber  the  mountains — wild 
rebel  fellows  who  own  no  power  but  muskets 
and  "  saints."  Saints  are  more  to  them 
than  sheik  or  Sultan. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  that  which 
is  common  to  all  people  of  Mahommedan 
religion,  either  as  its  product  or  as  a  condition 
of  its  reception,  or  probably  both — turbulent, 
intolerant,  irreconcilable,  inaccessible  to 
mercy;  in  their  peace  sensual  as  monkeys, 
in  their  wars  savage  as  wolves.  They  are 
liars  and  thieves  by  profession.  The  Moors, 
who  hold  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the 
country,  represent  law  and  order,  and  the 
leech  fimctions  of  the  State.  The  rest,  who 
are  Ishmaelites — who  rove,  needing  little, 
and  getting  it  by  their  sword — live  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government  so  long  as 
they  do  not  rob  the  rich,  and  duly  pay  up 
their  tribute  of  taxes  and  tithes  for  priest 
and  bey. 

These  different  races  are  united  in  a 
common  fanaticism.  They  meet  in  the  same 
mosque  and  worship  a  god  who  is  the 
exaggeration  of  their  own  natures .  He  hates 
as  they  do,  and  demands  his  tribute  from  the 
weak.  He  is  strong,  and  has  a  heaven  for 
his  friends,  and  a  dungeon  of  oblivion  and 
misery  for  his  enemies.  He  has  the  keys  of 
Paradise,  and  preserves  a  peculiarly  acrid 
hatred  to  Christians.  They  are  indoctrinated 
with  this  idea  of  God  by  their  teachers. 
Modern  incursions  of  Christians  as  equals  in 
the  civil  law  have  aroused  priests  and  school- 
masters to  zealous  revival  of  the  creeds 
Avhich  a  few  centuries  ago  made  galley- 
slaves  of  all  Nazarenes  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  While  children,  they  are  taught  to 
hate  even  commerce  with  the  "  infidel." 
Unbelief  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  sin. 
It  is  instilled  into  them  that  to  have 
"  no  dealings  "  with  men  who  worship  not  as 
they  do  is  high  service  to  God,  ensuring 
years  of  bliss  hereafter.  They  are  made  to 
see  faith  as  scoffing  at  a  Christian.     Lying, 
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theft,  rapine,  and  murder  are  left  unassailed  ; 
courtesy,  chanty,  communion — these  with  a 
Christian  are  the  only  deadly  sins. 

It  is  the  "  mosque  and  the  priesthood  iu 
danger "  that  girds  these  Tunisian  eccle- 
siastics to  their  spiritual  warfare.  Only  hy 
exclusiveness  can  the  Diana  of  the  Mahom- 


mcdans  be  prcsen'ed  from  destruction  and  its 
ministers  be  continued  in  their  livings.  They 
are  protectionists  against  all  foreign  en- 
lightenment. Their  religion,  resting  as  it  does 
on  general  ignorance  and  superstition,  stands 
or  falls  with  their  continuance.  They  are  a 
line  of  sentinels  guarding  things  as  they  are 
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against  the  dangers  of  enlightenment.  The 
secular  authorities  are  with  them.  They,  too, 
suspect  the  influence  of  Christendom,  and 
vaguely  fear  the  destruction  of  their  empire 
by  its  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
and  the  existence  of  rulers  for  nations — not 
of  nations  for  rulers. 

Still,  there  is  too  much  colour  given  to  the 
objections  of  priests  and  rulers  to  Christianity. 
The  so-called  Christian  drinks  wine,  and 
smokes  cigars,  and  despises  the  simpler 
table  of  the  jNIahommedan  for  the  prodigal 
meals  of  the  European — so,  at  least,  does  the 


travelling  European,  which  is  another  name 
for  "  Christian,"  Avith  whom  he  exchanges 
ideas  and  salutations  as  he  passes. 

It  is  one  of  the  inevitables,  that  the  first 
"  Christian  "  representatives  everywhere  are 
reckless  commercial  adventurers  and  wealthy 
travellers.  The  disciples  of  Jesus — alas  ! 
these  are  no  longer  the  "  people  called 
Christians."  To  the  Tunisian,  all  manner  of 
unclean  persons — French,  Italian,  German, 
aU  are  Christians  ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  "missions"  to 
Mahommedans. 


English 


A   CHINAMAN'S   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 

By  the  Kev.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON. 


ONE  of  the  oddest,  but  certainly  not  the 
least  useful,  of  Sunday  Schools  is  that 
established  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chinese  resident  in  that  city.  It  is  attended 
by  150  of  them,  all  of  whom  are  lads  or  men, 
and  it  is  taught  by  150  teachers,  all  of 
Avhom,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions, 
are  women. 

John  Chinaman  has  his  own  ideas  on 
school  matters,  and  he  sticks  to  them.  He 
demands,  in  the  first  place,  a  lady  teacher. 
Men  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  gettmg 
pupils  and  never  succeed  in  keeping  them 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  school 
recently  a  gentleman  had  a  Chinaman  told 
off  to  him.  It  was  a  game  of  bo-peep. 
When  the  would-be  master  appeared  the 
Chinaman  disappeared,  and  when,  by  any 
chance,  the  former  absented  himself  the 
latter  was  in  his  place  waiting  to  be  taught. 
One  day  the  Chinaman  told  this  teacher, 
"I  don't  like  he-teachers."  At  last  a  lady 
was  found  for  him,  and  he  was  never  known 
to  miss  a  Sunday  again.  Amongst  lady 
teachers  too  these  strange  Sunday  scholars 
have  preferences.  Those  that  are  blonde 
are  invariably  the  greater  favourites.  Then 
a  Chinaman  demands  a  teacher  all  to  him- 
self ;  nothing  less  will  suffice  him.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  make  a  class  even  of  two 
lads,  both  absent  themselves.  Jealousy  and 
intolerance  in  this  matter  are  carried  to 
absurd  lengths.  A  teacher,  for  example,  is 
absent  one  day  and  has  not  provided  a 
substitute  and  her  pupil  therefore  is  sitting 
having  nothing  to  do.  If  another  teacher 
near    the    hapless    youth    says    one   word 


to  him  her  own  pupil  resents  it.  Instantly 
he  will  shut  his  book  and  fold  his  arms,  and 
refuse  to  go  on  imtil  his  teacher  again 
devotes  to  him  her  whole  attention.  As 
one  said,  "  I  want  a  whole  woman  teacher 
or  none." 

The  dress  of  the  Chinese  and  the  way  the 
school  is  arranged  make  it  a  very  picturesque 
sight.  Teachers  and  scholars  do  not  sit 
opposite  each  other  as  with  us,  but  side  by 
side.  There  are  thus  long  rows  of  Chinamen 
and  ladies,  alternating  the  one  with  the  other, 
running  down  the  room.  All  the  Chinese 
are  more  or  less  in  native  costume ;  those 
who  have  recentlv  entered  the  school,  the 
freshmen,  are  completely  so.  They  have 
sandals,  gorgeously  coloured  silk  gowns,  and 
long  pig-tails  hanging  down  their  backs. 
As,  however,  they  become  Christianised, 
they,  bit  by  bit,  put  oft'  their  own  and  adopt 
the  Western  dress.  First  the  sandals  are 
discarded  for  boots,  then  the  silk  gown  for  a 
cloth  coat,  and  finally  the  pig-tail  is  arranged 
in  a  coil  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  concealed 
under  the  coat,  or  cut  off.  As,  however, 
this  last  operation  debars  a  Chinaman  from 
ever  returning  to  his  native  land  very  few 
resort  to  it.  In  the  school  there  are  pupils 
in  all  stages  of  dress  and  hair  transformation, 
and  it  is  possible  from  this  alone  to  tell  how 
long  the  pupil  has  been  under  instruction. 
And  if  in  the  street  one  meets  a  Chinaman 
in  a  black  suit  with  kid  gloves  and  a  silk  hat, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  passed  through 
the  catechumen's  stage  altogether,  and  is  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church. 

The  first  difficulty  a  teacher  meets  with 
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in  her  work  arises  from  lier  inability  to 
distinguish  one  Chinaman  from  another. 
All  the  scholars,  old  and  young,  look  as  alike 
to  her  as  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  she  cannot 
recognise  her  own  pupil.  But  by-and-by, 
as  a  shepherd  knows  his  flock,  she  comes 
to  know  them.  Individual  differences 
appear  and  she  begins  to  wonder  how  she 
could  ever  mistake  one  for  another.  A 
second  diiiiculty  is  that  of  language.  As  a 
rule.  Chinamen  on  entering  the  school  do 
not  know  a  word  of  English,  nor  do  their 
teachers  know  a  word  of  Chinese.  Each 
lady  has  therefore  to  do  her  best  by  means 
of  pictures  and  gestures  to  get  an  idea  into 
her  pupil's  head.  What  language  she  does 
use  is  English,  and  thus  her  pupils  acquire 
that  tongue.  A  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  and  of  English  are  thus  taught 
simultaneously.  "When  a  Chinaman  can 
read  his  own  language,  which  only  a  few  of 
them  can  do,  his  progress  is  easier,  as  the 
text  for  the  day  is  "WTitten  up  on  the  black- 
board in  English  and  Chinese,  and  an 
advanced  scholar  acts  as  interpreter.  Also 
the  New  Testaments  in  the  school  are 
printed  in  both  languages  in  parallel 
columns. 

At  first  a  Chinese  pupil  appears  stupid ; 
he  seems  incapable  of  understanding  what  is 
said.  But  when  once  one  idea  gets  fixed  in 
his  mind  a  second  enters  more  easily.  Yery 
soon  every  trace  of  want  of  intelligence  dis- 
appears, and  he  becomes  an  apt  scholar, 
learning  with  facility.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  is  anxious  and  diligent,  no 
pupil  in  any  school  in  England  could  be 
more  so.  The  school  lasts  two  hours  and 
during  that  time  he  suffers  nothing  to  draw 
away  his  attention  from  his  lessons.  Also, 
he  is  never  absent  from  the  school,  and  he  is 
never  late  for  it.  Indeed  if  a  teacher  is  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  school  before  the 
time,  her  Chinaman  soon  learns  the  fact 
and  goes  early  too,  hoping  to  have  a  longer 
lesson  ;  and  if  a  teacher  will  remain  after 
closing  time  to  teach  him  he  will  gladly  wait 
also.  This  anxiety  to  learn  and  regularity 
of  attendance  are  the  more  remarkable  and 
commendable  when  one  considers  that  these 
poor  fellows  are  all  hard  worldng  men. 
They  are  washermen  and  ironers.  All  the 
week  they  are  in  their  laundries,  and  Satur- 
day is  their  busiest  day.  Many  of  them  even 
work  all  Saturday  night,  and  the  light  of 
Sunday  morning  looks  in  upon  them  before 
they  have  finished. 

These  Chinamen  are  grateful  for  the 
instruction  they  receive,    and  they  do  not 


fail  to  show  their  feelings.  This  they  do  in 
an  especial  manner  each  New  Year's  Day 
(Chinese  style),  Avhon  they  invite  their 
teachers  to  a  soiree.  The  invitation  par- 
takes of  a  good  deal  of  formality.  Each 
Chinaman,  dressed  in  his  best  and  driving  in 
a  carriage,  calls  personally  upon  his  teacher 
on  this  mission,  announcing  by  a  messenger 
some  time  before  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
he  intends  calling.  The  soiree  is  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  The  best  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners in  Boston  receive  the  contract  for 
the  table.  No  expense  is  spared.  The 
place  is  gay  with  Chinese  mats,  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, feather  fans,  and  other  articles 
from  the  Celestial  Empire.  These  have 
been  all  imported  to  be  given  to-night  as 
presents  to  the  teachers.  Each  receives  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  gift,  which  she  is 
expected  to  use  or  wear  throughout  the 
evening  ;  and  many  pupils  give  presents  of 
boxes  of  delicious  tea.  At  this  soiree  a 
Chinese  band  is  in  attendance,  which  is 
not  an  unmixed  pleasure.  Some  of  their 
musical  mstruments,  such  as  their  banjoes 
and  violins,  which  are  as  small  as  plates 
or  saucers,  are  pleasant  enough,  but  then- 
cymbals,  which  have  the  diameter  of 
carnage  wheels,  are  ear  splitting.  There  is 
no  possible  melody  in  their  tunes.  All  their 
smaller  instruments  are  covered  with  the 
skius  of  snakes. 

The  teachers  return  the  banquet  com- 
pliment, and  also  visit  their  scholars  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  year.  Their  houses  con- 
sist usually  of  only  two  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  the  Chinaman  sleeps  and  cooks  and 
washes,  and  in  the  other  he  irons  and 
receives  customers  and  visitors.  On  entering 
this  latter  room  the  teacher  sees  all  the 
pictures  and  cards  she  has  ever  given  her 
pupil  hung  up  in  conspicuous  places  on  the 
walls.  She  is  received  with  evident  delight, 
but  all  the  same  the  Chinaman  does  not  stop 
working.  That  goes  on  as  if  she  were  not 
there.  She  sees  him  turn  his  mouth  into  a 
watering  pot,  which  he  can  do  with  dexterity. 
When  the  piece  of  linen  he  is  ironing  is  too 
dry  he  takes  a  big  mouthful  of  water  from  a 
pot  beside  him,  holds  the  garment  up  before 
his  face,  and  squirts  the  water  all  over  it. 
The  laundries  are  clean,  bright,  and  orderly. 
System  and  method  are  distinct  traits  of 
Chinese  character.  In  counting  he  uses 
little  discs  of  wood  ;  these  to  his  mind 
represent  cents.  When  a  sum  of  money  is 
given  him  he  strings  on  a  wire  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  discs.  He  then  takes  off 
as  many  as  his  bill  amounts  to  when  the 
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balance  left  tells  liim  the  change  he  has  to 
return. 

The  results  of  this  Sunday  School  are 
satisfactory.  Many  Chinamen  obtain  at  it 
their  first  intelligent  ideas  of  God  and  sin, 
and  of  the  Saviour's  work,  and  not  a  few 
become  simple-minded  Christians.  Their 
lives  are  outwardly  blameless  ;  they  do  not 
drink,  they  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form, 
and  happily  there  is  little  or  no  opium 
eating.  The  boast  which  I  have  often 
heard  an  old  Highlander  long  resident  in 
Boston  make,  but  which,  alas,  can  be  made 
truthfully  no  longer,  "  that  a  prison  lock  was 
never  yet  turned  upon  a  Scotchman,"  could 
certainly  be  made  by  any  Chinaman  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  There  are  over  j&ve 
hundred  of  them  in  Boston,  yet  not  one  of 
them  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  prison  cell. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  there  is  only  one 
Chinese  woman  in  the  city.  These  China- 
men shun  the  cemetery  as  they  do  the 
prison.  As  is  well  known,  they  like  to  be 
buried  in  their  own  land,  and  so,  like  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  they  always  arrange  that  when 
they  die  their  bones  shall  be  carried  home. 

When  a  teacher  is  abroad  the  pupil  gener- 
ally keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  a  Chinaman's  English,  and 


also  of  his  religious  notions,  I  transcribe  a 
letter  which  a  fi-iend  here  has  put  into  my 
hands.  Though  the  language  is  not  unlike 
Artemus  Ward's,  I  hope  it  does  not  quite 
obscure  to  the  reader's  mind  the  thought. 
The  spelling  is  perfect,  and  the  handwriting 
beautiful : — 

East  Cambridge,  Boston,  30th  January,  1888. 

My  Dear  Teacher, 

It  is  some  time  since  I  heard  from  you, 
perhaps  you  did  not  receive  my  last  letter, 
for  I  did  and  send  you  letter  from  the 
England  that  day  of  December  before  I  did 
received  your  letter.  And  I  did  had  a  teacher 
about  three  weeks  ago  from  at  the  school  be  there 
also,  and  Sunday  afternoon  at  half  past  two 
o'clock  I  will  go  be  there  to  the  Sunday  school 
every  Sunday,  but  I  will  try  to  learning  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  learning  to  believe  the  Son 
of  God  almost  time  for  the  Christian.  Oh  my 
dear  friend  and  teacher,  but  I  could  tell  you  what 
kind  the  Book  for  I  learn  now  be  at  the  school 
and  shall  although  will  be  I  learning  of  the  Bible 
and  the  New  Testament  of  the  school  to  read 
every  Sunday,  but  I  am  be  manly  could  learn 
anything  yet.  I  hope  the  God  forgive  my  sin 
away  to  do,  it  is  about  good  thing  hoping  of  God 
blessing,  and  to  learn  to  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
knosvledge  and  beside  this  to  believe  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  at  the  Christian  by  and  by  at  be 
there.     Hoping  you  will  excuse  me, 

I  remain,  your  truly  friend, 

MoY  GuE  Louie. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.— MARY  OLRIG'S  DARK  DAYS. 

TO  Eab  Bethune,  with  a  dismal  secret 
corrupting  in  his  own  heart,  tainting 
every  thought  with  suspicion,  and  every 
feeling  with  doubt,  it  could  never  have 
occurred  as  possible  that  Lewis  Crawford 
and  Mary  Olrig  had  met  for  the  first  time  in 
London  only  an  hour  or  two  before  he  saw 
them  walking  together  in  the  twilight. 

Yet  this  was  the  simple  fact.  During 
the  weeks,  growing  on  into  months,  since 
Mary  had  entered  on  her  duties  in  the 
great  city,  she  had  passed  through  that 
experience  which  more  than  any  other 
shapes  the  character  and  destiny  of  the 
individual  undergoing  it. 

She  had  been  alone  with  God.  Not 
merely  alone,  as  any  of  us  may  be  left,  with 
settled  skies,  above  us  and  the  stream  of 
circumstance  flowing  gently  past  us.  But 
alone  with  Him   in   the  darkness  and  the 


storm — the  old  chart  of  life  lost,  the  familiar 
landmarks  perished,  no  future  haven  in  sight, 
the  very  richness  and  delicacy  of  the  gifts 
with  which  lier  nature  was  freighted,  only 
serving  to  imperil  it  the  more  in  the  rough 
billows  by  which  it  was  buffeted. 

Hers  was  a  touching  enough  position  if 
looked  at  even  from  the  outside.  A  young 
girl  of  an  age  when  the  daughters  of  the 
wealthy — be  it  so  rightly  or  wrongly — are 
still  wrapped  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
shadows  and  steepnesses  of  life,  Mary  stood 
in  the  wide  world  with  no  kindred  save  an 
aged  grandmother,  herself  dependent  on  a 
pittance  that  would  die  with  her,  and  which 
even  now,  thrown  out  of  the  lowly  shelter 
which  it  had  hitherto  sustained,  woiild  do  but 
little  without  the  charity  of  kindly  neigh- 
bom-s  like  the  Bairds.  And  Mary  was  set  to 
toil  for  daily  bread  in  engrossing  mechanical 
labour,  among  unknown  and  unchosen 
companions,  with  no  prospect  of  change  or 
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release — nay,  rather  ■with  the  fear  that 
change  or  release  might  befal  her  against 
her  will. 

But  when  to  these  outward  conditions, 
commou,  alas,  to  many  thousands,  it  must 
be  added  that  this  particular  girl  was  of  a 
deeply  loving  and  clinging  nature,  to  whom 
true  and  tender  domesticities  and  devotions 
were  all  in  all,  their  absence  not  to  be  even 
palliated  by  any  of  the  fripperies  of  dress 
and  flirtation,  amusement  and  variety  which 
serve  as  substitutes  with  natures  of  a  lower 
level  ;  that  she  had  gifts  of  insight  and 
imagination  which  enabled  her  to  realise  her 
position  and  all  its  possibilities  with  the 
graphic  power  of  a  painter  and  the  passion 
and  pathos  of  a  poet  ;  that  she  had,  too, 
that  faculty  of  generalisation  which  argues 
from  the  individual  to  the  mass,  so  that  the 
dumb  agony  and  mystery  of  the  world's  woe 
were  revealed  to  her  in  her  own  suffering, 
while  she  had  a  noble  inability  to  take  refuge 
in  any  hope  which  was  not  of  universal 
application  ;  further,  that  beneath  the 
reserve  of  her  manner  and  the  resolution  of 
her  character,  there  throbbed  a  soul  thrilling 
and  sensitive  to  every  unwary  jostle,  to 
every  cross  wind  of  human  atmosphere ; 
then  one  realizes  that  here  w^as  a  poor  little 
present  day  version  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
himianity,  the  soul  finely  touched  and  yet 
tossed  out  on  roughest  issue,  the  heroic, 
yearning  Prometheus  bound  a  helpless 
%'ictim  on  the  cruel  rock  of  antagonistic 
circumstance. 

0,  how  Mary  loathed  the  daily  task  and 
surrounding  of  her  life.  Years  afterwards  it 
would  return  to  her  as  a  nightmare — the  big, 
bare  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  huge  house 
in  Telegraph  Court,  the  sun  flaring  down 
through  the  dusky  skylights,  the  long  rows 
of  soiled  wooden  desks  dotted  with  machines 
whose  horrid  metallic  clack,  clack,  clack, 
went  on  relentlessly  as  each  machine  was 
worked  by  its  attendant  maiden.  There 
were  at  least  a  hundred  girls  in  that  room  ; 
some  stolidly  absorbed  in  their  functions, 
some  only  too  ready  to  turn  aside  to  furtive 
novel  or  snatch  of  chatter. 

"What  -^dsions  of  green  hill  sides  and 
purling  streams  used  to  haunt  ]\Iary  in  this 
place  which  was  so  dreadful  to  her.  They 
would  ri^e  before  her  like  the  phantasmagoria 
haunting  the  misery  of  the  sea-sick  traveller, 
or  of  him  who  dies  of  thirst  in  a  desert. 

It  was  days,  almost  weeks,  before  she 
■would  allow  her  utter  misery  to  force  itself 
even  on  her  o'vnti  consciousness.  She  bent 
all  her  powers  to  the  skill  she  had  to  acquire, 


and  made  herself  fancy  she  took  some  pride 
in  mastering  it.  The  kindly  lady  super- 
intendent never  passed  her  without  an 
encouraging  word,  the  subordinate  super- 
visors generally  had  a  compliment  attached 
to  their  instructions  and  hints. 

Most  of  the  girls  were  kindly  too,  though 
the  eyes  of  many  were  critical  of  Mary's 
severely  plain  dress,  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
always  regarded  by  smartly  attired  women 
as  an  assumption  of  superiority,  and  resented 
accordingly. 

But  oh,  their  talk — its  frivolity,  its  inanity 
— even  if  there  was  nothing  worse.  Of 
course,  there  were  exceptions,  at  least  to  the 
latter  clause  :  girls  who  sat  steadily  at  their 
machines,  and  when  not  occupied  therewith, 
devoted  themselves  to  crotchet,  or  to  strips 
of  embroidery,  speaking  to  nobody  beyond 
tlic  casual  civilities  of  morning  and  evening 
salutation.  Some  of  these  girls  (the  others 
told  Mary)  were  teachers  in  Sunday  or 
Eagged  schools.  She  looked  at  these  with 
respect,  with  admiration,  but  yet  with  a 
terror  which  she  would  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge to  herself.  Nearly  all  of  them  looked 
so  dull,  so  de-individualised,  so  youthless  ; 
and  yet  of  these,  prosecuting  her  enquiries 
a  little  further,  she  foimd  that  most  of  them 
lived  at  home,  had  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  domestic  interest 
and  such  share  of  household  duties  as  their 
brief  wearied  leisure  would  permit.  But 
they  had  entered  into  their  present  way  of 
life  quite  young,  placed  in  it  by  forecasting 
parents,  with  only  too  much  reason  to  dread 
what  an  uncertain  future  might  hold  for  their 
little  maids.  Then,  being  too  earnest  and 
honest  to  enter  into  or  approve  of  the  tone 
of  things  around  them,  they  had  withdrawn 
into  their  own  little  shells,  and  had  never 
ventured  out  again  without  first  shutting 
their  eyes  and  deafening  their  ears. 

Over  how  much  Mary  wondered  as  she 
watched  them  all,  sitting  at  their  machines 
from  nine  o'clock  till  five,  or  from  ten  till 
six,  or  from  eleven  till  eight !  The  regu- 
lations allowed  this  latitude  in  the  matter  of 
hours,  though,  except  by  special  favour,  it 
was  expected  that  each  period  should  be 
taken  in  rotation  by  each  girl  clerk. 

One  girl  might  be  stout  and  stolid,  the 
sort  of  girl  who  does  what  is  given  her  to 
do,  but  does  not  think  much  about  it,  nor 
about  anything  else.  On  her  right  might  be 
a  flighty  and  pretty  girl,  full  of  frivolous 
chatter,  and  of  that  light  good  humour 
which  somehow  resembles  those  graceful 
creepers  which  are  so  sweet  and  elegant  if 
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well  trimmed  and  supported,  but  wliicli  are 
&o  terribly  apt  to  trail  down  and  wither  in 
the  dust.  On  her  left  might  be  a  prim,  con- 
scientious maiden,  intent  on  her  duty,  but 
narrow  in  her  sympathies  and  interests,  and 
quite  closed  up  in  her  own  self-satisfaction. 
And  beyond  her,  again,  might  be  a  sweet 
face,  with  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  hungering, 
waiting  eyes  like  those  of  a  poor  forgotten 
dog. 

But  what  signified  any  varieties  of 
character  and  constitution  ?  For  each  and 
for  all  there  was  the  same  task,  the  intent 
watching  of  the  little  restless  hand  of  some 
machine  with  clock-like  face,  or  the 
manipulation  of  others,  from  which  exuded 
a  perennial  stream  of  paper  tape  inscribed 
with  cabalistic  dots  and  dashes.  For  all 
that  was  required  of  them,  there  needed  to 
be  as  little  variety  in  the  girls  as  in  the 
machines.  As  in  the  one  so  in  the  other — 
there  might  be  a  shade  of  difference  in  speed 
or  force  ;  but  the  stupidest  girl  or  the  most 
worn  machine  had  to  be  correct,  and  the 
brightest  and  best  could  be  no  more.  One 
of  the  cleverest  girls  was  always  chosen  to 
work  the  instrument  connected  with 
Tattersall's,  the  curious,  quaint,  or  classic 
names  of  horses  requiring  quickness  of 
comprehension  and  correctness  of  ortho- 
graphy. There  she  sat  in  her  wholesome, 
blooming  womanhood,  devoting  her  best 
faculties  to  facilitate  the  doings  of  "  the 
turf." 

To  Mary  Olrig  there  was  ever  present 
the  haunting  question,  "  Could  all  this  be 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ?  "  It  was  not 
the  mere  monotony  or  drudgery  which  started 
the  doubt.  She  had  seen  many  outwardly 
harder  lives  of  women  which  had  never 
raised  this  enquiry  within  her.  The  sight 
of  wives  and  daughters  or  hired  servants  of 
Sutherland  crofters,  digging  potatoes,  shear- 
ing their  scanty  harvests,  or  tending  their 
"  beasts  "  in  wild  wind  and  snow  drift,  had 
only  made  her  admire  their  superior  physical 
vigour  and  prowess.  So  had  the  yellow- 
haired  fishcrwomen,  whom  she  had  seen  in 
Banff  or  Aberdeenshire  toiling  up  steep  cliffs 
beneath  heavy  creels  laden  with  "  halesome 
farin'  "  from  the  sea,  or  even  lending  a  hand 
to  haul  in  a  boat  in  some  creek  of  their  fierce 
coast.  But  then  such,  however  coarsely  clad 
or  roughly  housed,  were  all  serving  wholesome 
and  everlasting  human  needs,  and  living  in 
the  light  of  heaven  and  the  x^eace  and  quiet 
of  nature.  Whereas  this  ceaseless  flashing 
to  and  fro  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  and 
shares,  the  fluctuation  of  market  prices,  the 


winning  and  losing  of  races,  or  even  the 
sudden  crash  of  household  hopes  and  joys, 
seemed  to  Mary  only  a  hurrying  up  of  human 
greed,  anxiety,  and  woe  into  ah  ever  deadlier 
crush  ! 

These  were  questions  which  probably  did 
not  trouble  anybody  else  in  that  wide,  rest- 
less apartment— or  if  in  reality  they  did,  they 
appeared  to  the  other  minds  in  such  different 
guise  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  identify  them.  Mary  ever  afterwards 
remembered  a  certain  little  dialogue  in 
which  she  played  a  part.  It  was  a  sub- 
dued conversation  with  one  of  the  girls 
whose  face  had  attracted  her.  A  tall  pretty 
girl,  who  was  on  good  terms  with  everybody, 
admitted  to  civilities  by  those  of  the  prim, 
severe  type,  yet  by  no  means  withdrawing 
herself  from  exchanging  similar  civilities 
with  those  others  whose  style  of  thought  and 
word  made  Mary  shrink  with  undefined 
dislike  and  terror. 

The  girl  had  told  Mary  her  name  and  her 
little  history  ;  Kate  Joyce  :  father,  a  clerk 
in  a  bank,  often  invalided,  now  might  be 
turned  oft"  any  day ;  would  not  have  a  pension, 
because  he  had  not  been  long  with  his  present 
employers,  the  "house "  which  he  had  served 
from  his  youth  up  having  failed,  and  cast  all 
its  people  adrift.  That  is  to  say,  all  the 
people  who  had  done  its  work,  had  no  share 
in  its  speculations,  and  would  not  have 
gained  by  them  had  they  been  successful. 
There  were  others  who  were  not  turned 
adrift — partners'  wives,  secured  by  timely 
marriage  settlements,  which  kept  up  their 
domestic  establishment  as  snug  and  even 
gorgeous  retreats  for  their  spouses  in  "  mis- 
fortune." But  this  was  not  Kate  Joyce's  own 
innocent  rendering  of  her  family  history. 

She  only  told  Mary  that  it  was  often 
very  dull  at  home  :  poor  father  was  so 
melancholy.  They  had  been  really  afraid 
for  his  mind  once,  when  the  bank  failed. 
It  had  altered  everything  so  completely. 
There  Avas  her  brother,  he  was  going  to  be 
trained  as  a  schoolmaster,  but  that  had  to 
be  stopped.  And  there  was  her  sick  sister, 
she  was  just  going  off  to  the  seaside,  but  that 
had  to  be  stopped  too,  and  when  she  died 
father  got  it  into  his  head  that  if  she  had 
been  able  to  go  she  might  have  been  saved, 
and  then  he  became  dreadful.  Mother  said 
it  was  well  to  be  Lucy,  safe  out  of  all  the 
wears  and  cares  of  such  a  world.  For  her 
own  part,  Kate  thought  it  was  hard  to  die 
young,  but  she  believed  Lucy  would  have 
died  anyhow.  There  were  two  younger 
children,    and   they   had   to   be   kept  from 
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school,  and  mother  taught  them  as  well  as 
she  could  at  home.  It  was  hard  on  mother, 
because  she  had  to  do  all  the  housework 
too,  now  that  Lucy  was  dead  and  Kate  had 
to  go  out  to  work.  They  had  never  kept  a 
servant,  but  they  had  managed  very  nicely 
before. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  not  very  easy  for  Mr. 
Joyce  to  get  another  appointment  ?  "  Mary 
had  remarked. 

"  Easy  !  "  Kate  echoed.  "  Nobody  knows 
how  hard  such  things  are  till  they  are  in 
them.  Of  course  failures  always  liappen  in 
bad  seasons  when  nobody  wants  to  engage 
fresh  clerks.  Father  had  managed  to  save 
a  little  money,  about  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  had  never  smoked,  and  was  a  total 
abstainer,  and  they  had  always  lived  most 
thriftily.  It  must  have  been  very  hard  for 
him  to  take  it  out  poimd  by  pound  for  us  to 
live.  And  the  rent  made  such  great  holes. 
But  mother  always  said  what  were  savuigs 
for,  except  a  rainy  day  ?  Mother  took  it 
brightly  and  was  always  sure  something 
would  turn  up  in  time.  But  her  hair  got 
very  white,  and  she  had  not  had  one  grey 
hair  before.  Yet  what  she  said  came  true — 
something  did  turn  up.  First  my  brother 
got  a  place  as  a  clerk.  Oh,  how  many 
letters  he  had  written,  and  how  many 
tramps  he  had  had.  It  is  worth  only  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  has  no  outlook ;  but,  as 
mother  says,  everything  helps,  and  this  gives 
time  for  something  else  to  happen.  Father 
said  it  would  spread  out  the  savings  a  little 
further.  Then  father  actually  got  a  place 
for  himself." 

"  How  happy  that  must  have  made  you," 
said  Mary,  whose  imagination  was  haunted 
for  days  afterwards  by  the  figure  of  the 
brooding,  defeated  man. 

"0,  Miss  Olrig,  wasn't  he  pleased?" 
Kate  echoed,  with  earnest  simplicity.  "  The 
salary  was  little  more  than  he  had  begun 
with  as  a  young  man,  but,  as  he  said,  old 
men  mustn't  expect  much  unless  they're 
standing  in  the  place  where  they've  always 
stood.  And  then  one  of  father's  old  firm 
got  me  my  appointment  here.  He  actually 
came  to  see  us  himself  when  he  had  the  good 
news — brought  his  two  daughters  in  the 
brougham — and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes." 

"  But  I  thought  he  had  failed,"  said 
innocent  Mary. 

"Yes,  so  he  had,"  said  Kate;  "father 
always  thought  he  was  too  venturesome,  but, 
you  see,  he  had  been  tempted  on  and  on,  and 
he  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  former 
speculations  which  succeeded." 


"  But  when  he  failed  at  last,"  asked  Mary, 
"  did  not  that  mean  he  had  lost  every- 
thing ?  It  was  the  brougham  which 
puzzled  me.  Perhaps  a  friend  had  lent  it 
to  him." 

"  0  no,"  answered  Kate  Joyce,  at  least 
equally  puzzled  ;  "  it  was  his  own." 

"But  after  the  failure  ?  "  Mary  reiterated. 

"  They  put  down  the  carriage  and  pair 
for  a  while,"  said  Kate  equably;  "but  I 
think  they've  got  them  again  now.  Y'"ou  see 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  money  apart,  settled 
on  his  wife  and  children  years  before.  He 
had  made  a  big  settlement  on  his  bride  when 
he  married,  and  he  increased  it  as  the 
children  came.  Father  always  said  he 
was  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  and  mother 
regularly  says  that  my  getting  the  situation 
did  not  do  her  so  much  good  as  when  he 
held  her  handand  said :  '  Mrs.  Joyce, "  Ihave 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  His 
seed  begging  their  bread."  That  word  holds 
good,  doesn't  it  ?  '  And  mother  burst  out 
crying,  and  said  :  '  It  does,  sir,  it  does.' 
It  seemed  like  everything  coming  right  at 
the  end  of  a  play,  and  I  could  not  help 
wishing  Lucy  had  lived  to  see  it." 

"  But  Mr.  Joyce  is  still  sometimes  melan- 
choly," remarked  Maiy  listening,  full  of 
reflections. 

"Yes,  at  times,"  Kate  admitted;  "because 
I  think  he  feels  having  to  work  harder 
than  ever  for  half  the  salary.  But  mother 
always  says,  '  Let  us  be  thankful.'  Yet 
father  was  quite  cheerful  at  first.  I  never 
shall  forget  how  he  said  grace  over  the  first 
meal  that  was  paid  for  with  money  earned 
instead  of  with  money  saved.  We  had  come 
very  near  the  end  of  the  saved  money,  I  can 
tell  you,  Miss  Olrig.  Father  has  said  to  me 
that  what  he  was  most  grateful  for  was, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  keep  up  his  Life 
Insurance  Premium,  for  that  if  he  had  had 
to  live  on  its  surrender  value  he  thought  he 
might  have  gone  mad.  It  is  only  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  he  feels  that  will  be 
always  something  for  mother." 

"  And  your  salary  will  go  on  rising,"  said 
Mary,  feeling  it  necessary  to  tui'n  up  some 
brighter  thought,  for  her  own  sake  rather 
than  for  that  of  this  submissive,  easy-going 
girl.  _    ■ 

Kate  Joyce  gave  her  head  a  dubious  wag : 
"  Not  very  much,"  she  said  ;  "  I  don't  know 
French  nor  German,  and  I'm  not  good  at  very 
out-of-the-way  words.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  pass  fifteen  shillings  weekly. 
But  that  docs  very  well  for  me,  living  at 
homo.     If  only  home  was  not  so  far  ofi" !  " 
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"  You  live  at 


?  "  said  Marv  with  an 


interrogative  blank. 

"  At  Camberwell,"  Kate  answered.  "  I 
walk  all  the  way  in  every  morning,  and  I 
generally  allow  myself  a  twopenny  lift  on 
my  way  home.  Even  that  comes  to  a 
shilling  a  week.  And  anything  more  would 
take  too  much  of  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread. 
I  often  wonder  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  on  doing  this." 

"Yes,"  cried  Mary,  impulsively  speaking 
out  her  own  haunting  terror  ;  "I  constantly 
wonder  how  this  life  will  suit  us  when  we 
are  women  of  forty  !  ' ' 

Kate  stared  with  her  pretty  blank  blue 
eyes.  "  0  dear,"  she  said  in  an  undertone 
of  dismay,  "don't  mention  such  a  thing! 
One  could  never  look  forward  to  it !  One 
always  hopes  something  will  happen,  you 
know.  Why,  one  of  our  girls  was  married — 
and  pretty  well  married — only  last  week." 

"  But  how  awful  to  look  forward  to 
marriage  in  that  way  !  "  cried  Mary,  with  an 
involuntary  arching  of  her  neck,  as  if  a 
snake  had  started  up  in  her  path. 

"  All  girls  expect  to  get  married,"  said 
Kate  Joyce  ;  "  even  girls  who  can  live  com- 
fortably at  home  want  to  be  married." 

"  I  dan't  know  about  wanting  to  be 
married,"  returned  Mary  Olrig  in  her 
proud  young  maidenhood;  "  but  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  think  of  marriage  as  an  escape 
from  an  unbearable  life.  The  more  marriage 
is — the  more  it  means — the  greater  saci'ilege 
it  is  to  look  at  it  so !  Why,  one  might  be 
actually  tempted  to  marry  somebody  one  did 
not  love — or  at  least  to  fancy  oneself  in  love 
where  one  was  not." 

"I  like  to  read  about  love,"  said  Kate 
Joyce  equably;  "in  story  books  I  skip 
nearly  everything  else.  But  in  real  life,  you 
know — "  she  paused  a  moment.  "  If  a  man 
was  kind  and  respectable,  and  had  a  good 
home  and  a  fair  income,  I  think  one  might 
easily  grow  to  like  him,  and  life  might  get 
on  very  comfortably.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Mary,  with  quite  un- 
necessary emphasis,  so  that  a  girl  at  a  little 
distance  looked  up  and  wondered.  "  No — 
and  I  shall  never  rest  content  in  any  life 
in  which  I  could  not  be  quite  content  to 
remain,  unless  love  itself  called  me  out 
of  it!"    - 

"  But  what  is  one  to  do  ?  "  asked  Kate 
helplessly.  "  And  besides,  I  should  not  like 
to  be  an  old  maid  anywhere." 

Mary  stood  looking  drearily  out  of  one 
of  the  dismal  windows,  commanding  a  back 
view  of  some  huge  sets  of  chambers.    "  One 


would  wish  to  love  and  to  be  loved,"  she 
said;  "but  that  might  be,  and  yet  death 
might  intervene,  or  duty  or  misfortune  might 
hinder  marriage  and  leave  one,  externally, 
where  one  was  before." 

"0  no,  not  long,"  said  Kate  with  some 
animation.  "  A  woman  who  has  had  one 
lover  can  always  get  another — have  not  you 
noticed  that  ?  "  Mary  gazed  at  her  in 
dismay,  unable  to  catch  the  drift  of  her 
observation,  until  she  went  on.  "  There 
was  a  girl  here  who  had  been  engaged — oh, 
such  a  while.  The  young  man  was  abroad, 
and  had  had  a  great  struggle.  I  thmk  he 
must  have  been  very  fond  of  her — he  wrote 
so  regularly.  Once  she  was  just  going  out 
to  be  married  to  him  when  the  Company  he 
worked  for  broke  up  and  that  threw  him 
back.  I  thought  at  the  time  she  was  more 
than  sorry — she  was  downright  vexed — and 
no  wonder !  for  she  was  close  upon  thirty. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  a  gentleman  proposed 
to  her  straight  off — ready  to  marry  her  in  a 
month's  time.  He  was  a  widower — had 
been  twice  married — and  had  six  children 
— but  oh  !  such  a  nice  house,  and  a  chaise 
too.  She  took  him.  I  think  she  was  quite 
right." 

"  What  became  of  the  first  lover  ?  "  asked 
Mary,  feeling  a  curious  sense  of  shame  at 
having  got  into  such  a  conversation  with  a 
girl  of  Kate  Joyce's  tone  of  mind. 

"  I  don't  know — nobody  thought  any  more 
of  him,"  said  Kate.  "  Some  of  us  got  a  half 
holiday  to  go  to  Miss  Bell's  wedding.  She 
looked  delicious  in  her  white  satin.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  it  was  the  same  woman  whom 
we  had  known  in  dusty  black  alpaca.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  looks  in  dress." 

Mary  moved  away,  quite  unable  to  bear 
any  more.  The  most  dreadful  part  was 
that  Kate  Joyce's  own  domestic  trials  had 
not  taught  her  sympathy  and  pity  for 
all  the  struggling  and  disappointed.  Her 
father's  bowed  head  had  not  become  the 
touching  type  of  innocent  defeat  everywhere. 
Even  her  cheerfulness  was  not  born  of  sweet 
content,  but  of  a  dull  expectancy.  All  she 
cared  for  was  that  she  herself  might  be 
somehow  saved  from  the  least  and  paltriest 
of  her  life's  disadvantages  ! 

Mary  scarcely  knew  what  made  her  feel  this 
little  insight  so  disheartening ;  it  was  only 
when  she  thovight  it  over  that  she  asked 
herself  the  question  :  "If  even  sorrow  fails 
to  teach  wisdom  and  sympathy,  what  better 
teacher  remains  behind  ?  "  And  then  there 
crept  into  her  heart  that  bitterest  fear  of  all, 
which  always  assails  the  sensitive  and  self- 
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mistrustful  soul  when  environed  by  those 
who  have  succumbed  to  the  very  influences 
least  likely  to  overcome  it  :  "  Shall  I  too 
grow  selfish  and  self  absorbed  ? — shall  I 
cease  to  thrill  with  pain  only  because  nerves 
are  dulled '?  nor  care  to  thrill  with  joy, 
because  my  highest  ideal  has  become  mere 
comfort?" 

Mary's  daily  life  was  full  of  such  episodes 
as  this.  Each  meant  torture  to  her  soul, 
only  to  be  likened  to  that  the  body  would 
feel  if  one  toiled  along  a  dusty  road  in 
glaring  sunshine,  facing  a  rasping  wind,  and 
surrounded  by  a  pushing,  yelling  crowd  all 
pressing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  gloat  over 
some  scene  of  excitement  and  cruelty  from 
whose  horrors  oneself  is  flying  as  fast  as  one 
can. 

One  afternoon  the  big  room  seemed  quieter 
than  usual.  For  some  reason,  comparatively 
few  of  the  instruments  were  at  work,  and 
many  books  were  open.  Mary  had  her  owm. 
It  chanced  to  be  Shakespeare's  works,  and 
she  was  reading  "  The  Tempest."  She  had 
always  felt  a  special  sympathy  for  frank 
Miranda,  so  much  her  father's  daughter,  and 
with  such  ready  will  to  join  in  helpful  duty. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  the  beautiful  language 
and  imagery  came  upon  her  wearied  soul 
like  sweet  music.  Yet,  alas,  poor  Mary  was 
aware  as  she  read  Miranda's  explanation — 

I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex  :  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  :  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father. 

that  she  too,  like  Mu-anda,  had  now  seen  two 
men.  A  few  months  ago  those  lines  would 
have  conjured  up  only  her  father's  strong, 
storm-beaten  countenance  ;  but  to-day 
another  face  also  rose  on  her  mind's  eye,  a 
young  man's  face,  dark,  solemn,  resolute. 

Marv  often  felt  a  strange  restlessness  in 
the  knowledge  that  this  face  gazed  out 
somewhere  in  the  London  crowds  thronging 
past  her.  It  might  be  just  out  of  sight, 
passing  do^vn  one  street  as  she  turned  up 
another.  She  remembered  the  glimpse  she 
had  seemed  to  catch  of  it  once,  close  by 
her  ovna.  abode,  but  she  felt  sure  that  must 
have  been  only  her  fancy.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  that  face  at  the  time  (she  knew 
she  had),  and  surely  the  thought  had  but 
projected  its  similitude  upon  some  casual 
stranger. 

It  was  part  of  the  awfulness  of  London 
that  anything  might  be  so  near  and  yet  so 
hopelessly  separate. 

As  she  dropped  her  book  on  her  knee  and 
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sat  gazing  dreamily  before  her,  she  became 
aware  that  her  next  neighbour,  at  the  other 
end  of  a  long  form,  was  watching  her  with 
friendly  eyes,  as  if  she  would  be  glad  to 
speak.  ^lary  instantly  responded  by  moving 
down  towards  her  and  making  a  remark 
about  the  weather. 

The  girl  answered  briefly,  with  a  little 
precision  of  expression,  but  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  She  was  one  of  the  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  girls,  rather  stunted  in  size,  pale- 
faced,  with  a  bossy  forehead  and  firm  lips, 
and  she  wore  a  coarse  brown  merino  dress 
brightened  only  by  a  linen  collar  fastened 
with  a  black  brooch.  Kate  Joyce  had  told 
Mary  that  her  name  wsa  llebekah  Putnam, 
and  that  she  spent  many  of  her  evenings 
teaching  in  a  Ragged  school ;  that  she  lived 
at  home,  and  was  one  of  the  elders  in  a 
family  of  twelve. 

"  If  this  cold  weather  keeps  up  I  suppose 
there  will  be  snow  soon,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  girl,  "  for  it  never 
lasts  in  London,  and  it  makes  the  streets  bo 
dangerous,  and  the  thaws  are  dreadful." 

It  was  a  new  standpoint  for  Mary,  who 
as  yet  knew  the  snow  only  pure  and  glitter- 
ing, as  it  draped  the  woods  of  fir  or  pine  or 
birch ,  or  fringed  the  high  gabled  cottages  of 
her  familiar  Northern  towns. 

"  Is  there  never  ice  on  the  waters  in 
London  V  "  she  asked  next,  remembering  the 
ponds  which  she  had  seen  in  the  parks 
during  sundry  evening  wanderings  which  she 
had  taken  before  the  evenings  grew  too 
short. 

"  Yes,  sometimes,"  the  girl  answered ;  "  it 
seldom  lasts  long." 
•'  Do  you  skate  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  There  is  no 
chance,"  she  said;  "it  would  not  be  nice  for 
girls  to  go  on  the  only  public  water  near  our 
place.  There  is  a  private  one,  but  it  has  a 
high  subscription.  And  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time — and  money  too — to  go- 
out  to  the  country  places." 

"  And  perhaps  you  like  best  to  go  to  the- 
country  in  the  smnmer,"  observed  Mary. 

"  We  don't  go  into  the  country  at  all," 
answered  the  other.  "  The  eomitry  is  so  far 
away.  We  live  quite  near  here,  in  a  street 
behind  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Father 
used  to  work  for  one  of  the  great  firms  in 
Aldersgate  Street.  He  was  an  engraver,  and 
he  was  very  lame  and  liked  to  be  near  his 
work.  And  we  stayed  on  after  his  death. 
It  was  easiest  to  stay  on.  And  we  find  it  is 
handy  for  us  who  go  out  to  Avork.  Such  a 
saving  of  fares,  for  we  are  all  within  walking 
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distances.  And  now  six  of  us  are  doing 
something  to  help  mother,"  she  added 
proudly. 

"  Of  course  I  have  been  in  the  country," 
slie  went  on.  "  When  the  eldest  of  us  were 
little,  while  grandmother  lived,  we  used  to  go 
and  stay  with  her  at  Eottingdean — that's 
near  Brighton,  you  know — so  we  know  the 
seaside  quite  well.  The  little  ones  don't 
know  more  of  it  than  Southend,  where  they 
have  gone  with  their  class  excursions  ;  but 
that  gives  them  an  idea  of  it,"  she  added 
with  prim  superiority. 

"  I  thought  excursions  from  Loudon  were 
arranged  so  conveniently  for  holidays,"  said 
Mary.  "  I  have  noticed  such  announcements 
on  the  walls." 

Kebekah  Putnam  smiled.  "  Quiet  people 
like  us  can't  go  out  on  public  holidays,"  she 
replied.  "  That's  why  father  said  he  was 
not  sure  that  Bank  Holidays  are  such  a 
boon  as  they  seem.  Holiday  for  everybody 
at  once  means  holiday  for  nobody.  It  is 
only  crowding  and  noise  and  dust,  and,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,"  she  added  severely,  "  drinking 
and  bad  language.  And  those  whose  ways 
are  different  can  get  nothing  they  want ! 
Before  Bank  Holidays  began,  father  used  to 
ask  for  a  day  when  work  was  slack,  and  take 
us  all  to  Hampstead  Heath,  or  Epping  Forest, 
■or  Greenwich  Park."  And  the  stiff  little 
face  softened  at  the  sunny  memories.  "But 
^ne  couldn't  go  to  those  places  on  Bank 
Holidays.     It  would  be  no  pleasure  to  us." 

"  But  couldn't  one  get  out  of  the  streets 
to  some  quiet  place  not  so  popular  ?  "  Mary 
asked. 

"  One  couldn't  let  one's  little  brothers  and 
sisters  travel  in  railway  carriages  with  half- 
drunken  people,"  she  answered.  "They  swear 
one  minute  and  the  next  they  sing  '  Let  us 
gather  at  the  river,'  and  then  change  the 
tune  to  '  The  dark  girl  dressed  in  blue.'  I 
don't  like  having  to  say  such  things !  They 
are  too  horrible  to  think  of !  " 

"  It  all  comes  of  that  di-eadful  drink," 
Ecbekah  went  on.  "No  real  good  will  be' 
done  till  that  is  made  the  hardest  thing  for 
people  to  get  instead  of  the  easiest.  My 
father  was  a  total  abstainer.  All  my 
brothers  are  so,  and  mother  and  we  girls,  of 
course." 

Mary  sat  silent.  Her  father,  though  a 
most  temperate  man,  had  not  been  a  total 
abstainer.  She  herself,  though  she  rarely 
touched  wine,  was  under  no  vow  not  to  do  so, 
neither  was  her  grandmother,  though  Mrs. 
Haldane  was  a  water  drinker  by  life-long 
custom.     Mary  had  certainly  known  cases 


of  individual  misery  and  individual  ruin 
traceable  to  strong  drink,  but  she  had  never 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  it  as  a  blot 
on  the  face  of  society,  blurring  and  staining 
all  around  it — like  a  noxious  Avinged  seed 
flying  from  its  own  foul  habitat,  to  damage 
in  one  or  another  way  even  the  most  care- 
fully tended  garden. 

The  girl  asked  the  next  question  with  a 
glance  at  Mary's  book :  "  Ai'e  you  fond  of 
reading  ?    What  are  you  reading  j  ust  now  ?  ' ' 

" '  The  Tempest,' "  Mary  replied,  fluttering 
the  pages. 

The  pale  face  grew  grave,  the  little  mouth 
set  rigidly.  "  That's  Shakespeare,  isn't  it  ? 
A  play  ?     I  never  read  such  things." 

Mary  gazed  at  her  aghast.  The  girl 
seemed  desirous  to  avoid  any  accusation 
of  self-righteousness. 

"  I've  read  pieces  of  his  while  I  was  at 
school,  but  those  were  historical  pieces, 
selected  in  '  Enfield's  Speaker.'  " 

"  He  is  the  grandest  writer  of  our  lan- 
guage," Mary  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  I  know,  I  thought  some  of  his  lines 
beautiful,  but  they  are  in  plays.  When 
father  was  on  his  deatlibed  he  asked  us 
elder  ones  to  give  him  our  promise  never  to 
read  novels  or  plays.  We  all  promised. 
Sometimes  I've  been  afraid  about  one  of  my 
sisters.  She  speaks  as  if  she  had  only  her 
promise  to  hold  her  back,  and  when  that's 
so,  even  a  promise  is  in  danger.  I  have 
no  wish.  There  are  plenty  of  good  books 
to  be  read  without  going  on  dangerous 
ground." 

Mary  remained  mute  with  astonishment. 
All  these  abnegations  and  prohibitions 
affected  her  as  the  sight  of  the  palings  and 
bolts  and  bars  of  a  modern  civilised  house 
might  affect  one  accustomed  to  dwell  safely 
in  open  tents  on  a  boundless  prairie.  With 
the  large  liberty  generally  enjoyed  by  women 
brought  up  among  good  men,  she  had  herself 
roamed  unchecked  over  every  field  of  solid 
English  literature.  She  knew  the  minor 
Elizabethan  dramatists  as  well  as  Shakes- 
peare— Fielding,  Richardson,  Swift,  and 
Sterne,  as  well  as  Scott  and  Miss  Austen, 
or  Steele  and  Addison.  Why,  she  had 
borrowed  some  of  these  works  from  the  old 
parish  minister's  antique  library  ! 

And  yet,  as  days  passed  on,  Mary  began 
to  understand  the  terror  that  had  been 
before  tliis  dying  father's  eyes  as  he  thought 
of  his  httle  maidens  left  behind.  She  found 
that  there  are  a  great  many  "novels" 
which  are  not  "  literature,"  novels  of  a 
type  which  had  scarcely  penetrated  to  her 
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own  retired  life,  but  which  had  probably 
bulked  so  largely  on  this  man's  experience 
as  to  seem  to  him  the  whole  class.  These 
were  the  books  which  she  found  lying  on  the 
forms  of  the  big  room — books  where  the  chief 
interest  lay  in  %ace  and  horror,  wherein,  to 
speak  paradoxically,  all  goodness  was  sho^NTi 
to  be  bad,  and  all  badness  to  be  good, 
wherein  there  were  no  "characters,"  but 
only  lay  figures,  draped  respectively  with 
youth,  demoniacal  beauty,  and  sensuous 
charm,  or  with  age,  fiendish  malice,  and 
repulsion. 

There  were  still  other  books — and  some  of 
these  Mary  saw  were  in  dramatic  form — 
which  were  quickly  tucked  out  of  sight,  or  so 
swiftly  and  secretly  bandied  from  hand  to 
hand  of  certain  privileged  groups,  that  Mary 
could  only  judge  of  their  character  by  the  base 
giggles  and  whisperings  which  they  elicited. 

Out  of  those  days  Mary  brought  two 
con\-ictions. 

First,  never  to  contemn  or  condemn  any 
severe  Puritanism  without  first  computing 
the  forces  of  evil  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
and  against  which  it  opposes  itself. 

Second,  that  mere  feminity  is  no 
synonym  for  that  delicacy  of  mind  or 
purity  of  thought  with  which  it  is  so  often 
sentimentally  confused.  Years  afterwards, 
when  she  was  told  that  changes  of  organisa- 
tion  had  led  to  an  inroad  of  the  other  sex  in 
that  very  establishment,  and  was  asked  if  she 
did  not  think  it  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment, Mary  looked  grave,  considered  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  simply,  "  No." 

But  it  was  not  yet  years  afterwards.  It 
was  here  and  now,  a  bleak  winter  in  foggy 
London,  to  be  lived  through  day  after  day, 
hour  after  hour. 

And  Mary  actually  discovered  for  herself 
that,  though  nothing  would  ever  make  her 
miscall  or  \'ilify  the  great  creative  imagina- 
tions from  whom  she  had  already  learned  so 
much  and  derived  such  pure  enjoyment, 
yet  that  there  are  time  and  place  for  every- 
thing, and  that  her  present  life  was  not 
the  occasion  for  them  !  There  are  times 
when  it  seems  wiser  to  leave  tbe  imagination 
and  the  emotions  in  repose.  Often  through 
life  come  seasons  when  the  activity  of  those 
I  functions  seems  only  to  give  poignancy  to 
:  suffering  and  loss.  But  in  youth  their  rest- 
jlessnessmay  be  actually  dangerous,  and  so 
I  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  those  young  people 
[in  whom  they  are  specially  bright  and 
[sensitive,  there  exists  alongside  of  them  a 
saving  tendency  to  self-mistrust  and  self- 
subjection. 


Mary  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time  how 
her  novehsts  and  poets  and  essayists 
gradually  sank  to  the  bottom  of  her  box, 
while  A  Kempis's  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
and  and  S.  Francis  de  Sale's  "  Devout  Life," 
Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Livmg  and  Dying," 
came  to  lie  constantly  beside  her  desk. 

Instinctively,  too,  she  took  up  that 
regulation  of  habit  which  in  all  ages  has 
been  the  refuge  of  wholesome  souls  when 
sorely  tried  and  troubled.  Her  silent  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  with  their  simple 
thanksgivings  and  thoughts  of  love  for  her 
Father  in  Heaven  and  her  friends  on  earth, 
seemed  no  longer  to  suffice  her.  They 
seemed  so  apt  to  sink  into  wailing  intro- 
spection, something  which  did  not  ascend  to 
God,  but  sank  down  like  lead  in  her  own 
heart.  And  so  she  had  recourse  to  the 
written  words  of  holy  men,  and  even 
preferred  to  utter  them  aloud,  striving  to 
wreathe  her  own  thoughts  and  fears  around 
the  buttresses  of  their  faith  and  courage. 

She  found  a  little  lowly  church,  in  a  back 
lane  not  far  from  her  lodgings,  which  she 
discovered  was  generally  open  for  a  short 
evening  service.  And  there  she  went  in  the 
dreary  nights  of  that  sad  winter,  and  crept 
into  an  empty  pew  behind  a  pillar,  and 
kneeled  down  there,  a  stranger,  whom  there 
was  nobody  to  notice.  For  the  little 
congregation  was  composed  of  poor  old 
people,  to  whom  perhaps  the  mere  light 
and  warmth  of  the  church  were  no  small 
attraction.  And  even  there,  whenever  the 
words  of  comfort  or  exhortation  reached 
Mary's  heart,  to  soothe  and  uphold  it,  there 
came  again  the  sick  consciousness  of  the 
tortured  maddened  world  outside,  whose 
burden  seemed  laid  upon  her — a  vague 
wonder  why  the  streets  and  theatres  and 
the  gin  palaces  must  be  so  full,  and  yet  this, 
her  own  little  haven  of  rest,  so  empty. 
0  there  must  be  something  very  wrong 
somewhere ! 

For  such  as  Mary  Olrig,  such  seasons  as 
these  do  not  bring  what  most  people  mean 
when  they  talk  about  "temptation"  Her 
knowledge  of  the  higher  literature  had  left 
her  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  evil  possibilities 
of  the  world  she  saw  about  her.  Her 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  histories  and 
experiences  of  the  girls  at  work  beside  her 
widened  her  comprehension  of  the  way  in 
which  such  evils  work.  She  found  that 
in  the  world's  opinion  money  is  worth  more 
than  human  life.  That  he  who  ventures 
to  suggest  any  rearrangement  of  property 
and  its  rights  and  duties  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  community,  is  at  ouce  branded  as  a 
dangerous  man  and  an  outlaw.  But  that 
he  who  makes  some  "  improvement  "  which 
depresses  and  enslaves  the  labourer,  though 
it  be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  anybody,  except 
a  few  capitalists,  is  hailed  as  a  public 
benefactor.  That  there  is  much  more 
tenderness  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
destructive  "liquor  trade,"  when  it  is 
threatened  in  the  interests  of  temperance, 
than  was  exercised  towards  the  worthy  old 
pedagogues  and  dames  of  village  schools, 
when  dubious  new  schemes  of  education 
were  developed.  That  a  hundred  pounds, 
if  well  invested  by  a  "  knowing  man,"  will 
bring  one  in  more  than  many  women  can 
earn  by  working  twelve  hours  a  day  all  the 
year  round  !  And  that  the  most  successful 
productive  labour,  even  sometimes  backed  by 
natural  gifts,  cannot  hope  to  absorb  and  use 
as  much  of  the  earth's  wealth  as  the  city 
financier  can  waste  on  his  west-end  palace 
or  suburban  villa,  and  on  the  flounces  and 
champagne  of  the  women  who  lounge  therein, 
and  think  themselves  "  very  busy  "  if  they 
arrange  their  flowers,  plan  their  toilets,  and 
kiss  the  baby  before  it  walks  out  with  nurse 
— those  mere  pleasures  of  life  to  which,  alas  ! 
the  real  labourers  cannot  attain. 

Dangerous  reflections  these  might  be  for 
some  lonely,  penniless  maidens  of  twenty- 
one  summers !  Dangerous,  indeed,  for 
anybody  to  whom  the  world's  side  of  the 
matter  presents  any  temptation.  But  the 
advantages  it  had  to  offer  were  no  attractions 
for  Mary  Olrig.  It  might  be  able  to  withhold 
or  destroy  all  she  craved  for,  but  it  could 
not  give  it  to  her.  Its  sumptuous  fare,  its 
gorgeous,  varying  fashions,  the  everlasting 
racket  or  dull  animalism  of  its  entertain- 
ments, the  fevered  excitement  of  its  ambitions 
and  successes,  had  no  charm  for  one  whose 
only  desired  luxuries  were  cleanliness  and 
peace,  whose  cravings  were  for  the  sweet 
charities  of  home,  and  the  joyful  duties  of 
loving  service,  who  knew  the  magic  of  the 
mountains,  had  felt  the  secret  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  soul  was  yearning  with  beautiful 
imaginations  and  lofty  ideals.  Such  a  world 
might  sully  with  its  foul  feet  the  pure  waters 
of  life  for  which  she  was  thirsting,  but  the 
intoxicating  cup  of  its  pleasures  could  only 
excite  her  loathing. 

And  through  it  all  Mary  had  a  dim 
perception  that  while  she  still  felt  and 
suffered  thus,  her  loss  was  not  complete. 
She  might  do  all  she  could  to  suppress 
imagination  and  emotion,  and  restrain  all 
her  yearnings  after  nature  and  beauty  and 


service,  because  they  but  intensified  the 
torture  of  her  existence  under  its  present 
conditions.  But  in  her,  she  felt  these 
could  never  quite  die.  And  though  her 
mind  scarcely  yet  grasped  the  question,  still 
her  heart  asked  it — What  of  others  in  whom 
they  were  not  so  strong  by  nature  or  less 
developed  by  circumstance  ?  Or  of  others 
who  had  lived  imder  such  conditions  as 
these  from  generation  to  generation,  so 
that  each  generation  found  less  and  less 
to  suppress  or  restrain,  until  the  unused 
capacities  dropped  off,  as  evolutionists 
tell  us  unused  capacities  will — only  in  this 
case  it  was  those  higher  faculties,  which 
differentiate  a  man  from  the  brute  and  lift 
his  head  towards  the  sky !  It  might  be 
liard  enough  never  to  see  bright  skies  and 
fresh  hillsides,  never  to  listen  to  the  singing 
of  free  birds  or  to  revel  in  a  sweet  silence. 
Yet  Mary  began  to  understand  that  it  was 
far  worse  to  hear  of  such  things  and  to  feel 
one  does  not  care  for  them — that  they  signify 
nothing,  and  that  the  shops  and  the  theatres, 
and  the  crowds  of  worried  money  makers 
herding  in  the  streets,  are  far  more  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  and  important !  The 
laughter  and  the  jest  around  her  grew 
terrible  to  Mary  Olrig,  and  the  blankly 
smirking  faces  were  sadder  to  her  soul  than 
the  hungry  despairing  ones  !  (She  remem- 
bered having  heard  her  father  say  that  the 
worst  indictment  against  negro  slavery  was 
the  plea  sometimes  brought  forward  by  its 
apologists,  that  the  slaves  dance  and  sing, 
and  are  "  happy  "  in  their  lot !) 

But  presently,  to  her  terror,  Mary  began 
to  feel  that  all  her  nameless  sufferings  were 
beginning — as  such  sufferings  are  but  too  apt  to 
do — to  shape  themselves  into  a  very  practical 
trouble.  Her  heart  could  not  for  ever  pine 
after  the  solitudes  of  the  shores  and  hills  and 
all  the  sweet,  simple  ways  of  life  she  had 
found  there,  without  her  physical  frame 
pining  too.  The  daughter  of  the  North, 
with  the  blood  of  sea  king  and  Border 
robber  in  her  veins,  could  not  thrive  without 
her  bracing  breezes,  her  free  exercise,  her 
wholesome  food,  fresh  from  the  very  bosom 
of  mother  Nature.  First,  she  noticed  in  her 
looking-glass  that  the  hue  of  her  face  had 
faded,  and  rather  thoughtlessly  called  her 
pale  countenance  the  "  London  colour,"  and 
did  not  think  what  other  changes  this  change 
must  involve.  Presently  she  missed  her 
dreamless  or  at  least  happy  slumbers,  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  more  wearied  than 
when  she  went  to  sleep,  unable  to  rest  and 
yet  unready  to  rise.    Then  her  appetite  failed, 
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and  her  walk  to  and  from  the  office  seemed 
to  grow  twice  as  long  as  at  first.  At  last  the 
click  of  the  instruments  and  the  roar  of  the 
liighways  got  into  her  dreams,  and  starting 
up  in  causeless  terror  she  awoke  to  real 
alarm  at  what  was  coming  upon  her. 

What  would  happen  if  she  should  sink 
into  an  invalil  ?  There  remained  now  no 
safe,  humhle  haven  in  which  to  take  refuge, 
nothing  at  all  hut  the  charity  of  strangers, 
charity  still,  however  beneficent.  0  if  she 
could  only  earn  bread  by  some  work  which 
could  be  done  in  silence  and  apart  from 
imcongenial  crowds  !  0  if  only  the  gift 
which  she  felt  burning  within  her  would  do 
for  her  what  art  had  done  for  Miss  Kerr, 
that  unkno^^•n  house-mate,  the  very  thought 
of  whose  self-dependent,  honourable  career 
was  always  so  strengthening  and  upholding ! 

When  ]Mary  had  first  come  to  London  she 
had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  hold  her 
literary  dreams  in  abeyance  till  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  new  realities 
around  her.  But  now,  when  she  felt 
herself  sinking  in  the  seething  sea  of  life, 
she  felt  ready  to  grasp  at  every  straw  which 
might  save  her.  So  she  got  out  some  of  the 
manuscripts  which  she  had  written  in  the 
happy  vanished  days,  and  pondered  how  she 
could  get  them  into  some  marketable  shape. 

At  first  the  self-imposed  task  seemed  to 
revive  her.  The  old  verses  and  sketches 
certainly  wakened  very  poignant  memories, 
but  after  a  while,  as  she  bent  her  whole 
mind  upon  them,  the  shadowy  recollections 
became  reality,  and  all  the  reality  around 
her  was  but  a  dream.  When  she  roused 
from  her  absorption  to  find  herself  sitting  in 
her  dim  attic,  it  was  with  much  the  same 
sensation  which  she  might  have  experienced 
had  she  been  able  to  transport  herself  bodily 
to  her  dear  old  places,  and  then  back  again, 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  like  having 
change  of  an*  and  scene  at  a  moment's  ■^dll. 
She  half  thought  she  had  found  a  panacea 
for  all  her  pain. 

But  how  was  it,  that  presently  it  seemed  as 
if  her  very  character  was  so  changing  that 
[she  could  not  be  patient  with  the  stupid 
j  servant  girls,  nor  genial  to  chattering 
Mrs.  Logan,  nor  civil  to  her  frivolous  fellow- 
workers  ;  that  her  power  of  self-control 
was  so  relaxed  that  any  unexpected  sound  in 
the  house  would  make  her  nearly  scream, 
or  that  tears  would  fill  her  eyes  and  even 
[overflow  at  most  awkward  seasons  ?  How 
icould  she  dream  that  this  new  agony  was  the 
jvery  result  of  these  mental  exercises  which 
[had  seemed  to  her  such  a  relief  ? 


Once  or  twice  it  crossed  her  mind  that  it 
was  strange  that  she,  who  had  felt  she  must 
not  now  revel  in  the  imagination  and  fancy 
of  others,  was  yet  giving  rein  to  her  own. 
But  then  it  w^as  not  done  in  any  self- 
indulgence — was  it  not  in  hopes  of  setting 
those  faculties  to  earn  her  bread  ? 

Did  ever  the  victim  of  any  stimulant  or 
narcotic  lack  the  justification  that  satisfied 
himself  in  his  self-destruction  ?  Long 
afterwards,  people  wondered  how  a  woman 
who  had  lived  the  pure  life  of  Mary  Olrig 
could  track  so  v;nsparingly  the  course  and 
progress  of  moral  disintegration.  The  secret 
lay  in  what  she  remembered  of  herself  at 
this  season.  For  the  upright  and  the 
saintly  find  the  serpentine  power  of  evil 
slithering  even  among  their  graces  and  their 
duties,  and  they  must  contend  with  it  there, 
as  loAver  natures  must,  when  it  attacks  them 
through  their  animal  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities. 

But,  also,  was  there  ever  soul,  lofty  or 
lowly,  that  lacked  a  warning  oracle  sufficient 
for  its  needs  would  it  only  heed  it  ?  Mary 
found  one  in  a  very  homely  mouthpiece. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— MARY  OLRIG'S  ORACLE. 

]\Iary  Oleig  had  held  her  aspirations  and 
ambitions  in  profound  secresy.  It  hurt  her 
sometimes  to  think  that  she  had  never 
opened  them  up  to  her  beloved  father. 
Why  she  had  not  done  so  she  could  not  have 
told.  Was  it  that  such  things  seemed  so 
wholly  apart  from  his  ovm  life,  and  that  the 
good  skipper  would  have  been  at  least  as 
startled  and  perplexed  to  find  a  daughter  of 
his  thinking  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  as 
learned  professors  often  are  when  their  sons 
run  away  to  sea  or  take  to  a  backwoods 
life  ?  And  was  there  not  also  the  mingling 
of  a  feeling  that,  once  he  had  got  over  the 
shock  of  surprise,  he  would  have  laid  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  all  her  eflbrts, 
which  might  have  covered  her  with  as  much 
confusion  as  covers  the  ingenuous  faces  of 
lads  who,  going  forth  from  bookish  homes, 
find  that  their  parents  vaunt  them  as 
"  mighty  hunters,"  while  they  know  they  are 
but  average  cowboys  !  After  all  was  it  not 
the  true  instinct  that  aU  roots  must  be 
struck  in  darkness  if  blossoms  are  to  appear  ? 
How  often  had  Mary  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  she  should  put  into  her  father's  hand 
some  magazine  article,  perhaps  some  book, 
of  her  own.  She  had  never  thought  of 
achieved  success  apart  from  his  delight  in 
it.     And  when  he  had  died  she  knew  that 
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the  sweetest  glory  had  gone  from  any 
possible  triumph  in  the  future. 

As  for  her  grandmother,  she  had  certainly 
never  told  her  anything  of  this  sort.  If 
Jean  Haldane  had  ever  seen  her  at  her  desk 
she  would  have  thought  the  lassie  was 
"  copying  out  some  grand  bit,"  or  "  maybe 
trying  what  she  could  remember  of  last 
Sunday's  sermon."  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  make  Jean  understand  any  other  possi- 
bility than  these.  For  her  there  were  only 
about  twenty  books  in  the  whole  world — and 
little  need  to  add  to  their  number. 

But  in  her  lonely  attic  Mary  felt  no  need 
of  any  reserves  or  precautions,  except  of 
closing  her  desk  before  she  left  in  the 
morning,  lest  "  the  gu-1 "  should  take  stray 
leaves  as  waste  paper  to  light  the  evening 
fii-e.  While  her  own  presence  kept  off 
such  marauding  hands  she  let  the  papers 
lie  about  quite  candidly.  Neither  Mrs. 
Logan  nor  "the  girl"  seemed  likely  to 
attach  significance  to  any  amount  of 
manuscript. 

Mary  had  had  a  sad  day.  The  morning 
post  had  brought  back  a  poem  which  she 
had  sent  weeks  before  to  a  certain  magazine. 
And  it  looked  so  crisp  and  fresh  that  she 
doubted  if  the  editor  had  done  more  than 
transfer  it,  unread,  from  the  envelope  in 
which  she  sent  it  to  that  which  she  had 
enclosed.  It  destroyed  Mary's  appetite  for 
breakfast,  and  her  toast  went  away  scarcely 
touched.  The  day  was  wet  and  foggy,  just 
the  weather  in  which  Mary  had  always 
calculated  she  would  allow  herself  an 
omnibus ;  but  now  she  did  not  do  so,  for  the 
sending  of  that  poem  and  the  stamp  for  its 
return  had  taken  exactly  the  twopence  she 
might  have  given  as  fare. 

Coming  home,  tired  out,  with  damp 
garments,  she  found  another  post  packet 
waiting  for  her.  This  was  a  story  returned 
from  another  quarter.  The  manuscript  was 
rather  voluminous,  but  in  this  instance  it 
had  been  so  fingered  and  dog-eared,  that  it 
coidd  never  be  sent  on  another  adventure, 
with  such  ill-omened  marks  of  foregone 
failure  so  palpable  upon  it.  And  it  was  her 
favourite  story,  which  she  bad  written  in 
such  a  happy  week,  staying  with  her  father 
on  the  picturesque  coast  of  Sutherland  !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  rude  present  gave  the 
happy  past  a  contumelious  kick  ! 

Also,  there  was  a  letter.  Only  the  letter 
which  she  might  always  expect  from  faith- 
ful Lesley  Baird.  Its  tone  was  as  kind  and 
gentle  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Haldane  was 
reported   to   be   quite  well,  and  Mr.  Baird 


sent  good-natured  messages.  And  yet  to 
Mary  Olrig's  consciousness  there  was  some- 
thing not  quite  right  about  that  letter. 
Was  it  but  her  own  morbid  fancy  which 
made  it  seem  to  have  been  written  with  an 
effort ;  as  if,  between  the  lines,  the  writer's 
heart  was  busy  with  something  they  did  not 
convey  ?  No,  surely  not ;  for  after  the  epistle 
was  fairly  finished  and  signed  with  old- 
fashioned  precision  by  "  your  affectionate 
friend,  Lesley  Baird,"  there  came  a  post- 
script, a  little  outburst  of  something  which 
could  not  be  wholly  restrained:  "0  Mary, 
this  is  a  terrible  world.  Some  people  can 
be  so  unkind.  I  can  scarcely  keep  from 
wishing  that  I  could  live  in  a  big  place  like 
London,  where  one  might  escape  all  notice." 

Mary  could  not  divine  what  trouble  lurked 
beneath  this  little  cry,  which  would  certainly 
never  have  reached  her  had  Lesley  known 
how  low  ]\Iary's  O'wn  heart  was  beating. 

She  left  the  unfurled  manuscript  and  the 
opened  letter  lying  on  her  desk,  and  sitting 
down  before  the  dull  fire,  drew  off  her  heavy, 
muddy  boots.  The  servant  brought  in  her 
dinner  tray.  Mary  glanced  towards  it,  but 
did  not  move.  It  was  cold  mutton,  a  little 
potato,  which  looked  grey  and  heavy,  and  a 
cup  of  tea.  Presently  she  got  up,  and 
standing,  swallowed  the  tea  and  nibbled 
a  bit  of  dry  bread.  But  she  could  not 
touch  the  meat.  She  resumed  her  place  in 
front  of  the  fire,  gazing  at  it,  though  there 
were  no  pictm^es  there. 

It  chanced  to  be  Mrs.  Logan  herseK  who 
appeared  to  remove  the  neglected  dish. 

"  La  !  Miss  Olrig  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  you've  not  touched  your  dinner.  And 
you  did  not  do  much  with  your  breakfast 
either !     This  is  not  the  way  to  go  on." 

"  One  can't  eat  sometimes,"  said  Mary, 
quietly.  And  Mrs.  Logan  said  no  more  for 
a  while,  but  lingered  in  the  room,  doing  one 
little  thing  after  another. 

Suddenly  she  walked  close  up  to  Mary 
and  said  almost  sharply:  "Miss  Olrig,' 
don't  do  it !  "  Mary  started.  Her  landlady, 
standing  at  her  side,  was  pointing  to 
her  desk  with  the  untidy  sheaves  of 
paper  lying  thereon.  "  I  know  what  that 
means,"  Mrs.  Logan  went  on.  "  Likely 
you  wouldn't  have  let  me  see  if  you'd 
thought  I'd  guess.  But  I  know ;  for  it's 
been  the  curse  of  me  and  mine.  I  can  see 
you  ain't  happy  in  your  employment,"  Mrs. 
Logan  went  on  ;  "  and  you're  hankering 
after  something  that  suits  you  better — 
stringing  rhymes,  or  telling  love-stories, 
or  saying  something  about  nothing.  •  And 
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the  day  will  come  when  you  may  get  some- 
thing printed,  and  perhaps  praised,  and 
even  paid  for.  Likely  the  money'll  not 
pay  you  back  what  you've  akeady  wasted  in 
postage  stamps  before  you  got  it  1  But  you 
won't  think  of  that !  0  no  !  You'll  think, 
'  K I  can  earn  so  much  this  week  I  can  earn  it 
every  week,  and  that  will  be  such  and  such  an 
income  a  year,  and  I  could  do  a  great  deal 
more  if  I  gave  my  wliole  time  to  it.'  And 
then  you'll  quarrel  with  your  regular  bread 
and  butter,  and  you'll  sit  up  here  spin- 
ning webs  out  of  your  head,  like  a  spider, 
and  spinning  a  hundi'ed  webs^before  you 
catch  one  fly!  and  then,  maybe,  you'll  pawn 
any  little  thing  you've  got — your  father's 
watch'll  go — and  you'll  ask  me  if  I  don't 
thmk  vegetarianism  is  economical  ?  and 
you'll  begin  to  fall  back  with  your  rent.  But 
that  you  shan't  do,  please  God,  for  I  can 
draw  the  line  there  myself,  and  I'll  do  it, 
if  I'm  a  true  friend  to  you  ;  for  I  know 
better  what's  a-coming  on  than  you  can 
yourself,  seeing  as  I've  been  through  it  with 
Logan,  and  know  what  it's  made  of  him." 

Mary  looked  up,  surprised. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Logan  continued  with  some 
asperity  ;  "  yes,  there  he  is  at  this  moment, 
sitting  in  the  kitchen — (for  it's  nothing  but  a 
kitchen,  though  I  do  call  it  the  parlour  !) — 
there  he  is,  with  ten  books  round  him,  scrib- 
bhng  away,  wasting  ink  and  wearing  out  pens. 
What  he  is  doing  now  is  a  paper  on  '  The 
Households  of  Literary  Men.'  (My  word ! 
I  could  say  something  about  that — and  I 
doubt  it  would  be  better  reading  than  any- 
thing he'll  wi'ite  !)  It'll  just  go  the  round 
like  the  rest,  and  come  back  to  be  crammed 
into  the  big  box  under  our  bed.  But  it  does 
not  cost  postage  now.  He  trots  up  to  the 
city  with  the  stuff,  and  calls  back  about  it ; 
and  though  this  takes  it  out  of  his  boots,  he 
must  have  exercise,  and  he  gets  it  this  way, 
and  I'm  glad  to  clear  him  out  of  the  place, 
and  have  free  use  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
table  !  " 

"  But,  Mrs.  Logan,"  said  Mary  in  be- 
wilderment, "  I  never  knew — I  always 
thought  you  were  a  widow." 

Mrs.  Logan  laughed.  ♦'  Aye,"  said  she, 
and  you  are  not  the  first.  Ain't  that  a  pretty 
commentary  on  a  man's  life  ?  It's  me  that 
has  to  settle  with  the  tradespeople  and  the 
lodgers,  and  to  fight  the  tax  collectors  and 
bully  the  landlord  !  Yet  when  we  were 
married  he  was  in  a  good  situation  where 
he  might  have  been  making  his  four  or  five 
hundred  a  year  long  before  this  time.  His 
own  people  thought  he  looked  low  in  looking 


at  me — because  he  had  such  a  mind !  That's 
what  everybody  always  said,  '  He  had  such  a 
mind.'  It's  turned  out  that  the  one  wise 
thing  he  did  was  to  take  a  woman  who  can 
keep  herself — and  him  too,  for  that  matter  I 
La!  Miss  Olrig,"  went  on  the  sharp  voice 
of  the  little  woman  ;  "  when  we  were 
married  and  living  comfortably  with  our 
own  dining  and  drawing-room  and  two 
servants,  he  thought  he  had  it  in  him  to  be 
one  of  the  tip- toppers  if  he  only  tried.  And 
he  used  to  sit  and  smoke,  and  read  philoso- 
phers and  reviews,  and  sigh  at  the  thought 
of  the  counting  house  and  the  ledgers.  But 
the  ruin  was  when  some  verses  and  an  essay 
got  printed  !  Then  it  all  came  to  pass  as 
I've  said — bit  by  bit — till  I  thought  I  was  to 
see  the  inside  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  when 
I  spoke  about  letting  ofl*  a  room  or  two  (we 
weren't  in  this  house  then)  he  upset  all  the 
kitchen  fire-irons,  and  smashed  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  a  dish  !  And  if  I  scolded  some- 
times, was  it  any  wonder? — with  these 
weary  packets  going  off,  and  always  coming 
back.  And  his  friends  all  thinking  I  was 
hard,  and  casting  up  to  me  what  this  genius 
and  that  genius  had  gone  through  before 
they  ripened,  and  never  thinking  of  the 
countless  more  who  fell  in  the  mud  and 
never  ripened — but  rotted  1  " 

The  little  commonplace  woman  was 
raised  by  her  suffering  into  dramatic 
intensity. 

"  I  scolded  as  long  as  I  had  any  hope," 
she  said  in  a  softer  tone  ;  "  it's  the  bitterest 
day  of  aU  when  one  finds  out  that  it  is 
oneself  who  is  in  the  wrong  for  having 
expectations  of  anything  better.  I  left  off 
scolding  Logan  when  the  babies  died.  I 
think  I'd  done  it  to  try  to  stir  him  up  so 
that  I  should  know  how  to  teach  the  boys  to 
'  Honour  their  father.'  But  after  it 
pleased  God  to  take  them — and  hard  times 
enough  they  had  before  they  went,  poor 
dears  ! — it  was  just  as  well  to  puU  on  quietly. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  depend  on  myself 
for  bread,  and  I  knew  I  could  manage  that, 
though  I  couldn't  have  done  much  for  the 
boys.  And  I  suppose  there  are  some  women 
worse  off — though  it's  the  last  thing  left  for 
a  wife  to  thank  God  for,  that  her  husband 
doesn't  drink.  And  I  own  he's  very  pleased 
when  he  does  make  a  shilling  or  two.  He 
gets  a  little  thing  in  somewhere  now  and 
then,  and  he  always  fancies  it's  '  the  first  step 
on  the  ladder,'  and  the  trifle  comes  handy  for 
his  clothes  and  the  endless  stationery.  Poor 
Logan  !  "  she  sighed  with  still  increasing 
gentleness ;  "  I'm  not   saying  he's  not  as 
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clever,  aye,  and  cleverer,  than  many  viio 
get  on  fast  enough  because  they've  had  a 
bit  o'  the  way  cleared  for  them  at  the  first ; 
but  as  we'd  say  in  the  North,  he  set  himself 
to  a  brae  that  needed  a  stouter  heart  than 
he's  got.  And  perhaps  it  has  not  all  been 
wasted.  I  know  he  used  to  be  so  upsetting 
that  he  thought  it  beneath  a  man  '  of  his 
mind '  to  go  to  our  own  cellar  and  draw  the 
ale  for  our  supper  !  But  now  he'll  give  a 
hand  in  the  house  without  a  growl,  he'll 
cany  up  a  box  that's  too  much  for  the  girl, 
and  he  cleans  the  windows  in  the  morning 
before  the  street  is  astir.  When  I  said  that  to 
Miss  Kerr,  she  said  that  anything  which  had 
brought  one  so  much  nearer  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  had  been  a  blessing.  I  don't  know  ; 
.sometimes  I  think  it  has  driven  me  further 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  that 
makes  the  balance  equal !  But  perhaps  God 
sees  under  my  sharp  temper — "  and  she 
paused.  "I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm 
talking  against  Logan,"  she  resumed 
presently,  with  still  tenderer  relenting ; 
"  no,  he  means  well ;  he  has  meant  well  all 
the  time.  I've  told  you  all  this  for  your 
own  sake.  Don't  you  begin  doing  it — I'd  as 
lieve  see  you  take  to  drinking  ! ' ' 

So  this  was  the  dreary  end  of  Mary's  dreary 
day  I  She  might  well  have  shaken  off  such 
a  warning,  assured  that  she  herself  was  of 
different  stuff  from  the  weak  conceited  man 
whose  melancholy  tale  she  had  just  heard. 
Such  an  awful  example  would  certainly 
never  have  checked  Logan  himself  in  his 
earlier  days  !  If  he  had  ever  thought  of 
disaster  as  possible  at  all,  it  would  have  been 
with  the  magnificent  parallels  of  Chatterton 
or  Burns,  and  other  "  mighty  poets  in  their 
misery  dead."  It  takes  a  vivid  imagination 
and  a  wide  dramatic  power  to  realise  the 
possibility  of  that  direst  failure  which  results 
from  wi'ong  estimate  of  ourselves.  And 
the  very  ability  to  realise  this,  is  part  of 
the  discipline  of  vivid  imagination  and  dra- 
matic power — a  discipline  so  searching  and 
severe  in  its  tasks,  restraints,  and  judgments, 
that  they  who  have  once  endured  it  find  the 
discipline  of  external  criticism  or  condemna- 
tion made  very  light. 

Mrs.  Logan  had  left  Mary's  gaslight  fully 
turned  on.  Mary  lowered  it  and  sat  in  the 
dark.  She  allowed  herself  to  acknowledge 
that  the  fevered  efforts  and  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments which  were  springing  up 
around  her  were  not  nerving  her  to  calmer 
endurance  of  her  present  lot,  while  she  saw 
more  plainly  than  ever  that  they  did  not 
offer  her  a  very  promising  outlet  from  it. 


What  if  she  had  no  real  gift  at  all,  but  was 
simply  dissipating  power  which  might  be 
better  employed?  What  if  she  had  some 
slight  capacities,  which  might  even  catch 
a  fleeting  success,  and  so  carry  her  out  of 
her  real  element,  like  a  flying  fish  driven  far 
inland  ?  Or  what  if  she  had  true  powers, 
and  was  ruining  them  by  unwise  and 
premature  exertion  for  mere  personal  aims  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  of  giving  a  correct 
answer  to  such  questions.  But  one  thing 
grew  quite  clear  to  Mary.  She  must 
absolutely  surrender  whatever  made  her  less 
fit  for  her  «,ppointed  duty.  She  must  do 
nothing  which  would  either  tempt  or  drive 
her  into  any  course  which  might  forfeit  her 
own  independence  or  prevent  her  from  being 
a  staff'  on  which  her  old  grandmother  might 
rely  in  emergency. 

Once  this  light  flashed  upon  her  she  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  The  temptation  was 
too  sharp,  the  surrender  too  great  to  be 
paltered  with  for  a  second.  She  sprang 
from  her  seat,  turned  up  the  light,  bundled 
together  all  her  manuscripts  and  the  two  or 
three  books  of  reference  to  which  she  had 
had  recourse,  and,  opening  her  trunk, 
thrust  them  in,  down,  down  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  locked  them  there. 

"  If  God  means  me  to  be  a  writer,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  He  will  put  it  into  my 
power  to  be  so,  without  first  doing  wrong."' 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  her  lips 
quivered.  "  But  why  need  I  make  any 
fuss  ?  "  cried  the  brave  heart ;  "  the  sun 
will  go  on  shining  though  I  became  blind, 
and  God  will  get  all  His  messages  delivered 
though  I  be  dumb." 

But  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  battles  of 
life  which  was  fought  through  that  night  in 
the  lonely  attic  in  that  quiet  house. 

For  it  was  very  quiet.  Miss  Kerr  was 
out,  having  gone  to  visit  the  Crawfords 
in  the  evening  instead  of  the  afternoon, 
because  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  too  anxious  Lewis  was  endeavouring  to 
get  a  little  ahead  of  the  world  by  sup- 
plementing his  salary  with  night  law- 
copying.  Logan  had  gone  to  a  political 
club,  whose  illiterate  members  believed  in 
him  as  the  oppressed  victim  of  some  occult 
and  malicious  monopoly.  And  Mrs.  Logan 
was  in  the  kitchen  mending  his  stockings, 
and  deciding  in  her  own  mind  that  all  her 
words  to  Mary  would  be  worse  than  wasted. 

"  You  might  as  weU  advise  scarlet 
fever  as  scribbling,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"  they'll  both  run  their  course,  and  there's 
few  folk  that's  the  better  for  either !  " 
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MUKIEL. 

SHE  sleeps  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  snow ;  her  snow,  which  canie  one  night, 
And  brought  our  child,  so  pure  and  white  ; 
An  Angel  drawing  human  breath. 

We  welcomed  her  with  loving  arms, 
This  gift  of  God,  this  little  life, 
Born  in  a  world  of  toil  and  strife, 
For  us  to  tend  and  shield  from  harm. 

But  soon  we  mourned  with  bitter  grief, 
The  light  so  dear,  so  free  to  all, 
On  her  sweet  eyes  could  never  fall, 
And  only  death  could  bring  relief. 

Death  sought  her  not ;  she  did  not  die, 
For  ailments  which  to  others  come, 
And  ravage  every  happy  home. 
In  pity  seemed  to  pass  her  by. 

And  thus  she  grew  to  childhood's  years — 
A  child — and  yet  a  spirit  seemed. 
Till  those  who  lived  around  her  deemed 
The  angels  whispered  in  her  ears. 

She  knew  no  dark,  she  knew  no  light, 
No  winter  snows  her  eyes  had  seen, 
No  meadows  clothed  in  tender  green, 
No  moon,  no  holy  stars  at  night. 

She  dwelt  within  a  twilight  calm. 
Sorrow  to  her  was  all  unknown  ; 
Her  life,  an  inward  life,  alone 
Was  peaceful  as  an  evening  psalm. 

She  was  indeed  a  living  peace. 

An  Angel  guest,  a  household  saint ; 

In  her  sweet  presence  no  complaint, 

Harsh  words,  unkindness,  but  would  cease. 
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Twelve  years  to  us  our  God  did  lend 
The  child  ;  t^YelTe  years^they  seem  so  long 
And  yet  so  short.     The  holy  song 
Of  her  brief  life  had  reached  its  end. 

0  Muriel !  child  I  what  joy  was  thine  ! 
No  lesser  light  of  earthly  skies 
Had  shone  upon  those  heaven-lit  eyes, 
They  opened  first  on  light  Divine. 


She  sleeps  beneath  the  pure  white  snow, 
Not  purer  than  she  was — our  child — 
When  first  she  came — pure — undefiled. 
Twelve  years  ago — twelve  years  ago. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sweet  child,  and  take  thy  rest : 
And  yet  thou  sleepest  not.     Above, 
In  realms  of  light  and  life  and  love. 
Thy  spirit  lives  for  ever  blest. 

B.  B. 


PAELIAIVIENT'S  BATTLES  FOR  THE   CHILDEEN. 

IN  FACT  OUT,  CHIMNEY,  AND  BRICKFIELD. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 

SECOND  FAFER. 


WE  have  seen  that  with  these  factory 
children  the  sowing-time  of  suffering 
was  long  before  the  harvest  of  relief  was 
reaped ;  and,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
harvest  was  not  reaped  by  the  sowers.  The 
cruel  wrongs  which  ultimately  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation  had  done  their 
worst  upon  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  victims, 
ere  om*  Christian  Legislature,  which  invokes 
the  name  of  Jesus  at  every  sitting,  recog- 
nised its  responsibility  towards  those  whom 
that  Jesus  had  committed  to  the  special  care 
of  His  followers.  Tears,  and  groans,  and 
pains,  and  blood,  bodies  and  souls  of 
thousands  of  little  children  had  been  cast 
over  the  field  for  more  than  half-a-century 
before  the  first  promise  of  the  harvest 
appeared,  and  yet  another  twenty  years 
elapsed  ere  any  substantial  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  was  realised. 

Reforms  that  are  worth  anything  are 
rarely  initiated  by  Parliament ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  battle  for  the 
children  was  being  fought  for  some  time  in 
the  wider  field  outside  before  it  was  carried 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  Although 
the  abominations  practised  in  these  terrible 
factories  were  at  first  but  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  country  generally — for 
news  was  not  even  then  distributed  as  it  is 
to-day — in  the  manufacturing  districts  they 
were  known  well  enough  ;  and  a  leaven  of 
fierce  indignation  against  the  cruel  greed  of 
the  mill-owners  had  long  been  at  work. 
Yet  those  who  knew  and  suffered  most  were 
precisely  those  who  were  the  most  helpless, 
for  of  what  avail  is  the  indignation  of  the 
poor  against  the  mighty  force  of  capital  ? 
Long  did  it  seem  as  if  the  poor  had  no 
helper,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  at  least  those 


who  were  nominally  the  representatives  of 
Christ  upon  earth  would  never  rest  until  the 
children's  wrongs  were  righted  ;  and,  to  his 
honour  be  it  spoken,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  of  those 
who  came  to  the  rescue  was  a  clergyman, 
but  he  was  a  bright  exception.  For  the 
most  part  the  clergy  were  '•  dumb  dogs  "  in 
relation  to  these  atrocities.  There  was  a 
fear  before  their  eyes  which  ensnared  and 
silenced  them,  and  the  priest  and  Levite,  as 
of  old,  "passed  by  on  the  other  side."  In 
these  early  days  of  the  movement,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Conforming  and  Non- 
conforming, failed  to  rise  to  its  opportunity, 
and  to  range  itself  unequivocally  by  the  side 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

At  length,  however,  helpers  appeared. 
These  were  Mr.  John  Wood  of  Bradford, 
Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  of  Fixby  Hall,  Hud- 
dersfield ;  the  Rev.  G.  S.  BuU  (the  clergy- 
man just  referred  to),  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Grant.  Encouraged  by  the 
instalment  of  benefit  secured  under  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  Act,  these  gentlemen,  in 
1830,  conceived  the  idea  of  agitating  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  work,  not  only  for 
the  children  in  cotton  factories,  but  for  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  textile 
fabrics. 

They  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  now  the 
battle  began.  On  the  one  side  letters  were 
written  to  the  public  journals  that  opened 
many  eyes  and  stirred  many  hearts,  large 
meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  the  smouldering 
fire  of  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  working- 
men  flashed  out  into  flaming  enthusiasm  as 
they  realised  that  strong  and  trustworthy 
leaders  were  at  their  head.  On  the  other 
side  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  mill-owners 
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was  aroused ;  petitions  from  both  parties 
poured  into  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  affected  districts  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation.  The  campaign  was 
to  be  a  long  and  weary  one,  but  never  again 
were  the  contending  forces  to  rest  until  the 
final  victory  had  been  won. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  battle  was 
opened  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  who,  in  con- 
jimction  with  Lord  Morpeth,  endeavoured  to 
push  somewhat  further  the  advantage  gained 
five  years  before.  He  had  then  secured  the 
hmitation  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  for  all 
young  people  under  eighteen.  He  now 
sought  to  reduce  this  aggregate  by  another 
hour,  but  introduced  the  important  stipula- 
tion that  no  child  should  be  employed 
more  than  eleven  and  a  half  hours  on  any 
one  day,  and  eight  and  a  half  hours  on 
Saturday.  This  was  not  all ;  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  all  children  under  nine 
years  of  age  was  prohibited,  and  all  under 
twenty-one  were  to  be  exempted  from  night 
work.  These  regulations  were  to  extend  not 
only  to  cotton  mills,  but  to  the  woollen, 
worsted,  linen,  and  silk  industries.  The 
mill-owners  of  course  brought  aU  the  forces 
they  could  command  to  oppose  the  measure, 
and  although  they  could  not  prevent  the 
passing  of  tlie  Bill,  they  managed  so  far  to 
mutilate  it  that  when,  in  1831,  it  received 
the  Royal  assent,  it  was  practically  ineffec- 
tive. And  thus  the  campaign  opened,  as  so 
many  do,  with  defeat  for  the  side  that  was  in 
the  end  to  be  victorious. 

The  forces,  however,  soon  rallied  to  the 
attack.  A  yet  bolder  advance  was  projected, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mv.  T.  Sadler, 
M.P.  for  Newark,  whose  labom-s  in  the  cause 
had  been  untiring,  and  in  whom  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  had  found  one  of  his  best  sup- 
porters. Mr.  Sadler  was  imanimously 
chosen  as  the  future  leader  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  position 
for  which  his  fitness  had  been  proved  by  his 
commanding  influence,  his  wide  sjnupathies, 
his  sound  judgment,  and  his  never-flagging 
zeal.  A  better  leader  could  scarcely  have 
been  found  at  the  time. 

In  1831  Mr.  Sadler  introduced  his 
famous  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  limiting  the  work 
of  young  people  in  the  factories  to  ten  hours 
a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  eight 
hours  on  Saturday.  He  enforced  his  argu- 
ment by  a  tellhig  array  of  facts  as  to  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  children  ; 
but  his  opponents  denounced  these  state- 
ments as  exaggerated,  one-sided,  and  inac- 
curate, and,  for  the  time,  seeing  that  there 


was  no  authoritative  information  to  which  to 
appeal,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  create  a 
prejudice  to  that  effect.  When,  therefore, 
the  Bill  came  on  for  the  second  reading,  in 
March,  1832,  the  opposition  was  so  strong 
that  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  friends  were  per- 
force compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 

And  now  what  appeared  at  the  time  as  a 
great  disaster  befell  the  fortunes  of  the 
movement.  A  far  wider  agitation  was 
stirring  the  public  mind  and  absorbing 
attention.  The  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  thrust  almost  every  other  into  the 
background,  and  people  were  too  much 
excited  thereby  to  pay  much  heed  to  the 
grievances  of  the  children.  But  this  was 
not  all.  In  this  very  year  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  passed ;  by  it  Newark  was  dis- 
franchised, and  the  little  parliamentary  band 
of  children's  friends  was  deprived  of  its 
trusted  leader.  Attempts  were  made  to 
secure  his  return  for  Leeds  or  Huddersfield, 
but  the  fi-anchise  was  too  much  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  mill-owners  to 
admit  of  success,  and  such  work  as  Mr. 
Sadler  could  do  must  henceforward  be  done 
outside  Parliament.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow,  but  it  led  in  the  end  to  good  results. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  was 
appealed  to,  to  take  up  the  children's  cause. 
For  a  time  he  hesitated,  overwhelmed  by 
the  tremendous  difiiculty  of  the  undertaking 
as  contrasted  with  what  he  deemed  his  own 
insufficiency.  "  I  can  perfectly  recollect," 
he  said,  in  later  years,  "  my  astonishment, 
and  doubt,  and  terror  at  the  proposition." 
He  laid  the  matter,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Hodder,  before  his  wife,  painted  in  dark 
colours  all  the  sacrifice  it  meant,  weighed 
the  burden  it  would  place  on  her  young 
shoulders,  and  waited  for  the  verdict. 
Happily  for  the  children  of  England  that 
verdict  was  promptly  given  in  their  favour. 
"  It  is  your  duty,"  she  said,  "  and  the 
consequences  we  must  leave  to  God. 
Forward,  and  to  victory  !  " 

At  once  the  prospect  brightened.  In  Lord 
Ashley  the  operatives  had  secured  a  more 
powerful  champion  than  they  had  lost. 
His  lofty  position,  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  both  parties  in  the  House, 
his  great  personal  gifts,  and  his  absolutely 
imconquerable  determination  fitted  him  for 
rendering  even  greater  service  to  the  cause 
than  Mr.  Sadler  could  have  done.  None 
the  less  because  of  his  unassuming  modesty, 
and  because,  in  his  most  impassioned 
vehemence,  he  was  never  carried  away  into 
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extravagances  of  statement,  or  betrayed  into 
exliibitions  of  iindig-nified  irritability. 

Lord  Ashley  lost  no  time  in  leading  the 
forces  behind  him  to  the  attack.  Whilst 
the  country  had  been  passing  through  all 
the  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation,  the 
Royal  Commission  had  been  carrying  on  its 
investigations  with  praiseworthy  diligence, 
and  an  immense  mass  of  information  had 
been  collected  against  which  no  charge  of 
exaggeration,  such  as  had  been  levelled 
at  Mr.  Sadler's  statements,  could  be  urged. 
The  ammunition  thus  provided  was  not  long 
allowed  to  be  idle.  On  the  5th  March,  1833, 
Lord  Ashley  moved  for  leave  to  renew  the 
Bill  of  Mr.  Sadler,  with  such  amendments 
and  additions  as  appeared  necessary  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. When  notice  of  this  motion  was 
given  it  was  received  with  much  cheering  in 
a  House  of  300.  The  omen  was  encouraging, 
but,  alas  for  those  who  built  too  much  upon 
it ;  "  the  thing  was  true,  but  the  appointed 
time  was  long." 

Apart  from  the  urgency  of  the  question 
itself,  the  tactics  of  the  other  side  had  made 
this  prompt  action  imperative ;  for  Lord 
Morpeth  had  signified  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  an  Eleven  Hours'  Bill,  and  it 
W'as  felt  that  if  this  were  carried  it  w'ould 
seriously  retard  the  desired  legislation. 
Notice  of  the  Bill  was  given,  but  Lord 
Ashley  pressed  forward  his  own  none  the 
less.  With  him  it  was  "  ten  hours  and  no 
surrender,"  and  the  total  abolition  of  night 
work.  As  for  himself,  he  assured  a  great 
meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  at  Avhich 
O'Connell  w^as  present  and  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  movement,  that  he  would  not  give  way  a 
single  moment  on  the  question  of  the  Ten 
Hours.  He  would  persevere  in  the  cause  he 
had  adopted.  He  had  taken  up  the  measure 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  as  such  he 
was  determined  to  carry  it  through.  If  the 
House  would  not  adopt  the  Bill  they  must 
drive  him  from  it,  as  he  would  not  concede 
a  single  step.  He  most  positively  declared 
that  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House, 
as  long  as  God  gave  him  health  and  a  sound 
mind,  no  efforts,  no  exertions  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  establish  the  success 
of  the  measure.  If  defeated  in  the  present 
session,  he  would  bring  it  forward  in  the 
next,  and  so  on  in  every  succeeding  session 
until  his  success  was  complete. 

This  pledge  Lord  Ashley,  as  we  know, 
nobly  fulfilled.  Resolute  and  unflinching, 
however,  as  his  own  attitude  was,  he  stipulated 
with  the  operatives  and  their  leaders  that 


the  entire  contest  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner ;  that  there 
should  be  a  ca:eful  abstinence  from  all 
approach  to  questions  of  labour  and  capital, 
that  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons 
should  alone  be  touched,  that  there  should 
be  no  strikes,  no  intimidation,  and  no  strong 
language  against  their  employers  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Within  these  limits  his  own  eloquence  was 
fiery  enough.  He  had  read,  he  said  at  one 
meeting,  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their 
children  to  ]\Ioloch,  but  they  were  merciful 
people  compared  with  Englishmen  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  had  read  of  those 
wdio  practised  infanticide  in  India,  but  they 
were  a  merciful  people,  because  they  destroyed 
at  once  their  wretched  offspring  and  pre- 
vented a  long  career  of  suffering  and  crime. 
But  we,  having  sucked  out  every  energy, 
l)oth  of  body  and  soul,  tossed  them  on  the 
world  a  mass  of  skin  and  bone,  incapable  of 
exertion,  brutalised  in  their  understandings, 
and  disqualified  for  immortality.  Lord 
Ashley  said  many  stronger  things  than  these, 
but  his  invective  was  always  directed  against 
the  system  under  which  these  abominations 
were  possible,  and  never  against  the  mill- 
owners  as  a  class.  And  he  said  nothing 
that  was  not  justified  by  incontrovertible 
facts.  "I  look,"  said  Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
the  great  political  economist — and  political 
economists  are  not  often  suspected  of  being 
carried  away  by  sentiment—"  upon  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  late  Report  as  most  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation,  and  I  confess  that 
until  I  read  it  I  could  not  have  conceived 
it  possible  that  such  enormities  were 
committed." 

Another  wily  stratagem  to  delay  proceed- 
ings was  the  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  on  behalf 
of  ttie  Association  of  Master  Manufacturers, 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  collect  evidence 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  for  the 
curtailment  of  their  labour.  This  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  voting 
being  seventy-fom-  and  seventy-three.  It 
caused  immense  excitement  in  the  country, 
for  not  only  was  it  obviously  intended  as  a 
block  to  further  legislation,  there  being 
already  1,800  pages  of  evidence  before  the 
House,  collected  from  masters  and  men, 
from  medical  and  clerical  witnesses,  and 
from  the  poor  children  themselves,  but  its 
sinister  object  was  further  disclosed  by  the 
proposal  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
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Commissioners  to  examine  witnesses  in 
private  and  report  thereon  ;  thus  enabhng 
them  to  select  the  testimony  that  should  be 
tendered,  precluding  cross-examination,  and 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  smother,  garble, 
or  distort  the  evidence  at  pleasure. 

The  people  were  desperate.  They  had 
only  been  kept,  as  Lord  Ashley  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  from  fearful 
exhibitions  of  their  strength  by  the  hope  of 
Parliamentary  aid,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if 
their  hope  was  in  vain.  But  again  good 
came  out  of  the  apparently  evil.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  in  July,  1833,  and 
more  than  confirmed  the  evidence  taken 
before  Mr.  Sadler's  Committee.  The  facts 
disclosed  were  fearful,  and  they  were 
summarised  as  proving— 1.  That  children 
worked  during  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
adults  ;  2.  That  the  effects  were  permanent 
deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution,  the 
production  of  diseases  utterly  irremediable, 
and  the  partial  or  entire  seclusion  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  adequate  education 
and  acquiring  useful  habits  ;  and  3.  That 
children  were  not  free  agents,  but  Avere  let 
out  on  hire,  their  wages  being  appropriated 
by  parents  and  guardians.  The  Commission 
concluded  that  a  case  was  made  out  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature. 

Nearly  a  month  before  the  presentation  of 
this  Report,  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  came  up  for 
the  second  reading.  It  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Althorpe,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  urged  its  rejection  iji  favour  of 
one  founded  upon  the  Report.  In  the  end, 
Lord  Althorpe's  Bill  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill  was  thought  to  have  received  its  death- 
blow.  Something,  however,  had  been  gained. 
The  longed-for  victory  appeared  to  many 
further  otf  than  ever  ;  but  one  after  another 
the  enemy  were  being  compelled  to 
surrender  their  outposts.  The  new  Act 
provided  that  from  January  1,  1834,  no 
children  should  be  employed  in  any  factory 
or  mill,  except  a  silk  mill,  under  the  age  of 
nine  ;  after  six  months  no  child  under 
eleven  was  to  be  employed  for  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day  ;  after  eighteen  months 
the  limitation  of  age  was  to  be  twelve  years, 
and  after  thirty  months,  thirteen  years  ;  but 
in  the  silk  mills  children  under  thirteen 
were  to  be  allowed  to  work  ten  hours.  The 
measure  also  established  the  principle  that 
labour  and  education  should  be  combmed. 

For  some  time  after  this  there  was  a  lull 
in   the   Parliamentary   conflict,    as   it   was 


deemed  only  right  and  wise  to  rchain  from 
agitation  until  the  Act  had  had  time  to 
work.  Practically  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
inoperative.  Local  magistrates,  many  of 
them  mill-owners,  and  most  of  them  in 
sympathy  with  mill-owners,  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  Oftences  against  it  were  reported 
in  vain  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  children 
were  little  better  off  than  before.  The  outside 
Ten  Hours'  agitation  became  stronger  and 
stronger.  From  the  ranks  of  the  mill- 
owners  themselves  there  arose  a  new  and 
powerful  Parliamentary  champion.  This 
was  Mr.  Charles  Hindley,  M.P.  for  Asliton- 
under-Lyne,  who  pledged  himself  to  l)ring 
in  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  and  renew  his  efforts 
session  after  session  till  the  victory  was 
won.  Need  for  some  action  of  this  kind 
was  shown  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
about  this  time,  proving  how  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  Government,  and 
suggesting  that  Lord  Althorpe's  Act  was 
only  an  astute  movement  for  gaining  time. 
In  March,  183G,  only  nine  days  after  the 
thirteen  years'  clause  of  that  measure  came 
into  operation,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson, 
M.P.  for  Manchester,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  to 
repeal  it.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
shut  out  all  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  and  to 
legalise  the  slavery  of  some  40,000  children, 
mostly  females. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  that  now  agitated  the  factory 
districts.  Great  meetings  were  held,  and 
petitions  sent  up  to  Parliament,  and  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  on  both 
sides  to  ensure  success.  The  fight  that 
ensued  was  no  mere  skirmish,  but  a  hard 
pitched  battle,  and  one  of  the  decisive 
conflicts  of  the  campaign,  marking  a  dis- 
tinct advance  towards  the  yet  far-off"  result. 
In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  May  9,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  declared 
that  children  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
should  be  aUowed  to  decide  for  themselves, 
like  their  seniors,  that  sixty-nine  hours  a 
week  would  do  them  no  harm ;  he  also 
affirmed  that  the  House  would  throw  35,000 
children  out  of  work  if  it  refused  to  pass 
the  Bill.  Lord  Ashley  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  showed  that  the  threatened  dismissal  of 
the  children  was  not  even  possible,  quoted 
evidence  as  to  the  severe  sufferiu"-  caused 
by  the  long  hours,  and  met  his  opponents 
with    an    irresistible    array    of  facts    and 


figures. 


The  debate  was  a  long  one,  and 
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when  the  division  was  announced  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  had  Becured  a 
majority  of  twenty-one  in  a  House  of  354. 
Feehng  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  press 
matters  in  face  of  so  formidable  a  minority, 
they  had  the  discretion  to  withdraw  the 
BUI. 

Never  for  a  moment  relaxing  his  own 
efforts,  Lord  Ashley  watched  with  increased 
vigilance  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  in 
June  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
flagrant  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
broken.  The  case  was  one  in  which  some 
boys  had  been  made  to  work  for  thirty-four 
consecutive  hours  in  the  foul  cellar  of  a 
Yorkshire  factory,  where  the  air  was  so  bad 
that  workmen  tied  handkerchiefs  round 
their  mouths  before  going  in.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Mr.  Charles  Hindley  fulfilled  his 
pledge  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  present  Factory  Acts.  It 
came  as  a  surprise  upon  the  House,  and 
Lord  Ashley,  who  nevertheless  supported  it, 
regarded  the  time  as  inopportune.  After  a 
short  debate  it  was  withdrawn,  but  only 
on  a  distinct  pledge  from  the  Government 
that  the  existing  laws  should  be  enforced 
with  all  the  authority  at  its  command. 

These  Government  pledges  amounted  to 
little.  The  mill-owners  and  magistrates 
being  to  so  large  an  extent  identical,  the 
law  was  evaded  right  and  left.  In  many 
cases  they  refused  to  hear  factory  complaints, 
and  in  others  imposed  such  nominal  penalties 
as  to  make  the  breach  of  the  law  profitable. 
Even  Sunday  Schools  were  made  instru- 
ments of  oppression,  inasmuch  as  attendance 
at  them  was  included  in  the  twelve  hours 
required  by  the  Act  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. Lord  Ashley  saw  that  all  this  would 
in  the  end  enable  him  to  strike  a  more 
effective  blow,  and  therefore  he  patiently 
bided  his  time  and  kept  the  forces  behind 
him  in  check  ;  but  on  the  22nd  June,  1838, 
he  was  again  in  the  field  making  a  fresh 
onslaught  upon  the  Government  of  the  day. 

Moving,  on  that  day,  the  second  reading 
of  a  Factories  Regulation  Bill,  which  had 
been  introduced  and  several  times  deferred 
on  the  faith  of  official  promises,  he  charged 
the  Government  with  having  deluded  and 
mocked  him  with  false  promises,  and  with 
having  taking  the  matter  out  of  his  hands 
by  theu'  solemn   pledges   which   they  had 


failed  to  keep.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  brought  all 
his  mfluence  to  bear  upon  the  House  to 
induce  them  to  refuse  their  .assent,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  hint  at  resignation,  and  in 
the  result  the  motion  was  negatived  by  119 
against  111.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that 
the  Times  newspaper,  which  throughout  the 
struggle  was  always  on  the  side  of  humanity 
and  justice,  gave  Lord  Ashley  splendid 
support  at  this  time. 

On  the  12th  July  he  would  have  renewed 
the  assault,  but  was  foiled  by  a  "count  out," 
referring  to  which  the  Times  said,  "  there 
had  been  trickery  of  the  grossest  kind."  On 
the  20th  he  found  his  opportunity  and 
moved  a  resolution  expressing  the  regret 
of  the  House  that  the  law  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories  had 
been  suffered  to  continue  so  long  without 
amendment.  Li  a  telling  speech,  full  of 
facts  and  arguments,  he  set  forth  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  these  children,  and  proved 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  their  own  Factory  Act  work 
efficiently.  He  told  them  the  e\\\  was  daily 
on  the  increase,  although  one-fifth  part  of 
the  time  the  House  had  given  to  negro 
slavery  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
provide  a  remedy.  When  that  House,  he 
said,  determined  that  forty-five  hours  a  week 
was  sufficient  for  an  adult  negro,  he  thought 
it  would  not  have  been  unbecoming  if  they 
had  considered  whether  sixty-nine  hours  a 
week  were  not  too  many  for  the  children  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  fight  over  the  resolution  was  a  warm 
one :  Mr.  Fox-Maule  denied  the  charges 
against  the  Government,  and  prophesied 
evil  from  throwing  the  child  out  of  the 
labour  market ;  O'Connell,  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  all  that  he  had  said  at  the  London 
Tavern  in  1833,  violently  opposed  it ;  Lord 
John  Russell  urged  that  restricted  hours 
meant  diminished  wages  and  imminent 
starvation;  Hume  affirmed  that  it  was  a 
mere  party  mancEuvrc,  and  once  more  Lord 
Ashley  was  beaten  back,  the  resolution  being 
lost  by  a  majority  of  fifteen. 

Little,  however,  did  his  opponents  dream 
how  deep  were  those  springs  whence  this 
noble  leader  drew  his  strength,  his  courage, 
and  his  determination.  He  was  yet,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  carry  all  before  him. 


On  the  roaJ  to  Jericho. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


By  henry  a.  harper. 


and 


dangerous 


pass  between 


IN  a  wild 
great  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  in 
that  far-off  Eastern  land,  the  scene  is  laid. 
So  hot,  so  glaring  in  its  whiteness  is  the 
limestone  track,  that  the  traveller,  then  as 
now,  feels  fainting  with  the  heat  and  glare. 
The  traveller  then  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  his  home  in  the  rich  valley  below,  of  his 
little  ones,   of  his  wife,  and  the  delight  it 


would  be  for  all  to  be  together  again.  He  was 
planning  how  to  expend  the  money  he  had 
made  by  the  sale  of  his  goods,  how  to  in- 
crease the  home  comforts,  when  just  at  a 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  pass,  where  broken 
rocks  obstruct  the  way,  out  dashed  some 
robbers.  "  Your  money  !  "  say  they.  His 
children's  wants  nerved  his  hand ;  he  bravely 
defends  himself — of  no  avail.     Stunned  by 
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a  blow  from  a  huge  club  (such  as  is  carried 
now  by  the  wild  denizens  of  this  region)  he 
falls  senseless  to  the  earth.  They  take  his 
bag  of  money  from  his  bosom ;  they  strip 
his  garments  from  him  ;  and  then  in  wicked 
anger  at  his  brave  defence,  they  stab  him 
with  their  knives.  Insensible  from  blows 
and  from  loss  of  blood,  the  poor  man  lies 
while  the  sun  pours  down  his  fierce  rays  on 
the  naked  bruised  form.  Stay,  but  help  is 
nigh.  Mounted  on  a  superb  white  ass,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  number  of  servants, 
comes  a  priest.  He  sees  this  poor  body,  but 
his  mind  is  too  full  of  the  grand  service  in  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  he  had  so  recently  left, 
while  he  is  now  going  to  his  vacation  rest  in  the 
city  of  the  priests,  Jericho,  thinking  of  the 
clouds  of  incense,  of  the  swelling  songs  of  those 
temple  choirs.  Puffed  up  by  the  praise  he 
had  received  from  his  brother  priests  for  the 
finished  way  in  which  he  had  intoned  the 
lessons — full,  in  short,  of  self  and  self- 
seeking — he  heeds  not  this  dying  form  upon 
the  ground  and  passes  on.  Blind  that  he  was 
passing  from  the  hearts  of  men,  a  sad  monu- 
ment of  selfishness  to  all  time.  Following 
hard  by,  near  enough  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  rich  priest's  retinue,  comes  another 
traveller,  and  of  the  priestly  caste  too ; 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  his  future  prospects 
and  of  his  own  advancement  in  life,  comes 
the  Levite.  He  has  not  felt  so  strongly  that 
he  is  raised  above  his  fellow  men  ;  has  not  lost 
all  sympathy  for  those  not  in  his  caste  ;  and 
so  he  stops  his  ass  and  looks  at  the  victim. 
The  poor  fellow  opens  his  eyes — too  weak  to 
speak,  too  feeble  almost  to  breathe,  he  can- 
not ask  for  the  succour  he  needs.  This  second 
man  looks  on.  "Ah !  "  says  he,  "you  have 
been  cruelly  beaten.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  I 
can't  help  you.  I'm  not  a  doctor.  Thatgreat 
priest  did  nothing  for  you,  and  as  he  did  not, 
it's  not  my  place  to  do  it";  and  so  he  passes 
on,  blind,  blind,  knowiug  not  that  there  lay 
the  suffering  human  form  of  God.  He  too 
passes  out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  but  not  out 
of  the  remembrance  of  God. 

Footsteps  again  are  heard,  and  now  a 
man  of  strange  and  very  humble  attire — a 
"  foreigner,"  mounted  on  a  beast  the  others 
would  scorn  to  ride,  and  yet  a  beast  which 
showed  a  master  kind  and  careful.  This  man 
sees  the  body  too  ;  he  stops  his  ass  ;  he 
alights  ;  ties  his  ass's  bridle  to  a  thorn-bush 
close  at  hand,  and  bending  over  the  seem- 
ingly dying  man,  he  gently  raises  the  poor 
head,  places  it  on  his  knees,  and  from  his 
leathern  bottle  pours  into  the  parched  lips 
a  little  wine  ;  and  then,  as  the  feeble  pulse 


begins  to  beat,  he  redoubles  his  efforts,  props 
up  the  poor  fellow ;  while  from  his  ass's 
pannier  he  draws  a  flask  of  oil,  and  with  his 
coat  sleeve  wipes  away  the  dirt  and  blood  which 
had  hardened  on  the  wounds,  he  anoints  the 
parched  skin,  all  the  while  speaking  gentle, 
comforting  words  to  the  sufferer.  When  he 
revives  he  says,  "  Cheer  up,  and  I  will  see  to 
you,  take  you  to  a  safe  place  ;  now  put  your 
arm  round  my  neck,  let  me  place  my  arms 
round  you.  See,  I  can  lift  you  up  and  carry 
you."  He  lifts  him  on  to  the  ass,  puts  one  i 
of  the  wounded  man's  arms  round  his  neck, 
while  he  places  his  own  arm  round  the  body 
of  the  sufferer,  and  gently  tenderly  goes  up 
the  pass. 

This  wounded  man  who  is  so  carefully 
tended  was  one  of  a  race  which  bitterly  hated 
this  kind-hearted  traveller's  nation,  and  yet 
he  is  acting  towards  him  as  if  he  were  his 
own  brother.  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
stands  an  inn,  arrived  there  the  traveller 
calls  for  help,  and  soon  the  people  come  out, 
crowd  round  ;  knowiug  the  traveller  well 
they  exclaim, "  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
He  says,  "  Help  me  with  this  poor  fellow.  I 
found  him  on  the  road  beloAV.  let  us  get  him 
to  bed.  Bind  up  his  wounds  and  I  will  sit 
up  and  see  to  him."  So  all  night  this  good 
man  watched,  and  when  morning  came  he 
said  to  the  poor  fellow,  "You  are  much 
better  ?  "  and  he  said,  "Oh,  so  much  better, 
thank  you.  You  have  saved  my  life."  "W^ell," 
said  the  foreigner  ;  "  now  I  must  go  on. 
For  I  am  far  from  my  home,  but  you  stay 
and  rest  here  and  get  well.  So  good-bye." 
Before  leaving,  the  "foreigner"  left  with 
the  people  of  the  inn  enough  money  to  keep 
the  man  for  some  days,  and  he  said,  "  See  to 
him  well ;  if  you  spend  more,  do  it  for  me, 
and  when  I  come  this  way  again,  I  will 
repay  you."  So  on  his  way  he  went,  his  name 
unknown  to  men,  but,  be  sure,  known  by  God 
our  Father  and  His  Son  our  Lord  Christ. 

You  know  this  story.  It  was  told  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  in  answer  to  a  lawyer's  tempt- 
ing question,  "  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  And  He  told  this  story 
of  "  a  certain  Samaritan,"  who  has  left  so 
broad  a  "  footprint  on  the  sands  of  time." 
Be  sure  of  this,  that  his  name  is  in  the 
"  Book  of  Eemembrance."  "  They  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  day  that  I 
make  up  my  jewels."  Remember  as  a 
"  Samaritan  "  he  was  hated  by  the  race 
represented  by  the  wounded  man.  Remember 
when  the  Jews  were  so  transported  by  rage 
against  Our  Lord,  that  though  He  was  in 
the   Temple  they   rose   up   to  stone   Him, 
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their  bitterest  hatred  was 
shown  in  the  words,  "Say  we 
not  well,  that  thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  hath  a  devil !  " 
And  yet  this  man,  representing 
this  hated  race,  risks  his  life 
to  save  a  Jew  and  treats  him 
as  his  own  mother's  son. 
This  road  is  dangerous  still,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
I  could  compel  my  Bedouin  to 
stay  there  some  hours  while  I 
sketched  the  pass  and  ruins  of 
a  khan — perhaps  the  very  one 
of  this  sublime  story.  And  the 
thought  has  often  gone  through 
my  mind,  "  What  business 
had  the  Samaritan  down  that 
Jericho  pass?"  His  home  was 
northwards,   and   yet   he   was 
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going  east,  A  study  of  old  customs  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  did 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  business  purposes. 
Yet  did  they  not  return  by  the  straight 
road  to  Samaria,  which  goes  past  Shiloh, 
past  Bethel?  No,  they  could  not  go  on 
the  direct  north  road  for  fear  of  insult, 
so  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
short  eastern  road  to  Jericho,  there 
crossing  the  Jordan  ford.  They  were  then 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  safe  from  insult. 
Through  the  coimtry  of  Moab  they  travelled 
till  opposite  Bethshean,  then  re-crossing  by 
another  ford  the  Jordan,  they  passed  up  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  to  their  home.  Therefore 
this  Samaritan  was  going  down  this  Jericho 
road  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
Jews,  to  escape  their  insults,  and  yet  to  a 
member  of  this  very  race  he  acts  this  part 
which  has  brought  him  imperishable  re- 
nown. He  went  on  his  way,  let  us  hope, 
bringing  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  priest 
and  Levite,  finding  a  fame  he  never 
sought,  and  earning  those  loving  words, 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewise."  What  is  the 
lesson  to  us  ?  It  is  by  no  accident  that  our 
Lord  reminds  the  chosen  race  that  God  is 
"no  respecter  of  persons,"  that  no  mere 
attendance  at  church  or  chapel  is  necessarily 
salvation,  but  that  He  requires  the  loving 


heart,  the  changed  heart.  He  teaches  us  to 
do  good  to  all  men,  to  rejoice  in  doing  it.  K 
any  man  needs  our  help,  there  is  to  be  no 
question  if  he  is  of  our  coimtry,  our  party 
or  church.  If  on  the  great  highway  of  life 
we  find  men  wounded,  stricken  sore,  then 
see  in  them  suffering  human  souls,  and  do 
your  best  to  relieve  them.  Thus  Christ  loved 
us,  and  thus  He  teaches  us  to  love  one  another. 
By  the  silence  of  Christ  in  this  story,  we 
know  the  Samaritan  made  no  attempt  to 
convert  the  Jew.  No  ;  he  left  the  deed  to 
do  its  work.  Love  calls  up  love,  and  be 
sure  that  Jew  ever  after  had  a  kindlier  feeling 
in  his  heart  towards  his  Samaritan  neigh- 
bours. But  is  there  not  a  deeper  moral  still  ? 
Is  not  Christ  that  Good  Samaritan  ?  What 
the  priest  and  Levite  representing  the  law 
could  not  and  did  not  do.  He  did.  He  stopped 
the  bleeding  of  man's  mortal  wound  ;  and 
"  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  His  own 
son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit." 
For  all  times  this  story  stands  in  its  grand 
simplicity  typifying,  as  far  as  human  types 
can,  the  boundless  and  unselfish  love  of  God 
in  Christ  to  poor  suffering  humanity. 
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H,  hear  my  song  of  the  loom 


The  web  of  the  warp  of  life  and  time 
Was  hung  in  the  hour  of  Eden's  prime, 
And  songs  by  the  sons  of  God  were  sung, 
When  the  earth  was  fair  and  the  earth  was 

young. 
Alas  for  the  threads  that  were  woven  in — 
The  dolorous  threads  of  woe  and  sin  1 

Alas  for  the  hands 

That  pressed  the  strands 
In  the  beautiful  web  of  Life  and  Time  ! 


The  hurrying  crowd  and  the  fleeting  throng 
Have  toiled  and  wept  through  the  ages  long. 
We  come,  we  go  !     For  a  little  day 
We  ply  the  shuttle  and  pass  away : 
We  bear  our  part  in  the  wondrous  whole, 
The   warp   and   the   woof  of   time's   great 
scroll, 

And  our  work  is  o'er, 
And  we  toil  no  more 
At  the  wonderful  web  of  Life  and  Time. 


I  handle  the  glistening  threads  to-day, 
I  have  the  gold  and  thou  hast  the  grey. 
Under  my  flying  shuttle  glows 
Gorgeous  hues  of  the  summer  rose  ; — • 
To-morrow,  I  toil  in  the  shadows  cold. 
You  may  sing  o'er  your  threads  of  gold  1 
The  wheels  are  turning :  the  patterns  change, 
From  sheen  to  shadow  our  fortunes  range. 

In  the  gleam  or  gloom 

Of  the  whirring  loom 
We  toil  at  the  web  of  Life  and  Time. 

C.  T.  CARISBROOKB, 
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IT  was  tlic  second  morning  of  my  visit  at 
the  Kilburn  Orplianage  of  Mercy,  when 
Sister  C.  paused  in  giving  her  instructions, 
and  looking  across  the  table,  said,  addressing 
me  :  "  Would  you  like  to  go  down  to  the 
docks  to-day  with  Miss  F.  ?  " 

I  left  my  needle^York  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  for,  truth  to  tell,  time  had  hung 
rather  heavily  on  my  hands  the  day  before, 
o'SN'ing  to  the  intiux  of  Lenten  visitors 
anxious  to  inspect  all  the  missions  in  turn. 

"We  ran  upstairs  to  our  little  cell-like 
rooms,  ranged  each  side  of  a  long  corridor,  and 
getting  into  hats  and  jackets  with  the  speed 
required  at  Kilburn  for  all  things,  were  soon 
on  our  way  to  the  Edgware  Koad  Station. 

Miss  F.  ofi'ered  to  be  pioneer,  having 
previous  experience  to  fall  back  upon, 
whereas  to  me  the  East-End  was  an  unknown 
coimtry.  In  spite  of  her  fears  that  we 
should  be  too  late  for  the  delights  of  "  going 
out  with  the  trucks,"  we  reached  Mark  Lane 
before  eleven  o'clock,  stumbled  breathlessly 
up  the  dark  steps,  and  struck  due  eastwards, 
lea\'ing  the  Tower  of  London  behind  us. 
The  pavements  were  deep  in  snow  and  slush 
as  we  passed  St.  Katharine's  Dock,  and  the 
narrow  street  was  crowded  with  huge  drays 
and  hea-\w  traffic,  the  patient  horses  slipping 
about  pitifully  in  all  directions.  I  had  no 
time,  however,  to  take  in  any  other  details, 
for  my  energetic  little  friend  only  slackened 
in  her  break-neck  race  against  time  outside 
a  many-storied  house,  facing  the  entrance  of 
Ratclitfe  Highway  and  announcing  itself  in 
big  letters  on  the  doors  and  windows  as  the 
"  St.  Katharine's  Restaurant  for  sailors  and 
workmg-men." 

We  made  our  way  through  the  little  knot 
of  loafers  and  loimgers  into  the  bar,  where 
the  change  of  temperature  was  almost  over- 
powering, contrasted  with  the  bitter  rawness 
of  the  February  day  outside.  It  was  a  hond 
fide  restaurant,  "uath  marble  tables  ranged  up 
and  down  the  long  room,  a  buffet  displaying 
shining  ums  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  j)iles 
of  bread  and  butter,  scones,  and  cake,  under 
bell-glasses  ;  in  the  background  ham  and  cold 
beef,  with  a  variety  of  hot  meats  and  puddings 
waiting  in  reserve  for  the  dinner-hour,  and 
higher  up,  one  corner  exclusively  devoted  to 
soups,  Irish  stew,  and  porridge,  Avhich  latter 
delicacy  is  much  run  after  at  St.  Katharine's, 
especially  by  our  Scotch  customers. 

Four  small  maidens,  in  training  for 
service,  would  be  flying  about  the  room  later 
on,  attending  quickly  and  deftly  to  the  many 


calls  of  unsatisfied  nature  ;  but  at  present  it 
was  the  slack  time,  when  the  demands  did 
not  rise  higher  than  coffee  or  ham,  or  a  look 
at  the  daily  papers.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  brightly  painted  pictures  and 
texts,  in  one  window  ferns  and  liowers  made 
a  pleasant  bit  of  brightness,  and  a  cuckoo- 
clock  in  a  prominent  position  was  a  soui"ce  of 
unending  interest. 

Visitors  were  strictly  forbidden  to  talk  in 
the  restaurant,  so  we  were  dismissed  into  what 
in  common  parlance  would  bo  termed  "  the 
room  behind  the  shop,"  but  which  in  the 
Mission  House  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Visitors'  Refectory.  The  Sisters'  Refectory 
was  next  to  it,  divided  only  by  a  thin 
partition  wall,  often  a  terrible  trap  to  the 
unwary,  for  we  chattered  like  magpies  over 
our  meals,  whereas  they  on  the  other  side 
strictly  observed  their  rule  of  "silence." 
Here  we  waited  imtil  the  keys  and  bags  of 
change  for  the  trucks  were  brouofht  in  and 
laid  upon  the  table  ;  then  some  other  "out- 
side \-isitors  "  arrived,  and  finally  the  Sister 
in  charge  to  give  us  our  instructions  for  the 
morning. 

A  vision  of  her  rises  before  me  as  I  write. 
It  may  seem  an  odd  thiaag  to  say  in 
connection  with  a  Sister,  but  she  was,  par 
excellence,  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world. 
Her  slight  figure  in  its  black  habit  and  large 
white  collar  was  always  on  the  alert,  her 
small,  well- shaped  hands  were  made  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  the  kindly  brown 
eyes  never  allowed  anything  to  pass  without 
involuntary  criticism.  She  was  pale,  and 
looked  far  fi-om  strong  ;  but  her  unflagging 
energy  and  high  spirits  carried  her  through 
every  crisis.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  she  enjoyed  most,  an  earnest  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  those  she  tried  to  rescue,  to 
many  of  whom  she  was  an  object  of  passionate 
devotion,  or  a  good  laugh  over  some  absurd 
experience  with  us.  Practical  and  keen- 
witted herself,  she  had  little  pity  to  spare 
for  downright  stupidity  on  the  part  of  her 
workers,  and  yet  she  was  so  quick  at  seeing 
a  joke  that  a  blunderer  would  often  retrieve 
her  character  by  representing  her  mistakes  in 
a  comical  light.  She  fascinated  everyone 
alike,  though  sometimes  the  slatternly  attend- 
ants of  the  mothei-s'  meetings  would  complain 
that  "  Sister  was  too  sharp-like  with  them"; 
and  deep  and  general  indeed  was  the  mourning 
when  failing  health  obliged  her  to  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
East-End  interests. 
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She  disposed  of  us  aU  this  morning  in  her 
characteristically  prompt  manner,  Miss  F. 
being  sent  off  to  the  "  London "  truck 
in  company  with  another  visitor,  whilst  I 
waited  for  Sister  C.  to  appear  to  initiate 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  soup  selling  at  the 
"  Donna." 

I  have  been  often  asked  by  enquiring 
friends,  "  Did  you  help  to  wheel  the  truck  ?  " 
so  think  it  well  to  explain  here  that  the  food 
sold  within  easy  reach  of  the  Dock-gates  was 
all  previously  prepared  at  the  Restaurant, 
and  then  wheeled  down  on  barrows  by  men 
who  were  only  too  thankful  to  get  this 
chance  of  earning  a  shilling. 

Raw  material  in  the  way  of  workers, 
generally  found  themselves  placed  under  the 
friendly  care  of  Sister  C,  who  was  gifted  with 
a  charmingly  fresh,  child-like  face,  a  slap- 
dash way  of  going  at  her  work,  and  the 
largest  heart  imaginable  for  "  all  creatures 
great  and  small."  She  relaxed  her  "  rule  " 
on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  to  talk  to  me 
cheerily  about  her  interests  both  here  and  at 
Rotherhithe,  as  we  walked  briskly  past  the 
Tower  Gardens,  where  drilling  was  going  on, 
the  red  coats  making  a  vivid  dash  of  colour 
on  the  muddy  snow,  past  the  Tower  Hill, 
past  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  and  one  and 
another  of  the  old  city  churches,  until  we 
turned  down  the  steep,  narrow  street  leading 
to  the  Monument. 

The  "  Donna  "  is  quite  one  of  the  show 
trucks,  and  has  a  little  railed  off  inclosure 
entirely  to  itself,  and  also  a  white  cat,  which 
never  fails  to  come  for  its  daily  portion  of 
scraps  and  caresses.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the 
-"  imemployed,"  everything  being  sold  at 
•exactly  half-price  to  the  starved  ragged- 
looking  men  who  swarm  round  the  railings, 
waiting  in  hungry  suspense. 

I  tied  on  a  blue  serge  apron,  borrowed 
from  the  Refectory  cupboard,  whilst  Sister  C. 
discarded  her  cloak,  pinned  back  the  folds  of 
her  flowing  veil,  and  set  to  work  cutting  up 
the  long  "  roly-poly  "  puddings  that  were 
stacked  one  above  another  in  tins  on  the  j 
shelves  behind  us ;  huge  cans  of  thick 
stew  and  piles  of  yellow  basins  were  placed 
on  the  counter  in  front.  Twelve  o'clock,  the 
magic  hour  of  the  trucks,  chimed  out. 

"  Now  the  men  may  come  in,"  Sister  C. 
observed,  seizing  a  ladle  with  one  hand  and 
a  basin  with  another  ;  and  the  men  did 
come  in.  Never  had  I  seen  such  an 
assemblage  before,  and  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  all  my  wits  were  called  into  exercise 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  count  out  change,  and 
decipher  the  patois  of  the  country. 


A  lull  came  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour, 
and  we  had  leisure  to  look  about  us,  and 
during  subsequent  visits  I  soon  learned  to 
know  our  regular  customers.  A  tatter- 
demalion object  of  an  old  Jew,  with  long 
flowing  beard  and  hook  nose,  came  day  after 
day  with  the  tray  full  of  cheap  papers  and 
novelettes  which  served  him  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  he  counted  his  change  over 
suspiciously  and  always  made  a  grab  at  the 
biggest  pieces  of  pudding.  Then  there  was  the 
"  funny  man,"  who  never  could  resist  making 
a  joke,  and  wore  an  old  pot-hat  perched 
knowingly  on  his  head  ;  and  a  poor  fellow 
with  a  white,  pinched  face  and  paralysed  arm, 
who  required  help  to  carry  his  basin  of  soup 
in  safety  to  the  barrow.  Often  the  rush  was 
so  tremendous  and  unexpected  that  our 
supplies  gave  out  long  before  the  proper 
time,  and  it  Avas  hard  to  meet  the  blank 
looks  of  the  disappointed  ones.  Occasionally 
a  passer-by  would  do  what  he  considered  a 
generous  action,  throw  down  a  shilling  in 
front  of  us  with  the  remark  "  Make  that  go 
as  far  as  you  can,  Sister  !  "  and  walk  off 
with  a  warm  and  benevolent  feeling  at  his 
heart.  Little  did  such  a  casual  giver  guess 
of  the  confusion  created  by  his  impulsive 
charity  !  Instantly  all  the  men  standing  in 
the  innermost  ring  would  pocket  their  half- 
pence and  demand  free  dinners  as  their  right. 
But  the  Sister  was  generally  equal  to  the 
emergency,  though  once  the  storm  of  com- 
plaint rose  so  high  that  in  self-defence  she 
closed  the  truck  and  went  home,  reducing 
the  insubordinate  to  a  state  of  complete 
submission  to  her  wishes  on  the  following 
morning. 

Only  men  are  served,  but  one  day  a  blind 
woman  was  led  up  gently  to  us  by  her  hus- 
band, and  a  little  sympathetic  stir  went 
round  the  crowd  of  liimgry  spectators  as 
they  made  room  for  her  to  pass.  Sister  C.'s 
kind  heart  was  touched,  she  could  not  send 
her  away,  especially  as  the  man  was  so 
thoughtful  in  finding  a  secluded  corner  and 
giving  her  the  largest  share  of  all  they 
bought.  Occasionally  free  tickets  were 
given  to  hangers-on  outside  the  railings, 
some  of  them  had  evidently  come  straight 
from  the  infirmary,  so  wan  and  pinched  was 
their  appearance  ;  and  the  men  were  very 
good  to  one  another,  often  "  treating  "  those 
worse  off  than  themselves.  Two  friends 
who  had  seen  "better  days"  happened  to 
come  across  each  other  beside  the  "  Donna." 
"  Got  any  work?  "  laconically  asked  No.  1. 
For  an  answer  No.  2  only  spread  out  his 
hands,  white  and  spotless  compared  with  the 
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grimy  and  toil-worn  fingers  of  his  chum. 
"  Never  say  die,  old  fellow,  better  hick 
to-morrow,"  was  the  cheery  response,  backed 
up  with  the  welcome  gift  of  a  penny  Siind- 
wich— /.<;.,  a  French  roll  cut  in  half,  enclosing 
a  liberal  layer  of  cold  meat. 

The  dinner-hour  at  the  "employed" 
trucks  is  less  heartrending,  if  more  busi- 
ness-like, for  the  men,  being  able  to  pay,  as 
they  think,  a  fair  price  for  their  food,  treat 
us  to  a  good  many  superiiuous  remarks  of 
their  own.  It  is  against  etiquette  to  talk 
whilst  serving,  but  it  is  really  impossible  to 
help  a  covert  smile  at  some  of  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  us,  especially  when  they  are 
tacitly  labelled  with  "no  otience  intended." 
Thus  to  a  visitor  who  is  very  much  afraid  of 
scalding  her  fingers,  and  therefore  decidedly 
slow  in  her  movements  :  "  Don't  you  think 
this  is  rather  like  a  funeral?"  Their 
methods  of  addressing  us  depend  entirely  on 
the  speaker's  fancy — "Sister,"  "Lady," 
"Missus,"  and  "Mother,"  we  have  to 
answer  to  them  all.  Each  truck  has  a 
certain  individuality  of  its  own,  and  we  get 
accustomed  to  all  in  turn.  The  slackness 
at  "  Wapping,"  and  the  lowness  of  its  roof — 
decidedly  embarrassing  for  the  wearers  of 
fashionable  high  hats — the  gambling  that 
goes  on  at  Pennington  Street,  just  at  the 
back  of  Ratclifie  Highway,  and  the  inevitable 
rush  at  the  Dock-gates  when  "a  call" 
comes — up  the  high  wall  swarm  the  men, 
the  biggest  and  strongest  getting  the  best  of 
it  as  usual,  though  they  are  in  honour 
bound  to  treat  the  unsuccessful  competitors 
on  leaving  the  gates  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  there  is  Cutler  Street,  down  in 
Houndsditch,  amongst  silk  warehouses, 
where  our  customers  require  more  refined 
kinds  of  food,  and  are  particularly  devoted 
to  Dutch  cheese  and  cans  of  coffee  instead 
of  soup.  The  "London"  is  always  rough 
and  noisy,  and  a  firm  belief  prevails  that  we 
carry  on  business  for  our  own  personal 
profit.  It  is  rather  funny  to  hear  their 
"  asides,"  not  intended,  however,  for  our 
ears.  "  I'm  glad  that  young  woman  is  here 
again  to-day,"  said  one  more  thoughtful- 
looking  man,  designating  Sister  B.  with  a 
jerk  of  his  head;  "she  always  gets  a  good 
pile,  and  she  deserves  it  too." 

It  was  some  time  before  I  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  trucks,  but 
I  always  clung  to  my  first  love,  and  found 
the  "Donna"  the  most  interesting  of  any. 
About  one  o'clock  we  struck  work  and  came 
home,  Sister  C.  laden  with  the  heavy  bag  of 
coppers,  her  quaint   other-century   looking 


garb  attracting  many  glances  as  we  passed 
through  the  crowded  streets. 

The  Restaurant  was  full  when  we  entered, 
the  steaming  atmospliere  rather  like  a 
London  fog  ;  Sister  F.  in  her  glory ;  two 
visitors  carving  in  the  background  and 
ladling  out  soup  ;  the  small  hand-maidens 
fiying  about  in  all  dix'cctions.  Luncheon 
aAvaited  us  in  the  Refectory ;  a  hurried, 
nondescript  meal,  plenty  to  eat,  though  not 
much  time  or  space  to  eat  it  in.  Then  a 
long  chmb  begins  up  to  our  own  particular 
room,  commanding  a  good  view  of  innu- 
merable chimney-pots,  the  rigging  and 
masts  of  the  vessels  in  the  docks,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  traffic  in  the  street  below. 
The  one  complaint  of  the  residents  is  that 
this  room  can  never  be  kept  tidy  ;  but  how 
is  neatness  possible  when  it  is  the  common 
property  of  people  who  are  always  in  a 
hurry  ?  And  as  to  quietness — one  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  tranquillity  at  a  railway 
junction.  A  graceful-looking  girl,  in  deep 
mourning  and  fine  cambric  cap  and  apron, 
was  standing  beside  the  window,  cutting  out 
blue  serge  frocks  ;  someone  else  was  writing 
sick  tickets  to  he  distribiited  later  on ; 
several  others  were  "  fixing  "  sewing  for  the 
unskilled  hands  in  the  work-rooms  ;  every- 
one was  talking.  A  momentary  lull  came 
when  Sister  F.  entered  to  map  out  the 
afternoon's  doings.  At  first  it  seemed  rather 
bewildering,  but  after  awhile  I  soon  learned 
the  programme  off  by  heart,  for  it  varied 
very  little  from  day  to  day.  The  Sisters  do 
not  undertake  regular  "  districts,"  only 
cases  of  sickness  and  special  need  ;  and  this 
"only"  covers  an  untold  amount  of  time 
and  thought ;  any  one  with  a  fairly  com- 
passionate heart  has  to  steel  it  in  self- 
defence  and  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
so  much  poverty  and  suffering.  To  give  a 
specimen  of  one  afternoon's  visiting  : — 

No.  1.  The  husband  and  wife  both  laid 
aside,  she  at  death's  door  with  acute  lung 
disease,  he,  hopelessly  paralysed,  and  giving 
utterance  to  his  despair  in  bitter,  low-voiced 
complaints ;  the  daughter,  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  at  work,  nursing  them  day 
and  night.  Fortunately  there  is  a  son 
earning  something  towards  the  terror  of  the 
sick  poor — the  rent. 

No.  2.  A  grope  up  pitchy  stairs  leads  to 
a  little  room,  where  a  young  girl  lies  all  day 
long  waiting  for  a  vacant  bed  in  the  Victoria 
Park  Hospital.  The  father,  a  German,  is  a 
respectable-looking,  superior  man,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep 
the   home   together.      The    wife   has   died 
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lately,  and  all  tlie  family  resources  were 
drained  away  in  lier  long  illness.  The  girl 
is  suffering  from  hereditary  heart  disease 
and  severe  chill,  aggravated  hy  hard  work  and 
"fretting,"  so  he  tells  us,  and  adds,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  unconscious 
pathos,  "  What  is  the  home  without  the 
mother?" 

No.  3.  A  room  positively  black  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  a  woman  stretched  on  a 
bed  which  is  not  much  cleaner,  her  week- 
old  baby  beside  her.  The  keen  air  blows  in 
from  the  broken  window,  the  husband  is 
out  "  tramping  after  a  job,"  and  all  the 
nursing,  cooking,  cleaning,  &c-,  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  wild-looking  little  girl,  whose 
good  intentions  outweigh  her  capacities. 

No.  4.  This  room  seems  capable  of 
holding  a  great  deal  of  misery.  On  the  bed 
lies  the  breadwinner,  his  ankle  injured  by  an 
accident  in  the  docks  ;  beside  an  apology  for 
a  fire  the  wife  is  seated  on  a  broken  chair 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  She  is  far  gone 
in  consumption,  and  looks  piteously  young, 
flushed  with  the  hectic  beauty  of  disease, 
bitter  to  the  core  against  her  lot,  and  as 
ignorant  of  all  spiritual  things  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances, 
but  space  forbids,  and  I  must  come  back  to 
my  first  day's  experience. 

Before  returning  to  Kilburn  I  obtained 
Sister  F.'s  permission  to  come  and  work  with 
her  for  a  time,  the  only  drawback  being  that 
at  present  all  the  bedrooms  were  occupied. 
However  this  obstacle  was  bridged  over  by 
my  being  received  as  a  night  visitor  at  their 
pubUshing  department  in  Paternoster  Row. 
For  a  fortnight,  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
Dock  Street,  I  travelled  to  and  fro  by  an 
easy  transit  of  train  or  omnibus.  How 
strange  it  seemed  to  leave  the  din  and 
clangour  of  the  East-End  and  enter  at  night 
Charlotte  Bronte's  ideal  locality,  "under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's."  The  Row  was 
then  almost  deserted,  each  fascinating 
window  carefully  shuttered,  a  few  belated 
clerks  and  an  occasional  policeman  alone 
breaking  the  solitude.  And  in  the  morning, 
going  towards  the  Mansion  House  Station, 
I  met  the  full  tide  of  life  pouring  into  the 
great  city. 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  experience,  and  I 
was  not  altogether  sorry  when  these  journeys 
came  to  an  end,  and  then  there  followed 
seven  weeks  spent  entirely  at  St.  Katharine's. 
We  began  our  days  early,  being  roused  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  a  huge  bell  clanging 
mercilessly  through   the  house  at  6.30,  on 


special  mornings  half-an-hour  earlier,  when 
those  who  liked  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  assembled  in  the  little  chapel  for 
celebration.  Breakfast  was  at  7.45,  and  we 
were  expected  to  begin  work  at  the  bar  at 
8.30.  The  days  never  seemed  long,  being 
j)acked  with  interest  from  breakfast  until 
supper  at  9  o'clock,  after  which  we  were  only 
too  glad  to  retreat  into  our  rooms.  Havin" 
embraced  this  life,  no  detail  of  household 
labours  was  beneath  our  notice.  What 
enthusiasm  we  flung  into  covering  copper- 
lids  with  newspaper,  polishing  bell-glasses, 
Avashing  up  cups  and  saucers  !  How 
breathlessly  we  took  our  customers'  orders, 
translating  them  often  with  great  difficulty, 
for  in  the  East  it  is  the  fashion  never 
to  use  two  words  where  one  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.  "  Three  of  tea  and 
two,"  does  not  convey  much  meaning  to 
the  puzzled  hearer,  who,  however,  soon 
learns  that  it  means  in  plain  English 
"  Three  ha'porth  of  tea  (i.e.,  a  pint)  and 
two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,"  Types 
of  every  nationality  would  drop  m  for 
refreshment — Asiatics  in  long  flovring  robes, 
French  sailors,  and  "  gentlemen  of  colour," 
and  then  buying  and  selling  became  simply 
a  matter  of  signs. 

A  smoking  concert  was  held  every 
Thursday  night  in  the  Reading  Room  on 
the  second  floor.  A  voluntary  staff  of 
musicians  gave  their  services,  interspersed 
with  bursts  of  local  talent  from  the  audience, 
and  it  was  curious  to  watch  the  eft'ect  on  the 
men  produced  by  song  and  recitation. 

The  "  Nancy  Lee  "  school  is  most  popular 
with  them,  though  they  are  strangely 
susceptible  to  sentiment  if  only  it  is  laid 
on  thick  enough.  Strong  coffee,  wedges  of 
bread  and  butter  (the  cuttmg  up  of  which 
was  often  a  severe  trial  of  temper  to  the  tired 
servers  behind  the  bar),  and  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  helped  to  sweeten  the  entertainment. 
A  short  service  immediately  followed.  They 
were  never  pressed  to  stay,  but  very  few 
made  their  escape,  and  they  would  join  most 
heartily  in  the  simple  hymns  and  prayers. 
We  were  never  allowed  to  remain  for  the 
Sister's  address,  though  I  often  heard  the 
pith  of  her  remarks  from  an  old  soldier,  who, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  owed  everything  to 
Sister  F."  He  was  a  most  thoughtful, 
intelligent  man,  and  certainly  did  his  teacher 
credit,  studying  every  book  and  paper  he 
could  get  hold  of,  though  his  only  chance  of 
reading  was  at  night,  if  he  could  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  "a  penny  dip."  His 
surx'oundiugs  were  not  exactly  conducive  to 
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study,  as  lie  lived  in  a  lodging-house  with 
300  other  men,  but  he  was  never  ashamed  of 
his  colours  and  often  brought  in  recruits  to 
the  Mission. 

A  Night  Eefuge  has  been  lately  opened  in 
connection  with  the  Restaurant,  and  into  this 
drift  waifs  and  strays  from  every  rank  in  life. 
Each  applicant  for  a  week's  lodging  there 
has  to  give  a  reference,  and  what  strange 
histories  we  often  stumbled  on !  Drink  was 
at  the  root  of  many  do^\TifaUs.  One  who 
came  to  us  had  been  an  organist,  holding 
good  appointments,  but  through  heai't- 
sickness  during  home  troubles  had  given  way 
to  the  temptation  that  ruined  his  chances  in 
life.  He  showed  his  gratitude  by  tuning  up 
our  piano  and  harmonium,  though  he  tried 
our  patience  somewhat  by  playing  through 
nearly  the  entire  edition  of  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

From  time  to  time  sales  of  cast-off 
clothmg  were  held  at  the  Mission,  and 
these  meant  days  of  wild  confusion  for  the 
workers.  Clothes  of  every  description, 
inherited  fi-om  the  Kilbum  depots,  had  to 
be  sorted,  priced,  ticketed,  arranged  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  and  then  finally 
watched  lest  our  customers  should  prove 
light-fingered.  It  was  often  touching  to 
witness  the  conscientious  miselfishness  wath 
which  a  XDOor  harassed  woman  would  come 
and  lay  out  her  few  shillings,  always  with  a 
\-iew  to  the  children  and  husband,  and  then 
the  joy  that  followed  if  after  judicious 
bargaining  there  was  still  enough  left  to  buy 
the  dress  or  bonnet  so  badly  needed  for 
herself. 

A  very  special  feature  in  the  Mission  is 
the  employment  provided  for  women  in  the 
daily  workrooms.  To  sit  and  sew  quietly 
under  a  visitor's  kindly  auspices,  with  the 
occasional  treat  of  a  "Tea"  to  finish  up 
with,  is  considered  in  itself  a  boon  apart 
from  the  grand  attraction  of  being  able  to 
earn  eightpence  by  the  afternoon's  work. 

The  children,  of  com'se,  are  not  neglected. 
Classes  in  the  winter  evenings,  and 
"  Saturday  Sunday  Schools  "  are  in  vogue. 
During  Lent  special  services  were  held  for 


them  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  Tuesday 
evenings.  It  would  be  useless  to  look  for 
ideal  childhood  in  the  East-End,  there  is  no 
such  thing  going.  AU  one  can  expect  to 
find  are  miniature  editions  of  their  elders, 
though  perhaps  they  are  more  easily  caught 
and  snared  by  their  love  of  novelty  and 
the  instinctive  affection  that  has  not  had 
time  yet  to  be  wholly  seared  from  their 
hearts. 

They  attend  the  services  willingly  enough 
on  invitation,  and  then  proceed  to  enjoy 
themselves  according  to  their  lights.  The  girls 
drop  in  bareheaded,  often  barefooted  as  well, 
with  ragged  pinafores,  gilt  earrings,  and  bead 
necklaces.  They  join  fervently  in  the 
singing  and  listen  with  impatience  to  the 
curate's  instructions.  "Hymns!  hymns! 
hymns  !  "  shouts  one  precocious  little  maiden 
during  an  eloquent  address,  tossing  her  book 
up  into  the  air ;  yet  directly  a  metrical 
Litany  is  given  out,  she  is  kneeling  and 
singing,  a  pattern  of  intense  devotion. 
Another  child  conceals  a  piece  of  bread  and 
jam  under  her  pinafore  and  distributes 
sticky  bits  all  round.  They  talk  and  laugh 
aloud  (not  from  malice  prepense,  but  from 
sheer  ignorance),  call  to  their  different 
friends  across  the  length  of  half  the  church, 
and  quarrel  over  disputed  property.  Yet 
what  can  be  done  with  them,  I  saw  down  at 
St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  on  Good  Friday, 
when  "Father"  Wainwright  held  them 
enthralled  with  a  succession  of  large  pictures 
illustrating  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

Our  work  thickened  as  Lent  drew  to  a 
close.  On  Mamidy  Thursday  we  distributed 
printed  announcements  of  services  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  mission  as  the  men 
left  the  Dock  gates.  We  scarcely  met  with 
one  uncivil  response,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Good  Friday  the  Reading  Room  filled  to 
overflowing  to  listen  to  a  series  of  short 
addresses,  made  more  telling  with  the  help 
of  a  magic  lantern. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  -vn'itten ;  in  fact, 
when  once  started,  the  hosts  of  memories 
crowd  too  thicldy  for  reproduction.  But 
perhaps  enough  has  been  already  said. 

H.  C.  G. 


SOMETHING  WRONG. 

By  CLARA  THWAITES. 

THEEE'S  sometliiug  wrong  in  the  blitlie  spring  weather, 
A  grey  cloud  wanders  athwart  the  blue  ; 
Four  little  nestlings  mourn  together, 
Under  the  hawthorn  wet  with  dew. 

Down  by  the  arums 

Blue  bells  gather ; 
Primroses  cluster 

Fresh  and  fair ; 
Four  little  birdies, 

Feather  to  feather, 
Mourn  for  a  tender 

Mother's  care. 

Cuckoos  are  calling,  and  from  the  heather 
Soars  the  lark  with  his  song  anew  ; 
Alas,  for  the  birds  that  mourn  together, 
Over  the  bed  of  hyacinths  blue  ! 

If  hearts  were  loving, 

The  blithe  spring  weather 
Would  show  no  shadow 

Athwart  the  blue ! 
No  tender  nestlings 

Would  mourn  together, 
Under  the  hawthorn 

Wet  with  dew  ! 
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"  Something  wrong." 


GEEAT  ]\IEN  OF  THE  CENTUKIES. 

By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 

THE  FIFTH  CENTURY.— THE  BARBARIAN  LEADERS  :  ALARIC  and  ATTILA. 


THE  fifth  century  may  be  called  the  era  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  I  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
Barbarian  leaders. 

Five  successive  generations  in  the 
decadent  Empire  of  the  West  witnessed  five 
invasions  of  barbarous  enemies.  First  came 
Alaric  with  his  Goths  in  408  ;  then  Attila 
with  his  Huns  in  452,  then  Gaiseric  with 
his  Vandals  in  455  ;  then  Theodoric  with  his 
Ostrogoths  in  489  ;  lastly,  Alboin  with  his 
Lombards  in  568.  Odovokar  in  476  put  an 
end  to  the  Pioman  Empire  of  the  West,  but 
was  not  so  much  an  invader  as  a  military 
adventurer. 

We  can  hardly  exclude  the  names  of 
Alaric,  Attila,  and  Theodoric  from  the  great 
men  of  the  fifth  centuiy  ;  and  in  this  paper  I 
shall  only  have  space  to  speak  of  the  first 
two. 

The  Goths  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
family  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  spoke  a 
language  which  has  been  compared  to 
Lowland  Scotch.  Coming  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  they  had  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  ultimately  occupied 
Dacia.  In  the  third  century  they  had 
gradually  been  separated  into  two  great 
groups — of  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern,  and  Visi- 
goths or  Western  Goths.  They  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  their  great 
Apostle,  Ulfilas,  or  Wulfila,  "  the  Little 
W^olf,"  who,  having  been  a  hostage  at  Constan- 
tinople, had  returned  home  and  toiled  during 
forty  years  (341 — 381)  for  the  conversion  of 
his  countrymen.  His  translation  of  the  Bible 
— in  which  he  omitted  the  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  because  he  would  not  encourage 
the  too  warlike  propensities  of  his  nation — is 
the  sole  extant  monument  of  the  Gothic 
language.  Fortunately  for  the  Empire,  its 
conquerors  were  Christians,  although  the 
"  Second  Moses,"  as  they  called  their  saintly 
missionary,  had,  amid  the  enormous 
theological  perplexities  of  the  fourth  centmy , 
been  induced  to  embrace  an  Arian,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  semi-Arian,  form  of  faith. 

(1.)  Alaric,  the  "All-ruler,"  surnamed  the 
Baltha,  or  Bold,  was  born  about  360  on  an 
island  in  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  As  long 
as  the  great  Theodosius  lived,  the  Goths 
continued  in  his  pay  ;  but  when  he  died  in 
895,  and  Alaric  was  elevated  on  the  shield  as 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  determined  to  lead 


his  nation  to  independent  victory.  Li  395 
and  396  he  invaded  Greece  ;  and  Stilicho, 
the  Vandal  general  of  the  Western  Emperor, 
advanced  against  him.  The  strategy  of 
Stilicho  was  masterly,  and  it  would  probably 
have  gone  hard  with  Alaric  had  not  Stilicho 
been  suddenly  bidden  by  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  withdraw  his  Western 
troops.  Again  in  396  Stilicho  penned 
Alaric  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  allowed  him  to  escape  into 
Illyricum.  The  Gothic  chief  had,  however, 
struck  deadly  terror  into  the  Eastern 
Empire  ;  and  by  way  of  pacifying  him 
Arcadius  made  him  Master- General  of 
Illyricum. 

Alaric  had  already  fomad  the  way  to  Italy 
when  he  accompanied  Theodosius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  usurper  Maximus  in 
394.  In  400  he  descended  into  Italy,  not 
with  an  army  only,  but  with  the  migration 
of  his  entire  people.  He  defeated  the 
Romans  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  in 
401  besieged  Honorius  in  Milan.  In  402  a 
vast  army  under  Stilicho  met  him  at 
Pollentia  ;  and  Avhen  an  old  chieftain  advised 
him  to  retire,  Alaric  with  fierce  indignation 
silenced  his  timid  counsellor,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  assured  by  a  voice  which 
came  from  the  grave  and  said  to  him  "  Tliou 
shalt  2)cnetratc  to  the  City  "  [ad  Urbem).  But 
the  oracle  on  this  occasion  had  "  paltered  " 
with  him  in  a  double  sense.  He  penetrated 
indeed  ad  Urbem,  not  however  "  to  the  City,'" 
but  to  the  little  river  Urhis  (or  Borbo),  near 
Pollenzo.  On  Good  Friday,  April  4,  402, 
the  Western  army,  under  a  dwarfish  Hun 
chieftam  named  Saulus,  attacked  and  routed 
Alaric,  recovering  the  splendid  spoils  of 
Greece,  freeing  his  captives,  and  winning 
back  the  purple  robes  which  the  Emperor 
Valens  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople. 
In  that  disastrous  defeat  even  the  wife  of 
Alaric,  if  Ave  may  believe  the  poet  Claudian, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

Alaric  retreated  through  Lombardy,  and 
the  feeble  Emperor  Honorius — "  a  crowned 
nothingness  " — celebrated  at  Rome  in  404 
that  triumph  which  was  signalised  by  the 
last  display  of  the  brutal  gladiatorial  games. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  blood  been  shed  than 
the  Eastern  monk  Telemachus  sprang  down 
iiato  the  arena  to  part  the  combatants.  His 
life  paid  the  price  of  his  glorious  temerity. 
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He  was  be^Yn  and  stoned  to  death.  But  that 
death  was  not  in  vain.  The  horrid 
massacres,  at  which  not  only  men  but  women 
gazed  in  demoniac  pleasure  and  excitement, 
had  been  condemned  centuries  before  by  the 
genius  of  Christianity.  It  was  monstrous 
that  an  Emperor  calling  himself  a  Christian 
should  preside  at  such  a  spectacle.  But  the 
martyrdom  of  Telemachus  at  last  touched 
the  callous  and  torpid  consciences  of  nominal 
Christians.  Thenceforth  the  games  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  abolished.  But  it  was  too 
late  for  repentance.  Alike  "  the  incom- 
parable wickedness  and  the  incomparable 
splendour"  of  the  Imperial  City  were  doomed 
to  destruction.  Even  the  blood  of  a  Christian 
martyr  voluntarily  shed  would  not  atone  for 
the  blood  of  himdreds  of  brave  barbarians 
who,  in  that  huge  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
bad  been 

Butchered  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday. 

The  day  was  near  at  hand  when  the  Goths 
would  arise  and  glut  their  ire. 

Alaric,  though  he  had  retreated,  was  still 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  Stilicho. 
He  fixed  his  camp  at  iEmona,  and  was 
promised  large  pay  and  the  government  of  a 
Western  province  under  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  AYestern  Emperor.  But  the  pledges 
made  to  him  were  broken,  and  their 
fulfilment  delayed.  In  408  the  promise  of 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  for  he  led  his  troops 
under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  feeble  and 
timid  Honorius  had  retired  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  safe  behind  the  marshes,  the 
pine-woods,  and  the  stone  walls,  against 
which  Alaric  said  that  he  did  not  fight.  In 
408  the  -s^Tetched  Com-t  filled  to  the  full  the 
brimming  cup  of  its  iniquities— first  by  a 
massacre  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  at  Pavia, 
and  then  by  the  foul,  ungrateful  murder  of 
Stilicho  himself  at  the  command  of  Honorius. 
No  army  barred  the  path  of  Alaric,  but  an 
Itahan  hermit  denounced  on  him  the  wi'ath 
of  heaven.  This  might  have  awoke  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  Gothic  soldiers 
if  Alaric  had  not  assm'ed  them  with  confi- 
dence that  he  was  obeying  a  divine  and 
irresistible  command.  The  Goths  encamped 
under  the  walls  which  for  619  years  had 
never  been  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  wealthy,  effeminate,  coiTupted  nobles 
and  people  of  the  Eternal  City  thought  to 
terrify  Alaric  back  by  boasts  of  their  numbers. 
His  scornful  answer  simply  was,  "T/je 
thicker  thf  Jia;/,  the  easier  it  is  7nowe(l."  He 
demanded  all  their  gold,  silver,  moveables, 
and  barbarian    slaves.       "What   then,   0 


King,  will  you  leave  us  ?  "  He  grimly  said, 
"  Your  lives.'' 

He  was  content,  however,  this  time  to 
accept  a  ransom  of  which  the  most  curious 
element  was  three  thousand  pounds  of 
pepper. 

The  folly,  pride,  and  braggadocio  of 
Honorius,  or  rather  of  his  miserable  Court, 
brou<j;ht  Alaric  a  second  time  to  Rome  in  409. 
The  city  capitulated,  and  he  raised  Attains 
to  the  purple  as  a  rival  to  Honorius.  But 
Attains  proved  utterly  incompetent,  and  the 
next  year  Alaric  publicly  and  insultingly 
degraded  him  to  a  private  position.  In  410 
a  fresh  insult  and  wrong  iutlietcd  on  the 
Goths  by  Honorius  brought  Alaric  once 
more  to  Rome.  He  burst  in  by  the 
Salarian  gate  and  sacked  the  city,  which  was 
only  saved  from  irretrievable  destruction  by 
the  respect  of  the  Goths  for  the  churches, 
which  they  regarded  as  inviolable  asylums. 
The  pillage  and  conflagration  of  Rome  and 
the  resultant  ruin  and  misery  came  on  the 
world  hke  a  shock  of  earthquake  ;  but  the 
Pagans  saw  that  the  catastrophe  would  have 
been  yet  more  awful  if  the  conquerors  had 
not  been  Christians  as  well  as  the  conquered. 

It  seemed  as  if  even  the  Imperial  City 
could  not  fall  without  some  circumstance 
of  irony  and  insult.  Paganism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  may  be  said  to  have  perished 
in  two  bursts  of  laughter :  one  when  in 
Alexandria  the  Christian  mob  burst  into 
merriment  to  see  the  rats  scurry  out  of  the 
rotten  head  of  the  shattered  statue  of 
Serapis;  and  agam  when  Theodosius  and  his 
soldiers  laughed  at  the  golden  thunderbolts 
torn  from  the  uplifted  arms  of  the  menacing 
statues  of  Jupiter.  And  Honorius  managed 
to  invest  even  the  Fall  of  Rome  with 
ludicrou.s  associations.  He  was  a  great 
fancier  of  fowls,  and  had  a  particularly  large 
hen,  which,  out  of  compliment,  he  called 
lioma.  When  the  agitated  eunuch  entered 
to  tell  him  that  "Rome  had  perished," 
"  What !  "  cried  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  concern,  "  why,  she  was  feeding  out  of 
my  hand  only  an  hour  ago!  "  "  It  is  the 
ciY// of  Rome  that  has  fallen,  sire!"  "Oh, 
my  friend,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  "  but  I  thought  you  meant  that  my 
hen  '  Roma  '  had  died." 

Laden  with  spoils  of  priceless  value,  the 
creaking  waggons  of  the  Gauls  went  south- 
wards. Alaric  meant  to  lead  them  to  the 
conquest  first  of  Sicily,  then  of  Africa.  But 
death  overtook  him  amid  the  schemes  of 
his  ambition.  He  died  after  a  short  illness, 
and  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river  which 
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•washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  captives 
who  reared  the  tomb  were  massacred,  that 
none  might  know  where  the  hero  lay.  The 
Visigothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  foimded  by  the 
warrior  tribe  which  he  first  led  into  the 
West,  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  results 
of  his  invasion. 

The  Goths  were  "improvable  barbarians"  ; 
but  the  Huns  whom  Attila  led  to  ravage  the 
fair  peninsula  were  mere  Tartar  savages  of 
the  lowest  stamp. 

All  the  other   invaders  of  Italy  were  of 
Teutonic  origin,  but  the  Huns  were  Mongols 
— of  such  perfect  hideousness  that  Jornandes 
regarded  them  as  the  offspring  of  witches  and 
demons.      Attila,    son   of  Mundzuk,    "  the 
scourge  of  God,"  resembled  his  soldiers  in 
his   flat    swarthy    features,   deep-set    fierce 
rolling  black  eyes,  stunted  figure,  and  face 
without  beard  or  whisker.     The  Huns  were 
uncivilisable   savages,  who  might  harry   a 
continent,  but,  neither    under   Attila,    nor 
Genghis,  nor  Timour,  could  ever  found  an 
organised  kmgdom.    This  terrific  and  brutal 
little    Kalmuck,   with   his   snub   nose   and 
bead-like   eyes,    this    skin-clad  devourer  of 
raw-flesh,    delighted   to    lay    waste    whole 
empires  with  tire  and  sword,  and  to  terrify 
the  world.     In  438  he  became  king  of  the 
Huns   with   his   brother    Bleda.      In    445 
Bleda   died,  possibly   by   murder ;    and  in 
445    Attila,   now   sole   king   of  the   Huns, 
invaded  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  ravaged 
it  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.     He 
was  only  bought  off  from  destroying  it  by  an 
enormous   tribute.     The   infamous   plot    to 
assassinate  him  by  the  treachery  of  Edecon, 
who    was     one     of    his    counsellors,    was 
discovered     and    foiled,     and    Attila    sent 
message  after  message  filled  with  insults  to 
Theodosius  II.    In  451  his  vast  army  moved 
westward,    and   devastated   Gaul.      It   was 
met  in   the  Mauriac  plain  and  defeated  by 
Aetius  in  the  tremendous  battle  of  Chalons, 
after  a  carnage  among  the  most  frightful 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.     The  Huns 
were  only  saved  from  final  destruction  by 
the  heroic  boldness  of  Attila.     He  had  a 
vast  pile  of  saddles  and  other  spoils  erected, 
and   declared   his    determination    to    burn 
himself  alive  rather  than  be  taken  captive. 
He  led  back  his  shattered  host  to  Pannonia, 
and  there  in  his  wooden  palace  meditated 
revenge.      In   the   one    authentic    glimpse 
which  we  get  of  his  mode  of  life,  we  see  him 
at  a  banquet,  while  his  nobles  and  warriors 
caroused  and  burst  into   peals  of  laughter 
at  the  buffooneries  of  an  idiot  and  a  jester. 
But  the  Hunnish  king  sat  grave  and  silent. 


caressing  the  cheeks  of  the  boy  Ernak,  his 
favourite  son,  whom  the  augur  pointed  out 
as  the  heir  of  his  destinies. 

In  452  he  once  more  put  his  myriads  in 
motion  and  invaded  Italy.     Everywhere  the 
land  Avas  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  him  ; 
behind  him  it  was  a  desolate   wilderness. 
Encouraged   by   the   omen   of  some  storks 
leaving  their  nest,  he  stormed  and  destroyed 
Aquileia,  and,  razing  city  after  city  into  heaps 
of    blackened    ruins,    advanced  to    Milan, 
boasting  that  "where  his  horses'  hoofs  trod 
the  grass  never  grew."     Rome  awaited  with 
trembling  a  fate  which  seemed  to  threaten  un- 
precedented catastrophe.     But  in  this  awful 
crisis  the  Pope,  Leo  I.,  showed  himself  the 
true  Defensor  civitatis.    He  headed  a  splendid 
embassy  to  the  camp  of  Attila.      Already 
Leo  had  helped  to  trace  with  firm  hand  the 
deep  lines  of  Christian  othodoxy  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Chiu'ch  at  the  fourth  great 
CEcumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  as 
her  final  utterance  as  to  the  true  Godhead, 
the    perfect    Manhood,    the    invisible    yet 
distinct  union  of  both  Godhead  and  Man- 
hood, in  the  person  of  her  Lord.     Now  Leo 
showed  what  miracle  could  be  achieved  by 
the  irresistible  might  of  weakness.     Attila's 
god  was  a   naked   iron   sword   of  gigantic 
size,  which  had  been  accidentally  found  by  a 
herdsman  and  presented  to  him,  but  which 
he  palmed  oft'  on  his  nation  as  the  authentic 
sword  of  the  Scythian  war-god.     Yet  he  was 
easily  overawed  by  the  majesty  of  religion. 
He  scorned  the  guilty,  corrupt  courtiers  of 
Constnntinople,    but    he    almost    trembled 
before  a  holy  man.     Already  in  451  he  had 
spared  the  defenceless  city  of  Troyes  at  the 
entreaty  of  its  bishop,  St.  Lvipus,  and  had 
asked  the  benefit  of  his  prayers.     And  when 
he   gazed  on  the  calm  countenance,  noble 
presence,  and  dauntless  demeanour  of  Pope 
Leo,  an  awful  dread  fell  upon  him.*     Alaric 
had  conquered  Rome,  but  Alaric  had  died 
immediately  afterwards .     How  if  it  would  be 
so  with  Attila  ?     He  yielded,  he  retired  ;  he 
said — or   perhaps   he   said — that   he   could 
conquer  7nen,  but  that  the  wolf  (Lupus)  and 
the  lion  (Leo)  had  learnt  how  to  conquer  him. 
The  tide  of  brutal  and  barbarous  invasion 
was  rolled  back  again,  and  the  world  and  the 
city  saw  that  while  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
had  been  ready  to  fly,  the  Pope  Leo  was  not 
afraid    to    advance,    and   that    "  when  the 
successor  of  Ctesar  had  been  proved  useless, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  had  been  a  very 

*  The  vision  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  terrified 
him,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  great  picture  of  Raphael  in 
tlie  Vatican,  is  legendary. 
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present  help."  Indirectly  Attila  was  the 
strengthener  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  founder 
of  Venice.  That  stately  and  gorgeous  city 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians  who  fled  in 
terror  before  the  brutal  Huns  from  ruined 
Padua  to  the  islands  and  lagoons  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave. 

In  retiring  Attila  had  demanded  once 
more  the  hand  and  the  dower  of  Honoria,  the 
disgraced  sister  of  Theodosius  II.  But  in 
453  he  added  a  beautiful  maiden,  Ildico,  to 
his  innumerable  wives.  He  retired  from  the 
banquet  after  a  deep  carouse,  and  in  the 
mon\ing  was  found  dead  amid  a  flood  of  gore 
by  which   he   had   been   suftbcated,  while 


Ildico  sat  weeping  beneath  her  veil  by  the 
dead  king's  bedside.  He  died  as  a  fool 
dieth  ;  and  his  wai'riors  gashed  their  cheeks 
and  wept  tears  of  blood,  and  gave  him  a 
splendid  burial.  And  his  name  passed  into 
legend  as  the  King  Etzel  of  the  Niebelungen 
Lied,  and  Alti  of  the  Saga.  But  his 
"  loutish  sons  "quarrelled among  themselves. 
The  Teutons,  Goths,  Gepidic,  Alani,  and 
Heruli  re-asserted  their  independence  in  the 
great  victory  of  Netad  in  Pannonia  in  454  ; 
and  though  the  Huns  left  their  name  in 
Hungary,  henceforth  the  Empire  of  Attila 
became  mere  "  drift  wood,  on  its  way  to 
inevitable  oblivion." 


PASSING  THE  BARRIER. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  DUC  DE  CHAMBOBD,  JULY,  1827. 

IT  was,  in  truth,  a  sad  cortege  that  day 
The  village  children  gazed  at  open-mouthed, 
Dropping  their  daisy-chains  and  buttercups 
To  see  the  King  and  Court  go  swiftly  by. 
With  prancing  steeds  and  gorgeous  liveries  : 

Not  envying  the  stately  folk  one  whit. 
Too  far  removed  for  that,  but  wondering. 
Like  rich  men's  children  at  a  pantomime 
Or  fairy-tale,  who  bear  no  grudge  because 
No  fairies  give  to  them  a  coach  and  eight ! 

Ah  !  little  did  they  reck,  those  simple  ones, 
Oft  as  they'd  played  at  being  kings  and  queens, 
How  careworn  were  the  hearts  then  carried  by 
With  speed  that  but  expressed  a  lurking  fear  ! 

For  anarchy  again  prevailed  in  France, 
And  all  this  dazzling  sight  they  saw  but  meant 
The  Bourbons  taking  flight. 

'Twas  even  so  ; 
Retaining  what  they  might  of  kingly  state, 
Some  semblance  yet  of  pomp  and  circumstance, 
The  little  retinue  set  oft'  betimes, 
Half  dreading,  yet  not  half  prepared  to  meet 
The  cruel  faces  of  the  angry  mob 
That  surged  about  them  farther  on  the  road, 
Like  nightmare  ending  to  a  horrid  dream, 
To  bar  then-  passage  through  the  barrier, 
And  keep  them  captives  in  their  gilded  cage. 

They  did  not  come  with  definite  demands, 

Accusers  loud  of  wrongs  to  be  redi'essed  ; 

Class-hatred,  hideous  plague-spot  of  the  time — 

Not  yet,  alas!  completely  purged  away — 

Had  brought  these  would-be  Dantons  and  Robespierres. 

Nor  men  alone  stood  there.     Women,  wlio  looked 
As  though  no  milk  of  kindness  e'er  had  welled 
Within  those  breasts,  hissed  forth,  "  'Tis  they  !    They  come !  " 
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Quick,  nearing  the  first  carriage,  they  beheld — 

What  ?     Courtiers  proud  ?     Scornful  aristocrats  ? 

Ah,  no  !     Their  watchful  gaze  encountered  but 

The  loving  gestures  of  a  gracious  boy, 

Who  put  his  rosy  fingers  to  his  lips, 

Mainly  intent,  as  erst  in  happier  days. 

On  blowing  kisses  !     Scatt'ring  them  around, 

Like  showers  of  fragrant  rose-leaves,  fitted  well 

To  cool  those  fever'd  hearts  with  dews  of  Eden  ; 

While,  beautiful  as  he,  a  sister  babe 

Crowed  with  delight  and  joined  the  pretty  play. 

That  gracious  nursling  looked  so  grand  and  fa'.r, 
He  might  have  been  the  artless  boy  our  Lord 
Set  in  the  midst  that  day  to  be  the  type 
Of  perfected  humanity  !     The  sight. 
So  unexpected,  caused  a  quick  recoil. 
Creatures  of  impulse,  see,  the  crowd  falls  back 
To  let  them  pass.     Accordinrj  to  their  faith  ! 
A  little  child  did  lead  them! 


August,  1883. 
Long  weary  years  have  passed,  the  dimpled  hands 
That  did  such  service  then  all  listless  lie. 
Or  clasped  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  agony, 
Or,  wan  and  wasted,  folded  with  the  air 
Of  touching  resignation,  known  so  well 
To  those  who  keep  their  watch  by  dying  beds. 

What  cares  he  now  that  statesmen  come  and  go  ? 
And  that  some  loyal  followers  call  him  King  ? 
Or  that  in  foreign  lands  conjecture  still 
Is  rife  concerning  rival  dynasties  ? 

Those  shadowy  claims  of  his,  what  are  they  now  ? — 
What  earthly  pride  and  power '? — to  him  who  lies 
Waiting  to  pass  death's  solemn  barrier, 
His  blameless  life  an  all  too  bruised  reed 
To  bear  him  up  in  his  extremity. 

Ah  !  once  again  let  child-like  trust  avail — 

The  faith  that  moves  the  mountains,  stills  the  cry 

Of  all  accusing  voices  from  without. 

Or  of  the  soul  within  !     No  matter  now 

What  gusts  of  circumstance  may  have  availed 

To  shake  the  trust  in  frail  humanity, 

That  was  his  childhood's  "  Open  sesame  !  " 


Great  God,  we  thank  Thee,  who  dost,  even  here, 
Permit  us  to  be  children  once  again 
To  change  for  Infancy's  unconscious  trust — 
Withering  so  quickly  in  earth's  dusty  ways — 
The  "  Abba  Father  "  of  the  Christian  man  ! 

But,  most  of  all,  we  thank  Thee,  0  our  God, 
As  we  draw  near  the  barrier  supreme. 
That  Love  ineffable  has  oped  the  gates 
WQiich  all  the  powers  of  Hell  could  not  avail 
To  close  against  the  Children  of  the  King. 


MARY  JEAFFRESON, 


USEFUL  AND   BEAUTIFUL. 

SHORT    SUSDAY   ErENING    TALKS    WITH   THE    CHILDIiE27. 

By  the  Rlv.  J.  REID  IIOWATT. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Lesson  :  1st  Cbron.  sxix.  1 — 12. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Jesus,  meek  and  lowly." 

Text :  "  Glistering  Stones."    1st  Cliron.  xxi.x.  2. 

ROUGH   RUBBING. 

I'lHESE  were  stones  which  glanced  and 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  much  as 
coloured  glass  would  do.  You  have  all  seen 
stones  like  them — smooth  and  polished  and 
shiny — and  you  have  wondered  much  how 
they  came  to  he  made  so  beautiful.  Let  me 
tell  you. 

Stones  are  alicaijs polished  by  their  aim  dust. 
The  diamond  is  coarse  and  dark  at  first,  but 
after  it  has  been  roughly  cut  and  roughly 
ground,  it  is  rubbed  and  rubbed — oh,  for 
ever  so  long — on  diamond  dust,  and  so  it 
comes  to  be  brighter  than  glass.  And  it  is 
in  the  same  way  marble  and  granite,  and 
all  manner  of  pebbles,  get  to  be  polished.  I 
have  a  beautiful  bit  of  porphyry  (which  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  granite),  that  came  aU 
the  way  from  Carthage,  where,  most  likely, 
Hannibal  saw  it,  for  it  was  part  of  a  temple 
there  in  his  time.  Napoleon  III.  sent  a 
block  of  it  for  a  rare  present  to  our  Queen, 
and  the  piece  I  have  is  a  chip  of  that  block, 
and  it  has  been  most  beautifully  polished, 
and  serves  me  finely  for  a  paper  weight. 
(The  Queen  and  I  must  be  very  good  friends, 
you  perceive,  when  we  share  presents 
between  us  !)  It  was  while  I  was  speaking 
the  other  day  to  the  friends  of  the  man  who 
polished  this  stone  that  I  learnt  something 
which  will  interest  you ;  this  one,  like 
every  polished  stone,  was  made  smooth  and 
beautiiul  by  its  own  dust. 

And  that  is  how  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  get  their  best  polish  too.  It  is 
rubbing  does  it — rubbing  against  their  old 
mistakes,  their  old  sins,  their  old  foolish- 
ness. You  can  cipher  pretty  well,  now, 
can't  you '?  Very  likely  you  can  do  even 
Long  Division — and  do  it  correctly  too ! 
Aye,  but  do  you  mind  the  mistakes  you  used 
to  make  even  with  Simple  Addition  ?  Oh, 
you  needn't  blush  to  own  it  now — for  it  has 
all  come  right  at  last — you  got  so  rubbed 
and  rubbed  against  these  old  mistakes,  that  at 
last  you  have  come  to  be  quite  a  polished 
cipherer.  It  was  the  same  with  your 
reading,  it  was  the  same  with  your  writing, 
with  your  geography,  your  history,  your 
music,  and  very  much  more.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  aU  rough  work,  but  now  it 


has  come  to  be  quite  smooth.  And  why  ? 
because  you  were  bent  on  becoming  better, 
and  so  were  willing  to  take  the  rubs  of  your 
old  mistakes. 

Never,  then,  be  ashamed  to  admit  a 
mistake,  for  that  shows  that  you  are  wiser 
now  than  when  the  mistake  was  made. 
They  say  that  "  experience  teaches  fools." 
This  is  not  the  case.  Experience  teaches 
those  who  are  wise  :  foolish  folk  don't  learn 
much  fi'om  experience  ;  they  are  not  humble 
enough  to  take  the  rubbing  and  the  drubbing 
of  their  old  mistakes,  and  you  know,  unless 
we  are  humble  we  can  never  be  wise.  So 
never  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  when  you 
have  made  a  mistake. 

And  it  is  just  as  important  to  learn  how 
to  make  use  of  our  old  sins.  Ah,  if  we  use 
them  rightly  they  can  be  made  like  the  dust 
of  our  old  selves  to  pohsh  and  make  us 
beautiful  in  the  future.  How  cowardly 
Peter  was  when  he  denied  Jesus  I  Yes ;  but 
afterwards  how  bold  he  became  in  standing 
up  for  the  Lord,  even  when  people  mocked 
him.  You  see,  he  had  wetted  his  old  sin 
with  tears  of  repentance,  and  had  humbly 
taken  all  the  pain  of  rubbing  against  it,  and 
so  had  got  the  right  polish  out  of  it.  The 
remembrance  of  his  cowardice  shamed  him 
on  afterwards  to  be  always  bold  to  speak  for 
Jesus.  That  is  the  right  way  to  use  our  old 
sins — make  them  serve  to  polish  us  and 
make  us  more  beautiful  in  spirit. 

The  sweetest  tempered  man  I  know  to- 
day used  to  be  very  bad  tempered,  violent, 
and  hasty.  But  one  day,  for  a  very  trifling 
word,  he  flew  into  such  a  passion  that  he 
dashed  a  knife  on  the  table,  and  the  blade 
broke  and  struck  into  his  hand,  and  gave 
him  a  deep  wound.  He  was  so  ashamed  of 
himself  and  his  sinfulness  (for  bad  temper  is 
the  sin  of  a  bad  and  selfish  heart)  that  he 
went  away  and  prayed,  and  he  has  lost  his 
temper  ever  since  that  day,  for  he  thought 
it  was  better  to  lose  it  altogether  and  never 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  it  than  to 
keep  it.  So  if  you  find  a  bad  temper  lying 
any^'here  about,  you  will  please  not  touch 
it ;  it  isn't  yours,  and  the  o^\'ner  doesn't 
want  it  back.  That's  an  advertisement ! 
But  the  thing  to  notice  is  how  he  made  good 
come  out  of  the  evil,  how  he  rubbed  his  rough 
temper  against  his  old  sin  till  he  came  to 
have  quite  a  smooth  temper.  Do  you  the 
same  with  all  your  sins.     Rub  them  down, 
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rub  tliem  down,  and  your  spirit  will  every 
day  grow  more  and  more  beautiful.  Wet 
tbem  witb  your  tears,  they  will  be  all  tlie 
better  for  that,  for  that  will  show  you  are 
really  sorry,  and  until  we  are  really  sorry 
for  our  sins  we  won't  be  humble  enough  to 
take  the  rubbing  that  would  make  us 
beautiful. 

But  learn  next,  the  test  of  a  true  j^olish. 
For  there  is  a  true  polish  and  a  false  polish, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other.  When  a  stone  has  been  ground 
for  a  time  on  its  own  dust,  it  looks  very 
smooth  and  nice.  But  looks  are  deceitful 
sometimes,  and  so  the  workman  dashes 
some  clean  water  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stone.  Ah,  how  much  brighter  that 
makes  the  polish  !— ever  'so  much  brighter  ! 
Yes,  and  that  is  just  why  the  workman 
knows  the  polishing  isn't  perfect  yet !  You 
are  astonished  at  this,  are  you  not  ?  You 
would  think  that  the  brighter  it  shone  when 
the  water  was  on  it,  the  more  nearly  perfect 
it  would  be.  Yes,  but  that  is  just  how  it  isn't ; 
for  if  the  stone  has  got  the  proper  joolish  it 
should  shine  just  the  same  whether  there  is 
water  on  it  or  not.  And  this  is  where  a  great 
big  lesson  comes  in.  If  we  are  right, 
Christinn  boys  or  girls,  men  or  women,  we 
should  be  able  to  show  that  we  are — every- 
where and  always.  When  you  have  been 
out  in  the  country  and  have  come  to  one  of 
those  sweet,  pure,  baby  brooks  that  run 
over  the  brown  sand,  and  chatter,  chatter, 
as  they  go,  like  as  babies  always  will,  oh, 
how  beautiful  are  all  the  pebbles  there ! 
They  are  "  Glistering  stones,"  every  one  of 
them.  And  you  gather  them  out  and  fill 
your  pocket  with  them,  or  more  likely  you 
take  a  whole  handkerchief  full,  and  you 
mean  to  have  a  museum  at  home  that  will 
be  worth  looking  at.  Yes,  but  somehow, 
when  you  do  get  home,  the  pebbles  don't 
seem  just  so  bright  as  they  were  when  the 
water  went  over  them  and  the  sunshine 
dived  down  to  them.  They  are  very  dull 
now,  and  in  a  few  days  they  get  very  dim 
and  dark,  and  at  last  you  begin  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  pebbles  aren't  poUshed 
after  all !  They  were  bright — very  bright — 
so  long  as  the  water  was  on  them,  but  the 
fact  is  the  brightness  was  in  the  water  and 
not  on  the  pebbles. 

And  just  so  there  are  people  who  are 
very  good  in  some  places  who  are  very  bad 
in  others.  They  may  be  very  good  in 
Church — quite  polished  stones  there — but 
the  same  people  may  be  very  bad  at  home 
or  at  business — and  that  shows  they  haven't 


the  right  poHsh  in  themselves.  You  may 
be  very  good  at  school  so  long  as  the  master 
has  his  eye  on  you,  but  as  soon  as  his  eye 
is  turned  away,  maybe  you  copy  from  the  next 
one's  slate.  That  shows  you  are  only  sly 
and  cheatful — you  haven't  the  right  polish 
for  a  true  boy  or  a  true  girl. 

Children,  dear— deceiving  and  make  believe 
never  answer  in  the  end.  Tho'  the  pebble 
looks  all  very  well  when  the  water  is  on  it — 
it  is  found  out  when  the  water  is  away  ;  but 
the  real  polished  stone  shines  just  the  same 
whether  there  is  water  on  it  or  not — and  so 
does  the  true  boy  or  girl.  Don't  be  "  goody," 
but  be  good — don't  have  a  polish  of  goodness 
for  one  place  or  when  you  are  with  one  class 
of  people,  while  your  heart,  and  your  words, 
and  your  thoughts  are  dull  and  dark,  and 
unlovely  in  other  places,  or  when  you  are 
with  other  people.  Remember  God  is  always 
the  same,  and  God  is  everywhere,  and  if  we 
are  to  please  Ilim  and  be  His  boy  or  girl, 
then  we  too  must  be  always  and  everywhere 
the  same — upright,  kind,  honest,  truthful, 
trustful,  and  prayerful. 

For  this  is  what  God  wants  to  polish  us 
for — that  we  may  shine  before  Him,  glorious 
for  ever.  These  "  Glistering  stones  "  the 
text  speaks  about  were  to  be  set  in  the 
temple  of  God  when  they  had  been  prepared 
enough.  And  God  wants  to  set  us  in  His 
temple  above  for  ever.  Ah,  we  can't  deceive 
Him  !  If  we  aren't  real — Christ's  boys  and 
Christ's  girls,  Christ's  men  and  Christ's 
women  from  the  heart — we  can  never  be  set 
in  the  temple  above.  Live  for  this,  dear 
children,  and  so  live  for  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
as  you  strive  every  day  and  in  every  way  to 
do  this  by  prayer  and  trust.  He  will  guide 
you.  He  will  shape  you,  He  will  polish  you — 
even  your  tears  Avill  help  the  work — till  you 
become  "  lively,"  living  stones,  to  shine 
before  the  Lord  in  His  temple  for  ever. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Jesus  is  our  Shepherd."' 

Lesson  :  Isaiah  xliii.,  22—28. 

Text :  "Thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane."— Is.  xliii.  24. 

SUGAR  AND  SPICE. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  strange  thing  to 
complain  about  ? — that  no  sweet  cane  had 
been  bought  for  the  Temple  service  ?  Yes, 
but  you  must  first  know  what  the  sweet  cane 
was,  and  then  find  out  what  it  was  used  for  ; 
and  maybe  we  shall  get  a  hint  or  two  which 
shall  be  useful  to  ourselves. 

The  sweet  cane  was  a  sugar-cane — of  a 
kind  which  grew  in  far-away  India  and 
Arabia,  and   which   therefore   was  dear  by 
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the  time  it  reached  Jerusalem.  And  this 
kind  of  sugar-cane  is  not  only  sweet,  it  is 
fragrant  too.  (It  is  called  Anib-npo(ii>n  cataiumt 
(ini)iuiticus — which  you  may  forget  as  soon  as 
you  like.) 

And  it  was  for  these  two  things  that  it 
was  valued  in  the  Temple  service — for  its 
sweetness  and  its  fragrance  or  pleasant 
perfume.  For  there  was  a  holy  oil  wliich 
was  used  in  the  Temple  for  anointing 
sacred  things,  and  anointing  priests  and 
kings;  and  very  particular  directions  were 
given  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  it  was 
to  bo  prepared,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  be  used  for  any  other  than  sacred  purposes. 
It  was  called  "the  anointing  oil."  Things 
which  wore  very  bitter,  but  yet  were  very 
healing,  were  mixed  with  it — such  as  myrrh, 
and  cassia — and  these  are  anything  but 
sweet.  And  therefore  the  sweet  cane  was 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  rest,  so  as  to 
make  all  become  sweet  and  fragrant.  That 
was  as  God  commanded  it  to  be  ;  and  that 
was  as  it  should  have  been. 

But  when  the  people  began  to  be  careless 
about  God,  they  began  to  be  careless  too 
about  how  the  holy  oil  was  made  ;  and  they 
left  out  the  sweet  cane.  Since  it  came  from 
afar,  it  was  costly,  and  they  grudged  Avhat 
they  spent  upon  God.  Oh,  think  of  that, 
children,  and  thhik  of  the  shame  of  it !  God 
gave  them  everything — health  and  strength 
and  all  kinds  of  blessings,  and  yet  they 
grudged  what  they  spent  upon  Him  ! 
Wasn't  it  mean  ?  Yes  it  was  ;  and  do  you 
keep  it  in  mind  that  whenever  you  grudge 
what  you  should  give  to  God,  it  is  always  a 
sure  sign  that  your  love  for  God  has  grown 
cold — your  faith  is  dying,  and  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  heart. 

And  so  these  people  mixed  the  bitter 
things  with  the  oil ;  for  these  could  be  got 
cheaper  because  they  grew  nearer  their  own 
door  (as  bitter  things  mostly  do) ;  they  left 
out  the  sweet  cane,  and  fancied  God  wouldn't 
notice.  But  He  did  —  quickly — and  He 
refused  the  anointing  oil  which  had  no 
sweetness  in  it. 

There  is  a  sacred  use,  then,  for  sweet 
thmgs.  Ah,  yes  !  we  shall  find  it  a  bitter 
world,  and  shall  make  it  a  bitter,  bitter 
world  for  others  too,  unless  we  learn  how  to 
flavour  things  with  a  little  sugar.  The  bitter 
tilings  are  needful — very  needful  sometimes 
— and  we  must  often  both  take  them  and 
give  them ;  but  they  will  be  all  the  better 
for  us,  and  all  the  better  for  others,  if  there 
is  a  little  fragrant  sweetening  mixed  up  with 
them  ! 
XVIII— 35 


I  don't  need  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  sugar  is  good  for.  It  is  even  good  for 
eating !  You  have  found  out  that  already  ; 
and  though  you  miglitn'tbe  able  to  direct  me 
to  the  Vestry  Hall,  I  think  you  could  all  tell 
me  where  I  could  find  a  sweet-stufl'  shop. 
Oh,  yes ;  you  have  found  out  already  some 
things  sugar  is  good  for.  But  it  is  useful 
in  other  ways  too,  some  of  which  you  may 
not  know. 

It  makes  very  good  mortar,  for  example. 
That  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  true.  When 
sugar  is  mixed  with  mortar  it  makes  the 
strongest  and  hardest  cement  w'e  have. 
Builders  are  using  it  now  for  costly  and 
delicate  stonework  Avhich  needs  a  very  firm 
hold.  There  is  great  strength,  you  see,  in 
sweetness.  Indeed  there  is.  Sour  people 
and  bitter  people  are  always  lonely  people — 
they  can't  get  anyone's  heart  to  join  to  theirs 
and  hold  fast.  The  heart  is  a  very  valuable 
and  very  delicate  thuig,  and  can  never  be 
held  to  another  heart  very  long  unless  there 
is  sweetness  in  the  mortar.  So,  mind  the 
sugar.  Keep  it  always  mixed  up  in  your 
heart  ready  for  use — the  kind  thought,  the 
loving  purpose,  the  Avilling  smile  ;  and  when 
you  do  "  take  to  "  a  heart,  and  that  heart 
"  takes  to  "  you,  they  will  hold  fast  because 
of  the  sAveetness. 

And  builders  know  another  wise  way  of 
using  sugar.  Sometimes  they  have  to  lay  a 
block  of  fine,  polished  marble,  or  smooth, 
shining  granite  on  the  top  of  another  block, 
so  that  the  edges  shall  touch  each  other 
exactly.  But  they  have  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  how  they  lay  the  one  npon  the  other  ; 
for  if  they  are  the  least  careless,  the  top 
stone  won't  come  down  quite  evenly  on  the 
other,  and  the  fine  clean  edges  of  both  the 
stones  will  get  chipped ;  and  that  would  dis- 
figure all.  So  what  do  you  think  they  do  ? 
They  put  some  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  top  of 
one  stone — at  the  corners  and  along  the 
edges,  and  scattered  about — and  then  they 
gently  lower  the  other  stone  on  the  top  of  the 
sugar  and  move  it  about,  this  way  and  that, 
till  they  have  got  it  into  its  exact  position. 
Then  they  wet  the  sugar,  and  it  softly  melts 
away,  and  the  tAvo  stones  are  fixed,  with  their 
edges  smooth  and  unbroken. 

Don't  you  think  you  could  find  such  a  use 
for  sugar  too  ?  Sometimes  you  and  your 
companion  don't  get  on  so  well  together  as 
you  would  like,  l^'ou  have  "a  tiff"  (you 
understand  what  that  means — it's  a  word  you 
have  taught  me  yourselves),  and  theji  you 
separate,  and  won't  speak  to  each  other. 
But  by-and-bye  you  begin  to  get  near  to  each 
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other  again ;  you  have  almost  forgotten 
about  the  "  tiff,"  and  you  -would  both  like  to 
be  friends  again.  But  how  to  manage  it — 
that's  the  difiiculty.  You  say  you  were 
right,  and  he  says  he  was  right, — or  you  say 
she  was  wrong,  and  she  says  you  were 
wrong.  Well,  if  you  do  both  really  want  to 
get  nicely  joined  together  again,  you  can't  do 
better  than  make  use  of  a  little  sugar.  Ask 
to  get  a  look  at  his  rabbits — and  don't  forget  to 
notice  the  plump  one — or  tell  her  about  that 
present  you  got  and  invite  her  to  come  and 
see  it.  It's  only  sugar,  you  know,  and  will  be 
washed  away  and  forgotten  when  you  have 
got  right  with  one  another  again  ; — but  a 
little  sugar,  you  see,  is  very  useful  in  helping 
you  to  get  into  position  again  without  making 
ugly  chips,  which  would  always  stick  in  the 
memory  and  be  unpleasant  to  look  at. 

This  is  called  "  tact."  Do  you  Imow  what 
"tact"  means?  It  is  a  Latin  word  for 
touch — and  that  is  just  what  you  need  in  all 
cases  like  these — the  delicate  touch  which  is 
sensitive  not  to  injure  another's  feelings — 
not  to  chip  the  edges  if  it  can  be  helped. 

And  now  that  I've  done  I  know  I  ought  to 
say  some  vcrij  wise  things  to  you — for  preachers 
always  do  so  when  they  say  "  in  conclusion." 
But  really  the  wisest  thing,  I  think,  I  can  say 
to  you  after  what  I  have  said,  is  just  this — Be 
fond  of  sugar.  Be  fond  of  it  now, — be  fond  of 
it  when  you  grow  up — be  fond  of  it  always ; 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  stronc:, 
so  wise,  or  so  fragrant  as  a  sweet  heart — a 
sweet  disposition  ! 

THIRD  EVENING. 
Opening  hymn  :  "  He  sendetli  sun,  He  .sendeth  sliower." 
Lesson  :  Prov.  ii.,  1 — 9. 
Text :   "  It  is  tlie  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  tiling  ; 
hnt  the  honour  of  kings  is  to  search  ont  a  matter." — 
Proverljs  xxv.  2. 

niDE  AXD  SEEK. 

HiDE-AND-SEEK,  dear  children  !'  hide-and- 
seek — that  is  the  game  which  is  always  going 
on.  You  play  it  at  home,  at  school,  and  in 
the  street ;  and  grown  men  play  it  when  they 
go  to  business,  and  wise  men  play  it  when 
they  study  books ;  and  men  play  at  it  very 
much  indeed  when  they  become  Members  of 
Parliament.  For  everybody  is  trying  to  find 
out  what  has  been  hidden  away  in  holes  and 
corners  of  the  world,  or  been  folded  up  and 
put  fast  in  somebody's  head,  or  been  laid  up 
cunningly  in  somebody's  heart. 

When  you  are  put  into  a  new  class  and  get 
a  new  book,  how  hard  that  book  does  seem  ! 
What  it  is  all  about  you  can  hardly  make  out, 
but  you  search  and  try  to  find ;  so,  when  you 
have  mastered  the  book,  you  have  mastered 


the  secret :  all  that  was  hidden  has  been 
discovered — you  have  learnt  it  all.  And  that 
is  what  all  schooling  is  for — to  find  out  Avhat 
is  hidden  ua  books  ;  and  tliis  is  what  all  your 
life  is  for — to  find  out  what  God  has  covered 
up.  It  is  God's  glory  to  hide  a  thing ;  but 
it  will  make  you  a  king  or  a  queen  to  search 
out  what  He  has  hidden. 

For  it  is  searching  that  makes  us  wise. 
We  don't  quickly  forget  what  it  has  cost  us 
pains  to  learn  ;  but  we  do  quickly  forget 
Avhat  it  has  given  us  no  trouble  to  master. 
"Light  come,  light  go."  So  God  hides- 
things  from  us — not  because  He  does  not 
want  us  to  find  them  out,  but  just  because 
He  does  want  us?  to  search  for  them  and  find 
them,  and  remember  them,  and  be  wise.  It 
is  the  searching  out  that  makes  us  kings, ^ — 
royal,  and  wise,  and  strong,  and  noble.  So 
I  want  you  to  learn  to  play  this  game 
properly  all  your  life, — learn  to  be  good 
searchers  of  what  has  been  hidden  away  on 
purpose  for  you  to  seek  and  find. 

It  will  soon  be  holiday  time.  1  don't  know 
how  you  are  going  to  spend  it.  Some  of  you 
will  spend  it  in  a  way,  most  likely,  which  will 
make  father  and  mother  not  very  sorry  when 
you  go  back  to  school.  Maybe ! — but  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  try  to  spend  some  of 
the  time  in  finding  out  things.  This  is  a  good 
and  a  wise  way  of  using  a  holiday- — and  you 
don't  need  to  go  very  far  to  do  it. 

Learn,  then,  to  use  your  eyes.  Some 
people  have  eyes  like  a  telescope— for  the 
telescope  looks  at  a  great  many  things  but 
never  sees  them ;  it  is  the  man  who  is 
looking  through  the  telescope  who  really  sees. 
And  with  some  people  the  man  never  seems, 
to  be  behind  the  telescope  at  all, — for  they 
stare  and  stare,  and  see  nothing,  and  learn 
nothing — ^just  like  the  telescope.  Keep  you 
the  man  always  watching  behind  the  spy- 
glass— keep  your  Avits  at  work  peering 
through  your  eyes ;  and  you  will  find  this 
world  to  be  God's  great  Treasure  Chest,  in 
which  He  has  hidden  away  ten  thousand 
beautiful  things  for  you  to  find,  if  you  will 
only  search  them  out. 

Do  not,  for  instance,  merely  look  on  the 
clouds,  and  think  they  are  all  alike,  and  that 
one  day  is  much  the  same  as  another. 
Watch  them  closely  as  you  are  going  about, 
and  you  will  find  there  are  clouds  and 
clouds^ — and  no  two  days  are  the  same. 
Watch  for  the  clouds  that  are  like  a  mare's 
tail — a  grey  mare's  tail — and  for  the  clouds 
that  are  like  ripples  on  the  sand  when  the 
tide  is  low  ;  and  the  clouds  that  are  like 
in   the  wind ;    and   the 
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clouds  that  are  like  tufts  of  wool  torn  by  two 
boys  trying  to  catcli  a  sheep  !  Evei*yone  of 
these  clouds  has  something  of  its  own  to  tell 
about  the  weather :  watch  them,  and  find  out 
what  they  mean.  Then  lie  on  your  back  in 
the  green  field,  and  watch  the  sky  closely. 
You  will  see  at  times  that  some  clouds  are 
going  one  way,  while  others  beneath  or  above 
them  are  going  just  the  opposite  :  find  out 
Avhy  this  is — it  is  worth  knowing. 

i3ut  look  roimd  you  too.  Don't  fancy, 
for  example,  that  all  grasses  are  alike. 
Find  out  the  diflerence  ;  and  though  you 
don't  Imow  their  names,  remember  their 
faces,  just  as  you  do  with  many  people 
you  meet  with  every  day.  Don't  think  there 
is  only  One  kind  of  buttercup — there  are 
three  difierent  sorts  round  about  us — try  to 
find  one  of  each. 

And  the  barks  of  trees  :  keep  an  eye  on 
them  as  you  go  along.  Find  out  from  which 
trees  the  bark  comes  ofl",  and  which  are  the 
trees  on  which  it  crinkles  up  and  cracks — 
like  a  big  boy  grown  too  stout  for  his  waist- 
coat— and  which  are  the  trees  that  let  out 
the  tucks  and  keep  their  bark  smooth  and 
straight  all  the  vear  round. 

Find  out,  too,  why  it  is  so  easy  to  catch  a 
bee  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  catch  a  fly  : 
look  close  at  their  eyes,  and  you  will  learn 
something.  Have  your  own  eyes  about  j'ou 
always,  to  find  out  what  has  been  laid  up 
for  you  to  discover. 

And  learn  to  use  your  ears  as  well.  May- 
be I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  your 
companion,  and  maybe  I  don't  know  it — but 
there  are  two  companions  I  want  you  to 
have  all  holiday  time,  and  ever  after.  The 
one  is  ]Madam  Why,  and  the  other  is  Lady 
Hon-.  They  are  very  nice  people,  and  come 
of  a  good  family,  and  live  down  your  way. 

There  is  Madam  Why — she  is  a  very  wise 
lady,  and  makes  everybody  wise  in  a  pleasant 
way  who  makes  a  companion  of  her. 
"Wlienever  anything  puzzles  you,  just  go 
and  ask  Why.  Should  you  not  get  the 
answer  at  once,  then  ask  again ;  and  don't 
let  the  question  get  out  of  your  mind  till 
you  have  got  the  answer. 

Then  after  you  have  asked  Wliy,  turn  to 
her  sister  and  ask  How.  Why  ? — How  ? 
Have  these  for  your  companions,  and  before 
jou  are  very  old,  you  will  have  found  out  a 
thousand  things  that  are  hidden  away  in  the 
gi'eat  Treasure  Chest  on  purpose  for  you  to 
seek  out. 

And  so  leam  to  think,  as  well  as  see  and 
hear.  Wouldn't  you  think  it  strange  if  a 
great  number  of  people — carpenters,  masons, 


and  bricklayers — were  all  sent  to  one  place 
with  their  tools,  yet  none  of  them  Imcw 
wliat  was  to  be  built,  or  Avhat  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  ?  That  would  be  strange  ;  but 
it  is  just  what  people  are  doing  who  are  in 
this  big  world,  but  are  never  trying  to  find 
out  what  God  has  sent  them  for.  Set  your 
heart  to  discovering  this  ;  perhaps  it  is 
hidden  from  you  now  just  to  lead  you  to 
search  it  out,  for  it  is  the  searching  that 
makes  us  kings.  Ask  Jesus  —  humbly, 
lovingly,  trustfully  ask  Him  ;  for  He  knows 
all  and  knows  us  all,  and  knows  what  we 
can  do  and  what  we  should  be.  Ask  Him 
to  lead  you  to  the  work  that  has  been  given 
you  to  do ;  for  every  boy  and  girl,  man  and 
woman,  has  his  or  her  own  work  to  do  in 
the  world  for  God — which  nobody  else  may 
do.  So  ask  Him  to  show  you  your  work, 
and  to  give  you  the  heart  to  do  it.  Keep 
much  with  Him  whatever  you  do  or 
wherever  you  are.  There  is  no  happiness  in 
the  world,  dear  children,  whatever  wo  may 
learn,  unless  Jesus  shares  it  with  us.  Mind 
this,  and  keep  close  to  Him  :  for  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
you  must  start  fair  if  you  would  end  fair 
and  run  well. 

FOUETH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Ob,  what  can  little  hands  do  ? " 

Lesson  :  Psalm  cxxx. 

Text  :  '•  Feeble  Folk.  "—Proverbs  xxx.  26. 

USELESS.  (?) 

"  I'm  xo  rsE  !  "  said  a  little  dewdrop  that 
came  floating  up  from  the  misty  lake.  "  I'm 
so  small  and  so  weak  and  so  light,  it's  not 
much  good  I  can  do  in  the  world."  And  so 
it  lost  heart  and  sank  do-^Ti,  down,  down, 
till  it  fell  softly  on  a  tiny  wee  flower — wee, 
wee,  and  drooping  and  dried  ;  for  the  sun  had 
been  very  scorching  all  that  day.  It  should 
have  been  a  beautiful  flower  for  all  that  it 
was  so  wee  ;  for  its  eye  was  as  blue  as  the 
summer  sky,  and  its  lips  were  dainty  and 
soft,  but  it  was  shrivelling  up  and  witliering, 
and  not  looking  well  at  all.  Oh,  how  it 
kissed  the  dewdrop,  and  kissed  it  again  and 
again,  till  it  '•  kissed  it  all  done,"  as  you 
sometimes  hear  mother  say  she  could  do 
with  baby,  but  takes  good  care  not  to  !  And 
so  the  dewdrop  was  lost,  but  not  quite.  It 
had  only  taken  an  inside  place,  so  to  speak, 
instead  of  an  outside  ;  for  it  had  gone  right 
into  the  little  flower  and  given  it  strength — 
as  love  always  docs.  And  the  wee,  wee  flower 
held  up  its  head  again,  and  was  briglit. 

And  a  poet  came  along  that  way  and  saw 
the  flower,  and  he  knew  its  name — it  was 
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Forget-me-not.  And  he  fell  a-tbinking  and 
a-wondering  bow  it  got  that  name ;  and  at 
last,  being  a  poet,  be  foimd  it  out,  for  poets 
see  furtber  tban  other  people,  and  know 
more,  and  understand  better.  And  he  ^vrote 
it  all  down,  and  I  think  you  would  like  to 
know  what  he  wrote.     It  was  this  : — 

Wlien  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful 

Tlie  Father  crave  a  name. 
Back  came  a  little  blue-eyt-il  one 

(All  timidly  it  came) : 
And  standing  at  its  Father's  feet, 
And  gazing  in  His  face, 
It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 
"  Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  mc. 

Alas  !  I  liave  forgot." 
Kindly  the  Father  looked  Him  down, 

And  said,  "Forget  Me.  not." 

Nice  words,  these,  are  they  not  ?  Yes. 
and  they  were  printed  in  a  book,  and  a  man 
who  had  a  big  trouble  at  his  heart  read  them 
there.  He  had  once  bad  God's  name  upon 
him,  bad  once  been  a  Christian  ;  but  be  had 
forgotten  God,  and  forgotten  the  Name  by 
which  be  bad  been  named,  and  be  couldn't 
get  the  little  poem  out  of  his  mind — 

Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 
Alas  !  I  have  forgot. 

The  words  seemed  to  have  wings,  for  tliey 
flew  with  him,  and  followed  him  everywhere  : 
he  couldn't  get  away  from  them.  But  he 
couldn't  remember  the  other  part,  and  be 
tried  not  to  think  about  it  at  all ;  but  his 
trouble  got  bigger,  bigger,  and  heavier — 

Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 
Alas  !  I  liave  forgot. 

And,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
he  opened  the  book  again,  and  read — 

Kindly  the  Father  looked  Him  down. 
And  said,  "  Forget  Mc  not." 


And  it  all  came  home 
an  angel's  messai3:e  for 


to  him  :  it  was  like 
p,^^  „  ....,..^..c,v.  x.,^  him,  and  he  bowed 
his  head  on  his  hands  for  a  while,  and  then 
glided  down  to  his  knees,  and  lifted  bis  face 
to  God  in  prayer,  and  bis  face  was  wet  with 
tears,  and 

Ivindly  the  Father  looked  Him  down, 
And  said,  "  Forget  Me  not." 

There  was  sunshine  on  that  man's  face 
when  he  rose  up,  and  there  has  been  sun- 
shine in  bis  heart  ever  since  ;  for  he  has 
never  since  then  forgotten  the  Name  by 
which  he  was  named — a  Christian — Christ's 
man.  That  was  a  soul  saved  from  its  sins. 
And,  yet  —what  began  it  all  ?  It  was  the 
little  dewdrop  which  said  "  I'm  no  use  !  " 

"  I'm  no  use  !  "  said  a  little  tame  bird 
that  used  to  leave  its  cage  whenever  it  liked, 
and  fly  about  the  room  and  peck  at  the  bird 
it  saAV  in  the  mirror  (but  never  could  catch). 


and   then   whistle   and 
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for   defiance 


"  I'm  no  use  :  morning  and  evening  it's  just 
the  same,  and  one  day  is  just  like  another, 
only  darker  or  brighter ;  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me,  and  I  can't  make  any  difference  to 
it.  I'm  no  use  !  "  But  its  mistress  was 
fond  of  it,  and  it  did  her  good  ;  and  the  two 
would  sometimes  talk  over  things,  though  it's 
hardly  a  fair  discussion  when  one  talks  and 
the  other  only  whistles.  But  they  seemed 
to  understand  one  another  pretty  well,  all 
the  same.  One  morning,  however,  Dicky 
was  found  dead.  It  was  only  a  little  bird, 
you  know,  and  people  mustn't  speak  much 
about  the  death  of  a  little  bird,  since  grown 
up  people  die,  and  little  children  too.  Ah, 
yes  !  but  if  you  loved  the  little  thing  that's 
dead,  that  makes  a  ditference.  You  may 
not  speak  much  about  it,  but  you  can't  help 
thinking,  and  you  can't  help  feeling  a  bit 
sore  about  the  heart.  Death  is  death,  you 
see — -whether  for  a  little  child  or  a  little  bird ; 
and  Dicky's  mistress  felt  this,  and  felt  that, 
somehow,  things  looked  different  as  she  held 
the  little  dead  bird  in  her  hand.  The  room 
seemed  larger  ;  the  walls  seemed  to  stretch 
away,  away,  and  the  ceiling  look  like  the 
sky  :  for  God  bad  been  there  in  the  night — 
for  not  even  a  sparrow  can  die  till  He  sees 
fit.  And  though  she  Avas  sad,  it  made  her 
heart  bigger  and  better,  gentler  and  purer  to 
everything  that  lived,  and  might  die  ;  for 
she  bad  come  to  know  better  than  ever 
before  the  real  meaning  of  living  and  dying, 
too.  And  it  was  good  for  her  to  know 
this — good  for  her  all  her  days  ;  and  many 
were  better  for  what  she  had  learnt.  And 
yet  Dicky  had  said  he  was  no  use  !  Ah,  he 
was  of  more  use  than  be  knew ! 

And  so  we  may  all  be.  God  has  a  use  for 
everyone  and  everything,  if  we  will  only  let 
Him  use  us.  Never  think  you  are  no  use 
because  you  are  little  and  weak.  It  doesn't 
go  by  that.  The  dewdrop  was  little  and 
and  so  was  the  bird  ;  yet  they  did 
things  for  God.  A  little  light  can 
a  great  ship,  and  a  little  band  can 
plant  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  shall  be  great 
and  beautiful.  It  is  not  size  :  it  is  love,  and 
truth,  and  willingness.  God  has  something 
for  everyone  of  us  to  do  ;  and  that's  why  He 
sends  us  into  the  world.  And — be  sure  of 
it— whenever  we  do  what  would  please  Him, 
we  are  being  of  real  use.  Think,  then,  and 
think  often — what  can  I  do  to  please  Him  ? 
And  after  you  have  done  this,  pray  for  the 
willing  heart ;  and  one  day  you  will  find 
you  have  been  of  far,  far  more  use  in  the 
world  than  ever  you  could  have  guessed 
at  the  time. 


weak, 
great 
direct 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

DK.    DODS  AS  PROFESSOR. 

rpHE  election  of  Dr.  Marcus  Doils  to  the  Chair 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  tlie  New 
College  at  Edinlnivgh  was  so  inevitahle  tliat  it  is 
liard  to  nnderstainl  the  excitement  which  it  lias 
occasioned.  The  representatives  of  the  Churches, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  spoke  with  a  clear 
voice  ;  the  students  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
preference  ;  tlie  oeneral  public,  Aveighing  tlic 
claims  of  rival  candidates,  could  conceive  hut  one 
issue.  Even  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Dods  were 
driven  to  acknowledge  that,  in  ]ioint  of  iitness, 
he  surpassed  all  competitors,  and  the  ingenious 
person  who  proposed  that  tlie  obnoxious  name 
shonld  not  be  even  submitted  to  the  Assembly, 
though  verj'  properly  ruled  out  of  order,  saw  the 
only  sure  way  out  of  the  dilemma  :  with  Dr. 
Dods  in  the  tield,  it  was  Dr.  Dods  or  nobody. 
Those  Avho  are  atte7npting  to  prolong  the  agitation 
against  the  new  Professor  are  making  a  serious 
mistake.  They  misunderstand  ihc  man  and  his 
opinions.  Because  he  is  outspoken  even  to 
rashness,  they  take  him  for  a  Nihilist  and  a 
revolutionist  in  theology.  Nothing  couhl  be 
fm-ther  from  the  truth  ;  as  one  who  speaks  with 
unusual  authority  has  truly  said,  he  is  not  to  be 
"confused  with  the  advocates  of  ignorant  and 
heartless  negation,"  and  the  more  men  see  of  his 
work,  the  more  will  they  be  convinced  that  "he  is 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  helpful  teachers  of  all 
faithful  students  of  the  truth  as  it  is  Jesus."  To 
set  him  down  as  a  successor  and  disciple  of 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  is  simply  absurd. 


THE  PASSION   FOR  PRAISE. 

Constant  self-examination  is  bad  for  nations  as 
for  individuals,  and  the  habit  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  morbid  and  unsound  state  ;  but  at 
times  it  is  inevitable,  and  may  be  salutary, 
especially  when  we  can  detect  signs  of  evil  while 
its  cure  is  still  possible.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator 
has  laid  his  finger  upon  one  of  the  diseases  of  our 
time.  We  are  growing  more  and  more  ready  to 
bestow  extravagant  praise  for  very  ordinary  merit. 
An  officer  takes  his  ship  out  of  harbour  in  the 
teeth  of  a  terrible  gale,  and  the  feat  is  received 
with  a  roar  of  applause.  The  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel  to  save  some  scores  of  lives  throws 
over  cargo,  and  is  extolled  as  if  he  had  shown  a 
virtue  almost  superhuman.  Or,  if  we  go  back  a 
little  further,  we  can  remember  how  our  troops  on 
their  return  from  a  brief  and  easy  campaign 
against  a  savage  tribe  were  received  with  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  such  as  might  well  have  been 
accorded   to  men  Avho  had  saved  the  liberty  of 


Europe.  The  men  as  a  rule  are  modest  and 
simple,  they  put  forward  no  extravagant  claims ; 
we  turn  them  into  heroes  to  their  own  surprise 
and  against  their  will.  We  take  fire  at  the 
merest  spark  ;  what  is  the  cause  ?  The  writer  in 
the  Spectator  attributes  too  much  to  the  power  of 
the  Press  when  he  says  that  tlie  habit  is  due  to 
the  increased  publicity  in  which  we  now  live,  and 
to  the  artifices  of  the  clever  stage  managers,  who 
transform  the  whole  world  into  a  theatre  and  set 
forth  ordinary  deeds  in  splendid  proportions. 
Something,  at  least,  is  due  to  the  consciousness  we 
have  that  our  sense  of  duty  is  becoming 
enfeebled  and  our  courage  growing  faint,  and  we 
endeavour  to  disguise  our  weakness  from  others, 
and  if  possible  from  ourselves,  by  hysterical  praise 
of  the  virtues  Ave  know  ourselves  to  lack. 

A  SERIOUS  INDICTMENT. 

^Ir.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  seems  to  revel  in 
ccntlict.  Not  satisfied  Avith  two  or  three  serious 
controA'ersies  Avhicli  he  has  on  hand  already,  he  is 
now  leading  a  crusade  against  the  policy  at 
present  folloAA-ed  by  most  missionary  societies  in 
India.  He  insists  that  the  true  Christian  order 
has  been  inverted  ;  that  education  has  taken  the 
place  of  eA-angelisation,  and  that  repeating  Doctor 
Duffs  "  fatal  mistake,"  as  he  calls  it,  Ave  arc 
confounding  the  (,'hristian  prophet  and  the 
Christian  schoolmaster.  We  ought,  he  insists,  to 
convert  first  and  to  teach  afterwards,  Avhile  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Ave  are  trying  to  do  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. And  further,  he  adds,  in  carrying  out  our 
policy,  AA-e  are  alloAving  the  classes,  or  rather  the 
castes,  to  monopolise  our  men  and  our  money  to  the 
neglect  of  the  millions  of  the  common  people. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  indictment,  and 
it  has  been  supported  by  many  Avell-known 
leaders  Avho  speak  Aviththeauthorityof  experience ; 
but  Mr.  Hughes  has  seriously  impaired  its  force 
by  the  tactics  Avhich  he  has  folloAved.  Charges 
like  these  should  have  been  laid  before  the 
committee  first— for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  they 
had  no  special  reference  to  the  Wesley  an 
organisation— and  then  in  the  event  of  inditl'er- 
ence  or  hostility,  appeal  might  have  been  fairly 
made  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  But  Mr.  Hughes 
took  the  other  course.  The  public  came  first, 
the  committee  after.  The  signal  for  strife  Avas 
sounded,  the  host  Avas  arrayed,  all  Avas  ready 
for  the  battle.  But  Avhen  face  to  face  Avith  his 
colleagues  in  comnuttee,  Mr.  Hughes  agreed  to  a 
scries  of  resolutions  asserting  principles  common 
to  both  sides  and  arranging  for  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  Had  he  begun  as  he  has  ended,  he 
might  possibly  have  securccl  tliis  result  Avithout 
causing  A-ery  dangerous  irritation  or  indicting  a 
large  amount  of  needless  pain. 
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WORK  FOR  INVALIDS. 
The   eleventh   annual   report  of    the   Invalids' 
Auxiliarj'  to  the  Edinburgh  ^Medical  :Mission  has 
just  come  into  our  hands,  and  its  contents  show- 
that  the  Society  is  not  losing  friends  or  flagging  in 
zeal.     It  is  unique  of  its  kind.     It  is  a  Society  of 
invalids  for  invalids,  in  which  those  who  have  to 
suffer  themselves  are  associated  together  to  relieve 
the  sutlering  of  others,  and  to  make  known  tothem 
the  faith  which  is  their  own  strength  and  solace. 
The  organisation  and  the  method  of  action  are 
simple.^  Invalids,   whether  men  or  women,   are 
invited  to  send  articles  of  work  made  hy  them- 
selves, and  the  gifts  are  disposed  of  at  an  annual 
.sale,  the  proceeds,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
£120,  being  distributed  among  medical  missions 
in  different  parts  of  the  world .    And  so  the  Society 
confers  a  double  blessing,  both  on  those  who  give 
and  upon  tliose  who  receive,  for  the  workers  forget 
for  a  time  their  weariness  and  weakness  and  pain, 
engrossed  in    their    labours   and  in  the  joy   of 
ministering  to  others  ;  and  to  those  who  receive 
the  gift  has  a  special  value,  coming  as  it  docs 
from  fellow-sufferers  with  hearts  full  of  sympathy 
and  love.     No  words  are  needed  to  commend  such 
a  Society  as  this  ;  it  speaks  for  itself.    Among  the 
.secretaries  are  Miss  Bishoj^  6,  Bruntfield  Place, 
Edhibur'jh,  and  Miss  Sym,  21,  Bdrjrave   Crescent, 
Edmburrjii,  from   whom   all   information  may  be 
obtained,  and  to  whom  gifts  of  work  may  be  sent. 

A  RELIGIOUS  SCANDAL. 


A  large  parish  in  Birminghanr  has  just  been 
passing  through  a  strange  and  painful  experience. 
The  vicar  is  chosen  by  a  poll  of  all  householders 
within   the   parish,    and   as   often   as   a  vacancy 
occurs  the  contest  is  carried  on   with  as  much 
vigour  and  intensity  of  feeling  as  a  Parliamentary 
election.     On  this  occasion,  indeed,  there  was  no 
drunkenness,  no  violence,  and  no  deliberate  appeal 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob,  as  lias 
been  the  case  once  at  least  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  but  even  as  it  is  such  a  system  of  appoint- 
ment must  be  extremely  repulsi^^e  to  all  men  of 
high  tone  and    character,   and  would    be    sure 
especially  to  disgust  those  who  are  best  qualified 
for  the  work.     Election  by  the  Church,  or  even  by 
the  congregation,  is  one  thing ;  election  by  house- 
hold suffrage  is   another,    especially  when    the 
district  includes  an  unusual  proportion  of  publicans 
and  of  the  criminal  classes.     Presentation  by  a 
single  owner,  who  may  buy  and  sell  the  cure  of 
souls  in  the  market,  is  bad   enough,  when   the 
patron  may  be  some  dissipated  and  disreputable 
peer,  or  some  ricli  man  who  has  risen  to  wealth 
by  the  ruin  of  others,  turning  their  frailties  and 
even   their  vices  to  his  profit.      But  even  that 
system,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  this,  for  the 
one  patron  may  be  a  man  of  noble  and  spotless 
character  ;  but  when  the  choice  rests  with  many. 


then  the  evil  element  is  inevitable.  A  religious 
scandal  like  this  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  kill  or  to 
cure.  All  confess  it,  deplore  it,  condemn  it  ;  but 
it  still  survives,  partly  through  cowardice,  partly 
through  a  strange  kind  of  moral '  paralysis,  which 
imnerves  and  weakens  the  will. 

11— GLANCES  ABROAD.  | 

A  DEFKXCE  OF  COUNT  CAMPELLO. 

Count  Campello,   the  Italian   Reformer,   who 
broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  resigned  his 
position  as  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  has  fared  like 
most  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.     He  has 
been  slandered  by  his  foes,  and  tliose  who  should 
ha^•e  stood  forward  to  help  him  have  listened  too 
readily  to  the  inventions  of  hatred  and  malignity ; 
they  have  been  hard  and  unsympathetic,  where 
coldness  was  cruelty.     However,  the  Count  is  not 
without  friends,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  who  now 
occupies  the  pulpit  at  Cambridge  once  filled  by 
F.    D.   ISIaurice,  inheriting   the  courage  and  the 
charity,  though  not  the  doctrines,  of  his  great 
predecessor,   has   come  forward  in   his    defence. 
Referring  to  statements  that  have  been  "indus- 
triously  circulated  in  some  quarters,"  Mr.  Lias 
reminds  the  detractors  that  there  is  a  law  of  libel 
in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England,  and  warns  them 
of  the  dangers  which  they  are  recklessly  incurring. 
Then,  passing  on  from  merely  personal  charges  to 
other  parts  of   the  indictment,   he    shows    that 
Count   Campello    has    retamed    throughout    the 
position  which  he  took  up  at  the  time  of  his  great 
renunciation,  and  that  he  has  shown  no  desire  to 
wander  from  one  communion  to  another.     Nor 
has  he  the  slightest  inclination  towards  Socialism 
and    Republicanism.     A    man    who    is    already 
engaged    m    a    great    religious   conflict,    taxmg 
strength  and  endurance,  mind  and  soul,   to  the 
uttermost,  will  hardly  deske  to  make  his  burden 
heavier  by  involving  himself  in  a  revolt  against 
the  civil  power  at  the  same  time.     Nor  is  it  true 
that  he  desires  to   "unsettle"  the  faith   of  his 
fellow-countrymen.      He    finds    them    unsettled 
already,  and  his  one  desire  is  to  give  them  some 
definite  convictions,  some   secure  foundation  of 
principle  on  which  they  can  find  firm  foothold. 
The  defence  is  complete  and  convincing. 


THE  WOMEN   OF  SPAIN. 

A  great  barrier,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
seems  to  divide  Si)ain  from  other  nations.  She 
stands  alone,  isolated  and  unknown  ;  only  now 
and  then  do  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  hard  to  learn  anything 
definite  about  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
impressions  of  passing  strangers  cannot  ^  be 
trusted,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  natives 
break  their  silence.  HoAvever,  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  women  of  Spain  appeared  in 
the    June    number    of     the    Fortnightly    Review, 


■written  by  a  Spanish  lady  who  knows  and  loves 
her  fellow-countrywomen,  while  she  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  their  faults  and  failinj^s.  She  has 
much  to  say  in  their  praise,  but  points  out  a  very 
serious  danger  which  threatens  the  future  of  tlie 
nation.  There  was  a  time,  she  tells  us,  not 
further  remote  than  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  women  and  men  stood  intellectually  and 
morally  on  very  much  the  same  level.  They  felt 
and  thought  alike  ;  their  creed  in  religion  and  in 
politics  was  the  s.arae.  The  bonds  of  union 
between  them  were  strong  and  close.  But  change 
came.  Men  received  political  rights  till  then  un- 
known. The  old  system  crashed  down  in  ruin, 
and  a  new  world  rose,  and  in  that  new  world 
those  Avho  had  once  been  uniteil  found  a  gulf 
between  them.  Man  ha<l  advanced,  woman  had 
stood  still  ;  she  had  no  inclination  of  her  own 
towards  progress,  and  man  was  but  too  ready  to 
leave  her  where  she  was.  He  coveted  education 
for  himself,  he  denied  it  to  her.  He  threw  oil' 
all  the  resti-aints  of  faith,  but  rivetted  every  fetter 
on  her,  binding  her  down  to  ceremony  and 
superstition,  while  resenting  any  tendency  to 
spiritual  rapture  or  religious  elevation.  And  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  selfish  folly  the 
nation  is  divided  against  itself — the  women,  in  a 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  torpor,  with  their 
eyes  lixed  on  the  past ;  the  men,  emancipated  from 
the  saving  and  healthy  restraints  of  domestic  and 
family  life,  ardently  aspiring  to  the  future.  A 
kingdom  thus  divided  cannot  stand. 

CHILD-WIDOWS  IX   IXDIA. 

If  the  word  xcoman  be  uttered,  says  the  Tamil 
proverb,  even  a  demon  will  be  moved  with 
compassion  ;  and  so  long  as  the  present  system  of 
child-marriage  continues,  with  all  the  misery  and 
sorrow  and  crime  of  which  it  is  the  source,  the 
saying  is  only  too  tTue.  The  condition  of  the 
child-wife  is  intolerable,  but  that  of  the  child- 
Avidow  is  still  worse  ;  her  life  is  one  of  prolonged 
■wretchedness,  she  has  to  endure  ci-uelty  in  every 
conceivable  form,  and  the  one  door  of  escape 
which  she  once  had  is  now  closed  against  her. 
Nor  is  it  a  few  who  suffer.  Eamabai,  the  Indian 
lady  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  and 
deliverance  of  her  sisters  in  misfortune,  vouches 
for  the  following  statistics.  The  child-widows  in 
BritLsh  India,  omitting  the  provinces  under  native 
rulers,  number  rather  more  than  600,000.  Of 
these,  speaking  roughly,  79,000  are  under  nine 
years  of  age,  207,400  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and 
382,800  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  The  evil  is  too 
great  for  a  violent  or  a  sudden  cure,  and  any 
attempt  to  suppress  the  sj'stem  would  be  a  direct 
and  oljvious  breach  of  the  solemn  pledges  which 
we  made  rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
But  still  tiiere  is  hope.  All  tlie  forces  now 
operating  in  India  are  hostile  to  the  present  state 
of  things ;  it  cannot  last  for  ever ;  as  education 


spreads  the  old  superstitions  will  decay,  and  the 
influence  of  Christianity  as  a  factor  of  moral  and 
social  progress  must  inevitably  be  felt  even  by 
those  who  reject  its  Gospel. 

MISSIONS  TO  LEPERS. 

Father  Damien  has  been  so  completely  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  that  in  paying  to  him  the  tribute  of 
honour  and  admiration  which  ho  so  nobly  earned, 
other  workers  in  the  same  field  have  been  over- 
looked and  ignored.  Several  of  those  who  have 
written  about  him  and  his  work  liave  evidently 
supposed  him  to  be  the  first  Christian  missionary 
to  tlovote  himself  to  service  of  that  special  kind. 
He  has  been  described  as  the  "founder"  .and 
"  pioneer,"  not  of  the  special  mission  in  Molokai, 
but  of  missions  to  lepers  throughout  the  world. 
Of  course  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  Long  before 
he  was  born,  the  Moravians,  with  the  same 
fearlessness  and  self-sacrifice  tliat  made  him 
glorious,  had  carried  on  their  ministry  of  relief 
and  consolation  among  sufferers  from  the  same 
disease  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  not  shrinking 
from  contact  witli  the  disease  even  where  it 
assumes  its  most  loathsome  and  repugnant  forms. 
And  not  to  mention  other  organisations,  tlie 
Mission  to  Lepei's  in  India  carries  on  the  same 
noble  work,  making  use  of  such  hospitals  as 
exist — too  few,  alas  !  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
500,000  lepers  .to  be  found  in  our  Empire — 
establishing  new  asylums,  and  supporting  teachers 
and  attendants  to  care  both  for  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  those  who  find  a  home  there. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

TERSECUTIOX   IX   THE  LOYALTY  I.SLAXDS. 

Several  months  have  now  passed  since  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones  was  expelled  by  the  French 
Government  from  the  Island  of  INIare,  where  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  reclaiming  the  people  from 
barbarism,  but  to  this  day  the  charges  of  political 
intrigue  brought  against  him  have  never  been 
substantiated,  and  the  real  motive  of  that  high- 
handed act  of  intolerance  can  no  longer  lie 
concealed.  The  power  behind  the  throne,  the 
priests  whom  France  finds  so  pernicious  at  home 
but  so  useful  abroad,  are  determined  to  suppress 
religious  liberty  in  the  islands,  and  to  compel  the 
people  to  forsake  the  faith  in  which  they  have 
been  reared,  by  persuasion  if  they  can,  but,  if 
not,  by  force.  The  officials  of  the  Government 
are  supporting  their  partisans  loj'ally ;  law  and 
justice  are  turned  to  the  basest  uses.  A  Pro- 
testant minister  has  been  arrested  and  compelled 
to  cease  from  administering  the  Sacrament.  A 
Christian  woman  has  been  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  teaching  the  Bible  to  her  friends 
and  neighbours.  A  man  has  been  punished  as  a 
criminal  merely  because  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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English  missionary  describing  the  Evangelistic 
■work  still  carried  on  in  sjiite  of  all  obstacles. 
After  such  outrages  as  this,  ■will  M.  Goblet  still 
assert  that  religious  liberty  in  the  Loyalty  Islands 
is  still  secure  ?    If  he  does,  few  ■will  believe  him. 

MISSIONS  AXD   THEIR  CRITICS. 

The  missionary  societies  o-we  a  real  debt  of 
gi-atitude  to  their  critics.  The  sharp  attack  came 
just  at  the  right  time  to  strengthen  loyalty  and 
to  excite  an  enthusiastic  generosity.  The  very 
societies  which  had  to  bear  the  full  force  of  the 
blast  have  profited  the  most  by  their  experience. 
The  Church  ^Missionary  Society  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  so  far  from  losing  friends,  both 
report  that  their  incomes  have  been  larger  during 
the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which  a  short  time 
ago  was  labouring  hard  under  a  hea^vy  load  of 
debt,  is  noM'  practicallj'^  free  from  the  burden,  and 
has  assurances  of  an  increased  revenue  for  some 
years  to  come.  Nor  is  this  the  only  good  result. 
\^'hat  was  captious  and  unfair  in  criticism  served 
to  rouse  just  indignation,  and  to  stimulate  sj-m- 
pathy  where  it  was  flagging.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  suggestions  repudiated  in  the  heat  of 
ccjnflict  are  nov.'  admitted  to  be  of  real  value,  and 
when  tested  by  practice  and  experience  they  may 
lead  to  wLse  and  beneficial  changes. 


IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

LORD  SIDNEY  GODOLPHIN  OSDORNE. 

For  many  generations  it  has  been  one  of  the 
glories  of  England  that  our  foremost  champions 
of  freedom  and  progress  have  come,  not  from 
those  M'ho  were  themselves  the  victims  of 
oppression  and  evil,  butfrom  among  the  rich  and  the 
powerful.  In  the  lives  of  our  Greys,  our  Russells, 
and  our  Shaftesburys,  we  lind  sympathy  proving 
itself  mightier  than  the  sense  of  wrong,  com- 
]iassion  than  the  thirst  for  revenge.  Of  their 
number,  less  indeed  in  fame  but  sharing  their 
spirit,  Avas  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  was  an  old 
man  when  he  died,  and  a  new  world  had  grown 
up  around  him  which  hardly  knew  him  ;  but  for 
more  than  forty  years,  from  the  country  parish 
where  his  life  was  spent,  he  spoke  out  Avith  a 
\igour,  an  earnestness,  and  a  sincerity  that  could 
not  fail  to  impress  even  tliose  who  were  not 
convinced.  He  made  the  columns  of  the  Times 
Iiis  pulpit,  and  whenever  any  great  social  question 
was  under  discussion,  a  letter  above  the  familiar 
initials,  full  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  was 
(■(;rtain  to  a2)pear,  showing  what  had  l)een  already 
done  to  deal  with  the  evil,  and  what  remedies  still 
remained.  He  knew  the  real  state  of  the  poor 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  to  li\c, 


and  ■while  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  their 
v^ces  as  bohlly  as  he  denounced  the  extravagance 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  he  never  failed  to 
make  due  allowance  for  their  special  difficulties 
and  temptations.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and 
not  altogether  without  reason,  that  there  was 
more  of  the  benevolent  squire  than  of  the  priest 
in  his  life  and  work  ;  but  if  this  was  so,  the 
reason  Avas  not  any  coldness  or  inditterence  to  the 
Gospel  he  proclaimed,  but  Ijecause  he  felt  it  was 
cruel  and  hopeless  to  exhort  men  to  virtue, 
purity,  and  temperance  in  the  Church,  while  the 
associations,  influences,  and  conditit)ns  of  their 
everyday  lives  practically  condemned  them  to 
degradation,  ignorance,  and  sin. 

FATHER   DAAIIEN. 

A  story  of  heroism  still  touches  the  world. 
Our  hearts  are  not  yet  dead  to  the  higher 
instincts.  If  men  believed  the  selfish  creed 
which  too  many  of  them  profess,  a  devotion  like 
Father  Damien's  would  but  call  up  a  smile  of 
ridicule  or  scorn  ;  instead  of  that  it  has  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and, 
without  waiting  for  Pope  or  Council  to  speak,  he 
has  been  enrolled  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  not  for 
genius,  not  for  eloquence,  still  less  for  learning, 
but  for  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  self- 
sacriiiclng  love.  We  can  see  one  great  force 
supreme  throughout  his  life  :  when  in  his  youth  he 
suddenly  devotes  himself  to  God  and  the  Church  ; 
when  he  volunteers  for  obscureservice  in  the  remote 
Pacific  world  ;  and  when,  sixteen  years  ago,  seeing 
the  lepers  isolated  by  a  wise  and  kindly  severity 
in  the  little  island  of  Molokai,  friendless,  hopeless, 
degraded,  and  wretched,  as  they  then  were,  he 
resolved  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
among  them,  with  the  certainty  that  soon  or  late 
the  terrible  disease  must  fall  on  him  as  well. 
What  he  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  people  for 
whom  he  had  given  up  everything  is  now  known 
to  all  ;  how  he  relieved  sufferers,  comforted  the 
sorrowing,  iusidred  with  courage,  self-respect, 
ail'ection,  and  faith  those  who  had  sunk  into  the 
lo\\est  depths,  working  on  patiently  and 
hopefully  until  the  place  Avliich  he  found  a 
hell  became  for  nm,ny  the  very  gate  of  Heaven, 
and  even  after  the  malignant  leprosy  had 
fastened  on  him  and  disfigured  him,  retaining 
his  brightness  and  bravery  to  the  end.  Those 
for  whom  he  lived,  laboured,  suttered,  and  died, 
may  say  of  him,  as  of  One  greater,  "surely 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows." 
While  the  great  world  outside,  that  only  hears 
tiie  story  of  his  devotion,  Avill  bless  and  reverence 
his  name,  because  in  his  own  experience  he  has 
proved  that  the  power  of  the  Faith  which  clianged 
the  face  of  the  eartli  and  turned  darkness  into 
light  is  not  yet  extinct,  but  still  mighty  to  in- 
spire and  to  save. 
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WOVEN  OF  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 


TtfR   STOBY  OF  A    STRUGGLE   FOB   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BAIIR, 

Author  of  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— THE  FALL  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

"Tlif  combat  deepeus.     On  ye  brave  ! 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  tlie  grave." 

' '  To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim — 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life, 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

' '  Gashed  with  honourable  scars, 
Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lie  ; 
Though  they  fell,  they  fell  like  stars, 
Streaming  splendour  through  the  sky." 

THE  passing  by  of  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Mexican  army,  though  it  had  been  hourly 
expected  for  nearly  three  days,  was  an  event 
which  threw  the  Senora  and  her  daughters 
into  various  conditions  of  mental  excitement. 
They  descended  from  the  roof  to  the  Senora's 
room,  where  they  could  move  about  and 
converse  with  more  freedom,  for  the  poor 
lady  was  quite  unable  to  control  her  speech 
and  actions,  and  was  also  much  irritated 
by  Antonia's  more  composed  manner — she 
thought  it  was  want  of  sympathy. 

"  How  can  you  take  things  with  such  a 
blessed  calmness  ?  "  she  asked  angrily.  "  But 
it  is  the  way  of  the  Americans,  no  doubt, 
who  must  have  every thmg  for  prudence. 
Sensible !  sensible !  sensible !  that  is  the 
tune  they  are  for  ever  playing,  and  you 
dance  to  it  like  a  miracle." 

"  My  dear  mother,  can  we  do  any  good  by 
exclaiming  and  weeping?  " 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  perhaps  not,  but  to 
have  a  little  human  nature  is  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  are  yet  on  the  earth  side  of 
purgatory." 

''Mi  madre,"  said  Isabel,  "  Antonia  is 
our  good  angel ;  she  thinks  for  us,  and 
plans  for  us,  and  even  now  has  everything 
ready  for  us  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
our  good  angels  have  to  be  sensible  and 
prudent,  madre.'' 

"  To  move  at  a  moment's  notice  !  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  I  where  shall  we  go  to  ? 
Could  my  blessed  father  and  mother  see  me 
in  this  prison,  this  very  vault,  I  assure  you 
they  would  be  unhappy  even  among  the 
angels." 

"Mother,  there  are  hundreds  of  women 
to-day  in  Texas  who  would  think  this  house 
a  palace  of  comfort  and  safety." 

"Saints  and  angels!  is  that  my  fault? 
Does  it  make  my  condition  more  endurable  ? 
Ah,  my  children,  I  have  seen  great  armies 
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come  into  San  Antonio,  and  always  before  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  little  pleasure  to 
myself  out  of  the  event.  For  the  Mexicans 
arc  not  bloodthirsty,  though  they  are  very 
warlike.  When  Bravo  was  here,  what  balls, 
what  bull  fights,  what  visiting  among  the 
ladies  !  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  to  tell, 
the  tcrtuUa  was  as  necessary  as  tlie  dinner. 
To  be  sure,  tlie  Mexicans  are  not  bar- 
barians, they  made  a  war  that  had  some 
refinement.  But  the  Americans  !  they  are 
savages  ;  with  them  it  is  fight,  fight, 
fight ;  and  if  we  try  to  be  agreeable,  as  we 
were  to  that  outrageous  Sam  Houston,  they 
say, '  thank  you,  madame,'  and  go  on  thinking 
their  o^\^l  cruel  thoughts.  I  wonder  the 
gentle  God  permits  that  such  men  live." 

"Dear  mother,  refinement  in  war  is  not 
possible ;  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise 
than  brutal  and  bloody." 

"  Antonia,  allow  that  I,  who  am  your 
mother,  should  know  what  I  have  simply 
seen  with  my  eyes.  Salcedo,  Bravo,  Mar- 
tinez, Urrea,  are  they  not  great  soldiers  ? 
Very  well  then,  I  say  they  brought  some 
pleasure  with  their  armies,  and  you  will  see 
that  Santa  Anna  will  do  the  same.  If  we 
were  only  in  our  o\m.  home  !  It  must  have 
been  the  devil  who  made  us  leave  it." 

"  How  truly  splendid  the  officers  looked, 
mi  viadre ;  I  dare  say  Senora  Valdez  will 
entertain  them." 

"That  is  certain;  and  as  for  Dorette 
Valdez — the  coquette — it  will  certainly  be  a 
great  happiness  for  her." 

Isabel  sighed,  and  the  Senora  felt  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  the  sigh  ;  it  was  unen- 
durable to  be  alone  in  her  regrets  and  her 
longings. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "every  night 
Senora  Trespalacios  will  give  a  tertulia,  and 
the  officers  will  have  military  balls — the  brave 
young  men — they  will  be  so  gay,  so  charming, 
so  devoted  ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  perhaps, 
they  will  go  into  the  other  world  by  the  road 
of  the  battle-field.  Ah,  how  pitiful,  how 
interesting  ;  cannot  you  imagine  it  ?  " 

Isabel  sighed  again,  but  the  sigh  was  for 
the  gay,  the  charming  Luis  Alveda ;  and 
when  she  thought  of  him  she  forgot  in  a 
moment  to  envy  Dorette  Valdez,  or  the 
Senoritas  of  the  noble  house  of  Trespalacios. 
And  some  sudden  swift  touch  of  sympathy, 
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strong  as  it  was  occult,  made  the  Senora  at 
the  same  moment  remember  her  husband  and 
her  sons  ;  a  real  sorrow  and  a  real  anxiety 
drove  out  all  smaller  annoyances.  Then  both 
her  daughters  we^Dt  mth  her.  They  recalled 
all  the  sweetness  and  love  of  their  past  life, 
they  remi-nded  each  other  of  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  loving  care,  they  wept  together 
mitil  their  community  of  grief  had  brought 
to  each  heart  the  solemn  strength  of  a  divine 
hope  and  reliance. 

"  My  children,  I  will  go  now  and  pray," 
said  the  sorrowful  wife  and  mother  ;  "at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  I  will  wait  for  the  hour 
of  deliverance,"  and  casting  herself  on  her 
knees,  with  her  crucifix  in  her  hand,  she 
appeared  in  a  moment  to  have  forgotten 
everything  but  her  anguish  and  her  sins,  and 
the  Lamb  of  God,  upon  whom,  with  childlike 
faith,  she  was  endeavourmg  to  cast  them. 
Her  tears  dropped  upon  the  ivory  image  of 
the  Crucified,  and  sympathetic  tears  sprang 
into  Antonia's  and  Isabel's  eyes  as  they 
listened  to  her  imploration. 

That  night,  when  all  was  dark  and  still, 
Ortiz  returned  with  the  waggon.  In  the 
morning  Antonia  went  to  speak  to  him.  He 
looked  worn  out  and  sorrowful,  and  she 
feared  to  ask  him  for  news.  "  There  is  food 
in  the  house,  and  I  have  made  you  choco- 
late," she  said,  as  she  pitifully  scanned  the 
man's  exhausted  condition. 

"  The  Senorita  is  kind  as  the  angels  ;  I 
will  eat  and  drink  at  her  order  ;  I  am  in- 
deed faint  and  Inuigry." 

She  brought  him  to  the  table,  and  when  he 
refused  to  sit  in  her  presence,  she  said  frankly : 
"  Captain  Ortiz,  you  are  our  friend  and  not 
our  servant ;  rest  and  refresh  yourself." 

He  bent  upon  one  knee  and  kissed  the 
hand  she  offered,  and  without  further  re- 
monstrance obeyed  her  desire.  Isabel  came 
in  shortly,  and  with  the  tact  of  true  kindness 
she  made  no  remark,  but  simply  took  the 
chair  beside  Ortiz,  and  said  in  her  usual  voice 
and  manner — "  Good  morning,  captain  ;  we 
are  glad  to  see  you.  Did  you  meet  my 
brother  Thomas  again  ?  " 

"  Senorita,  God  be  with  you  !  I  have  not 
seen  him  ;  I  was  at  Goliad." 

"  Then  you  would  see  our  brother  Juan  ?  " 

"  Si.  The  Seiior  Juan  is  in  good  health 
and  great  happiness.  He  sent  by  my  willing 
hands  a  letter." 

"  Perhaps  also  you  saw  his  friend,  Senor 
Grant  ?  " 

"From  him,  also,  I  received  a  letter; 
into  your  gracious  care,  Senorita,  I  deliver 
them." 


"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  captain. 
TeU  us  now  of  the  fortress — are  the  troops 
in  goods  spirits  ?  " 

"  Allow  me  to  fear  they  are  in  too  good 
assurance  of  success.  The  most  "of  the  men 
are  very  young.  They  have  not  yet  met  our 
Lady  of  Sorrows.  They  have  promised  to 
themselves  the  independence  of  Texas.  They 
will  also  conquer  Mexico.  There  are  king- 
doms in  the  moon  for  them,  I  envy  such 
exaltations — and  regret  them.  Grace  of  God, 
Senorita  !  my  heart  ached  to  see  the  crowds 
of  bright  yoimg  faces.  With  a  Napoleon, 
with  a  Washington  to  lead  them,  they  would 
do  miracles." 

"  What  say  you  to  Houston  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  not.  At  Goliad  they  are  all 
Houstons.  They  believe  each  man  in  him- 
self— on  the  contrary,  I  wish  that  each  man 
looked  to  the  same  leader." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Santa  Anna  is  in  San 
Antonio?" 

"  I  felt  it,  though  I  had  no  certain  news  ; 
I  came  far  around,  and  hid  myself  fi'om  all 
passers  by  for  the  sake  of  the  waggon  and 
the  horses.  I  have  the  happiness  to  say  they 
are  safe  ;  the  waggon  is  within  the  enclosure, 
the  horses  are  on  the  prairie  ;  they  have 
been  well  trained  and  will  come  to  my  call. 
As  for  me,  I  will  now  go  into  the  city,  for 
there  will  be  much  to  see  and  to  hear  that 
may  be  important  to  us.  Senoritas,  for  all 
your  desires,  I  am  at  your  service." 

When  Ortiz  was  gone,  Isabel  had  a  littl.e 
fret  of  disappointment ;  Luis  might  ha'  ve 
found  some  messenger  to  bring  her  a  wcjrd 
of  his  love  and  life.  What  was  love  wo  rth 
that  did  not  annihilate  impossibiliti  es ; 
however,  it  consoled  her  a  little  to  cr^rry 
Jack's  letter  to  his  mother.  The  Se:aora 
had  taken  her  morning  chocolate  and  fallen 
asleep ;  when  Isabel  awakened  l\er  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  sigh  and  gi  look  of 
hopeless  misery  ;  these  pallid  de]jressious 
attacked  her  most  cruelly  in  the  morning, 
when  the  room,  shabby  and  unfamiliar,  gave 
both  her  memory  and  her  anticipation  a 
shock. 

But  the  sight  of  the  letter  flu  shed  her  face 
with  expectation.  She  took  it  with  smiles, 
she  covered  it  with  kisses.  When  she 
opened  it,  a  curl  from  Jack's  head  fell  on  to 
her  lap ;  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and 
then  rose  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  her 
Madonna.  "  She  must  share  my  joy,"  she 
said  with  a  pathetic  childishness,  "  she  will 
understand  it."  Then,  with  her  arm  around 
Isabel,  and  the  girl's  head  on  her  shoulder, 
they  read  together  Jack's  loving  words  : — 
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"  2Ii  madre,  Mi  madre. —  You  have 
Juan's  heart  in  youi'  heart.  Beheve  me, 
that  in  all  this  trouble  I  sorrow  only  for 
you.  When  victory  is  won  I  shall  fly 
to  you.  Other  young  men  have  other 
loves,  I  have  only  you,  sweet  mother. 
There  is  always  the  cry  in  my  heart  for 
the  kiss  I  missed  when  I  left  you.  If  I 
could  hold  your  hand  to-night,  if  I  could 
hear  your  voice,  if  I  could  lay  my  head 
on  your  breast,  I  would  say  that  the  Holy 
One  had  given  me  the  best  blessing  Ho 
had  in  heaven.  Send  to  me  a  letter, 
madre,  a  letter  full  of  love  and  kisses. 
Forgive  Juan !  Think  of  this  only — he  is 
my  hoy .'  If  I  live  it  is  for  you,  who  are 
the  loveliest  and  dearest  of  mothers  ;  if 
I  die,  I  shall  die  with  your  name  on  my 
lips.  I  embrace  you  with  my  soul,  I 
kiss  your  hands,  and  remember  how  often 
they  have  clasped  mine  ;  I  kiss  your 
eyes,  your  cheeks,  your  dear  lips.  Mi 
madre,  remember  me  ;  in  your  prayers, 
remember  Juan  !  " 

With   what   tears    and    sobs   was   this 
loving  letter  read  by  all  the  women,  and 
the  Senora  finally  laid  it  where  she  had 
laid  the  precious  curl  that  had  come  with  it. 
She  wanted  "  The  Woman  Blessed  among 
W^omen  "  to  share  the  mother  joy  and  the 
mother  anguish  in  her  heart.     Besides,  she 
was  a  little  nervous  about  Jack's  memento  of 
himself.     Her  superstitious  lore  taught  her 
that  severed  hair  is  a  token  of  severed  love. 
She  wished  he  had  not  sent  it,  and  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  out  of  her  sight. 

"  Gracias  a  Dios !  "  she  kept  ejaculating, 
"  I  have  one  child  that  loves  me,  and  me  only. 
I  shall  forgive  Juan  everything  ;  I  shall  not 
forgive  Thomas  many  things.  But  Juan  ! 
Oh,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him  entirely  ; 
there  is  no  one  like  him  in  the  world.  If 
the  good  God  will  only  give  him  back  to  me, 
I  will  say  a  prayer  of  thanks  every  day  of 
my  life  long.  Oh,  Juan !  Juan !  my  boy  ! 
my  dear  one  !  " 

Thus  she  talked  to  herself  and  her 
daughters  continually.  She  wrote  a  letter 
full  of  motherly  affection  and  loving  in- 
coherencies,  and  if  Jack  had  ever  received 
it  he  would  doubtless  have  understood  and 
kissed  every  word,  and  worn  the  white 
messenger  close  to  his  heart ;  but  between 
"writing  letters  and  sending  them  there  were 
in  those  days  intervals  full  of  impossibihties. 
Love  then  had  to  be  taken  on  trust,  rarely 
indeed  could  it  send  assurances  of  fidelity 
and  affection. 

Jack's    letter    brightened    the   day,    and 


"  Her  tears  dropped  upon  the  ivory  image  ot 
the  Crucified." 


formed  a  new  topic  of  conversation,  until 
Ortiz  returned  in  the  evening.  His  disguise 
had  enabled  him  to  linger  about  the  Plaza 
and  vwnfe  tables,  and  to  hear  and  observe 
all  that  was  going  on. 

"  The  city  is  enjoying  itself  and  making 
money,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  Senora  ;  "  certainly  the  San  Antonians 
approve  of  liberty ;  but  what  would  you  ? 
In  Rome  one  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  in  San  Antonio  one  must  approve  of 
despotism  when  Santa  Anna  parades  him- 
self there." 

"Has  he  made  any  preparations  for  attack- 
ing the  Alamo  ?  Will  the  Americans  resist 
him  ?  " 

"  Senorita  Antonia,  he  is  erecting  a 
battery  on  the  river  bank,  300  yards  from 
the  Alamo.  This  morning,  ere  the  ground 
was  touched,  he  reviewed  his  men  in  the 
Plaza.  He  stood  on  an  elevation  at  the 
church  door,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and 
the  priests,  and  unfurled  the  Mexican  flag." 

"  That  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  captain?" 

"  Si,  Senorita,  you  are  precisely  exact." 

"  I  heard  at  that  hour  a  dull  roar  of 
human  voices,  a  roar  like  nothing  on  earth, 
but  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean." 

"To  be  sure,  it  was  the  shouting  of  the 
people.  When  all  was  still  Fray  Ignatius 
blessed  the  flag,  and  sprinkled  over  it  holy 
water.     Then  Santa  Anna  raised  it  to  his 
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lips  and  kissed  it.  H'lbj  Maria  '.  another 
.shout.  Then  he  crossed  his  sword  upon  the 
flag  and  cried  out — '  Soldados  !  you  are  here 
to  defend  this  hanner,  which  is  the  emblem 
of  your  holy  faith  and  of  your  native  land, 
against  heretics,  infidels,  and  ungrateful 
traitors.  Do  you  swear  to  do  it  ?  '  And  the 
^vhole  army  answered,  '  Si  I  Si !  juramos  ' 
(yes,  we  swear).  Again  he  kissed  the  flag 
and  laid  his  sword  across  it,  and  to  be  sure, 
then  another  shout.  It  was  a  very  clever 
thing,  I  assure  you,  Senora,  and  it  sent 
every  soldier  to  the  battery  with  a  great 
heart." 

The  Senora 's  easily  touched  feelings  were 
all  on  fire  at  the  description.  "I  wish  I 
could  have  seen  the  blessing  of  the  banner," 
she  said  ;  "  it  is  a  ceremony  to  fill  the  soul ; 
I  have  always  wept  at  it.  Mark,  Antonia, 
this  confirms  what  I  have  assured  you  of — 
the  ]\Iexicans  make  war  with  a  religious 
feeling  and  a  true  refinement.  And  pray, 
Captain  Ortiz,  how  will  the  Americans 
oppose  these  magnificent  soldiers,  full  of 
piety  and  patriotism  ?  ' ' 

"  They  have  the  Alamo,  and  183  men 
in  it." 

"  And  4,000  men  against  them  ?  " 

"  Si.  May  the  Virgin  de  Los  Fwmedios  *  be 
their  help  !  An  urgent  appeal  for  assistance 
was  sent  to  Fanning  at  Goliad,  Seiior 
Navarro  took  it  on  a  horse  fleet  as  the  wind. 
You  will  see  that  on  the  third  day  he  will 
be  smoking  in  his  balcony  in  the  way  which 
is  usual  to  him." 

"  Will  Fanning  answer  the  appeal  ?  " 

"If  the  answer  be  permitted  him;  but 
Urrea  may  prevent ;  also  other  things." 

Santa  Anna  entered  San  Antonio  on 
Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  February,  1836,  and 
by  the  27th  the  siege  had  become  a  very 
close  one.  Entrenched  encampments  en- 
circled the  doomed  men  in  the  Alamo,  and 
from  da^\Ti  to  sunset  the  bombardment  went 
on.  The  tumult  of  the  fight — the  hurrying 
in  and  out  of  the  city  —  the  clashing  of 
church  bells  between  the  boomins:  of  cannon 
— these  things  the  Senora  and  her  daughters 
could  hear  and  see,  but  all  else  was  for 
twelve  days  mere  surmise  ;  but  only  one 
surmise  was  possible,  when  it  Avas  known 
that  the  little  band  of  defiant  heroes  were 
fighting  twenty  times  their  own  number — 
that  no  help  could  come  to  them,  that  the 
Mexicans  were  cutting  ofl'  their  water,  and 
that  their  provisions  were  getting  very  low. 
The  face  of  Ortiz  grew  constantly  more 
gloomy,  and  yet  there  was  something  of 
•  The  Virgin  ajjpealed  to  iu  military  straits. 


triumph  in  his  tone  as  he  told  the  miserably 
anxious  women  with  Avhat  desperate  valour 
the  Americans  Avere  fighting,  and  how 
fatally  every  one  of  their  shots  told. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  5th  of  March,  he 
called  Antonia  aside,  and  said  :  "  My  Seno- 
rita,  you  have  a  great  heart,  and  so  I  speak 
to  you.  The  end  is  close.  To-day  the 
^lexicans  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  cannon 
withm  gun-shot  of  the  Alamo,  just  where  it 
is  weakest.  Seiior  Captain  Crockett  has 
stood  on  the  roof  all  day,  and  as  the  gunners 
have  advanced  to  fire  it,  he  has  shot  them 
doAATi.  A  group  of  Americans  were  aromid 
him,  they  loaded  rifles  and  passed  them  to 
him  as  quickly  as  he  could  fire  theni.  Santa 
Anna  was  in  a  fury  past  believing,  he 
swore  then,  '  by  every  saint  in  heaven  or  hell,' 
to  enter  the  Alamo  to-morrow.  Seiior 
Navarro  says  he  is  raging  like  a  tiger,  and 
that  none  of  his  officers  dare  approach  him. 
The  Seiior  bade  me  tell  you  that  to-morrow 
night  he  will  be  here  to  escort  you  to  Gon- 
zales. For  no  American  \Aall  his  fury  spare, 
he  knows  neither  sex  nor  age  in  his  passions  ; 
and  when  the  Alamo  falls,  the  soldiers  "will 
'spread  themselves  around  for  plunder  or 
shelter,  and  this  empty  house  is  sure  to 
attract  them.  The  Senorita  sees  ■\\dth  her 
own  intelligence  how  things  must  take 
place." 

"I  imderstand,  captain;  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  " 

"  I  will  have  the  Jersey  waggon  ready  at 
midnight ;  I  know  the  horses  ;  before  sun- 
up we  shall  have  made  many  miles." 

That  night,  as  Antonia  and  her  sister  sat 
in  the  dark  together,  Antonia  said,  "  Isabel, 
to-morrow  the  Alamo  will  fall,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  poor  brave  souls  there  ;  then 
Santa  Anna  will  kill  every  American." 

"  Oh,  dear,  Antonia,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  !  We  shall  have  no  home,  nothing  to  eat, 
nowhere  to  sleep.  I  think  we  shall  die. 
Also,  there  is  mi  madrc  ;  how  I  do  pity  her  1  " 

"  She  is  to  be  your  care,  Isabel;  I  shall 
rely  on  you  to  comfort  and  manage  her  ;  I 
will  attend  to  all  else.  We  are  going  to  our 
father,  and  Thomas — and  Luis." 

"  Yes,  and  after  all  I  am  very  tired  of  this 
dreadful  life  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  convent  ;  one  is 
buried  alive  here,  and  still  not  safe.  Do  you 
really  imagine  that  Luis  is  with  my  father 
and  Thomas?  " 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it." 

"What  a  great  enjoyment  it  will  be  for 
me  to  see  him  again  !  " 

"  And  howdehghted  he  will  be  ;  and  as  it 
is  necessary  that  we   go,   Isabel,  we  must 
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make  the  best  of  the  necessity  ;  try  and  get  mi 
madre  to  feel  this." 

"  I  can  do  that  ■sNith  a  few  words, 
tears,  and  kisses.  Mi  madre  is  like  one 
good  angel,  very  easy  to  persuade." 

"  And  now  we  must  try  and  sleep, 
Qwridita.'' 

"Are  you  sure  there  is  no  danger 
to-night,  Antonia  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night.    Say  your  prayers 
and  sleep  in  God's  presence.  There 
is  yet  nothing  to  fear.     Ortiz  and 
Lopez  Navarro  are  watching  every 
movement." 

But   at    three    o'clock    in    the 
morning   the   quiet  of   the   night 
was  broken  by  sharp  bugle  calls. 
The  stars  were  yet  in  the  sky,  and 
all  was  so  still  that  they  thrilled  the 
air  like  something  unearthly.  Antonia 
started  up  and  ran  to  the  roof.    Bugle 
was  answering  bugle,  and  their  tones 
were  imperative   and  cruel,  as  if  they 
were  blo-^Ti  by  e\'il  spirits.     It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  call 
was  a  predestined  summons,  full  of  the  notes 
of  calamity.      She  was   weighed   down   by 
this  sorro"wful  presentiment,  because,  as  yet, 
neither  experience  nor  years  had  taught  her 
that  predestined  ills  are  never  lost. 

The  imseen  mo'S'ing  multitiides  troubled 
the  atmosphere  between  them.  Li  wild, 
savage  gusts,  she  heard  the  military  bands 
playing  the  infamous  Dequdo,  whose  notes  of 
blood  and  fire  commingled,  shrieked  in  every 
ear — ''No  Quarter!  No  Quarter !  "  A  pro- 
longed shout,  the  booming  of  cannon,  an 
a'VNi'ul  murmurous  tumult,  a  sense  of  horror, 
of  crash  and  conflict,  answered  the  merciless, 
frenzied  notes,  and  dro's^iied  them  in  the 
shrieks  and  curses  they  called  for. 

It  was  yet  scarcely  dauTi.  Her  soul  moved 
by  influences  so  various  and  so  a'U'ful  became 
almost  rebellious.  "  Why  did  God  permit 
such  cruelties  7  did  He  know  ?  would  He 
allow  a  handful  of  men  to  be  overpowered  by 
numbers  ?  Being  onmipotent,  would  He  not 
in  some  way  at  least  make  the  fight  equal  ? 
The  instinct  of  the  Anglo-American  nature 
revolted  at  the  unfairness  of  the  struggle. 
Even  her  ejaculations  to  Heaven  were  in 
this  spirit.  "  It  is  so  unjust,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  surely  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will 
prevent  a  fight  which  must  be  a  massacre." 

As  she  went  about  the  simple  preparations 
for  their  breakfast  she  wept  continuously — 
tears  of  indignation  and  sorrow,  tears  commg 
from  the  strength  of  feeling  rather  than  its 
weakness.     Tlie  Senora  could  eat   nothing. 


"Tlie  beautiful  banlcs  of  the  Cibolo.' 


Isabel  was  white  with  terror  ;  they  wandered 
from  -ftdndow  to  window  in  the  last  extremity 
of  anxiety. 

About  seven  o'olock  they  saw  Ortiz  pass 
the  house.  There  were  so  many  people  on 
the  road  he  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to 
enter  for  some  time.  He  had  been  in  the 
city  all  night,  he  had  watched  the  movement 
of  the  troops  in  the  starlight.  As  he  drank 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  he  said  : 

"It  was  just  three  o'clock,  Senora,  when 
the  Matamoras  battalion  was  moved  forward  ; 
General  Cos  supported  it  vdth.  2,000  men." 

"  But  General  Cos  was  paroled  by  these 
same  Americans  who  are  now  in  the  Alamo, 
and  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  bear  arms  against  them  again." 

"It  is  but  one  lie,  one  infamy  more. 
When  I  left  the  city,  about  4,000  men  were 
attacking  the  Alamo  ;  the  infantry  in 
columns  were  driven  up  to  the  walls  by  the 
cavalry,  which  surrounded  them." 

"  The  Americans  ?  Is  there  any  hope  for 
them?" 

"  The  mercy  of  God  remains,  Senorita, 
that  is  all ;  the  Alamo  is  not  as  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  what  men  have  made,  men 
can  also  destroy.  Sehor  Navarro  is  in  the 
church,  praying  for  the  souls  that  are 
passing  every  moment." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  fighting.  To  help 
the  living  is  better  than  to  pray  for  the  dead." 


1  T    V/     T   J^X^ 


' '  Permit  me  to  assure  you,  Senorita  Antonia, 
tliat  no  man  has  done  more  for  the  h\-ing. 
In  time  of  war  there  must  be  many  kinds  of 
soldiers.  Seiior  Navarro  has  given  nearly 
all  that  he  possesses  for  the  hope  of  freedom, 
he  has  done  secret  service  of  incalculable 
value." 

"  Secret  service  !  I  prefer  those  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  who 
stand  by  them  publicly.'' 

"  This  is  to  be  considered,  Senorita;  the 
man  who  can  be  silent  can  also  speak  when 
the  day  for  speaking  arrives."  No  one 
opposed  this  statement,  it  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  discuss  opinions  while  the 
terrible  facts  of  the  position  were  appealing 
to  eveiy  sense. 

As  the  day  went  on  the  conflict  evidently 
became  closer  and  fiercer  ;  Ortiz  went  back 
to  the  city,  and  the  three  lonely  women 
knelt  upon  the  house,-top,  listening  in  terror 
to  the  tumult  of  the  battle.  About  noon  the 
firing  ceased,  and  an  awful  silence — a  silence 
that  made  the  ears  ache  to  be  relieved  of  it — 
followed. 

"  All  is  over,''  moaned  Antonia,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  Isabel  had  already  exhausted  tears. 
The  Senora,  with  her  crucifix  in  her  hand, 
was  praying  for  the  poor  unfortunate  dying 
without  prayer. 

During  the  afternoon,  smoke  and  flame, 
and  strange  and  sickening  odours  were 
blown  northward  of  the  city,  and  for  some 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  a  great  con- 
flagration would  follow  the  battle.  How 
they  longed  for  some  one  to  come,  the 
utmost  of  their  calamity  would  be  better 
than  the  intolerable  suspense.  But  hour 
after  hour  went  past,  and  not  even  Ortiz 
arrived.  They  began  to  fear  that  both  he 
and  Navarro  had  been  discovered  in  some 
disloyalty  and  slain,  and  Antonia  was  heart- 
sick when  she  considered  the  helplessness  of 
their  situation. 

Still,  in  accordance  with  Navarro's  in- 
structions, they  dressed  for  the  contemplated 
journey,  and  sat  in  the  dark,  anxiously 
listening  for  footsteps.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Navarro  and  Ortiz  came  together.  Ortiz 
went  for  the  horses  and  Navarro  sat  down 
beside  the  Seiiora.  She  asked  him  in  a  low 
voice  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  answered : 

"  Everything  dreadful,  everything  cruel, 
and  monstrous,  and  inhuman  ;  among  the 
angels  in  Heaven  there  is  sorrow  and  anger 
this  night."  His  voice  had  in  it  all  the 
pathos  of  tears,  but  tears  mingled  with 
a  burning  indignation. 


"  The  Alamo  has  fallen  ?  " 

"  Senorita  Antonia,  I  would  give  my  soul 
to  imdo  this  day's  work  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
[Mexico,  which  centuries  cannot  wipe  out." 

"  The  Americans  ?  " 

"  Are  all — with  the  Merciful  One." 

"Not  one  saved?  " 

"  Not  one." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  I  Avill  tell  you.  It  is  right  to  tell  the 
whole  world  such  an  infamy.  If  I  had  little 
children,  I  would  take  them  on  my  knee  and 
teach  them  the  story.  I  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  one  wet  shod  with  their  blood,  dripping 
crimson  from  the  battle — my  o^vn  cousin, 
Xa\'ier.  He  was  with  General  Castrillon's 
division.  They  began  their  attack  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  after  two  hours'  desperate 
fighting  succeeded  m  reaching  a  courtyard 
of  the  Alamo.  They  foimd  the  windows  and 
doors  barricaded  with  bags  of  earth  ;  behind 
these  the  Americans  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
despairing  valour.  Eamires,  Siesma,  and 
Batres  led  the  columns,  and  Santa  Anna 
gave  the  signals  of  battle  from  a  battery  near 
the  bridge.  When  the  second  charge  was 
driven  back,  he  became  furious,  he  put 
himself  in  front  of  the  men,  and  with  shouts 
and  oaths  led  them  to  the  third  charge. 
Xa\aer  said  he  inspired  them  with  his  own 
frenzy.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  the  ladders  were  placed  in  position  ;  the 
officers  fell  to  the  rear  and  forced  the  men  to 
ascend  them  ;  as  they  reached  the  top,  they 
were  stabbed  and  the  ladders  overturned  ; 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again  these  attempts 
were  made,  until  the  garrison  in  the  Alamo 
were  exhausted  with  the  struggle." 

Navarro  paused  a  few  minutes,  overpowered 
by  his  emotions.  No  one  spoke.  He  could 
see  Antonia' s  face  white  as  a  spirit's  in  the 
dim  light,  and  he  knew  that  Isabel  was  weep- 
ing, and  that  the  Senora  had  taken  his  hand. 

"At  last,  at  the  hour  of  ten,  the  outer 
wall  was  gained ;  then,  room  by  room,  was 
taken  with  slaughter  incredible  ;  there  were 
fourteen  Americans  in  the  hospital,  they  fired 
their  rifles  and  pistols  from  their  pallets  with 
such  deadly  aim  that  Milagres  turned  a 
cannon  shotted  with  grape  and  canister  upon 
them  ;  they  were  blown  to  pieces,  but  at  the 
entrance  of  the  door  they  left  forty  dead 
Mexicans." 

"  Ah !  Senor,  Seiior  !  tell  me  no  more  ;  my 
heart  cannot  endure  it." 

"Mi  madre,''  answered  Isabel,  "  we  must 
hear  it  all ;  without  it,  one  cannot  learn  to 
hate  Santa  Anna  sufficiently" — and  her 
small  white  teeth  snapped  savagely,  as  she 
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touched    the   hand   of  Lopez  with  an   im- 
perative, "proceed." 

"  Colonel  Bowie  Avas  helpless  in  bed  ;  two 
Mexican  officers  fired  at  him,  and  one  ran 
forward  to  stab  him  ere  he  died ;  the  dying 
man  caught  his  murderer  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  plunged  his  knife  into  liis  heart ; 
they  went  to  judgment  at  the  same 
moment." 

"I  am  glad  of  it  !  glad  of  it  !  The 
American  would  say  to  the  Almighty — 
'  Thou  gave  me  hfe,  and  thou  gave  me  free- 
dom— freedom,  that  is  the  nobler  gift  of  the 
two — this  man  robbed  me  of  both  ' ;  and  God 
is  just,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do 
right." 

"  At  noon,  only  six  of  the  183  were  left 
alive ;  they  were  surrounded  by  Castrillon 
and  his  soldiers.  Xavier  says  his  general 
was  penetrated  with  admiration  for  these 
heroes  ;  he  spoke  sympathisingly  to  Crockett, 
who  stood  in  an  angle  of  the  fort,  w'ith  his 
shattered  rifle  in  his  right  hand  and  his 
massive  knife,  dripping  with  blood,  in  his 
left.  His  face  was  gashed,  his  white  hair 
crimson  with  blood  ;  but  a  score  of  Mexicans, 
dead  and  dying,  were  around  him ;  at  his 
side  was  Travis,  but  so  exhausted  that  he 
was  scarcely  alive. 

"  Castrillon  could  not  kill  these  heroes. 
He  asked  their  lives  of  Santa  Anna,  who 
stood  with  a  scowling,  savage  face  in  this 
last  citadel  of  his  foes.  For  answer,  he 
turned  to  the  men  around  him,  and  said  with 
a  malignant  emphasis — '  Fire ! '  It  was  the 
last  volley.  Of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo 
not  one  is  left." 

A  solemn  silence  followed,  for  a  few- 
minutes   it   was   painful    in   its    intensity ; 


Isabel  broke  it.  She  spoke  in  a  whisper,  but 
her  voice  was  full  of  intense  feeling  :  "  I 
wash  indeed  the  whole  city  bad  been  burnt 
up  ;  there  was  a  fire  this  afternoon,  I  would 
be  glad  if  it  were  burning  yet." 

"  May  God  pardon  us  all,  Senorita ! 
'  That  was  a  fire  which  does  not  go  out,  it 
will  burn  for  ages  ;  I  will  explain  myself. 
Santa  Anna  had  the  dead  Americans  put 
into  ox-waggons  and  carried  to  an  open 
field  outside  the  city.  There  they  were 
burnt  to  ashes — the  glorious  pile  was  still 
casting  lurid  flashes  and  shadows  as  I  passed 

'      "  I  will  hear  no  more  !    I  will  hear  no 

i  more  !  "  cried  the  Senora,  "and  I  wall  go 

'  away  from  here.     Ah  !  Seiior,  why  do  you 

not  make  haste,  in  a  few  hours  we  shall 

have-  dayhght    again  ;     I    am    in    terror. 

Where  is  Ortiz  ?  " 

"  The  horses  are  not  caught  in  five 
minutes,  Senora  ;  but  listen,  tliere  is  the 
roll  of  the  waggon  on  the  flagged  court,  all 
then  is  ready.  Senora,  show  now  that  you 
are  of  a  noble  house,  and  in  this  hour  of 
adversity  be  brave  as  the  Flores  have  always 
1  been." 

She  was  pleased  by  the  entreaty,  and  took 
his  arm  with  a  composure  which,  though 
assumed,  was  a  sort  of  strength  ;  she  entered 
the  waggon  with  her  daughters  and  uttered 
no  word  of  complaint.  Then  Navarro  locked 
the  gate,  and  took  his  seat  beside  Ortiz. 
The  prairie  turf  deadened  the  beat  of  their 
horses'  hoofs,  they  went  at  a  flying  pace, 
and  when  the  first  pallid  light  of  morning 
touched  the  east  they  had  left  San  Antonio 
far  behind,  and  were  nearing  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Cibolo. 


SETTING  DAY. 


LO  !  what  a  glowing  canopy  of  light 
Surrounds  the  glorious  orb  of  setting  day, 

Clouds  piled  on  clouds,  which  catch  the  level  ray, 
And  with  one  blaze  of  splendour  greet  the  sight — 
Purple  and  azure — till  the  tardy  night 

Holds  for  a  season  back  its  coming  sway. 

Here,  like  a  golden  sea,  which  far  away 
Stretches  in  beauty — there,  surpassing  bright, 
Like  mountain  peaks  enclothed  in  virgin  snow. 

So  on  the  death-couch  of  the  dying  saint, 

While  earthly  scenes  are  growing  dim  and  faint, 
A  brighter  radiance  all  around  doth  glow  ; 
And  Death's  dark  portals  loose  their  gloomy  frown, 
Illumined  by  the  ray  from  heaven  sent  down. 

F.  H.  BOWMAN. 


GOD'S  SYMPATHY  WITH  :^iAN. 

Luke  XV.  7. 
By  SAMUEL  COX,  D.D. 


THIS  must  have  been  a  hard  saying  for 
the  Pharisees,  who  trusted  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous  and  despised 
others  ;  for  how  could  God  love  anyone  as 
He  loved  them  ?  It  is  still  a  hard  saying 
for  those  who  assume  to  be  "  saints,"  or 
"the  elect."  It  shocks  their  sense  of 
justice ;  it  throws  a  dark  wavering  shadow 
on  the  equity  of  God.  And,  worst  of  all, 
if  they  be  orthodox  saints,  it  involves  a 
frightful  heresy  :  for  what  man  is  there  that 
sinneth  not  ?  and  how  should  any  man  be 
so  righteous  as  to  "  need  no  repentance  "  ? 

But  even  saints,  however  orthodox,  have 
their  claims  upon  us,  as  well  as  smners  ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  press  this  saying  of  our 
Lord's  too  far — we  ought  not  to  insist  on 
taking  it  in  a  hard  literal  sense  simply  that 
we  may  offend  and  perplex  them.  Even  to 
the  elder  brother — the  saint,  the  pharisee, 
of  the  parable — the  Father  is  represented  as 
saying,  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and 
all  that  I  have  is  thine,"  although  he,  more 
than  most,  trusted  in  himself,  and  despised 
all  who  were  unlike  himself.  Much  more, 
then,  ought  we  gladly  to  admit  that  our 
Lord  uses  these  words  in  a  large  popular 
sense;  and  that  what  He  meant  by  "just 
persons  who  needed  no  repentance  "  was, 
not  men  so  pure  that  they  no  longer  had 
any  sins  to  confess,  but  men  who  no  longer 
needed  to  pass  through  that  radical  change 
and  convulsion  of  spirit  by  which  open 
and  flagrant  sinners  are  first  brought  back 
to  God.  Nay,  remembering  when,  and  to 
whom,  He  spoke,  we  ought  perhaps  to  go 
further,  and  admit  that  the  two  classes  He 
had  in  view  were,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
who  had  honourably  trodden  the  highway 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  walking  in  its  ordinance 
and  commandments  blameless,  keeping  them 
from  their  youth  up  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  had  openly  abandoned 
that  way  of  holiness,  wandering  down  into 
a  far  country  where  they  had  suffered  many 
strange  tilings  at  the  hands  of  their  sins, 
and  who  could  only  be  recovered  to  righteous- 
ness by  a  desperate  and  convulsive  effort. 

Thus  much  we  may,  we  ought  to  and  do, 
cheerfully  concede  for  the  comfort  of  "  the 
saints  "—not  pushing  them  to  extremity 
Avith  words  which  seem  to  contradict  their 
most  cherished  convictions,  but  confessing 
that  a  truly  righteous  man  is  much  more 
near  and  dear  to  God  tlian  an  open  and 


notorious  sinner,  and  that  even  the  most 
righteous  of  men  has  still  too  much  cause 
for  penitence  and  humility  before  God. 

But  must  we  also  admit  that  we  thus 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  saying  ? 
By  no  means.  In  proportion  as  any  man  is 
really  a  saint — in  proportion,  i.e.,  as  he  has 
become  truly  righteous,  and  therefore  pro- 
fomidly  conscious  of  his  own  sinfulness — he 
himself  will  insist  on  seeing  deeper  and 
more  gracious  meanings  in  it.  As  he  con- 
siders it,  and  the  parables  which  illustrate 
it,  he  will  speak  thus  within  himself: 
"  Even  I,  when  I  have  lost  anything  I  love, 
miss  it  sorely,  and  can  give  myself  no  rest 
until  I  have  found  it ;  and  that  even  though 
I  have  much  else  that  I  love,  love  even  more 
than  what  I  have  lost.  And  if  I  find  it,  it 
is  quite  true  that  I  rejoice  over  it,  at  least 
for  a  time,  more  than  over  that  which  I  have 
never  lost  and  never  missed.  Hence  I  can 
understand  that  when  God  has  lost  a  child, 
He  may  miss  him,  and  long  for  him,  and 
rejoice  over  him  when  he  is  brought  back, 
as  He  does  not  over  the  children  who  are 
always  with  Him.  Nay,  I  myself  cannot 
but  rejoice  to  know  that  He  has  a  heart  so 
human,  and  so  humane ;  that  He  has  a  special 
and  seeking  affection  for  the  lost  and  sinful 
and  miserable.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  His 
love,  and  untrue  to  the  instincts  of  my  ovm. 
nature,  if  I  did  not  share  in  His  affection  for 
them,  and  in  His  endeavour  to  find  and 
recover  them." 

If  we  view  it  thus,  we  look  on  both  sides 
of  this  great  saying ;  and,  in  especial,  we 
bring  out  its  full  evangelic  message  for  those 
who  are  lost  and  dead  in  their  sins.  But  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  this  message  here — it 
has  often  been  handled.  I  wish  rather  to 
take  up  a  thought  which  is  fairly  suggested 
by  these  words,  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
touched  upon  in  connection  with  them — 
viz.,  God's  sympathy  in  all  the  changeful 
moods  and  affections  of  the  human  soul. 
"  There  is  joy  in  heaven,'"  we  are  told,  "  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth  moi'e  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no 
repentance." 

How  vast  is  the  circle  swept  by  these 
words  !  They  include  the  Avhole  family  of 
man,  in  all  changes  and  varieties  of  emotion  ; 
they  bind  earth  and  heaven  together  with 
cords  of  love.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
the  riyhteom,  or  how  should  there  be  "  more 
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joy  "over  the  sinner  that  repents '?  There 
is  joy,  not  simply  in  their  joys,  but  also  in 
their  righteousness,  and  in  all  that  helps  to 
make  them  righteous,  however  painful  it 
may  be.  And  there  is  joy  over  the  sinner 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  heart  is  broken 
with  sorrow  for  his  sins,  because  it  is  a 
sorrow  which  worketh  life.  But  if  there  is 
joy,  is  there  not  also  sorrow  in  heaven,  or, 
at  least,  an  intense  and  yearning  affection 
for  the  sinner  before  he  repents  ?  Must 
not  the  cross  have  been  laid  on  the  very 
heart  of  God  before  it  could  have  been  set 
up  on  Calvary  ?  and  must  it  not  remain 
there  until  the  "  travail  "  of  the  cross  be 
accomplished?  What  else,  what  less,  can 
be  implied  by  the  painful  quest  of  the 
Shepherd  for  his  sheep,  by  the  Woman's 
anxious  and  laborious  search  for  her  lost 
coin,  by  the  Father's  waiting,  tvaiting,  for  his 
prodigal  son  ? 

The  whole  scale  of  human  emotion, 
through  both  its  major  and  minor  modes,  is 
swept  by  these  divine  words,  and  we  are 
assured  that  there  is  sympathy  in  heaven 
for  all  the  changeful  moods  and  passions  of 
the  soul ;  for  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  saint, 
for  the  sorrows  as  well  as  for  the  joys  of  man. 
Nor  are  we  left  to  the  possible  indetiniteness 
of  the  words  "  in  heaven."  We  cannot  say, 
as  in  our  unbelieving  and  hopeless  moods 
we  might  have  said  :  "Ah,  yes  ;  those,  or 
a  few  of  those,  who  once  loved  us  on  earth 
may  still  retain,  even  in  heaven,  some  touch 
of  their  old  sympathy  and  affection  for  us. 
That  is  all  the  words  mean."  We  cannot 
say  this,  for  the  words  "in  heaven"  are 
deiined  in  verse  ten,  where  we  read,  "  There 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  am/els  of  God.'' 
And  this  phrase  not  only  assures  us  that 
there  are  spiritual  beings  in  heavenly  places 
who  feel  with  us  and  for  us,  though  a 
thoughtful  mind  might  suck  much  comfort 
from  this  assurance ;  it  is,  as  all  scholars 
admit,  a  reverent  periphrasis  for  God  Himself, 
and  affirms  that  He,  He  in  whose  presence 
the  angels  stand,  feels  with  us  and  for  us ;  that 
it  is  His  joy  over  us  which  kindles  joy  in  the 
hierarchies  of  heaven.  So  that  if  we  accept 
Christ  as  our  Teacher,  we  know  that  God 
Himself,  as  well  as  the  spirits  nearest  to  Him 
and  most  like  Him,  looks  with  pity  and  love 
on  all  the  moral  conditions  and  moods  of 
the  whole  human  race — on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  and  on  all  the  sorrows  and  joys 
by  which  we  are  weaned  from  sin  and 
quickened  into  righteousness. 

This,  surely,  is  a  very  large  and 
comfortable  truth.     For  what  we  most  need. 


when  our  hearts  arc  troubled  and  overcast,  is 
an  open  door  by  which  we  may  pass  into  our 
Father's  presence ;  it  is  the  assurance  that 
He  really  loves  us  and  cares  for  us,  that  He 
is  afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions,  that  He  takes 
pleasm-e  in  the  constancy  and  cheerful 
patience  with  which  we  bear  them,  and  that 
He  rejoices  in  the  good  end  to  which  He 
foresees  the  whole  discipline  of  life  is  con- 
ducting us.  When  our  spirits  are  burdened 
and  depressed,  it  is  much,  it  is  everything  to 
us  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone,  not  un- 
pitied,  not  unaided ;  that  kind  eyes  in 
Heaven  are  watching  us,  and  that  an 
almighty  and  tender  hand  is  guiding  and 
sustaining  us  along  the  steep,  lonely,  and 
difficult  path  we  have  to  tread. 

Nay,  more,  this  truth  is  appropriate  to  all 
times,  as  well  as  to  the  time  of  our  sorrow. 
It  meets  one  of  the  primitive,  universal,  and 
deepest  cravings  of  our  nature.  Grateful  as 
we  are  for  the  sympathy  and  love  of  our 
friends  and  neighbours,  this  alone  cannot 
content  us  when  our  hearts  are  profoundly 
moved.  Instinctively  we  look  and  yearn  for 
more  than  this.  When,  for  example,  a  new 
and  great  happiness  has  dawned  upon  us, 
we  demand  nothing  less  than  the  sympathy 
of  the  entire  universe.  Nature  herself  must 
share  our  joy  and  congratulate  us  upon  it. 
We  often  persuade  ourselves  that  the  earth 
does  put  on  a  new  brightness,  that  the 
heavens  grow  more  fair,  the  air  more  sweet 
and  cordial,  the  flowers  more  lovely  and 
ft-agrant,  the  songs  of  the  birds  more  musical 
and  hilarious  when  some  new  fountain  of 
love  and  joy  is  unsealed  within  our  breast. 
Enormous  egotists  that  we  are,  Ave  forget 
what  may  be  passing  in  our  neighbours' 
hearts,  how  sad  and  dark  the  world  may 
look  to  them,  and  see  in  it  only  a  reflection 
of  our  own  happiness.  Nay,  rather,  potent 
magicians  thatwe  are,  we  fling  our  spell  over 
the  universe,  and  compel  it  to  respond  to  our 
smiles,  to  reflect  our  mood,  to  echo  our  song. 

We  soon  discover  that  it  is  only  ive  who 
are  changed,  only  our  own  inward  mood  and 
point  of  view,  not  the  great  world  around  us. 
As  our  mood  changes  so  the  world  changes, 
at  least  for  us ;  or,  perhaps,  thoiuih  we 
change  the  world  will  not  change  with  us. 
If  our  happiness  has  sprung  from  some  great 
success  in  life,  or  from  the  birth  of  some  new 
and  glad  affection,  let  but  any  reverse  befall 
us,  or  any  alienation  abate  our  rapture,  and 
sometimes  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
bright  world  saddens  with  our  grief,  while, 
at  other  times,  we  reproach  it  for  its  in- 
sensibility to  our  grief.     The  heavens  weep 
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and  the  earth  mourns  because  we  weep  and 
mourn  ;  or  we  are  astonished  and  grieved 
anew  because,  while  all  is  so  sorrowfully 
changed  with  us,  the  careless  heavens  smile 
on  and  the  unfeeling  earth  is  still  full  of 
mirth  and  song.  How  many  of  us,  as  we 
have  left  the  darkened  chamber  in  which  we 
have  sustained  and  mourned  an  irreparable 
loss,  have  turned  with  pain  or  resentment 
from  the  fair  and  cheerful  face  of  Nature, 
and  wondered  that  it  could  be  so  heartless — 
that  it  was  none  the  less  fair  because  our 
countenance  was  marred,  none  the  less  rich 
because  we  had  grown  so  poor,  none  the  less 
radiant  because  our  hearts  were  dark ! 
Who  has  not  sickened  at  the  very  sunshine, 
and  turned  sadly  or  sullenly  away  from  a 
world  too  bright  for  his  saddened  mood  ? 

It  is  unreasonable,  no  doubt ;  no  doubt 
there  is  the  strangest  audacity  in  our 
demand  that  the  whole  world  should  meet 
our  mood  and  wear  the  livery  of  our 
fluctuating  and  swiftly  changing  emotions. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  demand  it,  and  reason 
is  not  the  only  voice  of  God  that  speaks 
within  us.  These  great  primitive  instincts 
also  have  a  voice  and  speak  with  authority. 
And,  instead  of  smiling  at  or  rebuking  tlda 
instinct  as  if  it  were  "  of  imagination  all 
compact,"  it  were  wiser  of  us  to  ask  what  it 
means  and  to  what  it  points. 

What  does  it  mean  then  ?  It  means  that 
much  as  we  may  love  our  fellows,  or  some  of 
them,  and  much  as  they  can  do  for  us,  we 
need  some  wider  sympathy,  some  diviner 
succour  and  consolation  than  they  can  yield 
us.  It  means  that  we  crave  God  our  Maker 
and  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  His  sympathy  will  sustain 
and  console  us.  Our  hearts  are  not  too  bold 
in  demanding  the  sympathy  of  the  universe, 
if  it  be  true  that  He  who  created  and  informs 
the  universe  shares  our  sorrows  and  our  joys. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  the  sky  is 
bright  and  the  earth  glad  while  my  heart  is 
breaking  with  grief  if,  "  in  heaven,"  there 
is  One  who  is  touched  with  my  grief ;  if  He 
who  feels  with  me  and  for  me  is  He  who 
formed  the  earth  and  bent  the  sky  above  it  ? 
Why  should  I  sicken  in  the  sunshine  if  He 
follows  aU  the  moods  and  changes  of  my 
anguish  with  an  unfailing  love  and  pity,  and 
infuses  into  my  spirit  the  strength  and 
patience  I  need  that  I  may  bear  it  and 
profit  by  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
comfort  were  it  that  heaven  and  earth 
should  respond  to  and  reflect  my  every 
change  of  tense  and  mood  if  the  universe 
were  simply  a  congeries  of  atoms  and  forces 


and  laws  with  no  heart  behind  them, 
incapable  of  bringing  me  any  message  from 
a  Spirit  higher  than  my  own  ?  What  my 
craving  really  means  is  not  that  I  should  be 
able  to  project  myself  across  the  physical 
miiverse  and  compel  it  to  change  as  I 
change,  but  that  the  Great  Lord  of  the 
universe  should  stoop  to  me  and  wrap  me 
round  in  the  healing  embrace  of  His  love. 

And  this  craving  is  met,  abundantly  met 
and  satisfied,  by  the  truth  implied  in  our 
Lord's  saying — viz.,  that  the  sympathy  of  God 
extends  to  all  men,  under  all  their  conditions 
and  moods  ;  that  whatever  we  feel,  that  He 
feels  also,  only  in  some  di\dner  way  which 
corrects  all  that  is  wrong  or  exorbitant  in 
our  feeling,  and  gives  new  life  and  vigour  to 
all  that  is  pure  and  wholesome  in  it.  If,  as 
our  Lord  teaches,  God  has  joy  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  and  all  that 
promotes  it ;  if  He  has  also  joy  in  the 
penitence  of  the  siimer,  and  a  seeking  and 
fatherly  pain  and  care  in  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  penitent,  then  there  is 
absolutely  no  experience,  sorrowful  or  joyful, 
through  which  we  pass,  no  mood  or  condition 
of  the  soul,  in  which  we  may  not  count  on 
His  pity,  and  be  assured  that  He  will  make 
these  moods  and  conditions  work  together  for 
our  ultimate  good.  If  whatever  helps  to 
make  the  sinner  penitent,  and  whatever 
helps  to  make  the  just  person  just,  kindles 
tender  and  loving  emotion  in  Him,  who  or 
what  is  there  that  can  lie  beyond  the  range 
of  His  healing  and  redeeming  love  ? 

Let  us  not  fret  at  the  coldness  of  Nature, 
then,  when  it  seems  indifferent  to  our  grief; 
let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  tenderness  of  God, 
our  Father,  to  whom  nothing  human  is  ahen, 
no  grief  and  no  joy.  And  when  Nature 
seems  to  respond  to  our  moods,  let  us 
rejoice  not  so  much  in  her  seeming  response 
as  in  that  most  real,  and  tender,  and  loving 
response  in  the  heart  of  God  of  which  it 
speaks.  For  thus,  through  God's  sympathy 
with  us  and  our  grateful  recognition  of  it, 
our  instinctive  craving  and  demand  that  the 
whole  universe  should  minister  to  us  will  be 
satisfied.  When  men  feel  most  tenderly  for 
us,  they  can  rarely  give  effect  or  expression 
to  their  sympathy,  or  either  say  or  do  a 
tithe  of  what  is  in  their  hearts.  It  is  not  in 
their  power  to  raise,  purify,  and  ennoble  our 
inward  emotions,  or  to  modify  our  outward 
conditions  and  shape  them  to  their  mind. 
But  GocCs  sympathy  is  never  either  impotent 
or  dumb.  He  can  always  speak  to  our  vei-y 
heart.  He  can  inwardly  change,  strengthen, 
and  renew  us  by  the  very  afflictions  which 
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sadden  us  for  a  time,  and  He  can  touch  and 
enlarge  all  the  outward  conditions  of  our  life 
till  they  answer  to  our  renewed  mind.  He 
can  pour  the  tide  of  His  sympathy  straight 
from  His  heart  into  ours,  quickening  us  to 
health,  and  vigour,  and  joy  through  the 
veins  of  the  physical  universe,  if  He  will, 
and  compelling  that  also  into  a  happy  cor- 
respondence with  our  emotions  and  desires. 

What  else,  or  less,  is  implied  by  the 
prophets,  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Now 
Testaments,  when  they  speak  of  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  which  men 
are  to  dwell  when  they  have  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  What  else,  or 
less,  does  the  holy  Apostle  promise  us  when 
he  affirms  that  in  the  Regeneration,  when 
we  are  wholly  redeemed  from  our  bondage 
to  evil  and  imperfection,  the  whole  creation 
shall  be  emancipated  into  a  glorious  liberty 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  children  of  God '? 
What  else,  or  less,  does  our  Lord  Himself 
mean  when  He  assures  us  that  He  has  gone 
before  us  to  "  prepare  a  place  "  for  us,  for 
each  one  of  us,  a  place  adapted  to  our 
indi^-idual  bent  and  need,  attuned  to  our 
several  abihties  and  desires  ? 

If,  then,  the  word  of  God  be  true,  this  deep 
and  primitive  instinct  of  ours,  this  craving 


and  demand  for  a  sympathetic  universe,  is  a 
proplu'tic  instinct.  It  is  to  be  met  and 
satisfied.  A  day  is  coming  on  which  we 
shall  not  be  the  mere  fools  of  imagination 
when  we  find  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  in 
accord  with  our  moods  and  emotions  ;  a  day 
on  which  we  shall  not  so  much  as  suspect  it 
of  coldness  or  indifference,  much  less  feel  it 
jarring  on  our  hearts.  A  new  and  better 
world  lies  before  us,  of  which  we  shall  be 
the  rightful  and  acknowledged  lords,  and  in 
which  all  things  ic/Z/go  to  our  minds,  because 
they  move  in  accordance  with  tlie  mind  and 
will  of  God.  Meantime,  He  is  with  us  even  in 
this  world,  in  which  we  find  so  much  to 
obstruct,  to  pain,  and  jar  upon  us.  Through 
all  the  hindrances  of  hard  and  uncongenial 
conditions,  of  these  natural  and  mortal 
bodies,  and  this  often  unsympathetic  world, 
we  can  look  clear  up  to  Him  who  looks  dowTi 
on  us  with  keen  and  tender  sympathy  in  all 
our  sorrows,  in  all  our  joys.  And  if  we  are 
sure  of  Him,  we  are  sure  of  all.  If  there  is 
joy  in  heaven  because  He  sees  what  He  is 
making  of  us,  and  what  He  is  about  to  do  for 
us,  there  may  well  be  joy  on  earth,  joy  in 
our  presence  and  m  our  hearts,  even  as  we 
pass  through  the  chequered  and  twilight 
hours  of  time. 


GUSTAY   WERNEK. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

By  SARAH  M.  S.  PEREIRA,  Author  of  "  The  Mayflower  Stories,"  etc. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1887  there  died  at 
Eeutlingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  a  man  whose  remarkable  career  of 
successful  philantlu-opy  had  justly  earned 
for  him  the  proud  title  of  "  one  of  humanity's 
best  friends." 

Wiirtemberg,  amid  all  the  States  of 
Germany,  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction 
of  pre-eminence  in  every  enterprise,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  of  a  charitable  or 
missionary  nature ;  and  of  the  many  honoured 
names  which  adorn  her  annals,  not  the 
least  notable  is  that  once  borne  by  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1840,  a  dreary- 
looking  little  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Reutlingen.  Its  chief  figure  was 
that  of  a  tall,  grave-faced  man,  bent  in  form, 
clad  in  a  threadbare  suit  of  decent  black  ;  he 
was  followed  by  a  troop  of  children,  great 
and  small,  to  the  number  of  eleven.     One 


of  these,  an  infant  in  arms,  was  carried  by 
a  neatly  dressed  woman,  and  a  companion 
of  similar  appearance  walked  at  her  side ; 
while  a  cart,  bearing  a  few  homely  articles 
of  furnitm-e,  brought  up  the  rear.  "  Eh  ! 
but  just  look,"  a  Avorthy  woman  was  heard 
to  exclaim  in  broadest  dialect  to  her  daughter 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  group  that  passed 
her  window  ;  "do  look,  Christiana  ;  there's 
such  a  poor  schoolmaster  coming  into  the 
town.  And  what  a  heap  of  children  he's 
got ;  may  the  Lord  pity  them  !  " 

The  "  poor  schoolmaster "  was  Gustav 
Werner,  late  assistant  pastor  of  Walddorf ; 
the  "  heap  of  children  "  were  orphans  whom 
he  had  taken  under  his  care,  and  the  two 
women  were  his  helpers  in  this  charitable 
scheme.  "  And  verily,"  he  was  wont,  in 
later  years,  to  observe  wnth  a  smile,  "  had 
the  people  of  Reutlingen  only  known  what  a 
poverty-stricken   man    was   coming   among 
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tliem,  they  would  surely  have  refused  to  let 
me  in." 

Yet  tliat  poor  and  weary  wayfarer  was 
destined  at  no  distant  time  to  fill  Wiirtem- 
berg,  not  only  with  the  rumour  of  his  name, 
but  with  the  tangible  results  of  his  benevo- 
lent plans,  which  found  their  fulfilment  in  a 
variety  of  sound  and  beneficial  enterprises 
such  as  have  seldom  owed  their  origin  to 
the  workings  of  one  clear,  vigorous  brain, 
and  of  one  large  and  loving  heart. 

Gustav  Werner  was  born  at  Pieutlingen 
in  March,  1809,  of  parents  who  occupied  a 
position  of  considerable  importance  in  that 
town.  His  home -training  was  characterised 
by  a  judicious  blending  of  tender  affection 
with  salutary  strictness,  and  in  due  time  he 
quitted  the  paternal  roof  for  the  more  formal 
discipline  of  school-life  at  Maulbronn,  to  bo 
followed  by  a  University  course  at  Tubingen. 
Having  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
he  did  not  at  once  enter  the  Lutheran 
ministry  (for  which,  from  boyhood,  he  had 
been  destined),  but  sought  and  obtained  a 
post  as  tutor  in  a  private  school  at  Strasburg. 
AVhile  there,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  life-work  of  the  then  recently  deceased 
Pastor  Oberlin,  and  his  mind  received  from 
it  an  impression  so  deep  as  to  influence  the 
whole  of  his  after-career. 

Werner  remained  at  Strasburg  for  a  jeav 
and  a  half,  and  at  length,  in  1834,  entered 
upon  active  ministerial  duties,  having  been 
appointed  assistant  pastor  of  Walddorf,  an 
extensive  parish  with  four  affiliated  outlying 
districts,  situated  some  twenty  English  miles 
or  so  from  Reutlingen.  The  fiery  eloquence, 
with  its  underflowing  current  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, displayed  by  the  young  Werner,  soon 
began  to  attract  considerable  attention,  and 
hearers  from  many  miles'  distance  flocked  to 
the  church  at  Walddorf ;  a  dangerous  success, 
one  might  have  feared,  for  so  inexperienced  a 
preacher.  But  the  youthful  pastor's  eloquence 
was  no  mere  display  of  high-sounding 
oratory.  From  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
his  addresses  were  marked  by  that  intensely 
practical  element  which,  humanJy  speaking, 
formed  the  very  root  and  basis  of  all  his 
future  efibrts.  Not  content  with  arousing 
the  sensibilities  of  his  auditory,  he  availed 
himself  of  awakened  feeling  to  insist  upon 
immediate  and  tangible  results.  Were  any 
of  his  hearers  stirred  to  penitence  for  careless 
or  ill-spent  lives  ?  Like  the  Baptist  of  old, 
he  bade  them  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.  Did  he  urge  them  to  love  as 
brethren  ?  He  was  prone  to  test  the  quality 
of  their  kindling  ardour  by  their  practical 


response  to  the  searching  question  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  compassion  from  him,  how 
dweUeth  the  love  of  God  in  him?" 

Werner  remained  at  Walddorf  about  three 
years,  and  this  brief  period  was  marked 
by  the  initiation  of  a  benevolent  scheme 
which  was  destined  in  after  years  to  grow  to 
proportions  little  dreamed  of  at  its  commence- 
ment. In  the  course  of  his  parochial  duty, 
it  fell  to  his  share  one  day  to  conduct  the 
funeral  of  a  poor  labouring  woman,  a  widow. 
Six  totally  destitute  children,  the  youngest 
an  infant,  were  left  to  mourn  her  loss.  The 
sight  of  the  helpless  orphans  moved  the 
young  pastor  so  deeply  that  ere  the  poor 
funeral  train  and  the  casual  bystanders  had 
dispersed,  he  made  an  impassioned  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  little  family.  But  his  hearers 
stood  mute  and  unresponsive.  They  were 
unaccustomed  to  such  demands,  and  habitual 
selfishness,  coupled  with  boorish  timidity, 
Icept  them  silent.  The  pastor  was  poor. 
He  received,  in  return  for  his  services  in  the 
parish,  board  and  lodging,  but  very  little 
money.  Yet  there  stood  the  hapless 
claimants  for  human  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. With  what  many  persons  might 
and  did  consider  unjustifiable  recklessness, 
or  at  least  an  overstrained  generosity, 
Werner  adopted  the  youngest  child  upon  the 
spot.  "  It  looked  so  confidingly  up  at  me," 
was  his  naif  excuse.  As  he  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  the  little  creature  in  his  own 
scanty  lodging,  he  made  over  his  new  charge 
to  a  poor  schoolmistress,  with  a  promise  to 
be  responsible  for  all  expenses.  The 
example  was  not  without  its  efi'ect.  The- 
rustic  hearts,  if  slow  to  feel,  were  not  really 
devoid  of  pity,  and  though  the  pastor's 
imprudence  evoked  sneers  not  a  few,  before 
long  so  many  gifts  had  flowed  in  for  the 
"Vicar's*  orphans"  that  Werner  was 
enabled,  with  the  good  schoolmistress's  aid, 
to  undertake  the  care  of  the  other  five 
as  well.  And  so,  before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  his  special  life-work  had 
fairly  begun. 

Hardly,  however,  had  it  commenced  when 
a  blow  fell  on  the  young  vicar  which  might 
have  crushed  a  less  steadfast  spirit.  His 
reputation  as  a  preacher  had  for  some  time 
been  growing  and  widening,  when  the 
synod  or  consistory  at  Stuttgart  issued  a 
peremptory  mandate  forbidding  him  to 
preacli   out   of   his    own    parish.      Werner 

*  In  German,  as  in  Frt^ncli,  tlie  term  vicar  is  used  iu  the 
sense  iu  wliich  we  employ  the  word  curate. 
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quickly  arrived  at  a  decision.  He  resigned 
his  post,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  re-entered 
Reuthngen,  followed  by  those  dependent 
on  him — the  number  of  whom  had 
by  this  time  increased  to  eleven — and 
carrying  his  entire  fortune  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  He  cngnged  a  very  humble  lodging 
and  established  his  household. 

But,  poor  though  Werner  was  in  worldly 
goods  at  this  crisis  of  his  life,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  continue  for  long  in  so  precarious 
a    condition.       No    sooner    did    it   become 
Imown   in   his   native   town    that   he    had 
returned  thither,  accompanied  by  his  protcr/cs, 
than  donations  poured  in  from  all  quarters  ; 
and  a  year  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was 
enabled  to  rent  a  large  house,  and  to  receive 
beneath  its  roof  no  less  than  thirty  homeless 
little  ones.     The  relatives  of  some  of  these 
mmates  certainly  contributed  a  trifling  sum 
towards  their  support ;    but  the  highest  of 
those  contributions  did  not  amount  respec- 
tively   to    one-half   of    the    sum    annually 
■  expended  upon  each  orphan,  while  a  large 
proportion  were  received  without  even  the 
smallest  payment.     But  Werner  was  not  the 
man  to  rest  contented  in  a  state  of  mendicant 
dependence    for    himself    and    of    helpless 
pauperism  for  his  orphans.      The  requisite 
balance  of  funds   was,    it  is  true,  in  part 
aipplied  by  the  proceeds  of  collections  made 
JMRi-iug  Werner's  preaching  tours  ;  but  it  was 
^1^0  the  efforts  of  the  children  themselves  that 
"/their  -^^dse   patron   chiefly   looked   for    the 
I  wherewithal   to   cover  household  expenses. 
i  This  idea  of  self-support  was  a  leading  one 
I  in  Werner's  economy,  and  one  upon  which 
(  he  began  to  act  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his 
'i   plans.       Knitting,    a    branch    of    industry 
■    much  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Reutlingen, 
formed  the  first  source  of  monetary  profit ; 
and   three   months'   earnmgs   of   the   busy 
little  fingers  sufficed  for  the  purchase  of  a 
cow.     "  I  can  still  feel  the  joy,"  said  Werner, 
ten  years  later,  "  with  which  we  greeted  the 
cow,  for  we  looked  upon  her  as  a  guarantee 
against  all   future  needs,  and  we  gleefully 
quoted  the  proverb,  '  Eine  gute  Kuh  deckt 
alle  Armuth  zu.'  "* 

But  greater  prosperity  was  in  store.  Fired 
with  enthusiasm,  a  number  of  young  women 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  of  workers 
for  the  orphanage  ;  some  gave  their  help  in 
tending  the  little  inmates,  while  others 
worked  and  sold  the  produce  of  their  several 
industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
The  little  society  grew,  and  assumed  other 
developments.      Hard-headed    men,    small 

*  "  A  good  cow  covers  up  all  poverty." 


shopkeepers,  farmers,  artisans,  volunteered 
their  aid,  giving  the  labour  of  tlieir  hands 
as  well  as  a  share  of  their  scanty  means  to 
help  forward  the  noble  work.  The  zeal  and 
self-denial  displayed  by  these  volunteers, 
coming  as  they  did  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who,  in  general,  arc  supposed  to  be  among 
the  least  susceptible  of  generous  emotions, 
testifies  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  power  of 
Werner's  moral  influence. 

By  the  end  of  1842  the  resources  at  com- 
mand permitted  him  to  buy  a  suitable  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  large  family, 
and  the  number  of  his  cows  had  grown  from 
one  to  twenty.  Werner  now  saw  his  way 
clearly  to  supplying  one  great  deficiency 
which  still  remained  to  be  remedied.  He 
gave  to  the  household  a  mother,  in  the 
person  of  a  merchant's  daughter  of 
Reutlingen,  who  was  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  who  willingly  consented  to 
share  with  him  his  great  work. 

The  goal  of  the  wedding  journey  was 
Walddorf,  whither  the  newly  wedded  couple 
betook  themselves,  accompanied  bj  ten  of  the 
orphans!  Truly  Madame  Werner  entered 
upon  her  new  responsibilities  betimes.  Nor 
was  this  all.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  village, 
the  bridegroom  started  upon  a  preaching 
tour,  leaving  the  bride  (and  her  train  of 
orphans)  to  return  to  Reutlingen  without 
him.  Surely  such  a  bridal  home-going  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  honeymoons. 
"  But  she  never  murmured,"  remarked  the 
husband  in  after  years,  when  the  object  of 
his  eulogy  had  gone  to  rest ;  "  she  never 
murmured,  when  even  greater  self-denial 
was  required  of  her."  They  had,  from  the 
first  hour  of  their  wedded  life,  but  one  aim 
between  them,  and  that  was  the  fulfilling  of 
the  divine  commands  to  love  their  neighbour 
as  themselves,  and  to  take  up  their  cross 
daily  and  follow  their  Master.  It  had  been 
Werner's  intention  to  limit  the  number  of 
his  orphans  to  forty.  Encouraged  by 
prosperity,  he  allowed  himself  to  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  own  tender  heart ;  by 
degrees  the  number  swelled  to  eighty.  Each 
added  orphan  was  but  a  fresh  incentive  to 
his  faith,  which  grew  and  strengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  ever  increasing  demands 
upon  it. 

Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  devote 
a  few  words  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Werner 
in  dealing  with  his  lai'ge  and  motley  family. 
He  held  that  too  great  strictness  and 
too  many  formally  laid  down  rules  are 
apt  to  engender  cunning,  deceit,  and 
hypocrisy  ;    whereas   a   certain   amount   of 
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latitude  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  give 
freer  play  to  the  real  natures  of  childi-en, 
and  to  bring  their  faults  to  the  siu-face.  He 
therefore  aimed  before  all  things  at  the 
estabhshment  of  genuine  family  life,  and 
the  cultivation  of  filial  love  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  orphans  in  response  to 
the  parental  affection  so  richly  bestowed 
upon  them  by  "Father"  and  "Mother" 
Werner.  Punishment  he  deemed  to  be 
under  these  conditions  alone  truly  remedial, 
because  the  children,  when  once  their  con- 
sciences were  awakened,  felt  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  actual  culpability  incurred 
by  them,  not  a  mere  penalty  for  the  breach 
of  some  vexatious  or  irksome  regulation,  of 
which  they  could  not  see  the  utility. 
Whether  or  not  this  principle  be  a  safe  one 
for  general  application  is  open  to  question  ; 
but  it  answered  with  Werner's  orphans. 
We  must,  however,  take  into  account  the 
singular  gift  of  influencing  others  possessed 
by  him  in  so  remarkable  a  measure,  and 
the  unusual  degree  of  power  which  it  gave  to 
him  when  dealing  aUke  with  young  and  old. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  other  work 
undertaken  by  this  good  and  great  man ; 
work  which,  perhaps,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
vast  questions  agitating  society  then  as  now, 
and  offering  knotty  problems  to  philanthro- 
pists and  political  ecouomists,  to  employers  of 
labour  and  to  employes,  may  not  improperly 
be  deemed  of  still  higher  importance  than 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  destitute  children. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than 
remind  our  readers  of  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  which  marked  the  year  1848. 
Political  revolutions  had  brought  trade  and 
commerce  almost  to  a  standstill ;  great 
causes  acted  and  re-acted  upon  each  other, 
producing  effects  which  threatened  the  very 
upheaval  and  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
existing  social  conditions. 

Werner  behold  this  state  of  things  with 
keen  sorrow  but  with  no  surprise.  For 
years  he  had  silently  observed  and  studied 
the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  when  these 
terrible  crises  arrived,  his  practical  mind 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  what  he,  as  a 
single  individual,  could  do  towards  stemming 
the  approaching  tide  of  destruction.  He 
had  long  cherished  the  conviction  that  unless 
Christianity  be  the  leaven  of  human  industry, 
class  feeling  and  class  antagonism  must  be 
the  inevitable  development,  eventually 
resulting  in  open  warfare  and  in  the  ruin  of 
all  classes.  He  was  not  the  man  to  content 
himself  with  empty  and  fruitless  discussions 
upon  political  and  social  questions.     Action 


was  the  only  possible  course  for  him.  He 
thought  out  his  scheme  and  then  proceeded 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Convinced  that 
it  was  no  Utopian  idea,  but  a  sound  and 
practical  possibility,  he  Resolved  upon 
presenting  the  world  with  the  rare  spectacle 
of  a  manufactory  governed  and  permeated  by 
a  distinctly  Christian  spirit,  and  professedly 
controlled  by  Christian  principles.  Werner 
argued  that  the  plan  of  co-operative  or 
divided  labour  is  the  only  one  which  offers 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  every  degree  of 
strength  and  skill,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  forbids  the  crowdmg  out  of 
the  weak  to  give  the  monopoly  of  labour  to 
the  strong,  a  method  of  procedure  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Divine  truth  that  we  are 
all  members  of  the  One  Body. 

On  Whitsun  Monday,  1852,  a  great 
democratic  gathering  took  place  at  Reut- 
lingen.  Werner,  who  systematically  held 
himself  aloof  from  all  political  demonstra- 
tions, witnessed  the  proceedings  in  company 
with  several  friends  from  a  rising  groimd  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  He  grieved  for 
the  poor  people,  who  Avere  led  away  by 
fallacious  promises  on  the  part  of  false 
leaders,  and  pondered  how  he  could  best 
step  in  to  their  aid. 

On  the  following  day  the  paper  manu 
factory  of  Reutlingen  was  offered  for  sal| 
Werner  bespoke  it  for  the  sum  of  40,0' 
florins.  Men  shook  their  heads  an 
pronounced  Father  W^erner  to  be  mad.  He 
possessed  neither  pecuniary  means  nor 
technical  knowledge  ;  moreover,  the  manu- 
factory had  hitherto  proved  a  bad  speculation 
and  had  brought  two  consecutive  owners  to 
bankruptcy. 

But  Werner  was  imbued  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  acquisition  of  this  mill 
was  a  positive  duty  laid  upon  him  by  his 
Master,  and  designed  as  a  means  for  His 
work.  In  quiet  confidence  he  took  steps  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  matters  were  so  far 
advanced  that,  after  a  solemn  dedication 
service,  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  the  new  enterprise  fairly  started. 
Wei-ner's  joy  and  innocent  pride  on  be- 
holding the  first  parcel  of  paper  produced  by 
his  mill  might  almost  be  compared  to  the 
feelings  of  a  fond  parent  on  first  regarding 
his  newly- born  offspring. 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  foremen 
to  whom  Werner  committed  the  management 
of  the  different  branches  of  paper-making 
were  thoroughly  competent  and  trust- 
worthy,   for    the    results    of    the    venture 
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justified  the  undertaking ;  and  Werner  was 
too  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  to  neglect 
any  precaution  which  could  conduce  to  the 
success  of  his  scheme.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  workpeople  formed  a  little 
community  banded  together  by  no  ordinary 
rules.  They  were  lodged  and  maintained 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mill,  but  beyond 
this  they  received  nothing.  All  surplus 
profits  were  devoted  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  other  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
scheme,  at  its  inception,  was  beset  by 
many  difficulties ;  the  greatest  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  that  of  bringing  the  workpeople  under 
the  intiuence  of  Werner's  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  and  of  the  unworldly  views 
which  he  brought  to  bear  in  his  conduct  of 
commercial  matters.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  his  choice  of  some 
of  his  operatives  must  have  gone  far  to 
reconcile  the  rest  to  their  patron's  way  of 
thinking.  The  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb, 
the  weak  of  intellect,  the  aged,  hundreds  of 
destitute  children,  such,  in  short,  as  would 
otherwise  have  had  little  or  no  refuge  from 
misery  and  starvation  ;  all  these  found  a 
place  in  Werner's  factory,  and  occupations 
suited  to  their  infirmities.  The  very 
feeblest  could  at  least  fold  envelopes,  or  lay 
the  newly-made  sheets  of  paper  in  order. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those 
days  of  political  and  social  strife  and  distress, 
the  large  majority  of  the  able-bodied  among 
these  paper-makers  would  have  had  no 
choice  between  employment  and  maintenance 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  Werner's 
mill,  and  the  hopeless,  demoralissing  condition 
of  being  "out  of  work."  Therefore  it  w^as 
but  just  that,  ha\'iug  their  own  bodily  wants 
abundantly  supplied,  they  should  contribute 
to  a  similar  state  of  things  on  behalf  of  their 
brethren  elsewhere.  As  it  was  pre-eminently 
the  destitute  and  uncared  for  whom  Werner 
laboured  to  assist,  it  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  a  simple  question  between  helpless, 
degrading  pauperism  (even  supposing  what 
is  most  miprobable — namely,  that  funds  could 
have  been  found  for  the  support  of  so  many 
or  of  even  half  as  many  as  filled  Werner's 
workrooms) — and  a  state  of  decent,  honest 
industry,  animated  by  a  true  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

Werner's  experiences  of  factory  life  and 
its  possibilities  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
substance  of  his  own  words,  spoken  after 
lengthy  trial  of  his  system:  — 

"  As  the  gathering  together  of  great 
numbers  m  om-  manufacturing  centres  but 


too  often  gives  occasion  for  the  hatching 
and  rapid  development  of  vast  and  all- 
devastating  evils,  so  under  better  con- 
ditions can  Christianity,  when  once  it  has 
gained  the  ascendant,  llourish  and  diffuse 
its  benign  infiucncos  in  evcr-widenin,g 
circles.  The  active  principle  of  Christianity 
can  change  these  centres  of  evil  into  centres 
of  blessing,  giving  light  to  all  around  ;  even 
as  the  monasteries,  in  their  palmiest 
days,  furnished  centres  of  enlightenment, 
culture,  and  beneficence,  and  formed  schools 
for  useful  and  ennobling  arts,  when  all 
around  was  dark  and  rude." 

Hardly  had  the  paper  mill  been  fairly 
started  when  Father  Werner's  beneficent 
energies  found  a  new  outlet  of  quite  a 
difi'erent  nature,  yet  one  destined  to  form  a 
most  important  auxiliary  and  supplement 
to  the  work  already  organised. 

The  period  extending  from  1852  to  1854 
was  a  time  of  great  suffering  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest  districts. 
To  the  general  stagnation  of  commerce  were 
added  the  scourge  of  the  potato  disease  and 
the  calamity  of  destructive  hail  storms.  In 
Fluorn,  which  had  been  devastated  by  hail 
six  times  in  a  single  decade,  one  year  alone 
witnessed  the  bankruptcy  of  two-thirds  of 
the  trading  element  of  the  population. 
Werner,  who  had  visited  this  locality  some 
ten  years  before,  now  took  every  opportunity 
of  bringing  its  needs  before  the  public,  and 
with  such  success  that  a  number  of  poor 
children  from  Fluorn  were  received  as 
inmates  of  various  families,  while  others 
were  admitted  hito  his  own  institutions. 

But  Werner  planned  a  wider  scheme. 
He  had  received  an  intimation  from  some 
friendly  source  that  a  certain  estate  in 
Fluorn,  consisting  of  a  mill  standing  in 
some  acres  of  good  land,  was  about  to  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction.  With  the  intima- 
tion was  coupled  a  suggestion  as  to  whether 
this  property  might  not  be  utilised  for 
benevolent  purposes.  The  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  Werner,  who  viewed  it  as  a  leading 
from  Above.  He  accordingly  prepared  to 
start  for  Fluorn  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot 
in  time  for  the  auction.  A  worthy  tanner 
of  Griinthal,  a  warm  supporter  of  Werner, 
arranged  to  meet  him  at  Freudenstadt,  and 
drive  him  to  Fluorn  ;  while  another  faithful 
helper,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  land 
steward,  insisted  on  joining  the  expedition. 
But  alas !  on  the  eve  of  departure  (it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  INIarch),  there  fell  such  an 
imusually  deep  snow,  that  it  seemed  like  mad- 
ness to  persevere  in  the  project.  There  was  no 
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track  for  either  sledge  or  wheeled  carriage, 
because  the  route  to  be  traversed  was  not  a 
posting  road,  and  the  journey  would  involve  a 
five  hours'  drive  over  a  high,  bare  table-laud. 
But  neither  the  good  Father  nor  the  sturdy 
tanner  was  to  be  daunted,  and  the  steward's 
wife  argued  that  if  the  two  men  could  risk 
their  lives,  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
she  should  not  do  the  same.  The  drive  was 
actually  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Werner 
afterwards  affirmed  that  in  all  his  forty 
years'  experience  he  had  never  known  such  a 
snowfall.  But,  as  Bliicher  so  often  reiterated 
to  his  drenched  and  half-drowned  soldiers 
on  the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  nations  :  "Boys,  I  have  promised  my 
brother  Welhngton  to  be  there ;  we  must 
struggle  through,"  even  so  these  hardy  way- 
farers made  a  silent  promise  to  God  and 
to  their  own  consciences  that  thej  would 
make  every  effort  to  reach  their  destination. 
Their  heroism  was  rewarded.  Though  the 
horses  sank  again  and  again  above  their 
girths  in  snow,  the  trio  arrived  at  the 
place  of  auction  before  the  mill  had  found 
a  purchaser,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
possession  of  the  estate. 

Not  long  after  this  perilous  adventure, 
two  of  Werner's  assistants  quitted  the 
parent  house  at  Reutlingen  to  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  the  newly-acquired 
property,  and  forty  children  were  soon 
settled  there.  This  ultimately  successful 
venture  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
agricultural  enterprises  which  were  designed 
to  supplement  the  industrial  institutions,  so 
as  to  form,  with  them,  one  great  and 
complete  whole. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  upon  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Werner's  earliest  repre- 
sentative works.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow 
out  the  many  ramifications  which  resulted 
from  the  parent  stocks.  We  will  briefly 
state  that,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
seven  or  eight  years,  Werner  and  his  friends 
founded  about  twenty  new  establishments, 
in  the  form  of  either  orphanages,  factories, 
or  farms.  In  most  cases  great  issues 
grew  out  of  small  beginnings.  "  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  and  where  Werner 
was  concerned  this  proverb  might  be  altered 
into — "  Nothing  deserves  to  succeed  like 
success."  His  immediate  friends  and 
supporters  were  not  a  set  of  fanatical 
enthusiasts.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
hard-headed  business  men,  and  the  seci-et  of 
their  steadfast,  open-handed  support  of  their 
leader  lay  in  their  firm  confidence  in  his 
strict    integrity,     singleness     of     purpose, 


strong     common 


sense,  and  admirable 
administrative  powers.  Some  friends,  it  is 
true,  grew  weary  as  the  years  went  on ;  and 
not  having  at  the  outset  cormted  the  cost, 
turned  back  ;  yet  the  progress  of  the 
various  works  was  as  steady  as  it  was  rapid, 
and  in  1862  the  climax  of  success  was  reached. 
The  report  for  that  year  makes  mention  of 
twenty-five  distinct  localities  possessing  one 
or  more  of  the  Werner  foundations.  Among 
these  were  sixteen  farms,  covering  a  total  of 
1,282  acres,  twelve  retail  shops,  four  mills, 
and  nineteen  other  industrial  institutions, 
eleven  of  which  were  planted  in  Reutlingen 
itself.  These  establishments  collectively 
gave  employment  to  1,746  persons,  and  the 
branches  of  industry  practised  comprised 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  metal-casting, 
ribbon  -  weaving,  bookbinding,  tanning, 
wool-spinning,  cloth-making,  wood-turning, 
paper-making,  nail-making,  &c.  By  means 
of  these  industries  poverty  was  widely  and 
effectually  alleviated.  It  was  Werner's 
fixed  and  wholesome  principle  that  "  the 
proper  method  of  relieving  the  poor  does  not 
consist  in  the  giving  of  alms,  but  in  the 
eriving  of  work." 

And  now,  after  all  Werner's  marvellous 
successes,  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  a  great  crisis  was  to  try  his  faith  to  the 
utmost  and  shake  his  work  to  its  centre. 

The  paper  mill  at  Reutlingen  had  always 
sufiered  under  two  disadvantages,  which 
threatened  to  prove  its  destruction.  The 
water  at  disposal  was  not  pure  enough  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  paper,  and  the 
water  power  was  insufficient  to  efi'ectively 
work  the  machinery.  Steam  power  had 
been  introduced  to  rectify  the  latter  defect, 
but  this  increased  the  working  expenses  so 
heavily  as  to  leave  the  narrowest  margin  of 
surplus  profits.  At  Dettingen,  some  miles 
from  Reutlingen,  excellent  water  power  and 
clear  spring  water  were  to  be  had.  Werner 
decided  upon  securing  these,  and  building  a 
paper  mill  at  a  cost  of  400,000  guilders.* 
It  was  a  bold  speculation,  hardly  a  justifi- 
able one,  perhaps,  for  Werner  possessed  no 
unemployed  capital,  and  very  little  ready 
money.  Yet  the  future  success  of  every- 
thing seemed  to  turn  upon  the  venture  ;  for 
the  Reutlingen  establishment,  with  its  un- 
sa?tisfactory  returns,  was  a  constant  danger 
to  all  the  branch  institutions. 

The  building  was  begim  in  1858,  and  the 

three   years  which  followed  were  years  of 

imtold    anxiety    and    pressui-e.       On     St. 

Stephen's  Day,  1861,  the  mill,  completed 

*  A  guilder  is  worth  Is.  9d,  English  coinage. 
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and  in  working  order,  ^Y;^s  solemnly  dedicated 
by  a  religious  service,  held  in  the  presence 
of  about  2,000  persons.  All  appeared 
outwardly  prosperous,  but  the  seeds  of 
serious  disease  were  lurking  within.  First 
of  all,  large  loans  had  been  necessary  during 
the  three  years  of  construction.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  in  itself  sufiicieut  to  create 
distrust  in  many  quarters.  Hints  were 
dropped;  remarks  unfavourable  to  Werner 
began  to  be  circulated  ;  injurious  rumours 
became  rife.  Added  to  all  this,  in  the 
summer  of  18G1,  Werner,  accompanied  by 
his  trusty  friend  find  cashier,  Herr  Hess, 
took  a  journey  into  Switzerland  ;  and 
Hess's  deputy  rendered  himself  guilty  of 
XVIII— 37 


terrible  mismanagement  of  finances.  Tht- 
consequences  of  all  these  causes  combined 
were  like  the  bm-sting  of  a  dam.  Creditors 
clamoured,  claims  came  flowing  in.  Thanks 
to  the  timely  good  offices  of  a  friend  in 
Zurich  and  of  a  banker  at  Basle,  a  loan  of 
150,000  guilders  Avas  negotiated,  and  this 
served  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  demands. 
Yet  the  panic  still  continued.  Werner 
petitioned  for  a  judicial  investigation.  The 
public  enquiry  took  place,  and  it  proved  that, 
critical  as  was  the  immediate  position  of  the 
enterprise,  it  was  not  irretrievable,  while 
it  fully  exonerated  Werner  from  the  charge 
of  culpable  rashness.  A  company  was 
formed,  and   arrangements   were   made   to 
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work  the  mill  and  to  provide  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  profits  being  set  aside, 
year  by  year,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
debts.  The  plan  has  prospered.  The  great 
factory  has  thriven,  and  the  debt  fund  has 
been  so  well  administered  that  in  1891 
the  company  will  be  enabled  to  pronounce 
the  mill  out  of  debt  and  free  from  all 
encumbrance,  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
profitable  concern.  It  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  240  j)ersons ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  yearly  percentage  towards  defraying 
debts,  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  lesser  institutions. 

Throughout  this  time  of  trial  and  humilia- 
tion, abundant  tokens  were  forthcoming  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Werner  was 
generally  held.  One  of  these  may  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  many  others.  A  certain 
Countess  von  B.  M.  was  invited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  to  put  forward  and 
prove  her  claim  as  a  creditor,  she  being  of 
the  number  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  new  venture.  Her  reply  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"The  undersigned  hereby  declares  that 
the  noble  Gustav  Werner  owes  her  nothing  ; 
whereas  she  owes  to  him  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  that  he  has  afforded  her  an 
example  of  what  she  has  often  sought,  and 
sought  in  vain  elsewhere ;  an  example, 
namely,  of  compassionate,  active  Christian 
Love.  May  the  beloved  Fatherland  recognise 
the  true  worth  of  this  man  who  justly  merits 
deepest  veneration.  .  .  .  May  his  fellow- 
citizens,  may  the  whole  of  Germany,  never 
raise  to  him  a  monument  of  stone  or  bronze, 
but  rather  may  they  raise  the  stone  which  now 
is  weighing  on  his  noble  heart,  and  thereby 
do  honour  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  him." 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  Werner  did 
repay,  and  to  the  last  farthing,  all  those  who 
had  entrusted  their  money  to  him.  The 
company  only  arranged  for  the  gradual 
repayment  of  capital  and  future  interest, 
Werner  insisted  upon  paying  up  all  arrears  of 
interest,  and  he  also  made  strenuous  and 
successful  efforts  to  pay  off  in  full  such 
shareholders  as,  having  need  of  ready  money, 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme  at 
once.  All  this  involved  the  most  careful 
management,  rigid  self-denial,  and  no  sliglit 
degree  of  financial  acumen.  By  the  year 
1873  he  was  able  to  report  that  all  arrears, 
as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  actual 
debt,  had  been  discharged. 


Prosperity  dawned  once  more,  to  suffer 
no  further  eclij)se.  Public  confidence,  re- 
established, became  more  deeply  rooted  than 
before  the  time  of  trial. 

We  need  not  follow  up  in  detail  the  story 
of  Werner's  later  days.  In  1882  the  brave 
and  faithful  "  House-mother,"  Werner's 
worthy  helpmeet,  died,  a  few  months  after 
the  departure  of  the  trusty  cashier,  Hess. 
Other  trials,  as,  for  example,  disastrous  fires, 
which  in  1883  and  1884  destroyed 
successively  two  branch  establishments, 
clouded  the  evening  of  life.  In  1887 
Father  Werner  completed  his  seventy -eighth 
year.  The  veteran's  health  was  now  seriously 
failing,  but  he  sought  by  force  of  energy  to 
repress  the  dangerous  symptoms.  "I  must 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day,"  was  his 
invariable  answer  to  those  who  entreated 
him  to  spare  himself.  In  May  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Switzerland,  for  which  he  was 
totally  unfit,  and  returned  completely 
exhausted  ;  yet  still  he  tried  to  struggle  on. 
On  Whitsim  Monday  he  preached  from  the 
pulpit  for  the  last  time.  His  next  sermon 
was  an  almost  silent  one,  though  richer  in 
power  and  pathos,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his 
previous  utterances,  for  it  was  preached  from 
his  dying  bed:  "  Stand  firm — be  faithful," 
was  his  panting  exhortation  to  those  who 
ministered  to  him  in  his  last  days.  "  Weep 
not — mourn  not ;  only  give  thanks — thanks, ' ' 
he  gasped  out  as  his  household  wept  around 
him. 

On  the  27th  of  July  Werner  solemnly 
took  leave  of  all  his  nearest  relatives,  kissing 
them  and  commending  them  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all.  Then  he  extended  his  feeble 
hand  in  sign  of  farewell  to  every  member  of 
the  household.  Meek  and  lowly  of  heart 
through  life,  his  attitude  when  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  eternity  was  that  of 
humility  and  penitence  ;  and  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  with  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  were  his  chosen  passages  for  solace 
and  meditation. 

At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  he  closed 
his  weary  eyes ;  so  softly  did  he  fall  asleep 
that  those  about  him  hardly  marked  the 
change. 

The  leading  motive  of  his  whole  career 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  text  selected  for 
the  address  delivered  at  his  grave:  "Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid 
down  His  life  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 


[The  facts  of  this  narrative  are  derived  chiefly  from  a  short  biography  of  Gustav  Werner,  by  Pastor  E. 

Miescher  of  St.  Gall.] 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE   SIEENIA. 

By  MARY  DAMANT. 


FEW  of  the  pleasure-seeking  tourists  who 
remember  the  soft  and  smihng  beauty 
of  the  "  Garden  of  England  "  in  summer-time 
can  picture  to  themselves  the  gloomy  sight  it 
presents  on  a  winter's  niglit  when  a  sou'- 
western  gale  is  raging.  Between  Freshwater 
Bay  and  St.  Catherine's  Point  lies  a  long  and 
desolate  stretch  of  coast,  broken  only  by  a 
few  small  villages  nestled  between  the  downs 
and  the  sea.  And  as  the  tourist  takes  the 
coach  from  Blackgang  to  Freshwater  he  will 
see,  if  he  be  observant,  many  odd-looking 
masses  projecting  from  the  water,  and  he 
will  be  told  on  enquiry  that  they  are  remains 
of  some  of  the  ships  which,  regularly  as 
mnter  comes  round,  find  an  untimely  end 
on  this  inhospitable  shore. 

It  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  clouds  which  haunt  the 
downs  of  the  island,  and  at  times  seem  to 
dip  down  into  the  water,  were  gathering 
fast,  when  the  coastguard  officer,  who  lives 
in  the  desolate  row  of  white-washed  cottages 
laiown  as  Atherfield  station,  looked  out  at 
sea,  and  saw,  through  the  thick  fog,  that  a 
fine  full-rigged  ship  was  running  right  on 
the  dangerous  ledge,  with  all  sails  set. 

The  days  are  happily  past  when  such  a 
sight  gladdened  all  who  saw  it.  The 
islanders  no  longer  tie  lanterns  to  their 
horses'  tails  and  drive  them  up  and  down 
the  uneven  gromid  by  the  shore  to  delude 
sailors  into  the  belief  that  a  ship  is 
riding  on  the  waves,  and  thus  tempt  vessels 
ashore  to  furnish  them  with  plunder. 
Island  mothers  no  longer  teach  their 
children  to  add  to  their  evening  prayers  the 
petition,  "  Please  God  send  a  ship  ashore 
'fore  mornin'  "  ;  for  the  men  of  that  coast 
are  now  as  ready  to  venture  their  own  lives 
to  save  others  as  once  they  were  eager  to 
gain  the  spoils  of  wreckage,  heedless  of  the 
cruel  loss  of  hfe. 

So  the  coastguard  did  his  utmost  to  warn 
the  approaching  vessel  of  its  peril,  but  his 
warnings  were  useless.  And  when  the  fog 
lifted  and  the  master  saw  too  late  the  line  of 
coast,  and  knew  the  danger  of  his  position, 
all  his  efforts  to  haul  his  vessel  off  were  in 
vain,  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  Sirenia  was 
hard  and  fast  aground  on  the  western  end  of 
the  reef  over  which  the  sea  was  now  breaking 
violently. 

A  signal  was  at  once  run  up  for  a  tug,  but 
there  were  no  tugs  nearer  than  Portsmouth 


or  Cowes,  and  as  it  is  many  miles  from 
Atherfield  to  any  telegraph  station  none 
could  be  obtained  for  some  hours.  The 
captain,  therefore,  signalled  for  a  lifeboat  to 
be  sent,  and  a  message  was  at  once  dis- 
patched to  the  nearest  station,  while  tlie 
coastguard  officer,  who  has  often  rendered 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  vessels  in  distress, 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  help  this  one 
by  getting  out  the  rocket  apparatus  and 
endeavouring  by  its  means  to  estabhsh 
communication  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore. 

One  after  another  three  rockets  were  sent 
on  their  way  to  the  Sirenia,  but  though  they 
were  well  directed,  the  line  was  too  short,  or 
the  distance  between  the  vessel  and  the 
shore  too  great,  for  they  all  failed  to  reach 
it,  and  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  aiding  her  crew  but  by  the  lifeboats. 
And  then  began  those  gallant  services,  those 
splendid  and  long- sustained  efforts  of  pluck 
and  endurance,  which  will  be  remembered  so 


long  as 


In  our  rough  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory. 


Although  so  many  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  off  Atherfield  there  is  no  lifeboat 
station  there,  probably  because  there  is  no 
convenient  spot  for  keeping  or  launching  a 
boat,  as  the  cliff'  is  high  and  steep,  and  there 
is  no  road  to  the  beach  fit  for  anything  but 
a  goat  to  travel  by.  But  within  about 
three  miles  there  is  a  lifeboat  stationed  at 
the  little  village  of  Brighstone,  where  the 
thatched  roofs  and  flower-cumbered  cottages 
cluster  round  the  church  where  good  Bishop 
Ken  once  ministered  ;  and  another  is  at 
Brooke,  a  picturesque  village  farther  to  the 
westward,  where  the  remains  of  a  fossil 
forest  tell  of  prehistoric  times,  and  where 
British  tumuli  and  Roman  fortifications  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  downs. 

No  time  was  lost  at  Brighstone  when  the 
mounted  messenger  from  Atherfield  reached 
it  with  the  summons  for  aid  to  the  distressed 
vessel.  The  signals  went  up,  the  boat  was 
manned  with  all  speed,  and  was  soon  making 
for  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  But  the  seas 
were  now  breaking  heavily  over  the  ship, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  get  alongside  her.  At  length  tlie 
boat  was  brought  under  her  bows,  a  line  was 
got  on  board,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that 
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there  were  women  and  children  on  the  vessel, 
the  captain's  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  and  his 
three  children,  who  were  between  the  ages 
of  five  years  and  eighteen  months.  The 
children  and  a  yoimg  apprentice  were  lowered 
from  the  Slrenia's  bowsprit  in  bags,  and  the 
others  by  lines,  but  the  difficulties  were  so 
great  that  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
they  were  all  safely  on  board.  Great  waves 
broke  over  the  boat,  and  the  children  were 
washing  about  in  the  water,  so  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  them  ashore  as  quickly  as 
possible  lest  the  exposure  should  be  fatal  to 
them,  and  to  return  for  the  crew  at  low 
water.  The  boat,  therefore,  made  for  the 
shore,  and  safely  landed  her  passengers,  who 
were  drenched  to  the  skin,  almost  numbed 
■n-ith  the  bitter  cold,  and  sorely  in  need  of 
the  kindness  and  comfort  they  found  at  the 
coastguard  station. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  launch  the  boat 
again,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  her 
to  sea  without  the  aid  ot  her  carriages,  which 
were  left  at  Brighstone,  several  miles  off.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  for  them,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  get 
them  to  the  spot,  as  they  are  very  hea\'y  and 
require  several  horses  to  drag  them.  They 
had  first  to  be  brought  a  long  distance  on  a 
very  bad  road,  then  across  several  fields, 
heavy  through  the  recent  rains,  and  last  and 
worst  of  all  they  had  to  be  lowered  by  hand- 
labour  down  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  high. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  before  these 
■boat  carriages  reached  Atherfield,  and  no 
words  can  adequately  describe  the  incredible 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  before 
they  were  safely  guided  down  the  cliff"  and 
on  to  the  beach.  Even  by  daylight  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  descend  the  face 
of  this  cliff',  but  on  a  pitchy-dark  and  rainy 
night,  Avith  only  a  few  lanterns  dimly  burn- 
ing, and  a  wild  Avind  blowing  furiously  on 
the  shore,  the  work  of  getting  these  heavy, 
lumbering  vehicles  down  was  difficult  in  the 
extreme. 

But  there  were  many  willing  helpers,  and 
by  one  o'clock  the  boat  was  placed  on  the 
carriages  and  ready  to  set  out  to  sea  again. 
Foremost  among  those  who  so  cheerfully 
assisted  in  launching  her  was  Munt,  the  ill- 
fated  coxswain,  and  it  was  he  who  controlled 
and  directed  most  of  the  operations.  A 
furious  sea  was  now  rolling  in  on  the  beach, 
and  by  the  glare  of  the  blue  lights  which  were 
burnt  from  time  to  time  on  board  the  ship, 
those  on  shore  could  see  the  great  Avaves 
running    alongside    her,    and    breaking    in 


patches  of  white  foam  on  the  cruel  rocks 
right  under  her  bows. 

But  the  crew  of  the  Worcester  Cadet, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  dangers  of  their  pre- 
vious trip,  were  only  too  ready  to  man  her 
again,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  on  its 
carriages,  it  was  run  doAvn  to  the  beach  and 
left  the  shore  with  a  stirring  cheer.  And 
then  ensued  a  long  and  anxious  time  of 
suspense  for  the  watchers  on  the  beach.  The 
ship  Avas  only  aboiit  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  shore,  and  yet  the  boat  was  absent  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  "  Where  was  she  ?  " 
and  "  What  had  become  of  her?  "  were  the 
questions  constantly  asked  ashore,  but  at 
last  a  dim,  dark  object  was  discovered  in  the 
distance. 

"It  is  the  boat!"  cried  some,  whilst 
others  said,  "  No,  it  is  only  the  rocks  begin- 
ning to  show  at  low  water,  for  it  seems  to 
get  no  nearer  to  the  coast." 

At  last,  through  the  thick  darkness  a  feeble 
cry  was  heard,  and  the  outline  of  the  boat 
could  be  made  out  as  the  great  waves  that 
were  rolling  in  slowly  washed  her  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surf-beaten  shore.  "  But  why 
did  she  come  so  sloAvly  ?  "  and  "Why  did 
she  come  broadside  on  to  the  sea  ?  "  asked 
the  anxious  Avatchers  on  the  beach,  who 
knew  the  islanders'  way  of  taking  the  shore 
by  rowing  boldly  in  on  the  surf. 

Still  on  she  came,  not  like  a  boat  whose 
creAv  were  roAviug  straight  for  shore,  but 
rather  like  some  derelict  Avreck,  left  rudder- 
less at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  waA'es.  And 
then  many  ready  helpers  ran  down  into  the 
surf,  fastened  the  rope  to  her  bows,  and 
hauled  her  up  on  the  strand.  But  to  their 
astonishment,  the  life-boat  crew  Avho  had  left 
the  shore  so  cheerily  did  not  leap  out  of  the 
boat  and  begin  to  talk  of  their  venture. 
Speechless,  exliausted,  and  weU-nigh  inani- 
mate, they  tumbled  helplessly  out,  falling 
feebly  into  the  water,  and  only  saved  from 
droAvning  by  the  coastguardsmen  and  the 
other  kindly  helpers  who  gathered  round 
them. 

Of  the  many  Avho  came  thus  ashore  scarce 
one  could  stand  alone,  much  less  walk  by 
himself  up  the  cliff,  so  prostrated  were  they 
by  their  exertions,  and  by  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  their  expedition.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully they  were  carried  or  helped  up  the 
cliff'  in  the  darkness,  AAdtli  the  rain  beating 
upon  them,  and  taken  to  the  coastguard 
station,  Avhere  the  poor  fellows,  drenched  and 
half  perished,  found  warmth  and  comfort 
and  the  kindliest  of  AA'elcomes. 

MeanAvhile,  on  the  beach  beloAV,  their  boat 
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was  beiniif  hauled  hiijiier  out  of  tlio  surf 
and  it  was  not  till  then  that  a  man  was  found 
to  be  clinging  to  her  life-lines,  almost  dead 
but  still  breathing  ;  and  a  few  moments  later 
on,  the  dead  body  of  the  gallant  coxswain 
^lunt  was  carried  ashore  by  a  heavy  wave, 
almost  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  he  had  steered 
so  often  and  so  well. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  those  on  the 
beach  to  restore  animation  to  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
attempts  to  revive  them  were  given  up  as 
hopeless  ;  but  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  in 
March,  with  the  thermometer  but  little  above 
freezhig  point,  when  there  are  no  appliances 
at  hand,  and  when  no  warmth  can  be 
obtained,  there  can  be  but  small  chance  of 
the  most  devoted  care  and  attention  prb\dng 
successful  in  saving  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  been  under  water. 

It  was  a  weird  picture,  that  midnight 
scene  on  the  bleak  shore  of  Atherfield,  and 
one  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  it.  Kound  the  lifeless  bodies  were 
little  groups  of  men  chating  the  chilled  limbs 
and  striving  patiently  to  restore  respiration, 
or  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had 
been  bruised  and  crushed  by  being  dashed 
against  the  boat.  The  wild  wind  that  blew 
so  violently,  the  driving  rain,  and  the  cease- 
less sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  darkness 
that  was  only  pierced  by  the  flickering  light 
of  a  single  lantern,  all  combined  to  lend  a 
sense  of  desolation  that  was  overwhelming. 

At  first  the  survivors  of  the  disastrous 
voyage  were  in  no  state  for  questionings, 
but  by  degrees,  as  they  re\dved,  the  true 
story  leaked  out.  They  had  safely  reached 
the  vessel,  and  had  succeeded  in  taking 
thirteen  of  her  crew  on  board,  and  they  had 
just  cut  their  painter  preparatory  to  coming 
ashore  again  when  a  great  wave  struck  the 
boat  as  she  lay  broadside  on  to  the  sea  and 
capsized  her,  washing  every  man  on  board 
into  the  water  save  two  of  the  crew.  Con- 
sidering the  number  on  board,  it  seems 
astonishing  that  so  many  were  able  to 
scramble  back  again  into  the  lifeboat,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  heroic 
exertions  of  those  who  first  regained  the 
boat,  many  more  must  have  been  drowned. 

When  the  survivors  were  counted,  it 
appeared  that  besides  the  poor  coxswain  of 
the  Worcester  Cadet  and  the  seaman  from  the 
Sirenia,  who  was  foimd  entangled  in  the 
life-lines,  there  were  two  more  men  missing, 
one  a  poor  young  apprentice  of  the  ship, 
who  was  on  his  first  voyage,  and  the  other 
the  second  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat. 


To  show  the  force  of  the  waves  with 
whicli  so  many  bravo  fellows  fought  for 
their  lives  that  stormy  night,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  although  when  the  last- 
named  man — Cotton — was  last  seen  by  his 
comrades,  ho  was  completely  clothed,  and 
wore  his  cork  jacket  above  his  ordinary  warm 
garments,  yet  when  his  lifeless  body  was 
picked  up  on  the  beacli  next  day  it  was 
utterly  unclothed,  save  for  one  boot,  every 
fragment  of  his  clothes  having  been  washed 
off  by  the  waves. 

When  the  boat  capsized  nearly  all  the 
oars  were  washed  out  of  her  or  broken, 
and  when  she  came  ashore,  manned,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  crew  more  dead  than  alive, 
only  two  oars  were  being  feebly  pulled,  and 
tliose  two  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
life -boat. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  crew  that  had 
put  forth  that  night  bravely  imperilling  their 
own  lives  in  the  hope  of  saving  others.  A 
message  had  reached  Brooke  in  the  evening 
that  the  lifeboat  stationed  there  was  needed, 
and  the  Brooke  men  proved  as  ready  and 
willing  as  were  their  neighbours  of  Brigh- 
stone  to  muster  at  the  sound  of  the  signal- 
gun  and  get  their  horses  ready  to  start. 
But,  eager  and  willing  as  they  were,  there 
Avas  a  long  delay  before  they  could  set  oft",  as 
the  first  message  was  not  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  authenticated,  and  the  boat  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  till  a  proper  requisi- 
tion reached  those  in  charge  of  the  station. 
It  was,  therefore,  eleven  at  night  before  the 
boat — a  new  one — was  launched,  after  one 
unsuccessful  attempt,  in  which  two  of  the 
men  were  so  much  hurt  that  they  were  un- 
able to  go  out,  their  places  being  taken  by 
three  volunteers  from  the  coastguards. 

It  was  a  hard  pull,  for  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  sea  was  terrific  ;  but  the  six  miles 
that  lay  between  Brooke  and  the  wreck  had 
been  traversed,  and  the  vessel  was  all  but 
reached,  when  a  tremendous  sea  "  suddenly 
broke  upon  the  boat  like  a  hill,"  as  the  cox- 
swain put  it,  and  the  second  coxswain, 
Eeuben  Cooper,  with  two  more  of  the  men, 
were  washed  out  of  the  boat,  while  the 
coxswain  himself  was  dashed  half  over  the 
gunwale  and  the  boat  filled  witli  the  water. 
The  self-acting  valves  soon  discharged  the 
water  they  had  shipped,  and  two  of  the  men 
managed  to  clamber  into  their  places,  but 
poor  Cooper  failed  to  reach  the  boat,  and 
drifted  farther  and  fartlier  from  her,  carried 
by  the  tide  towards  the  westward  in  the 
thick  darkness.  From  time  to  time  his 
comrades  could  hear  his  cries  as  the  wild 
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sea  bore  him  from  them,  and  they  shouted 
in  reply  as  long  as  they  could  hear  his  voice 
m  the  noise  of  the  storm,  but  one  enormous 
wave  was  seen  to  break  in  the  direction 
whence  his  cries  had  come,  and  after  that 
they  were  heard  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  Sirenia  anxious  eyes 
were  watching  the  stern  battle  those  who 
came  to  save  them  were  waging  with  the 
winds  and  Avaves,  and  listening  to  the  agonis- 
ing shouts  of  the  gallant  fellow  who  was 
drifting  hopelessly  away  from  those  who 
strove  in  vain  to  rescue  him.  For  a  moment, 
in  the  anxious  search  for  him,  the  Hfeboat 
brought  up  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the 
Sirenia  over  which  the  waves  were  breaking 
high. 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  taken  off  ?  "  shouted 
the  coxswain  to  the  captain,  seeing  that  it 
would  be  easy  now  to  take  the  crew  of  the 
wi'eck  on  board. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  captain  from  the  fore- 
castle head  where  he  and  his  men  were 
crowded.  "  Yes,  but  there  is  a  man  in  the 
water,  we  can  stop  awhile,"  and  the  boat  set 
off  once  more  in  search  of  the  missing  man, 
while  the  captain  got  some  blue  lights  from 
below  and  tried  by  burning  them  to  lighten 
the  thick  darkness  that  made  the  search  so 
hopeless. 

But  from  the  moment  when  the  great  sea 
broke  on  the  lifeboat  his  comrades  never 
caught  sight  of  poor  Cooper,  and  slowly  did 
they  at  last  reahse  that  he  had  found,  close 
to  his  native  shore,  the  death  he  had  so 
gallantly  striven  to  save  strangers  from. 

When  the  search  was  finally  abandoned 
the  sea  was  rolling  so  high  on  both  sides  of 
the  wreck  that  the  men  were  forced  to  pull 
their  boat  into  smoother  water,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  a  great  sea,  even  worse 
than  the  last,  overwhelmed  them,  filling  the 
boat  and  driving  her  astern.  Although  the 
lifeboat  behaved  splendidly,  freeing  herself 
at  once  of  the  water,  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  where  they  were,  as  the  cross  sea  on 
the  reef  ran  so  high.  They  therefore  pulled 
to  the  eastward  and  anchored,  waiting  for 
day  ;  but  the  bitter  cold  they  felt  when  the 
exertion  of  rowing  was  over  tried  them 
acutely  ;  they  were  wet  through  from  the 
waves  that  broke  ceaselessly  over  them,  and 
when  daylight  broke  at  last  it  found  them 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  half  perished,  but  daunt- 
Icssly  determined  to  do  their  duty  as  long  as 
they  had  strength  left  to  pull. 

On  shore  the  eager  watchers  saw  with  the 


liveliest  interest  that  the  Brooke  men  were 
once  more  on  their  way  to  the  wreck. 

"  Go  back,  lads!  go  back  !  You'll  never 
do  it !  "  they  shouted  from  the  beach. 

But  they  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  •  On  went  the 
boat,  the  men  rowing  steadily  for  the  wreck 
across  the  reef,  where  the  sea  still  raged 
terribly,  and  the  crew  on  the  wreck,  seeing 
her  come,  felt  that  they  were  sixre  to  be  taken 
oft'  at  once.  But  the  gallant  crew  of  the  life- 
boat had  been  too  sorely  tried  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  long  night  and  the  privations 
they  had  suffered  so  bravely,  and  they  soon 
fomid  that  they  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
be  of  any  use.  They  saw  that  the  Brighstone 
boat  was  ready  to  put  off  again,  and  feeling 
that  unless  they  found  some  shelter  soon 
some  of  them  must  succumb,  they  hoisted 
their  sail  and  made  for  Brooke. 

Wlien  it  was  low  tide  again,  twelve  hours 
later,  the  Brighstone  boat  prepared  for  her 
third  trip  to  the  wreck.  But  as  some  of  the 
survivors  of  her  crew  were  still  too  ill  for  the 
expedition,  though  all  who  were  sufficiently 
recovered  were  eager  to  set  out  again,  volun- 
teers were  called  for  to  fill  the  empty  places, 
and  so  many  offered  themselves  in  spite  of 
the  disasters  which  had  attended  the  former 
attempt  to  reach  the  Sirenia,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  choose  among  them.  On  this  occasion 
all  went  well,  and  the  crew  was  at  last  safely 
taken  off  from  the  bows  of  the  wrecked 
vessel  and  brought  ashore.  Thus  ended  the 
splendid  services  of  these  courageous  and 
persevering  men,  who  have  "  added  lustre  to 
the  annals  of  the  mstitution,"  as  Admiral 
Ward,  the  inspector  under  whose  auspices 
the  Island  branch  was  established,  has  said, 
in  expressing  his  deep  admiration  of  their 
brave  conduct  and  their  pluck  and  humanity, 
and  his  condolences  with  the  friends  of  those 
who  so  nobly  perished  in  their  glorious 
work. 

The  present  inspectors  in  their  report 
highly  commend  the  coolness,  judgment,  and 
good  seamanship  of  these  men,  and  specially 
dwell  on  the  courage  and  grand  spirit  dis- 
played by  those  who  were  willing  to  go  out 
a  third  time  after  losing  their  leaders,  and 
on  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  perseve- 
rance shown  by  all  concerned,  both  in  the 
boats  and  on  the  shore. 

The  tale  is  a  simple  one  of  duty,  gladly 
undertaken  and  nobly  fulfilled,  but  as  long 
as  such  tales  can  be  told  of  Old  England's 
sons  we  need  have  little  fear  that  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  is  dead. 


IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  THE  WOOD." 
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.     found  it  ill  the  flelrls  of  the  wooil." — Psalm  cxxxii.  6. 


EVERY  season  of  the  year  has  its  own 
special  beauty  among  the  woodlands, 
from  the  days  of  ripe  and  golden  splendour 
in  autumn,  on  through  the  dark  and  dreary 
time  of  fog,  storm,  and  wintry  snow,  up  to 
the  happy  hour  when  Mother  Earth  wakes 
from  her  long  sleep.  The  breath  of  the  glad 
springtide  steals  softly  over  hill  and  valley, 
bids  the  flowers  and  buds  unfold,  and  tells 
of  the  future  abundance,  bloom,  and  bright- 
ness of  summer.  Swiftly  the  woods  become 
full  of  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  high  tide  of 
summer  ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
that  beauty  perfect  ;  colour,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  light  crown  the  whole  picture 
with  such  a  gracious  sense  of  life,  that  one's 
whole  being  is  stirred  to  the  depths.  The 
air  full  of  music,  the  blue  sky,  the  rolling 
cloud  ;  the  shadows  flying  over  hill,  valley, 


and  plain ;  the  wind  speeding  on  its  way 
across  the  fields  of  wheat,  straying  with 
happy  murmur  among  the  lofty  trees,  or 
stealing  through  hedgerows  and  along  by- 
paths of  leafy  shade — all  unite  in  the  great 
song  of  gladness  to  Him  who  once  said  : 
"  Cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night,  shall  never  cease." 

Nowhere  in  England  is  the  joyous  radiance 
and  varied  beauty  of  woodland  scenery  to  be 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Hamp- 
shire; the  county  of  swift  and  clear  streams, 
heathy  downs,  rich  meadows,  and  winding 
lanes.  It  is  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine,  breezy 
morning,  the  wind  from  the  South,  and  we 
are  standing  on  one  of  the  chalky  ridges  of 
high  land  which  cross  the  Winchester 
country  in  all  directions.  Far  away  down 
the  hillside  and  through  the  winding  valley 
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runs  the  broad,  dusty,  old  coach  road,  here 
and  there  hidden  by  chimps  of  trees  and 
broken  copse,  now  in  deep  shadow,  and 
now  again,  "  as  it  mounts  the  slope,"  touched 
with  bright  sunshine,  and  then  fading  iuto 
the  blue  of  the  distant  horizon.  Away  to 
the  left  runs  a  zig-zag,  broken,  stony  path 
that  in  a  few  minutes  will  bring  us  into 
a  thick  wood,  and  we  step  from  bright  sun- 
shine into  cool,  green  shade  that  for  a 
moment  seems  almost  cold.  We  are  in  a 
green,  grassy  road  between  lofty  hedges  of 
hazel,  and  on  all  sides  beyond  the  hazel 
tower  up  the  leafy  boughs  of  oak,  beech, 
horse  chestnut,  and  that  "  Lady  of  the 
Woods  " — the  silver  birch.  So  dense  is  the 
woodland  in  many  places  that  the  branches 
meet  over  head,  and  not  a  glimpse  can  be 
had  of  the  blue  sky,  though  we  can  easily 
catch  a  glimpse  of  fierce  sunlight  on  the 
broad  mass  of  some  giant  beech.  The  path 
winds  again  and  again,  and  is  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  other  winding  and  green  paths, 
among  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  lose  one's 
way.  But  now  it  suddenly  ends,  and  we 
come  out  into  an  open  glade,  and  pass  at 
once  into  the  land  of  floAvers.  The  under- 
wood has  been  thinned  away,  some  trees 
are  cut  down  and  now  lying  along  amidst 
the  tall  grass,  bracken,  and  heath,  with  all 
the  glory  of  crown,  branches,  and  leafy 
splendour  reft  away,  maimed,  and  desolate. 
But  many  of  the  broken,  shattered  trunks 
are  covered  with  moss  and  grey  lichen,  as 
if  daintily  wrapped  up  in  their  day  of 
trouble,  and  half  hidden  among  the  flowers, 
every  blade,  leaf,  floweret,  and  petal  telling 
of  new  hope  and  life.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  open  spaces  among  the  trees,  you 
will  see  great  clumps  of  bramble  which, 
after  years  in  the  shade,  suddenly,  in  the 
blaze  of  sunshine,  have  shot  up  with  wild 
luxuriance  rovmd  the  trunk  of  a  stunted 
oak,  and  threaten  to  invade  the  lower 
branches.  Here,  too,  are  some  scattered 
bushes  of  hawthorn,  the  snowy  bloom  of 
which  has  all  faUen  in  showers  over  the 
mossy  tm-f,  and  left  clusters  of  green  berries 
to  grow  red  and  feed  many  a  starving  finch 
in  wintry  days  to  come.  And  here,  above 
all,  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  bi-amble,  a 
dog-rose  has  made  its  way  up  through  the 
tangle,  and  put  forth  a  couple  of  pink  buds — 
just  temptingly  beyond  reach — that  sweetest 
of  all  sweet  blossom,  the  first  rose  of  June. 
Close  by  hang  down  sprays  of  yellow  and 
pink  honeysuckle,  about  which  many  bees 
are  hard  at  work,  having  been  out  since  six 
this    morning,    and    already    made    many 


journeys  to  and  from  the  hive.  They  dishke 
the  tangle  of  the  long  grass,  and  pass  over  the 
smaller  flowers  that  spring  up  among  the 
moss  and  fairly  carpet  the  whole  sward  with 
a  pattern  of  glowing  colour,  and  much  prefer 
the  open  fields  of  clover  and  lucerne.  It 
is  the  quiet  humble-bee,  with  the  bar  of 
tawny  gold  across  his  back,  that  labours  on 
so  patiently  in  the  tiny  undergrowth,  and 
you  may  count  half-a-dozen  of  them  within 
a  few  yards  of  us.  He  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  busiest  of  all  his  tribe,  cares  little  for 
wind  or  rain,  and  after  a  long  day's  toil  is 
content  to  wend  his  way  dreamily  home  to 
his  nest  under  the  roots  of  the  rough,  mossy 
grass,  a  mere  scrap  of  a  tunnel  in  the  sandy 
earth.  Hard  by  on  that  httle  mound,  once 
a  molehill,  has  sprung  up  a  whole  cluster 
of  the  wild  scabious,  with  its  sweet,  smmy 
flowers  of  pink  and  lilac,  on  one  of  which 
is  perched  a  tiny  butterfly,  his  wings  of 
azure  blue  opening  and  shutting  in  the  very 
eye  of  the  sun,  after  a  hearty  feast  of  the 
daintiest  honey.  On  the  very  next  flower  are 
a  couple  of  yellow  and  brown  Skippers,  and  a 
fairy-like  Fritillary  with  under-wmgs  of  dark 
amber  sprinkled  with  shiny  dots  of  silver. 
As  we  watch  them,  presently  there  darts 
swiftly  by  a  dragon  fly,  with  gauzy  -wangs 
that  gleam  in  the  sunlight  as  he  hurries 
away,  and  in  a  moment  is  out  of  sight. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  strolled  across  the  glade 
and  take  another  and  narrower  green  road, 
which  carries  us  over  a  slope  down  towards 
the  valley.  Here,  again,  the  wood  becomes 
thicker,  the  shadows  across  the  path  seem 
black  after  the  glare  of  the  simshine,  and 
the  cool  shade  is  doubly  welcome.  So  thick 
and  soft  is  the  mossy  turf  that  not  a  step 
can  be  heard,  and  the  whole  air  is  full  of 
music.  Finches  of  all  kinds,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  robins,  and  white-throats,  with 
here  and  there  a  warbler  and  a  yellow- 
hammer,  make  up  a  chorus  of  full  and 
joyous  harmony  to  which  no  heart  can  be 
dead. 

Stay  for  a  moment  under  the  deep  shade  of 
this  giant  old  yew  tree — that  has  weathered 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  winters — and 
listen  to  the  full  tide  of  song.  Presently 
there  comes  a  lull,  and  then  high  above  the 
din  of  sweet  sounds  you  Avill  hear  afar  off 
the  thin,  long-drawn,  keen  note  of  the  eager 
nightingale.  He  is  calling  to  his  rivals,  and 
bidding  them,  if  they  can,  say  sweeter  and 
happier  things  to  their  mates  than  he  is 
saying  to  his  bride  in  her  cosy  nest  hidden 
away  among  the  thicket  of  bramble.  Rapid 
and  more   rapid    grows    his    love-song    of 
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•'To  the  dusty  high  road.' 


passionate  joy,  fuller  and  more  full  of  liquid 
melody,  and  ending  at  last  in  a  crowd  of  low, 
soft,  notes  of  melancholy  and  tender  sweet- 
ness that  die  upon  the  ear  like  silver  rain. 
It  seems  as  if  he  could  never  weary  of 
singing,  nor  we  of  listening.  But  besides 
all  this  wondrous  flood  of  melody,  and 
besides  the  shrill  calling  of  rival  musicians, 
the  whole  wood,  the  whole  depth  of  summer 
an-  that  fills  and  floods  every  dainty  nook, 
seems  full  of  that  strange  crowd  of 
mysterious  sound  that  scarcely  breaks  the 
golden  silence.  It  is  as  the  mingled 
miu-mur  of  ten  thousand  unseen  tiniest 
wings,  the  unfolding  of  leaf  and  bud,  the 
faint  whisper  of  trembling  leaves  ;  it  is  in 
the  passing  of  the  soft  breath  of  air,  in  the 
hedge,  among  the  tall  tree-tops ;  in  the 
shade  and  in  the  sun ;  down  among  the 
tufts  of  flowers  and  tangled  grass — the 
sound  of  joyous  summer-tide  m  all  its  soft 
strength  and  beauty.  It  has  echoed  through 
the  heart  of  the  green  woods  with  unbroken 
softness  since  the  far-off  days  of  the  first 
summer  in  Paradise,  when  He  who  created 
all  beauty  and  delight  declared  His  work  to 
be  very  good. 

But  now  we  have  again  wandered  on  by 


the  winding  road,  among  the  green  hazel 
and  silver  birch,  into  another  brake  at  the 
edge  of  Black  Wood,  and  are  close  to  the 
white  and  dusty  high  road.  Let  us  cross  it, 
and  opening  a  wicket-gate  in  the  opposite 
paling,  pass  on  into  the  leafy  shade  of  a  long 
avenue  of  noble  beeches,  of  far  loftier  and 
grander  growth  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  runs  away  for  a  mile  or  more  across  the 
slope  down  mto  a  valley  of  open  lawn, 
towards  the  princely  mansion  of  a  famous 
earl,  once  Governor-General  of  India,  by 
whose  courtesy  we  may  stroll  where  we  will, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  disturb  the  pheasants, 
who  are  here  by  the  hundred  busily  feeding 
among  the  underwood.  The  giant  beeches 
on  either  side  of  us  tower  up  into  the 
summer  air  to  a  height  of  two  or  even  three 
hundred  feet,  meeting  overhead  and  forming 
a  leafy  arch  like  the  grand  aislj  of  a 
cathedral.  The  sturdy,  broad,  smooth 
trmiks  have  been  carefully  trimmed  and 
cleared  of  irregular  branches,  and  have 
about  them  an  air  of  massive  strength  that 
seems  to  defy  the  inroads  of  age  and  decay. 
On  many  a  one  you  may  trace  even  yet  the 
initials  of  men  and  women — now  long  since 
past  and  forgotten — cut  a  century  ago,  iu 
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the  days  of  youth  and  strength.  Some  few 
are  plain  enough  still,  after  the  wintry 
storms  of  many  a  by-gone  year  ;  some 
covered  up  and  hidden  under  patches  of  grey 
lichen,  and  others  transfigured  and  twisted 
out  of  all  shape  into  mere  blotches  of 
unknown  and  undecipherable  meaning. 
Meanwhile  the  mighty  trees  and  the  solemn 
shadows  remain  as  if  never  to  fade. 

Look  down  the  long  vista  and  watch  the 
mingled  beauty  of  light  and  shadow  as  they 
fall  at  broken  intervals  across  the  broad, 
smooth  road  of  last  year's  tawny  leaves. 
Far  away  in  the  distance,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  road,  the  tall  archway  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  gleam  of  light 
into  the  summer  air  beyond  ;  yet  if  you 
have  good  eyes,  across  that  one  tiny  pane  of 
hght  you  may  see  a  white  cloud  sail  across 
the  blue  sky  and  pass  into  the  shadow 
beyond.  And  still  the  music  of  the  woods 
is  with  us,  stUl  the  snatches  of  golden 
silence,  and  still  the  beauty  of  summer. 
We  wander  on  for  some  hundreds  of  yards 
down   the   fairy   aisle   of  the   temple,   and 


presently  come  to  a  second  avenue  running 
at  right  angles  to  our  o^\^l,  if  possible  still 
more  full  of  strange  and  subtle  beauty. 
Here  the  trees  are  of  noble  and  lofty  height, 
overshadowing  a  tangled  thicket,  where 
the  woodman's  axe  has  never  come,  and 
leafy  branch  and  graceful  bough  have  been 
left  to  grow  at  their  own  sweet  wUl.  The 
arch  is  less  perfect  and  the  lines  of  beauty 
more  broken,  the  perspective  less  clear,  the 
dim  and  sombre  shadows  of  the  beech  have 
given  way  to  a  more  tangled  roof  of  glowing, 
cool  green  leaves,  woven,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  changing  motion  of  branch,  and  blossom, 
and  waving  spray.  One  charm,  too,  it  has, 
all  its  owTi — of  unrivalled  and  dainty  excel- 
lence, being  full  of  the  fragrance  of  countless 
clusters  of  yellow,  honey-laden  blossoms, 
and  the  murmur  of  innumerable  bees. 

As  noontide  draws  on  the  morning  breeze 
has  died  away,  the  heat  grows  sultry,  and 
one  is  glad  to  rest  awhile  on  a  wayside  seat 
and  listen  to  the  happy  sounds  of  life  and 
sunshine  that  float  upon  the  summer  air, 
and  fill  the  heart  with  peace. 


"Where  the  wooilman's  axe  has  uever  come." 


ONLY   A   LITTLE    THIEF! 

TTTE'D  passed  our  eve  in  cosy  hall,  enlivened  by  a  flow  of  speech 
Vt       About  "men  levelled  with  the  brutes,"  and  "  masses  lapsedbeyond  our  reach." 
We'd  cheered  the  self-praise  of  a  duke — the  boimties  of  a  banker's  son. 
While  bishops  stood  and  told  the  Lord  how  few  would  do  as  such  had  done  ! 

And  then  we  sought  the  clammy  streets — a  dull  mist  drizzling  into  rain, 

And  on  a  platform's  dreary  reach,  we  watched  for  our  belated  train, 

When  lo  ! — a  bustle  close  beside — a  sound  of  trouble  in  the  noise, 

A  woman's  sob  !     And  what  is  wrong  ?     Policeman  grasps  two  wretched  boys  ! 

And  such  a  sorry  sight  they  were  !     So  undergrown,  so  coarse,  so  lean. 

Such  ill-formed  limbs,  such  shuffling  gait,  their  faces  both  so  pinched  and  mean ; 

The  least  had  lost  an  eye — and  peered  out  piteous  with  the  other  one — 

Too  small,  too  young  for  Law  to  seize — had  he  but  been  a  rich  man's  son  ! 

Lean  fingers  clutching  threadbare  shawl,  an  anxious  mother  luriced  behind, 
Her  hands  worn  out  with  ill-paid  toil,  until  too  weary  to  be  kind  ; 
A  woman  who  could  slave  and  starve — yet  could  not  clothe  her  little  lad, 
Nor  spare  an  hour — nor  scarce  a  thought — to  check  his  going  to  the  bad  1 

And  one  or  two  rough  working  men, — who  spoke  aside  in  tmder tones. 
Snubbed  by  the  Guardian  of  the  Peace,  and  whispering  of  "  skin  and  bones," 
Telling  each  other  of  the  deeds  the  Law  declared  the  boys  had  done — 
Growling  that  negligence  and  want  breed  crimes  "  which  young  swells  do  for  fun  I " 

And  one  of  these,  without  a  word,  went  off  somewhere  and  bought  a  pie, 
And  slipped  it  in  the  skinny  hand  of  the  poor  child  without  the  eye, 
Who  turned  towards  the  taller  boy — and  tore  apart  this  gift  he  had. 
And  gave  his  chum  the  bigger  bit ! — this  laddie  going  to  the  bad ! 

'Twas  done  straight  off — without  a  thought — he  did  not  pause  to  taste  it  first, 
He  did  not  look  this  side  and  that — and  carefully  break  off  the  worst ! — 
He  did  not  eat  till  he  was  full,  and  then  bestow  the  crumbs  which  dropped. 
(0  if  he'd  fed  till  satisfied  !  I  wonder  when  he  would  have  stopped  ?) 

He  did  not  know  his  impulse  good — he  took  no  unction  to  his  heart, 
'Twas  but  the  right  and  proper  thing  that  every  pal  should  have  his  part, 
Yet  still  it  seemed  to  us  that  One  smiled  on  him  in  the  dreary  night, 
The  little  thief's  kind  act  may  stand  recorded  with  the  widow's  mite  ! 

Our  train  whirled  off — we  know  no  more — but  crowding  tears  our  eyes  would  fill, 
To  think  that  one  could  love  so  much,  whom  all  the  world  had  used  so  ill! — 
Our  hearts  were  very  sore  for  him — yet  might  they  well  far  sadder  be 
For  those  who  snatch,  in  lust  for  gold,  at  all  the  rights  of  such  as  he  1 

0  laddie  of  Black  Country  slums — perchance  too  low  to  ever  rise 
Out  of  your  mud  to  aught,  except  your  loving  Father's  cleansing  skies, 
You  seemed  to  us  God's  question  put  to  all  with  much  to  hold  and  spare — 
"  Owe  you  as  little  to  your  kind  '? — and  are  your  hands  as  quick  to  share  ?  " 
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LIFE'S   LONG  BATTLE   WON. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT, 

Author  of  "Occupations  of  a  Eetieed  Life,"  "The  Crust  and  the  Cake,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIX.— A  LITTLE  PROVIDENCE, 

I TES.  LOGAN  was  amazed  when,  on  her 
next  visit  to  Mary  Olrig's  chamber,  she 
foimd  all  trace  of  authorship  carefully 
removed.     Not  even  then  could  she  imagine 


that  her  warning  had  borne  any  real  h-uit.  The 
worthy  woman  had  been  "  braymg  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  "  for  so  many  years  without 
making  "  his  folly  depart  from  him,"  that 
it  was  rather  difficult  for  her  to  realize  the 
weight  which  even  a  word  will  have  with  the 
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docile  and  wise.  At  first  bitter  experience 
led  her  rather  to  the  cynical  suspicion  that 
Mary  had  resented  her  counsel  as  an  inter- 
ference, and  that  she  might  expect  her 
lodger  to  give  her  speedy  "notice" — "As 
Logan  -would  have  done  long  ago,  if  the  loss 
of  change  wouldn't  have  been  his  own," 
reflected  that  disillusioned  wife. 

But  when  day  after  day  passed  by  and 
Mary  remained  as  sweet  and  cordial  as 
before,  and  yet  no  manuscripts  re-appeared, 
Mrs.  Logan  began  to  feel  at  a  loss.  We  are 
apt  to  be  taken  aback  when  our  wisdom 
produces  an  effect  we  did  not  prognosticate. 
It  inclmes  us  to  question  ourselves.  If 
advice  were  more  readily  taken,  it  is  very 
likely  that  advice  would  be  less  readily  given  ! 

Mrs.  Logan  Avas  haimted  by  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  done.  Her  husband  had 
made  the  little  woman  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  low  beginnings  and  long  struggles 
of  incipient  genius  which  yet  blossomed  into 
grand  maturity  at  last.  For  years  past  she 
had  silenced  those  recitals  by  the  sarcastic 
rejoinder  "  that  we  hear  of  the  one  Avho 
came  to  something,  but  not  of  the  thousand 
who  came  to  naught."  Certainly,  her 
experience  of  one  of  that  melancholy  thousand 
was  that  no  warnings  had  been  of  any  effect. 
But  what  if  some  unwary  warning  had  taken 
too  much  effect,  on  the  small  percentage 
intended  for  success '?  What  if  the  last  and 
crowning  bad  influence  of  Logan's  ill- 
omened  persistence  had  been  to  check  effort 
that  might  have  been  of  some  avail  ? 

And  Mrs.  Logan,  grown  closely  observant 
of  Mary,  now  noticed  the  rapid  fading  of  her 
complexion  and  the  drawn  line  of  the  lately 
roimded  cheek.  And  still  the  manuscripts 
did  not  re-appear,  but  a  heap  of  needlework 
rather  ostentatiously  took  their  place. 

No  honest  person  proffers  advice  without 
secretly  feehng  that  he  must  do  his  utmost 
that  who  takes  it  does  not  suffer  thereby. 
Mrs.  Logan  was  disquieted. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  hesitation  she 
resolved  to  open  her  mind  to  Miss  Kerr. 

She  took  the  opportunity  one  evening 
while  setting  forth  that  lady's  tea  equipage. 

Miss  Kerr  had  just  returned  from  an 
afternoon  visit  to  the  Crawfords.  She  was 
rather  later  than  usual.  The  poor  invalid 
mother  was  rapidly  fading  away,  fulfilling 
the  old  Italian's  prognosis  despite  all  the 
new  comfort  and  cheer  that  had  come  into 
these  latter  days.  She  had  incidentally  let 
fall  information  confirmatory  of  Miss  Kerr's 
own  suspicions  that  "  the  child  "  was 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  at  home  o'  nights. 


He  sat  up  with  her  a  great  deal,  because 
sometimes  she  was  sleepless  and  restless,  but 
always  when  she  dozed  off  and  awakened 
"  there  he  was,  writing,  writing." 

Accordingly  Miss  Kerr  lingered  to  sec 
Lewis  on  his  return  from  her  friend's  office, 
that  she  might  give  him  one  more  serious 
warning  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  burn 
the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends.  She  felt 
quite  ready,  in  his  own  interest,  to  speak 
plainly,  almost  sharply,  and  to  utter  stern 
truths  about  over  anxiety  and  too  much 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

And  yet  when  Lewis  came  in,  with  liis 
dark,  grave,  thoughtful  face,  she  softened  her 
protest  against  his  self-sacrifice,  and  actually 
allowed  him  to  silence  it  altogether  by  his 
arguments,  that  after  his  bitter  experience  he 
dared  not  risk  his  mother's  dependence  wholly 
on  any  salary,  at  least  while  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  in  hand  some  of  the  various 
employers  whom  he  had  found  so  helpful  in 
his  day  of  need.  Also  by-and-bye  he 
might  be  glad,  for  his  mother's  sake, 
to  have  some  such  little  fund  as  these 
extra  labours  would  enable  him  to  store. 
Clementina  looked  up  at  him  wistfully. 
She  would  have  liked  to  tell  him  that  his 
salary  would  not  fail,  and  to  ask  him  whether 
he  could  not  trust  her  for  any  additional 
help  his  mother  might  require.  But  still,  she 
felt  theirs  was  not  yet  a  sufiiciently  old  and 
tested  friendship  to  bear  this  strain,  and 
that  imder  such  pressure  it  might  sink  for 
ever  to  the  lower  level  of  benefaction  and 
dependence,  which  latter  condition  this  man 
might  feel  forced  to  accept  for  his  mother's 
sake.  No  ;  she  must  keep  silence  a  little 
longer.  She  must  think  things  out  and 
watch  the  guidance  of  circumstances. 

So  she  returned  home  reflective,  a  little 
tired,  as  we  all  get,  when  trying  to  follow 
lines  of  thought  whose  end  we  cannot  see. 
And  she  reclined  in  her  easy  chair,  and  did  not 
heed  the  inconsequent  little  remarks  and 
fidgetty  movements  by  which  she  could 
usually  foretell  that  her  good  landlady  was 
about  to  make  some  disclosure  or  confidence. 

Mrs.  Logan  had  to  go  straight  to  the 
point,  saying  with  a  jerk,  "  I'm  put  out 
about  our  Miss  Olrig  upstairs.  I'm  thinking 
I'll  have  to  get  you  to  speak  to  her." 

That  roused  Clementina  at  once,  and  she 
sat  upright. 

"What  is  she  doing?"  she  asked,  "I 
don't  profess  to  understand  girls,  you  know. 
Never  did.     Not  most  girls." 

"I  don't  think  Miss  Olrig  is  like  most 
girls,"    said  Mrs.  Logan;    "leastways,  not 
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the  girls  I've  known,  whose  way  is,  if  you 
tell  them  not  to  do  a  thing,  just  to  do  it 
because  you  say  otherwise.  No,  it's  nothing 
of  that  sort.  It's  my  belief  she's  beginning 
to  fade  and  pine  away." 

Clementina's  heart  smote  her.  "  Some- 
how I  fancied  she  had  plenty  of  friends," 
she  observed.    "  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"I  said  I  thought  she  would  have," 
answered  Mrs.  Logan  ruefully,  "  for  she's 
young  and  pretty  and  taking.  But  some- 
times, such  have  something  in  'em  that  sets 
'em  apart,  and  then  I  reckon  they  feel  their 
apartness  more  than  the  ugly  and  the  cross- 
grained,  for  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  generally 
gives  these  last  an  micommon  good  conceit 
of  themselves.  I'm  thinking  Miss  Olrig  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  genius.  I  know  she's  been 
trying  to  write  for  the  magazines,  and  the 
queer  thing  is  that  when  I  told  her — (0  you 
can  guess  what  I  told  her.  Miss  Kerr) — she 
left  off  sharp  and  settled  down  to  do  a  heap 
of  sewing." 

"A  sensible  girl,"  commented  Clementina, 
favourably  impressed  at  once. 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  look  that's  coming 
on  her  face,"  said  Mrs.  Logan.  "  She 
always  looks  up  with  a  smile,  but  I  reckon 
there's  no  smile  there  when  there  is  nobody 
to  see  !  And  I  wonder  if  it  may  be  as  bad 
for  a  soul  to  get  checked  in  something  it 
ought  to  throw  off,  as  it  is  for  the  body  when 
the  measles  are  turned  inwards  !  " 

Clementina  laughed.  "I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  genius  is  but  an  abnormality 
of  the  mind,  as  the  pearl  is  of  the  oyster," 
she  said  ;  "but  I  never  heard  quite  such  a 
practical  application  of  the  idea  as  you  have 
justmade !  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Logan  ?  " 
and  with  fine  instinct  she  converted  the 
favour  she  felt  she  was  asked  to  bestow  into  a 
favour  she  might  ask  to  receive.  ' '  I  am  feeling 
rather  dull  this  evening — the  wind  has  been 
in  the  east! — and  it's  an  anniversary,  too, 
an  old  birthday — not  my  own — only  a  date 
which  used  to  mean  a  happy  evening  in  my 
younger  days.  So,  as  you  say  Miss  Olrig  is 
not  particularly  occupied,  I  think  I  might  go 
upstairs  and  call  on  her." 

"  That  was  just  what  I  was  wishing  you  to 
say,"  cried  the  little  landlady  delighted. 
"  Only  it  was  her  sake  that  I  was  thinkmg  of, 
not  yours.  For,  as  I  always  say  to  Logan, 
'  Miss  Kerr  is  enough  for  herself,  it  doesn't 
matter  to  her  how  the  world  wags,'  and 
you'll  nevermake  me  think  otherwise,  ma'am, 
hoAvever  much  you  may  fancy  differently." 

Miss  Kerr  ran  upstairs  as  lightly  as  a  girl. 
Her  brisk  knock  on  Mary  Olrig' s  door  was 


answered  by  a  rather  smothered  "  Come  in !  " 
But  when  she  accepted  the  invitation  she 
paused  on  the  threshold,  for  except  the  red 
gleam  of  a  dull  fire  the  room  was  in  darkness. 
There  was  a  hasty  rustle  in  a  distant  corner, 
and  Mary's  voice  said:  "I  beg  pardon.  I 
thought  it  was  the  servant.  I  had  put  out 
the  light  and  was  taking  a  rest." 

"  I  fear  I  have  disturbed  you — I  am  only 
Miss  Kerr  from  downstairs,"  said  Clementina 
simply,  pausing  for  further  explanations 
until  Mary  had  rekindled  her  lamp. 

"  We  Imow  each  other's  names — and 
voices,"  she  proceeded  in  her  most  genial 
manner  ;  "  and  I  think  it  is  time  we  knew 
each  other's  faces.  We  are  scripturally 
related  to  each  other,  you  know,  since  we 
are  '  neighbours,'  though  that  tie  is  supposed 
to  be  abolished  in  London." 

"  It  has  always  been  such  a  comfort  to  me 
to  feel  you  were  in  the  house,"  said  Mary. 

The  tone  was  grave  and  matter-of-fact. 
Clementina  could  not  think  what  the  girl 
might  mean,  but  she  clearly  meant  it. 

' '  Since  I  know  you  were  lying  down  when 
I  entered,"  Miss  Kerr  went  on,  "  I  fear 
}0U  may  decline  my  purposed  invitation  that 
you  should  spend  the  evening  with  me.  But 
I  assure  you  I  have  a  very  comfortable  sofa 
at  your  service." 

Mary  laughed  a  sad  little  laugh.  "  I  am 
quite  rested  now,"  she  said;  "I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  come  downstairs." 

And  so  she  presently  found  herself  in  the 
snug  and  pretty  room  on  which  she  had  so 
often  cast  such  wistful  glances.  Clementina 
did  not  throw  any  bm'den  of  conversation  on 
her  guest — she  chatted  away  as  she  could 
Avhen  she  chose.  She  saw  at  once  how  it  was. 
She  had  been  through  too  much  herself  not 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  nervous 
monosyllabic  replies,  the  restless  hands.  She 
knew  exactly  how  Mary's  eyes  burned  in 
their  sockets,  and  how  every  limb  ached  Avith 
a  strange  weariness  which  could  find  no  rest. 

"  If  AA^e  catch  fevers  there  are  hospitals  for 
us,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  if  we  break  our 
limbs,  there  are  ambulances  ;  if  Ave  go  mad, 
there  are — God  help  us  ! — keepers  and 
straight-jackets.  But  if  it  is  '  only  our 
nerves,'  what  then  ?  A  little  mocking,  a 
little  preaching,  a  good  scolding,  at  best, 
some  wdiolesome  neglect !  The  Avoman  Avho 
is  overfed,  over-indulged,  and  underworked 
suffers  from  her  '  nerves '  and  so,  forsooth  ! 
the  treatment  Avliich  Avould  be  excellent  for 
her  is  extended  rather  to  the  woman  who  is 
over-Avorked,  over-worried,  and  under-cared- 
for,  because  she  too  has  '  nothing  Avrong  with 
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her  except  the  state  of  her  nerves  ! '  Well, 
at  any  rate,  God  wills  that  we  who  know  how 
these  things  stand  should  help  each  other, 
for  nobody  else  can  help  us  !  " 

How  did  Clementina  manage  the  matter  ? 
The  rather  one-sided  conversation  started 
from  most  commonplace  points,  and 
seemed  to  flow  on  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  Yet  all  on  a  sudden,  ]\Iary  found 
the  choking  tightness  about  her  heart 
loosened,  and  the  tears  flowing  frankly  over 
her  face,  while  she  begged  her  hostess  to 
forgive  such  a  disgi'acei'ul  breakdown,  and 
Miss  Kerr  stood  over  her,  saying  cheerily  : 

"Don't  think  that  I  wonder,  my  dear; 
I've  been  through  it  all  myself.  But  there's 
something  wrong.  There's  something 
against  you  in  your  life,  and  we  must  find 
out  what  it  is  (I  think  I  know),  and  get  it 
put  right  as  fast  as  we  can." 

And   before  the   evening  was  over,  Miss 
Kerr  knew  of  Mary's  old  life  and  her  new — 
of  the  changes  on  Tweedside  that  had,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  her  retreat,  and  of  the  strange 
fevered  phantasmagoria  of  wrong  and  pain 
which  now   presented  itself  to  her.     Aye, 
and   Miss   Kerr   actually   knew    of   Mary's 
secret  ambition — had  actually  seen  a  set  of 
Mary's  verses.     She  knew  what  the  father 
(almost    worshipped)     had    never    known, 
what  was  hidden   from  the   honoured   old 
grandmother,    and     imsuspected     by    kind 
Lesley  Baird.     The  born  confessor  generally 
stands  outside  family  circles.     Does  God  call 
some  to  forego  family  circles,  that  they  may 
fulfil  this  function  until  wrung  hearts  and 
torn  lives  shall  no  longer  claim  its  ministry  ? 
And  when  her  o^vti  well  aimed  questions 
had  put  Miss  Kerr  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts    aboiit  lost  appetite,  perpetual  weari- 
ness, brief,  troubled  slumbers,  haunted  by 
the  problems  which  worried  Mary's  waking 
liours,  then  Miss  Kerr  had  her  counsel  to 
i:ive.     She    saw   at   once   that    Mary   was 
striving,  as  so  many  must,  to  secure  inde- 
I  pendence   of   life   by   forfeiting    all    which 
'  makes   their   life  worth   living,    if  not  life 
itself  at   last.     But   she    did   not   frighten 
'  Mary   by   saying  this   in  so   many   words. 
She  only  said  :  ' '  You  must  stop  going  to 
,  the  office  for  three  weeks  or  a  month." 
I      Even  that  alarmed  the  girl  sufficiently, 
j  "  I  have  been  there  so  short  a  time,"  she 
!  said  ;   "it   would   be   most   unfortunate   to 
requh'e  sick  leave  so  soon ;  and  under  such 
I  circumstances  they  could  not   allow    pay- 
•  ment  during   absence,"    she  added,  rather 
reluctantly,  knowing  that  her  little  private 
store  was  already  running  low. 


"You  have  a  beautiful  handwriting," 
observed  Miss  Kerr,  glancing  at  the  manu- 
script Mary  had  shown  her.  "  I  feel  quite 
sure  I  could  get  you  some  work  to  do  in 
your  own  room  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  I  think  you  might  do  enough  to 
bring  the  few  shillings  you  absolutely 
require  without  doing  so  much  as  to  destroy 
the  rcstfulness  of  your  retiremont.  You 
say  that  your  father's  friend  is  one  of  your 
managing  directors.  Is  he  to  be  found  on 
the  Company's  premises  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Mary  answered,  "he  is  always 
there  during  business  hours." 

"  Then,  with  your  permission,"  said  Miss 
Kerr,  "  I  will  go  up  and  see  him  to-morrow 
and  secure  your  leave  of  absence.  It  must 
be,"  she  said,  raising  her  hand  as  Mary 
seemed  about  to  protest.  "A  few  day's 
pause  may  do  for  you  now  what  months  and 
even  j'ears  might  fail  to  do  a  little  later  on. 
Don't  resent  my  interference,"  she  said  with 
a  smile;  "and  if  you  think  to  yourself 
'  what  business  is  this  of  hers  ?  '  it  shows 
that  you  are  so  imkind  as  to  mistake  me  for 
a  Cain,  for  it  is  the  Cains  only  who  repudiate 
being  their  brothers'  keepers." 

And  then  she  changed  the  conversation, 
or  rather  she  did  not  change  it ;  but,  by 
some  anecdote  told  to  this  very  point,  she 
manasfed  to  shift  it  into  another  channel 
— got  upon  books,  then  from  books  to 
interesting  people  she  had  met,  and  thence 
to  the  discussion  of  character  and  the  play 
of  circumstance  upon  it,  and  its  reaction 
on  circumstance.  Only  to-night  Clementina 
Kerr  kept  the  bright  side  of  things  ever 
uppermost ;  it  was  of  goodness  and  wisdom 
that  she  told — of  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness— of  the  peace  and  power  which  come 
of  stubborn  destinies  resolutely  wrought 
into  harmony  and  beauty  rather  than  of 
unexpected  good  fortune,  or  what  are  called 
strokes  of  luck. 

When  she  rang  her  bell  for  supper  she 
went  out  Tipon  the  staircase  to  give  her 
instructions,  with  the  result  that  the  tray 
came  in,  set  for  two,  with  the  daintiest 
china  and  brightest  silver  in  the  house,  with 
dehcious  stewed  oysters,  the  crispest  of 
toast,  and  the  most  luscious  of  hot-house 
grapes.  She  stirred  up  the  fire,  helped 
Mai'y  bountifully,  and  made  herself  so 
entertaining  and  amusing  that  her  guest  was 
wiled  into  enjoying  the  best  meal  she  had 
had  for  many  a  day. 

Do"\\Tistairs  Mrs.  Logan  wondered  aloud  : 
"That  Miss  Kerr  is  the  queerest  body. 
Never  even  told  me  to  ask  the  price  of  the 
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oysters  or  the  grapes.  Just  said,  '  Get  the 
very  best';  and  yet,  only  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  that  great  artist  and  his  wife  came  in 
their  carriage,  she  had  ordered  nothing  for 
dinner  but  the  roast  mutton  and  apple-tart 
she  always  has  on  Wednesdays ;  though 
by  the  look  of  that  gentleman's  face  I  should 
say  he  had  turtle  soup  and  fine  old  port 
regular,  and  I'm  siu-e  his  wife's  di'ess  had 
not  cost  less  than  twenty  pounds.  There's 
no  making  out  Miss  Kerr's  ways,  and  so, 
once  for  all,  I'll  give  up  ti-ying  to  understand 
her," 

The  hostess  and  her  guest  did  not  separate 
till  near  midnight.  And  even  after  Mary 
had  said  good-night,  she  stole  back  to  Miss 
Kerr's  side  to  whisper  shyly  : 

"  0  you  have  done  me  so  much  good  !  I 
feel  a  different  being.  Do  vou  think  still  that 
I  must  not  go  to  the  ofQce  to-morrow?  I  feel 
quite  weU  now." 

"If  the  first  line  of  my  prescription  has 
benefited  you,  is  that  any  reason  why 
you  should  disobey  the  rest  ? "  asked 
Clementina  with  playful  fierceness.  And 
Mary  made  a  deprecating  gesture  and  ran 
off  upstairs. 

Late  as  it  was  Miss  Kerr  did  not  at  once 
retire.  She  went  to  her  desk  and  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  Lewis  Crawford. 

"  I  was  very  vexed  with  you  this  afternoon 
about  keeping  on  your  home  night-work. 
I  will  forgive  you  for  doing  so  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  we  will  agree  to  keep  open 
our  discussion  concerning  it,  if,  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  you  will  transfer  as 
much  of  it  as  will  bring  in  two  or  three 
shillings  a  day  to  somebody  I  know,  who  is 
quite  competent,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  the 
greatest  possible  benefit.  Please  answer 
this  personally,  by  calling  here  to-morrow 
afternoon,  as  I  should  like  the  arrangement 
to  be  made  at  once." 

She  wanted  Lewis  to  get  this  missive 
before  he  left  home  next  morning,  and  to 
do  that  it  must  be  posted  immediately. 
Clementina  never  dreamed  of  troubling 
anybody  to  manage  these  things  for  her. 
She  would  have  thought  it  a  defrauding  of 
her  own  life.  She  had  caught  many  of  her 
best  artistic  inspirations  while  fulfilling  such 
errands,  and  was  not  one  of  those  who 
cheapen  their  own  past  by  repudiating  all 
its  habits  the  moment  they  can  do  so. 
Besides,  she  liked  the  cool  night  air  on  her 
face,  and  always  declared  that  London 
streets  were  only  bearable  in  the  dark  !  So 
she  threw  on  an  old  cloak,  drew  its  hood  over 
her  head,  walked  off  to  the  pillar  box,  crept 


softly  back  into  the  house,  went  to  bed, 
straightway  fell  asleep,  and  in  her  di-eams, 
resumed  her  pleasant  chat  with  Mary  Olrig. 

CHAPTER  XX.— ONLY  A  MIRACLE. 

Ix  the  course  of  the  following  morning, 
a  note  from  LeAvis  Crawford,  in  reply  to 
Miss  Kerr's,  was  put  into  that  lady's  hand. 

Yes,  he  would  certainly  come  at  the  time 
she  appointed.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
come  without  her  appointment,  for  at  the 
office  this  morning  he  had  heard  something 
which  he  thought  Avould  please  her.  His 
chief,  Mr.  Hedges,  had  spoken  as  if  he  was 
going  to  write  to  her  himself.  It  was  some- 
thing which  Lewis  felt  made  his  present 
appointment  more  secure,  but  he  did  hope 
it  was  not  wholly  that  which  made  him 
willing  to  accede  to  Miss  Kerr's  request. 
For  certainly  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
put  his  other  work  into  her  friend's  hands. 
Surely  troubles  had  not  brought  him  much 
if  he  allowed  fears  for  his  own  future  to 
withhold  good  from  the  present  of  somebody 
else  ! 

Miss  Clementina  smiled  to  notice  how 
instinctively  Lewis  Crawford's  right-minded- 
ness put  aside  undue  anxiety  for  his  own 
future  the  moment  he  could  see  a  distinct 
somebody  who  might  suffer  through  it.  And 
it  occurred  to  her  that  the  true  question  is, 
Avhether  somebody  somewhere  does  not 
always  sufi:er  when  we  alloAV  ourselves  to  be 
swayed  by  our  fears  into  too  shrewd  graspmg 
or  too  strenuous  efibrt.  Such  a  combination  of 
circumstance  as  she  had  been  able  to  present 
for  Lewis's  consideration  may  be  but  a 
revelation  of  what  is  perpetually  going  on. 
Perhaps  if  none  of  iis  worried  ourselves 
about  to-morrow,  nobody  would  find  the 
evil  of  to-day  to  be  more  than  "  sufiicient." 
It  is  strange  how  many  of  us  who  are  quite 
ready  to  trust  Christ  Jesus  concerning  the 
promise  of  anotlier  life,  are  not  equally 
ready  to  trust  Him  concerning  the  conduct 
of  this  life. 

Miss  Clementina  leaned  in  her  arm  chair 
and  reflected.  Yes.  Looking  back  over 
her  own  life,  she  could  not  refuse  to 
acknoAvledge  that  she  had  allowed  anxieties 
and  fears  to  destroy  or  spoil  many  sweet  and 
beautiful  times  or  opportunities  which  could 
never  come  over  again.  Nay,  in  her  former 
dread  of  slipping  into  dependence,  she 
could  now  see  that  she  had  submitted  to 
wrongs  and  limitations  as  bad  as  any 
which  "  dependence  "  could  possibly  have 
brought  her.     She  herself  had  been  so  far 
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successful  in  her  diligence  and  providence, 
but  how  many  were  not  8o  ?  How  many 
lived  in  care  and  strain,  and  yet  failed 
to  secure  their  end  after  all,  since  advisers 
betray,  banks  break,  and  investments  fail. 
And  then  Clementina's  face  grew  very 
grave.  For  was  it  not  because  her  kinsman 
had  counted  her  a  successful  woman  accord- 
ing to  his  worldly  mind,  that  he  had 
burdened  her  with  his  miwieldy  wealth, 
made,  she  scarcely  knew  how,  but  not,  she 
thought,  perfumed  by  widows'  prayers  and 
orphans'  blessings.  That  wealth  she  was 
still  steadfast!}^  resolved  not  to  touch  for  any 
requirements  of  her  own,  and  indeed  she 
had  none  which  required  wealth  to  gratify 
them.  Still  it  lay  heavy  on  her  heart  and 
conscience,  because  it  must  have  been  with- 
di'awn  from  the  general  good  somehow.  Yet 
she  could  not  see  how  or  where  she  was  to 
restore  it,  without  risk  of  doing  still  further 
damage  to  the  commonwealth,  since  even 
philanthropy  is  now  crying  out  that  it  wants 
heads  and  hands  to  combat  the  powers  of 
evil,  rather  than  purses  to  bribe  them. 

It  was  a  thought  of  comfort,  that  this 
wealth  had  at  least  enabled  her  to  bid  her 
lawyer  employ  Lewis.  Without  this  wealth, 
she  could  scarcely  have  guaranteed  his  salary 
even  for  one  year.  Could  not  she  ?  Well, 
candidly,  not  without  some  courage  and 
enough  self-sacrifice  to  diminish  her  income 
for  all  future  time  by  the  three  pounds  yearly 
interest  on  the  hundred  pounds  in  consols 
which  she  would  have  had  to  sell  out ! 

Clementina  laughed  out  in  sincere  self- 
deprecation  !  What  a  poor  creature  she 
showed  as  compared  with  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  who  could  take  in  a  starving 
prophet,  when  all  her  "property"  scarcely 
suflficed  for  one  more  meal !  Some  might 
say  that  Lewis  Crawford  was  no  prophet — or 
at  least  that  Clementina  had  no  reason  to 
think  so.  But  he  certainly  could  not  be  less 
than  "  the  least  of  the  little  ones,"  who  are 
included  in  the  royal  brotherhood  of  Christ. 
And  as  regards  prophetship  it  is  evident 
that  despite  her  kindness,  the  widoAV  of 
Zarephath  had  her  own  doubts  on  that 
point,  and  that  her  heart  failed  many  times 
ere  she  was  ready  to  confess,  "  Now  I  know 
thou  art  a  man  of  God." 

It  is  a  strange  sensation  for  any  one  of 
us  (yet  woe  to  those  who  have  never  felt 
it!)  when  some  of  our  qualities  which  we 
have  regarded  as  virtues,  qualities  for  which 
we  have  thanked  God,  and  which  have  won 
US  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  our  fellows, 
suddeidy    present     themselves    to     us     in 
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another  and  very  different  light !  Then 
comes  to  the  civiHsed  and  cultured  professor 
of  Christianity  the  same  test,  neither  more 
nor  less,  which  comes  to  the  savage  wan-ior 
when  he  finds  that  if  he  is  to  follow  Cln-ist, 
he  must  lay  aside  his  barbarous  trophies  of 
victory,  abandon  his  meal  of  human  flesh, 
and  forget  the  bloody  fame  whioh  has  made 
him  chief  among  his  fellows. 

Christ — God  manifest  in  the  flesh — comes 
to  save  us  from  ourselves,  and  not  from  our 
sins  only,  but  even  from  virtues  wliich  are 
ever  degenerating  into  vices.  lie  passes 
through  our  souls  like  the  gardener  with 
the  pruning  knife,  and  mi;ch  that  seems 
fair  and  flourishing  conies  crashing  to  the 
groiind,  and  the  outlook  is  bare  and  dreary. 
But  wait  till  next  spring ;  and  already  the 
sky  view  is  clearer  I 

Yet  even  while  Miss  Clementina  gave  a 
sigh  of  repentance  for  those  misdoings  in 
the  way  of  anxiety  and  worry  whicli  she 
had  formerly  called  providence  and  foresight, 
she  forgot  a  present  application  for  the 
apostle's  precept  "  Be  careful  for  nothing." 
It  was  natural  to  wonder  what  Lewis  Craw- 
ford's good  news  might  be  ;  but  be  it  what 
it  might,  why  was  Mr.  Hedges  going  to  write 
to  her  about  it  ?  Above  all,  why  had  he  told 
Lewis  that  he  meant  to  write  ?  She  began, 
to  fret  lest,  despite  her  injunctions,  the 
lawyer  was  allowing  her  secret  to  escape 
him. 

Already,  at  the  very  moment,  while  she 
fully  recognised  the  naughtiness  and  folly 
of  her  old  pecuniary  agitations,  she  began  to 
work  herself  into  a  ferment  lest  some 
unwary  blunder  should  complicate  and  spoil 
her  present  social  and  emotional  surround- 
ings !  Oh,  the  Gospel  does  not  destroy 
our  individuality,  though  it  hunts  it,  like  a 
silly  lamb  which  runs  everywhere  except  to 
the  fold,  from  one  stronghold  of  self  to 
another,  until  it  finally  takes  refuge  in  its 
only  safety,  and  rests  patiently  in  that  will 
of  God  which,  in  its  own  time,  can  and  will 
work  out  the  true  best  for  every  living  creature. 

Miss  Kerr  went  to  the  city,  and  had  a  very 
satisfactory  interview  with  Mary's  friend  in 
the  office.  She  showed  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  whole  concern,  and  he  took  her 
through  tlie  big  room  and  introduced  her  to 
the  superintendent,  and  let  her  see  "  the 
young  ladies."  It  was  this  little  incident  only 
which  had  produced  the  impression  whose 
report  had  so  agitated  Piab  Bethune,  "  that 
Miss  Olrig  might  not  come  back  to  the 
oflice." 

When    Lewis    came    in    the    afternoon, 
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Miss  Kerr  rose  to  meet  bim  with  a  watchful, 
half  suspicious  glauce,  which  would  have 
struck  him  had  he  not  been  too  eager  with 
his  own  tidings. 

These  tidings  were,  that  among  the  many 
eases  of  supposed  rights  or  wrongs  into  which 
the  young  man  had  enquired  since  his  engage- 
ment in  Mr.  Hedges'  office,  he  had  at  last 
come  on  one  which  opened  up  a  just  claim  to 
a  vast  estate.  .  The  poor  client  in  whose 
interest  he  had  begun  to  act,  had  not  known 
the  true  extent  of  her  rights  and  those  of 
other  obscure  people  equally  interested  with 
her.  It  was  only  on  the  previous  day  that  a 
document  had  been  iinearthed  which  left  no 
doubt  on  the  matter.  A  Chancery  suit  would 
be  straightway  instituted,  and  the  legal 
business  connected  therewith  and  with  the 
duties  of  stewardship  which  would  probably 
devolve  on  Mr.  Hedges,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  that  gentleman  less  than  some  hundreds 
a  year  for  years  to  come. 

"  Mr.  Hedges  was  very  pleased  Avith  me," 
said  the  young  man  with  boyish  glee  ;  ' '  for 
he  did  not  think  much  of  the  case  at  first, 
but  I  thought  there  was  something  m  it. 
And  when  I  told  him  I  was  coming  to  see 
you  this  afternoon,  he  said  he  must  write  to 
you.  I  suppose  he  thinks  you  will  like  to 
hear  that  he  whom  you  introduced  is  not 
.quite  a  failure." 

That  was  all  Lewis  seemed  to  know.  His 
earnest  eyes  looked  at  her  frankly  as  he 
handed  out  the  lawyer's  letter.  She  opened 
it  instantly  and  glanced  over  it — it  was  brief 
enough : — 

"Young  Crawford  will  have  told  you  of 
our  stroke  of  good  fortune.  Of  course 
(though  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  nice 
fortune  of  yours  should  be  idle),  I  cannot 
after  this  allow  our  original  arrangement  to 
continue.  Henceforth  1  must  pay  Crawford's 
salary  myself,  out  of  the  profits  of  this  suit  he 
has  brought  in,  and  if  he  wishes  to  be 
articled,  the  arrangement  will  be  between 
him  and  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Clementina,  set  at 
rest;  "Mr.  Hedges  is  evidently  highly 
satisfied  with  you."  As  she  put  the  letter 
into  her  pocket  she  glanced  up  at  her  young 
visitor's  radiant  face  and  felt  her  eyes  fall 
beneath  his,  as  her  heart  smote  her  that  she 
knew  all  was  not  as  he  supposed,  and  that 
she  was  really  receiving  his  simple  sponta- 
neous gratitude  mader  false  pretences. 
Suppose  he  ever  got  to  know  the  truth,  how 
would  he  then  bear  to  tliink  she  had  once 
thought  it  necessary  to  hide  it  from  him  ? 

"  So,  you  see,  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  virtue 


in  my  readiness  to  give  up  my  other  work  to 
your  friend,"  said  the  youth  with  a  comical 
ruefulness.  "  I  think  I  can  secure  it  for 
him.  There  is  one  kind  old  stationer  who 
has  generally  given  me  briefs  "to  copy  ;  and  as 
you  say  he  writes  a  suitable  hand,  a  very 
few  hints,  which  I  can  easily  give  him,  will 
suffice  to  guide  him  as  to  form." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  only  he  is  a  she  !  " 
Miss  Clementina  remarked  archly.  "  Will 
that  increase  the  difficulty  ?  Here  is  her 
writing,"  and  she  put  a  scrap  of  Mary's 
manuscript  into  his  hand. 

Lewis  Cra^dPord  nodded  approval  and 
pondered  for  a  moment.  "No,"  he  said; 
"  I  think  women  are  very  quick  to  catch 
anything  they  wish  to  learn.  And  my  old 
friend  will  be  favourably  disposed,  for  he 
taught  one  of  his  daiighters  to  work  for  him, 
and  she  did  it  until  she  got  married." 

"  I  will  call  Miss  Olrig  at  once,  and 
introduce  her  to  you,"  said  Miss  Kerr.  "  It 
is  a  yomig  lady  v.ho  lives  in  this  house — in 
the  tioor  above." 

The  appelation  "Miss  Olrig"  conveyed 
nothing  to  Lewis  Crawford.  If  he  had  heard 
any  name  in  connection  with  the  kind 
hospitality  he  had  received  on  the  Edenlaw, 
it  had  been  that  of  "Mrs.  Haldane,"  and 
possibly  ' '  Mary. ' '  So  he  awaited  Miss  Kerr's 
return  with  a  calmness  which  certainly  he 
would  not  have  felt  had  he  dreamed  who  was 
approaching  him. 

As  for  Mary  Olrig  herself  she  had  heard  of 
Miss  Kerr's  friend  neither  by  name  nor 
description,  and  if  any  idea  concerning  him 
had  crossed  her  brain,  it  was,  vaguely,  that 
he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  iron-grey 
hair,  a  "master  law  stationer."  So  she 
responded  to  Miss  Kerr's  summons  with  no 
thought  except  a  rather  faint  hope  that  she 
might  satisfy  him  as  to  her  capabilities. 

Miss  Kerr  opened  her  door  and  ushered 
Mary  in  before  her.  Miss  Clementina  had 
not  even  uttered  either  name,  before  she  saw 
by  start  of  surprise  and  eager  gesture  of 
recognition  that  this  was  not  a  first  meeting. 

"  AVhy  !  you  know  each  other  ! "  she  cried. 
"  Where  can  you  have  met  ?  " 

"  On  the  Edenlaw — in  my  grandmother's 
cottage,"  said  Mary  quickly.  Woman-like, 
she  recovered  self-possession  first,  and  her 
answer  came  readily,  because  not  yet  knowing 
the  extent  of  Lewis's  friendship  with  Miss  Kerr 
she  felt  that  for  him  answer  might  be  difficult 
and  painful. 

"  Why — you  do  not  mean  to  say — "  began 
Miss  Kerr  turning  to  Lewis,  delighted  com- 
prehension lighting  up  her  face. 
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"  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  in  this  lady's 
home  on  the  Edenlaw  that  I  received  that 
kindest  hospitahtv  I  have  told  you  about," 
said  Lewis.  Li  his  excitement  he  still  held 
Mary's  hand,  though  he  did  not  notice  he 
did  so. 

"  My  grandmother  will  be  so  pleased  to 
hear  you  are  safe  and  well!  "  cried  Mary. 
"  She  sometimes  feared  some  evil  might 
have  befallen  you,  since  you  vanished  so 
mysteriously.  Why  did  you  go  in  that  way  ? 
But  I  think  I  can  guess !  " 

"  I  had  reasons,"  Lewis  answered,  "  and 
I  acted  on  them  very  suddenly  ;  I  think  I 
was  nearly  wild.  And  I  do  not  know  what 
e^-il  might  not  have  befallen  me  had  it  not 
been  for  Miss  Kerr.  I  think  she  saved  my 
life  then.  I  know  she  has  made  it  worth 
living  ever  since." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  said  Miss  Kerr; 
"  if  it  had  not  been  me  it  would  have  been 
somebody  else  !  " 

"  And  you  have  been  always  visiting  this 
house  !  "  exclaimed  Mary  ;  "  then  it  was  you 
whom  I  saw  one  afternoon  !  I  thought  I 
must  have  fancied  a  likeness  in  somebody 
else  !     It  seemed  so  unlikely  !  " 

"  "What  seems  unhkely  is  exactly  what 
happens,'"  commented  Miss  Kerr  ;  "at  least, 
that  is  my  experience." 

"  And  your  mother  ?  "  asked  Mary,  her 
face  suddenly  growing  grave  as  she  remem- 
bered what  of  the  youth's  story  he  had  told 
her  in  the  cottage  on  the  Edenlaw. 

His  own  face  saddened.  "  She  is — going 
— very  quietly — and  happily,"  he  said.  And 
there  was  a  short  silence. 

"  I  can't  realise  meeting  you  acrain  like 
this!  "  Mary  remarked. 
fairy   tale !      Out   of    all 
London — " 

"  There  are  meetings- 
this  life  which  seem  to  me  to  open  up  or  fore 
shadow  the  working  out  of  lives  which  are 
to  come,"  said  Miss  Kerr  thoughtfully, 
memories  of  her  own  stirring  in  the  little 
excitement  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  fluttered 
bv  a  breeze. 

"  I'm  sure  I  came  to  live  in  this  house 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way,"  narrated 
"  I  was  recommended  by  a  shop- 
in  Peebles  who  is  related  to  Mrs. 
She  gave  me  the  address  over  her 
just  a  day  or  two  after  you  had 
on  the  Edenlaw,"  she  added  turning 
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to  Lewis. 

Miss  Kerr  looked  up  from  her  reverie. 
"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  and  she  had  got  that 
oddress  from  me  only  the  very  day  when  Mr. 


Crawford  returned  south.  IMy  landlady  had 
often  talked  about  her  relative,  of  whom  she 
had  quite  lost  sight ;  so  when  I  was  in  Peebles, 
I  called  at  the  shop,  and  gave  all  the  news 
about  Mrs.  Logan  and  her  house  here." 

"And  Mr.  Crawford  ?  " — said  Mary  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  I  made  his  acquaintance  that  very 
evening — on  the  night  journey  to  Loudon," 
answered  Miss  Kerr.  She  looked  straight 
at  Lewis  Crawford  as  she  told  the  strange 
truth  in  this  commonplace  way.  And  her 
eyes  bade  him  keep  silence  concerning  any- 
thing further.  "  There  is  your  fairy  tale  in 
plain  prose!"  she  added.  "There  is  such 
an  explanation  for  all  wonders !  " 

"  "\Vhich  only  makes  them  the  deeper 
wonder,  I  think,"  said  Lewis  Crawford  in 
his  quietest  voice. 

Miss  Kerr  threw  him  a  quick  glance  and 
pondered  for  a  moment.  "  You  are  right," 
she  admitted.  "  But  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  for  all  our  explanations  and  reflec- 
tions. The  business  in  hand  at  present  is 
to  secure  this  copying  for  Miss  Olrig." 

Lewis  Crawford  rose  at  once.  "I  think, 
Miss  Kerr,"  said  he,  "  that  the  best  plan 
wull  be,  if  Miss  Olrig  will  accompany  me  to 
that  old  stationer's  of  whom  I  told  you.  I 
will  introduce  her  to  him  and  make  myself 
responsible  for  the  work  he  gives  her  ;  but 
he  is  such  a  kind  old  soul,  that  I  know  I  can 
explain  to  him  and  get  a  bill  of  costs  or  a 
brief  to  fall  to  oxir  share,  as  a  task  which 
Miss  Olrig  will  accomplish  at  once  without 
any  difficulty." 

"  "Who  could  have  imagined  this,  that 
afternoon  when  you  came  out  in  the  rain 
and  invited  me  into  the  snug  cottage  !  " 
said  Lewis,  when  Mary  and  he  were  fairly 
started  together. 

"  Who,  indeed  ?  "  Mary  echoed.  •'  Miss 
Kerr  may  set  light  by  it,  as  she  chooses,  but 
it  remains  wonderful  I  " 

"  There  is  a  miracle  in  it  somewhere," 
decided  the  young  man  earnestly. 

And  so  there  was.  The  miracle  lay  here 
— that  Clementina  Kerr,  pre-occupied  by 
great  changes  in  her  own  life,  and  world- 
weary  with  thousands  of  bitter  experiences 
and  heart-chilling  disappointments,  had  yet 
remembered,  and  gone  out  of  her  way,  that 
she  might  secure  what  she  judged  would  be 
a  wholesome  satisfactory  little  pleasure  for 
her  poor,  drudging  landlady  !  For  the  one 
miracle  of  Creation  is  Love — whether  its 
works  be  lofty  or  lowly  !  And  in  great 
things  as  in  small,  reason,  research,  or 
science  may  brush  away  "  marvels  '    how 
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they  like.  They  can  but  bring  us  to  a  clearer 
sight  of  that  great  wonder  of  the  universe 
from  which  neither  death  nor  life  nor  any 
other  creature  has  power  to  separate  us  ! 

"  There  is  a  miracle  in  it  somewhere  !  " 
repeated  Lewis  Crawford. 

]\Iary  looked  up  in  his  face  and  assented 
with  her  radiant  eyes.  It  was  at  that 
moment  that  the  cab  bearing  Rab  Bethune 
■went  by. 

"  How  could  he  dream  that  they  had  met 
in  London  only  half-an-hour  before  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXL— HONOURABLE  PROPOSALS. 

How  had  those  winter  months  worn  them- 
selves away  in  the  quiet  house  of  Edenhaugh. 

Such  a  question  in  such  a  form  would 
once  have  appeared  to  Lesley  Baird  both 
ridiculous  and  shocking.  For  then  she 
Avould  have  asked  what  could  anybody  want 
more  than  the  daily  romid  of  quiet  duties 
which  abounded  there,  crowned  every  evening 
by  the  approbation  and  love  of  the  kind 
uncle  ? 

But  since  then  there  had  passed  upon  her 
life  a  strange  new  happiness,  an  uncompre- 
hended  joy.  She  had  scarcely  known  how 
much  Eab's  visits  and  the  consciousness  of 
mutual  attraction  between  him  and  herself 
had  meant  to  her,  until  his  sudden  gomg  away 
had  spread  a  greyness  over  everything  like  that 
which  settles  on  a  landscape  when  a  sunbeam 
fades  from  it.  Everything  is  so  exactly  the 
same  !     Yet  what  a  difference  ! 

And  so  Lesley  would  now  have  owned 
sorrowfully  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  did  find  the  days  long  and  dreary — that 
as  she  sewed  or  knitted,  her  thoughts 
wandered  restlessly,  and  that  the  little  trials 
and  triumphs  of  kitchen  or  poultry  yard  did 
not  seem  so  absorbing  as  formerly.  She  had 
kept  u\)  a  knowledge  and  interest  in  domestic 
and  European  politics  through  readings  and 
discussions  with  Mr.  Baird.  But  this 
winter  she  lost  her  place  in  their  intricacies 
so  completely,  that  if  she  should  ever  regain 
it,  there  would  remain  a  hiatus  never  quite 
satisfactorily  filled  up. 

For  her  mind  was  ever  filled  with  painful 
surmises  why  the  vanished  friendship,  so 
happy  and  so  simple,  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse  in  such  dead  silence.  Rab's  brief  good- 
bye to  her  uncle  at  the  gate,  made  without 
any  enquiry  or  message  for  her,  was  not  in 
proper  proportion  with  tlie  terms  he  had 
assiduously  cultivated  with  the  house- 
hold at  Edenhaugh.  For  days  and  for 
weeks  she  had  secretly  felt  that  it  was  sure 


to  be  followed  up  by  something  else.  It  was 
only  as  this  vague  hope  faded  that  she 
realized  with  what  vivid  expectation  she  had 
at  first  looked  forward  to  each  day's  post. 

AVhat  was  she  to  think  ?  "  That  Rab 
Bethune  had  ruthlessly  and  recklessly  with- 
drawn his  regard  from  her  ?  Or  that  she 
had  misunderstood  or  exaggerated  that  re- 
gard '?  Oh,  the  first  she  would  never  believe  ! 
And  that  left  her  only  the  other  resource — 
a  secret  humiliation,  fretting,  tormenting, 
subduing  her  very  soul ! 

History  tells  us  that  when  a  king  or  a 
warrior  lay  dead,  there  was  sometimes  found, 
hidden  beneath  royal  robe  or  knightly 
armour,  a  hair  shirt  or  a  prickly  girdle, 
which  for  years  had  been  the  unsuspected 
chastisement  of  the  chivalrous  flesh.  When 
the  annfels  of  Death  free  the  soul  from  its 
mortal  array,  what  humiliations,  what 
chagrins,  must  they  often  find,  carried, 
through  long  lives,  covered  over  by  smiles 
and  patience. 

Lesley's  health  did  not  suffer.  The 
active,  wholesome  life,  the  fine  air  in  which 
she  lived,  even  the  resolute  submission  of  her 
soul,  saved  her  from  that.  She  did  not 
grow  pale  or  thin.  Yet  the  outlines  of  her 
face  certainly  sharpened.  One's  strength 
may  suffice  for  one's  burden,  and  yet  its 
existence  tells.  During  that  winter  Lesley 
ceased  to  be  a  girl.  She  was  a  woman.  On 
her  sunny  brown  head  she  found  the  first 
silver  hair. 

She  felt  that  it  would  be  an  immense 
relief  if  more  demands  were  made  on  her 
energies  both  physical  and  mental.  Hard 
labour  and  care  save  souls  from  consuming 
themselves.  Yet  she  did  everything  which 
came  to  her  hand,  and  strove  to  respond  to 
every  claim  upon  her. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  at  this  very  season, 
when  she  would  have  welcomed  responsibility 
and  occupation  of  every  kind,  she  had  more 
leisure  than  usual.  The  new  servant  proved 
more  efficient  than  the  girl  who  had  departed ; 
old  J\Irs.  Haldane,  walking  to  and  fro  between 
parlour  and  kitchen  in  as  much  grand  natural 
equality  as  the  colley  dogs  themselves, 
assumed  manv  little  offices  of  oversight  or 
assistance,  which  otherwise  would  have 
devolved  on  Lesley,  who  would  not  Avith- 
hold  them  from  her  aged  guest,  who 
enjoyed  them  not  only  for  their  own  sake, 
but  also  as  a  mute  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  shown  to  her. 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Haldane  rendered  one  great 
service  to  Lesley.  Her  presence,  her  strong 
will,   her  pithy  sayings,   the   raised  voices 
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constantly  trying  to  surmount  her  deafness, 
were  a  new  social  element  in  the  house, 
under  which  Lesley's  silence  and  absence  of 
mind  escaped  notice. 

Lesley  began  to  occupy  herself  more  than 
ever  with  little  Jamie  l.ogan  from  Gowau- 
brae.  The  child  was  an  interest  not  only  for 
hands  and  head,  but  for  heart  also.  He  had 
commenced  school  attendance.  That  brought 
him  daily  down  from  the  farm,  for  the 
school-house  was  on  the  roadside  not  far 
from  Edenhaugh.  It  occurred  to  Lesley  that 
association  with  rough  and  mikempt  boys  of 
much  larger  growth  was  not  without  some 
danger  to  a  little  lad  who  had  no  counter- 
acting influences  at  home.  So  she  suggested 
to  her  uncle  that  he  might  be  invited  to  spend 
the  midday  recreation  hour  with  them,  and 
join  their  early  dinner.  Then  she  fomid  that 
when  school  was  fairly  over,  Jamie  got  into 
disgrace  by  loitering  with  rude  companions 
and  not  reaching  his  father's  farm  till  dusk. 
So  she  proposed  an  afternoon  drawing 
lesson,  which  would  keep  him  at  Edenhaugh 
till  he  would  have  to  start  ofl"  at  a  brisk  walk 
to  reach  Gowanbrae  by  tea  time. 

But  do  what  she  could,  it  seemed  to 
Lesley  that  she  was  growing  thoroughly 
morbid.  "What  but  sheer  fancy  of  her  own 
could  make  her  feel  as  if  the  village  folk 
regarded  her  with  curious  eyes,  that  there 
was  a  change  in  their  manner  towards  her, 
an  increased  deference  that  yet  had  less 
respect,  a  sort  of  dryness  and  coldness  in 
those  who  had  formerly  been  the  most 
cordial.  If  she  had  this  strange  conscious- 
ness among  the  village  folk,  she  had  it  ten- 
fold when  she  visited  the  neighbouring  farm- 
houses and  granges.  People  paid  her 
compliments,  a  thing  they  had  never  done 
before.  But  the  compliments  had  a  strange 
tone  about  them,  half  congratulatory,  half 
contemptuous.  And  always  it  was  those 
whom  she  had  once  liked  best  who  now  drew 
aside  from  her,  and  those  from  whom  she 
had  stood  aloof  who  now  tried  to  draw  near. 
It  seemed  to  her  too  as  if  they  studied  their 
phrases  and  used  them  with  some  double 
meaning,  and  were  firmly  persuaded  in  their 
()^vnmnlds  that  she  understood  all  they  meant. 

This  consciousness,  or  fancy,  whichever 
it  might  be,  only  deepened  her  self- mistrust 
and  humiliation.  "Was  it  only  part  of  the 
diseased  egotism  which,  as  poor  Lesley  now 
believed,  with  bitter  shame,  had  made  her 
misinterpret  Eab  Bethune  ?  Or  had  other 
people  caught  sight  of  her  mistake,  or  mis- 
interpreted him  too  ■?  Be  it  this  way  or  that, 
either   drove   her   more   and    more    within 


herself,  until  she  almost  shrank  from  crossing 
the  threshold  of  Edenhaugh. 

So  the  winter  went  by. 

It  was  a  dark,  wild,  windy  afternoon. 
Mr.  Baird  was  away  on  business.  Little 
Jamie  had  had  his  drawing  lesson  and  had 
started  home  at  a  run.  Lesley  stood  in  the 
porch  and  watched  him  off.  She  could  hear 
Mrs.  Haldane  and  the  maids  talking  in  the 
kitchen.  In  former  days  she  would  have 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in  upon  them 
with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word,  and 
perhaps  lingered  there  in  the  gloaming,  in 
the  warm,  broad  blaze  of  the  culinary  hearth. 
Now  she  went  straight  back  to  the  parlour 
and  hastened  to  light  the  lamp.  When 
there  is  sorrowful  twilight  within  us,  we 
make  haste  to  banish  twilight  from  oui 
rooms. 

As  she  drew  the  curtain  across  the  window 
looking  upon  the  road,  she  became  aware 
that  somebody  riding  up  had  just  reined  in 
his  horse  at  the  gate.  She  barely  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  alighting  figure  :  she  could  not 
identify  it.  Peering  through  the  pane,  she 
thought  the  horse  belonged  to  the  Gowanbrae 
stable.  Probably  it  was  the  Gowanbrae 
grieve  offering  to  take  up  Master  Jamie  if  he 
had  not  yet  started  homeward,  or  with  some 
similar  message  which  would  get  ample 
answer  in  the  kitchen. 

But  no  !  There  came  steps  in  the  passage, 
the  light  steps  of  the  housemaid,  and  another 
step,  heavy,  bustling,  self-important.  A 
v'isitor  !  The  parlour  door  opened,  and  the 
servant  ushered  in  Jamie's  father,  the  farmer 
Logan  of  Gowanbrae. 

Mr.  Logan  was  not  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  house  of  Edenhaugh.  He  came  to  the 
farm  often  enough,  but  spent  his  time  there 
mostly  in  the  stables  or  byres,  or  if  he  came 
to  the  dwelling,  confined  himself  generally  to 
the  little  sanctum  where  Mr.  Baird  kept 
samples,  files,  and  tools. 

But  Lesley  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
by  his  visit.  Doubtless  he  had  come 
expecting  to  see  her  uncle,  perhaps  about 
something  not  to  be  delayed,  and  finding 
Mr.  Baird  was  out,  had  simply  asked  for  her 
to  have  an  opportmiity  of  awaiting  his  return. 

Yet  there  was  certainly  something  strange 
al)Out  him !  The  business  he  had  come 
about  must  surely  be  of  an  exciting  and 
important  nature.  For  he  was  wonderfully 
got  up,  with  a  stifi'ness  and  precision  quite 
foreign  to  his  usual  ways,  and  which  brought 
out  in  strong  relief  his  hard  features,  made 
grim  and  coarse  by  mean  thoughts  and  base 


indulgences. 


He  belonged  to  the  same  race 
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and  the  same  class  as  Lesley's  uncle.  But 
it  was  plain  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  them. 

"  I  see  you. have  old  Jean  Haldane  still 
with  you,  Miss  Band,"  he  said;  "she  will 
keep  the  maids  in  order.  You  won't  feel 
tied  down  in  Edenhaugh  any  more,"  he 
added  with  a  queer  smirk.  "  How  is  her 
grand-daughter  getting .  on  in  service  in 
London  ?  " 

"  Miss  Olrig  seems  getting  on  very  well," 
Lesley  answered.  "  She  has  an  appointment 
in  the  Telegraph  Office." 

"  Does  she  live  there,"  he  asked  gruffly. 
There  was  a  rough  sneer  in  his  tone  when 
speaking  of  Mary  that  seemed  intended  to 
emphasize  the  servile  deference  he  used 
towards  Lesley.  Somehow  the  girl's  face 
flushed.     But  she  answered  quite  calmly  ; 

"  No,  of  course  not.  She  lives  in  lodgings 
with  very  nice  people,  it  seems,  from  her 
letters.  By  the  way,  her  landlady's  name 
is  Logan,  and  she  belonged  to  this  region." 

"  Ah,  there's  plenty  Logans  !  "  he 
answered.  "  I've  only  one  relation  in 
London — quite  another  sort !  At  least  his 
offices  are  in  London.  He's  a  stockbroker, 
and  makes  pots  of  money.  But  of  course  he 
would  not  live  in  such  a  hole.  He  has  a  fine 
place  out  at  Norwood — that's  close  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  you  know — where  he  can  get 
plenty  of  amusement.  He  keeps  up  grand 
style — house  like  a  palace,  dinner  every  day 
like  a  dinner  party.  Perhaps  we  might 
afiord  something  in  that  way  at  Gowanbrae, 
but  it  takes  a  lady  to  manage  it !  "  Again 
that  eft'ort  at  an  engaging  smile  and  then  an 
awkward  silence. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  my  uncle  is  out — I 
scarcely  know  when  he  ^^^ll  return,"  said 
Lesley,  who  felt  the  "^asit  sufficiently  awkward 
not  to  desire  its  continuance  under  any  false 
impression. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  her 
guest,  eagerly;  "I  really  came  to  see  you 
to-day,  Miss  Baird." 

Lesley's  thoughts  instantly  turned  to  her 
favourite,  Logan's  little  boy, 

"  You  have  just  missed  Jamie,"  she  said. 
"  He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  I  heard 
your  horse's  hoofs." 

"  Ah,  never  mind.  I  thought  he'd  be 
away.  I  did  not  come  to  fetch  him. 
Children  are  not  always  wanted.  Though 
ladies  can  be  so  fond  of  them  sometimes." 
Again  a  smirk  and  a  pause.  But  the  subject 
of  Jamie  evidently  oftered  an  opportunity 
too  good  to  be  lost.    The  farmer  went  on — 

'*  Jamie   wants   a  mother.      And   every- 


body's saying.  Miss  Baird,  that  I  need  not 
look  further  than  you.  I'm  sure  your  imcle 
will  like  to  know  you  are  well  settled.  It'll 
be  a  relief  to  him.  And  though  you'll  bring 
nothing — still  you're  maybe  "  younger  than 
I  might  expect — (though  youth's  a  wearing 
commodity) — and  you're  bonnie  an'  you're 
good,  an'  one  can't  have  a'thing,  ye  ken." 

Lesley  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  still, 
dumbfounded  with  pain  and  shame. 

"  Now  take  it  easy,  my  dear,"  said  the 
farmer  with  an  air  of  indulgent  considera- 
tion. "  There's  plenty  time.  I'll  give  yow 
a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over,  if  you  choose.  ' 
I  know  ladies  don't  like  to  speak  their 
minds  too  quickly,  though  they  may  make 
them  up  soon  enough  !  " 

In  sheer  desperation  Lesley  found  her 
voice. 

"  Mr.  Logan,  this  cannot  be.  l*ou  must 
not  speak  of  such  a  thing.  Please  forget 
you  have  ever  thought  of  it  for  an  instant." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  swain  tranquilly, 
looking  at  her  with  bleary  eyes  of  appro- 
bation;  "you're  a  clever  lass,  and  know 
your  part  as  if  you  had  acted  it  a  dozen 
times  already." 

"  Oh,  Mr. Logan," pleaded  Lesley.  "I mean 
what  I  say.  Please  never  mention  this 
again.  Nobody  need  know  anything  about 
it.  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  a  kind 
neighbovir,  an  old  friend.  What  could  have 
made  you  talk  of  this  ?  " 

There  was  an  agonising  sincerity  in  her 
manner  which  actually  pierced  the  farmer's 
thick  crust  of  vulgar  self-conceit.  He  too 
rose,  and  spoke  angrily — a  tone  which  came 
very  readily  to  him — 

"  What's  made  me  think  of  it  ?  ^Vhy,  you 
made  me  think  of  it  !  What  other  reason 
could  you  have  for  taking  so  much  trouble 
about  the  boy  ?  What  is  he  to  you  ?  Isn't 
that  what  everybody  is  saying  ?  Why,  your 
friend.  Miss  Bell  Gibson,  said  as  much  to 
my  servants  when  she  was  here  last 
summer.  An'  they've  asked  Jamie  himself 
if  he'd  like  you  for  a  stepmother.  Of 
course  I  thought  you'd  talked  it  over  among 
the  women — as  women  will — and  that  they 
knew  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing." 

"  Mr.  Logan,"  said  Lesley  trembling,  but 
aroused,  "  you  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
me  like  this." 

"  No  right  ?  Haven't  I  the  best  right  ? 
Am  I  not  sorry  to  see  a  nice  girl — a  well 
brought  up  girl — quarrelling  with  her  bread 
and  butter,  spoiling  her  future  and  upsetting 
all  my  plans.  An'  what  for  ?  For  a  non- 
sense fairy  tale.     For  you'd  not  give  a  sniff 
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at  a  good  dowusitting  like  Go^Yanbrae,  if 
there  wasn't  some  glimmering  rubbish 
rnnning  through  your  head.  This  is  what 
comes  of  your  old  ballads,  and  such-like. 
Wise  is  Miss  Helen  Gibson  -when  she  calls 
them  all  foolery.  The  women  talked  about 
that  too  " — and  he  emphasised  bitterly — "but 
I  wouldn't  believe  that.  '  No,  no,'  says  I, 
'  Lesley  Baird's  too  well  brought  up  not  to 
know  that  there's  little  honest  goes  on 
between  halls  and  farms,  and  that  lairds 
don't  call  "'marry  me"  to  lasses,  bonuic 
though  they  be,  who've  no  pedigree — unless 
there's  siller  to  their  name.'  " 

Wounded  to  the  quick,  Lesley  kept 
silence,  but  moved  towards  the  door.  By 
report  she  knew  enough  of  Gowanbrae's 
habits  to  guess  that  he  had  primed  himself 
for  this  solemn  interview  by  a  "  tot  "  of 
whisky,  and  that  the  potion  was  now 
beginning  to  take  effect.  She  would  bear 
on  patiently,  and  avert  any  disturbance,  the 
clatter  of  angry  voices,  all  that  might 
spread  the  scandal  and  babble  of  this 
miserable  interview — if  so  be  that  she  might 
thereby  save  her  kindly  relationships  with 
little  Jamie  from  coming  to  untimely  end. 
If  the  story  did  not  go  beyond  that  room, 
surely  by  to-morrow  the  farmer  would  be 
ashamed  of  all  he  had  said.  He  would  have 
probably  forgotten  much  of  it.  That 
would  be  best,  and  things  might  remain 
much  as  they  were. 

But  Gowanbrae  noticed  her  movement 
of  retreat,  understood  it,  and  resented  it 
even  more  bitterly  than  her  simple  words  of 
refusal. 

He  snatched  up  his  hat  and  stick — a  new 
hat  and  a  grand  stick,  with  a  boar's  head 
handle. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  rmi  away  !  Don't  be 
afraid  I'll  press  you.  You  might  change 
your  mind ;  but  so  can  I.  Gowanbrae  is 
not  going  a  begging.  I  daresay  you  think 
I've  been  drinking  "—such  was  his  quick 
and  guilty  interpretation  of  the  look  of 
disgust  which  involmatarily  spread  over 
Lesley's  face.  "  W^ell,  you  might  have  made 
a  sober  man  of  me,  if  you  had  taken  your 
chance.  An'  if  you're  the  Christian  woman 
you  make  believe  you*  are,  you'll  feel  my 
blood  on  your  head  henceforth.  But  I'm 
not  afraid.  If  one  won't,  another  will,  I 
say.     Good  evening,  Miss  Lesley  Baird" — 


and  he  drawled  out  the  ceremonious  title 
with  a  magnificent  assumption  of  contempt. 

He  stamped  through  the  hall  and  banged 
the  outer  door.  She  heard  him  grumbling 
and  swearing  outside.  Then  he  mounted 
and  galloped  oft". 

The  parlour  was  not  safe  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Mrs.  Haldane  or  the  maids. 
Lesley  fled  upstairs  to  her  own  room  and 
locked  the  door.  She  threw  herself  on  her 
bed  and  wept  bitterly^tho  hot  tears  of 
mingled  anguish,  humiliation,  and  shame. 
All  helpless  as  she  had  been,  she  felt 
degraded  by  the  intervieAV  she  had  gone 
through,  as  one  instinctively  feels  degraded 
if  one  falls  in  a  foul  gutter,  or  accidentally 
evokes  a  torrent  of  bad  language  from  the 
blackguards  at  a  street  corner. 

But  not  even  the  selfish  brutality  which 
had  outraged  every  sensibility  of  her  soul 
could  tempt  her  to  break  the  sweet  code  of 
honour  which  she  had  always  held  as 
binding  every  woman  who  receives  an  ofi'er 
of  marriage  which  she  is  obliged  to  reject. 
She  knew  that  what  reached  her  as  an 
insult,  Logan  had  offered  as  a  boon.  And 
she  felt  bound  to  take  it  from  his  point  and 
bury  it  in  silence. 

When  her  uncle  came  home,  he  thought 
her  manner  nervous  and  her  eyes  tearful, 
but  she  said,  quite  truly,  that  she  had  a 
severe  headache,  a  malady  which  he  accepted 
as  accounting  for  everything,  and  beneath 
which  he,  manlike,  never  enquired.  If  he 
had  asked,  "  What  brought  on  your  head- 
ache ?  "  what  could  Lesley  have  answered  ? 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  event  that 
she  wrote  the  letter  with  the  pitiful  little 
postscript  which  reached  Mary  Olrig  in  the 
depth  of  her  own  depression.  That  pitiful 
little  postscript  was  the  only  cry  which 
Lesley  did  not  succeed  in  stifling  in  her  own 
heart. 

How  thankful  she  was  to  find  that  Jamie's 
visits  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  that  the  boy,  despite  the  questions 
which  his  father  said  had  been  put  to  him, 
remained  quite  unconscious  and  happy. 

She  felt  positively  grateful  to  Gowanbrae 
for  not  depriving  her  of  the  presence  of  the 
child  who  loved  her,  and  who  satisfied  some 
of  her  cravings  to  serve  and  help  her  fellow 
creatures. 

She  did  not  know  what  was  coming  1 
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A  SIMPLE  IDYju  from  A  STEEAM. 


I  COME  from  sweet  dells,  where  the  drooping  flovver-bell3 
Gently  wave  in  the  morning  breeze  ; 
I  wind  in  the  shade  of  the  deep  forest  glade, 

And  glide  by  the  old  oak  trees. 
I  fall  with  soft  tones  on  the  moss-covered  stones. 

Like  melody  melting  awziy. 
Then  I  quiver  in  gleams  'neath  the  sun's  golden  beams 
In  the  dream  of  the  long  summer  day. 

With  spray- splashing  din  I  leap  to  the  linn, 

Then  I  nestle  in  murmuring  calms, 
Like  the  soft  breathing  prayer  stealing  through  the  still  air, 

After  the  loud  voice  of  psalms. 
Then  a  spirit  of  rest  descends  on  my  breast, 

Still  as  the  blue  summer  sky, 
And  quietly  I  dream  in  the  sun's  soothing  beam, 

While  I'm  lulled  by  the  south  wind's  sigh. 


I  reilect  the  bright  flowers  in  their  cahn  summer  hours 

As  they  hang  o'er  my  bosom  so  fau* ; 
How  they  gaze  on  their  eyes  hke  stars  of  the  sides, 

Till  they  die  in  their  loveliness  there  ! 
For  they  woo  their  own  shades  till  their  bright  beauty  fades, 

Then  they  languish  and  droop  and  decay  ; 
Then  each  faded  leaf  clasps  its  shadow  m  grief, 

And  wooer  and  wooed  float  away. 

O'er  my  clear  rim  the  swift  swallows  skim. 

And  the  lamb  by  my  green  bank  plays  ; 
"While  the  fays  of  the  stream,  through  the  long  day  dream 

In  my  sedgy  and  flower-frmged  bays. 
The  lark  stops  his  lay  'mong  the  white  clouds  of  day. 

And  flutters  adown  to  my  brim  ; 
As  he  drinks  he  inspires  new  melody's  fires, 

Then  he  soars  to  his  heavenly  hymn. 

Flowers  live  for  a  day,  yet  they  all  must  decay 

Whene'er  into  brightness  they've  blown  ; 
And  man  at  the  best,  when  he  sinlis  to  his  rest. 

Can  but  leave  his  name  carved  on  a  stone  : 
But  I  all  the  while  at  Death's  conquests  can  smile  ; — 

As  I  was  long  ago  so  I'm  now ; 
And  wliile  men  pass  away,  'mid  the  reign  of  decay, 

Each  spring  brings  new  wreaths  to  my  brow. 

ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 


FREE    DINNER   CHILDREN. 


BY  THE  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


TO  those  who  thmk  about  such  things  at  [ 
all,  it  is  a  saddening  reflection  that  we 
should  constantly  have  in  our  midst  a 
veritable  "hungry  army."  It  is  an  army  ^ 
chiefly  made  up  of  those  who  are  known  as 
eas'alty  folk — the  people  who  practically 
constitute  the  "  floating  surplus  "  of  the  \ 
ever  over-stocked  labour  markets.  When 
they  are  employed  it  is  in  the  most  wretchedly 
]')aid  callings,  while  frequently  and  often  for 
long  "  spells  "  they  have  perforce  to  figure 
as  "  the  unemployed,"  Theirs  is  the 
modern  bondage — the  bondage  of  Poverty ; 
a  bondage  worse  than  the  Egyptian  bondage 
of  old,  in  so  far  as  those  held  in  it  cannot 
"  sit  by  the  flesh  pots  and  eat  bread  to  the 
full."  Our  eas'alty  class  can  but  hanker 
after  the  flesh  pots,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
even  for  a  passing  day  they  can  eat  bread  to 
the  full.  Tliey  live  halntually  from  hand 
to  mouth,  not  knowing  when  they  have  had 
one  poor  meal  where  the  next  is  to  come 
from,  or  how  long  it  may  be  in  coming. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  sufficiently 
sorrowful  if  it  applied  only  to  adults,  to  those 
Avho  could,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  generally 
do,  suffer  and  be  strong.  Unhappily  there 
is  no  such  limitation  in  the  matter.  This 
hungry  army,  this  army  of  martyrs  one 
might  almost  say,  numbers  hosts  of  children 
within  its  ranks.  It  is  sometimes  pityingly 
said  of  these  little  ones  that  they  "  can 
neither  work  nor  want,"  but  it  is  a  daily 
experience  with  them  to  have  to  want,  to 
have  to  cry  for  bread  to  parents  who  have 
no  bread  to  give,  and  to  whom  this  "  cry 
of  the  children  "  is  more  painful  than 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  Time  was  when 
the  extent  of  juvenile  suffering  in  this 
respect  was  only  realised  by  those  who 
personally  explored  the  regions  of  poverty, 
and  entered  the  foodless  homes,  and  looked 
upon  the  starved  child  faces.  This,  however, 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Among  the  other 
good  things  effected  by  the  Education  Acts 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  woes  and  wants  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  When  the  waif 
and  stray  class  of  juveniles  began  io  flock— 
for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  all 
or  even  a  majority  of  them  had  to  be 
driven — into  the  schools  that  were  planted  ha 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes,  the 
white,  wan  faces  and  enfeebled  frames  of 
many   of  them  told  their  own  sad  tale  of 


hunger.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that 
the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  very 
direct  connection  between  stomach  and 
brain.  All  teachers  were  of  course  aware  of  I 
this  as  a  simple  physiological  fact,  but 
those  of  them  who  were  appointed  to  the 
poorer  of  the  new^  schools  had  it  brought 
home  to  their  business  and  bosoms  in  very 
practical  and  painful  fashion.  Officially 
they  were  not  supposed  to  take  into 
account  such  a  thing  as  hunger.  Ill  or 
Avell,  fed  or  unfed,  the  children  were  in  the 
schools,  they  occupied  "  school  places," 
were  potential  grant -earners.  The  letter  of 
the  duty  of  the  teachers  was  to  grind  out  of 
each  child  the  "Code  results"  upon  which 
"  My  lords  "  of  the  Education  Department 
base  their  grants  to  schools.  If  the  teachers 
had  thought  only  of  themselves,  of  the 
professional  reputation  and  profit  to  be 
gained  by  squeezing  a  high  percentage  of 
"passes"  out  of  their  pupils,  they  might 
have  got  the  desired  results  even  out  of  the 
children  of  the  hungry  army,  for  such 
children  are,  generally  speaking,  sharp  little 
creatures.  But  in  this  matter  the  teachers, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  were  not  to  be 
bound  by  Departmental  red  tape  ;  they  had 
not  the  heart  to  work  the  starvelings  at  the 
necessary  jiressure.  It  became  axiomatic 
with  them  that  a  child  could  not  learn  upon 
an  empty  stomach  ;  that  it  must  be  fed  if  it 
is  to  be  taught ;  and  that  it  is  Avorse  than  a 
folly — a  cruelty — to  try  to  exact  the  same 
degree  of  mental  exertion  from  a  hungry 
child  as  from  one  that  is  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for. 

Urged  by  their  experience  and  observa- . 
tion  in  this  respect,  the  teachers  were 
among  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  workers 
in  the  organisation  of  the  now  happily  well 
established  institution  of  Free  Dinners  to 
Children.  The  other  supporters  of  this 
institution  are  now  a  numerous  and  energetic 
body  ;  for,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  rail  at 
"the  age  we  live  in,"  at  our  Mammon- 
worship,  selfishness,  and  so  forth,  "  the 
rarity  of  Christian  charity  "  is  not  so  great 
as  the  cynics  would  have  us  believe.  Where- 
ever  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  good 
work  to  be  done  the  men  (and  women)  and 
the  means — sympathy  and  service  as  well 
as  money — are  forthcoming  to  accomplish 
the  work,  and  of  late  years  this  has  been 
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especially   the   case   where   the   -welfare    of 
children    has     been     concerned.       In    my 
district  the  Children's   Free  Dinner  move- 
ment  has    flourished    for    some    seven   or 
eight  years.    Throughout  the  winter  months, 
the  months  in  -svhicli   the   poverty   of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  is  greatest,  and  hunger 
stings  its  sharpest,  we  dine  our  five  hundred 
cliildren  per  day  for  four  days  a  week.     In 
respect  to  each  of  these  children  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  no  dinner  for  them  at 
home,  while  of  but  too  many  of  them  it  is 
further    known    that    they    have    had    no 
breakfast,  and  that  their  chances  of  obtaining 
tea    or    supper    are    highly    problematical. 
Among  those  ^\  ho  are  unfortunately  qualilied 
to  be  invited  guests  at  these  dinners  are  a 
number  of  infants   of  from  three  to  seven 
vears  of  age,  who  covild  not  find  their  wav 
any     considerable     distance,     and     havmg 
regard  to   this   and   some   other  points   of 
detail   Ave   arrange    to    have   two   "  dinner 
centres"  whereat  to  entertain  our  hungry 
little  ones.     The  particular  centre  at  which 
I  do  suit  and  service  in  the  capacity  of  a 
waiter,  is  a  Board  School  classed  as  a  school 
of  "  special  difficulty."     It  is  situated  in  the 
midst   of    a   slum    neighbourhood,    and   is 
attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  costers, 
hawkers,    •'  gutter    merchants,"   dock    and 
other    irregular    labourers,     and     widowed 
mothers  employed  in  the  more  poorly  paid 
kinds  of  female  labour.      It  wiU  be  easily 
imderstood   that    such   a    school    furnishes 
forth  a  large  proportion  of  its  own  contingent 
of     "  dinner    children,"     and     the    others 
accommodated  at  this  centre  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  class.     At  the  best  they  are 
a   sufficiently   miserable   looking  type,   but 
they  are  not  the  ragged  regiment  that  many 
people  would  expect  to  find  them,  and  that 
such  children  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
in  the  pre-Education  Acts  era.     The  schools 
that  in  these  latter  days  have  been  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  poor,  so  to  speak,  have 
not  only  benefited  the  children,  they  have 
incidentally   brought   about  an  appreciable 
improvement    in   the   ideas   and   habits   of 
many  of  the  parents.     Thus,  while  ragged- 
ness  is  still  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe  of  such 
children  as  are  here  in  question,  it  is  no 
longer    the     old     slatternly    "loop'd    and 
windowed  "  raggedness.     It  is  modified  and 
redeemed  by  much  mending  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  kind,  and  is  indeed  rather  patchiness 
than  raggedness.     Among  the  very  poor  new 
clothing  for  the  children,  clothes  expressly 
made   to   measure,   or  bought    to    fit,   are 
almost   undreamed   of.      The   garments   of 


these  children  are  "casts  oft'"  and  of  the 
poorest  and  cheapest  kinds  at  that.  The 
parents  have  not  the  time,  and,  generally 
speaking,  not  the  skill,  necessary  for  any 
ctfective  work  of  sartorial  restoration  or 
alteration,  and  the  clothes  have  to  be  taken 
into  wear  as  they  come  to  hand,  though  they 
may  be  "sizes"  too  large  or  small.  As 
a  consequence  some  of  our  dinner  children 
present  what  to  an  unaccustomed  eye  would, 
no  doubt,  appear  a  grotesque  appearance. 
But  the  children  are  to  the  manner  born, 
and  experience  no  sense  of  incongruity  in 
this  matter,  either  in  regard  to  themselves 
or  each  other.  The  pity  of  it  upon  this 
point,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  is 
that  as  a  rule  their  clothing  is  insufficient 
to  aftbrd  suitable  protection  against  winter 
weather.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  bulk  of 
our  dmner  children  are  enduring  the  pinch 
of  poverty  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase — 
the  pinch  of  cold  as  well  as  the  pinch  of 
hunger. 

Our  dinner  time  is  from  twelve  to  half- 
past  one.  In  that  time  we  dine  some  250 
boys  and  girls,  who  come  to  the  tables  in 
relays.  Our  cooks  are  hard  at  it  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the 
actual  progress  of  the  meal  we  waiters  have 
also  to  "look  alive,"  for  these  hungry 
youngsters  are  great  at  trencher  work. 
""  The  quantity  of  '  tackle  '  they  put  away  is 
a  caution,"  was  the  remark  I  once  heard  fall 
from  the  lips  of  a  stalwart  carman,  who  had 
come  to  dehver  some  provisions  while  the 
children  were  at  their  meal,  and  had  paused 
enthralled  to  witness  the  scene.  But  we 
must  consider  the  circumstances  here.  In 
practical  matters  the  children  of  the  poor 
become  wise  betimes,  and  with  numbers  of 
our  dinner  children  it  is  wisdom  to  not 
merely  appease  present  hmiger,  but  to  do  a 
little  in  the  way  of  "  taking  in  supplies  "  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  they  stand  assembled  at  the  dming- 
room  door,  our  dinner  children  are  no  doubt 
a  motley  group,  but  the  really  remarkable 
thing  about  them  is  their  subdued  air. 
There  is  no  restraint  placed  upon  the 
gathermg,  and  under  those  circumstances  an 
equally  numerous  gathermg  of,  say,  children 
of  the  well-to-do  artisan  class  would  be 
making  the  rafters  ring.  Here,  however, 
there  is  no  noise,  no  shouting,  no  restless 
rushing  about,  and — think  of  it— no  single 
sound  of  child  laughter.  There  is  no  smile 
even  on  the  pale  little  faces,  only  an 
expression  of  eager  expectancy.  When  the 
doors   are   opened   our   guests   of  the    day 
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troop  rapidly  in  and  take  their  seats,  but 
still  -without  anything  like  the  clatter  and 
bustle  that  would  have  marked  the  entry  of 
a  hke  number  of  better  fed  children.  A 
short  grace  is  offered  up,  and  then,  there 
being  a  good  array  of  waiters  on  hand, 
dinner  is  promptly  served,  and  the  children 
fall  to,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  hundred 
feeding  like  one,  but  that  would  scarcely  be 
speaking  by  the  card.  Some  of  the  children, 
more  sybaritish  than  their  companions,  and 
ha\-ing  the  courage  of  their  tastes,  exercise  a 
self-restraint  which,  though  only  momentary, 
is  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Before  commencing  to  eat  they 
ecstatically  mhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
steaming  soup,  and  warm  their  numbed 
hands  by  gently  clasping  them  around  their 
soup  mugs.  But  these  are  the  exceptions  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  children  cannot  so  possess 
themselves  in  patience,  even  to  make  their 
meal  a  thing  of  lengthened  sweetness  long 
drawn  out.  The  majority  of  them  are  quick 
feeders,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 

Master  Teddy  B .     In  his  childish  way 

Teddy  is  a  ladies'  man,  and  he  has 
constituted  himself  "  corner  man  "  of  the 
group,  mostly  girls,  that  you  see  here.  He 
has  apparently  a  stram  of  the  salamander  in 
his  composition,  for  while  others,  even  of 
the  more  eager  spirits,  i^poon  their  soup, 
Teddy  drinks  his.  I  have  an  especially  vivid 
recollection  of  Teddy  in  connection  with 
these  dinners.  On  the  first  day  of  a  season 
we  waiters  had  had  a  particularly  hard 
time  of  it,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
I  sauntered  into  the  playground,  where  I 
came  upon  Teddy  surromided  by  a  body  of 
admiring  friends.  His  clothes — as  is  usual 
with  him — "fitted  him  too  much."  His 
rolled  up  trousers  were  a  world  too  wide, 
while  the  old  "man's  size"  reefer  jacket, 
which  served  him  as  a  coat,  reached  nearly 
to  his  heels.  His  thumbs  were  tucked  imder 
his  braces^he  had  no  waistcoat — and  with 
his  cap  well  back  on  his  head  and  refreshed 
and  inspirited  by  the  hearty  meal  he  had 
just  made,  he  was  performing  a  "  walk 
round  "  and  singing — 

0  ain't  we  having  a  day. 
Enjoying  ourselves  in  this  way  ; 
It's  proper  you  know 
And  we  do  like  it  so — 
0  ain't  we  having  a  day. 

The  other  children  did  not  lend  their  voices 
to  this  chorus  of  jubilation,  but  their 
approvmg  looks  testified  that  it  expressed 
their  sentiments.     And  the  opening  day  of  a 


dinner  season  is  indeed  a  red  letter  day  to 
these  hungry  little  ones. 

As  you  may  notice,  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  diners  are  strikingly  "  old-fashioned," 
have  a  something  almost  %Veird  in  their 
expression ;  but  hunger  and  hardship  fully 
account  for  this.  Upon  such  faces  it  is 
surprising  to  note  the  effect  of  even  a  single 
"  square  meal."  Our  children's  dinner  is  no 
barmicide  feast.  The  soup  is  hot  and 
nourishing,  and  is  served  in  liberal  measure, 
while  following  it  comes  a  second  course 
consisting  of  a  slice  of  "  roley  poley,"  or  a 
"  hunk  "  of  bread  with  jam,  or  occasionally 
of  a  cut  of  savoury  toad-in-the-hole.  It  is  a 
tasty,  wholesome,  satisfying  meal,  and 
towards  its  conclusion  you  may  note  that 
under  its  invigorating  influence  colour  begins 
to  come  back  to  the  little  wan  faces,  and  a 
buzz  of  child  talk,  and  a  ripple  of  childish 
laughter  arises.  More  than  this  even,  if  you 
are  used  to  reading  the  signs  in  such  matters, 
you  may  detect  a  rising  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  Teddy  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  to 
"get  up  to  larks."  In  any  and  every  case 
the  children  go  back  to  school  better  fitted 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to 
stand  and  profit  by  the  educational  work 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  means  of  improving  the 
prospects  in  life  of  the  poor.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  here  that  while  we 
get  at  the  bulk  of  our  children  through  the 
schools,  the  dinners  are  not  restricted  to 
school  children.  The  tickets  of  our  organi- 
sation are  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  from 
love  or  duty,  go  down  into  the  (social)  deeps  ; 
and  through  them  the  dinners  reach  forlorn 
and  hungry  little  waifs  who,  for  the  time 
being  may  not  be  within  the  meshes  of  the 
educational  net. 

As  has  just  been  said,  these  free  dinners 
to  children  constitute  a  substantial  meal, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride  to 
those  concerned  that  the  meals  are  provided 
at  a  cost  price  of  a  penny  per  meal.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  benefits  our  dinner 
fund  in  a  manner  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  more  fortunate  schoolmates  of  the 
"  dinner  children  "  willingly  contribute 
pennies  to  the  dinner  fund.  For  that 
purpose,  "  The  one  pennied  boy  has  a 
penny  to  spare."  He  Icnows  that  "  the 
smallest  contribution  will  be  thankfully 
received,"  and  that  his  single  penny  means 
definitely  one  meal  the  more  for  some 
hungry-eyed  Johnny,  or  Tommy,  or  Billy, 
for  whom  there  is  no  dinner  at  home.  The 
parents  of  our  school- children  subscribers, 
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though  generally  poor  enough  themselves, 
also  contribute  their  mites  to  our  rund,  and 
it  is  not  the  least  gratifying  outcome  of 
these  dinners  that  they  have  been  a  fruitful 
means  of  developing  feelings  of  kindness  and 
consideration  towards  the  poor.  The  general 
body  of  our  subscribers  are  to  be  found 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
considering  how  many  and  how  heavy  are 
the  calls  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
of  their  substance  in  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  in  this  respect. 
The  financial  question  is  of  course  a  very 
important  one  with  us,  and  on  this  head  we 
have  to  fight  our  battle  o'er  again  each  year. 
But  so  far  fiiends  have  never  failed  us. 
Even  in  exceptional  years — years  of  excep- 
tional bad  trade  or  exceptional  inclemency 
of  weather — they  have  always  risen  to  the 
occasion.  We  have  never  had  to  close  our 
doors,  or  shorten  our  season,  or  curtail  the 
meal  given.  With  more  means  we  could 
do  more,  for  unhappily  there  is  but  too 
much  room  for  more  to  be  done.  Even  as 
matters  stand,  however,  we  have  done,  and 
are  domg,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  do,  a  great  good  work.  It  is  hard  and, 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  heart-w'earying  work ; 


but  it  brings  its  own  exceeding  great  reward 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  carries  some 
measure  of  happiness  into  young  lives  that 
otherwise  would  be  almost  wholly  miserable. 
It  may  be  said  with  much  of  literalness  that 
it  is  blessed  work.  Friends  who  have 
helped  to  found  the  feast  have  sometimes 
visited  us  while  our  little  ones  have  been  at 
table,  and  seeing  what  they  have  seen  at 
such  a  time,  they  have  invariably  expressed 
themselves  to  the  eft'ect  that  in  this  instance, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  On  such  an  occasion  I  have 
seen  a  lady  turn  away  and  veil  her  face  to 
hide  the  tears  of  joy  that  the  spectacle  brought 
to  her  eyes.  And  the  blessing  of  the  poor 
is  with  the  work.  I  once  heard  their 
sentiments  upon  the  point  well  summed  up 
by  a  mother  whose  children  had  been  to 
the  dinners.  Better  days  had  dawned 
for  her,  in  so  far  that  her  little  ones 
no  longer  needed  the  dinners,  but  her 
gratitude  was  none  the  less  fervent  on 
that  account  :  "  God  bless  the  children's 
dinners,"  she  said  ;  and  God  bless  those 
who  give  them,  I  say  ;  God  bless  them, 
for  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  needy  is 
already  upon  them. 


A  BLACK  ANGEL. 

A    NAMELESS  crossing-sweeper,  black  as  night, 
xA      With  an  imutterably  rugged  face  ; 
From  out  whose  eyes  shone  forth  such  tender  light 
As  might  the  dying  Man  of  Sorrows  grace  ! 

For  years,  from  morn  to  night,  he  plied  his  trade 
Unceasing,  in  the  surging  London  street ; 

Eeady  to  give  the  humblest  all  his  aid, 

Through  winter's  cold  and  summer's  burning  heat. 

And  often  had  his  sturdy,  strong  right  arm 

Plucked  from  the  horses'  feet  some  fallen  child, 

At  risk  of  Ufe  ;  his  soul  had  such  a  charm 

The  ragged  w^aifs  and  strays  around  him  smiled. 

And  when  the  kindly  darkness  hid  his  face, 
Before  he  laid  his  weary  limbs  to  sleep. 

He,  like  a  shadow,  loathsome  slums  would  pace, 
To  be  the  shepherd  to  some  sable  sheep. 

The  night  policemen  knew  and  stayed  not  him ; 

He  went  vmdaunted  to  the  darkest  dens  ; 
lie  bearded  burglars  and  garotters  grim. 

And  was  weU  known  at  aU  the  "  padding-kens." 
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The  Typhus  demon's  hand  fell  powerless, 

The  Azrael  of  Cholera  hurried  past ; 
His  face,  pathetic  in  its  homeliness. 

The  small-pox  pitted  not  Avith  its  sand  blast ! 

Poor  dying  harlots  took  faith  when  he  bid  ; 

He  saw  them  laid  to  slumber  'neath  the  sod. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  good  acts  he  did. 

Are  they  not  in  the  chronicles  of  God  ? 

At  last  he  with  his  nameless  forbears  slept. 

Alone  he  died  (nay,  not  alone !)  ;  one  night 
A  few  poor  hardened  men  and  women  wept, 

But  at  the  Inquest — lo  !  this  Black  was  White, 

He  had  been  shipwrecked  by  a  treacherous  hand  ; 

His  noble  gifts  made  ruin  more  profomid  ; 
The  world  upon  him  set  its  Cain-like  brand, 

And  he  writhed  madly  as  Prometheus  bound. 

Yet,  out  of  this  extremity  of  ill. 

He  plucked  at  last  what  gave  him  strength  to  live, 
And  managed  to  "  observingly  distil  " 

That  perfect  peace  which  God  alone  can  give. 

And  he,  who  had  already  tasted  hell, 

How  could  he  rest  while  sinners  daily  died  ? 

Think  not  that  his  black  mask  he  loved  too  well ; 
It  was  no  new  phase  of  chameleon  pride. 

So  hideously  wicked  had  he  been, 

He  was  an  outcast  from  all  men,  like  Cain  ; 

He  dared  not  have  his  white  face  to  be  seen. 
Lest  by  some  furious  mob  he  should  be  slain. 

Oh,  think  how  dire  was  his  necessity, 
The  mother  of  invention  strange  as  this  ! 

And  boundless  must  have  been  his  charity, 
So  gladly  such  a  bitter  rod  to  kiss. 

The  mighty  mystery  of  "  Faith  and  works  " 
He  solved  in  his  own  practical  rough  way  : 

♦'  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  and  Turks," 
He  ready  was  to  die  Avith  them,  or  pray. 

And  so  they  laid  him  in  a  nook  far  back. 
Where  scarcely  ever  fell  the  fair  sunlight ; 

Yet  though  he  once  might  seem  a  felon  black, 
Another  Inquest  may  pronounce  him  White  ! 

GEORGE  hi: 


COMB-BEAEERS. 

Bv  LILIAN  J.  GOULD. 


AMONG  the  innumerable  and  varied 
organisms  known  to  students  and 
lovers  of  marine  zoology,  few  groups  present 
more  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  order  Ctenophora,  -which 
has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists.  The  comparatively  recent 
establishnient  of  a  zoological  station  at 
Naples  has  greatly  contributed  to  advance 
the  study  of  these  wonderful  little  beings, 
while  the  untiring  and  valuable  researches 
of  Dr.  Carl  Chun  tend  to  develop  yet  further 
this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Ctenophon^,  or  "  comb-bearers,"  are 
so  named  from  the  formation  of  their  organs 
of  locomotion,  which  consist  of  parallel  rows 
of  delicate  cilia,  arranged  in  comb-like  plates, 
traversing  the  surface  of  the  body  at  such 
regular  intervals  as  to  very  much  resemble 
the  lines  of  longitude  drawn  upon  a  globe. 
The  waving  to  and  fro  of  these  comb-like 
processes  acts  as  a  number  of  tiny  oars,  with 
which  the  little  boatman  "  paddles  his  own 
canoe  "  through  the  clear  sea- water  in  what- 
soever direction  his  Avhini  or  fancy  may  take 
him.  The  body  of  the  comb-bearer  is 
generally  more  or  less  globular  or  cylindrical, 
and  bears,  hanging  from  either  side,  in 
addition  to  the  rows  of  paddle-like  cilia,  two 
long  tentacles,  fringed  hke  fairy  feathers, 
and  following  the  motions  of  the  body  in 
exquisitely  graceful  curves  and  undulations. 
These  beautiful  organs  serve  by  their 
constant  movement  to  bring  the  comb- 
'  bearer's  prey,  which  consists  of  various 
young  and  minute  marine  animals  and 
plants,  within  reach  of  the  little  creature's 
mouth.  Colourless  as  is  the  general  surface 
of  the  comb-bearer's  body,  the  combs  are 
iridescent  by  day,  and  the  long  fringed 
tentacles  are  shot  with  rainbow  hues, 
changing  from  gold  and  green  to  rose  and 
royal  purple. 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  student  of  Ctenophorte,  there 
can  be  no  sight  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
these  tiny  sailors,  darting  and  curving  hither 
and  thither,  rising,  falling,  floating  in  mid- 
ocean,  or  speeding  to  and  fro  with  their 
tentacles  now  expanded  to  their  fullest 
length  and  streaming  behind  them  like 
the  locks  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  now 
.  retracted,  knotted,  or  even  withdrawn  into 
their  sacs — nothing  more  fascinating  than 
to  watch  the   little   creatures  cleaving  the 


blue  and  crystal  waters  in  what  seems  the 
very  luxury  of  motion. 

And  then  when  night  has  fallen  and  laid 
its  cloak  of  darkness  over  all  the  deep,  the 
comb-bearers  light  up  their  lanterns,  and 
illumine  the  blackness  of  the  waves  with 
phosphorescent  flashes,  which  lend  a  yet 
more  mystic  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  beside 
the  marvellous  brilliancy  of  which  the  great 
slow-moving  jelly-fish  [M<iIi(S(/),  with  their 
pale  and  stately  light,  look  like  wan  moons 
outshone  in  splendour  by  the  gleam  of 
falling  stars. 

All  the  members  of  the  order  Ctenophora 
are  free-swimming  organisms,  and  though 
the  latest  classitication  places  them  amongst 
the  Actinozoa,  they  are  still  regarded  by 
many  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  Hydro- 
zoa.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  digestive  sac,  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  Actinia,  as  well  as  the  generally 
inferior  organisation  of  Hydrozoa,  entitles 
the  Ctenophorae  in  reality  to  rank  among 
the  former  class.  Comb-bearers  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  also 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  divided  into 
groups  known  as  Eurystomata  and  Stenos- 
tomata,  from  the  different  size  of  the  mouth, 
Avhich  in  the  first  named  group  extends 
entirely  across  one  extremity— the  oral  pole 
— of  the  body.  The  number  of  comb-bearing 
bands  which  traverse  the  bodies  of  Cteno- 
phora3  varies  from  four  to  twelve  m  different 
species,  the  most  common  number,  however, 
being  eight.  The  cilia,  or  paddles,  can 
either  move  all  simultaneously,  or  only  one 
or  a  few  at  a  time  ;  they  act  quite  independ- 
ently of  each  other  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
The  outline  of  each  comb  of  ciha  takes  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  middle  paddles  being 
longer  than  those  at  each  end. 

To  the  group  called  Eurystomata  belong 
the  Beroidcr,  of  which  the  species  Bcro'e  fileiis 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  species,  having,  in  common  with 
the  genus  Eangia,  a  contractile  body  of 
elegantly  oval  form,  and  possessing  neither 
lobes  nor  tentacles. 

The  Rosy  Idya  of  the  American  seas 
belongs  also  to  this  group. 

The  group  Stenostomata,  which  has  the 
mouth  small  and  narrow,  comprises  the 
Saccata,  Lobata-,  and  IWuiatre.  Among 
the  Succat(T  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  of  the  comb-bearers,  and  one  which 
is  often  taken  as  the  type  of  its  order ;  this 
is  a,  sjyecies  called  PleurobracJiia  rhododactyla, 
having  a  melon-shaped  body,  eight  combs, 
and  very  long  tentacles,  beautifully  fringed 
on  one  side  and  extremely  flexible.  It  is 
small  and  transparent,  and  bears  its  little 
slit-like  mouth  at  one  end  or  jiole  of  its  body 
and  an  eye-spot  at  the  other.  The  tentacles, 
lovely  feather-like  filaments,  are  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  long  when  fully  expanded, 
and  hang  from  the  body,  which  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  like  the 
most  delicate  streamers,  coiling  and  uncoiling 
with  a  motion  as  rhythmic  as  that  of  the 
translucent  waves  in  which  they  float. 

Another  species,  Honniphora  phimosa, 
different  views  of  which,  of  the  natural  size, 
are  seen  at  Figs.  4  and  6  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  the  typical  Pleurobrancliiad 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  at  present 
only  been  found  at  Messina  and  Naples, 
where  it  is  fairly  constant  in  appearance, 
though  never  very  plentiful.  The  body  is 
spherical,  narrowing  at  the  oral  pole, 
transparent  and  colourless,  but  for  certain 
brownish  tinges.  It  is  the  only  known 
species  of  its  class  which  possesses  two 
kinds  of  hinges  on  the  tentacles.  In 
correction  of  an  error  made  by  Eschscholtz, 
Dr.  Chun  follows  the  nomenclature  of  Agassiz 
with  regard  to  this  species. 

Figs.  1  and  5  and  the  lower  central 
figure  represent  the  comb-bearer  Lampetia 
pancerina,  in  various  attitudes.  This  is 
a  species  named  after  the  late  well-known 
Italian  naturalist  Panceri,  and  is  interestins: 
chiefly  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities 
in  its  mternal  structure.  The  body  is 
cylindrical,  narrowing  slightly  towards  the 
mouth,  which  is  large  and  capable  of 
being  extended  laterally  and  used  as  a 
sort  of  foot,  with  which  the  animal 
creeps  over  solid  surfaces.  It  appeared 
singly  in  January,  1877,  after  violent 
scirocco-storms,  and  again  in  large  numbers 
in  the  followmg  February.  As,  however, 
this  Lawpctia  was  plentifully  found  in  the 
succeeding  year  also,  it  cannot  claim  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  species  only  driven 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  stress  of 
weather. 

It  is  very  agile  in  movement.  Curiously 
enough,  it  had  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  observers  prior  to  Dr.  Chun, 
who  considers  that  it  has  been  hitherto 
confomided  with  Bcro'e  ovata.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  a  very 
curious      immature      organism,      formerly 


described  by  Dr.  Chun  as  TJioe  paradoxa, 
may  prove  to  be  the  young  of  Lampetia 
pancerina.  The  Lampetia  is  slightly 
transparent,  in  colour  a  delicate  milk- 
Avhite  tinted  with  rose,  the  combs  flushed 
with  rose. 

Enplokamis  stationis  (Fig.  2)  is  named  in 
honour  of  the  Naples  zoological  station,  a 
single  specimen  only  having  been  found  in 
February,  1878,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Chun 
while  in  good  condition.  The  body  :s 
bolster-shaped,  not  narrowing  at  either  pole ; 
and  is  perfectly  transparent.  This  species  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  comb-bearers  by 
one  peculiarity,  the  presence  of  striped 
muscular  fibre  on  the  tentacle  fringes. 

Another  very  interesting  species, 
CaUianim  hialata,  drawn  at  Fig.  3  of  the 
illustration,  has  a  long  body,  bluntly 
squared  at  the  sides,  and  narrowing  slightly 
towards  the  oral  pole.  It  is  transparent 
and  dotted  with  regular  rows  of  pinkish 
spots,  and  has  wing-like  extensions  at  either 
end  of  the  body.  This  is  a  species  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  though  at  no  time  very  numerous,  it 
is  constantly  found,  and  from  its  graceful 
contour  and  the  extreme  swiftness  and 
agility  of  its  motions  it  is  a  most  fasci- 
nating little  creature  to  watch.  Immature 
specimens  difler  from  the  adult  form  in 
being  more  or  less  heart-shaped. 

At  the  right  and  left  lower  corners  of  our 
illustration  are  seen  different  views  of 
Enchlora  rubra,  the  most  simply  organised 
comb-bearer  of  its  class.  It  is  very  prettily 
coloured,  being  transparent,  with  a  general 
hue  of  the  most  brilliant  and  delicate 
emerald -green,  enlivened  with  touches  of 
orange.  The  size  varies,  and  the  young 
resemble  the  adult  form. 

Another  of  this  genus,  EuchJora  filif/era, 
is  seen  at  the  exact  centre  of  the  illustra- 
tion. This  comb-bearer  appeared  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  great  numbers  during  the 
winter  of  1878,  but  was  not  examined  by 
Dr.  Chun  in  the  living  state.  In  structure 
it  closely  resembles  the  foregoing  species, 
but  is  tAvice  as  large. 

The  division  LohaUe  furnishes  us  with  a 
good  example  in  EncJutris  vudticornis,  a 
species  of  comb-bearer  very  characteristic  of 
the  Bay,  but  also  found  in  the  open  sea  and 
near  the  Azores.  The  full-grown  form  is 
one  of  the  finest  Ctenophorfe  hitherto 
discoAered,  but  only  an  immature  specimen 
is  figured  in  the  illustration.  The  young 
Encharis  is  colourless  and  transparent,  but 
the  adult  is  tinged  with  brownish-lilac. 
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Another  typical  genus  is  Bolina,  found  in 
the  northern  seas.  The  Bolma^  are  lobed 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  the  tentacles  are 
not  long,  nor  is  the  body  globular.  Their 
movements  are  very  slow  and  undulatory 
and  are  partly  assisted  by  wing-like 
extensions,  called  the  auricles  of  the  lobes. 
They  sometimes  reverse  themselves,  and 
float  with  the  mouth  upwards  instead  of 
downwards,  and  A.  Agassiz  tells  us  that, 
while  in  this  attitude,  the  little  creatures 
bear  no  small  resemblance  to  white,  widely- 
opened  flowers. 

Turning  now  to  the  division  Tteniatce,  we 
have  to  take  an  entirely  new  departure,  and 
consider  a  form  of  structure  differing 
completely  from  that  of  the  comb-bearers 
already  described.  In  this  division  the  body 
is  neither  spherical  nor  oval,  neither  melon 
nor  bolster- shaped,  but  extended  laterally  into 
a  perfectly  flat  ribbon-like  shape,  a  foot  or 
even  more  in  length.  A  typical  and 
extremely  beautiful  species  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  Ccstum  Veneris,  or 
"  Venus'  Girdle,"  Avhicli  owes  its  poetical 
name  to  its  belt-like  form,  and  truly,  if  the 
far-famed  goddess  sprang  thus  girded  from 
the  ocean  wave,  never  was  even  immortal 
beauty  encircled  Avith  more  graceful  frame. 
Narrow  and  slender,  the  Cestum  Veneris  is 
a    wondrously    agile    creature,     swimming 


rapidly  with  moving  cilia  and  the  mouth 
downwards  ;  it  bears  two  tactile  filaments 
of  no  great  length.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Cavolini  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 
seems  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  its  habits,  as 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Medi- 
terranean species  and  those  described  by 
]\Iertens  as  found  in  the  Pacific.  The  yoimg 
specimens,  one  of  which  is  seen  immediately 
below  Fig.  3,  differ  considerably  in  shape 
from  the  adult  form. 

The  CtenophoraB  do  not  bud,  nor  do  they 
produce  colonies  or  compound  organisms. 
All  Ctenophorse  are  produced  from  eggs,  and 
these  eggs  are  so  highly  phosphorescent  that 
it  has  been  thought  by  Allman  very  possible 
that  the  eggs  of  comb-bearers  are  the  cause 
of  the  light  so  often  seen  on  northern  seas. 
The  young  swim  in  the  egg  for  some  time 
before  they  are  freed,  and  their  cilia  are.  of 
great  size  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought,  from  the  advance 
made  of  late  years  in  the  study  of  Ctenophora, 
that  much  may  yet  remain  to  be  discovered 
Avith  regard  to  this  exceedingly  interesting 
order,  and  Ave  trust  that  Dr.  Chun  and 
others,  to  Avhose  researches  Ave  already  OAve 
so  much,  may  be  further  reAvarded  for  their  M 
untiring  labour  in  the  cause  of  science  by  ™ 
being  enabled  to  add  yet  more  chapters  to 
the  life-history  of  these  Avondrous  beings. 
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TO  understand  anything  about  the  history 
of  the  Fifth  Century  it  is  essential  to 
knoAV  something  of  the  Barbarian  leaders 
Avho  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  events 
Avhich  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  modern 
society.  I  hope,  hoAveA^er,  in  this  paper  to 
finish  Avhat  I  have  to  say  about  them  by 
briefly  passing  in  reAdeAV  the  fortunes  of 
Gaiseric  the  Vandal,  Odovokar  the  Hun,  and 
Tlieodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 

The  Vandals  Avere  nearly  allied  to  the 
Goths.  They  had  the  same  tall  stature, 
blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  yelloAV  hair. 
In  331  they  Avere  permitted  by  Constautine 
to  settle  in  Pannonia.  In  40G  they  entered 
Gaul ;  in  409  they  invaded  Spam,  Avhere 
they  ha\'e  left  the  trace  of  their  name  in 
Andalusia.  In  428,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Gunderic,  Gaiseric,  more  commonly 
known  as  Genseric,  became  sole  king  of  the 


Vandals.  In  429  Count  Boniface,  the  friend 
of  St.  Augustine,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival  Aetius,  gave  them  his 
fatal  invitation  to  enter  Africa,  and  thence- 
forth for  50  years  their  king  Gmsepjc  became 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Avorld.  Brave, 
avaricious,  cruel,  unscrupulous,  wratliful,  he 
still  possessed  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  courage,  and  speedily  made  himself  the 
lord  of  Africa.  In  430  he  besieged  Hippo, 
and  before  its  capture,  its  saintly  Bishop,  St. 
Augustine,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church,  died,  with  the  Penitential 
Psalms  Avritten  out  large  and  fastened  round 
his  bed.  In  439  Gaiseric  took  Carthage. 
A  fierce  Arian,  he  persecuted  the  Catholics, 
bajiishedthe  orthodox  bishops,  and  destroyed 
the  churches.  In  440  he  ravaged  Sicily. 
In  455  he  anchored  at  Ostia.  Once  more 
Pope  Leo,  at  the  head  of  all  his  ecclesiastics, 
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■v\-ent  to  liim  in  imiiosing  embassy,  as  he  had 
gone  to  Attila ;  but  all  that  the  Vandal 
would  promise  was  that  there  shoidd  be 
plunder,  but  no  torture,  conflagration,  or 
massacre.  For  fourteen  days  the  fair-haired 
giants  ravaged  and  looted  the  city,  taking 
away  with  them  the  Empress  Eudosia  and 
her  two  daughters.  They  also  took  away  the 
gilded  roof  of  the  Capitol,  the  statues,  the 
gold,  the  silver,  and,  most  precious  of  all, 
the  golden-candlestick  and  incense-table  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  shone 
among  the  spoils  of  Titus.  These  treasures 
were  afterwaixls  recovered  by  Belisarius  for 
the  palace  of  Gelimer,  the  grandson  of 
Gaiseric,  and  taken  to  Constantmople. 
Thence  they  were  sent  back  to  Jerusalem 
and  have  there  finally  disappeared.  He 
died  in  477,  and  about  fifty  years  later  Africa 
was  won  back  by  Belisarius  for  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  After  a  vacancy  of  fifteen  years 
in  the  See  of  Carthage,  Gaiseric  permitted 
the  consecration  of  Deogeatias,  in  454  ;  and 
the  charity  of  this  excellent  bishop — who 
turned  two  churches  into  hospitals  for  the 
sick  fugitives  from  Rome,  and  sold  the 
plate  of  the  churches  to  redeem  captives  from 
slavery — stands  out  in  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  greed  and  ferocity  of  the  Vandal  Arian. 
Gaiseric  has  been  compared  to  the  burning 
mountaia  cast  into  the  sea  in  the  Apocalypse. 
He  was  the  ravaging  Norseman  of  his  age. 
When  he  took  Carthage  he  sent  the  Bishop 
QuoDvuLTDEUs  to  Sea  with  his  clergy  in 
leaky  vessels,  which,  however,  reached  Italy 
in  safety.  Once  on  sailing  from  Carthage 
the  pilot  asked  whither  he  should  steer. 
"Against  those,''  he  said,  "  ivith  ichom  God 
is  anfiry.'"  He  was  more  than  once  defeated, 
but  he  managed  to  hold  Alrica  to  the  last, 
and  to  rule  it  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

I  have  only  space  in  this  paper  to  speak 
of  two  more  Barbarian  leaders.  Odovok.vr 
(usually  called  Odoacer),  who  deposed  the  last 
phantom  Emperor  of  Borne,  was  an  adven- 
turer rather  than  an  invader.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Hun,  the  son  of  Edecon — perhaps 
of  that  Edecon  who  had  at  first  Ustened 
to  the  treacherous  proposal  of  Crysaphius, 
the  eimuch  minister  of  Tlieodosius  II.,  to 
assassinate  Attila  in  his  ovm.  palace.  There 
was  a  holy  hermit — St.  Severinus  of 
Noricum — who  hved  in  a  cell  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  Into  this  cell,  bending  his 
head  to  pass  through  its  lowly  entrance, 
stalked  one  day  a  youth  of  command- 
ing presence,  and  with  a  thick  yellow 
moustache,  but  clothed  in  rags.  He  asked 
for  the  saint's  blessing  as  he  made  his  way 


towards  Italy  with  other  soldiers.  The 
saint  blessed  him,  and  he  said  Vale 
("  farewell  ").  "  Vade,''  replied  the  saint, 
playing  on  the  word;  "go  forth  to  Italy, 
where,  ragged  as  thou  art,  thou  shall  soon 
bestow  splendid  gifts."  The  youth  was 
Odovokar.  He  made  his  way  by  strength, 
ability,  and  courage,  and  in  470  the 
Barbarian  fedeiates  of  the  Emperor  at 
Ravenna,  discontented  at  a  refusal  of  their 
claim  for  a  division  of  land,  elevated  him  on 
a  shield,  and  made  him  their  king.  Before 
twelve  days  were  over  he  had  sacked  Pavia 
and  taken  Ravenna.  At  that  time  a  young 
and  l)eautiful  boy  of  fourteen,  who  bore  the 
ironically  significant  names  of  Romulus 
AuGusTULUs,  was  the  nominal  Emperor  of 
the  West.  Odovokar  deposed  the  poor  lad, 
but  magnanimously  spared  his  life,  and 
assigned  him  a  pension  and  a  palace  for  the 
idle  and  luxurious  remainder  of  his  days. 
Not  caring  and  not  daring  to  become 
Emperor  himself,  Odovokar  sent  the  purple 
and  diadem  of  Augustulus  to  Zeno,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  towards  whom  he 
professed  a  nominal  allegiance.  Thus 
perished  the  Roman  rule  over  Italy — not  in 
cataclysm  or  conflagration,  "  but  more  like 
the  gentle  fluttering  down  to  earth  of  the  last 
leaf  from  a  withered  tree."  And  yet  this 
was  m  reality  a  revolution  which  aftected 
the  whole  modern  world,  "for  by  it  the 
political  centre  of  gravity  was  changed  from 
the  Palatine  to  the  Lateran;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  now  the  most  important  personage 
of  Roman  descent  left  in  Italy,  was  irresist- 
ably  iavited  to  ascend  the  throne  and  to 
wrap  himself  in  the  purple  of  the  vanished 
Augustus."* 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Barbarian 
leaders  was  Theodokic  the  Ostrogoth.  In 
4G1  this  strong  and  noble  Amal  had 
been  a  hostage  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  the  favourite  and  almost  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  the 
Isaurian.  In  471  he  returned  to  his  people, 
tall,  brave,  and  beautiful,  and  at  once  led 
them  against  the  Sarmatians,  from  whom 
he  -^Tested  the  town  of  Sinigdunum  (or 
Belgrade).  For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  frankly  accept  the  service  of  the 
Empire,  and  become  a  genuine  vassal  and 
protector  of  Constantinople,  for  in  484  he 
had  actually  been  made  Consul.  In  48G  he 
revolted,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople.  But  Zeno,  with  politic  skill, 
diverted  him  against  Italy,  and  fired   him 

»  Mr,    Hodgkiu's    "Italy  and  Her    Invaders."    To 
this  excellent  history  I  have  been  much  indebted. 
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with  the  ambition  to  dispossess  Odovokar 
and  ^\m  the  Western  Kingdom  for  his  Ostro- 
goths. In  488  he  started  at  the  head  of  his 
immense  migration,  defeated  the  Gepids  at 
the  Ulca,  and,  advancing  in  his  victorious 
career,  blockaded  Ravenna. 

Before  we  proceed  with  his  history  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment  to  admire  the 
gleam  of  light  thrown  over  these  scenes  of 
bloodshed  by  the  beautiful  life  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia). 
Born  in  438,  he  became  bishop  in  467.  He, 
too,  like  Leo,  was  a  veritable  Defensor 
civitatis,  and  his  active  charity  as  a  universal 
peacemaker  magnetises  even  the  cynical 
spirit  of  Gibbon,  who  says  of  him  "  Such 
deeds  are  the  best  of  miracles."  When  still 
young  he  had  reconciled  the  Emperor 
Anthemius  to  his  son-m-law  Ricimer,  and 
the  Emperor  Glycerius  to  Euric,  King  of 
the  Visigoths,  although  he  refused  to  dine 
with  King  Euric  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
meet  an  Arian  bishop.  When  Odovokar  first 
revolted,  in  476,  and  took  Ticinum,  he  not 
only  saved  his  sister  from  the  barbarians,  but 
secured  the  liberation  of  many  of  the 
citizens.  He  also  secured  their  immunity 
from  ruinous  imposts.  In  489,  when 
Theodoric  was  strengthening  himself  against 
Odovokar,  he  took  refuge  in  Ticinum,  partly 
because  he  placed  confidence  in  the  holiness 
of  Epiphanius.  The  good  bishop  made  as 
favourable  impression  on  the  noble  Ostro- 
goth as  he  had  done  on  the  Emperors 
Anthemius  and  Glycerius,  on  the  Hun 
Odovokar,  on  the  Visigoth  Euric,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Burgundians  Gundomar 
and  Godegisel.  He  obtained  the  freedom 
of  many  captives.  Theodoric  also  sent  him 
to  Gundomar  the  Burgundian,  who  had,  in 
490,  invaded  Burgundia,  but  was  by  this 
embassy  pursuaded  to  return  and  release 
6,000  captives.  Two  years  later  the  Saint, 
whose  life  by  his  successor  Ennodius  is  still 
extant,  went  to  Theodoric  at  Ravenna 
to  obtain  a  relief  from  taxati'^n  for  his 
province,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
floods.  The  prayer  was  granted  in  the 
main,  and  Theodoric  never  forgot  the  noble 
aphorism  of  the  Bishop  that  "  the  wealth  of 
the  peasant  is  the  wealth  of  the  good 
Sovereign."  Unhappily,  he  caught  cold  on 
the  journey,  and  died,  aged  58,  in  497, 
leaving  behind  him  a  bright  and  imperishable 
name. 

In  493  Theodoric  reduced  Ravenna  to 
capitulation  by  stress  of  famine.  Odovokar, 
who  had  ruled  with  real  ability,  was  forced  to 
surrender.      Ten   days   afterwards   he   was 


assassinated  by  Theodoric  at  a  banquet.  The 
deed  is  a  terrible  blot  on  the  character  of 
Theodoric,  who,  however,  desired  to  revenge 
the  death  of  some  of  his  nobles  who  had 
been  betrayed  to  Odovokar,  aiid  had  been 
treacherously  murdered  by  him  at  Ravenna. 
The  assassination  had  been  planned  before- 
hand, but  the  murderers  were  awe-struck 
by  Odovokar's  majesty,  and  then  Theodoric 
drawing  a  sword  upon  his  guest,  by  one 
mighty  blow  cleft  him  asunder,  brutally 
adding,  as  the  sword  girded  down  to  the 
loins  of  the  imhappy  king  :  "I  think  the 
wretch  had  never  a  bone  in  his  body." 

It  was  a  base  and  evil  deed,  but  we  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  fierce  wrath  and 
the  void  spirit  of  revenge  of  all  the  Pagan 
Amals  whose  blood  ran  in  the  young  hero's 
veins.  After  this,  Theodoric  ruled  like  a 
most  able  prince.  He  was  a  great  and  wise 
Sovereign,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  ci\'ilisation  of  the  barbarian  elements  of 
the  population.  Yet  he  himself  thsdained  to 
learn  even  how  to  write  ;  and  in  order  to 
sign  his  name  used  a  golden  plate  stamped 
^\ith  the  letters  Theod. 

His  Ministers  were  men  of  eminence,  like 
Cassiodorus  ;  his  buildings  were  splendid  ; 
his  wars  and  diplomacy  successful ;  his 
legislation  beneficent ;  his  religion  tolerant. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  one  object  which 
this  illustrious  barbarian  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which  he  achieved  with  signal  success, 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Civllitas. 
Ataulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  had 
fii'st  tried  to  turn  Rome  into  Gothia,  but 
when  he  failed  in  this  attempt  through  the 
rudeness  of  the  Goths,  he  endeavoured,  he 
said,  "to  be  the  great  restorer  of  Roman 
civilisation,  since  he  could  not  be  its  trans- 
former." Theodoric  did  not  aim  at  an 
impossible /'((«2««  between  Romans  and  Goths, 
but  at  their  federation,  and  at  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  justice 
among  all  his  subjects.  One  of  his  shrewd 
sayings  was  :  "  The  Roman  when  wretched 
imitates  the  Goth,  and  the  Goth  when 
civilised  imitates  th.e  Roman." 

He  died  in  533,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  but  his  closing  days  were 
troubled  by  suspicions  and  jealousies.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  treachery,  which  led  him  to  imprison 
Pope  John,  and  to  put  to  death  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Romans  of  his  day — Boethius 
and  his  father-in-law,  Symmachus. 

Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  but  his  ecclesi- 
astical rule  was  marked  by  serene  imparti- 
alitv.     When   Laurentius  and  Svmmachus 
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(uot  to  be  confused  Avitli  the  Symmachus 
just  mentioned)  were  elected  rival  Popes  he 
decided  for  the  latter  because  he  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.  "When  the  Pope 
was  accused  of  adultery  and  embezzlement, 
he  entrusted  his  cause  to  a  synod  of  bishops, 
Avlio  pronounced  him  innocent.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pope  Hormisdas,  in  whose 
pontificate  the  Eastern  Church  was  restored 
to  that  communion  with  the  Western 
which  had  been  nitorruptod  by  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  which  confounded  the  natures  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pope  John  I.  Theodoric,  so  tolerant  to  the 
Catholics,  was  indignant  at  the  persecution 
of  the  Arians  by  the  Ivistern  Emperor 
Justin,  and  sent  Pope  John  to  tell  Justin 
that  if  his  perscci;tion  continued  it  would 
lead  to  reprisals.  Pope  John  sailed  in  525, 
and  is  said  to  have  crowned  Justin  and 
obtained  concessions  froiu  him.  On  his 
return,  however,  Theodoric,  believing  that 
his  dealings  with  Justin  had  been  stained  by 
treachery,  imprisoned  the  Pope  in  Ravenna, 
Avhere  he  died  in  526,  and  was  honoured  as 
a  saint  and  martyr.  Theodoric's  suspicions 
had  been  aroused  by  plots  and  rumours  of 
Idiots ;  and  this  imprisonment  of  the  Pope 
has  been  one  main  cause  for  the  blackening 
of  his  memory. 

Theodoric  himself  died  ninety-seven  days 
later.  His  last  days  had  been  troubled 
by  the  belief  that  Albinus,  the  Roman 
imtrician,  had  entered  into  treasonable 
correspondence  Avith  the  Emperor  Justin. 
BoETHius,  who  was  Master  of  the  Offices, 
and  the  most  brilliantly  accomplished  writer 
of  the  age,  declared  that  the  accusation 
was  false;  "but,"  he  added,  "if  Albinus 
did,  both  I  and  tlie  whole  Senate  are  guilty 
also."  Boethius  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  consoled  the  weary  hours  by  the 
composition  of  his  immortal  book,  "  The 
Consolations  of  Philosophy."  A  single 
sentence  of  his  commentary  on  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  originated  the  immense 


dispute  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  we  may  gain 
a  glimpse  later  on.  He  was  eminent,  not 
only  as  an  author,  but  also  as  a  statesman, 
and  a  man  of  science  ;  and  for  many  years 
he  had  co-operati'd  with  Theodoric,  and 
been  loaded  with  honours.  He  was  not 
a  martyr  to  religion.  He  fell  a  victim 
partly  to  the  suspicion  felt  about  his 
scientific  enquiries,  which  were  regarded  as 
magical,  and  partly  to  his  vagxie  theoretic 
sympathies  with  ancient  republican  forms. 
Theodoric,  who  was  now  72  years  old,  and 
broken  in  health,  and  troubled  with  the 
burdens  of  empire,  and  who  only  left  a 
young  grandson,  Athalaric,  under  the 
regency  of  his  daughter,  Amalasuntha, 
was  perhaps  unable  to  judge  the  charges 
brought  against  Boethius  Avith  his  old  brave 
impartiality,  and  the  philosopher  was  put 
to  death  in  prison  by  liaving  a  cord  twisted 
round  his  forehead  till  the  eyes  started  from 
their  sockets,  and  he  was  despatched  by  the 
blows  of  a  club.  His  great  father-in-law, 
Symmachus,  the  head  of  the  Senate,  was 
summoned  from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  and  also 
put  to  death.  But  Avhen  these  crimes  and 
blunders  Avere  committed,  Theodoric,  too 
late,  saw  his  mistake,  and  Avas  filled  with 
remorse.  A  fish  Avas  brought  to  him  for 
dinner,  and  in  its  Avhite  teeth  and  pale  head 
he  fancied  he  saAV  the  avenging  looks  of 
Symmachus.  He  became  delirious,  Avas 
seized  Avith  a  shivering  fit,  and  died  on 
August  30,  52G.  The  ecclesiastics  belieA-ed 
the  vision  of  a  hermit  that  his  soul  had  been 
flung  by  demons  into  the  crater  of 
Stromboli.  His  body  Avas  removed,  by 
the  hatred  of  the  Church,  from  the  stately 
mausoleum— noAv  La  Rotonda — Avhich  he 
had  built  in  his  lifetmie,  and  the  skeleton 
in  golden  armour  Avhich  was  discovered 
by  Italian  Avorkmen  1260  years  later  at 
Ravenna,  in  1854,  about  200  yards  from  his 
empty  tomb,  was  probably  the  skeleton  of 
the  mighty  Ostrogoth. 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
the  number  of  women  contributors  to  the 
Song  of  the  Church  increases,  as  does  also 
tlie  vigour   of  their   productions.     In   this 


period   we   have   a   group   of  three  hymn- 
writers  who  differ  very  widely  in  their  theo 
logical  belief  from  those  Avho  preceded  them. 
Tliese   are   Anna    Lsetitia   Barbauld,    Ahce 
FloAverdew,    and    Helen    Maria    Williams, 
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■whose  views  may  be  roughly  described  as 
Unitarian — the  second  having  been,  how- 
ever, an  Arian,  one  who  stops  halfway 
between  Triuitarianism  and  Unitariauism. 
The  hymnists  of  this  type  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  the  literary  finish,  and 
often  for  the  sympathetic  tone  of  their  pro- 
dvictions,  and  those  I  have  just  named  are 
no  exception.  Their  dislike  to  dogma, 
thoii2:h  it  has  sometimes  rendered  their 
hymns  less  vigorous,  has  yet  preserved 
them  from  the  error,  into  which  so  many 
have  fallen,  of  making  hymns  mere 
versifications  of  doctrine.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  their  verses  have  been  poevis  rather  than 
hymns,  but  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  real  hymns  they  have  usually  been, 
as  all  such  compositions  should  be,  poetic. 
The  first  of  tliis  little  group — Anna 
LaL'titia  Barbauld  (17-43—1825),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  whose  "Evenings  at  Home"  were 
once  so  popular  (in  the  preparation  of  which 
work  she  bore  a  part),  was  remarkable  both 
for  her  political,  scientific,  and  poetic  ability. 
She  edited  the  works  of  several  of  the  British 
poets,  and  also  "  The  British  Novelists," 
and  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Eighteen  Hun- 
di-ed  and  Eleven,"  now  forgotten;  but  her 
"  Hymns  in  Prose  "  have  become  almost 
classic.  She  w^as  the  author  of  twelve 
hymns,  but  not  included  amongst  these  is 
one  (some  would  call  it — and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
herself  probably  so  regarded  it — a  poem. 
rather  than  a  hyvm)  by  which  she  is 
best  known,  and  which  is  exquisitely 
suited  for  singing  after  the  death  of  the 
righteous  : — 

How  blest  tlie  righteous  when  he  dies  ! 

When  sinks  a  weary  soul  to  rest, 
How  niihlly  beam  the  closing  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast ! 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away  ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day  ; 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

A  holy  quiet  reigns  around, 

A  calm  which  life  nor  death  destroys  ; 

Nothing  disturbs  that  jieace  in-ofound, 
Wliich  his  unfettered  soul  enjoys. 

Farewell,  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 
Where  lights  and  shades  alternate  dwell ! 

How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appears  ! 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell  ! 

Life's  labour  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  Hies  ; 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  ! 

Equally  w^ortliy,  but  iu  quite  another  strain, 
is  the  following — 


Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 
Awakes  the  kindling  ray, 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  morn 
And  pours  increasing  day. 

0  what  a  night  was  that  which  wTapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom  ! 
O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb  ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  jiaid. 
Ami  loud  hosannas  sung  ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart, 
And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  diifering  lips  shall  join 
To  hail  this  welcome  morn, 
Wliich  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings 
To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Alice  Flowerdew  (1759—1830),  like  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  was  for  a  considerable  period  of 
her  life  engaged  in  tuition,  and  though  not 
nearly  her  equal  in  vigour  or  ability,  yet  un- 
doubtedly possessed  in  a  very  marked  degree 
the  gift  for  hymn-writing.  She  resorted  to 
poetic  composition  for  relief  from  the  heavy 
troubles  Avhich  marked  her  life.  The  hymn 
by  which  she  is  best  known  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  John  Needham.  It  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  one  from  his  pen, 
but  is  greatly  superior.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  she  Avas  familiar  with  his  hymn,  and 
wrought  it  out  to  greater  completeness.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  its  present  form  it  is  a 
hymn  of  great  beauty — 

Fountain  of  mercy,  God  of  love. 

How  rich  thy  bounties  are  ! 
The  changing  seasons,  as  they  move. 

Proclaim  Thy  constant  care. 

"When  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 

The  sower  hid  the  grain, 
Thy  goodness  wrought  its  secret  birth. 

And  sent  the  early  rain. 

The  spring's  sweet  influence,  Lord,  was  Thine  ; 

The  i:)lants  in  beaiity  grew  : 
Thou  gav'st  refulgent  suns  to  shine, 

And  soft  refreshing  dew. 

Tliese  various  mercies  from  above 

jMatured  the  swelling  grain  : 
A  yellow  harvest  crowns  Thy  love, 

And  i)lenty  hlls  the  plain. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  Lord,  alone 

Thou  dost  on  man  bestow  ; 
Let  us  not  then  forget  to  own 

From  whom  our  blessings  flow  ! 

Fountain  of  love!  our  praise  is  Thine  ; 

To  Thee  our  songs  we'll  raise, 
And  all  created  nature  join 

In  sweet,  hai'monious  praise. 
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The  one  hymn  by  "which  she  is  remembered 
is  the  following,  which  seems  to  me  one  of 
great  distinctiveness  and  beauty — 

"While  Tliee  I  seek,  protecting  Power, 

Be  my  vain  wishes  stilled  ; 
And  may  this  consecrated  hour 

With  better  hopes  be  filled. 

Thy  lovft  the  powers  of  thought  bestowed, 
To  Thee  my  thoughts  would  soar  ; 

Tliy  mercy  o'er  my  life  has  flowed, 
That  mercy  I  adore. 

In  each  event  of  life  how  clear 

Thy  ruling  hand  I  see  ; 
Each  blessing  to  my  soul  more  dear 

Because  conferred  by  Thee. 

In  every  joy  that  crowns  my  days. 

In  every  pain  I  bear, 
My  heart  shall  find  delight  in  praise, 

Or  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

When  gladness  wings  my  favoured  hour, 

Tliy  love  my  thoughts  shall  till  ; 
Resigned,  wlien  storms  of  sorrow  lower. 

My  soul  shall  meet  Thy  will. 

My  lifted  eye,  without  a  tear, 

The  lowering  storm  shall  see. 
My  stedfast  heart  sliall  know  no  fear  ; 

That  heart  at  rest  in  Thee. 

Amelia  Opie  {17G9-1853),  who  in  early 
life  belonged  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  and 
afterwards  became  associated  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  known  rather  by 
her  poetry  and  tales  than  by  her  contri- 
butions to  hymnody.  The  one  hymn, 
*' There  seems  a  voice  in  every  gale,"  by 
which  she  is  remembered,  however,  is  of 
some  merit.  To  about  the  same  period 
belongs  Mrs.  Yoke,  whose  mind  was  so  bent 
on  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ 
that  all  the  hymns  she  wrote  were  missionary 
ones.  The  best  known  of  these  is  "  Behold 
the  expected  time  draws  near." 

We  now  come,  however,  to  a  hymnist 
who  probably  surpasses  all  of  her  sex  who 
preceded  her  in  England  in  the  art  of  hymn 
composition — Harriet  Auber  (1773—1862), 
whose  volume  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms, 
or  a  compressed  version  of  select  portions  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,"  contains  work  of 
very  high  quaht}'.  It  was  maualy,  though 
not  entirely,  from  her  own  pen.  There  are 
pieces  by  other  ■\^Titers  whose  names  are 
appended,  and  some  well  known  ones,  such 
as  Bishop  Heber's  Easter  Day  Hymn,  whose 
authorships  are  not  acknowledged,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  Miss  Auber's.  By  far 
the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most 
valued  hpnns  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
is  the  well  kno■s^■n — too  well  known  to  need 
quotation — "  Our  blest  Eedeemer,  ere  He 
breathed."  This  is  a  hymn  likely  to  hold 
the  place  it  has  gained  in  the  affections  of 
the  Christian  heart.     It  is  one  of  the  finest 


on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  possess ; 
excellent  alike  in  sentiment  and  style. 
It  has  that  unmistakable  touch  which 
differentiates  poetry  from  prose.  Next  in 
merit  is  the  following,  which  is  good,  but 
not  reaching  the  high  level  of  that  on  the 
Spirit — 

That  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  ever  nigh, 
Though  veiled  in  awful  majesty, 

Thy  mighty  works  declare  ; 
Thy  hand  this  eartldy  frame  upholds. 
Thine  eye  the.  universe  beholds 

With  providential  care. 

Thou  settest  up  and  castest  down  ; 
The  ruler's  power,  the  monarch'.s  crown. 

Thy  hands  alone  bestow  ; 
In  Thee  all  creatures  live  and  move ; 
Thou  reign 'st  supreme  in  heaven  above, 

And  iu  the  earth  below. 

Great  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
Wliose  haiul  chastises  and  rewards, 

Tliee  only  we  adore  ; 
To  Thee,  the  voice  of  praise  shall  rise 
In  hallelujahs  to  the  skies, 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

About  ten  years  later  than  jNIiss  Aubcr  we 
reach  the  names  of  two  women  Avho  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  Founders  of 
Children's  Hvmnody  in  England  :  Ann 
(1782—1866)  and  Jane  Taylor  ('1783- 1824). 
Dr.  Watts,  it  is  true,  had  been  a  pioneer  in 
this  department,  and  had  written  his 
"Divine  and  Moral  Songs,"  but  the  Moral 
were  better  and  more  suited  to  the  child's 
mind  than  the  Divine  songs.  By  far  his 
finest  effort  is  "  Hush,  my  child,  be  still 
and  slumber,"  which,  however,  is  not  in 
the  true  sense  a  hymn,  but  a  lullaby  to 
be  sung  by  the  mother  over  her  sleeping 
child.  Dr.  Watts'  Divine  Songs  too  were 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  be  sung  by  adults  as 
well  as  children.  Doubtless  his  efforts  to 
pro\ide  for  the  needs  of  children  in  worship 
prepared  the  way  for  others,  but  he  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  Founder  of  Children's 
Hymnody  in  England.  That  honour 
must,  I  think,  bo  accorded  to  the  sisters 
Taylor,  the  authoresses  of  the  "Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds."  They  belonged  to  a  family 
rich  m  genius — their  father  was  a  printer 
and  engraver  of  no  mean  ability,  their 
brother  Isaac  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
and  most  original  writers  of  his  time,  whose 
"Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "The 
Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,"  "Ancient 
Christianity,"  and  other  works  excited 
attention,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  thought  of  his  age  ;  whilst  their  coushi, 
Helen  Taylor,  equalled — iu  my  judgment 
excelled — them  in  the  art  of  hymn  writing  for 
children  ;  and  in  a  later  generation,  the  son 
of  Ann,  Josiah  Gilbert,  became  a  painter 
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and  writer  on  art  of  no  mean  ability,  wliilst 
tlieir  nephew,  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  is  well 
known  by  liis  researches  into  the  origin  of  the 
Alphabet,  his  work  called  "Names  and 
Places,"  and  more  recently,  by  his  bold  but 
scarcely  well  considered  utterances  on 
Mohammedanism. 

"The  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds"  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  distinct  era  in  the  pro- 
\-ision  of  hymns  specially  suited  for  the  use 
of  children.  They  are  not  ordinary  hymns 
modified  and  put  into  childlike  language  ; 
but  hymns  written  from  a  child's  standpoint. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  picturesque 
rather  than  didactic.  Of  course  they  em- 
bodied the  theology  current  at  the  time.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  This  was  the 
misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  their 
authors.  And  since  that  theology  differed 
very  much  from  what  we  have  now  come  to 
see  Christ  Himself  would  have  presented  to 
children,  they  have  on  this  account  fallen 
largely  out  of  use  ;  but  they  opened  a  realm 
in  which  others  might  and  did  work,  and  for 
this,  the  Sisters  Taylor  deserve  both  remem- 
brance and  honour.  For  a  long  time  their 
hymns  formed  the  staple  of  children's  song, 
and  were  deeply  graven  on  the  memories  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  present  generation. 
Some  of  them,  which  are  free  from  the  objec- 
tionable theological  elements  to  which  I  have 
referred,  still  hold  their  ground,  though  on 
account  of  the  more  lyric  and  broader  pro- 
ductions of  later  hymnists  they  are  less  used 
than  formerly.  Still,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  disappear  from  our  children's  hymnals 
such  hymns  as  the  following:  "  Great  God, 
and  wilt  Thou  condescend,"  "Jesus,  who 
lives  above  the  sky,"  "  Lord,  teach  a  little 
child  to  pray,"  "  Good  David,  whose  psalms 
have  so  often  been  sung,"  and  "If  Jesus 
Christ  was  sent,"  in  which  occurs  the 
simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  definition  of 
Repentance  to  be  found — 

Eepentance  is  to  leave 

The  sins  we  loved  before, 

And  sliow  that  we  in  earnest  grieve 

By  doing  so  no  more. 

Far  less  known  than  her  cousins,  Ann 
and  Jane,  but  richly  deserving  remembrance, 
is  Helen  Taylor,  whose  two  tiny  little 
volumes,  "  Missionary  Hymns  "  and  "  Sab- 
bath Bells,"  in  my  judgment  display  a  higher 
ability  than  the  "  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds." 
They  are,  I  know  not  why,  free  from  the 
harder  theological  elements  which  here  and 
there  meet  us  in  tlie  productions  of  Ann  and 
Jane  Tayloi*.     I  have  always  been  at  a  loss 


to  discover  why  they  did  not  at  the  time  of 
their  publicatiun  meet  with  a  popularity 
equal  to  that  of  the  work  of  her  better 
kno^\•n  cousins.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight, 
so  that  whilst  the  "Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds "  have  been  again  and  again  re- 
published, the  "  Missionary  Hymns  "  and 
"  Sabbath  Bells"  were  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  republished,  and  are  now  exceedingly 
difficult  to  procure.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  these  tiny  volumes  some  years 
ago  when  compiling  "  The  Book  of  Praise 
for  Children,"  in  which  I  inserted  several  of 
Helen  Taylor's  hymns,  and  so  was  enabled  to 
give  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  Subsequent 
editors  have  recognised  tlieir  merit,  and  I 
rather  fancy  that,  though  passed  over  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  they  will  probably 
gain  a  more  enduring  popularity  than  Ann 
and  Jane  Taylor's,  which  at  once  caught 
the  ear  and  pleased  the  taste  of  their  readers. 
"  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  s-vvdft," 
and  I  think  it  wiU  be  so  in  the  case 
now  before  us.  Eeaders  shaU  judge  for 
themselves  whether  Helen  is  not  the 
equal  of  her  more  popular  cousins,  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  they  do  not  discover  in  her 
hymns  a  freshness,  a  sharpness  of  outline, 
a  picturesqueness  even  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  better-knowai  verses  of  the 
"  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds." 

The  followmg  is  a  specimen  of  her 
missionary  hymns — one  of  the  sweetest, 
lightest,  daintiest  in  the  language,  and 
quite  free  from  the  idea  that  God  cares  for 
English  more  than  for  other  children, 
which  disfigures  some  of  the  hymns  of  her 
cousins — 

There  is  joy  above  the  skies 

If  a  sinner,  only  one, 
Lifts  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  his  eyes  ; 
And  Thy  holy  will  is  done. 

Earth  and  heaven  will  happy  be 
When  all  nations  worship  Thee  ! 

If  we  live  to  see  those  days, 

Live  to  hear  the  holy  songs, 
How  will  better  hymns  of  praise 
Pass  in  music  from  our  tongues  ! 
Happier  children  we  shall  be 
When  Thy  glory  we  shall  see. 

Now  like  waters  gushing  up. 

Are  the  thankful  thoughts  we  thiulc 
For  the  good  and  pleasant  cup 
We  have  every  day  to  drink. 
Happy  Christian  chiMren  we 
Every  day  Thy  mercy  see  ! 

But  the  glorj'  will  be  bright, 

Brighter  than  our  words  can  sliow 
When  all  kingdoms  see  the  light, 
When  all  lands  Tliy  goodness  know. 
Eartli  and  heaven  will  happy  be 
When  tlie  heathen  worship  Tliee  ! 
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In  the  same  little  volume  is  the  following, 
equally  beautiful,  though  in  a  different 
way— 

A  feather'd  seed  that  lilted  is 

By  a  soft  summer  wind, 
On  a  bare  rock,  amidst  the  sea, 

A  resting  place  may  find. 

And  years  may  come,  and  years  may  go, 

And  few  may  tarry  there 
To  see  how  it  has  started  up, 

Except  the  fowls  of  air. 

Yet  day  Viy  day.  and  year  by  year, 

It  grows — it  scatters  seed, 
Till  many  a  tree  is  dropping  fruit 

A  multitude  to  feed. 

One  Holy  Book  a  child  may  send 

Wliere  it  was  never  read, 
And  who  shall  say  how  far  and  wide 

The  blessed  truth  may  spread. 

From  "  Sabbath  Bells"  I  take  cue  extract 
to  show  how  Helen  Taylor  deals  with  other 
subjects — 

We  have  no  words  with  which  to  tell 

The  truths  tliat  others  teach, 
And  scarcely  one  would  hearken  well 

Unto  our  childish  speech. 

Yet  day  by  day,  if  we  should  try 

To  do  the  things  we  know. 
The  wisest  that  should  pass  us  by 

Might  -^nser,  holier  grow. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  a  lesson  taught. 

From  lilies  in  the  gi'ass  ; 
From  little  birds  that  quick  as  thought 

Amongst  the  branches  pass. 

A  wise  man  and  a  lioly  one, 

God's  blessed  word  should  preach  ; 

But  if  by  us  His  will  be  done, 
.  Some  truth  may  children  teach. 

If  when  our  neighbour  does  us  wrong 

An  answer  kind  we  make. 
And  bear  it  patiently  and  long, 

A  lesson  he  may  take. 

And  sinner  thus  from  sinner  learns 
Something  that  God  has  taught, 

And  by  a  lamp  that  feebly  burns 
A  liolier  light  is  brought. 

As  the  years  w^ent  on,  the  number  of 
women  who  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
hymnists  increased.  Example,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  led  to  imitation,  often  to 
imitative  rather  than  original  work.  The 
technique  of  hymn  writing  is  soon  learnt. 
Rhymmg  is  an  easy  art,  and  acquired  quite 
as  quickly  by  those  who  lack  as  by  those  who 
possess  the  "  vision  and  faculty  divine." 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  realm 
of  hymuody  as  of  poetry  there  is  much  which 
is  a  weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure  to 
read.  In  both  realms  an  Index  Expurga- 
torius  is  sadly  needed.  But  gradually  the 
purging  process  goes  foi'ward,  and  by  a  kind 
of  natm-al  selection  there  is  a  survival  only 
of  the  fittest.  This  is  not  a  history  of 
women's  contributions  to  the  Church's  song. 


or  it  would  be  necessary  to  mention  many  a 

name     whoso     productions     have    already 

dropped  out  of  sight.     I  therefore  pass  over 

JMaria  dc  Fleury,  Phoebe   Hinsdale  Brown, 

Anne  Shepherd  (whose  "Around  the  Throne 

of  God  in  Heaven  "  is  still  remembered), 

Caroline  Wilson,  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney 

(whose  /Hiiiiis  rather  llian  lirr  liymns  preserve 

her  memory),  and  only  pause  at  the  name  of 

Felicia    Dorothea   Hemans    (17!)4 — 1835), 

who  deserves  remembrance  quito  as  much 

for  her  hymns  as  her  potnns.     Tliese  deserve 

to,    and    probably    before    long   Avill,    fill    a 

larger  place  than  at  present  they  do  in  the 

song   of    the   Church.      Some    are  of  very 

high  merit.     At  present  the  most  popular — 

a  popularity  it  richly  deserves — is  the  w-ell 

known — 

Lowly  and  solemn  be 
Thy  children's  cry  to  Thee. 

If  a  collection  were  to  be  compiled  of  hymns 
of  greatest  merit,  without  regard  to  usage 
and  tradition,  this  hynni  would  assuredly 
find  a  place  therein.  In  tenderness  and 
solemnity  it  is  unsurpassed.  Equally  fine, 
bttt  in  quite  another  strain,  is  thu  following 
on  the  "  Angel  Heralds  of  the  Christ." 

0  lovely  voices  of  the  sky, 

That  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang  "  Peace  on  earth  "  ? 

To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewitli  in  days  gone  by 

Ye  blessed  the  Syrian  swains, 

0  voices  of  the  sky  ! 

0  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 

A  heavenly  glory  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams. 

And  on  the  sjiepherd's  head  ! 

Be  near  tlirough  life  and  death, 

As  in  that  holiest  niglit 

Of  hope,  and. joy,  and  faith, 

0  clear  and  shining  light ! 

0  star  which  led  to  Him,  whose  love 
Brought  hope  and  mercy  free  ! 

Wliere  art  thou  '/    'Mid  the  host  above 
May  we  still  gaze  on  Thee  ? 
In  Heaven  Tliou  art  not  set, 
Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim  ; 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet, 
0  star  which  led  to  Him  ! 

Her  two  Gethsemane  hymns  are  in  deepest 
harmony  with  the  sacred  scene  which  forms 
their  subject.     I  quote  one  of  these — 

He  knelt,  the  Saviour  knelt,  and  prayed, 

When  but  His  Father's  eye 
Looked  through  the  lonely  garden's  shade, 

On  that  dread  agony  : 
Tlie  Lord  of  all,  above,  beneath. 
Was  bowed  with  sorrow  unto  deatli. 

Tlie  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour: 

The  stars  might  well  grow  dim. 
When  this  mortality  had  power 

Thus  to  o'ersliadow  Him  ! 
Tliat  He,  who  gave  man's  breath,  might  know 
The  very  dejiths  of  human  woe. 
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He  proved  tliem  all — the  doubt,  the  strife, 

The  faint,  perplexing  dread  ; 
Tlie  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  life 

All  gatliered  round  His  head  : 
And  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pra}', 
Yet  passed  it  not,  that  cup,  awiy. 

It  passed  not,  though  the  stoi-niy  wave 

Had  sunk  beneath  His  tread  ; 
It  passed  not,  tliougli  to  Him  the  grave 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead  : 
But  tliere  was  sent  Him  from  on  high 
A  gift  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  Sinless  tliiis  beset 

With  anguish  and  ilismay  ? 
How  may  we  meet  our  contlict  \et 

In  the  dark  naiTow  way  ? 
Through  Him,  through  Him,  that  path  who  trod  ; 
Save,  or  we  perish,  Son  of  God  I 

The  foUow'ing  on  the  death  of  a  child   is 
very  lovely — 

Saviour,  now  receive  him 

To  Thy  bosom  mild  ; 
For  with  Thee  we  leave  liiin, 

Happy,  blessed  child. 


Though  his  ej'e  hath  brightened 

Oft  our  wearj^  way  ; 
And  his  clear  laugh  lightened 

Half  our  heart's  dismay  ; 

Now  let  faith  behold  him 

In  his  heavenly  rest, 
Wliere  those  arms  enfold  him 

To  the  Saviour's  breast. 

Yield  we  what  was  given. 

At  Thy  holy  call ; 
The  beautiful  to  heaven, 

Thou  who  givest  all ! 

Still,  'nnd  hea\y  mourning, 

Look  We  now  to  God  ; 
There  our  spirit  turning. 

Kneel  beside  the  sod. 

Do  not  such  verses  as  these  deserve  a  place 
in  the  Hymnals  of  our  day  ?  Would  they 
not  be  far  more  acceptable  than  many  a 
prosaic  hymn  Avhich  now  encumbers  their 
pages  and  fails  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  those 
who  sing  them  to  lofty  worship  ? 
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IN  my  last  paper  I  gave  some  hospital 
experiences.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
hospital  with  which  chaplains  are  familiar, 
that  is  to  say,  a  hospital  for  moral  complaints, 
more  commonly  called  provost  cells  and 
military  prisons.  The  first  Sunday  I  took  a 
service  in  one  of  the  largest  of  these  estab- 
lishments, I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
hearty  way  in  which  the  prisoners  answered 
the  responses.  They  were  not  afraid  to 
speak  or  sing  out  as  are  so  many  other  con- 
gregations. Congratulating  the  Governor 
after  ser^dce  upon  having  such  religious  men 
under  his  charge,  he  took  away  all  illusion 
"udth  a  word  of  explanation.  He  told  nie 
that  the  men,  being  on  the  silent  system, 
were  only  allowed  to  use  their  tongues  in 
church,  and  that  to  do  so  was  a  great  relief 
to  them.  Certainly  in  no  place  were  my 
sermons  more  attentively  listened  to  than  in 
that  prison  chapel,  especially  if  allusion 
happened  to  be  made  to  any  event  going  on 
in  the  outer  world.  I  noticed  this  to  be  the 
case  very  much  once  at  Christmas  time, 
when,  having  described  the  butchers, 
poulterers,  and  other  tradesmen's  shops  as 
they  were  to  be  seen  outside  the  prison 
dressed  for  the  season,  I  tried  to  prove  to  my 
congregation  that  their  Christmas  where 
they  were  would  be  at  least  as  hapjiy,  and 
certainly  better  spert  than  it  would  be  by 


them  if  they  were  free  but  unable  to  control 
their  appetites. 

One  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  chaplains  to  military  prisons  reads  as 
follows  :  "  He  shall  endeavour  by  all  means 
in  his  power,  and  particularly  by  encouraging 
their  confidence,  to  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition 
of  all  prisoners."'  To  enable  him  to  carry 
out  this  rule  the  chaplain  sees  in  his  office 
each  man  on  admission  and  discharge,  and 
at  other  times  when  he  thinks  it  expedient. 
All  the  men's  statements  are  not  to 
be  believed,  and  what  they  say  about 
their  characters  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  official  information  concerning 
them  that  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
prison. 

A  lady,  who  was  allowed  for  a  short  time 
by  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
station  to  visit  the  prison  of  which  I  am 
thinking,  had  mucli  enthusiasm,  but  not 
enough  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world 
for  her  self-imposed  task.  It  was  perfectly 
awful  the  way  the  worbt  characters  used  to 
cant  and  lie  to  her.  A  warder  told  me  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  "  doing  the  lamb  to  the 
poor  innocent  lady,"  he  could  with  difficulty 
keep  from  knocking  him  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  doubt  every 
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word  a  man  says  merely  because  lie  Avears  a 
prison  garb. 

Another  time  when  I  used  to  speak  a  good 
deal  to  the  men  individually  was  before  the 
first  Smiday  of  each  month  and  the  three 
great  festivals  when  the  Holy  Corammiion 
was  celebrated.  I  must  say  that  I  looked 
forward  to  these  celebrations  with  a  feeliug 
almost  of  dread,  for  knowing  that  the  worst 
characters  were  generally  the  most  willing 
to  communicate,  I  could  not  but  suspect  that 
many  of  them  were  thus  desirous  merely 
from  curiosity,  or  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  cells,  or  even  for  lower  reasons.  Some- 
times worse  than  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  To  prevent  those  coming 
forward  who  had  never  considered  "  the 
dignity  of  that  holy  mystery,  and  the  great 
peril  of  the  unworthy  recei\"ing  thereof,"  I 
had,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  "  to  fence  the 
table."  After  prayers  every  morning  during 
the  previous  week  I  used  to  read  to  them 
from  the  Gospels* the  account  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  exhortations  in  the  Communion 
Service.  After  some  simple  explanation  and 
warning  of  my  ovm,  I  said  that  all  who 
wished  to  communicate  were  to  give  in  their 
names  so  that  I  might  speak  to  each  one 
individually.  At  this  private  interAdew,  to 
my  question  why  they  wished  to  communicate 
I  generally  received  some  such  answer  as 
this :  "  Well,  sir.  I  thought  it  could  do  me  no 
harm  and  might  do  me  some  good,"  which 
was  a  charm  theory  that  had  to  be  energeti- 
cally combated. 

Curious,  and  often  very  pathetic,  were  tlie 
letters  written  to  me  by  the  friends  of 
prisoners.  Tliese,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor,  I  used  to  read  to  those  whom  they 
concerned,  and  often  that  gentleman  would 
ask  me  to  impart  to  a  man  the  death  of  a 
mother  or  wife,  or  some  other  domestic  news 
which,  he  said,  came  better  from  a  parson. 
Then  I  used  to  have  talks  with  prisoners  in 
their  cells  as  they  sat  picking  their  oakum. 
I  must  have  a  very  bad  character,  for  I  know 
all  the  dodges  for  picking  oakum  quickly  as 
bad  characters  do  by  constant  practice. 
Many  interestmg  life  histories  have  been 
told  to  me  as  I  showed  new  hands  how  they 
could  get  through  tasks  of  oakum  that 
seemed  hopelessly  formidable.  These  wei'e 
occasions  when  I  got  to  know  the  men,  and 
discovered  that  not  seldom  beneath  a  prison 
jacket  beats  a  heart  warm  with  domestic 
feeling,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  before  trouble  came,  at  least  afterwards 
not  deaf  to  the  call  of  religion.  In  fact,  I 
came  in  my  own  mind  to  divide  mankind  very 


much  into  two  classes,  the  caught  and  the 
uncaught,  or  actual  and  potential  criminals, 
and  to  consider  that  those  inside  prison  were 
more  unfortunate  and  less  cunning,  but  not 
much  worse  morally,  than  those  outside. 
Some  of  my  imprisoned  Hock  were  so 
penitent  and  so  anxious  to  do  better  in  the 
future,  that  when  I  compared  them  with 
myself  and  others  living  in  triumphant 
respectable  wickedness,  I  was  inclined  to 
stand  hat  in  hand  before  them  in  an  attitude 
of  respect  and  reverence. 

One  was  cheered  too  and  humbled,  know- 
ing how  little  it  was  deserved,  by  receiving 
letters  from  some  after  leavhig  the  prison 
thanking  for  what  had  been  done  for  them 
and  promising  to  follow  the  advice  given. 
One  man,  for  whom  I  obtained  a  passage  to 
America  from  The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
wrote  to  say  that  he  was  getting  large  wages 
— -more  than  the  chief  warder  of  the  prison 
he  had  left — and  was  very  comfortable,  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  complain  of  being  the 
badness  of  the  pavement  of  the  streets,  and 
the  disagreeableuess  of  the  elevated  railways 
in  New  York  through  which  he  had  passed 
on  his  way  to  the  far  West. 

Flogging  has  now  been  abolished  in  the 
army,  except  in  extreme  cases  during  active 
service  on  board  ship,  and  in  prison,  when 
the  greatest  number  of  lashes  that  can  be 
given  is  twenty-five.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  discipline  could  be  maintained  amongst 
some  military  prisoners  if  the  cat  were  not 
in  the  background  as  a  last  resource.  One 
Sunday  when  going  to  the  prison  chapel, 
I  heard  proceeding  from  one  of  the  cells 
snatches  of  filthy  songs  mixed  with  horrible 
oaths.  After  smashing  everything  within 
reach,  it  occurred  to  the  occupant  of  this 
cell  that  it  would  be  a  clever  thing  to  make 
a  disturbance  on  a  Sunday  mornmg  when 
everything  ought  to  be  particularly  quiet 
and  orderly.  This  nuisance  he  carried  on 
with  little  or  no  intermission  until  he  was 
sentenced  on  Monday  morning  by  a  board 
of  visitors  hastily  summoned  to  receive 
twenty-five  lashes.  If  this  had  not  been 
done,  discipline  would  have  been  mocked 
at  by  the  other  prisoners.  On  ]\Ionday 
morning  I  was  struck  by  the  particularly 
solemn  official  air  of  the  Governor,  doctor, 
and  all  the  warders.  It  was  in  honour  of 
the  happily  very  rare  event,  even  in  prisons 
— a  flogging.  I  woidd  not  have  introduced 
this  disagreable  subject  if  it  were  not  that  I 
wished  to  mention  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  get  rid  of  his  bad  temper 
even  at  the  cost  of  suffering.     In  a  rage  he 
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liad  threatened  to  strike  a  warder  and  had 
insulted  the  Governor.  As  he  was  a  young 
soldier  the  latter  wished  to  deal  vdtix  him 
liimself  and  not  bring  him  before  the  visitors, 
who  would  have  ordered  him  to  be  flogged 
for  so  serious  an  offence.  Discipline, 
however,  had  to  be  maintained,  and  as 
long  as  the  man  was  obstinate  and  refused 
to  conform  to  it  the  Governor  could  not 
spare  him.  He  sent  for  me  and  said,  "  I 
don't  want  to  get  No.  —  a  flogging,  but  it 
must  come  to  that  unless  he  caves  in  and 
tells  me  that  he  is  sorry  for  what  has  taken 
place.  Perhaps  you  would  go  to  him  and 
ask  him — it  will  come  better  from  you  than 
from  me — not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and 
bring  the  cat  down  on  his  back."  I  talked 
to  the  man  for  about  an  hour  in  his  cell, 
when  at  last  he  said:  "The  truth  is,  sir,  I 
have  the  very  devil  of  a  temper ;  it  has 
brought  me  into  scrapes  all  through  my 
life,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  for 
it  but  a  flogging.  It's  what  my  father  and 
mother  should  have  given  me,  and  now  I 
am  determined  to  have  my  due."  And  hv 
did  have  it,  and  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
thought  it  might  do  him  good. 

Among  some  French  literary  men  the 
question  was  asked  one  day,  "  If  you  had 
to  spend  years  on  a  desert  island  and  were 
allowed  to  bring  with  you  only  one  book, 
what  one  Avould  you  choose?"  Though 
some  of  them  were  by  no  means  religious 
men,  they  all  agreed  that  the  I>ible,  being 
the  most  varied  book,  being  indeed  a  library 
rather  than  a  book,  would  be  the  best  to 
bring.  In  the  first  stage  of  their  im- 
prisonment. Church  of  England  military 
prisoners  have  only  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  in  tlieu"  cells.  Men  beginning  to  read 
the  former  from  pure  eimui  have  read  it 
through  to  the  end  and  told  me  with  all 
the  iDride  of  discoverers,  tliat  they  found  it 
to  be  "  full  of  good  stories  and  altogether 
most  interesting."  It  sounded  strange  to 
hear  the  old  book  spoken  of  in  terms  used 
by  literary  tasters  to  describe  some  fashion- 
able work  just  published  by  Murray  or 
Macmillan. 

Libraries  are  supplied  by  Government  to 
military  prisons,  and  every  Saturday  those 
prisoners  who  have  got  out  of  the  lowest 
class  can  have  the  loan  of  a  book.  The 
authorised  catalogue  from  which  these 
books  were  chosen  up  till  lately  was  com- 
piled on  the  principle  of  giving  people  what 
they  ought  to  read,  rather  than  what  they 
would  read.  It  might  have  been  a  good 
thing  if  military  prisoners  would  have  read 


the  serious  discourses  and  abstruse  theo- 
logical works  that  were  on  the  old  list,  but 
this  they  would  not  do.  The  present 
Chaplam- General,  who  kindly  consulted 
me  when  doing  so,  has  made  out  a  new 
official  list  which  is  a  boon  indeed,  for  mere 
goody-goody  books,  and  those  above  the 
men's  heads  are  excluded  from  it.  From 
this  list  we  soon  got  a  supply  and  tlie 
books  were  put  under  the  care  of  the  warder 
who  was  the  "  Chaplain's  clerk."  One 
day  I  asked  hnn  how  the  prisoners  liked 
the  new  books.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  was 
his  reply,  "  that  I  would  lend  such  beau- 
tiful interesting  works  to  those  fellows  ?  " 
"  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  they  were  got  for 
them,  and  I  meant  you  to  give  them  out 
every  Saturday."  At  this  he  groaned  and 
said,  "  Oh,  sir,  they'll  wear  them  out  and 
I  wanted  to  keep  them  nice  and  new- 
looking  to  show  whenever  the  visitors  came 
round.  The  old  books  the  men  never  would 
look  at,  but  as  for  those  bound  volumes  of 
magazines,  '  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,' 
'  Through  the  Ranks  to  a  Commission,' 
and  the  new  lot  generally,  they  are  mad 
to  get  at  them  and  will  wear  them  out 
reading  them  so  often."  This  warder  was 
kind,  though  firm,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  his  keen  observations  helped 
me  much  when  studying  their  characters. 
He  once  told  me  the  following,  which  will 
interest  members  of  The  Charitv  Organisa- 
tion  Society  :^One  day  a  prisoner  asked  him 
to  bring  him  before  the  Governor.  "  What 
for  ?  "  asked  my  friend  the  warder.  **  I 
am,"  he  said,  "  going  to  leave  the  prison 
with  my  ticket — discharge  from  the  army — 
and  the  warrant  they  will  give  me  will  be  to 
the  place  where  I  enlisted ;  I  want  the 
Governor  to  get  one  for  me  to  London 
instead,  for  I  believe  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
giving  out  lots  of  money  in  the  East  End 
and  1  may  as  well  go  and  get  my  share." 
We  never  could  tell  how,  in  a  prison  where 
the  silent  system  was  strictly  maintained, 
the  man  discovered  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  raised  a  fund  for  the  unemployed  in 
East  London.  I  Avonder  how  much  this 
man,  who  was  only  unemployed  because 
his  character  was  too  bad  for  the  army, 
got  out  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  soldiers  who 
have  bad  characters  from  time  to  time 
pretend  to  be  "  off  the  chump."  or  mad. 
They  are  broiight  before  a  medical  officer 
to  have  it  ascertained  whether  they  are 
really  insane  or  only  shamming.  Now 
considering   that   we   are   all  more  or  less 
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mad,  it  is  not  easy  for  this  gentleman  to 
make  certain  by  one  or  two  inspections 
whether  a  man  has,  or  ha^;  not,  an  abnormal 
degree  of  insanity.  I  knew  a  case  where 
nine  medical  officers  said  that  a  military 
prisoner  was  shammuag  madness  and  he 
proved,  or  seemed  to  prove,  that  they  were 
wrong,  by  hanging  himself  in  liis  cell. 
To  help  him  in  his  decision,  my  friend  the 
prison  doctor  used  to  ask  me  to  talk  to  any 
man  whom  he  had  under  observation,  and 
very  full  of  painful  interest  were  these 
conversations.  Those  who  sham  madness 
generally  overdo  it  and  are  in  this  way 
detected.  Sometimes  in  order  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  imprisonment,  to  make 
themselves  a  little  important,  or  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  trouble,  men  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned  will  pretend  that 
they  are  going  to  commit  suicide.  I  heard 
of  a  Colonel  sending  to  a  soldier  who 
threatened  to  destroy  himself,  a  razor  with 
the  message  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
his  using  it.  Probably  this  never  really 
happened  ;  but,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to 
send  such  a  message  would  be  the  most 
philosophical  and  even  kindest  thing  to  do  ; 
for  it  would  more  than  anything  else  deter  a 
man  from  ever  attempting  to  kill  himself  or 
even  Irom  saying  that  he  would  do  so.  It  is 
a  mistake  when  someone  tells  you  that  he  is 
going  to  commit  suicide  to  appear  very 
much  shocked  and  alarmed  and  to  implore 
him  not  to  do  anything  so  terrible.  Rather 
talk  the  matter  over  in  a  cold-blooded, 
business-like  way,  and  take  away  all 
romance  by  going  into  minute  details  as 
to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Tell  the 
rnau  that  if  he  kills  himself  he  will  prove 
that  he  is  a  coward,  for  it  really  requires 
more  com'age  to  live  than  to  die,  and  the 
loss  of  another  cow^ard,  you  may  add, 
will  not  be  a  very  great  one  to  the  world. 

That  this  is  the  best  kind  of  treatment  I 

learned  from  experience  and  also  from  the 

[action    reported    to    me    of    a    celebrated 

surgeon.     A    voung    man    with    a    biiioiis 

temperament,  who  had  been  reading  some 

melancholy  poetry,  came  to  him  and  said 

I  that    all   life    was    very    hollow    and    un- 

!  satisfying,    and   that    he    had    thought    of 

i taking   his   own   away.     "Well,"  said  the 

i surgeon,  "perhaps  after  all    it  is  the   best 

thing  you  can  do;  but  as  I  wouldn't  have 

I  you   to   botch   it,    or   do   it    in   a   slovenly 

i  manner,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  hints  about 

cutting  your  throat."    He  then  entered  upon 

a  disgustingly    minute    dissertation    about 

veins  and  arteries,  and  the  advisability  of 


not  cutting  one  when  the  other  was  meant 
until  the  young  man's  face  became  ashy 
pale.  At  this  point  the  surgeon  said,  "  Let 
me  look  at  your  linger,"  and  in  an  instant 
made  a  cut  across  it  with  a  lancet  which 
he  had  secreted  in  his  sleeve  ;  the  young 
man  was  much  frightened,  aiul  the  surgeon 
said,  "  Go  away,  my  good  sir,  and  never 
think  of  cutting  your  throat  when  you  have 
not  the  courage  even  to  cut  your  finger." 
The  less  fuss  and  publicity  made  about 
suicides  the  better,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the}'  are  of  an  epidemic  nature  and 
that  when  weak  people  hear  of  them  they 
are  tempted  to  imitate  them.  In  one 
regiment  that  was  under  my  spiritual 
charge  the  master  tailor  committed  suicide. 
His  successor  and  his  successor's  wife  did 
the  same.  Then  a  soldier  who  became  an 
acting  master-tailor  followed  the  miserable 
example.  In  summer,  at  Malta,  where  the 
last  man  shot  himself,  people  are  buried 
the  day  they  die  or  certainly  the  day 
follomng.  I  remember  having  to  wait  in 
my  quarters  until  the  coroner's  jury  had 
given  their  verdict,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  man  was  to  be  "  buried  by  Christi- 
anity," as  the  soldiers  expressed  it.  If 
the  verdict  had  not  been  "  temporarily 
insane  "  there  would  have  been  no  military 
funeral.  This  is  a  good  rule,  I  think,  for 
people  ought  to  be  taught  that  it  is  a 
cowardly  and  disgraceful  act  to  leave  the 
post  assigned  by  the  Creator,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  have  become.  The 
real  motive  of  this  last  suicide  I  never 
found  out.  Some  said  that  the  man  had 
falsified  the  tailoring  accomits  and  was 
afraid  of  being  found  out.  One  of  his 
chums — and  considering  Jiis  bad  influence 
he  had  far  too  many — told  me  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  sad  event  he  had  drimk  a 
Avhole  bottle  of  whisky,  which  looks  as  if 
in  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  drink 
were  the  cause.  This  reminds  me  of  a 
sapper  in  the  Royal  Engineers  who,  when 
I  was  in  Bermuda,  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  quart  of  the  rum  called  "  fixed  bayonets  '' 
which  the  people  sell  there.  The  man  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  priest  refused  to 
bury  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  virtu- 
ally committed  suicide.  As  some  officers 
were  talking  about  this  refusal  in  the  ante- 
room of  one  of  the  messes,  my  Church  of 
England    brother     chaplain    happened     to 

come  in.     "  Mr. ,  would  you  bury  the 

man  ?  "  they  asked.  My  colleague,  who 
was  impulsive  and  generous,  blurted  out 
"  Oh  !  I  would  bury  them  all." 
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SHOBT    SUNDAY  EVENING    TALKS    WITH   THE    CHILDBEN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  God  is  in  heaven,  can  He  hear  1 " 

Lesson  :  2  Cor.  v.  1—10. 

Text :  "  The  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 

^rOU  are  very  young  and  may,  perhaps, 
X  think  that  the  j udgmcnt  day  is  a  terrible 
and  unhappy  thing  for  you  to  think  about. 
It  is  just  the  opposite  of  that.  The  mere 
sound  of  it  may  be  hke  music  to  you  when 
you  know  Avhat  it  means  ;  your  youthful 
hearts  ought  to  rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  name 
of  a  friend  you  love.  It  is  called  "the  great 
day  of  the  Lord."  That  should  make  us  feel 
sure  that  it  is  something  for  man's  good. 
It  is  the  great  day  of  one  who  loves  the 
world  ;  so  whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  good 
for  us  all. 

We  are  to  appear  before  Christ's  judgment 
seat,  because  we  can  condemn  ourselves  to 
exclusion  from  goodness,  and  from  bliss,  and 
from  heaven,  and  to  all  sorts  of  miserable 
things,  and  only  that  judgment  seat  of  His 
can  save  us  fi-om  them.  He  is  the  same 
Jesus  who  was  never  mean,  never  cruel. 
His  one  passion  was  that  nobody  should 
perish,  not  even  those  men  that  thirsted  for 
His  blood  and  got  it,  and  mocked  Him  when 
He  was  dying,  faint  of  pain  and  the  loss  of 
it.  He  prayed  for  mercy  for  the  men  who 
soon  left  Him  dead  in  the  dust,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  among  felons  to  be  buried 
in  a  felon's  grave.  Nobody  can  be  right 
who  is  sorry  that  that  Jesus  we  have  seen 
on  that  cross,  uttering  that  prayer,  all  mercy, 
every  letter  of  it  mercy,  we  have  again  to  see 
on  a  throne  of  judgment. 

Least  of  all  should  a  child  be  sorry.  He 
was  always  the  children's  friend.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  because  of  the  love  He 
bore  to  children  and  the  honour  He  gave  to 
them,  the  little  broAvn  skinned  children 
who  had  ever  kept  so  near  Him  because 
they  liked  Him  so.  Not  one  of  the  little 
Marys  and  Salomes  and  Phillips  and 
Samuels,  who  Imew  Him  in  Capernaum ,  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  Jesus  ani/tvhere, 
even  on  a  throne  of  judgment  in  His  great 
day,  if  it  were  only  that  same  Jesus  they 
had  laiown  and  loved  so.  More  afraid  would 
they  be  of  seeing  any  of  the  rabbis  they  knew 
there,  or  even  any  of  the  apostles;  indeed, 
more  far  if  it  were  their  own  father  or  mother 
that  were  to  sit  upon  it. 


It  will  be  Jesus  there.  It  is  a  very  happy 
tiling  that  we  are  to  appear  before  Him ; 
to  see  Him  ;  to  look  Him  full  in  the  face  ; 
every  one  of  us.  We  are  to  see  that  speech- 
less love,  that  implormg  sorrow  of  Him  who 
I  would  rather  die  than  inflict  a  needless  pain 
on  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  whom  all  our 
sins  have  grieved.  As  we  gaze  on  Him,  all 
cruelties,  all  lies,  and  all  uncleanness  in 
us  will  awake  in  us  and  come  to  light  and 
turn  us  sick  and  ill.  The  deepest,  saddest, 
most  wretched  penitent  has  never  looked  so 
vile  to  himself  as  he  will  look  when  he  sees 
Jesus,  as  he  will  see  Him  then.  All  people 
will  "mourn  because  of  Him."  His  followers 
will  mourn  because  of  Him — ^^just  as  the 
sad  fond  child  climbing  on  to  its  mother's 
knee  in  dismay  and  grief  with  itself  for  what 
it  finds  it  has  done  to  grieve  her,  in 
mingled  sorrow  of  lamentation  and  love. 
His  enemies,  they  too  will  mourn  because  of 
Him.  They  will  know  then  how  and  why 
He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  they  Avillwail 
in  misery  to  know  that  they  have  been 
capable  of  such  sin  and  shame. 

It  is  Jesus  who  is  the  judgment  seat. 
Jesus  Himself — the  sight  of  Him — that  is 
all  and  that  is  enough.  All  nations  will 
mourn  because  of  Him. 

Job  once  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  Thee,  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mme  eye 
seeth  Thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in 
dust  and  ashes."  Isaiah,  that  great  prophet, 
said,  "  I  am  undone  .  .  .  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Brave 
Peter,  at  a  bright  msight  into  that  vmsur- 
passed  beauty  of  Jesus'  spirit  saw  that  he 
was  "  a  sinful  man."  Proud  Paul  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  and  loving  John  in 
Patmos  saw  Him  and  fell  on  their  faces  "as 
dead."  Once  let  men  come  to  know  the 
loving,  sorrowing  heart  of  Jesus  and  what 
He  sorrows  for,  and  they  are  judged.  They 
judge  themselves.  They  see  what  paltry, 
wretched-hearted  men  they  are  compared 
with  the  wondrous,  imequalled  loveliness  and 
grandeur  of  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

Their  love  of  Him  does  not  die  nor  does 
it  become  despair.  It  is  all  awe  and 
reverence  and  prostrate  worship.  With  the 
penitence  and  pain  of  it — and  pam  and 
penitence  there  must  be — there  is  cleaving 
confidence,  sublime  hope,  and  deepening, 
undying  gratitude  and  love. 
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I  -R-ill  tell  you  a  story  of  an  Australian 
settler,  h\  which  vou  will  see  a  little  better 
Avhat  I  mean  by  "  Jesus  Himself"  the  jud.t^- 
ment  seat.  The  man  had  been  born  in 
Ensfland,  in  a  "ood  home  Avhere  there  "was 
food  enough  and  great  love  of  him  ;  but  he 
had  been  a  snappish  and  disagreeable  boy, 
often  making  his  mother  lie  down  on 
a  sleepless  bed,  wretched  with  deepest 
wretchedness  of  the  imreturned  love  of  a 
tender  mother  for  her  only  boy.  She  was, 
perhaps,  too  fond  of  him  to  scold  him  ;  and 
lie  Avas,  as  yet,  altogether  too  dull  and  mean 
a  boy  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  grief  he  gave. 
She  was  wounded  for  his  transgressions  ; 
but  he  did  not  mourn  because  of  her. 

He  did  not  even  care.  He  cared  for  a  lark, 
as  he  called  it.  He  screamed  with  delight 
at  the  vexations  caused  by  his  mischief.  He 
detested  any  kind  of  work.  His  only  con- 
sideration was  for  himself,  never  for  his 
mother,  who  was  a  widow  and  a  farmer, 
whose  every  burden  he  ought  to  have  helped 
to  bear — about  the  cows,  and  the  harvest, 
and  the  men  who  ploughed  and  shepherded. 
He  turned  his  back  upon  these,  and  on  her, 
her  love,  her  tears,  her  imploiiugs,  even  the 
greying  of  her  hair  by  grief.  All  the 
troubles  he  caused  her  were  nothing  to  him. 
He  was  scarcely  ever  at  home,  and  chose 
the  worst  of  company.  ]\Iany  a  time  he 
stayed  out  all  night.  Everybody  said  he 
was  killing  his  mother.  But  he  did  not 
change. 

Then,  to  crown  all,  he  ran  away.  After 
that  she  lived  lonely  and  sad  for  a  few  years  ; 
then  she  died. 

When  she  died,  he  was  then  livuig  with  a 
comrade  in  a  little  hut  in  the  bush  in 
Australia,  built  by  themselves,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fields  of  sheep  of  their  own. 

One  day  the  post  brought  him  a  letter, 
and  in  it  was  a  photograph  of  his  mother, 
taken  in  those  bright  days  when  he  was  a 
little  joyous  boy,  and  loved  her.  It  was  so 
many  years  since  then  !  He  gazed  on  it. 
He  became  almost  crazy  v.-ith  wretched 
recollections  of  what  he  had  Avickedly  done 
to  her.  He  could  remember  the  wrinkles 
he  had  put  on  that  proud  and  happy 
mother's  face.  Then  he  thought  of  all  the 
long  years  he  had  left  her  alone.  And  as  he 
gazed,  he  felt  ashamed,  and  tears  of  remorse 
came.  He  had  made  her  feeble  and  old  while 
she  was  yet  young.  He  had  made  her  hair 
wliite,  her  hfe  heaAy,  and  gloomy,  and  sad. 
He  had  broken  her  heart,  all  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  pastime.  He  felt  himself 
base,  cruel,  and  wicked.     He  rushed  to  his 


little  room  to  be  alone,  and  wept,  and  sobbed, 
and  trembled  at  the  memory  of  his  sms. 

She  never  spoke  to  him.  It  was  only  her 
face,  tliat  marred,  silent  face  of  hers.  He  had 
marred  that  face.  It  was  marred  of  love  of 
him,  through  all  his  grievous,  mighty  sin. 
That  mother  and  he  need  only  to  have  met 
then,  to  have  made  a  "great  day"  of  his 
mother.  Could  he  have  fallen  upon  her  neck 
now,  it  would  have  purihed  him  of  all  the 
years  of  his  wickedness.  And  his  grief,  and 
tears,  and  outpoured  heart  would  have 
almost  made  her  dear  face  the  bright  thing 
it  had  been  before  his  wicked  doings  had  aged, 
and  wrinkled,  and  saddened  it.  The  poor 
fellow  felt  as  if  he  had  killed  her.  He 
hated  himself,  and  would  have  gladly  given 
his  life  to  have  undone  its  wickedness. 

That  face  of  Jesus,  which  we  are  all  one 
day  to  see,  is  like  that  mother's  face.  All 
men  are  His  children,  and  the  cruelty,  and 
neglect,  and  wiekechiess  of  that  boy  is  the 
best  picture  we  can  have  of  our  sms  agauist 
Him.  They  are  sias  against  love  :  a  grief  to 
Him.  Selfishness,  cruelty,  neglect,  these 
are  in  our  pleasure  and  pastimes.  And  we 
shall  see  and  understand  it  all  one  day. 
And  when  that  happens  we  shall  mourn 
because  of  Him. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  A  little  ship  was  on  the  sea." 
Lesson  :  Jude  20 — 25. 
Text:  "Fall  on  IIS,  and  hide  us." 

I  WILL  tell  you  of  a  man  who  did  a  great 
wrong.  The  wrong  itself  was  such  a 
shameful  thing  that  I  will  not  tell  you  of  it. 
It  would  only  grieve  and  astonish  you,  for, 
unlike  some  sad  stories,  there  is  in  this  not 
one  bright,  relicAing  spot. 

So  we  will  just  begin  after  the  wretched 
deed  he  did  was  done.  He  was  marched  off 
between  two  policemen  to  the  police  court, 
and  there  the  magistrate  heard  what  was 
said.  The  end  of  that  was  that  he  was  tried 
before  a  judge  and  jury.  He  denied  the 
charge.  The  jury  believed  him.  It  could 
not  be,  they  said,  that  he  could  have  done 
such  a  thing.  They  had  said  this  before 
they  had  gone  into  the  case,  and  they  held 
to  it  all  tlarough  it.  He  was  let  oft'.  The 
judge  said  he  was  "  not  guilty,"  and  he  went 
home.  And  the  people  m  the  court,  and 
his  neighbours,  who  were  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  were  all  glad,  and  went  back 
with  him  to  his  home. 

But  he  was  unhappy.  Whenever  he  saw 
the  face  of  one  who  had  been  on  the  jury,  or 
the  little  white  churchyard  gate,  or  even  the 
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front  door  of  his  own  house,  and  above  all, 
the  door  of  one  room  in  it  into  which  he 
never  now  looked,  he  turned  faint  and  sick  ; 
the  sky  and  the  ground  seemed  to  go  all 
white  with  black  spots  upon  it. 

He  could  not  get  over  it,  so  he  resolved  to 
get  out  of  the  place.  He  w^ould  die  to  live 
in  it.  True,  his  neighbours  had  said  the 
accusation  of  guilt  against  him  was  untrue  ; 
but  his  memory  would  not  say  so.  It  made 
him  go  dark  now  and  then.  His  heart 
started  as  if  a  voice  was  speakhig  in  his 
ear  telling  him  all  his  badness.  And 
though  he  alone  knew  it  w^as  all  true, 
that  was  enough  for  misery.  He  could  not 
stand  it. 

As  he  went  down  the  streets,  people  pitied 
him.  He  had  been  a  wronged  man,  they 
said.  But  kind  neighbours,  my  children, 
these  cannot  cleanse  of  sin !  A  whole  w^orld  of 
them  put  together  could  not ;  and  this  poor 
■UT-'etched  man  Icnew  it.  The  court  of  law 
had  told  to  him,  and  had  told  to  the  world 
that  he  w^as  innocent.  Almost  nobody  had 
said  he  was  guilty,  save  the  two  servants  who 
had  lived  in  his  house  ;  and  they  had  been 
hooted  out  of  the  village.  By  all  i^easonable 
and  unreasonable  means,  they  had  been 
perplexed  and  BiOwbeaten,  and  made  to 
contradict  one  another,  and  their  private 
life  exposed  and  misrepresented,  till  neither 
court  nor  anybody  else  believed  them.  A 
learned  gentlemen,  who  got  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  doing  it,  had  made  them  do  all 
that,  broke  them  down  with  nervousness 
and  tears  till  everybody  looked  on  them  with 
disdain  and  hatred.  Everything  that  sharp 
tongues,  and  clever  minds,  and  friendly 
feelings  could  do  had  been  done  to  save  him. 
Yet  was  he  not  saved.  They  had  saved  him 
from  punishments  of  law  because  he  had 
deceived  them  all.  But  he  could  not  deceive 
himself. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  most  awfully  did  he 
feel  that  it  was  those  servants  that  were 
right,  and  that,  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and 
neighbours  were  all  wrong.  Then,  no  rods 
of  iron,  no  fires,  no  darkness  could  have 
punished  him  so  horribly  as  did  the  voices 
of  his  memory.  The  blood  flushed  his  face, 
then  it  left  it,  and  he  turned  white  as  the 
pillow  on  which  he  lay.  His  village,  his 
home,  and  his  life  became  an  unconsolable 
desolation.  It  was  often  very  late  before 
fevered,  miserable,  ill,  he  fell  asleep. 

At  length  he  settled  to  leave  his  house, 
his  village,  indeed  his  coinitry,  to  take  him- 
self off  to  America,  by  which  way  a  door 
seemed  to  open  to  him  out  of  his  darkness 


;ind  wretchedness  to  where  he  might  hide 
himself  from  it  and  forget  it. 

He  left  home,  and  reached  a  far-off  spot  in 
his  new  country.  There  he  changed  his 
name  and  lived  unlaiown  and  prospered. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  world  there  to 
remmd  him  of  liis  sin.  New  scenes  and 
daily  business  and  gossip  hid  him  from 
himself.  His  misery  passed  over,  and 
again  life  had  become  pleasant  which  had 
been  imendurable. 

Many  years  went  by.  When  he  had  come 
to  his  new  home  the  place  had  been  one 
hut ;  while  he  lived  there  it  became  a  city, 
partly  by  his  own  energy.  He  rose  to  be 
its  cl lief  citizen.  The  authorities  chose  him 
as  a  judge.  He  had  been  trained  as  a 
lawyer. 

One  day  he  was  on  the  judgment  seat, 
an  oldish  man  now.  A  case  was  called.  It 
had  points  in  it  which  were  uncommon. 
People  noticed  how  he  leaned  forward,  how 
intently  he  listened  to  it.  Suddenly  there 
came  back  to  his  memory  a  bedroom  door 
in  an  English  country  house,  a  little  white 
churchyard  gate  in  an  English  village,  and 
a  faint  voice  which  had  been  hushed  for 
years  in  a  grave  within  it.  He  Avas  now, 
himself,  in  fancy,  standing  in  a  dock  at  an 
assize.  He  saw  those  two  women  servants' 
faces,  one  after  another.  Long  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  ever  thought  of  them. 
Now,  all  at  once,  they  were  telling  their 
tale  again.  All  the  horrible  tale  seemed  to 
fall  dovni  out  of  heaven  on  him  and  strike 
like  a  bolt  from  the  skies. 

"  I'm  ill,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  to 
stop  the  case.  Everybody  was  silent,  and 
turned  to  look  at  him.  That  story  of  a 
deed  he  had  done — long  unthought  of  by  him 
— had  awoke  in  his  memory  from  buried 
years,  buried  long,  and,  as  he  had  thought, 
for  ever.  It  had  come  with  all  its  old 
desolation  and  misery.    He  could  do  nothing. 

As  the  court  looked  upon  his  pallid  face,  it 
was  hushed  with  fear.  Those  about  him 
listened  gravely  to  his  feebly  repeated  "  I'm 
ill ;  lead  me  away."  And  they  led  him  to 
his  private  room  behind  the  judgment  seat. 

He  longed  to  hide  himself. 

The  sick  man  was  taken  home  ;  a  doctor 
came  ;  the  doctor  could  do  him  no  good  ; 
it  was  his  memory,  that  was  all. 

He  lingered  a  few  weeks.  He  called  for  a 
friend,  and  to  him  confided  the  true  story  of 
his  misery.  Those  two  browbeaten  girls 
were  right.  His  denial  was  a  lie.  The 
counsel,  the  jury,  and  judge  were  all  wrong : 
he  had  done   what  he  was  tried  for.     And 
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uow  it  had  flashed  on  hmi  and  struck  him 
hke  Hghtning.  He  did  not  try  to  lly  IVoiu 
it  any  more.  He  lay  a  penitent  and  humble 
man  before  God.  His  death  soon  followed, 
for  he  was  an  old  man  now,  and  the  anguish 
of  his  memory  never  left  him.  And  so  he 
went  to  God. 

What  I  have  told  you  this  story  for  is 
that  you  may  understand  what  mysteries 
we  all  are.  That  man  had  done  a  cruel 
thing.  He  had  been  hold  innocent  bv 
everybody,  yet  had  he  fled  from  the  sight  of 
one  little  white  wicket  gate  and  a  simple 
room  door.  He  had  crossed  seas  and 
prairies  to  hide  himself  from  them,  and 
for  years  they  had  hidden  him.  Then, 
;i  cross  the  seas  and  the  prairies,  and  across 
the  years  came  the  memoi-y,  the  sight,  the 
anguish  of  it  all,  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 
smiting  him  with  a  blow  which  dealt  death 
to  him. 

The  rewards  of  a  life  he  had  to  give  up. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  then  to  have 
been  good  ?  Rich  and  honoured  as  he  was, 
he  would  rather  have  eaten  the  crust  of  a 
beggar,  slaking  his  thirst  at  a  roadside 
brook,  could  he  but  have  had  a  clear  memory, 
than  have  worn  the  clothing  and  fared  on 
the  dishes  and  wines  of  a  judge.  Memory 
was  always  in  him,  and  now  it  was  awake  ! 
and  aroused !  and  reckoning  with  him  ! 

The  ignorance  of  everybody  around  him 
of  what  had  happened  was  of  no  avail  to 
him.     He  must  ease  his  mind  to  a  friend. 

"I  am  M N ,"  he  said,  and,  as  best 

lie  could,  he  continued  the  story  of  that 
wretched  deed. 

Believe  tliis,  my  boys  and  girls  ;  believe  it 
mtli  all  your  might — there  is  no  place  to 
hide  fi'om  sin.  Many  have  been  the  fugi- 
tives that  have  crossed  sea  and  land,  and 
even  the  river  death  itself  to  hide  them- 
selves fi'om  sin  and  the  memory  of  it ;  but 
never  did  one  succeed  save  for  a  little  w^iile. 
Once  done,  it  is  there  ;  it  is  in  us  as  in  a 
fortress,  barred  and  iron  studded — there  for 
ever  ;  and  it  wdll  some  day  be  out  on  us, 
beating  us  with  few  or  many  stripes. 

Be  sure  of  this — there  is  no  place  to  hide 
from  sin  save  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  there, 
with  a  broken  heart  for  it  and  the  prayer, 
"Do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight," 
we  may  begm  to  be  purged  from  the  smful 
nature  out  of  Avhicli  it  came. 

We  have  no  choice,  my  child,  between 
being  wicked  and  miserable  and  being  good 
and  happy.  Sin  makes  us  wdcked  and 
miserable,  and  God,  and  God  alone,  makes 
us  good  and  happy. 
XVIII— io 


I  have  told  you  a  terrible  story,  but  it  is 
to  make  you  see  how  solemn  a  thing  life 
and  its  memory  is.  All  your  deeds — the 
nursery  deeds,  the  playground  deeds  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  men  and 
women,  are  in  your  memory,  and  will  come 
forth.  You  may  forget  them,  but  forget- 
fulness  will  not  destroy  them.  You  nuxy 
live  years  without  their  ever  being  thought 
of,  but  that  will  not  change  one  tittle  of 
them. 

Learn  then  to  loathe  all  wrongdoing,  and 
ever  to  do  right  as  God  must  wish  it ;  to 
put  humble  faith  in  Christ,  to  confess  all  to 
Him  at  once.  He  can  do  what  none  besides 
can.  He  can  take  ((inn/  sin.  This  is  His 
most  wonderful,  and  most  blessed  work. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

()l>uiiiiig  Hymn  :   "  Jesus,  Thou  guide  of  living  soul.s." 

Lesson  :  Psalin  xxiii. 

Text :  ' '  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven. " 

It  seems  impossible  that  anything  we  ever 
do  shall  die.  We  may  become  ignorant  of 
what  we  have  done  ;  years  may  go  by  with- 
out our  once  thinking  of  it ;  and  then  in  an 
instant,  by  the  mere  hearing  of  a  name,  or 
by  the  glance  of  a  face  we  had  forgotten, 
it  starts  back  into  memory  as  clear  and  sharp 
as  if  we  Avere  doing  it  then.  The  falsehood, 
the  cowardice,  the  selfishness  come  back  to 
us.  We  have  no  haterest  in  them  now : 
we  feel  ashamed,  pained,  wretched.  They 
chastise  us  then  more  than  any  whips  could. 
God  has  made  it  so. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  in  a 
London  street — it  was  opposite  to  the  great 
house  where  the  Lord  ]\Iayor  lives — they  w'ere 
diggmg  a  place  in  which  to  lay  a  drain  far 
down  in  the  earth,  and  they  came  upon  a 
piece  of  the  floor  of  an  old  Roman  house. 
It  was  made  of  little  square  tiles.  There 
they  had  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  I 
went  down  a  ladder  into  this  deep  place  and 
saw  the  tiles.  The  hands  that  had  made 
them,  and  the  feet  that  had  trodden  them, 
had  long  gone  back  to  dust.  It  was  a  solemn 
sight.  There  they  all  lay  as  they  had  been 
placed — save  one  of  them  :  which  had  been 
disturbed.  The  light  and  the  air  had  got 
under  where  it  had  lain  ;  and  there,  one  very 
tiny  blade  of  grass  had  just  broken  tlu-ough 
the  ground — graceful,  green,  and  pretty,  as 
the  grass  which  grew  from  seed  sown  that 
very  spring.  Eighteen  hundred  years  had 
that  little  seed  lain  still  and  asleep.  That  tile 
which  was  just  disturbed  had  been  on  it  like 
a  tombstone  on  the   dead  :   now  the  stone 
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The  little   dead 


thing 


was    rolled   aAvay. 
had  come  forth. 

So  will  it  be  in  our  memories.  All  we 
have  done,  whether  good  or  evil,  will  come 
forth.  It  sleeps — only  sleeps.  Nothing 
we  ever  did  but  is  there  in  the  memory. 
Nothing  can  destroy  it.  We  have  forgotten 
it,  maybe  ;  but  forgetfulness  is  only  the  tile 
which  lay  upon  that  grass  seed.  It  makes  a 
grave  for  it ;  and  at  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
Man  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  come 
forth — men,  and  deeds,  and  everything.  We 
are  great  mysteries,  my  child. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  which  Avill  help  you 
to  see  what  I  mean. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago  that  a  boy 
was  asked  by  his  mother  to  take  her  baby  to 
nurse  it  aAvhile  for  her.  She  was  busy,  and 
baby  would  not  lie  down.  It  was  unwell. 
The  boy  sat  himself  down  on  a  buffet  by 
the  fire,  took  the  baby,  and  imtil  a  familiar 
face  was  seen  peeping  through  the  Avindow, 
he  was  contented  enough.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  favourite  school-fellow,  who  had  called 
for  him.  He  Avas  going  someAvhere  for  a 
game.  At  the  sight  of  that  face,  the  nurse 
no  longer  thought  of  either  his  mother  or 
his  baby  sister.  His  mother  Avas  busy, 
his  baby  sister  was  asleep.  If  he  could 
get  out  to  play,  that  Avas  all  he  thought  of. 
He  did  not  think  one  bit  of  Avhat  he  Avould 
be  thinking  Avhen  he  AA'as  a  man  far  away 
from  the  fireside  which  just  then  Avas  his 
prison  from  the  playground  to  Avhich  he  Avas 
longing  to  go.  Getting  out  to  play — that  Avas 
it ;  and  that  may  be  eA^erything  to  a  healthy 
boy,  Avho  has  not  mind  enough  to  think 
of  what  will  be  in  the  future,  Avhen  in  the 
lone  old  age,  or  in  the  life  still  farther 
off  than  that,  the  deeds  of  his  childhood 
will  all  come  back  to  him,  bringing  joy  or 
regret  and  pain.  Boys  need  some  one  to 
guide  them. 

The  boy  in  the  street  stood  and  looked 
through  the  Avindow  at  his  friend  and 
beckoned  to  him.  Seeing  how  he  Avas 
occupied,  he  gave  him  up  and  Avent  aAvay, 
and  there  sat  the  little  nurse  upon  his  chair 
with  the  baby  invalid  on  his  knee,  \^exed  and 
pondering  what  he  should  do.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  baby  cried  his 
mother  AA'Ould  speedily  return  and  take  it 
herself.  Here  was  the  marble  mantelpiece — 
close  to  him  ;  baby's  head  as  it  lay  upon 
his  arm  was  close  to  it.  It  Avould  not  take 
much  to  knock  it.  He  gave  a  little  push,  and 
it  was  done.  The  head  Avas  knocked.  The 
baby  gave  a  bitter  cry.  The  mother  in- 
stantly returned,  and,  taking  the  little  Avceper 


pain  which   he  would   give  a 


into  her  arms,  released  the  young  nurse,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

It  is  noAV  forty -tAvo  years  since  that  day. 
That  little  nurse  has  grown  into  manhood. 
He  is  busy  in  public  duties  in  a  great  city. 
But  out  of  the  past  that  little  scream,  and 
that  mother's  taking  baby  to  comfort  it, 
sometimes  start  into  his  memory,  and 
Avhen  it  does  so  it  always  brings  him 
sorroAv  and  shame. 

It  Avas  a  selfish  deed,  and  in  its  place 
has  come  a 
great  deal  to  be  without. 

That  little  deed  of  that  boy  AA'as  a  sin,  and 
it  Avas  AAdiat  the  Bible  calls  a  "secret  sin." 
Nobody  kneAv  about  it.  Baby  did  not  knoAV 
— it  Avas  too  young.  Mother  did  not  knoAv 
— she  Avas  not  there  to  see  it  done,  and  she 
Avould  neA'er  have  guessed  that  her  boy  could 
have  done  so  cruel  a  thing ;  for  he  Avas  on 
the  Avhole  a  kind  boy,  and  that  he  could 
have  AvilfuUy  hurt  a  little  poorly  sister  Avould 
have  been  the  last  thing  she  could  haA'e 
thought  of  him.  He  hardly  thought  of  ib 
himself,  so  much  was  he  just  then  thinking 
of  his  comrade  and  his  play. 

Yet  it  Avas  done,  and  Avickedly  done.  He 
would  not  do  it  noAV  for  the  Avorld.  But  he 
cannot  cleanse  himself  from  it.  It  is  there 
in  the  past — in  his  memory.  Only  God  can 
cleanse  him  from  it.  With  God,  happily,  all 
things  are  possible — He  has  His  oavu  Avay  of 
doing  it. 

I  have  told  you  this  story  to  make  you 

Things  are  often 
and  are  so  secret 
that  nobody  but  God  knoAVS  of  them.  But 
they  ahvays  bring  pain.  Sooner  or  later 
they  Avill  come  into  judgment.  God  Avill 
bring  e\'ery thing  we  do  into  judgment.  We 
shall  ourselves  be  the  judges,  and  we  shall 
one  day  condemn  every  Avrong  thing  and  be 
miserable  about  it. 

That  day  is  called  "  The  Great  Day  of 
the  Lord."  That  boy  had  his  own  day 
Avhen  he  made  his  sister  cry  to  get  out  to 
play.  Others  have  their  day  AA'hen  they 
selfishly  make  riches  by  robbing  AvidoAVS  of 
their  AA'agcs. 

No  matter  Avhat  you  do,  it  Ha'CS  for  e\'er 
in  you  ;  and  only  good  and  noble  and  Christ- 
like deeds  can  make  you  blessed 

There  is  but 
alike  blessed  now  and  blessed  for  ever.     It 
is  that  Avhich  this  prayer  seeks — 

Jesus,  Thou  guide  of  liviug  souls, 

To  life  of  bliss  aud  truth, 
Fill  with  the  glory  of  Thy  ways, 

My  cliildhood  and  my  youth. 


fear  to  do  selfish  things, 
done  Avithout   thinking, 


one  way  of  living  that  is 
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0  sliow  Thyself  before  my  eyes, 
Whilst  earth  and  life  are  new. 

Thy  life  0  let  me  under.stantl, 
And  to  its  lead  be  true. 

'Tis  wisest  just  to  do  like  Tliec, 
Whatever  others  say, 

1  always  mnst  be  doing  right, 

When  following  in  Thy  way. 

Perhaps  my  doing  so  will  load 

To  pain,  to  tears,  to  blood, 
But  right  is  theirs  who  jnit  tlieir  feet 

Down  just  wliere  Jesus  stood. 

There  is  uo  other  simple  rule. 

To  know  what  we  must  do. 
To  always  miss  the  false  and  bad, 

And  win  tlie  good  and  true. 

To-morrow,  what  will  hapjieu  then, 

No  mind  on  earth  can  toll  ; 
But  Jesus  loads  me  where  I  go, 

And  that  He  knows  quite  well. 

A  child  while  taking  Thee  for  guide, 

In  thought  and  work  and  ]ilay, 
Is  saved  from  e\'ery  doubt  and  fear, 

And  may  be  always  gay. 

Thy  life  and  ways  of  truth  and  bliss, 

Jesus,  make  plain  to  me, 
That  with  my  youthful  heart  and  strength, 

I  may  Thy  follower  be. 

Try  to  live  the  unselfish  life  of  Jesus,  and 
you  Avill  find  the  way  to  His  eternal  peace. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 
Opening  Hymn  :  "If  Jesus  Christ  was  sent." 
Lesson  :  James  v.  1-8. 
Text:   "Son,  remember." 

I  HAVE  another  story  to  tell  you  of  what 
a  terrible  scourge  memory  may  become 
if  we  dare  to  live  lives  which  God  did  not 
intend  us  to  live,  and  so  to  print  on  it 
WTong  things. 

I  have  told  you  the  story  of  a  man  whose 
selfishness  went  to  very  horrible  lengths,  as 
men  count  horrible,  and  for  which  they 
liave  built  prisons  and  fixed  punishments. 

But  there  are  lengths  of  selfishness  which 
are  very  horrible  to  God,  but  which  are  not 
at  all  horrible  to  men — which  are,  indeed, 
sometimes  highly  esteemed  by  them.  God's 
standard  of  the  right  and  the  good  is 
neither  ours  nor  our  world's. 

Very  often  when  you  and  I  have  no 
consciousness  of  what  we  are  doing  because 
nobody  happens  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  we  are 
laying  up  trouble  for  ourselves.  Indeed, 
we  are  always  doing  so  when  we  are  not 
living  in  unselfish,  kindly,  and  noble  ways. 

This  man  was  a  "  respectable  "  rich  man. 
Nobody  could  point  a  finger  at  him.      He 


was  a  good  man,  as  good  men  went  amongst 
people  of  his  day ;  and  many  a  neighbour, 
no  doubt,  envied  him  as  a  very  lucky  man, 
so  many  things  did  he  possess,  as  riches  can 
possess  when  they  are  lavishly  spent. 

His  house  was  probably  a  mansion,  stand- 
ing amid  shrubberies  and  orchards  and  corn- 
fields, from  which  the  produce  of  thorn  was 
brought  into  his  barns.  He  entertained  the 
State  and  Church  dignitaries,  who  rode  up  to 
his  door  on  their  white  mules  and  war-horses 
with  costly  housings.  His  rooms  were 
carpeted  and  richly  couched  and  curtained 
with  carpets  of  Persia  and  cloth  of  damask. 
His  table  was  spread  with  delicate  foods  and 
fruits  and  wines,  in  dishes  and  bowls  brought 
from  India  and  Egypt.  His  dress  was  regal. 
He  rivalled  most  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  all  that  he  had,  and 
accordingly  held  a  high  place  among  men. 

I  fancy  him,  a  grey-bearded,  grey-haired, 
handsome  man — pompous,  stern,  and 
courteous.  He  went  to  Church  on  Sundays, 
and  believed  in  God  and  heaven,  but  not 
quite  as  much  as  he  did  in  himself  and  his 
possessions.  He  doubtless  gave  presents 
to  his  nieces  at  their  nuptials,  and  jnany  a 
little  friend  had  emerged  from  his  house 
glad  to  have  been  in  it.  He  liked  the  Bible, 
with  its  wonderful  stories,  and  its  precepts  ; 
but  he  managed,  like  many  others  who  speak 
highly  of  it,  to  skip  those  parts  of  it  which 
talk  about  loving  your  neighbour  as  your- 
self, and  being  kind  to  him,  especially  when 
he  is  poor.  He  could  be  very  stern  about 
sin,  imagining  himself  a  rare  and  fine 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  godly 
prosper. 

In  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  when  he  went  to  church  on  Sunday, 
he  went  to  the  best  seat  apportioned  to  those 
who  had  such  earthly  fame  as  his,  and  who 
were  destined  to  acquire  a  still  greater  fame, 
and  rise  to  higher  rank  in  heaven.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  men  prized  on  earth,  and 
who  would  therefore  be  prized  in  heaven — 
at  least,  so  it  was  held  alike  by  himself 
and  everybody  else.  If  the  rich  did  not 
easily  get  to  heaven,  the  people  of  the  land 
he  lived  in  wondered  who  would  ? 

Well,  this  rich  gentleman  had  a  neighbour, 
very  truthful,  very  honest,  very  kind,  but 
also  very  poor  and  very  sick.  Ho  might 
have  worked  hard  all  his  life,  but  he 
was  now  too  ill  to  work.  Though  poor  in 
what  fields  grow  and  shopkeepers  sell,  he 
was  rich  in  the  graces  which  angels  love  so 
well.  He  was  kno-wn  as  a  friend  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven. 
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The  many  tilings  tliat  lie  needed  to  be 
done  for  him  now  ought  to  have  been  a 
pleasure  for  one  human  being  to  do  for 
another.  He  was  hungry ;  he  was  thirsty ;  his 
clothing  was  threadbare — patched  clothes, 
through  which  could  be  seen  how  sore  were 
his  thin  limbs.  And  this  poor  sick  man 
used  to  creep  slowly  out  of  his  bare  house  to 
curl  himself  up  somewhere  out  of  the  way 
by  the  gateway  to  the  rich  man's  house, 
hoping  to  get  some  broken  meat ;  but  he  got 
none. 

The  rich  man  passed  him.  He  was  a 
stern  man,  and  rigidly  against  charity. 
The  commandment  "Love  thy  neighbour" 
did  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  not  a  very 
palatable  commandment  to  many  people, 
to  even  some  boys  and  girls,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Yet  is  it  the  one  commandment 
which,  if  we  live  it  earnestly,  gripping  it 
with  all  our  hearts,  can  make  us  now  a 
daily  pleasure  to  God,  and  after  death  give 
us  a  place  in  His  great  glad  Kingdom  of  the 
Good.  We  have  to  try  hundreds  of  times 
before  we  get  into  doing  it  for  the  joy  of 
doing  it.  But  meanwhile  we  have  to  do  it, 
for  fear  of  disobeying  our  God  and  of  griev- 
ing Him.     Any  way,  we  have  to  do  it. 

But  there  were  many  things  that  a  rich 
man  loved  to  do  better  than  play  the  part  of 
a  dutiful  child  of  God,  as  everyone  is  who  is 
a  pitiful  neighbour.  To  that  poor  fellow 
at  his  gate  the  rich  man's  dogs  did  better 
than  the  rich  man.  They  stopped  by  him 
where  he  lay  and  licked  his  burning  sores. 
The  rich  man  walked  by.  There  was  nothing 
worth  looking  at. 

As  he  entered  his  house  his  servants  took 
his  shoes  off  his  feet  for  him,  and  washed 
them  to  cool  them,  bringing  him  a  cup  of 
wine  to  refresh  him  while  he  lounged  on  his 
sumptuous  couch  by  the  lattice  where  the 
awning  was  to  let  in  the  air  and  the  fra- 
grance of  his  garden  flowers  and  to  keep  out 
the  sun,  while  the  poor  man  crawled,  feverish 
and  hmigry,  back  to  his  gloomy  corner  in  the 
bare  room  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  city. 

Time  passed  ;  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
poor  man's  room  lay  a  worn,  diseased  body. 
Heaven  opened,  and  there  gleamed  out  of  it 
all  its  glory,  and  throiigh  its  gates  the  poor 
man's  soul  went  to  the  gardens  and  the 
music  and  the  mansions  which  all  his  poor 
life  long  had  been  his  as  the  son  of  its  King 
and  friend  of  its  angels.  And  in  the  rich 
man's  house,  on  his  sumptuous  couch  by  the 
lattice,  where  the  awning  was  for  air  and 
coolness,  where  the  fragrance  from  the  garden 


gate  to  desolation 

rich  man's  soul  had  gone  through 


came  in,  in  the  golden  light  lay  a  done-with 
body.  The  rich  man  had  left  his  riches. 
By  that  body  another  gate  had  opened — a 
and  darkness — and  the 
Others 
than  angel  guards  kept  that  place  to  which 
he  went.  And  he  "  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torment." 

You  know  who  these  two  people  were. 
It  is  Jesus  who  tells  about  them.  The  poor 
man's  name  was  Lazarus.  He  had  patted 
the  dogs ;  the  dogs  had  licked  him,  and  he 
died.  The  rich  man's  name  was  Dives ; 
the  doctors  attended  him,  and  he  died. 

Jesus  knew  what  happened  to  them  after 
death.  The  people  of  the  town  where  they 
both  had  lived  only  knew  that  the  day  they 
died  the  rich  man's  body  had  been  borne 
with  great  pomp  through  the  gates  of  the 
city,  with  wailing  women  and  all  the  chief 
ministers  of  religion  following,  to  a  hand- 
some grave.  As  for  Lazarus,  he  had  been 
put  somehow  into  one  of  the  places  for 
paupers. 

It  was  Jesus,  and  Jesus  only,  who  knew 
what  happened  to  them  both  when  they  had 
gone  from  sight.  One  had  entered  into  the 
rest  of  the  good  ;  the  other  had  entered  mto 
the  torment  of  the  selfish. 

These  two  men  give  us  true  pictures  of 
innumerable  lives :  the  rich,  who  know 
how  to  furnish  a  house,  and  how  to  feed  in 
it,  and  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  get  and  to 
enjoy  money  ;  and  the  nobodies — those  who 
make  no  money  in  these  things,  and  live 
poor  and  die  poor,  and  are  daily  swept  into 
graves  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn,  swept  off 
the  lawn  to  make  it  tidy.  "  In  torment  " 
the  rich  man  prayed  heaven  to  do  something. 
Then  heaven  prayed  him  to  do  something. 
"  Son,"  the  voice  said,  "  remember  !  " 

He  was  to  remember  how  he  had  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  yet,  Lazarus  he  had 
left  to  go  for  days  without  food. 

His  neighbours  had  honoured  the  rich 
man,  but  not  so  God.  Because,  being  well 
able  to  be  kind,  he  had  not  been  kind.  That 
was  all :  he  had  been  unkind.  He  was  bid 
to  remember  that. 

Our  memories  are  boxes,  where  we  are 
laying  up  either  pains  or  bliss. 

What  are  you  laying  up  in  your  memories  ? 

That  is  a  very  simple  question,  but  see 
what  great  meaning  is  in  it. 

It  may  be  either  what  the  Bible  calls  "  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  "  ;  it  may 
be  a  grateful  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  saved 
you  from  a  selfish  life.     Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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I.-HOME  NOTES. 

THE  ROYAL  BETROTHAL. 

TT  is   now   eii^htccn    yoais    since    the   Piineess 
Louise  broke  with  tradition  and  stepped  out- 
side the  circle  of  royalty  to  marry  Lord  Lome,  and 
now  her  niece  and  namesake  is  ahout  to  follow 
her  example.      Tlie  precedent  now  set  is  one  of 
the  first  importance,    f(n-  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  stands  Imt  third  in  successum 
after  her  father,  and  even  if  she  is  never  called  to 
the  throne,  she  must,  if  she  lives,  be  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Oreat  Britain.     The  marriajje,  as  one  of 
pure  aii'cction,  is  ^ood  in  itself,  and  it  also  deals 
a  fatal  bloAv  to  a  hateful  and  unnatural  system 
that  has  caused  untold  sin  and  scandal,   misery 
and    dishonour,    not   amon_i,'    princes    only,    but 
throughout  the  families  of  the  rich  and  the  fireat. 
Marriage  without  love  brings  a  curse  with  it,  and 
though    the  doom    maj-    be   delayed,    it    comes 
without  fail   at  last.      The   Earl    of    Fife,    the 
bridegroom  to  lie,  can  Mish  for  no  higher  praise 
than  that  implied  in  the  words  used  by  the  (^ueen 
in  giving  her   consent  to  the  marriage.      She  is 
always  scrupulously  careful  in  her  ixse  of  language, 
and  in  this  case  speaks  Avith  intimate  personal 
knowledge,   so  that  her  declaration  of  consent, 
"with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,"  is  a  most 
signal  tribute  of  honour.      If  the  princess  is  as 
happy  in  her  new  life  as  she  has  been  in  her  old, 
.she  will  indeed  be  fortunate  ;  for  when  her  father, 
speaking  simply  and  from  the  heart  to  his  friends 
and  neighbours  in  Norfolk,  expressed  his  joy  that 
his  daughter  would  still  remain  in  the  land  of  her 
birth,  he  gave  us  all  a  glimpse  of  a  home  made 
bright  by  family  art'ection  and  love. 

B.\RRIERS   BREAKIXG  DOWN. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
Shah's  visit  to  Europe,  T)ut  people  as  a  rule  have 
concerned  themselves  entirely  Avith  the  transient 
and  superficial  aspects  of  an  event  comparatively 
unimportant  in  itself.  They  have  dwelt  upon  the 
development  of  Eastern  trade,  the  new  openings 
for  AVestern  commerce,  the  introduction  of 
civilisation  into  a  country  exhausted  by  the 
stagnation  of  centuries,  upon  the  possibilities  of 
Persian  influence  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Britain  and  Russia ;  and  fin-  most  these  are,  no 
doubt,  the  factors  that  have  excited  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  But  these  visits  and  those  of  the 
Indian  princes  two  years  ago  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  world's  history.  They  show  that  the  old 
barriers  are  breaking  down  with  a  rapidity  and  a 
completeness  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed 
of.  The  estranging  sea  long  since  has  been 
turned  into  a  bridge ;  once  it  divided,  now  it 
joins  nations.     But  stronger  and  more  enduring 


landmarks  are  being  olditerated  in  our  time — the 
diderences  of  race,  of  custom,  and  of  language. 
At  long  intervals  of  time  East  and  West  came 
into  contact,  and  after  conllict  they  parted  again, 
each  to  witness  the  growtli  an<l  tlie  decay  of  a 
civilisation  of  its  own,  untouched  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  otiicr.  That  in  the  future  will  be 
impossible.  Intercourse  will  grow,  and  as  it 
grows  the  forces  of  progress  or  retrogression  alike 
will  act  over  a  wider  area.  For  good  or  for  evil 
we  shall  be  linked  together,  and  among  nations 
as  among  families  it  will  be  true  that  if  one 
member  sutlers  all  the  others  will  sufler  with  it. 

THE  TURF  AND   ITS  MORALS. 

The  great  turf  trial  is  over  at  last.  Sir  George 
Chetwynil  has  won  his  case  and  lost  his  character. 
He  must  sorely  rue  the  day  when  he  was  induced 
to  defend  himself  against  Lord  Durham's  charges, 
for  when  a  plaintifl"  claims  several  thousand 
pounds  damages  and  gets  a  farthing,  and  is 
saddled  with  his  own  costs,  such  <a  victory  costs 
him  dearer  than  many  a  defeat.  The  whole 
history  as  revealed  in  court  gives  us  a  sad  and 
shocking  picture  of  the  turf  and  its  morals.  The 
reign  of  corruption  seems  almost  universal.  It 
begins  at  the  top  and  runs  to  the  bottom.  Owner, 
trainer,  jockey,  groom,  stable-boy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  T)etting  fraternity  and  their  parasites, 
are  all  confederates  or  antagonists  in  an  enormous 
and  elaborate  system  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  dis- 
honour. Even  those  wjio  honestly  endeavour  to 
keep  tlieir  hands  clean  are  bound  to  suffer  by 
contact  with  such  villainy.  If  there  was  ever  any 
hope  of  purifying  and  refcmning  the  turf,  it  has  all 
gone  now.  The  only  possibility  of  improvement 
is  the  rigorous  suppression  of  betting,  and  that  is 
a  problem  of  serious  and  almost  insurmountable 
ditticulty  ;  but  that  is  the  iirst  step,  and  till  wo 
have  advanced  so  far,  further  progress  is  out  of 
the  question.  So  long  as  great  fortunes  change 
hands  on  the  issue  of  a  single  race,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  horse  may  make  a  nran  a  prince  or 
a  pauper,  so  long  will  those  who  can  control  or 
afl'ect  the  result  be  subject  to  overpowering- 
temptation,  while  in  the  fierce  pur.suit  of  Avealth, 
undeserved  and  unearned,  conscience,  honour,  and 
virtue  will  be  trampled  underfoot. 

THE  children's  BILL. 

After  a  severe  struggle  the  Bill  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  made  its  way 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  all  it 
should  be,  but  it  goes  as  far  as  public  ojiiuion 
is  ready  to  go  at  present,  and  public  opinion,  as 
events  have  shown,  is  more  advanced  than  several 
of  our  so-called  statesmen.  When  the  law  is  once 
on  the  Statute  Book,  experience  will  soon  make 
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clear  where  the  weak  points  are,  and  in  wliat 
way  the  measure  must  be  strengthened  or  ex- 
tended. On  one  point  of  high  importance,  and  in 
spite  of  resohite  opposition.  Parliament  has  spoken 
out  in  clear  and  decided  tones,  declaiming  that  the 
employment  of  little  children  in  theatres  and  other 
places  of  entertainment  will  not  he  tolerated  in 
future.  Newspaper  writers  who  know  little 
enough  about  the  subject,  and  seem  to  care  less, 
may  rail  at  "  professional  philanthropists" — men 
who,  like  their  Lord,  go  about  doing  good — but 
they  rail  in  vain.  It  is  not  right  or  natural  that 
babies  should  support  the  family  ;  that  tlioir 
strength  and  energy  should  be  prematurely 
exhausted,  and  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
temptation  from  dangerous  associations  and  evil 
influences. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  PKOTESTAXT  CHURCHMEN. 

"While  Ritualism  is  advancing  wa^e  upon  wave 
and  tiireatcning  to  absorl)  the  Church  altogether, 
those  who  should  be  opposing  and  barring  its 
course  are  mainly  occupied  in  disputing  among 
themselves,  and  the  Protestant  Churchmen's 
League,  founded  early  in  last  month,  seems  likely 
to  increase  the  confusion.  It  was  unfortunate  in 
its  beginnings.  Lord  Grimthorpe  inesided  and 
showed  himself  dogmatic,  dictatorial,  domineering 
as  usual.  He  contrived  to  set  everyone  by  the 
ears.  He  warned  off  Protestant  Nonconformists 
whose  sympathy  and  help  might  have  been 
valuable  ;  he  aflVonted  the  Church  Association  on 
the  one  side  and  the  old  Protestant  Alliance  on 
the  other,  who  not  unnaturally  resent  this  high- 
handed piracy  of  their  title.  As  for  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Alliance,  they  are  excellent  but 
incompatible  and  hopeless.  The  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  ■\\'hich  it  liopes  to  maintain,  are 
denounced  and  rejected  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Anglican  clergy.  The  non-sacerdotal  character 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
exploded  by  at  least  one  of  the  authorities  to 
which  they  appeal  as  standards  of  ritual  and 
doctrine.  The  Courts  may  possibly  side  with 
them,  the  Church  certainly  will  not,  and  the 
time  seems  near  at  hand  when  they  will  have  to 
choose  between  Protestant  faith  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

A  GREAT  NONCONFOR!\IIST  SCHOOL. 

The  Leys  School,  founded  at  Cambridge  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  AYcsleyans,  is  rising  in  power 
and  importance  so  rapidly  that  before  long  it  will 
take  a  distinguished  place  among  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  At  present  its  doors  are 
open  to  all,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
admission  were  ever  restricted  to  members  of  a 
single  church,  for  already  the  institution  is  helping 
to  solve  a  diJliculty  felt  by  very  many  Noncon- 
formists. They  cannot  send  their  boys  to  Eton, 
Winchester,  Harrow,  or  Rugby ;  for  thougli  in  his 


personal  sympathy  the  head  master  may  be 
tolerant  and  liberal,  yet  the  religious  teaching  is 
distinctly  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  all 
the  influences  and  associations  of  the  place  tend 
in  the  same  direction.  It  would  be  possible  of 
course  to  provide  special  boarding-houses  and 
house -masters  to  meet  the  needs  of  Noncon- 
formists, but  such  an  arrangement  is  still  far  off, 
and  we  have  to  take  things  at  present  as  we  find 
them.  The  other  Nonconformist  schools  of  the 
country  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Leys  in 
character  and  efficiency,  with  the  exception  of 
Kingswood,  which  is  not  open  to  all.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  influence  of  the  University  helped  to 
develop  an  excessive  passion  for  atliletics.  The 
M-liole  school  was  given  up  to  the  wor.ship  of  the 
idols  of  wood  and  leather,  to  cricket  and  to  foot- 
ball. Now,  however,  the  balance  is  even.  The 
athletic  fame  of  the  school  has  not  sufl'ered,  and 
its  intellectual  reputation  is  distinctly  higher, 
while  the  tone  of  the  place  is  all  that  one  could 
wish.  Tlie  one  drawback  is  that  the  school  as  yet 
has  no  traditions,  and  that  for  boys  is  a  very 
serious  loss ;  but  traditions  accumulate,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  for  boys  as 
for  men  to  make  traditions  as  to  inherit  them. 


CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

It  was  a  graceful  and  politic  act  of  the  Lord 
iSIayor  to  invite  representative  ministers  of  all 
churches  as  well  as  the  bishops  to  dinner  at  the 
Alansion  House,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
speeches  were  in  keeping  v.ith  the  large-hearted 
tolerance  of  the  host  of  the  evening.  Such 
intercourse,  and  especially  as  it  grows  less  formal, 
can  but  result  in  good,  by  assuaging  the  passion, 
the  bitterness,  and  the  injustice  that  in  most 
cases  are  due  rather  to  personal  ignorance  than 
anything  else.  If  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
in  our  religious  controversies  onlj^  knew  one 
another  they  would  assail  principles  without 
wounding  persons,  and  animosity  and  ill-feeling 
AN'cmld  diminish  in  a  wonderful  way.  Already 
the  change  may  be  traced  among  the  few,  but  it 
must  spread  downwards  as  Avell  if  it  is  to  be 
really  efl'ective,  for  it  is  not  among  those  who  lead 
but  among  those  who  follow  that  passion  is  apt  to 
be  most  fierce. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

GIORDANO  BRUNO   AND  THE   PAPACY. 

A  strange  infatuation  has  taken  possession  of 
the  Pope  and  his  advisers.  The  Italians  have 
just  erected  a  statue  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  who 
was  l)urnt  at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition  in  the 
year  IGOO,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  church 
not  only  resent  the  tribute  as  an  insult  to  their 
creed,  but  cannot  keep  their  indignation  to  them- 
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selves.  They  denounce  the  thinker  and  defend 
the  methods  used  aj^ainst  liini  ;  for  thouijjh  tlieir 
power  to  repress  and  control  is  gone,  their  spirit 
is  still  the  same.  They  ■\vonld  still  persecute  if 
they  could.  Bruno  himself,  like  many  another 
genius,  has  not  been  fully  understood,  even  by 
his  defenders.  A  recent  writer  has  actually 
descril)cd  him  as  a  INIaterialist,  though  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Bruno,  as  a 
Dominican,  had  seen  mediaeval  monasticism  from 
the  inside  ;  he  knew  Catholicism  for  what  it  was; 
and  his  recoil  from  Rome  when  it  came  was 
great.  He  was  swept  far  away  from  all  his  old 
moorings  by  the  great  intellectual  tide  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  wandered  about  the  world, 
"the  knight  errant  of  philosophy,"  seeking 
nothing  sa\e  freedom  to  tliink,  freedom  to 
enquire,  freedom  to  teach.  He  would  have  no 
Pope,  either  in  thought  or  in  faith,  and  revolted 
against  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  as  he  did 
against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  ;  his  bitterest  foes 
were  the  orthodox  schoolmen.  For  his  own 
philosophy  and  faith  he  went  back  to  Plato,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  Pantheist,  at  all  times  an 
Idealist,  a  ^laterialist  never.  In  the  later  period 
of  his  life  he  held  the  Morld  to  be  the  realisation 
of  the  Divine  mind,  but  not  as  identical  with  it. 
But  what  we  honour  him  for  is  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  the 
stake  sooner  than  profess  what  he  knew  to  be  a  lie. 

TROUBLES  IN  ARMENIA. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
condition  of  Armenia  was  very  unpleasant 
reading  for  those  who  are  scrupulous  and  sensitive 
for  our  national  honour.  We  urged,  and  practically 
compelled,  the  Turkish  Government  to  pledge 
their  faith  that  the  Christian  populations  under 
then-  rule  should  be  fairly  and  justly  treated. 
How  are  they  carrying  out  their  engagements  in 
Armenia?  We  hear  that  a  reign  of  terror  has 
been  established  in  the  country ;  that  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians,  wild  hordes  of  Mussulman 
fanatics,  are  supreme  ;  that  the  helpless  people 
are  massacred,  outraged,  plundered ;  that  churches 
are  desecrated  and  destroyed  ;  that  children  are 
carried  off  into  slavery ;  that  houses  and  lands  are 
being  sold  over  the  heads  of  the  rightful  owners 
by  the  local  authorities,  Christians  evicted, 
^lahommedans  taking  possession  ;  and  that  so 
far  from  obtaining  redress  in  the  courts  of  law, 
the  victims  find  tliat  their  testimony  is  rejected 
on  the  gi-ound  of  their  faith.  This  is  the  state  of 
affairs  as  vouched  for  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  fact 
that  our  consular  reports  have  not  been  published 
for  the  last  eight  years  indicates  that  the  country 
is  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  for  political  reasons 
the  truth  were  best  concealed.  It  is  useless  for 
the  Prime  Minister  to  attempt  to  evade  the  issue. 


It  is  idle  to  maintain  that  no  .special  responsibility 
rests  on  us  to  see  that  the  pledges  so  solemnly 
matle  are  loyally  fultilled.  l>ut  for  our  demands 
they  never  would  have  been  made  at  all,  and  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  enforce  tliem,  we  should 
never  have  asked  for  them  at  all.  And  mean- 
while the  Pope,  seeing  his  opportunity,  is  willing- 
to  guarantee  tiic  Armenian  Cliurch  and  peojjle 
absolute  protection  if  they  will  accept  liis 
authoritj- — a  bribe  which  hitherto  has  been 
nobly  refused. 

NATIVE  OFFICI.VLS  IN   INDIA. 

Lord  Dulferin's  speech  at  the  Guihlhall,  on 
receiving  tlie  freedom  of  the  city,  contains  at  least 
one  ]iaragraph  that  will  give  unlioundod  pleasure 
when  reported  in  India.  Correcting  a  very  com- 
mon misunderstanding,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that  while  in  the  Covenanted  Civil  .Service  there 
are  1,000  Europeans,  in  the  Uncovenanted  Service 
there  are  120,000  natives,  and  the  latter,  so  far 
from  being  incompetent  and  untrustworthy,  he 
said,  are  among  the  best  servants  that  the  Empire 
can  boast.  "Of  all" — to  quote  his  own  Avords — 
' '  especially  those  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
judiciary,  it  may  be  said  with  the  utmost  truth 
tiiat  they  are  persons  of  great  sagacity,  great 
industry,  and  the  highest  probity ;  eminently 
expert,  industrious,  and  loyal."  This  is  strong 
testimony,  and  coming  from  so  high  an  authority 
it  ought  to  shake  the  convictions  of  those  who  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  to  open  the  higher  offices  in 
the  Service  to  natives  means  boundless  corruption 
and  certain  ruin ;  but,  unfortunately,  race 
prejudices  are  proof  both  against  logic  and 
experience. 

A   GREAT   EMPRESS. 

Now  that  the  reign  has  ended  of  the  lady  who, 
since  1861  till  last  February,  has  been  practically 
the  autocrat  of  China,  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand how  great  a  ruler  she  has  been.  During 
that  period,  without  previous  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  emerging  from  the  absolute  seclusion 
to  which  she  has  now  returned,  she  ruled  that 
vast  empire  with  no  less  energy  and  sagacity  than 
the  most  famous  kings  of  her  own,  the  Manchu, 
dynasty.  She  found  the  empire  in  decay,  ruin, 
poverty,  and  weakness  ;  she  leaves  it  flourishing, 
rich,  and  strong — quite  able  to  hold  its  own 
among  the  nations  of  the  world — a  valuable  friend 
and  a  dangerous  foe.  Though  she  has  not  been 
without  colleagues  and  advisers,  it  is  to  her 
influence  and  authority  that  the  change  is  mainly 
due  ;  and  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  China  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  Power,  Avith  that  want  of 
curiosity  so  characteristic  of  our  attitude  toAvards 
the  eastern  Avorld,  and  Avithout  suspecting  Avhere 
tiie  controlling  force  Avas  to  be  found.  Tlie  long 
and  learned  account  lately  contributed  to  the 
Times  by  a  scholar  expert  in  Chinese  Iiistory  reads 
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almost  like  a  romance.  It  tells  how  the  empress 
had  to  deal  with  resolute  and  perilous  conspiracy 
at  the  outset,  and  with  the  aid  of  Prince  Chung- 
stamped  out  the  danger  ;  how  she  had  to  overturn 
a  rehel  ruler  in  Yunnan,  and  to  win  back  a  vast 
expanse  of  western  territory  in  Kashgar  to  the 
empire,  to  suppress  a  too  imperious  minister,  to 
wage  war  with  France,  to  resist  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Ilussia,  to  cope  with  great  natural 
calamities,  pestilence,  plague,  Hood,  and  famine  ; 
and  how,  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  she  bore  the 
burden,  undaunted  and  untiring,  at  least  as  great 
as  our  own  great  Queen  Elizabeth. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

CHEAP   MISSIOXAEIES. 

Mr.  Townsend's  article  in  the  Oonteniporari/ 
Review,  short  as  it  is,  simjily  pulverises  the 
arguments  of  those  Avho  are  now  clamouring  that 
the  salaries  of  Eurojjeans  engaged  in  missionary 
work  should  be  reduced.  The  plan,  even  if 
adopted,  would  inevitably  end  in  failure,  and  that 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  a  cheap  missionary 
must  be  celibate,  and  the  good  nussionary  would 
not  remain  celibate  ;  and,  secondly,  tliough  the 
natives  understand  and  reverence  real  asceticism, 
the  sham  asceticism  which  alone  is  possible  to  the 
European,  Avho  cannot  live  half-naked  in  a 
.squalid  hut,  with  such  food  as  niaj^  be  given  him, 
suiiering  daily  some  visible  physical  pain,  M'ould 
inspire  contemjit  not  admiration.  The  line  of 
policy  wliich  Mr.  Townsend  himself  believes  in  is 
totally  different.  He  would  2)lace  the  white 
missionary  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  preaching 
natives,  directing,  stimulating,  organising,  and 
controlling  their  Avork,  "  the  personal  friend,  the 
spiritual  director,  and  the  conscience  of  them  all." 
Supply  each  of  the  seven  hundred  Protestant 
nussionaries  in  India,  he  says,  with  one  hundred 
native  preachers,  costing  £1,500  a  year  only  for 
each  group,  and  we  have  an  evangelising  force  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  directed  by  able  officers, 
fully  acclimatised,  with  no  language  to  acquire 
and  no  prejudices  to  unlearn,  gifted  with  natural 
eloquence,  and  full  of  the  zeal  for  the  extension  of 
the  faith  which  belongs  to  early  converts.  That 
is  the  way  to  secure  missionaries  cheaply,  not 
compelling  cultivated  white  men  to  live  like 
Portuguese  clerks. 

THE  CHINA  INLAND   MISSION. 

The  China  Inland  Mission  lias  just  published  its 
statistics  for  the  year,  with  a  very  interesting  map 
showing  every  station  at  whicli  their  workers  are 
now  established.  The  whole  force  of  Europeans 
is  now  332,  and  there  are  also  144  native  helpers. 
The  number  of  stations  is  seventy-seven.  Among 
the  communicants  the  usual  jiroportion  of  the 
sexes  is  reversed,  there  being  1,597  men  and  only 
8G7  women.     The   INlission   lavs   great  stress  on 


medical  work,  for  while  it  has  but  eight  schools, 
it  maintains  three  hosjntals,  nine  dispensaries, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-six  refuges  for  the  cure  of 
opium  smokers.  During  the  year  fifty-five  new 
missionaries  have  sailed  for  China,  but  the  loss  by 
sickness  and  death  has  been  exceptionally  large, 
so  that  practically  the  strength  of  the  workers  has 
not  been  muth  increased. 

lY.— OUR  MEMOIIIAL  RECORD. 

CANON   COOK. 

By  the  death  of  Canon  Cook  we  have  lost  one 
of  our  best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities  in 
Biblical  criticism,  and  though  their  number  is 
greater  than  it  once  was,  we  are  still  not  so  rich 
that  we  can  afford  to  see  it  dindnished.  Unknown 
to  the  world,  among  scholars  Canon  Cook  pos- 
sessed a  special  reputation,  not  only  through  his 
enormous  learning,  but  for  sound  sense,  fairness, 
simplicity,  and  impartial  love  of  truth.  His  life 
was  long  and  varied  in  its  work.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1S04,  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in 
1828,  Avinning  high  classical  honours,  though  his 
name  stood  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list  in  the 
mathematical  examination  which  in  tliose  days 
was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  Leaving 
Cambridge  he  settled  in  Bonn,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Schlegql  and  Niebuhr,  two  of  tlic 
most  famous  teachers  that  Germany  has  ever 
known,  and  became  familiar  with  German 
literature  and  criticism.  Afterwards  he  spent 
some  years  in  France,  taking  private  pupils,  and 
it  was  not  till  1839  that  he  returned  to  England, 
settled  down,  and  took  orders.  A  very  short  time 
was  spent  in  his  curacy,  for  the  Bishop  of  Londo]i, 
discovering  his  remarkable  powers,  had  him  aj)- 
pointed  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  for  the  next 
live-and-twenty  years  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  strength  was  devoted  to  this  special  work, 
while  he  travelled,  as  Dr.  Wace  says  in  the 
sermon  from  which  many  of  these  details  ai-e 
taken,  over  all  England,  from  Durliam  to  Truro, 
in  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1864  he  entered 
upon  the  task  Avith  which  his  name  will  lie 
specially  associated,  being  invited  to  undertake 
the  editorshiji  of  the  Speakers  Commentarii,  wliile 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  him  leisure  and  mearis 
he  was  appointed  to  a  Canonry  at  Exeter.  The 
merits  of  the  Commeutarij  are  well  known.  Dr. 
Wace,  who  now  ranks  among  our  foremost 
authorities,  says  of  it  that  "it  comlnues  in  a 
liigher  degree  than  any  other  work  of  similar 
extent,  Avhether  here  or  abroad,  tlie  results  of  the 
best  learning,  old  and  new,'"  and  of  the  editor's 
own  contributions  to  the  series  that,  "they  will 
ever  remain  treasures  of  criticism  and  exposition." 
And  AN'hile  some  Avho  are  great  as  scholars  are 
contemptible  as  men,  those  who  knew  Canon 
Cook  Mere  even  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  character  than  by  his 
learning  and  intellectual  poMor. 
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TEE  STORY  OF  A   STJiUGOLE  FOR   INDEPENDEyCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARE, 

Author  of  "Jax  Veddeu's  Wife,"  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "In  Spite  of  IIimsf.i.f,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV.— GOLIAD. 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  couutrj''s  wishes  bless VI  ? 

*  »  «  • 

"  By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung. 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  tliat  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  sliall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there." 

"  How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page  ? 
Thou  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than  sage." 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  uji  of  my  absent  child  ; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  witli  uie  ; 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts." 

NEAK  niidniglit,  ou  Marcli  the  9tb,  the 
weary  fugitives  arrived  at  Gonzales. 
They  had  been  detained  by  the  deep  mud  in 
the  bottom  lands,  and  by  the  extreme  exhaus- 
tion of  the  ladies  demandinq;  some  hours'  rest 
each  day.  The  village  was  dark  and  quiet. 
Here  and  there  the  glimmer  of  a  candle, 
now  and  then  the  call  of  a  sentry  or  the 
wail  of  a  child,  broke  the  mysterious  silence, 

Ortiz  appeared  to  know  the  ground  per- 
fectly. He  drove  without  hesitation  to  a 
log-house,  in  which  a  faint  thread  of  light 
was  observable,  and  as  he  approached  it  he 
gave  a  long  peculiar  whistle.  The  door  was 
instantly  thrown  open,  and  as  the  waggon 
stopped  two  men  stepped  eagerly  to  it ;  in 
another  moment  the  Senora  was  Aveeping  in 
her  husband's  arms,  and  Isabel  laughing 
and  crying,  and  murmuring  her  sweet  sur- 
prises mto  the  ear  of  the  delighted  Luis. 
When  their  wraps  had  been  removed  from 
the  waggon,  Ortiz  di'ove  away,  leaving 
Navarro  and  Autonia  standing  by  the  little 
pile  of  ladies'  litggage. 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  all,  Senorita. 
Alas  !  how  weary  you  are." 

"It  is  nothing,  Seiaor.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  your  great  kindness." 

"  Senorita,  to  be  of  service  to  you  is  my 
good  'fortune  ;  if  it  were  necessary,  my  life 
for  your  life,  and  I  would  die  happy." 

She  had  given  him  her  hand  with  her 
little  speech  of  thanks,  and  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  It  was  an  act  of  homage  that  he 
might  have  offered  to  a  saint,  but  in  it  Lopez 
unconsciously  revealed  to  Antonia  the  secret 
love  in  his  heart ;  for  he  stood  in  the  glow 
of  light  from  the  open  door,  and  his  hand- 
some face  showed  as  in  a  glass  darkly  the 
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tenderness  and  hopelessness  of  his  great 
affection.  She  was  touched  by  the  discovery, 
and  though  she  had  a  nature  faithful  as  sun- 
rising,  she  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  kindly 
interest  in  a  lover  so  reticent,  so  watchful, 
60  forgetful  of  himself. 

The  log  cabin  in  which  they  found  shelter 
was  at  least  a  resting-place.  A  hre  of  cedar 
logs  burned  upon  the  liearth,  and  there  was 
a  bed  in  the  room  and  a  few  rude  chairs 
covered  with  raw  hide ;  but  the  Senora 
had  a  happy  smile  ou  her  weary  face,  she 
ignored  the  poverty  of  her  surroundings ; 
she  had  her  Roberto,  and,  for  this  hour 
at  least,  had  forgiven  Fate. 

Presently  the  coffee  pot  was  boiling,  and 
Dr.  Worth  and  Luis  brought  out  their  small 
store  of  corn  bread  and  their  tin  camp  cups, 
and  the  weary  women  ate  and  drank,  and 
comforted  themselves  in  the  love  and  pro- 
tection at  their  side.  Dr.  Worth  sat  by  his 
wife  and  gave  Antonia  his  hand  ;  Isabel 
leaned  her  pretty  head  against  Luis  and 
listened  with  happy  smiles  to  his  low 
words. 

"  Charming  little  one,  your  lips  arc  two 
crimson  curtains.  Between  curtain  and 
curtain  my  kiss  is  waiting — give  it  to  me." 

"  Eyes  of  my  soul,  to-night  the  world 
begins  again  for  me." 

"  At  this  blessed  hour  of  God,  I  am  the 
happiest  man  he  has  made." 

"  As  for  me,  here  in  this  dear  white  hand 
I  put  my  heart." 

Is  there  any  woman  who  cannot  imagine 
Isabel's  shy  glances,  and  the  low  sweet 
words  in  which  she  answered  such  delightful 
protestations ;  and  soon,  to  add  a  keener 
zest  to  his  happiness,  Luis  began  to  be  a 
little  jealous. 

"  With  us  is  Dias  de  Bonilla.  Do  you 
remember,  my  beloved  one,  that  you  danced 
with  him  once  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  say  a  thing  so  offensive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  at  the  Senora  Valdez's." 

"  It  may  be.     I  have  forgotten." 

"  Too  well  he  remembers.  He  has  dared 
to  sing  a  serenade  to  your  memory — well 
truly,  he  did  not  finish  it — and  but  for  the 
Seuor  Doctor  I  should  have  taught  him 
that  '  Isabel '  is  not  a  name  for  his  lips  to 
litter.  Here  he  may  presume  to  come  into 
your  presence.     Will  you  receive  him  with 
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extreme  Lauglitiuess  ?    it  -would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me." 

"  The  poor  fellov,' !  Avliy  sliould  I  make 
liim  miserable  ?  You  should  not  be  jealous, 
Luis." 

"If  you  smile  on  him,  the  least  little 
smile,  he  will  think  you  are  in  love  with 
him  ;  he  is  such  a  fool,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
very  distressed  about  this  matter,  my  angel." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Luis.  When  the  myrtle 
tree  groM's  figs  and  the  fig  tree  is  pink  with 
myrtle  flowers,  then  I  may  fall  in  love  with 
Dias  de  Bonilla — if  I  can  take  the  trouble." 

No  one  heeded  this  pretty  extravagant 
talk  ;  it  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  more 
serious  interests  discussed  by  Dr.  Worth  and 
his  wife  and  eldest  daughter ;  and  when 
Ortiz  and  Navarro  joined  the  circle,  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  was  told  again,  and 
Luis  forgot  his  own  happiness  and  wept  tears 
of  anger  and  pity  for  the  dead  heroes. 

"  This  brutal  massacre  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  you  say,  Navarro  ?  " 

"  Last  Sabbath  morning,  Sehor,  mass  was 
being  offered  in  the  churches,  and  Te  Deum^ 
sung  while  it  went  on." 

"A  mass  to  the  Devil  it  was,"  said  Ortiz. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  something.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  Thomas  was  in  Wash- 
ington, a  Convention  sitting  there  declared 
on  that  day  Tlie  ImJcpcndt'nce  of  Texas,  and 
fifty-five  out  of  fifty-six  votes  elected  General 
Houston  Commander-in-Chief. ' ' 

^^  Houston!  that  is  the  name  of  Victory! 
Grac.ins  a  Dios !  "  cried  Navarro. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  news  of  this  move- 
ment influenced  Santa  Anna  to  such  bar- 
barity." 

"  it  is  his  nature  to  be  brutal." 

"  True,  Ortiz  ;  yet  I  can  imagine  how  this 
proclamation  would  incense  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Gth,  the  Convention  re- 
ceived the  last  express  sent  by  poor  Travis 
from  the  Alamo.  It  was  of  the  most 
thrilling  character,  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  courage  and  despair.  In 
less  than  an  hour  Houston,  with  a  few 
companions,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Alamo  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  sent  an  express  to 
Fanning,  urging  him  to  meet  him  on  the 
Cibolo.     Houston  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Then  he  will  learn  that  all  help  is  too 
late." 

But  Houston  had  learned  it  in  his  o^mi 
way  before  he  reached  Gonzales,  for  Travis 
had  stated  that  "  as  long  as  the  Alamo  could 
be  held,  signal  guns  would  be  fired  at  sun- 
rising  "  ;  and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact 
tliat  these  guns  were  heard  by  framed  ears 


for  more  tlian  one  hundred  miles  across  the 
prairie.  Houston,  Avhose  senses  were  keen 
as  the  Indians  with  whom  he  had  long  lived, 
knew  when  he  was  within  reach  of  the 
sound,  and  he  rose  very  early,  and  with  his 
ear  close  to  the  ground  waited  in  intense 
anxiety  for  the  dull  rumbling  murmur  which 
would  tell  him  the  Alamo  still  held  out. 
His  companions  stood  at  some  distance,  still 
as  statues,  intently  watching  him.  The  sun 
rose  ;  he  had  listened  in  vain ;  not  the 
faintest  sound  did  his  ear  detect. 

"  The  Alamo  has  fired  its  last  gun,''  he  said 
on  rejoining  his  companions. 

"  And  the  men,  general  ?  " 

"They  have  died  like  men;  you  may  be 
sure  of  that." 

At  Gonzales  he  heard  the  particulars, 
and  he  saw  that  the  news  had  exerted  a 
depressing  influence  upon  the  troops  there. 
He  called  them  together.  He  spoke  to  them 
"of  the  brutal  tragedy,  and  he  invested  its 
horrors  with  the  grandeur  of  eternal  purpose 
and  the  glory  of  heroic  sacrifice. 

"  They  were  soldiers,  '  he  cried,  "  and 
they  died  like  soldiers.  Their  names  will  be 
the  morning  stars  of  American  history ! 
They  will  live  for  ever  in  the  red  monument 
of  the  Alamo."  He  looked  like  a  lion  with 
a  gloomy  stare,  his  port  was  fierce,  and  his 
eyes  commanded  all  he  viewed.  "  Vengeance 
remains  to  us !  We  have  declared  our 
independence,  and  it  must  be  maintained." 

He  immediately  sent  off  another  express 
to  Fanning,  apprised  him  of  the  fall  of  the 
Alamo,  ordered  him  to  blow  up  Goliad,  and 
fall  back  upon  Gonzales.  Then  he  sent 
waggons  into  the  surrounding  country,  to 
transport  the  women  and  children  to  the 
Eastern  settlements,  for  he  knew  well  what 
atrocities  would  mark  every  mile  of  Santa 
Anna's  progress  through  the  country. 

These  waggons  with  their  helpless  loads 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Peach  Creek,  ten  miles 
from  Gonzales,  where  also  he  expected 
Fanning  and  his  860  men  to  join  him. 
This  addition  would  make  the  American 
force  nearly  1,200  strong.  Besides  which, 
Fanning' s  little  army  was  of  the  finest 
material,  being  composed  mostly  of  enthu- 
siastic volunteers  from  Georgia  and  Alabama; 
young  men  who,  like  Dare  Grant  and  John 
Worth,  were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  Free- 
dom or  the  spread  of  Americanism — or  the 
fanaticism  of  religious  liberty  of  conscience 
— perhaps,  even,  with  hatred  of  priestly 
domination.  Houston  felt  that  he  would  be 
sufficient  for  Santa  Anna,  when  the  spirit  of 
this  company  was  added  to  the  moral  force  of 
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"Dictating  a  military  dispatch." 


men  driv-en  from  their  homes  and  famiHes,  to 
fight  for  the  lands  they  had  bought  and  the 
rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  them. 

So  he  watched  the  horizon  anxiously  for 
Fanning' s  approach,  often  laying  his  ear  to 
tlie  groimd  to  listen  for  what  he  could  not 
see.  And  impatient  as  he  was  for  their 
arrival,  the  Senora  was  more  so.  She 
declared,  "  that  her  sufferings  would  be 
unendurable  but  for  this  hope."  The  one 
question  on  her  lips,  the  one  question  in  her 
eyes,  was  — "  are  they  coming  ?  "  And 
Antonia,  though  she  did  not  speak  of  her 
private  hopes,  was  equally  anxious.  Brother 
and  lover  were  both  very  dear  to  her,  and  to 
have  the  whole  family  together  would  be  in 
itself  a  great  help.  AYhatever  their  depri- 
vations and  fatigues,  they  could  comfort  each 
other  with  their  affection. 

Every  day  waggon  loads  of  women  and 
children  joined  the  camp,  and  the  march 
eastward  was  very  slow.  But  no  circumstance 
extols  more  loudly  the  bravery  and  tenderness 


of  these  American  soldiers,  than  the  patience 
with  which  this  encumbrance  was  endured, 
worn  out  with  watching  and  foraging, 
never  too  weary  to  help  some  mother 
more  weary,  or  to  carry  some  little 
whose  swollen  feet  would  no 


longer 


Men 
were 
still 
child, 
aid  it. 

One  night  they  rested  at  a  little  place  on 
the  Colorado.  In  one  room  of  a  deserted 
cabin  Houston  sat  with  Major  Hockly, 
dictating  to  him  a  military  dispatch.  They 
had  no  candles,  and  Houston  was  feeding 
the  fire  with  oak  splinters  to  furnish  light 
enough  for  their  necessity.  In  the  other 
room  the  Worth  family  were  gathered. 
Antonia,  in  preparing  for  their  journey,  had 
wisely  laid  a  small  mattress  and  a  couple  of 
pillows  in  tlie  waggon,  and  upon  this 
mattress  the  Senora  and  Isabel  wei-e  resting ; 
Ur.  W'orth  and  Thomas  sat  by  the  fire 
talking  of  Fanning's  delay  ;  and  Antonia 
was  making  some  corn  meal  cakes  for  tlieir 
supper. 
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When  the  Senora's  portion  was  given  to 
her,  she  put  it  aside  and  hfted  her  eyes  to 
Antonia's  face  ;  they  asked  the  question  for 
ever  in  her  heart — "  Is  Jack  coming  ?  "  and 
Antonia  pitifully  shook  her  head. 

Then  the  poor  woman  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  last  pitch  of  endurance.  "  Let 
me  die!"  she  cried;  "I  can  bear  life  no 
longer."  To  Mary  and  the  saints  she 
appealed  with  a  passionate  grief  that  was 
distressing  to  witness.  All  the  efforts  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  failed  to  soothe 
her,  and,  as  often  happens  in  a  complication 
of  troubles,  she  seized  upon  the  most  trifling 
as  the  text  of  her  complaint. 

"  I  cannot  cat  corn  bread,  I  have  always 
detested  it ;  I  am  hungry,  I  am  perishing  for 
my  chocolate ;  and  I  have  no  clothing,  I  am 
ashamed  of' myself;  I  thank  the  saints,  I 
have  no  looking-glass.  Oh,rtoberto!  Roberto! 
what  have  you  done  to  your  Maria  ?  " 

"  My  dear  wife  !  my  dear,  dear  wife  !  be 
patient  a  little  longer ;  think,  love,  you  are 
not  alone,  there  are  women  here  far  more 
weary,  far  more  hungry  ;  several  who  in  the 
confusion  have  lost  their  little  children ; 
others,  who  are  holding  dying  babes  in  their 
arms." 

"  Giver  of  all  good !  give  me  patience.  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  that  other  women's 
sorrows  do  not  make  me  grateful  for  my  own  ; 
and  Santa  Jtlaria  has  been  cruel  tome!  A 
mother  more  cruel  who  can  find  ?  I  have 
confessed  to  her  my  heartache  about  Juan, 
entreated  her  to  bring  my  boy  to  me  ;  has 
she  done  it  ?  " 

"  My  darling  Maria — " 

"  Grace  of  God,  Roberto!  it  is  now  the 
23rd  of  March ;  I  have  been  seventeen  days 
wandering  with  my  daughters,  like  very 
beggars.  If  only  I  had  had  the  discretion  to 
remain  in  my  own  house  !  " 

"  Maria,  Lopez  will  tell  you  that  Fray 
Ignatius  and  the  Brothers  are  in  possession 
of  it ;  he  saw  them  walking  about  the 
garden,  reading  their  breviaries." 

At  this  moment  General  Houston,  in  the 
opposite  room,  was  dictating,  "  Before  God 
I  have  found  the  darkest  hours  of  my  life  ; 
for  forty-eight  hours  I  have  neither  eaten  an 
ounce  of  anything,  nor  have  I  slept."  The 
Senora's  sobbing  troiibled  him.  He  rose  to 
close  the  door,  and  saw  two  men  entering ; 
one  leaned  upon  the  other,  and  appeared  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death. 

'*  Where  is  there  a  doctor,  general  ?  " 

"  In  that  room,  sir.  Have  you  brought 
news  of  Fanning?  " 

"  I  have." 


"  Leave  your  comrade  with  the  doctor, 
and  report." 

The  entrance  of  the  wounded  man  silenced 
the  Senora ;  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  refused  to  eat ;  Isabel  sat  by  her 
side  and  held  her  hand.  The  doctor  glanced 
at  it  as  he  turned  away  :  it  had  been  so 
plump,  and  dimpled,  and  white  ;  it  was  now 
very  thin,  and  brown  with  exposure.  It  told 
him  far  better  than  complaining  how  much 
the  poor  woman  had  suffered.  He  went  with 
a  sigh  to  his  patient. 

"  Stabbed  with  a  bayonet  through  the 
shoulder — hard  riding  from  Goliad — no  food 
—  no  rest  —  that  tells  the  whole  story, 
doctor." 

It  was  all  he  could  say  ;  a  fainting  fit 
followed.  Antonia  procured  some  stimulant, 
and  when  consciousness  returned,  assisted  her 
father  to  dress  the  wound.  Their  own  coffee 
was  gone,  but  she  begged  a  cup  from  some 
one  more  fortunate  ;  and  after  the  young 
man  had  drunk  it  and  had  eaten  a  little 
bread,  he  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  his 
wound  and  his  sufferings. 

"Glad  to  be  here  at  all,"  he  said,  "I 
think  I  am  only  one  out  of  500." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  you  are  of 
Fanning's  command  ?  " 

"I  teas  of  Fanning's  command.  Every 
man  in  it  has  been  shot.  I  escaped  by  a 
kind  of  miracle." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  Senora.  She 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  "  Speak  low,"  he  said, 
"  but  tell  me  all." 

The  man  sat  upon  the  floor,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall ;  the  doctor  stooped  over 
him,  Antonia  and  Isabel  stood  beside  their 
father. 

"  We  heard  of  Urrea's  approach  at  San 
Patricio.  The  Irish  people  of  that  settle- 
ment welcomed  Urrea  with  great  rejoicing. 
He  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  defender  of  their 
faith.  But  the  American  settlers  in  the 
surroiinding  country  fled,  and  Fanning  heard 
that  600  women  and  children,  followed  by 
the  enemy,  were  trying  to  reach  the  fortress 
of  Goliad.  He  ordered  Major  Ward,  with 
the  Georgia  battalions,  to  go  and  meet  the 
fugitives.  Many  of  the  officers  entreated 
him  not  to  divide  his  men  for  a  report  which 
had  come  by  the  way  of  the  faithless  colony 
of  San  Patricio. 

"  But  Fanning  thought  the  risk  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  he  took  it,  and  the  500  women  and 
children  proved  to  be  a  regiment  of  Mexican 
dragoons.  They  surrounded  our  infantry 
on  every  side,  and  after  two  days'  desperate 
fighting,    the    Georgia   battalions   were   no 
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more.  Li  the  meantime,  Fanning  got 
the  express  telling  him  of  the  fall  of  the 
Alamo,  and  ordering  him  to  miite  with 
General  Houston.  That  might  have 
been  a  possible  thing  with  8G0  men,  but 
it  was  not  possible  with  3G0.  However, 
we  made  the  effort,  and  on  the  great 
prairie  were  attacked  by  the  enemy 
lying  in  ambush  there.  Entirely  en- 
circled by  them,  yet  still  fighting  and 
pressing  onward,  we  defended  ourselves 
until  our  ammvmition  gave  out.  Then 
we  accepted  the  terms  of  capitulation 
offered  by  Urrea,  and  were  marched 
back  to  Goliad  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Santa  Anna  ordered  us  all  to  be  shot." 

"  But  you  were  prisoners  of  war '?  " 

"  Urrea  laughed  at  the  articles,  and 
said  :  '  His  only  intention  in  them  was 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  Mexican  blood.' 
Most  of  his  officers  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  he  flew  into  a  passion  at 
Miralejos  :  '  The  Scnor  Presidente's  orders 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Bij  the  Virgin 
of  Guadelupe  ! '  he  cried,  '  it  would  be 
as  much  as  my  otsti  life  was  worth  to 
disobey  them.' 

"  It' gave  the  Mexican  soldiers  pleasure  to 
tell  us  these  things,  and  though  we  scarcely 
beheved  such  treachery  possible,  we  were 
very  uneasy.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the 
sm-render,  a  lovely  Sunday  morning,  we  were 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  the  pretence  of 
sending  us  to  Louisiana,  according  to  the 
articles  of  sm-render,  and  we  were  in  high 
spirits  at  the  prospect. 

'•  But  I  noticed  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  soldiers,  and  that  made 
me  suspicious.  In  a  few  moments  Fanning 
was  marched  into  the  centre,  and  told  to 
sit  down  on  a  low  stool.  He  felt  that 
his  hour  had  come.  He  took  his  watch 
and  his  purse  and  gave  them  to  some 
poor  women  who  stood  outside,  lamenting 
and  praying  for  the  poor  Americans.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  calmness  and  bright- 
ness  of  his  face.  The  Mexican  colonel 
raised  his  sword,  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
slaughter  began.  Fifty  men  at  a  time  were 
shot,  and  those  whom  the  guns  missed  or 
crippled  were  dispatched  with  the  bayonet 
or  lance." 

"  You  escaped.     How  ?  " 

"  \Mien  the  lips  of  the  officer  moved  to 
give  the  order  '  fire,'  I  fell  upon  my  face  as 
if  dead.  As  I  lay  I  was  pierced  by  a  bayonet 
through  the  shoulder,  but  I  made  no  sign  of 
life.  After  the  execution,  the  camp  followers 
came   to  rob    the   dead.      A    kind-hearted 


"There  wasn't  a  bit  of  fear  in  then:." 

Mexican  woman  helped  me  to  reacli  the- 
river ;  I  found  a  horse  tied  there  and  I  took 
it.  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
Hfe  several  times,  but  I  met  a  man  coming 
here  with  the  news  to  Houston,  and  he- 
helped  me  to  hold  out." 

The  doctor  was  trembling  with  grief  and 
anger,  and  he  felt  Antonia's  hand  hea^•y  on 
his  shoulder. 

"My  friend,"  he  whispered,  '-did  you 
know  John  Worth  r' 

"  Who  did  not  laiow  him  in  Farming's 
camp  ■?  Any  of  us  woiild  have  been  glad  to 
have  saved  poor  Jack  ;  and  he  had  a  friend 
who  refused  to  live  without  him." 

•'Dare  Grant?" 

■'  That  was  the  man,  yoimg  lady.  Grant 
was  a  doctor,  and  the  Mexicans  wanted 
doctors  ;  they  offered  him  his  life  for  his 
services,  but  he  would  not  have  it  unless  liis 
friend's  life  also  was  spared.  They  were 
shot  holding  each  others'  hands,  and  fell 
together.  I  was  watching  their  faces  at  the 
moment,  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  fear  in 
them." 

The  Senora  rose  and  came  as  swiftly  as  a 
spirit  to  them  ;  she  looked  like  a  woman 
walking  in  her  sleep,  she  touched  the 
stranger:  "I  heard  you. 
Grant  die.  But  my  boy  ? 
is  my  Juan  ?  " 

"  Maria,  darling." 


Y'ou  saw  Dare 
my  boy  ?  where 
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"  Don't  speak,  Roberto ;  where  is  my 
Juan  •?  Juan  Worth  ?  " 

"  Madam — I  am  sorry  enough,  God  knows 
— Juan  Worth  was  shot." 

Then  the  wretched  mother  threw  up  her 
hands,  and,  with  an  awful  cry,  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  hours  ere  she  recovered 
consciousness,  and  consciousness  only  re- 
stored her  to  misery. 

The  distress  of  the  father,  the  brother, 
and  sisters  of  the  dead  youth  was  submerged 
in  the  speechless  despair  of  the  mother. 
She  could  not  swallow  food,  she  turned 
away  from  the  sympathy  of  all  who  loved 
her  ;  even  Isabel's  caresses  were  received 
with  an  apathy  which  was  terrifying  ;  with 
the  severed  curl  of  her  boy's  hair  in  her 
fingers  she  sat  in  tearless,  voiceless  anguish. 

Poor  Antonia,  weighed  do^vTi  with  the 
double  loss  that  had  come  to  her,  felt  for  the 
first  time  as  if  their  condition  was  utterly 
hopeless.  The  mental  picture  of  her  brother 
and  her  lover  meeting  their  tragic  death 
hand  in  hand  ;  their  youth  and  beauty, 
their  courage  and  fidelity  was  constantly 
before  her.  With  all  the  purity  and  strength 
of  her  true  heart  she  loved  Dare  ;  but  she 
did  not  for  a  moment  wish  that  he  had 
taken  a  different  course.  "It  is  just  what 
I  should  have  expected  from  him,"  she 
said  to  Isabel ;  "if  he  had  let  poor  Jack 
die  alone,  I  never  could  have  loved  him  in 
the  same  way  again.  But  oh,  Isabel,  how 
miserable  I  am  !  " 

"  Sweet  Antonia,  I  can  only  weep  with 
you.  Think  of  this — it  was  on  last  Sunday 
morning — do  you  remember  how  sad  you 
were?" 

"  I  was  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  unreason- 
able distress  ;  I  went  away  to  weep  ;  my 
very  thoughts  were  tired  with  their  sorrowful 
journeys  up  and  down  my  mind,  trying  to 
find  out  hope,  and  only  meeting  despair.  Oh 
my  brave  Jack  !  oh  my  dear  Dare  !  what  a 
cruel  fate  was  yours  ! ' ' 

"  And  mi  madre,  Antonia  ;  I  fear  indeed 
that  she  will  lose  her  senses.  She  will  not 
speak  to  Thomas,  nor  even  to  me ;  she 
has  not  said  a  prayer  since  Jack's  death  ; 
she  cannot  sleep.  I'm  afraid  of  her, 
Antonia." 

"To-night  we  are  to  move  further  East, 
perhaps  the  journey  may  awaken  her  out  of 
this  trance  of  grief.  I  can  see  that  our 
father  is  wretched  about  her,  and  Thomas 
wanders  in  and  out  of  the  room  as  if  his 
heart  was  broken." 

"  Thomas  loved  Jack.  Luis  told  me  tliat 
he  sat  with  him  and  Lopez,   and   tliat   he 


sobbed  like  a  woman  ;  but,  also,  he  means  a 
great  revenge.  None  of  the  men  slept  last 
night,  they  stood  by  the  camp  fires  talking. 
Sometimes  I  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
out ;  how  awful  they  were  in- the  blaze  and 
darkness.  I  think,  indeed,  they  could  have 
conquered  Santa  Anna  very  easily."  _ 

Isabel  had  not  misjudged  the  spirit  of  the 
camp  ;  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Goliad 
was  answered  by  a  call  for  vengeance,  that 
nothing  but  vengeance  could  satisfy.  On  the 
following  day  Houston  addressed  his  little 
army.  He  reminded  them  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  heroes  who.  fought  for  liberty 
at  Yorktown  and  Saratoga  and  Bimker  Hill, 
he  made  a  soul-stirring  review  of  the  events 
that  had  passed,  he  explained  to  them  their 
situation  and  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
how  he  proposed  to  meet  them. 

His  voice,  loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver 
sound,  inspired  all  who  heard  it  with  courage ; 
his  large,  bright  visage,  serious  but  hopeful, 
seemed  to  sun  the  camp.  "They  live  too 
long,"  he  cried,  "who  outlive  freedom;  and 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  a  full  cup 
of  vengeance  ;  for  every  man  that  fell  fighting 
at  the  Alamo,  for  every  one  treacherously 
slaughtered  at  Goliad,  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
If  I  seem  to  be  flying  before  the  enemy  now, 
it  is  for  his  destruction  ;  three  Mexican 
armies  united  we  cannot  fight,  we  can  fight 
them  singly,  and  every  mile  we  make  them 
follow  us  weakens  them,  separates  them, 
confuses  them  ;  the  lowlands  of  the  Brazos, 
the  unfordable  streams,  the  morasses,  the 
pathless  woods  are  in  league  with  us  ;  and 
we  muHt  place  our  women  and  children  in 
safety  ;  even  if  we  have  to  carry  them  to 
General  Gaines  and  the  United  States  troops 
we  must  protect  them  first  of  all.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  win  our  freedom  icith  our  own 
hands,  but  if  the  worst  come,  and  we  have 
to  fall  back  to  the  Sabine,  ire  shitll  find 
friends  and  backers  there.  I  know  President 
Jackson,  my  old  general,  the  unconquered 
Christian  Mars  !  do  you  think  he  will  desert 
his  countrymen  ?  Never  !  if  we  should 
need  help,  he  has  provided  it'.  And  the 
freedom  of  Texas  is  sure  and  certain— it  is 
at  hand — prepare  to  achieve  it !  We  shall 
take  up  our  march  eastward  in  three  hours." 

Ringing  shouts  answered  the  summons. 
The  camp  was  in  a  tuniiilt  of  preparation 
immediately.  Houston  was  lending  his  great 
physical  strength  to  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  a  crowd  of  men 
were  around  ;  suddenly  a  Avo-man  touched 
him  on  the  arm,  and  he  straightened  hmiself 
and  looked  at  her. 
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"  You  will  kill  Santa  Anna,  general ;  you  will  kill  this 
fiend  who  has  escaped  from  hell !     By  the  lilother  of 
Christ,  I  ask  it." 

"  ]\Iy  dear  madam  !  " 

He  was  so  moved  with  pity,  that  he  could 
not   for  a  moment    or   two    give   her   any 
stronger  assurance  ;   for  this  suppliant, 
pallid  and  frenzied  with  sorrow,  was 
the  once   beautiful   Senora  Worth. 
He  looked  at  her  hollow  eyes,  and 
shrunk  form,  and  worn  clothing,  ' 

and  remembered  with  a  pang  the 
lovely,  gracious  lady  clad  in  satin 
and  lace,  with  a  jewelled  comb 
in  her  line  hair,  and  a  jewelled 
fan  in    her    beautiful   hands, 
and  a  wave  of  pity  and  anger 
passed  like  a  iiame  over  his 
face. 

"  By  the  memory  of  my 
own  dear  mother,  Senora,  I 
will  make  Santa  Anna  ])ay 
the  full  price  of  his  cruelties." 

"Thank  you,  Sehor "  ;   and 
she  glided  away,  vdth  her  tearless 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  curl  of  black  hair 
in  her  open  palm. 


"The  speechless  despair  of  the  mother. 


A  NOBLE   WATCHWOPtD. 


By  THE  Rev.  Ll.  H.  PAHSOXS. 


IT  is  found  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  a 
famous  people.  God  thought  it ;  an  in- 
spired Levite  uttered  it ;  and  an  equally 
inspired  nation  believed  it.  For  us  it  stands 
— I  had  almost  said,  blazes  — in  the  second 
volume  of  those  old  records,  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  chapter :  "  Be  not 
afraid  .  .  .  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but 
God's.'"  The  kingdom  was  threatened 
by  a  purely  gratuitous  piece  of  mischief 
on  the  part  of  certain  ill-conditioned 
neighbours,  who,  according  to  the  free-and- 
•easy  virtue  of  the  times,  thought  every  one 
■entitled  to  what  he  possessed  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  take  it  from  him. 
Counting  heads,  and  spears,  the  ruling 
classes  of  Ammon  and  Moab  concluded  that 
the  time  for  action  was  ripe.  So  "  the  kings 
of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
against  His  anointed  "  ;  and  as  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  counted  heads  and  spears,  it 
looked  as  though  the  invaders  had  reckoned 
well.     But,  happily  for  him,    Jehoshaphat 


counted  God  in,  and  Ammon  left  Him  out. 
The  invader  made  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
unit  is  the  sign  of  independent  being — the 
basis  of  all  arithmetic ;  and  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  relation  it  occupies  to  your 
ciphers.  Ammon  counted  six  or  seven 
ciphers,  but,  all  unconsciously,  placed  that 
Terrible  Unit,  God,  on  the  riijht  of  its  im- 
posing array  of  men.  Judah  counted  fewer 
ciphers,  but  eagerly  sought  permission  to 
place  the  Terrible  Unit,  God,  on  the  left  of 
its  numerical  array.  You  see  the  diflerence  : 
the  unit  on  the  right  reduced  Ammon's 
effective  forces  to  a  single  man  ;  standing 
on  the  left,  it  enlarged  Judah's  to  an 
invincible  host.  In  counting  chances  it 
never  pays  to  leave  out  God.  Jehoshaphat 
believed  that ;  and  when  couriers  brought 
tidings  of  the  projected  invasion  he  proved 
his  faith  by  proclaiming  a  fast,  and  calling 
his  people  to  a  great  act  of  worship.  The 
king  himself  lays  the  Crisis  before  God, 
and  prays  with  the  inimitable  accent  of 
conscious     integrity.       i\n    ill    conscience 
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paralyses  prayer,  but  this  man's  conscience 
is  clear,  therefore  his  tongue  is  free.  His 
prayer  is  a  noble  argument — a  jDowerful 
appeal — at  once  frank,  reverent,  and  of  the 
sort  that  lays  hold  on  God.  And  the  people 
prayed.  Then  "  all  Judah  stood  before  the 
Lord,  -with  their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and 
their  children."  Was  it  not  a  happy  instinct 
that  led  the  men  of  Judah  to  take  their 
little  children  to  that  great  Festival  of 
Intercession  ?  It  was  a  sweet  sign  that  the 
nation  ever  has  its  root  in  the  family,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  household  ever  are  one. 
In  this  matter  of  invasion  the  little  children 
and  all  the  young  were  terribly  concerned. 
Whether  in  Syria  or  Britain  brutality  gluts 
itself  with  life  that  is  young.  Then  let  the 
young  learn  to  pray  for  themselves  and  their 
foes.  The  household  that  has  children  in  it 
is  double-walled;  whilst  the  home  blessed  by 
children  who  pray  is  never  without  those 
ministering*  spirits  who  bring  God's  gifts  to 
men.  The  nation  that  does  not  care  for  its 
children  throws  away  its  broadest  shield. 
The  congregation  that  does  not  care  to 
have  children  in  its  midst  in  the  sanctuary 
is  not  eager  to  have  God.  Children  are 
natural  intercessors  :  by  their  presence  they 
pray ;  and  when,  as  in  Judah's  case,  their 
fresh  young  voices  join  in  the  confessions  and 
liturgies  and  psalms  of  the  great  con- 
gregation, the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  taken 
by  force.  Here,  then,  is  this  great  sight — a 
nation  at  prayer — content  to  meet  indescrib- 
able peril  with  weapon  of  prayer.  Ah  !  this 
is  the  old  style — this  belongs  to  the  "  elder 
days  of  art,"  the  simpler  civilisation  that 
lived  in  touch  with  God.  It  is  time  to  get 
it  back.  If  France  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land, even  good  Churchmen  would  probably 
sooner  mobilise  army  and  navy  than  the 
Christians  of  the  realm.  Powder  counts  for 
more  than  prayer.  And  so  it  well  may,  if 
prayer  is  a  lazy,  heartless,  droning  of  a  some- 
thing to  an  immaterial  in\dsible  Someone. 
Pray,  as  these  people  did,  to  an  immaterial 
invisible  Certain-One  God,  and  there  is  no 
defence  for  nations  or  man  to  be  compared 
with  that  wrought  by  prayer. 

Do  you  wonder  that  after  prayer  of 
Judah's  sort,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  a  Levite  and  loaded  his  lips  with 
this  noble  watchword  :  "  Be  not  afraid:  the 
battle  is  not  yours,  hut  God's  "  ?  Do  you 
wonder  that  with  such  an  answer  ringing  in 
ear  and  heart,  the  people  should  march  out 
early  next  morning  and,  instead  of  setting 
themselves  in  battle  array,  should  set  them- 
selves in  choral  array,  and  answer  the  war 


shouts  of  the  enemy  with  the  song  of  a 
triumphant  faith — "  Praise  the  Lord,  for 
His  mercy  endureth  for  ever "  ?  At  the 
sound  of  the  great  hallelujali,  the  INIighty 
God,  so  real,  though  so  mvisible,  uttered 
His  word,  and  sore  confusion  fell  on  the 
invading  host.  The  marauders  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  and  as  a  host  melted 
into  nothmgness ;  whilst  in  the  Valley  of 
Berachah,  the  grateful  nation  stood  to  praise 
as  it  stood  to  pray  for  deliverance.  This  would 
surely  be  an  inspiring  story,  even  if  it  stood 
as  an  exceptional  experience  in  the  history 
of  an  exceptional  people.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  Occurrences,  however 
special,  cannot  be  detached  from  common- 
place law.  This  old  story,  therefore,  is  a 
parable,  and  this  old  watchword  an  heirloom. 
God's  attitude,  as  pictured  in  the  narrative,  is 
His  attitude  towards  the  Amnion  of  all 
wrong,  and  the  Judah  of  all  right  to-day. 

There  is,  thank  God,  Avar  between  Amnion 
and  Judah  everywhere. 

There  is  an  unseen  battlefield 

In  every  human  breast, 
Where  two  contending  armies  meet : 

They  meet,  but  seldom  rest ! 

Everywhere  over  the  realm  of  human 
consciousness  there  is  war  between  truth 
and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong. 
And  to  every  true  warrior  this  watchword 
belongs:  ^^  Be  not  afraid:  the  battle  is  not 
I/ours,  but  God's."  God's,  because  (i.)  The 
Feud  is  essentially  His.  It  began  in  Heaven. 
Certain  angels  conspired  agauist  the  Eternal 
Righteousness,  and  straightway  a  great  Force 
fell  upon  and  expelled  them  !  The  seeds 
of  the  great  mutiny  rooted  in  Paradise. 
Man  disobeyed — fought  God's  will  with  his 
own.  God  fought  him,  and  came  off  more 
than  conqueror.  Since  that  time  the  Feud 
has  raged.  We  see  its  signs  in  laws,  courts  of 
justice,  policemen,  prisons — in  miserable 
homes,  afflicted  bodies,  blasted  reputations, 
suicides  and  graveyards,  as  also  in  a  stream 
of  evil  tendency  fouled  with  rank  un- 
godliness. AU  these  things  tell  that 
man  loves  wrong  better  than  right,  and 
that  there  is  a  power  in  the  universe 
which  loves  right  better  than  wrong,  and 
means  to  uphold  it.  That  power  is  God.  It 
and  its  manifestation  begin  Avith  Him.  In 
the  beginning  Avas  righteousness,  and 
righteousness  Avas  Avith  God,  and  righteous- 
ness Avas  God  ;  so  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  Avhenever  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness come  into  contact  Avith  sin  there  is 
instinctive,  instant,  quarteiiess  Avar — the  feud 
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begins.  And  it  does  not  matter  to  Him 
where  He  finds  the  occasion. 

Thank  God,  I  say,  for  signs  of  war.  The 
Holy  Feud  is  a  glorious  fact ;  but  whilst  it 
is  solemnly  our  affair,  it  is  supremely  God's. 
Wherever  He  sees  the  Feud,  He  mufit  he  there. 
So,  then,  whenever  a  nation  sets  itself  to 
redi-ess  a  wrong ;  whenever  a  young  man  fights 
a  besetting  sin ;  whenever  an  anxious  mother, 
hard  driven  to  make  both  ends  meet,  fights  the 
unbelief  that  lurks  in  anxious  care ;  when- 
ever a  business  man  pulls  himself  up,  and 
deliberately  sets  tho  fear  of  God  before  the 
balance  at  the  banl; ;  whcuever  a  preacher 
tries  to  fight  false  conceptions  of  God  and 
truth,  or  a  Sunday-school  teacher  the  natural 
irreverence  of  the  human  heart ;  whenever  a 
philanthropist  fights  for  the  rights  of  little 
children,  or  the  little  child,  in  the  solemn 
solitude  of  its  individuality,  fights  back  a 
bad  word — whenever,  in  short,  any  human 
creature  stands  out  and  girds  itself  to  fight 
that  which  God  would  fight,  he  has  the  right 
to  hear  the  Lord  say  to  him,  "  Be  not  afraid : 
the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's."  To 
strike  for  righteousness  is  to  strike  for  God. 
God's  sympathy  with  the  Christian  Foeman 
is  assured  hy  His  interest  in  the  Christian 
Feud.  Look  again  at  this  old  story.  Here 
we  find  not  only  a  Feud  but  a  Cause. 

(ii.)  The  Feud  is  organised.  There,  on 
one  side,  is  the  Cause  of  aggression  and 
unrighteousness,  and  it  is  embodied  in 
the  Triple  Alliance ;  on  the  opposite 
side  is  the  Cause  of  defence  and  righteous- 
ness embodied  in  Judah.  That  is  a 
picture  of  what  the  sun  looks  down  upon 
to-day.  Morality  and  immorality  are  not 
ethical  abstractions  ;  the  Feud  is  not,  like 
that  conflict  of  German  legend,  a  war  of 
spirits  in  the  air.  The  opposing  principles 
which  breed  the  Feud  are  embodied  in  living 
men.  Ammon  threatens  and  troubles  Judah 
to-day.  Christ  showed  how  fully  alive  He 
was  to  the  awful  realism  of  sin  by  recog- 
nismg  the  organised  and  compacted  character 
of  its  Feud  Avith  God.  He  called  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  "the  prince  of  this  world" 
— spoke  not  only  of  wickedness,  but  of 
the  "children  of  the  Wicked  One";  saw 
not  alone  a  sinful  sentiment,  but  a  sin- 
ful society,  a  Cause  of  evil.  Thank  God,  the 
Thrice  Holy  One  has  His  Cause  too.  His 
Feud  with  sin  is  not  expressed  in  a  storm  of 
nervous  and  indignant  words  alone,  but  in  a 
Cause  which  He  will  push  with  all  the 
energy  of  Omnipotence  and  defend  with  all 
the  chivalry  of  redeeming  love.  The  Feud 
of  God  is  embodied  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 


and  the  cause  He  has  at  heart  is  entrusted 
to  the  Church  He  has  purchased  with  His 
blood.  The  Church — what  is  its  business  ? 
When  Ammon  and  J\Ioab  stand  at  the  city 
gates,  shall  the  men  of  Judah  fight  each 
other  ?  Let  them  close  their  ranks  ;  and  if 
they  fight  at  all,  let  every  man  stand  in  his 
place  and  belabour  Ammon.  The  Church's 
business  is  not  to  indulge  in  civil  Avar.  Let 
the  sects  close  their  ranks  and  fight  that 
historic  and  doughty  foe  common  to  us  all — 
Sin.  We  shall  all  have  more  than  enough 
to  do — ay,  more  than  enough  !  But  the 
comfort  of  it  is  that  the  battle  is  not  ours, 
but  God's.  The  Cause  is  His,  and  He  is 
steadfastly  set  on  its  triumph.  He  makes 
no  clatter  of  stage  thunder  about  the  ears 
of  sin,  but  says  "The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  That  sentence  dooms  the 
Devil.  If  a  sin-doer  shall  die,  the  Sin- 
breeder  must  die  ;  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
"  the  wages  oisin" — essential  and  inspira- 
tional as  surely  as  voluntary  sin — "  the 
watjes  of  sin  is  death.''  God  means  sin  to 
die.  His  purpose  is  plainly  inevitable. 
Ammon  and  Judah  could  not  both  be  masters 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
prince  of  this  world  cannot  both  be  masters 
of  one  universe.  The  problem  of  supremacy 
is  intensely  intcrestmg,  but  not  difficult. 
Its  solution  is  a  matter  of  stamina — the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  That  Cause  is 
likeliest  to  live  which  has  in  itself  the 
principles  of  endless  health,  growth,  eleva- 
tion, and  beneficence.  Do  you  find  them 
in  the  Cause  of  Evil  ?  Do  liars  build  up  trusty 
characters  ?  Do  libertines  fotmd  wholesome 
homes  ?  Does  gambling  pay  ?  W^ill  a 
business  reared  by  fraud  last  as  long,  and 
stand  as  well  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one 
reared  more  slowly  but  Avith  stones  of 
honour  and  honesty  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Pioman  Empire  last  ?  Why  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Turk  crumbling  ?  Why  is  France,  the 
laud  Avithout  God  or  homes,  sloAvly  but  surely 
losing  its  place  among  the  nations  ?  The 
ansAver  is  plain — because  they  favoured,  and 
favour,  the  Cause  of  sin.  Sin  disintegrates  ; 
righteousness  consolidates. 

Careless  seems  tliu  Great  Avenger  ;  liistory's  pages 

but  record 
One    deatli-grapiile   in    the   darkness   'twixt    false 

systems  and  the  Word  ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  Sealfold  ;  "Wrong  forever  on 

the  Tlirone — 
Yd  the  Scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the 

dim  unknmon, 
Standcth  God  ivithin   the  shadow,   keeping  watch 

above  Mis  own. 

The  Cause  of  righteousness  is  the  Cause  of 
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God,  and  as  God  keeps  His  supremacy  by 
force  of  His  righteousness,  His  Cause  must 
become  supreme.  He  has  sworn  by  Him- 
self that  it  shall  be.  From  Genesis  to 
Revelation — from  the  doom  pronounced  on 
the  Serpent — "  tlie  seed  of  tJie  iroman  sliall 
bruise  thy  head  " — to  the  shout  of  love's 
triumph — "  Behold  I  make  all  thiut/s  new  " — 
the  Divine  purpose  glows  like  a  stream  of 
fire.  It  is  flowing  through  society  to-day 
and  burns  like  an  oven,  and  is  consuming 
wickedness,  and  making  the  wicked  as 
stubble  and  dust.  To  doubt  the  victory  of 
truth,  and  love,  and  right,  is  to  misreckon 
the  essential  vitality  of  goodness,  and  to 
doubt  the  might,  and  purpose,  and  passion 
of  God.  The  ultimate  ascendency  of 
righteousness  is  bound  up  with  the  eternal 
sovereignty  of  God.  The  Cause  of  God  will 
live  to  bury  the  Cause  of  sin.  Then  with 
what  courage  we  should  face  the  difficulties 
which  press  at  our  gates  !  We  Christian 
people  at  least  are  on  God's  side.  His 
Cause  is  ours ;  and  whenever  we  help  to 
build  up  truth  and  right  our  Cause  is  His. 
When,  as  we  look  on  the  vacant  chair,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  our  desolation  kiss  the 
portrait  of  our  dead,  we  try  to  crush  down 
resentful  feeling,  and  build  up  faith  in 
God's  love  of  them  and  us,  our  Strife — our 
Cause  is  His.  Whenever  a  Christian  maiden 
sacrifices  her  heart's  dearest  joy  and  gives 
up  a  godless  lover  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
she  may  hear  the  Heavenly  Levite  say 
within  her  soul,  "  Be  not  afraid:  the  battle 
is  not  yours,  but  God's"  ;  "  the  Lord  is  able 
to  give  thee  much  more  than  this."  If  we 
have  connected  ourselves  with  the  Cause  of 
God— 

If  on  oiir  daily  course,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 

we,  fathers  and  moth3rs,  with  our  children 
and  our  little  ones,  need  never  hesitate  at 
the  family  altar,  that  Divine  trysting-place, 
to  lay  the  difficulties  of  our  lot  before  God  ; 
for  though  in  its  rough  play  the  battle  may 
be  "ours,"  in  its  meaning,  and  regulation, 
and  issue  it  is  "  God's." 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  his  prayer  for 
deliverance  Jehoshaphat  ventures  to  appeal 
to  the  undertaking  symbolised  by  the 
Temple  in  which  he  stood;  He  reminds 
Jehovah  that  when  Solomon  dedicated  the 
House,  he  asked  that  whenever  the  people 
with  lowly  heart  turned  to  Him  in  time 
of  need,  He  would  hear  m  Heaven  His 
dwellmg-place  and  answer.  And  the  Lord 
promised  :  "  Now  mine  eyes  shall  be  open 


and  mine  ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is 
prayed  in  this  place."  Jehoshaphat  felt 
that  God  would  not,  could  not,  "  deny  Him- 
self." To  have  done  so  would  have  been 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  Amnion  and  Moab, 
and  to  favour  aggression  and  make  common 
cause  with  sin.  .  So  this  Divine  Feud 
became  a  Divine  Cause,  and  the  Cause 
a  Divine  Stake.  If  God  had  failed  in 
this  instance — what  then  ?  What  then  I  It 
is  a  law  of  the  universe  that  "  he  who 
oifendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all." 
One  broken  Imk  spoils  the  chain.  Conse- 
quently one  failure  on  God's  part  would 
have  been  fatal  to  His  Feud — His  Cause — 
Himself !  If  we  sin  we  may  repent ;  if  we 
sin  on,  and  die  in  our  sins,  and  lose  all  we 
might  have  gained — well,  it  is  only  one  more 
poor  mortal  turned  suicide ;  but  if  God  once 
intermitted  His  Feud  with  sin,  once  betrayed 
the  Cause  of  righteousness,  what  place  of 
repentance  shall  be  found  for  Him  ?  who  shall 
absolve  His  guilt  and  restore  Him  to  paths 
of  righteousness?  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  and  if  God  had  sinned  He  must 
have  plunged  mto  a  terrible  oblivion  and 
carried  the  universe  with  Him !  But, 
blessed  be  God,  we  write  "  Impossible  !  "  in 
flaming  type  across  the  sky — "  Im2)ossibIe  !  " 
a  thousand  times  "  Impossible  !  "  Tell  it  out 
with  trumpet ;  set  the  people  singing,  "  God 
is  not  a  man  tJtat  He  should  lie^  nor  the  son  of 
man  that  He  should  turn."  "  Grass  withers, 
flowers  fade,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
stand  for  ever.''  Listen  to  the  Levite  as  he 
says,  "  Be  not  afraid  :  the  battle  is  not  yours, 
but  God's."  Your  victory  over  the  stony 
heart  may  mean  much  to  you.  Christian 
Missioner ;  it  means  more  to  God — He  hcis 
more  at  stake.  The  efficacy  of  prayer  means 
much  more  to  you  praying  mothers.  It 
means  more  to  God  —  He  has  more  at 
stake.  The  promise  of  the  Father's  house  of 
many  mansions— 

Where  the  child  shall  find  its  mother, 
And  the  mother  finds  the  child  ; 
Where  dear  families  are  gathered 
That  were  scattered  on  the  wild — 

that  means  much  to  you,  whom  death  has 
parted  from  your  loved  ones,  but  it  moans 
more  to  Him — He  has  more  at  stake.  The 
trampling  down  of  bad  laws,  the  exposure 
of  evil  practices,  the  vindication  of  human 
rights,  the  destruction  of  gambling  hells,  the 
iibolition  of  vested  iniquities^all  these  things 
mean  much  to  the  Patriot ;  they  mean  far 
more  to  God — He  has  more  at  stake.  For  all 
human  actions  either  help  Him  in  His  feud 
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with  sin  or  sin  in  its  feud  with  Him.  Good 
brother,  go  to  every  contiict  ^\■ith  sin  of  any 
sort  strong  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  help. 
"  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  " — 
if"?— nay,  we  know  that  God  is  on  Plis  people's 
si-de.  for  though  we  have  much  to  lose  and 
gain  in  this  holy  war.  He  has  more — His 
Feud.  His  Cause,  His  Crown,  tlie  New  heavens 
and  earth,  and  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
are  at  stake  ! 

But  (iv.)  God  loiows  hoiv  to  ■win.  His 
"  ambushments  "  are  always  at  hand.  We 
have  our  little  plans,  our  crack  conceits  of 
reform,  and  sometimes  God  lets  us  lean  on  our 
own  understanding,  that  by  the  heavy  fall 
we  get  we  may  learn  how  frail  it  is.  Many 
of  our  worldly-wise  victories  are  puzzlingly 
like  defeats.  The  chief  priests  succeeded 
in  killing  Christ,  but  Calvary  cost  them 
.Jerusalem.  The  Sanhedrim  chuckled  with 
delight  as  Saul  undertook  to  stamp  out  the 
Nazarene  faith  ;  his  zeal  was  untiring ;  his 
hatred  pitiless  ;  his  courage  sublime.  But, 
without  asking  leave,  Jesus  arrested  Saul ; 
and  he,  to  whom  the  Cross  was  a  stumbling 
block,  was  soon  heard  saying,  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  Christ  my  Lord."  Antichrist  became 
Christian,  and  the  very  qualities  that  made 
Saul  famous  as  persecutor,  made  him  famous 
as  the  grandest  Gospel  pioneer  the  world 
'has  ever  seen.  We  in  our  churches  often 
forget  the  lessons  of  history,  and  forsake  the 
■wisdom  of  God  for  that  of  men — immortal 
remedies  for  mortal  quackeries.  God  best 
knows  how  to  overcome  the  sin  within  and 
aroimd  us.  His  ' '  ambushments ' ' — surprises 
of  Divine  strategy  like  the  Licarnation,  the 
Cross,  Pentecost,  and  the  influence  of 
Christian  lives — always  succeed.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  of  which  a  Christian 
disciple  or  a  Christian  society  need  he 
afraid.  So  long  as  God  is  left,  no  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  His  people  shall 
prosper.  So  long  as  God  is  left,  "  men 
may  come  and  men  may  go  " — burning 
and  shining  lights  in  pulpit  and  pew  may 
vanish  ;  but  the  Church  will  not  be  desolate. 
Married  to  her  God,  she  will  laugh  the  gates 
of  hell  to  scorn.     A  certain  old  lady,  hearing 


her  minister  dolefully  declare  concerning 
the  death  of  a  leader  of  his  denomination 
that  —  ^' now  the  (flonj  of  Mctluxli.'^iii  has 
departed,''  Avas  heard  to  say  to  herself — 
''Thank  the  Lord,  that's  a  lie!"  To  her 
sturdy  faith  it  seemed  like  depending  the 
fate  of  the  Church  on  the  life  of  a  man. 
Her  protest  was  magnificently  sound. 
Though  all  its  mmisters  and  leaders  should 
die,  so  long  as  God  is  left,  all  that  is  divine 
in  every  "  'ism  "  will  live  and  triumph.  Men 
are  useful,  God  alone  is  indispensable. 
When  He  takes  a  cause  in  hand,  He  never 
relaxes  His  grip  until  it  is  where  and  what 
He  means  it  to  be.  "  He  who  hath  begun 
a  good  work  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of 
Christ."  Again  I  say  God  knows  how  to  help. 
Sometimes  he  does  it  by  forcing  us  to  help 
ourselves,  and  sometimes  our  "  strength  is 
to  sit  still."  Sometimes  He  lets  His 
servants  suffer  and  die,  that  "  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  may  be  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
Sometimes  we  have  to  lose  our  life  that  we 
may  gain  it.  Some  men  are  never  rich  in 
faith  until  they  are  made  poor  in  this 
world.  Many  a  mother  never  found  Christ 
until  she  found  Him  at  her  child's  grave. 
Many  a  Church  has  never  realised  the  worth 
of  prayer,  or  the  value  of  God,  until  nought 
but  prayer  and  God  were  left.  Brother,  in 
your  trouble  fly  to  God,  and  believe  that, 
one  way  or  other,  He  will  play  with  His 
"  ambushments  "  upon  your  Amnion,  and 
deliver  you  from  harm.  You  have  said, 
"  Good-bye"  to  Hope— "  Good-bye  "  to  the 
Master's  "  Well  done !  "  "Oh,  believe  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  you  be  estabUshed ; 
believe  His  prophets,  so  shall  you  prosper." 
Change  your  tone.  Because  the  battle,  the 
only  iDattle  worth  fightmg,  God's  battle  with 
sin,  the  battle  you  are  waging,  is  God's  far 
more  than  yours,  go  your  way,  and  bid 
fear  a  long  "  Farewell !  " 

Rejoice,  believer  in  the  Lord, 
Who  makes  your  cause  His  own  ; 

The  hope  that's  built  upon  His  Word 
Shall  ne'er  be  overtlirown. 

"  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed :  for  the  battle 
is  not  yours,  but  God's." 


OLIVEK  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

HIS     TOUCH     WITH    NATURE     AND    HUMANITY. 
By  ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 


TT7ITH  the  exception  of  Longfellow,  who 
V  T  is  essentially  the  poet  of  home  and 
hearth  over  the  English-speaking  world,  no 
poet  or  prose  Avriter  of  America  has  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  the  old  country  than  has  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Washington  Irving  and  Wliittier 
have  that  glamourous  charm  which  cannot 
well  be  defined,  but  which  has  given  us 
many  sweet  Arcadian  pictures  of  the  Puritan 
days  of  New  England.  Lowell,  with  his 
keen  touchstone  of  native  wit,  has  made  us 
loudly  laugh  in  genuine  glee  over  our  quips 
and  cranks  and  foibles.  HaAvthorne,  strong 
in  genius  and  subtle  in  psychological  power, 
is  possibly  the  greatest  imaginative  writer 
which  America  has  produced ;  but  his 
imagination  wanders  too  frequently  over 
ghastly  and  unhallowed  ground,  where  he 
plucks  the  hemlock  and  deadly-nightshade 
and  passes  the  roses  by.  He  is  the  keenest 
of  spiritual  anatomists,  and  no  one  could 
dissect  the  human  soul  with  such  firm 
power  ;  but  his  results  are  alike  eerie  and 
comfortless.  He  leads  us  by  ways  as  gloomy 
as  the  forests  in  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  while  he 
morbidly  analyses  human  destinies  in  a 
twilight  which  only  in  few  and  fitful  cases 
ever  reaches  a  rosy,  beautiful  dawn. 


In  Wendell  Holmes,  however,  we  have  a 
charming  magnetic  personality,  as  well  as  a 
sweet-voiced  minstrel.  He,  like  some  dear 
old  friend,  entwines  his  arm  with  ours,  and 
gently  leads  us  by  green  hedgerows  and 
gleaming  cornfields,  at  the  same  time  de- 
lighting our  soul  with  melodies  sweeter  than 
the  thrush's  song.  The  moment  we  come 
within  sight  of  him  we  hear  the  sturdy  tread 
of  his  honest  foot  on  the  hard  grit  of  the 
highway ;  we  see  his  shining,  sympathetic 
face,  sweet  as  a  benediction,  and  hear  the 
melodious  outpourings  of  his  soul,  as  varied  as 
the  lark's  treble,  and  the  nightingale's  liquid 
song  of  love — strains  which  compass  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  existence,  from  the 
deepest  threnody  of  woe  to  the  highest 
summit  of  healthy  joy. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  sketch  of  Holmes  in 
the  way  of  biography,  but  rather  to  refer  to 
some  of  his  charming  flashes  of  prose  and 
verse  as  revealing  that  sympathetic  spiritual 
force  and  poetic  insight  which  give  him  a 
personality  in  literature  peculiarly  his  own. 

Holmes's  natural  brilliancy,  both  in  writing 
and  in  conversation,  together  with  his  high 
poetic  faculty,  naturally  caused  him  to  be  a 
universal  favourite  in  society.     This  involved 
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a  social  danger  which  he,  to  his  credit,  all 
his  life  has  carefully  shimned.  He  was  ever 
ready,  however,  to  aid  any  patriotic  or  social 
movement  with  his  influence  or  his  pen  ; 
and  many  a  hynm  and  ode  written  by  him 
will  live  in  his  country's  history. 

Dr.  Underwood,  the  highly  cultured 
litterateur,  at  present  the  much-esteemed 
and  popular  United  States  Consul  in  Glasgow, 
who  edited  with  the  greatest  success  the 
Atlantic  MontJih/  for  many  years,  and  who 
has  been  the  life-long  friend  of  Wendell 
Holmes,  has  given  us  a  delightful  glimpse  of 
the  founders  of  that  magazine.  He  informs 
us  that  at  the  dinner  where  the  twelve 
original  contributors  of  the  Atlantic  ^[onthl!/ 
met,  the  part  which  Holmes  was  to  take 
was  a  matter  of  lively  anticipation.  The 
magazine  had  been  projected  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  literary  forces  of  the  North 
in  favour  of  universal  freedom.  Lowell, 
with  his  usual  keen  and  shrewd  vision, 
broadly  announced  at  the  time  that  Holmes 
would  carry  off  the  Hterary  honours.  At 
length  the  first  number  was  issued,  amidst 
hopeful  prophecies.  It  contained  an  article 
by  Motley,  the  historian,  a  fine  poem  by 
Longfellow,  a  poem  by  Whittier,  a  charming 
piece  of  classic  comedy  by  Lowell,  a  group 


of  four  striking  poems  by  Emerson,  and  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  Surely 
a  more  splendid  combination  of  authors 
were  never  before  within  the  covers  of  any 
one  magazine.  Still,  the  enterprise  might 
have  failed  but  for  the  innnediate  interest 
awakened  by  the  original  thought  and  style 
of  Holmes.  The  sensation  was  new,  like 
that  of  a  sixth  sense,  and  seemed  to  touch 
and  kindly  awaken  the  intellect  as  if  by 
some  genial  magnetic  force.  Every  news- 
paper quoted  from  the  "Autocrat";  it  was 
everywhere  talked  about,  and  in  a  short  time 
its  fame  went  through  the  nation. 

The  "  Autocrat "  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  Poet,"  and  thereafter  came  the  "  Pro- 
fessor," somewhat  more  abstruse,  but  of 
equal  interest  to  cultured  readers.  For 
freshness  of  style,  nimble  wit,  and  intel- 
lectual robustness,  the  "  Autocrat"  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  his  two  literary  kinsmen. 

In  alibis  moods — gay,  pathetic,  humorous, 
graceful,  trenchant,  and  philosophic — he 
has  ever  been  gifted  with  a  genial  spirit 
which  has  compassed  him  like  a  halo ;  and 
never  a  line  has  come  from  his  pen  but 
what  could  be  subscribed,  in  the  noblest 
sense,  by  the  term—  gentleman.  His  heart 
seems  to  be  large  and  generous  enough  to 
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'•  Youth  fades  ;  love  flroi^jis  :  the  leaves  of  friendsliii)  fall  : 
A  mother's  secret  hope  outlives  them  all." 

A  mother's  secret. 
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receive  with  the  warmest  tenderness  all  with 
■whom  he  comes  in  touch,  and  who  may  care 
for  his  fellowship  or  sympathy.  This  is 
evidenced  in  all  that  he  has  uttered,  but 
especiiilly  so  in  his  j)oetry. 

He  goes  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and,  like  a  true  poetic  seer,  finds  his  way, 
tenderly  yet  effectually,  down  into  the 
precious  treasures  of  a  human  soul.  Could 
anything  be  finer  than  this,  in  the  way  of 
soul-analysis  and  human  sympathy  ? — 

THE  VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild-Sowers  who  will  stoop  to  nixmber  ,' 
A  few  can  tonch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  fame  is  prond  to  win  them  : — 
Alas  for  those  who  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  ! 


Xay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  song  has  told  their  hearts'  sad  story, — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  liave  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory  ! 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

0  h  charts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses, 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  whie 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses, — 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  ! 

Any  one  who  has  experienced  the  sad 
philosophy  of  tears  will  at  once  see  that 
these  lines  contain  in  them  more  than 
melodious  measures.  They  are  soul- 
searching,  and  go  far  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.     There  is  in  them  pathos,  suffering. 


:ii552JT.^' 
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TKi>l"i\}z, 


"  A  suulit  passage  to  a  sunless  shore." 

MY  AVIARY. 


self-abnegation,  and  untold  human  woe. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  a  sorrow  that  is  almost 
consuming  there  hovers  over  the  poem  an 
influence  pure  as  the  glory  which  the  grand 
old  masters  were  wont  to  paint  around  the 
heads  of  the  Madonnas  in  the  olden  days. 

No  one  has  excelled  Holmes  in  the 
artistic  and  charming  power  of  mingling 
Nature  and  human  sympathies  together  as 
the  warp  and  woof  of  one  finished  poetic 
work.  His  roses  and  lilies  ever  bring  a 
shining  summer  to  the  soul,  and  when  he 
gives  you  a  violet  it  is  generally  bedewed 
wdth  a  deathless  thought.  Witness,  in  this 
respect,  the  charming  verses  with  which  he 
prefaced,  in  1884,  his  last  volume  of  poems. 
The  verses,  with  a  pathetic  suggestiveness. 


are  entitled  "Ave,"  belonging,  as  they  do,  to 
the  sunset  of  the  poet's  life — 

Full  well  I  know  the  frozen  hand  has  come 
Tliat  smites  the  songs  of  grove  and  garden  dumb. 
And  chills  sad  Autumn's  last  chrysanthemum  ; 

Yet  would  I  find  one  blossom,  if  I  might, 

Ere  the  dark  loom  that  weaves  the  robe  of  white 

Hides  all  the  wrecks  of  summer  out  of  sight. 

Sometimes  in  dim  November's  narrowing  day, 
When  all  the  season's  pride  has  passed  away. 
As  'mid  the  blackened  stems  aiul  leaves  we  stray. 

We  spy  in  sheltered  nook  or  rocky  cleft 
A  starry  disk  the  hurrying  winds  have  left, 
Of  all  its  blooming  sisterhood  bereft : 

«  *  »  « 

So  had  I  looked  some  bud  of  song  to  find 
The  careless  winds  of  autumn  left  behind. 
With  these  of  earlier  seasons'  growth  to  bind. 
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•'Through  my  uorth  windov.-,  iu  the  wintry  weather.  " 
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Ah  me  !  my  skies  are  dark  with  SHdden  grief, 
A  flower  lies  laded  on  my  srarnered  sheaf ; 
Yet  let  the  sunshine  gild  this  virgin  leaf, — 

The  joyous,  blessed  sunshine  of  the  p.ast. 

Still  with  me,  though  the  heavens  are  overcast, — 

The  light  that  shines  while  life  and  memory  last. 

Go,  pictured  rhymes,  for  loving  readers  meant  ; 
Bring  back  the  smiles  your  jocund  morning  lent, 
And  warm  tliwir  hearts  with  sunbeams  yet  unspent  ! 

Notliing  could  exceed  this  for  quiet  pathos 
and  healthy  peace  ;  it  has  in  it  the  softness 
of  the  dews  of  evening,  and  the  soothing 
melody  of  the  ♦•  Angelus  "  rung  from  some 
far-off  convent  tower. 

That  Wendell  Holmes  was  gifted  with  the 
richest  human  sympathy,  together  with  the 
subtle  power  of  reaching  human  sorrow,  as 
sunbeams  pierce  the  sombre  pines,  is  clearly 
shown  in  much  of  his  shining,  melodious 
verse.  Even  when  his  theme  is  death,  he 
discards  the  trappings  of  the  tomb  and  sings 
on  angel's  wings.  If  beauty  dies,  he  has  for 
her  "  melodious  tears,"  and  nothing  that  is 
noble  or  lovely  on  earth  ever  crosses  his 
path  without  receiving  the  pure  and 
chivalrous  recognition  of  poetry  and  manly 
grace.  Here  is  a  bit  of  dainty  work,  having 
in  it  the  tenderest  human  sympathy,  joined 
with  the  sweet  purity  of  the  old  Arcadian 
days: 

UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 

Her  hands  are  cold  ;  her  face  is  white  ; 
No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go  ; 

Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light  ; — 
Fold  tlie  white  vesture,  snow  on  snow, 
And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 


But  not  beneath  a  graven  stone. 
To  jilead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes  ; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say  that  here  a  maiden  lies 
In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

And  gray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 
Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round, 

To  nudve  the  scorching  sunligiit  dim 

That  <lrinks  the  grcfuness  from  the  ground. 
And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  her  mound. 

When  o'er  their  boughs  the  squiiTels  run. 
And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call, 

And  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun, 
The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall. 
Doubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  all. 

For  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sing 
Its  matins  from  the  brandies  high  ; 

And  every  minstrel  voice  of  Spring, 
That  trills  beneath  the  April  sky, 
Shall  greet  her  witli  its  earliest  cr}'. 
*  «■  *  » 

At  last  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 
Shall  find  the  prison  where  she  lies, 

And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  to  the  skias  : 
So  may  the  soul  that  warmed  it  rise  I 

If  any,  born  of  kindlier  blood. 

Should  ask.  What  maiden  lies  below  ? 

Say  only  this  :  A  tender  bud, 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 
Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow. 

We  think  that  this  could  not  well  be  sur- 
passed for  human  tender-  ,-- 
ness   and    artistic   grace. 
It  takes  corruption  fi'om  j 
the  grave,  and  wreathes  it 
with  a  deathless  beauty. 
While   we    dwell   on   the 
lines    in    their    swaying, 
rhythmic   tenderness,  we 
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"  I  watch  the  sea-fowl  as  they  flock  together 
Where  late  the  boatman  flashed  his  dripping  oar." 
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Alas  I  there's  not  a  single  .stiiii,:^ 

Of  all  that  filled  the  tarnished  frame  ! 

But  see  !  like  children  overjoyed, 

His  fingers  rambling  throngh'the  void  I '" 

THE  SILENT  MELODY. 


are  irresistibly  reminded  of  that  green  slope 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  outside  Rome, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  where  lies  John  Keats  beneath  the 
ceaseless  bloom  of  those  violets  which  he 
loved  so  well. 

There  is  another  poem  of  the  affections, 
of  Holmes's,  which,  for  tender  feeling  and 
subtle  analysis  of  the  deep  undertones  of 
human  existence  at  the  gloaming  of  life, 
could  not  well  be  surpassed.  In  the  form 
of  a  parable — that  of  an  aged  harper  trying 
hopelessly  to  recall  the  songs  and  scenes  of 
other  days — he  gives  to  us  that  exquisite 
reverie  wdiose  warp  and  Avoof  consist  of  the 
sweet  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  un- 
speakable tenderness  and  pathos  which 
compass  the  gloaming  of  human  life — ■ 

THE  SILENT  MELODY. 

"  Bring  me  my  broken  harp,"  he  said  ; 
"  We  both  are  vn-ecks, — but  as  ye  will. — 
Though  all  its  ringing  tones  have  f!eJ, 

Their  echoes  linger  round  it  still ; 
It  had  some  golden  strings,  1  kno\v, 
But  that  was  long, — how  long  ! — ago. 

"I  cannot  see  its  tarnished  gold, 

I  cannot  hear  its  vanished  tone. 
Scarce  can  my  trembling  tingers  hold 

The  pillared  frame  so  long  their  own  ; 
We  both  are  wrecks, — a  while  ago 
It  had  some  silver  strings,  I  know. 

"  But  on  them  Time  too  long  has  played 
The  solemn  strain  that  knows  no  change, 

And  where  of  old  my  fingers  strayed 

The  chords  they  find  are  new  and  strange, — 

Yes  !  iron  strings, — I  know, — I  know, — 

We  are  both  wrecks  of  long  ago. 


"  We  both  are  wrecks,— a  shattered  pair, — 

Strange  to  ourselves  in  Time's  disguise  .  .  . 
Wliat  say  you  to  the  love-sick  air 

That  brought  the  tears  from  Marian's  eyes  ? 
Ay  !  trust  me, — under  breasts  of  snow 
Hearts  could  be  melted  long  ago  ! 

"Or  will  ye  hear  the  storm-song's  crash 
That  from  liis  dreams  the  soldier  woke. 
And  bade  liim  face  the  lightning  llash 

When  battle's  cloud  in  thunder  Iiroke?  .  .  . 
Wrecks, — nought  but  wrecks  I — the  time  was  when 
We  two  were  worth  a  thousand  men  !  " 

And  so  the  broken  harp  they  bring 

With  pitying  smiles  that  none  could  blame  ; 

Alas  !  there's  not  a  single  string 

Of  all  that  lilleil  the  tarnished  frame  ! 

But  see  !  like  chihlren  overjoyed. 

His  fingers  rambling  through  the  void  ! 

"I  clasp)  thee  !     Ay  .  .  .  mine  ancient  lyre  .  .  . 

Nay,  guide  my  wandering  fingers  .  .  .    There  ! 
They  love  to  dally  with  the  wire 

As  Isaac  played  with  Esau's  hair  .  .  . 
Hush  !  ye  shall  hear  the  famous  turn.' 
That  Marian  called  the  Breath  of  .June  !" 

And  so  they  softly  gather  round  : 

Rapt  in  his  tuneful  trance  he  seems  : 
His  fingers  move  :  but  not  a  sound  ! 
A  silence  like  the  song  of  dreams  .   .  . 
"There  !  ye  have  heard  tiie  air,"  he  cries, 
' '  That  brought  the  tears  from  Marian's  eyes  I " 

Ah,  smile  not  at  this  fond  conceit, 
Nor  deem  his  fancy  wrought  in  vain  ; 

To  liim  the  unreal  sounds  are  sweet, — 
No  discord  mars  the  silent  strain 

Scored  on  life's  latest,  starlit  page — 

The  voiceless  melody  of  age. 

Sweet  are  the  lips  of  all  that  sing. 

When  Nature's  music  breathes  unsought, 

But  never  yet  could  voice  or  string 
So  truly  shape  our  tenderest  thought 

As  when  by  life's  decaying  fire 

Our  fingers  sweep  the  stringless  lyre  ! 
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This  surely  is  a  most  touching  dream  of 
"the  voiceless  melody  of  age."  Subtle, 
sympathetic,  and  tender,  it  compasses  the 
human  heart  in  all  its  mystic  phases  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  There  is  in  it  far-reaching  love, 
infinite  tenderness,  and  human  compassion 
baptized  with  the  sacred  dews  of  pity's 
tears.  The  man  who  wrote  it  must  first 
have  sat  within  the  shadows  of  the  halls  of 
Sorrow,  and  come  therefrom  subdued  and 
purified,  with  face  shining  as  did  the  face  of 
Moses  when  he  descended  from  the  Holy 
Mount. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  Holmes,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  that  be  is  one  of  Nature's  sweet- 
soulcd  singers.  There  is  many  a  man  of 
the  most  refined  culture  whom  we  can  only 
speak  of  as  a  writer  of  books.  Holmes  is 
vastly  more  than  this.  He  is  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  and  a  friend  whom  we 
seem  to  have  known  and  loved  throughout 
the  most  charmmg  years  and  tcnderest 
experiences  of  our  life.  And  here,  before 
we  leave  this  aspect  of  his  personality,  we 
cannot  but  refer  to  one  of  his  daintiest  bits 
of  poetic  feeling  and  manly  tenderness — and 
we  should  like  to  see  the  University 
man  who  has  been  able  to  read  the  lines 
without  laughing  at  their  nimble  wit 
and  felicitous  expression,  and  also  shedding 
a  quiet  tear  that  icouhl  come  at  some 
incidental  flashes  of  exquisite  pathos.  The 
charm  of  the  undergraduate  days,  the  coUege 
mornmg  bell,  the  picturesque  quadrangle, 
the  shadowy  cloisters  where  Homer  was 
scanned  over  in  too  hurried  moments,  and 
the  manly  sports  in  the  outlying  meadows, 
are  all  called  before  our  mind  with  poetic 
felicity,  and  healthy,  manly  charm  in — 


LILL  AND  JOE. 

Come,  dear  old  coinr.ide,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by, — 
Tlif  sliininjj  days  when  lite  was  new. 
Ami  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew, — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago. 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail 
Proud  as  a  coekcrel's  rainbow  tail, 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  0'8hauter's  luekless  mare  ; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remend)er  still 
That  1  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize. 

And  grand  you  look  in  people's  eyes, 
With  H  0  >•.  and  l  l.  D. 
In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see, — 
Your  tist,  old  fellow  !  olf  they  go? — 
How  are  you.  Bill  ?    How  are  you,  Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe  ; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe  ; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain  ; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again  : 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, — 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 
'  See  those  old  butters,  bent  and  gi'ay, — 
Tliey  talk  like  fellows  in  tlieir  teens  ! 
Mad,  poor  old  boys  !     That's  what  it  means,"- 
And  shake  their  heads  ;  tliey  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe  ! — 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride. 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side  ; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disguise, 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes, — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame  ? 
A  titful  tongue  of  leaping  tlame  ; 
A  giddy  wliirhvind's  tickle  gust, 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust  : 
A  few  swift  years,  ami  who  can  show 
AVhich  dust  was  iJill  and  which  was  Joe  ? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 
Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 
While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go, — 
How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show  ! 
Till  all  at  once  his  jndse's  thrill ; — 
'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  "God  bless  you,  Bill  ! " 
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"  The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ploughshare  won  !  " 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


Aud  shall  we  breathe  in  hajipier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears  ; 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harj]  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe  ? 

No  matter  ;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear  ; 
When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day, 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say  ? 
Eead  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still, 
Hie  jacet  Joe.     Hie  jacet  Bill. 

What  d  charming,  youthful  ring  there  is 
in  every  hne  of  this.  It  is  fresh  as  a  breezy 
summer  morn,  and  sweet-scented  as  new- 
mown  hay.  Though  it  was  written  when 
the  author's  hair  had  begim  to  whiten  in 
the  winter  of  age,  it  has  in  its  every  healthy, 
throbbing  line  the  shining  glory  of  youth, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  steadfast  friendship 
which  never  deceived  faith  nor  deserted 
misfortune  or  sorrow. 

"  Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul." 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss  the  fret  and  fury  of  that 
fratricidal  war  which  Avas  waged  on  the 
slave  question  by  the  Federals  and  Con- 
federates of  the  United  States.  Sufiice  it  to 
say  that  Wendell  Holmes,  from  his  mental 
sense  of  equity  and  his  lofty  spiritual  life, 
could  not  but  be  on  the  side  of  union  and 
liberty.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  had 
invoked  the  pitying  muse  many  years  before 


on  behalf  of  the  slave  ;  and  while  their 
plaintive  melodies  had  in  them  the  solemn 
threne  of  that  sad  Hebrew  song  by  Babel's 
streams,  they  had  also  the  glorious  prophetic 
vision  of  the  dawn  of  freedom's  shining  day 
of  blessedness  and  song.  Whittier's  "  Laus 
Deo  !  "  rang  through  the  land  louder  in  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  North  than  the  boom 
of  cannons  or  the  clanging  of  a  thousand 
bells.  Wendell  Holmes's  national  hymn  of 
"  Union  and  Liberty  "  followed;  and  these 
two  hymns  are  sung  with  throbbing  hearts, 
and,  mayhap,  tearful  memories,  by  many 
assemblies  in  that  Great  Eepublic,  as  the 
singers  think  with  a  clinging  tenderness  of 
their  dear  dead  ones  lying  beneath  many  a 
hard-fought  battlefield  amongst  "  the  blue 
and  the  grey." 

This  same  love  of  liberty  and  patriotism 
mspired  Holmes  to  some  of  his  most  graphic 
and  charming  ballads  in  connection  with  the 
great  War  of  Independence.  Notably 
amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
"Lexington,"  and  "Grandmother's  Story 
of  Bunker  Hill  Battle."  The  former  is 
written  in  that  swaying  rhythmic  measure 
which  has  given  such  a  strange  force  to  some 
of  the  best  of  the  Norse  Sagas,  the  versifica- 
tion adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hi.3 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief!  "  and  by  the  Scottish 
poet  Motherwell  in  his  finest  translations 
from  the  old  Norwegian  ballads.  One  verse 
may  suffice  to  show  that  the  poem  has  in  it 
the  fire  of  patriotism,    unflinching  valour, 
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infinite  pathos,  and  the  exquisite  tenderness 
of  woman  : 

On  the  smooth  green  where  the  fresh  leaf  is  springiug 

Calmly  the  first-born  of  glory  have  met  ; 
Hark  !  the  death  volley  around  them  is  ringing  ! 
Look  !  with  their  life-blood  the  young  gi-ass  is  wet  ! 

Faint  is  the  feeble  breath, 

Murmuring  low  in  death, 
"  Tell  to  our  sons  how  their  fathers  have  died  "  ; 

Nerveless  the  iron  hand, 

rUiised  by  its  native  land. 
Lies  by  the  weapon  that  gleams  by  its  side. 

We  Avould  fain  not  finish  this  article  on 
Wendell  Holmes  without  referring  to  his 
charming  "  Grandmother's  Stor}-  of  Bunker 
Hill."  In  all  its  tones  and  varied  colourmg 
this  ballad  is  delightful  in  the  extreme,  and 
our  regret  is  that  space  forbids  its  complete 
quotation  here.  It  refers  to  that  historic 
and  memorable  day  for  both  Britain  and 
America,  and  to  that  spot— the  spot  to  be 
made  sacred  for  all  time — 

Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  story  is  related  by  a  grandmother  to  the 
wondermg,  eager  hearts  of  her  son's  children. 
Its  idyllic  sweetness  could  not  well  be 
surpassed,  and  it  has  all  the  pathos  and 
tendei"ness  of  a  noble  woman's  heart  : 

'Tis  like  stirring  li\ing  embers  when,   at  eighty,  one 

remembers 
All  the  achings  and  the  quakings  of  "the  times  that 

tried  men's  souls  "  ; 
When  I  talk  of  Whig  and  Tori/,  when  I  tell  the  Rebel 

storj-, 
To  you  the  words  are  ashe§,  but  to  me  they're  burning 

coals. 

I  heard  the  muskets'  rattle  of  the  April  running  battle  ; 
Lord  Percy's  hunted  soldiers,  I  can  see  their  red  coats 

still  ; 
But  a  deadly  chill  comes  o'er  me,  as  the  day  looms  up 

before  me. 
When  a  thousand  men  lay  bleeding  on  the  slopes  of 

Bunker's  Hill. 
»*»♦««*** 

They  were  making  for  the  steeple, — the  old  soldier  and 

his  people  ; 
The  pigeons  circled  round  us  as  we  climbed  the  creaking 

stair  ; 
Just  across  the  narrow  river — Oh  !  so  close  it  made  me 

shiver  ! — 
Stood  a  fortress  on  the  hill-top  that  but  yesterday  was  bare. 
♦        *»*«♦**» 

All  through  those  hours  of  trial  I  had  watched  a  calm 

clock  dial. 
As   the    hands   kept   creeping,    creeping, — they    were 

creeping  round  to  four, 
When  the  old  man  said,  "They're  forming  with  their 

bayonets  fixed  for  storming  : 
It's  the  death-gi-ip  that's  a-comiug, — they  will  try  the 

works  once  more." 

I  Over  heaps  all  torn  and  gory, — shall  I  tell  the  tearful 

story, 
I  How  they  surged  above  the  breastwork  as  a  sea  breaks 

o'er  a  deck  ; 
I  How,  driven,  yet  scarce  defeated,  our  worn-out  men 

retreated, 
[Wth  their  powder-horns  all  emptied,  like  the  swimmers 

from  a  wreck  ? 


It  has  all  been  told  and  jiainted  ;  as  for  me,  they  say  I 

fainted. 
And  the  wooden-legged  old  Corporal  stumped  with  me 

down  the  stair  : 
When  I  woke  from  dreams  affrighted  the  evening  lamps 

were  lighted, — 
On  the  floor  a  youth  was  lying  ;  his  bleeding  breast  was 

bare. 
♦        *«»♦**»» 

Who  the  youth   was,   what  his  name  was,  where  the 

place  from  which  he  came  was, 
Who  had  brought  him  from  the  battle,  and  had  left  him 

at  our  door. 
He  could  not  speak  to  tell  us  ;   but,   'twas  one  of  our 

brave  fellows. 
As  the  homespun  i>lainly  showed  us  which  the  dying 

soldier  wore. 

For  they  all  thought  he  was  dying,   as  they  gathered 

round  him  crying, — 
And  they  said,   "Oh!    how   they'll  miss  him!"  and, 

"  What  will  his  mother  do  ?  " 
Then,  his  eyelids  just  unclosing,  like  a  child's  that  has 

been  dozing, 
He  faintly  murmured    "  Mother  1  " — and — I  saw   his 

eyes  were  blue. 

— "Why,  Grandma,  how  you're  winking!" — Ah,  my 

child  it  sets  me  thinking, 
Of  a  story  not  like  this  one.  Well,  he  somelww  lived  along ; 
So  we   came   to  know  each  other,   and  I  nursed  him 

like  a — mother, 
Till  at  last  he  stood  before  me,  tall,  and  rosy-cheeked, 

and  strong. 

And  we  sometimes  walked  together    in    the    pleasant 

summer  weather  ; 
— "  Please  to  tell  us  what  his  name  was?  " — Just  your 

own,  my  little  dear, — 
Tliere's  his  picture  Copley  painted  :    we  became  so  well 

acquainted, 
Tliat — in   short,    that's    why   Fm   Grandma,    and  you 

children  all  are  here  ! 

AU  this  is  Nature  true  and  unalloyed,  which 
is  higher  than  the  loftiest  phases  of  Art. 
Tennyson  has  nothing  sweeter,  even  in  his 
homeliest  idyls.  That  dainty  touch,  too, 
contained  in  the  last  two  stanzas  is  sweetly 
human  and  domestic  ;  it  has  in  it  both  the 
glow  of  the  fireside  and  the  warmth  of  a  true 
woman's  heart :  it  is  the  silver  lining  to  an 
otherwise  dark  and  tragic  cloud. 

There  is  no  student  of  Nature  who  has 
delighted  in  "  the  glory  of  the  grass,  the 
splendour  of  the  flower,"  but  has  been 
dowered  with  a  keener  sense  of  vision  and  a 
finer  power  of  interpretation  from  his 
spiritual  companionship  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  There  is  no  student  of  men,  and 
the  mysteries  of  human  existence,  who  has 
been  iu  his  beatific  presence  or  within  sweet 
touch  of  his  soul  but  has  got  virtue  and 
reverence  and  largeness  of  heart  in  the 
blessed  contact.  In  spite  of  the  snows  of 
eighty  winters,  he  is  with  us  still,  and  will 
ever  remain  with  us  ;  for  his  shining,  genial 
words  of  hope  and  blessedness  no  frost  can 
kill.  And  when  his  body  is  placed  "  under 
the  violets,"  his  soul  shall  abide  with  us — 

As  one 
Of  those  great  spirits  who  went  down  like  suns, 
And  left  upon  tlie  mountain-tops  of  Death 
A  light  which  made  them  lovely. 
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BY    THE    EIVERSIDE    VISITOR. 
IV.— GOING  UNDER. 


ONE  bright,  warm  spring  clay,  while  "  on 
round  "  in  a  "  rookery  "  quarter  of  my 
district,  I  was  talking  to  a  seamstress  in  the 
"ready  made"  shirt  trade,  who  had  come 
forth  from  her  stifling  back  room  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air — such  fresh  air,  save  the 
mark,  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  London 
rookery.  She  was  seated  on  the  doorstep, 
and  I  had  scarcely  been  talking  with  her  for 
a  minute's  space  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
deep  though  half  suppressed  groan,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ground  floor  front  room,  by 
the  partially  open  window  of  which  I  was 
standing.  The  seamstress  heard  the  sound 
too,  but  it  seemed  rather  to  pain  than 
surprise  her.  Considering  how  precious 
every  moment  is  to  them,  the  women  who 
live  by  "  slop "  needlework  do  not  allow 
slight  causes  to  hinder  needle  and  thread. 
But  as  this  low  groan  met  her  ear,  the  shirt- 
maker  let  her  work  drop  on  her  lap,  and, 
with  a  distressed  look  upon  her  face,  turned 
her  head  towards  the  window  in  a  listening 
attitude.  For  the  moment  she  was  too 
intent  upon  listening  to  volunteer  any 
remark,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  I  asked : — 

"Is  it  some  one  taken  ill  ?  " 

"  111,  though  not  just  taken  ill,"  answered 
the  needlewoman  in  an  undertone  and 
rising  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke.  "It  is  the 
party  that  lives  in  the  room,"  she' went  on, 
still  speaking  low  ;  "  she  is  a  rag  sorter, 
-and  she  got  her  hand  poisoned  close  upon 
a  fortnight  ago  now.  It  is  very  bad,  and 
what  with  the  pain  and  hard  living  she  is 
worn  to  a  skeleton  almost.  Not  being  able 
to  work,  you  see,  she  aint  been  hi  a  position 
to  get  proper  care  or  nourishment,  and  she 
is  less  m  a  position  now  than  ever.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  putting  two  and 
two  together,  I  should  say  she  had  spent 
Jier  last  coin.  When  the  pain  is  very  bad 
it  relieves  it  to  bathe  the  hand  in  hot  water, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  if  we  could  see  into 
her  room  now  we  would  find  that  she  had 
neither  wood  to  boil  her  kettle  nor  a  half- 
penny to  buy  a  bundle  of  firewood  with. 
Of  course  any  of  us  would  give  her  a  drop 
of  hot  water,  or,  as  far  as  that  goes,  do  any- 
thing or  everything  else  in  our  power  to 
help  her,  if  she  would  give  us  the  chance. 
But  you  see  she  is  one  that  has  gone  under  ; 
that  has  seen  better  days,  you  know,  and 
come  down  in  the  world.      There  is  nothing 


of    the    stuck-up    Madame   Touch-me-Not 
about  her,  still  you  can  see  that  she  wishes  to 
!  keep  herself  to  herself,  and  one  doesn't  like 
to  force  one's  self  upon  her." 

I  was  about  to  put  it  that  perhaps  the 
poor  woman  was  only  timid,  and  would 
gladly  accept  neighbourly  services  that  she 
would  hesitate  to  ask  for ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  sufferer  within  the  room 
moaned  aloud  again,  and  this  expression 
of  agony  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
seamstress  than  any  words  of  mine  would 
have  had. 

"  There,  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,"  she 
exclaims  ;  "I  n-ill  force  myself  upon  her  if 
need  be,  and  I  won't  take  '  No  '  for  an 
answer  neither." 

As  she  spoke  she  hastily  tucked  her  work 
under  her  arm,  and  stepping  into  the 
passage  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  the 
afflicted  rag  sorter's  room.  "  Yes,"  came 
answer. 

"It   is   only  me,  Mrs. ,  you  knoAV, 

your  next  room  neighbour,"  said  the 
Samaritan-minded  shirt-maker;  "I  can 
hear  that  your  poor  hand  is  paining  you 
badly  again ;  may  I  bring  you  a  basin  of  hot 
water,  my  kettle  is  just  on  the  boil  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  if  you  will,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, "  for  I  am  indeed  in  great  pain." 

The  speaker  had  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out  to  give  her  reply,  and  I  noticed 
that  she  presented  an  exceedmgly  worn  and 
emaciated  appearance.  She  was  wretchedly 
clad  too,  and  as  in  her  weakness  and  agon}- 
she  had  been  crying  her  face  was  for  the 
moment  tear-stained  and  her  eyes  inflamed. 
But  through  all  these  disadvantages  there 
was  evident  a  refinement  of  tone  and 
manners  that  would  have  told  me,  if  I  had 
not  already  been  told,  that  this  woman  was 
one  who  had  "  seen  better  days."  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  as  her  glance  fell  upon 
me  standing  upon  the  outer  doorstep,  she 
was  somewhat  confused  and  drew  back 
rather  hastily  into  her  room.  A  minute 
later  the  other  woman,  who  had  departed  to 
get  the  desired  basin  of  hot  water,  returned 
bearing  it  in  her  hands.  Nodding  good-day 
to  her,  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  when 
she  whispered  :  "I  would  like  you  to  wait  a 
little  while,  if  you  don't  mind.  She  stands 
in  need  of  a  good  deal  more  help  than  I  can 
give  her,  and  now  that  the  ice  is  broken  she 
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may  be  willing  to  take  any  help  that  is 
offered."  AVithout  waiting  for  a  reply  she 
entered  the  room,  and,  after  a  brief  interval, 
she  came  and  beckoned  me  to  enter  also. 
"  Do  you  understand  this  sort  of  thing?  " 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  other  woman's 
mjured  hand,  which  I  perceived  was  swollen 
and  inflamed  to  an  extent  that  must  have 
rendered  it  intensely  painful. 

"  It  will  require  something  more  than 
warm  water  to  cure  that,"  the  seamstress 
remarked,  looking  significantly  at  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  assented,  "  and  skill,  as  well  as 

kindness.     I  will  call  at  Doctor as  I  go 

along."  and  to  avoid  any  parley  upon  the 
point  I  left  the  house  at  once.  From  what 
I  told  him  the  doctor  was'  able  to  send  a 
lotion  and  sleeping  draught  at  once,  and  he 
undertook  to  visit  the  case  himself  the 
following  day.  From  his  surgery  I  went  to 
the  "  small  general  "  shop  kept  by  the 
woman  knoAATi  m  the  district  as  "The  Old 
Soldier,"'''  and  arranged  with  her  to  send 
certain  small  supplies  of  provisions  to  the 
invalid  during  the  next  few  days. 

A  week  later  I  called  again  upon  the  sick 
rag  sorter,  and  found  her  materially  improved 
in  health.  The  hand  had  been  lanced,  the 
"  poison  "  discharged,  the  inflammation  sub- 
dued, while  the  swelling  and  the  pain  had 
alike  almost  totally  disappeared.  The  pain- 
haggard  look  of  the  countenance  had  gone 
too,  though  the  face  still  wore  a  fixed  sadness 
of  expression.  Looking  at  her  now  when  she 
was  "more  herself,"  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  knew  her  face,  that  I  had  seen  her  before 
under  difterent  and  happier  circumstances. 
The  seamstress  when  speaking  of  her  had 
not  mentioned  her  name,  and  it  was  not  for 
me  to  abruptly  ask  for  the  name  at  that 
moment.  In  dealing  with  those  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  who  "  have  seen  better  days  and 
wish  to  keep  themselves  to  themselves,"  it  is 
not  always  kind  to  question  closely  or  unneces- 
sarily. If  you  are  satisfied  that  for  the  time 
being  they  are  in  need  of  help  and  unable  to 
help  themselves,  it  is  better  to  let  that  know- 
ledge suffice  until  further  knowledge  of  the 
story  of  their  lives  is  voluntarily  imparted,  as 
in  due  season  it  generally  is  imparted.  With- 
out asking  questions  therefore  I  tried  to  recall 
to  mind  where  it  was  that  in  bygone  years  I 
had  met  this  woman,  but  for  the  moment 
my  memory  would  not  serve  me.  The  room 
that  now  served  her  as  a  home  was,  hke  the 
best  of  such  rooms,  scantily  furnished.  A 
chair-bedstead,  a  small  table,  a  single  chair, 
all  more  or  less  "ricketty,"  and  some  half- 

•  See  Sunday  Magazine,  August,  1888. 


dozen  pieces  of  common  crockery  made  up 
the  catalogue  of  the  furniture.  In  many 
tenement  rooms  the  walls  are  almost  papered 
with  the  cheap  unframed  plain  and  coloured 
— especially  coloured—  prints  issued  by  the 
illustrated  newspapers  and  periodicals  — 
which  prints  the  inhabitants  of  tenement 
houses  pick  up  at  odd  times.  But  in  this 
room  the  walls  were  bare  save  for  a  single 
picture,  which,  however,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  from  its  surroundings  by  reason  of  its 
being  in  a  large,  handsome,  and  evidently 
somewhat  expensive  frame.  The  picture 
was  only  a  cabinet  -  sized  photographic 
portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  the  i\Iercantile  Marine,  but 
it  was  set  in  an  unusually  large  white 
"mount,"  and  thus,  with  the  frame,  made 
a  fair- sized  picture.  The  face  of  the  portrait 
struck  me,  as  the  face  of  the  woman  had 
done,  as  being  one  that  I  had  seen  before. 
Going  close  to  the  picture  I  noticed  that 
there  were  some  lines  written  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  mount — a  circumstance  that 
probably  accounted  for  so  wide  a  momit  having 
been  used.  The  writing,  which  was  in  a 
neat  feminine  hand,  ran  : — 

0,  my  lost  love,  and  my  o\\ti,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  lovnd  me  so. 
Is  there  never  a  cliiuk  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 

We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main. 
While  the  dark  wi-ack  drives  overhead, 

We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
Where  tliy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 

But  perhaps  I  shall  see  thee  and  know  thee  again 
When  tlie  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

I  knew  the  lines,  which  were  from  Jean 
Ingelow's  strangely  pathetic  song  "  When 
Sparrows  Build,"  a  song  that  is  a  favourite 
with  the  better  class  of  sea-going  folks. 
Here  the  written  words  brought  "  association 
of  ideas."  As  I  finished  reading  them  the 
"flash  of  recollection"  came,  and  I  knew 
where  it  was  that  I  had  seen  the  li\-ing  face. 
"  Why,  this  is  a  portrait  of  young  George 

S ,  who  was  lost  in  the  E ,"  I  said 

turning  to  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you,"  I  added,  for  now  I  remembered 
her  face  too,  though  it  was  greatly  altered, 
"  are  his  widow." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  again,  and  it  was  all  that 
she  could  say,  for  her  voice  was  choked  by 
emotion. 

The  story  of  this  couple  was  one  of  those 
little  romances  that  do  occasionally  happen 

even  in  real  life.    George  S had  "  followed 

the  sea"  from  his  boyhood  upwards.  He 
was  a  handsome,   clever,  energetic  yomag 
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fellow,  ambitious  to  rise  in  his  j)rofessioii. 
When  barely  twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
already  third  officer  of  a  large  steamer  plying 
between  London  and  the  Continent.  On 
one  of  his  outward  runs  he  noticed  a  pretty 
yoimg  English  girl  in  charge  of  a  couple  of 
foreign  harpies  who  made  a  busmess  of  trap- 
ping girls  into  a  fate  worse  than  death.  That 
this  was  a  pure  and  innocent  girl  being 
basely  deceived  he  felt  morally  certain,  and 
by  getting  the  stewardess  to  make  cautious 
inquiries  he  ascertained  definitely  that  such 
was  actually  the  case.  The  girl  was  a 
fi'iendless  orphan,  and  was  going  abroad  in 
the  belief  that  she  was  being  taken  to  an 
excellent  situation  as  a  nursery  governess. 
As  they  were  nearing  their  port  of  destination 
George  caused  the  girl  to  be  enlightened — 
again  through  the  stewardess — as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  man  and  woman  into  whose 
hands  she  had  fallen.  The  girl  was  terribly 
alarmed  by  the  information,  and  on  landing 
refused  to  accompany  the  harpies.  Enraged 
at  this  the  male  harpy  attempted  to  take  her 
with  them  by  force,  whereupon  the  young 
sailor,  who  had  been  quietly  but  keenly 
watching  proceedings,  promptly  knocked  him 
down,  leaving  the  discomfited  ruffian  to 
sneak  off,  muttering  of  legal  revenge.  George, 
accompanied  by  the  stewardess,  escorted  the 
terrified  girl  on  board  the  "  sister  ship  " 
to  his  own,  which  was  just  upon  the  point 
of  steaming  out  of  harbour  on  her  return  to 
England.  On  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
readily  agreed  to  give  the  rescued  girl  a 
passage  home,  and  it  being  discovered  that 
the  harpy  was  really  taking  steps  to  have 
George  arrested,  it  was  further  arranged 
that  the  latter  should  change  berths  with 
the  third  officer  of  the  ship.  On  their 
arrival  in  London  the  young  seaman  placed 
the  girl  with  his  mother,  who  was  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  pleased  to  have  the 
society  and  help  of  one  who  soon  became  to 
her  as  a  daughter.  That  a  young  couple 
who  had  become  acquainted  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  should  fall  in  love 
with  each  other  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  year  later,  George  ha\-ingbeen 

made   second  officer   of  the    E ,    they 

were  married. 

They  set  up  their  home  in  one  of  the 
better  streets  of  my  district,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  first  had  knowledge  of  them,  A 
handsomer  or  happier  yomig  couple  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find,  or  a  daintier  little 
housewife  than  the  young  bride,  or  a  prettier 
little  home  of  its  kind  than  hers.     But  their 


happiness  was,  alas,  destined  to  be  but  oi 
short  duration.    Six  months  after  George  had 

joined  the  vessel,  the  E was  reported 

overdue  at  the  foreign  port  to  which  she  had 
been  outward  bound.  Then  came  the  stock 
paragraph  in  the  shipping  intelligence  that 
grave  fears  were  entertained  for  her  safety. 
Later  her  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
missing  vessels,  and  finally  it  was  written  off 
lost.  The  relatives  of  a  number  of  the  crew 
of  the  ill-fated  ship  lived  in  my  district,  and 
for  them  this  period  of  suspense  was  indeed 
a  trying  time.  A  time  of  the  sickness  of 
heart  that  comes  of  hope  deferred,  of 
alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  of  never 
ceasing  anxiety,  and  to  none  was  it  a  time 
of  greater  grief  and  care  than  to  the  young 
wife  of  the  second  officer.  When  at  last  she 
was  told  as  gently  as  might  be  that  she  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  husband 
again  in  this  world,  that  his  ship  had 
probably  been  "  poop'd  "  in  the  storm  that 
had  been  raging  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at 
the  time  she  would  be  there,  and  had  gone 
down  with  every  soul  on  board,  her  health 
quite  broke  down.  For  a  month  she  was 
laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  and  even  when  she  got 
about  again  she  was  for  a  further  period  too 
weak  and  sorrow- stricken  to  be  capable  of 
any  considerable  exertion.  She  was  regarded 
with  especial  sympathy  by  her  neighbours, 
but  the  women  folk,  while  honestly  wishing 
that  they  "  might  be  mistaken,"  were 
sorrowfully  of  opinion  that  she  would,  in  the 
expressive  phrase  of  the  district,  "go  under." 
She  was  too  delicate,  too  sensitive,  too 
inexperienced,  they  put  it  in  effect,  to 
struggle  successfully  against  the  tremendous 
indi-aught  towards  the  lower  deeps  of  poverty, 
in  which  women  of  the  humbler  classes  find 
themselves  battling  when  they  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  become  bread-winners  on 
their  own  account.  As  my  readers  have 
seen,  this  opinion  was  but  too  well  founded ; 
the  young  widow  had  gone  under.  The 
cargo  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  keep  the  ship 
afloat,  so  to  speak.  First  the  collection  of 
ornaments  and  curios  that  her  husband  had 
gathered  together  during  his  many  voyages 
had  to  be  parted  with  to  meet  current 
expenses,  and  later  the  pretty  little  home,  to 
which  she  had  been  brought  a  bride,  had  to 
be  broken  up  altogether.  Selling  part  of 
the  furniture,  she  moved  with  the  remainder 
to  a  lower  rented  quarter,  where  she  tried 
to  establish  herself  as  a  dressmaker,  a 
business  at  which  she  was  said  to  be  an 
expert;  but  before  she  could  "work  up  a- 
living  connection  "  the  small  reserve  fund 
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realised  by  the  sale  of  lier  surplus  furniture 
was  "  eaten  up."  In  this  strait  she 
entirely  "  sold  off"  the  second  and  humbler 
home,  and  left  the  neighbourhood,  taking 
with  her  of  all  her  former  "  belongings"  only 
the  portrait  of  her  husband.  With  that  she 
had  never  parted,  however  hardly  she  had 
been  driven  in  the  after  years,  and  there  had 
been  times  when  she  had  been  literally  and 
absolutely  in  want  of  bread.  She  had  not 
told  anvone  where  she  was  going,  in  fact, 
had  at  the  time  no  very  definite  idea  as  to 
where  she  would  go.  She  had  "  struck  her 
tent  like  an  Arab,  and  as  silently  stolen 
away."  From  that  time  none  who  had 
known  her  during  her  short  married  life  had 
heard  or  seen  anything  of  her,  until  my 
accidental  meeting  with  her  under  the 
cu'cumstanees  described.  On  the  story  of 
her  trials  and  privations  dm*mg  the  inter- 
vening period  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  in 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  trials 
had  been  many,  the  privations  great. 
Considering  her  inexperience,  that  her  health 
had  been  shattered,  and  that  she  was 
without  friends,  she  had  fought  a  good  fight. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  gone  under,  had  been 
engulfed  in  the  deep  of  poverty  in  which  I 
found  her.  With  my  accidental  encounter 
with  her  came  at  last  for  her  a  turn  of  the 
tide.  Just  at  that  juncture  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  friend  the  Old  Soldier  that  a 
young  woman  of  her  acquaintance  who  worked 
for  herself, and  had  a  connection  in  the  ready- 
made  costume  trade,  was  about  to  be  married 
and  to  give  up  work  upon  her  o\m  account.  To 
any  one  who  would  take  her  business  over 
and  pay  money  do'OTi,  this  yomig  person  was 
willing  to  sell  her  two  serving  machines  at  a 
really  low  price,  and  to  introduce  the 
purchaser  to  the  tradesmen  by  whom  she 
had  been  employed.  That  was  an  oppor- 
tunity that  would  just  suit  George  S 's 

widow,  the  Old  Soldier  suggested,  if  only  the 
money  could  be  got  together.  On  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  being  explained  to 
some  to  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  assist 
according  to  their  means  in  any  such  good 
work,  the  money  was  got  together  and  the 
transfer  of  the  business  duly  made.  The 
Old  Soldier  had  judged  rightly  ;  this  fresh 
start  in  life  proved  a  case  of  "  land  at  last  " 
for  the  woman  chiefly  concerned.  Here  the 
"living  connection"  was  already  on  hand, 
and  to  those  employing  her  it  soon  became 

apparent  that  Mrs.  S had  an  especial 

capacity  for  the  work.  She  was  a  woman  of 
taste  and  ideas,  could  design  new  patterns 


and  suggest  improvements  in  old  ones. 
Under  her  management  the  business  rapidly 
increased,  and  she  had  soon  to  employ 
"  hands."  Those  whom  she  did  employ  had 
reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate. 
The  hardships  she  had  gone  through  had  not 
hardened  her ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
increased  her  original  kindness  of  disposition. 
When  she  became  in  her  degree  prosperous 
again,  she  was  not  only  willing,  she  was  ever 
anxious  to  do  anything  in  her  power  to 
uphold  any  woman  whom  she  knew  to  be  in 
danger  of  going  imder  as  she  had  gone. 
That  she  regarded  as  a  duty,  as  the  especial 
form  of  thanks-offering  due  for  her  own 
rescue. 

So  this  woman  went  under,  so  she  was 
brought  to  the  surface  again.  Taken  broadly 
this  story  of  her  going  do-mi  might  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  one.  Unfortunately 
the  latter  part  of  the  story  constitutes  its 
exceptional  feature.  It  is  not  once  in  a 
hundred  times  that  a  woman  who  has  fairly 
gone  mider  in  the  dreary  fight  with  poverty 
rises  again.  Those  whom  the  deeps  of 
poverty  engulf  they  generally  continue  to 
hold.  Those  who  live  nearest  to  the  danger 
of  such  engulfment  know  this,  and  they 
struggle  with  all  the  strength  of  the  despair 
that  comes  of  such  Imowledge  when  they 
find  themselves  being  drawn  down.  There 
is  no  more  painful  "  study  of  poverty  "  than 
to  watch  such  a  struggle,  to  look  on 
pityingly  but  helplessly,  save,  perhaps,  in 
some  stray  instance,  though  you  know  that 
tliousands  are  slowly  but  surely  sinking. 
You  see  the  women  whose  work  has 
previously  been  confined  to  "  the  wife's 
dominion "  suddenly  thrown  upon  "  the 
labour  market,"  the  market  in  which  every 
form  of  labour  that  they  are  capable  of  is 
chronically  overcrowded,  and  the  wages  paid, 
even  if  work  is  obtained,  starvation  wages. 
You  see  the  once  comfortable  home  melting 
away,  the  clothing  becoming  scantier  and 
shabbier,  the  form  more  gaunt  and  famine - 
smitten,  the  face  more  careworn.  Then 
comes  the  final  going  under,  the  despairmg 
self-effacement,  the  ceasing  to  struggle 
save  for  bare  existence,  and  the  shrinking 
away  from  the  sight  or  knowledge  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  knoTMi  in  better 
days. 

Thus,  alas !  too  often  the  struggle  ends  ; 
but  such  a  case  as  that  I  have  here  told 
is  one  of  those  experiences  that  now  and 
again  cheer  and  stimulate  those  who  work 
among  the  poor. 
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By  Mrs.  CHARLES  GARNETT. 


IN  the  Boulevard  Voltaire,  the  very  name 
of  which  brings  up  the  memory  of  the 
Mephistophelian  face  and  sneering  smile  of 
the  man  who  boasted  he  had  destroyed 
Christianity,  is  opened  a  little  "  salle,"  which 
the  poor  people  know  well,  for  sometimes  in 
winter  a  friend  will  give  15  francs  and  then 
250  of  the  very  poorest  are  fed  with  soup. 
One  of  them  consumed  six  bowls  full. 
"  Ah,  I  had  little  to  eat  yesterday,  and  who 
can  say  when  I  shall  again  ! "  he  explained. 

We  enter  it  one  Simday  evening  of  July 
and  leave  behind  the  roar  of  traffic  and 
the  rude  elbowing  of  the  holiday  makers, 
though  now  and  again  the  choruses  of  the 
Republican  songs,  or  the  strain  of  the 
music  of  the  band  marching  past,  still  fall  on 
our  ears. 

It  is  a  dim  room,  furnished  with  a  plat- 
form, a  desk,  a  harmonium,  and  a  number 
of  wooden  chairs. 

The  audience  is  composed  of  poor  people, 
who  as  they  pass  the  door  are  invited  to 
enter  and  are  welcomed.  They  come  in  and 
depart  continually. 

There  are  ouvriers  in  black  cotton  blouses 
and  blue  linen  trousers,  leading  little  children 
with  closely  cropped  hair  and  round  dark 
eyes  ;  women  in  white  caps  and  bed-gowns 
— two  or  three  of  these  are  very  aged:  one,  a 
specially  cheery  sweet  old  creature  of  over 
ninety,  who  shakes  hands  and  curtsies  with 
the  grace  of  a  little  princess ;  some  girls 
— with  their  hair  hanging  about  and  a 
free  wild  look ;  some  lads  smartly  dressed 
who  have  dropped  in  for  a  lark  ;  also  a 
number  of  decent  men  of  a  higher  working 
class.  Some  of  these  have  restless  eyes  and 
shaggy  moustaches,  others  are  almost  melan- 
choly with  a  speculative  thoughtful  mien. 
An  English  lady  is  seated  at  the  harmonium 
and  the  service  is  conducted  by  an  English 
gentleman  long  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  a 
French  Pasteur  "  passing  through "  the 
capital. 

' '  Vois,  le  soleil  k  I'horizon  s'abaisse  ; 
Le  jour  qui  fuit,  seul  dans  la  nuit  te  laisse  ; 
Viens  a  Christ,  reponds-lui, 
Oh  viens  !  entre  aujourd'liui." 

sing  the  people — and  more  passers  by  drop 
in  until  the  room  is  full.  They  go  out  and 
come  in  as  the  reading  and  prayer  follow, 
but  with  better  manners  remain  still  while 
the  Pasteur  preaches.  There  he  stands  with 
his   bronzed  face   all   alight   and   his  eyes 


shining,  his  moving  hands  and  resonant 
vibrating  voice  appealing  to  his  hearers. 

Well  might  one  of  the  hearers  say  to  us  : 
"  I  am  Catholic,  but  I  comprehend  well  M. 
le  Pasteur  ;  therefore  I  come — yes,  every 
Sunday  ;  it  is  good  to  come." 

"  He  seeks,"  says  the  preacher,  "  yes, 
truly.  Jesus  Christ  searches  till  He  finds. 
Some  of  us  wander  far — so  far  that  we  lose 
ourselves  and  others  lose  us  ;  so  far  that 
we  even  own  it,  and  call  ourselves  '  lost.' 
And  then  there  comes  to  us  a  great  despair ; 
we  fear  we  can  never  return,  nor  should  we 
if  He  did  not  seek  us.  Those  He  finds 
are  all  different — there  are  not  two  alike. 
He  seeks  the  little  children  whom  He  loves 
well — like  lambs  bleating  because  they  are 
lost,  yet  even  as  they  bleat  they  are  close  to 
their  mother's  side  in  their  own  safe 
jjasture  and  loiow  it  not !  So  these  are 
hardly  lost  before  He  finds  them,  lifts 
them  in  His  arms,  and  they  are  safe.  Ah  ! 
and  He  seeks  the  mother  too.  The  children 
are  hers— she  is  weary,  life  is  hard.  And 
the  father  too  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  food,  or 
shelter,  or  fire,  and  he  forgets  God  too  is  a 
Father.  But  Christ  finds  them  all — He 
gathers  them  together — He  blesses  them." 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  story  in  another 
people's  tongue.     He  continues: — 

"  Some  here  are  very  poor,  and  it  does  not 
seem  real  that  the  great  God  should  concern 
Himself  about  those  for  whom  most  men  care 
so  little.  Does  He  regard  poverty  as  a  bar  to 
coming  back  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  not  one  of  us,  my 
friends,  is  more  poor  than  He  was.  He  asks  no 
passport.  He  says  God  is  My  Father,  and 
My  God  is  your  God,  and  My  Father  is  your 
Father.  Do  you  comprehend  ? — Christ  is 
for  all — for  all,  that  is,  who  need.  You  have 
nothing  great  to  offer — is  it  not  so  ?  Ah, 
certainly  ;  but  then  He  vdll  accept  the  least 
sweet  gift.  And  the  sweetest  you  can  offer 
Him  is  your  love.  If  you  are  poor,  will  you 
receive  His  riches  ?  If  you  are  sad,  will  you 
not  accept  His  consolation  ?     Is  it  not  so  ? 

"  You  have  an  ohUr/atmi  to  love  Jesus 
Christ ;  will  you  fulfil  it,  and  return  love  for 
love  ?  Ah  !  the  most  we  can  give  is  as 
nothing  to  how  He  first  loved  us.  For  long 
and  patiently  indeed  has  He  sought  us,  the 
lost. 

"  See  us  here — here  behold  the  brotherhood 
of  the  good  Saviour — English,  French,  yet 
of  one  fraternity.     We  are  not  Catholics,  not 
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Protestants.  We  are  men,  we  all  therefore 
adore  Jesns  Christ,  There  is  a  wonderful 
Exhibition  in  this  beautiful  Paris.  All  the 
world  admires  it,  it  is  very  great.  Never 
was  there  such  a  tower  as  M.  Eiffel  has 
erected.  But  there  is  one  great  omission, 
one  flaw  which  spoils  it  all.  It  has  been 
erected  and  opened  without  one  reference  to 
God.  God  is  the  Eternal.  All  things  will 
pass  away  ;  no  Exhibition  is  Eternal.  It 
will  last  a  few  mouths,  then  its  riches  will  be 
scattered— the  work  ends.  But  there  are 
Eternal  things — the  things  of  God.  And  in 
these  we — even  we,  the  poor — have  a  share. 
Jesus  Christ  seeks  you  to-night  to  endow 
you  with  Eternal  riches. 

"Ah !  and  wherefore  this  great  Exhibition  ? 
these  fetes  ?  They  celebrate  the  era  of  the 
Eepublic.  And  the  motto  of  the  Republic  is 
Liberie,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  This,  too,  is 
the  motto  of  Christianity.  For  these  things 
repose  yourself  on  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Napoleon  the  Great  is  passed — Napoleon 
the  Third  is  gone — France  is  Eepublic. 
But  I  tell  you  of  a  better  Republic  than  the 
Republic  Francaise — the  Republic  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Him  alone  is  to  be  found  true 
communism — Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite 
for  you,  your  neighbours,  and  men  across 
the  sea — for  all  mankind.  Oh,  Fraternity, 
hope  of  humanitj' — do  you  not  see  ?  No 
more  war,  no  more  strife. 

"  Liberte — yes,  for  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin. 

"  EgaUte — for  in  Him  all  are  the  same  and 
all  are  brethren  in  Christ,  fellow  sons  of  God. 
Brothers,  sisters,  enroll  yourselves  to-night 
in  this  citizenship." 

Then  we  rise  and  we  sing — 

"  II  est  ne,  le  Roi  du  monde, 
Le  Christ,  le  Liberateur." 

and  then  depart. 

The  English  lady  stands  at  the  door  and 
shakes  hands  "v\ath  us  as  we  pass  out, 
enquiring  after  this  one's  sick  child,  and 
that  one's  husband — "had  M'sieu  found 
emplo}'ment  yet  ?  " — and  thankmg  the  old 
lady  of  ninety  for  "  the  charming  canary  she 
had  had  the  goodness  to  give  her." 

So  out  into  the  Boulevard  Voltaire  and 
the  crowd  and  glare  of  gas.  Forty-four 
such  salles  of  the  McAll  Mission,  accommo- 
dating 8,510  persons,  are  scattered  about 
Paris,  and  eighty  more  are  established  in 
the  comitry ;  and  every^'here  the  leaven  is 
working.  The  religion  they  see  here  is 
a  revelation  to  the  French  nation.  As  thei'e 
has   been   a   reaction   from   the   show  and 


gorgeous  display  of  the  Empire  to  Republic- 
anism, so  there  has  been  a  recoil  from  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Romish  Church  to  barren 
iiubelief.  A  felt  need  is  awakened  and  met 
in  these  mission  rooms.  The  only  decorations 
the  visitor  sees  are  a  few  texts  on  the  walls  ; 
the  only  words  heard  are  the  almost  un- 
known, simple,  and  yet  majestic  ones  of 
the  Bible.  A  man  or  woman  who  comes 
once,  generally  does  so  again  and  again. 

The  Parisian  children  too  are  interested. 
Thursday  is  the  weekly  holiday  in  Paris, 
and  on  this  day,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  "  Sunday  "  schools  of  the  mission  are 
so  crowded  that  in  more  than  one  a  kind 
of  "  two  sittings  down "  arrangement  has 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  children  take 
turns  at  coming  in.  As  no  French  children 
would  ever  think  of  "being  sent,"  the 
attendance  is  entirely  voluntary. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  a  kmd  of 
after  meeting  is  held  and  opinions  are 
freely  stated  and  questions  asked.  Fre- 
quently infidels  drop  in,  and  some  of 
them  argue  agamst  the  Bible  and  say  it  is 
not  better  than  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Zola,  and  the  French  workmen  listen  and 
weigh  with  thoughtful  aspects  Avhat  they 
hear.  One  night,  one  of  these  visitors 
stated  that  any  religion  would  give  the 
peace  the  Missioner  had  declared  could  be 
found  in  Chiist  alone.  Then  followed  the 
discussion,  and  when  closely  questioned  as 
to  whether  he  had  any  peace  himself,  the 
objector  said— "A'o.'  that  scepticism  had 
taken  away  all  the  peace  he  ever  had." 
The  preacher  had  no  need  to  say  anything 
more. 

Some  of  the  Salles  have  been  only  too  well 
known,  and  by  the  very  worst  characters. 

The  Salle  Rivoli,  for  instance,  had  been 
for  "nearly  a  hundred  years  a  gay  and  ill- 
reputed  ball  room.  It  was  at  first  used  by 
artists  and  their  models,  then  by  a  still 
worse  class,  and  lately  for  atheistic  and 
revolutionary  gatherings,  often  of  the 
stormiest  character.  It  holds  700  persons, 
and  now  this  notorious  building  resounds 
with  hymns  and  is  fragrant  with  prayer. 

Another  central  salle  is  the  one  in  the  Rue 

du  Temple,  which  used  to  resound  with  the 

declamations  of  the  notorious  Louise  Michel ! 

In  ten  years,  one  hmidred  and  twenty-four 

salles  of  the  McAll  Mission  have  been  opened, 

and  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  hymns, 

the  people  own — 

"Tel  que  je  suis,  pecheur  rebelle, 
Au  nom  du  sang  verse  pour  moi, 
Au  nom  de  ta  voix  qui  m'appelle, 
Jesus,  je  viens  a  Toi." 


HOW  LONG  •? 

'And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  black  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand." — Eev.  vi.  5. 


THE  black  horse,  Care,  goes  forth. 
And  his  face  is  towards  the  North  ; 
O'er  wintry  wilds  and  wastes 
The  mournful  horseman  hastes, 
And  the  moan  of  the  Arctic  Seas 

Is  his. 
For  the  sigh  of  sorrow  and  care 

Is  everywhere. 

The  gaunt  black  horse  of  Avoe 
Through  all  the  Avorld  doth  go  ; 
He  trampeth  the  wide,  wide  earth. 
And  stilleth  the  voice  of  mirth. 
The  South  cannot  bar  its  gates. 

For  he  waits 
To  darken  our  thresholds  fair, 

Ah,  everywhere  ! 


Across  the  ocean's  crest 
He  rides  to  the  East,  and  West  ; 
The  thunder  and  boom  -of  waves 
Is  a  requiem  o'er  myriad  graves. 
The  tramp  of  his  hoofs  we  hear, 

So  near, 
For  the  gaunt  black  horse  of  Care 

Eides  everywhere. 

The  scales  in  the  horseman's  hands 
The  poor  man  understands  ; 
The  measure  of  daily  bread 
For  the  toil  of  hand  and  head  ; 
He  tramps  thro'  the  cottage  homes. 

He  comes — 
And  the  sigh  of  the  poor  is  the  song, 

"  How  long?" 
C.  T,  CARISBROOKJ], 
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CHAPTER  XXII. —MRS.  HALDANE  GIVES 
A  NAME. 

IT  was  the  very  day  after  Mr.  Logan's 
uncomfortable  visit  that  Lesley  received 
a  note  from  the  Misses  Gibson,  announcing 
that  ' '  if  they  did  not  hear  from  her  to  the 
contrary,"  they  should  understand  that  it 
was  quite  convenient  for  Edenhaugh  to 
receive  them  again  as  its  guests. 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  have  been  dull 
enough  all  the  winter  to  find  any  change 
entertaining,"  wrote  Miss  Helen,  "and  we 
won't  put  you  about  a  bit,- — we  will  just  go  to 
our  old  room  and  take  up  our  usual  ways. 
We've  got  an  offer  of  letting  our  house  at  a 
good  advantage  for  a  month  or  two,  and  as 
we  are  wanting  change  besides,  it  seems 
real  providential,  and  if  we  don't  hear  from 
you  by  return,  we  shall  start  at  once." 

Lesley  felt  herself  dismally  inhospitable. 
She  knew  quite  well  that  her  uncle  would  be 
loth  to  refuse  shelter  to  anybody  who  asked 
it  from  him.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
Gibsons.  Ladeed,  until  their  last  visit,  she 
had  liked  them  better  than  he  did.  But 
now  they  had  grown  to  her  like  birds 
of  evil  omen.  Everything  had  gone  wrong 
during  their  previous  visit,  and  nothing 
which  crooked  then  had  straightened  itself 
since.     Lesley  had  noticed  the  part  played 


by  their  names  in  Mr.  Logan's  angry  tirade. 
And  now  they  appeared  again,  and  her 
heart  foreboded  more  evil.  When  vultures 
hover,  what  do  we  know  must  he  beneath 
them  ?  Perhaps  a  maimed  and  dying  lamb. 
But  then  they  did  not  maim  or  wound  it  ? 
Oh,  no, — only  they  Avill  swoop  down  and 
tear  out  its  eyes,  and  make  an  end  of  it  ; 
whereas  if  it  had  encountered  instead  of 
the  vultures,  the  sheep-dog,  he  might  have 
fetched  the  shepherd,  and  all  might  yet  have 
been  well. 

Lesley  knew  too  much  of  the  folk-lore  of 
her  native  land  not  to  know  all  about  the 
"evil  eye"  and  the  "ill  wish."  These 
things  even  floated  before  her  mind  as  she 
stood  with  ]\Iiss  Helen's  letter  in  her  hand. 
But  she  dismissed  them  as  worthy  only 
of  those  fierce  days  of  witch-burning, 
branks,  and  ducking-stools,  in  wdiich  they 
had  arisen.  Lesley's  strict  and  simple  up- 
bringing left  no  alternative  but  to  regard 
such  things  as  Avicked  nonsense.  Mary 
Olrig's  "wider  reading  and  more  poetic 
temperament  might  have  permitted  her  to 
see  the  philosophy  hidden  in  these  childlike 
and  grotesque  beliefs. 

The  Misses  Gibson  had  certainly  planned 
the  conditions  of  their  self-invitation  with 
some  shrewdness  ;  for,  while  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  Lesley  to  maintain  the 
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silence  which  they  agreed  to  accept  as 
consent,  had  she  been  compelled  to  write  in 
the  affirmative  there  would  have  been  a 
chill  on  her  prospective  welcome.  For  while 
Lesley  shrank  from  beint;:  inhospitable,  she 
could  not  have  been  insincere.  And  as  she 
was  one  of  those  whose  words  always  lag  far 
behind  their  feelings,  where  her  feelings 
lagged  her  words  would  have  been  indeed 
halting ! 

So  once  more  the  old  servant  and  the 
roomy  chaise  conveyed  the  two  Edinburgh 
ladies  along  the  road  to  Edenhaugh.  The 
snow  and  frosts  of  the  Scottish  winter  were 
already  passing  into  the  mists  and  rain  and 
east  winds  of  its  far  more  trying  spring. 
The  bare  green  hills  looked  but  bleak  and 
dreary.  There  were  no  children  playing 
around  the  little  cottages,  Avhose  doors  were 
close  shut  to  keep  out  the  damp  and  the 
blast.  Poor  Miss  Bell  felt  the  depressing 
influence  of  her  surroundings. 

"  Wae's  me,  Helen  !  If  I'm  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  smce  we  must  let  our  fiat  because 
you're  always  sae  keen  fyking  efter  siller,  I'd 
rather  we'd  taken  our  '  change  '  i'  the  Canon- 
gate,  or  the  Cowgate  itsel',  than  in  this 
dismal  place !  " 

"  An'  you  professing  to  be  a  poet !  " 
retorted  Miss  Helen,  with  a  lofty  scorn, 
•'And  yet  you'd  rather  see  gaslights  in  the 
street,  and  look  in  at  bonnet-shops  and 
l)ooksellers',  than  gaze  upon  the  hills  and 
streams  that  you're  always  writing  up  as 
•  sae  bonnie.'  The  winter  comes  from 
the  Almighty's  hand  as  much  as  the  summer. 
As  for  the  East  wind,  I  enjoy  it.  It  suits 
me." 

"  Like  to  like ! "  laughed  Miss  Bell. 
■'  As  for  the  whiter  comin'  frae  the  Almighty, 
ye'll  no  say  that  the  men  who  make  the 
gashghts,  and  the  folk  that  keep  the  shops 
are  no  frae  His  hand  too  ?  It's  the  human 
kind  I'm  efter.  I  take  an  interest  i'  my 
ftdlow  creatures  !  The  earth's  na  mair  than 
the  scenery  o'  the  play  !  " 

"  I  must  say  you  use  queer  figures  of 
speech  for  one  who  ought  to  be  a  godly 
v/oman,  and  who  has  never  been  inside  a 
theatre,"  said  her  sister,  severely. 

Miss  Bell  ignored  this  criticism,  and  took 
up  the  attack. 

"  There's  naebody  likes  a  bit  o'  gossip 
l^etter  than  yersel',  Helen,"  she  asserted 
rocldessly.  "  An'  ye  ken  ye're  a  lost 
Avoman  if  there's  nae  puir  creetur  to  be  kept 
in  the  right  path  and  get  a  bit  o'  your  mind." 

Miss  Helen  defended  herself.  "  There 
Tire    always    opportunities    everywhere    for 


doing  one's  duty,"  she  said;  "but  there 
are  most  opportunities  in  quiet  places,  where 
you  know  all  about  everybody  and  can  hear 
every  tiling  that  is  going  on,  and  get  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  as  a  somebody. 
You  may  watch  crowds  of  people  hurrying 
along  a  street,  but  what  are  they  to  you  ? — 
no  more  than  men  as  trees  walking  !  " 

"  I  aye  said  you  felt  leaving  old  Polmoot 
far  more  than  I  did,"  remarked  Miss  Bell, 
complacently. 

"There  were  many  reasons  why  one  felt 
leaving  Polmoot,"  Miss  Helen  admitted. 
But  she  was  imwilling  to  remain  under  any 
imputation  of  anythmg  so  unworthy  as  she 
considered  sentiment  to  be ;  so  she  added : 
"  I'm  not  here  for  the  sake  of  Polmoot — and 
I  don't  say  I  like  the  dale  at  this  season 
(though  you  should  like  it  always,  being 
a  poet  !)  But  Edenhaugh  is  a  kind  house, 
and  our  change  here  will  cost  us  nothing. 
And  somehow  Lesley  Baird  is  always  on  my 
conscience,  for  she's  a  motherless  girl,  and 
Christian  women  owe  a  duty  to  such. 
There  was  something  going  on  at  Edenhaugh 
when  we  were  last  there  which  we  never 
quite  fathomed." 

"  Aye — an'  there's  the  rumble  o'  auld 
stanes  that's  a'  that's  left  o'  the  Haldane's 
house,"  cried  Miss  Bell. 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Helen,  with  a  wag  of 
the  head.  "  I  was  certain  there  was  some 
mystery  there,  and  the  end  of  it  all  confirms 
me !  It's  poor  work  measuring  oneself 
against  one's  betters.  I  suppose  old  Jean 
thought  her  discretion  could  carry  through 
anything.  But  lairds  know  that  it  costs 
them  too  much,  in  purse  and  in  pride,  to 
expect  common  people  to  keep  their  secrets. 
They  find  it  cheaper  and  safer  to  discredit 
them  once  for  all,  as  Jean  has  surely  found 
to  her  cost.  '  One  needs  a  long  spuiie  to 
sup  wi'  the  de'il,'  says  our  old  proverb." 

"  Fie,  Helen,  wad  ye  even  the  lairds  wi' 
the  de'il  ?  "  giggled  Miss  Bell.  "  I  suppose 
auld  Jean  is  still  at  Edenhaugh,  as  Lesley 
wrote  us  at  Christmas." 

"  She'll  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  be  sure 
of  that,"  said  Miss  Helen.  "  Baird  is  just  a 
too-easy  man — he'll  let  her  sorn  upon  him, 
and  send  up  her  bit  of  money  to  that  up-setting 
grand-daughter  in  London,  just  to  spend  on 
finery  and  nonsense.  I'll  try  to  give  him  a 
warning  hint.  A  man  is  always  a  poor 
creature  without  a  woman  to  look  after  his 
interests.  Lesley's  as  good  as  none— and 
I  daresay  she  likes  the  old  woman  in  the 
house  that  she  may  be  the  freer  to  look 
up  old  ballads,  and  copy  them  out  for  the 
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London  market.  1  should  not  be  surprised 
but  she  has  got  that  length  by  this  time." 
The  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  deep 
significance. 

Miss  Bell  was  absorbed  in  some  private 
train  of  thought.  "  Wasn't  that  a  queer 
thing — the  envelope  without  a  letter  inside 
which  Lesley  got  that  Sunday  morning," 
she  observed. 

"  Pshaw !  "  sneered  Miss  Helen — "a  care- 
less draper's  clerk,  who  omitted  to  enclose  his 
master's  circular.  There  must  be  lots  of 
mistakes  of  that  kind.  You  can't  expect 
people  to  take  too  much  troiible  over  what 
isn't  exactly  their  own  interest." 

"  It's  likely  been  something  o'  that  kind,' 
assented  the  complaisant  Bell.     "  But  still 
it  was  what  they  ca'  suggestive.     I've  often 
thought  it  might  be  worked  up  into  a  story. 
Ye  could  turn  it  into  anything." 

"It's  a  pity  people  are  not  so  ready  to 
buy  your  stories  as  you  are  to  write  them, 
Bell,"  said  her  affectionate  sister.  "  For 
then  you'd  turn  your  whole  life  into  a  perfect 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground." 

When  the  sisters  saw  Lesley,  tlie  subtle 
change  which  had  passed  over  her  did  not 
escape  their  observant  eyes.  They  asked 
her  what  she  had  been  doing  with  herself — 
Miss  Helen  slily  adding  that  hunting  up  old 
ballads  must  be  very  hard  work,  if  it  aged 
one  so  soon.  They  inquired  how  Jamie 
Logan  was  getting  on,  contrived  to  elicit  all 
about  his  drawing  lessons,  and  put  construc- 
tions of  their  own  on  Lesley's  manifest 
reticence.  And  what  about  Mr.  Robert 
Bethune—  was  he  quite  well  ? — did  he  still 
like  London  ?  What !  Lesley  did  not  know  ? 
(The  sisters  exchanged  glances.)  Then  how 
long  was  it  since  she  had  seen  Miss  Bethune  ? 
Not  since  their  last  visit.  Dear  me  !  had 
Miss  Lucy  never  returned  that  call  ?  Yes, 
very  speedily,  but  Lesley  was  not  at  home. 
And  had  not  she  been  back  again  to  The 
Towers  ?  No.  Was  not  that  very  neghgent 
of  her  ?  No  ;  it  was  not  negligence — and 
here  Lesley  spoke  out,  with  the  almost  rash 
determination  and  candour  which  shrinking 
and  reserved  natures  sometimes  suddenly 
show  : 

"  It  was  -not  negligence.  But  uncle  felt 
that  the  laird  and  Miss  Lucy  had  acted 
very  arbitrarily  and  inconsiderately  in  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Haldane's  cottage.  And  he 
says  that  as  the  position  is  one  which  gives 
us  no  opportimity  to  speak  our  feelings, 
we  must  show  them  by  our  actions.  He 
says  it  would  not  be  honest  to  do  otherwise. 
He   did  not  go  to  the  tenants'  New  Year 


feast  at  The  Towers,  though  he  sent  rather 
more  than  his  usual  gift  for  the  occasion." 

"Oh,  you  may  be  sure  Bethune  had  reasons 
— and  good  reasons — for  all  he  did,  and  your 
uncle  has  done  quite  enough,  and  too  much, 
by  taking  in  old  Jean,"  observed  Miss  Helen. 
"  It  might  not  have  been  wise  for  some  to 
go  so  far  ;  but  Mr.  Baird  would  not  have 
done  it  if  he  had  not  loiown  he  was  too 
good  a  tenant  for  Bethime  to  care  to  meddle 
with,  however  angry  he  might  feel." 

"  My  uncle  would  do  what  he  thought 
right  if  it  cost  him  everything,"  rejoined 
Lesley,  firing  up. 

"Aye — that's  aye  the  way  with  a'  folk," 
said  Miss  Bell,  easily.  "  Only  aught  that 
costs  ow're  muckle,  they  canna  see  to  be 
right." 

"  We're  just  talking  about  you,  Mr. 
Baird,"  said  Miss  Helen,  as  her  host  entered 
the  room.  He  had  met  them  on  their 
arrival,  and  so  the  civilities  of  greeting  had 
been  already  gone  through.  "  I  thought 
you  were  one  of  those  who  are  always  going 
in  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  basis 
of  our  Christianity  ;  but  I  find  you  are  as 
inconsistent  as  other  people." 

"  I  fear  none  of  us  will  ever  overtake  our 
ideals,  because  they  move  on  with  us,  and 
quicken  their  pace  with  ours!"  answered 
Mr.  Baird.  "All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  our 
faces  steadily  towards  them,  and  to  set  our 
best  foot  foremost!  And  what  am  I  doing 
wrong.  Miss  Helen  ?  It's  your  friendly 
Christian  duty  to  tell  me." 

"  That's  a  duty  which  sets  Helen  richt 
well,"  whispered  Miss  Bell  aside  to  Lesley. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  believed  in  taking 
things  quietly — not  returning  evil  for  evil, 
but  turning  the  left  cheek  to  him  who  smites 
the  right,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

"  So  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Baird,  liis  sweet, 
mysterious  smile  playing  about  his  lips. 
"  But  who  has  been  smiting  my  cheek  of 
late?  I  have  not  felt  the  blow.  So  if  I 
have  smitten  another,  it  has  been  by  accident, 
and  not  in  retaliation." 

"  Are  you  not  setting  yourself  up  to  judge 
the  action  of  your  own  laird?"  asked  Miss 
Helen,  "  and  then  showing  malice  towards 
him  by  withholding  poor  Lesley  from  a  httle 
pleasant  social  intercourse  with  The  Towers. 
That's  what  she  has  been  telling  us." 

"  Lesley  has  been  telling  you  that  we  both 
feel  no  desire  to  call  at  The  Towers,"  corrected 
Mr.  Baird,  with  his  gentle  precision.  "  I 
have  not  judged  the  laird.  My  feeling  is 
based  on  his  actions  and  words  as  they 
stand.     I  have  drawn  no  inferences.     I  see 
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nothing  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  would  lead  us 
to  kiss  the  face  of  him  who  vas  smiting — 
not  ourselves,  but  others— on  their  cheeks. 
If  we  love  him,  if  we  have  any  feeling 
towards  him  except  that  sort  of  conciliation 
which  springs  from  self-interest,  our  desire 
would  be  to  lead  him  to  question  his  ways 
by  showing  him  that  we  dilier  from  him,  1 
believe  that  in  many  such  cases  conviction 
is  more  quickly  wrought  by  silent  action 
than  by  any  number  of  words.  And  I  have 
had  no  opportmiity  for  any  words.  My 
right  to  speak  such  could  well  be  questioned. 
My  right  to  choose  my  own  intimates  is 
vuaquestionable.  I  remain  ready  to  do  the 
laii'd  or  his  family  any  service  he  may  claim, 
or  that  I  can  see  they  need." 

"  He  would  certainly  like  you  to  show 
him  proper  respect,"  persisted  Miss  Helen. 
"  The  Bethunes  don't  care  to  ■s'isit  many  of 
their  tenants,  so  one  needn't  sm&  at  them. 
Was  Miss  Lucy's  call  paid  after  old  Jean 
came  to  stay  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lesley,  seeking  safety  in 
monosyllables. 

"  That  showed  she  bore  no  malice,  when 
she  might  well  have  been  offended,"  returned 
Miss  Helen. 

"  Why  should  she  be  offended  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Baird.  "  To  feel  that  she  has  any 
right  of  offence  because  her  father's  evicted 
tenant,  Mrs.  Haldane,  is  visiting  at  Eden- 
haugh,  is  to  imply  that  the  laird's  harsh 
procedure  was  meant  to  do  no  less  than 
drive  the  old  lady  from  her  native  glen." 

"  Well,  one  can  see  he  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  wanting  her  out  of  the 
neighbom'hood — there's  no  mistake  about 
that,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

"This  is  'judging'  the  laird,"  observed 
Mr.  Baird,  mildly.  "At  least,  I  think  so — 
though  perhaps  I  am  'judging'  you  in 
thinking  so." 

"  What  harm  could  it  do  to  keep  on  good 
social  terms  vdth.  the  Bethunes?"  asked  the 
lady  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  as  of  one  reason- 
ing with  the  unreasonable. 

"Perhaps  you  and  I  might  differ  as  to 
what  are  good  social  terms,"  said  Mr.  Baird. 
"  As  for  the  harm  '  calling  '  would  do,  it 
would  cei'tainly  harm  me.  It  would  blemish 
my  ovm  sincerity  and  manliness.  The  more 
strongly  one  feels,  as  I  feel  every  day,  that 
all  really  good  offices  of  neighbourhood  and 
charity  must  be  rendered,  according  to  our 
best  lights,  to  both  good  and  evil,  both 
friend  and  foe,  then  the  more  one  also  feels 
that  one  must  keep  a  place  for  those  duties 


which  are  no  duties  at  all  unless  they  are 
also  joys — tilings  which  should  not  be  done 
unless  we  do  them  for  sheer  deliglit." 

"  But  the  laird  must  feel  hurt,"  said  Miss 
Helen.  "  So  you  are  simply  sparing  your- 
self by  paining  him." 

"Why  should  he  feel  hurt?"  asked  Mr. 
Baird.  "  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
think  he  has  regard  for  me  as  a  man,  apart 
from  a  tenant.  He  is  my  superior  in  place 
and  in  material  possessions " 

"  I  doubt  that,"  interrupted  ^liss  Bell  in 
an  undertone ;  "  if  ye  count  off  frae  his 
income  the  interest  he  pays  on  his 
mortgages." 

"  In  material  possessions,"  reiterated  Mr. 
Baird,  unheeding.  ■"  Whatever  external 
disadvantage  could  attend  our  falling  back 
upon  our  true  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  must  be  on  my  side.  If  he  has  any 
other  feeling,  he,  as  superior,  can  easily  come 
to  me,  and  say,  '  Baird,  wo  are  not  as  good 
friends  as  we  used  to  be.  Why  is  it  ?  ' 
Then  I  would  have  my  right  to  speak,  and 
I  would  explain." 

"About  such  matters,  connected  with 
ever  varying  circumstances,"  Mr.  Baird 
continued,  speaking  perhaps  more  to  himself 
and  to  Lesley  than  to  his  visitors,  "  I  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  strive  to  act  to- 
wards what  we  feel  to  be  right,  to  be  the  Will 
of  God,  exactly  as  we  feel  we  should  like  to 
have  acted  towards  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who 
was  that  W'ill  Incarnate,  had  we  lived  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  One  feels  that,  if  Judas' 
conscience  had  not  driven  him  straight  out 
of  the  world,  the  disciples  could,  for  the 
Master's  own  sake,  have  visited  him  when 
in  sickness,  or  set  him  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  honest  livehhood,  if  in  need,  or  spoken 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement, 
had  he  poured  forth  his  woe  of  remorse 
before  them.  But  one  cannot  fancy  them 
going  to  dine  with  him,  admiring  the  plate 
bought  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
avoiding  all  painful  topics,  and  suppressing 
any  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  in  case  it 
should  be  alarming  to  their  host." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Baird,  I  consider  you  are 
letting  your  imagination  become  quite 
blasphemous !  "  cried  Miss  Helen,  holding 
up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  repudiation. 
But  at  this  point  the  conversation  was 
checked  by  the  entrance  of  the  maid  with 
the  tea  service. 

"  Eh,  Lesley,  are  you  expecting  a  visitor? 
Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bell,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Lesley  looked   up   from  her  needlework. 
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"  No,  Miss  Bell,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  expecting 
nobody.    What  made  you  think  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Then  the  girl  has  put  down  an  extra 
cup — there  are  live,  and  we  are  only  four," 
explamed  Miss  Bell. 

**  Oh,  that  is  Mrs.  Haldane's  cup,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Baird — "  that  is  where  she 
sits,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  hospitable  looking 
old  chair  at  the  corner  of  the  table  nearest 
the  fire.  "That's  her  own  chair;  I 
wonder  you  did  not  notice  the  addition  to 
our  furniture,"  he  added. 

"  What !  do  you  have  the  old  body  in  the 
parlour  to  her  meals  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Helen.  "  I  should  think  it  Avould  set  her 
better  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  people  are 
always  happiest  in  their  proper  places." 

"  Mrs.  Haldane  takes  her  dinner  in  the 
kitchen,"  returned  Mr.  Baird,  patiently  ; 
"  she  has  been  too  long  accustomed  to  get 
that  meal,  hot  and  savoury,  straight  from 
the  pot  to  the  plate,  to  take  very  kindly  to 
our  chillmg  '  servmgs  up.'  But  she  always 
comes  in  here  to  her  tea.  An  old  lady  in 
the  chimney-corner  is  a  kindly  sight  to  me. 
My  mother  would  have  been  about  Mrs. 
Haldane's  age  if  God  had  spared  her  so 
long  from  His  greater  glory." 

"  I  should  think  that  might  rather  make 
you  dislike  seeing  old  Jean  there,  since  she 
is  not  your  o'wn  mother,  but  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  indeed,"  said  Miss  Helen, 
"  But  it  all  comes  of  the  fanciful  w^ay  of 
thought  you  let  yourself  get  into,  Mr.  Baird. 
It  is  always  unsettling — first  to  one's 
devout  religious  views,  and  next  to  one's 
regard  and  reverence  for  the  ties  of  blood. 
I've  always  noticed  it !  " 

"  Take  care,  Lesley,"  laughed  Miss  Bell, 
"  your  uncle  will  be  disinheriting  you 
next !  " 

Neither  Lesley  nor  her  uncle  protested, 
save  that  Mr.  Baird  said :  "Lesley  will  be 
always  worth  her  weight  in  gold  to  some- 
body, whatever  I  may  choose  to  do.  But, 
Miss  Helen,"  he  went  on,  "  you  really  help 
me  to  understand  the  annoyance  and 
irritation  Jesus  Christ  must  have  given  to  the 
genteel  people  in  Jerusalem.  What  was  the 
use  of  their  showing  civilities  to  Him,  w^ien 
He  insisted  that  any  kindness  exercised 
towards  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  stranger 
or  the  prisoner,  pleased  Him  quite  as  Avell  ? 
I  can  better  understand,  too,  how  the  women 
fluttered  with  indignation  when  He  turned 
aside  their  compliments  to  His  mother  by 
saying  that  the  true  blessedness  of  life  lay 
rather  with  the  knowing  and  following  of 
His  Heavenly  Father's  Will,  and  Avhen  He 


checked  their  interfering  civilities  by  telling 
them  that  the  only  true  relationship  of 
human  beings  was  founded  on  the  same 
bond.  I  have  no  doubt  those  women 
'  pitied  '  His  mother  ]\lary,  and  said  galling 
things  to  her.  I  w^onder  if  they  ruffled  her, 
or  made  her  doubt  Him  ?  I  don't  think  so. 
He  would  have  given  her  no  cause  for  doubt, 
and  I  think  she  always  understood  Him, 
and  knew  almost  as  well  as  He  did  that  no 
love  is  safe  unless  it  be  enclosed  in  the  one 
Great  Love.  I  don't  think  we  have  even 
half  entered  into  the  goodness  of  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  or  grasped  a  tithe  of  the  lessons 
of  her  hfe." 

Miss  Helen  almost  shrieked  "  What !  Are 
you  turning  towards  Papacy  next?"  she 
cried.  "  Yes,  I've  heard  that  is  often  the 
last  refuge  of  restless  minds,  who  question 
everything  so  much,  that  at  last,  when  they 
are  worn  out,  they  swallow  everything 
whole — saints'  liquifying  blood,  winking 
virgins,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mummery." 

Mr.  Baird  said  not  a  word  in  answer  to 
this  charitable  and  exhaustive  summary  of 
the  Komish  creed.  Perhaps  he  sheltered 
his  silence  under  the  little  diversion  created 
by  Mrs.  Haldane's  entrance. 

Miss  Bell  showed  herself  genial  to  the  old 
dame.  Miss  Helen  maintained  a  remote 
and  stately  manner.  Neither  affected  old 
Jean  Haldane  in  the  least.  There  Avere 
depths  of  truth  and  tenderness  in  her  nature, 
but  they  were  hidden  beneath  a  reserve  as 
cold  and  solid  as  granite  itself,  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  every  line  of  her  stern 
old  face,  and  especially  in  the  mouth, 
whose  firm  closeness  had,  with  advancing 
years,  surrounded  itself  with  a  fine  network 
of  delicate  wrinkles.  Dear  old  Alison  Brown, 
perhaps  the  only  woman  who  had  ever 
penetrated  the  crust  of  Jean  Haldane,  had 
been  won't  to  say  :  "  She  isna  hard — na,  na. 
Only  there's  a  deal  o'  the  auld  Adam  in 
Jean, — an'  that's  what  she  has  to  keep  in 
wi'  a  hard  grip.  Yet  Avhere  there's  a  deal 
o'  the  auld  Adam,  there's  but  the  mair  to  be 
turned  into  the  new  Adam,  ye  ken."  But 
then  Jean  Haldane's  own  verdict  on  Alison 
Brown  had  always  been,  "  She'd  see  some 
gude  in  Sawtan  himsel',  and  weel  she  may, 
for  he's  no  done  her  muckle  harm," — the 
last  clause  delivered  with  an  emphasis 
signifying  that  the  power  of  evil  had  not  let 
certain  others  oft'  so  easily  ! 

"  Weel,  Jean,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  I  should 
think  the  change  ye've  made  is  a'  for  the 
better.  Y^'e've  had  nae  '  ghaists  '  visitin'  ye 
at  Edenhaugh,  I  reckon  ?     Wae's  me  !  it  was 
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a  bauld  thing  for  twa  lane  women  to  talc'  in 
sic  a  stranger  !  Ye  and  your  gran'-dochter 
might  baith  ha'  been  murdered  i'  vour 
beds." 

"  What  charitable  deed  is  this,  that's 
coming  to  light,  Mrs.  llaldaue  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Baird. 

5Iiss  Bell  answered  for  her  :  "  Why,  ye 
mind  the  ghaist  that  gied  us  a'  sic  a  scunner 
when  we  were  here  at  hairst '?  W'eel,  do  you 
no  ken  he  was  just  a  tramp — no  more,  no 
less — that  Jean  harboured  \i\)  in  her  place 
on  the  hill  ?  Hae  na  ye  tauld  them,  Jean  ? 
Ye've  been  gey  secret  owre  it !  " 

"  When  did  ye  hear  it  yersel'.  Miss  Bell  ?  " 
asked  the  old  dame,  calmly. 

"  Why,  ye  tauld  me  yersel' — on  the  day  o' 
Alison's  fimeral,  I  mind  it  was, — for  that 
was  the  only  time  I  was  in  your  house 
last  visit,"  explamed  Miss  Bell, 

"  Weel,  Miss  Lesley  was  Avith  you,  I 
mind,"  returned  the  old  lady  ;  "so  gin  I 
tauld  j-ou,  I  tauld  her." 

"  I  never  heard  anything  about  it,"  said 
Lesley.  "  but  I  was  outside  much  of  the 
time,  watching  for  the  funeral." 

"Aye,  aye,  dearie,"  assented  Mrs.  Haldane. 
"  It  was  strange  ye  didna  speyk  o't  to  her  on 
the  way  hame,  ]\Iiss  Bell,  seein'  ye  had  been 
sae  scunnert  at  the  ghaist." 

Thus  the  astute  old  Scotchwoman  turned 
the  tables  on  the  question  of  mysterious 
silence.  And  Miss  Bell,  taken  aback, 
flomidered. 

"  We  were  in  a  gran'  hurry,  ye  ken," 
she  said.  "  For  I  mind  we  had  to  go  to  The 
Towers  in  the  afternoon." 

"Like  enough  ye  tauld  the  story  there," 
responded  Mrs.  Haldane,  with  an  unmoved 
coimtenance. 

"  I  went  ■uith  you  to  The  Towers  too, 
Miss  Bell,"  said  Lesley  ;  "  but  I  never  heard 
a  word  about  it  till  to-day," — she  paused 
suddenly,  remembering  that  at  The  Towers 
also  she  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  apart 
from  the  Misses  Gibson. 

"  What  should  make  you  think  we  told 
the  story  at  The  Towers,  Jean  ? "  asked 
Miss  Helen,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
a  reflective  silence  during  this  little  interlude. 

"  Wasna  it  natural,  seein'  the  ghaist  had 
been  the  talk  o'  the  glen  ?  "  answered  Mrs. 
Haldane.  "  What  for  should  you  wonder  at 
my  thinking  ye  tauld  it  ?  Clashes  aye  rin 
to  the  laird's  house.  There  is  na  mucklc 
to  tell, — a  puir  laddie,  glad  o'  a  bit  kind 
shelter  ;  it's  no  imcommon  case." 

"But  ye  said  he  went  away  ungrateful 
like,  Jean,"  urged  Miss  Bell.. 
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"Na,"  said  the  old  lady.  "He  went 
wi'out  a  word." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  since  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Helen,  quietly.  She  was  busy 
while  she  spoke,  pecking  over  the  sugar  fur 
an  appropriate  lump. 

Mrs.  Haldane  looked  full  at  her,  as  she 
answered  briefly,  "  Aye." 

"  Eh  !  this  is  intcrestin',"  cried  Miss  Bell. 
"  I  hope  he'll  mak'  his  fortune  and  send  ye 
a  hundcr'  pounds !  ^^■llen  did  ye  hear  o' 
him?     And  what  is't  ?  " 

"  I  heard  o'  him  in  my  last  letter  from  my 
gran'-dochter,"  said  Mrs.  Haldane. 

"  What !  they  managed  not  to  lose  sight 
of  each  other,  whatever  you  did,  did  they  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Helen. 

"Young  folk  will  be  young  folk,"  whispered 
]\Iiss  Bell—"  though,  what  wi'  Helen,  I 
never  got  a  chance  mysel'." 

"  We  mauna  judge  a'  by  oorsels,  Miss 
Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Haldane  in  her  accus- 
tomed impassive  manner.  "  The  young  lad 
has  been  the  visitor  a'  along  o'  a  lady  who's 
livin'  i'  the  same  house  wi'  Mary ;  but  Tilary 
never  saw  or  heard  o'  him  till  the  lady 
chanced  to  mak'  friends  wi'  her,  and  invited 
her  into  her  rooms." 

"  I  hope  they're  respectable  people,"  said 
Miss  Helen.  "  A  young  girl  of  no  family 
standmg  cannot  be  too  particular  about  her 
connections.  Wliat  is  the  young  man  doing 
now?" 

"  He's  in  some  good  employment," 
answered  Mrs.  Haldane. 

"  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  be  so  badly 
off  as  to  be  wandering  homeless  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  mused  Miss  Helen.  "  He 
cannot  have  friends  who  care  much  for  him. 
And  that  looks  bad." 

"Whisht!  Miss  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Baird. 
"  You  call  yourself  by  the  name  of  One  who 
had  no  place  wherein  to  lay  His  head  !  " 

Miss  Helen  tossed  hers.  "  There  you  go 
again,  Mr.  Baird,"  she  said,  "  giving  reins 
to  your  imagination.  The  Edenlaw  isn't 
the  Holy  Land.  There  were  prophets  and 
pilgrims  in  those  days.  And  He  was 
suifcring  for  the  sins  of  others." 

"  That  may  be  done,  in  a  small  way,  even 
yet,"  said  Mr.  Baird,  "  and  it  is  sometimes 
done  unconsciously." 

Lesley  had  said  nothing.  She  was  carry- 
ing this  new  light  through  the  chambers  of 
her  memory,  and  casting  it  upon  all  the 
details  of  the  ploughman's  story  of  that 
ghostly  "  double  "  of  Kab  Bethune  which  lie 
believed  had  visited  him  at  the  Trysting 
Stone. 
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"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Miss  Bell ;  "  it's  like 
a  romance — aud  gin  it  ends  riclitly,  he'll 
marry  Mary  and  tak'  her  off  to  a  gran'  house, 
and  ha'  her  j-.resented  at  Coort.  And  a'  for 
a  bed  in  a  barn !  Stranger  things  have 
happened  !  " 

"  No,  no.  Bell,"  corrected  Miss  Helen. 
"  Those  we  help  in  their  dark  days  don't  care 
about  having  much  to  do  with  us  when  the 
sun  shmes.  They  want  to  forget  the  dark 
days  and  us  along  with  them.  And  when 
they  get  any  power  to  help  old  friends,  they 
only  think  the  old  friends  foresaw  that  power 
and  fished  for  it — and  maybe  they  did." 

"  I   mind   you  said  you  didna    ken    his 
name,  Jean,"  remarked  Miss  Bell ;  "  but  ye 
maun  ken  it  noo  ?     Your  gran'-dochter  canna  j 
write  about  him  wi'out  one.     There's  nae 
reason  to  mak  a  secret  o't." 

"Let  Mrs.  Haldane  keep  it  secret  if  she 
likes,"  said  Miss  Helen,  with  a  tone  implying 
that  all  secrets  were  open  to  her,  and  she 
foimd  them  quite  indifferent. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  Mrs. 
Haldane  spoke,  slowly  and  coldly  as  does 
one  whose  words  may  be  few,  because  the 
audience  can  fill  in  worlds  between  them. 
"  Mar}'  says  they  call  him  Lewis  Crawford." 

And  a  dead  silence  fell  on  the  httle  group. 
There  was  not  one  there  who  did  not  see  a 
significance  in  the  name. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.— A  BIT  OUT  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

The  Misses  Gibson  protracted  this  visit  to 
Edenhaugh  to  a  most  unusual  extent.  They 
did  not  exactly  prey  on  Mr.  Baird's  hospitality, 
for  they  went  to  visit  at  other  houses  withm 
a  radi-us  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  at  each  of 
which  they  stayed  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight. 
But  they  kept  their  "big  boxes"  at  Eden- 
haugh, and  returned  there  between  each 
visit,  to  remodel  their  toilets  and  readjust 
the  contents  of  their  portmanteaus. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  this  state 
of  things  favoured  a  fiine  circulation  of  gossip, 
which  the  ladies  adapted,  like  their  gowns, 
to  Avhat  was  likely  to  receive  favour  or  make 
an  impression  in  each  particular  case.  It 
was  not  that  they  always  imparted  "  news." 
Miss  Helen  herself  seldom  did  that ;  but 
she  loiew  how  to  put  a  significant  question, 
how  to  make  silence  eloquent,  and  how  to 
deliver  an  opinion  with  a  dogmatism 
which  assumed  its  basis  on  some  fact  held 
in  reserve.  We  say  "  she  knew  how ;  "  but 
how  far  did  Miss  Helen  know  what  she  did  ? 
The  words  which  are  most  our  own  are  the 


unconscious  growth  of  our  thoughts.  And 
how  many  of  us  Imow  our  own  thoughts  ? — 
how  many  of  us  Imow  ourselves  ?  And  how 
few  of  us  even  know  our  own  ignorance  on 
the  pomt ! 

As  for  Lesley,  her  days  went  on  as  they 
had  before — not  enlivened,  but  somewhat 
irritated,  by  the  sense  of  ever  impending 
antagonistic  presence.  Little  Jamie  Logan 
came  and  went  as  usual.  School  was  rapidly 
changmg  him  from  a  child  mto  a  boy.  His 
powers  of  expression,  both  of  reason  and 
emotion,  were  opening  up.  Lesley  was  made 
the  recipient  of  bewilderments  and  con- 
fidences which  often  made  her  heart  sore. 
She  would  have  escaped  them  if  she  could  ; 
but  how  could  she  rightly  do  so  when  a 
true  friend  was  exactly  what  this  lad  needed, 
who  had  a  selfish  sot  for  a  father,  and  whose 
life  was  otherwise  surrounded  by  complaisant 
servility,  ready  to  yield  every  indulgence 
which  might  be  worked  towards  its  own 
interest  ?  It  Avas  no  longer  a  mere  question 
of  womanly  kindness  to  a  motherless  child  : 
it  was  grooving  a  question  of  Christian  love 
to  an  unloved  and  neglected  soul.  And 
what  a  question  Lesley  fomid  it  !  Would 
she  inculcate  any  good  habit '?  Then  she 
could  always  see  in  Jamie's  eyes  the  ex- 
pression which  once  rose  to  his  lips — 
"  Father  ought  to  hear."  Did  she  require 
to  reprove  him  for  any  mode  of  thought  or 
speech,  she  was  met  by  the  excuse,  "  I've 
heard  father  speak  so."  Such  difficulties 
sometimes  drove  her  back  to  pleading  from 
her  own  personal  wishes,  rather  than  from 
absolute  right — and  then  she  fancied  that 
Jamie  saw  her  perplexity,  and  began  to  try 
to  spare  it.  Oh,  those  are  in  a  sore  strait  who 
have  to  lead  children  to  God  whose  parents 
are  pulling  in  an  opposite  direction  ! 

Almost  the  only  imshadowed  pleasure  in 
Lesley's  life  at  this  time  was  the  coming  of 
Mary  Olrig's  letters.  Mary  had  folloAved  up 
her  letter  to  her  grandmother  by  another  to 
Lesley,  telling  the  whole  story  of  Lewis 
Crawford,  in  so  far  as  it  had  touched  her 
own  life. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  you  before," 
she  wrote  ;  ' '  but  when  incidents  or  troubles 
of  other  people's  lives  come  to  one's 
Imowledge  by  accident,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
them  to  keep  silent  till  we  feel  sure  they 
would  not  mind  our  speaking." 

And  then  she  went  on  to  say  that  now  she 
should  tell  Mary  another  secret — one  of  her 
very  own.  She  had  actually  left  the  telegraph 
office.  She  found  that  the  kind  of  work,  and 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  the  number  of  people 
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concerned,  were  making  her  quite  ill,  so  that 
she  had  had  to  ask  leave  of  absence  ;  and 
then  she  got  work  at  home,  copying,  by 
which  she  found  she  could  easily  earn  as 
much  as  her  salary,  and  accordingly  gave 
up  her  appointment.  This  work  was  not  so 
regular — no,  neither  in  money  nor  in  hours. 
She  often  had  to  work  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  stretch,  except  for  meals.  Once  she 
had  written  for  a  night,  a  day,  a  second 
night,  and  a  second  day,  without  ever  taking 
oft"  her  clothes,  or  getting  more  than  one 
hour's  sleep.  But  a  spell  of  that  sort  meant 
a  fair  sum  of  money,  and  was  generally 
followed  by  a  lull.  And  she  could  do  this  work 
in  her  own  room,  and  m  perfect  quietness. 
If  one  did  have  to  sit  up  late  sometimes, 
it  was  better  to  do  so  working  peacefully,  and 
in  pure  air,  than  dancing  amid  heat  and 
excitement  hke  a  society  young  lady.  Often 
she  had  two  or  three  days  of  leisure  (and 
here  came  the  great  secret),  and  she  enjoyed 
these,  because  she  was  doing  a  great  deal  of 
reading  of  a  steady,  systematic  kind,  and 
had  a  dream  that  some  day  she  might  have 
something  to  write  about  which  other  people, 
such  as  young  folks  and  working  women, 
might  care  to  read. 

The  news  quite  took  Lesley's  breath  away. 
Had  she  been  a  little  more  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  human  nature,  she  would  have 
guessed  that  Mary's  soul  had  already  mounted 
to  higher  aspirations  ere  she  gave  this  con- 
fidence. Our  highest  hope  or  our  deepest 
longing  we  never  willingly  name,  though  they 
may  be  ■«Timg  from  us,  sometimes,  in  despair 
and  agony,  when  we  think  they  are  for  ever 
fruitless.  Even  our  nearest  and  dearest 
never  knows  quite  all  that  God  knows. 

Lesley  certainly  had  all  the  joy  of  Mary's 

hope,  without  Mary's  self-mistrust  and  fear 

and    consciousness    of   the    possibilities   of 

adverse  circumstance.     Cynics  have  told  us 

often   enough   that  it   is  very  easy  to  bear 

other  people's  sorrows.     But  we  often  forget 

that  if  we  can,  in  all  sincerity,  enter  into 

j  other  people's  joys,  we  find  ourselves  in  "  a 

larger  room  "  than  they  themselves  enjoy. 

Who  can  quite  believe   in  his  own  future 

success '?     Who  doubts  that  of  his  friend  ? 

;  "Who  does  not  rush  to  bind  the  laurel  crown 

I  on  the  dear  victor's  head  ?    Who  that  wears 

that  garland  does  not  know  that  it  has  its 

I  own  discomforts  ? 

It  is  true  that  Lesley  was  human.     She 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  the  differences 

it  would  have  made  in  her  life  if  this  gift, 

[■with  all  its  hope,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her- 

Iself.     But  it  was  not  Maiy's  having  it  which 


took  it  from  her.  Rather,  without  Mary's 
having  it  such  a  beautiful  and  marvellous 
thing  would  never  have  come  so  near  her. 
While  Mary  was  wondering  where  she  would 
see  her  first  attempt  printed — and  paid  for — 
Lesley's  imagination  had  got  the  whole 
thing  accomplislied.  This  would  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  poor  Bell  Gibson's 
scribbling.  Bell's  inclination  to  truckle  for 
profit,  and  to  touch  up  and  manipulate  truth 
to  suit  truism,  had  somewhat  destroyed  the 
lustre  of  authorship  in  Lesley's  honest  eyes. 
This  new  hope  restored  it.  Of  course,  j\l.ary 
would  write  books,  many  books,  stories, 
sketches,  verses,  all  sorts  of  magical  tilings. 
Sometimes  one  might  be  able  to  tell  her 
some  interesting  bit  of  human  life,  especially 
the  ways  and  words  of  some  of  those  good 
folks  that  the  world  hears  too  little  about. 
'^She  hoped  Mary  would  remember  poor  old 
Alison.)  It  was  like  a  fairy  dream  to  have  a. 
friend  who  could  fix  for  ever  the  fleeting 
scenes  and  interests  about  one,  who  could 
work  out  the  questions  which  puzzled  one, 
and  of  whom  one  could  still  ask  moro 
questions  if  her  solutions  did  not  satisfy 
one — a  friend  whose  books  one  could  keep 
though  she  herself  went  across  the  world, — 
ah,  a  friend  who  would  leave  her  books 
behind  even  when  she  went  out  of  tha 
world. 

During  one  of  the  earlier  spells  of  their 
Edenhaugh  visit,  the  ladies  had  made  an 
attempt  to  see  the  laird  and  his  daughter. 
Certainly  Bethune  and  Miss  Lucy  had  never 
shown  any  cordiality  towards  them.  But 
not  even  the  secret  consciousness  of  this 
chill  could  breed  a  loyalty  towards  the 
present  position  taken  up  by  their  kind 
host  at  Edenhaugh. 

"  We'll  just  say  we're  going  to  The  Towers, 
Bell,"  said  Miss  Helen,  "  and  if  Baird  does 
not  offer  us  the  chaise,  why,  we'll  walk." 

"  Wae's  me,  Helen,"  Miss  Bell  had 
rejoined.  "  It's  a  Aveario,  wearie,  wandering 
way ;  and  it  looks  hKt  an  e'en  dreedfu' 
do^wiipour  o'  rain." 

•'  What  we  mean  to  do  we  should  not 
drop  because  it  costs  a  little  trouble,"  said 
her  sententious  sister.  "  And  as  for  the 
rain,  well, — it's  not  a  very  fine  afternoon, 
but  if  it  keeps  like  this  it  will  do.  We 
shall  be  the  more  sure  to  catch  the  family  at 
home.  And  if  the  weather  changes  for  the 
worse,  the  more  likely  that  Miss  Lucy  Avill 
see  us  driven  back  somehow." 

"  Ye  may  weel  say  '  somehow,'  Helen," 
retiu-ned  Bell ;  "for  there's  no  a  wale  o' 
coaches  or  horses  in  the  Bethune  stables. 
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Eut  gin  Ave  maun  gang,  we  maun  gang,  I 
ken  fine,  when  ye've  set  your  heart  on't." 

On  that  occasion,  however,  the  ladies  had 
found  themselves  out  of  every  one  of  their 
reckonings.  The  moment  they  mentioned 
their  intended  visit  to  Bethune,  Mr.  Baird 
ordered  the  chaise  to  be  got  in  readiness, 
and  Lesley  busied  herself  in  collectmg  every 
pillow  and  wrap  which  might  make  an  open 
drive  more  tolerable  on  a  bleak  afternoon. 
The  prompt  and  friendly  acquiescence  did  not 
seem  to  improve  Miss  Helen's  temper,  and 
during  that  journey  poor  Miss  Bell  found  the 
atmosphere  decidedly  easterly ! 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  they  got  a  most 
unlooked  for  disappointment.  The  family 
were  not  at  home, — the  family  Avere  not  at 
The  Towers  at  all ;  they  had  gone  South, 
quite  unexpectedly,  only  the  day  before. 

"  No  bad  news  from  Mr.  Eab,  I  hope,"  said 
Miss  Helen  in  her  most  gracious  manner. 

The  stiff  old  retainer's  hard  face  broke 
into  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Na,  na  ;  na  bad  news  frae  Mr.  Eab." 

"  They  will  be  going  to  visit  him  in 
London, "pursued  Miss  Helen, ingratiatingly. 

"  Na,  they're  no  going  sae  far  as  Lunnon, 
— no  this  time." 

"  But  they  will  not  go  far  South  without 
seeing  Mr.  Rab?" 

"  No  that ;  they're  to  see  Maister  Eab,  for 
sure." 

"  Where  did  you  say  they  had  gone  to 
stay  ?" 

"  I  didna  say,  mem  ;  for  I  cudna.  They're 
no  to  bide  lang  ony where." 

With  a  few  more  convenient  enquiries 
after  the  laird's  rheumatism  and  Miss  Lucy's 
neuralgia,  none  of  which,  however,  led  to 
anything,  the  ladies  left  their  cards  and 
departed. 

"There  is  something  in  the  wind," 
observed  Miss  Helen,  meditatively.  "  I 
believe  there  are  workmen  in  The  Towers. 
I  saw  the  hall  and  the  dining-room  were 
turned  topsy-turvey,  and  it's  too  early  for 
the  spring  cleaning.  I  wonder  if  Bethune's 
early  recklessness  is  turning  full  upon  him 
at  last  ?  Maybe,  if  Mr.  Eab  doesn't  care 
for  the  old  place  since  he's  known  London, 
he  may  have  cut  off  the  entail,  so  as  to  sell 
and  clear  off  the  mortgages." 

"That  Avad  be  deith  to  Miss  Lucy,  I'm 
thinkin',"  said  Miss  Bell.  "  She'd  live  on  a 
dry  crust,  so  she  might  keep  her  place  an' 
her  pride.     Eh!  she's  a  haughty  piece  !  " 

"Pride  must  be  humbled  sometimes;  it 
is  good  for  the  soul,"  decided  Miss  Helen, 
loftily.      "  The     Avorst     might    have    been 


averted  if  she  Avould  have  humbled  hers 
ere  this.  Many  a  millionaire  AA'Ould  give  a 
smart  rent  for  such  a  place  as  this, — and 
she  and  the  laird  could  haA'e  had  a  quiet, 
saving  time  at  Cheltenham  or  Bath." 

"  An'  she  micht  ha'  pickit  up  a  retired 
colonel  or  major  forjiersel',"  giggled  Miss 
Bell.  "  But,  Helen,  surely  ye  Avadna  eA^en 
the  Bethunes  Avi'  saving  their  money  by 
letting  their  place  furnished  ?" 

"  Set  them  up!"  exclaimed  j\Iiss  Helen. 
"  Plenty  of  people  as  good  as  they  are  do  so 
and  are  thankful.  It  is  no  degradation  to 
anybody.  Haven't  Ave  let  our  OAvn  place  ?— 
and  I  hope  I'd  do  nothing  unbecoming  to  a 
gentleAvoman." 

"  Eh,  Helen,  ours  isna  a  place  itsel' ;  it's 
only  a  flat  in  Broughton  Place,"  remarked 
]\Iiss  Bell,  drolly.  But  further  conversation 
Avas  interrupted  by  the  onset  of  the  anti- 
cipated "plump"  of  rain,  Avhich  sent 
the  ladies  back  to  Edenhaugh  thoroughly 
drenched,  and  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
even  out  of  the  news  Avith  Avliich  they 
returned ;  for  both  Mr.  Baird  and  Lesley 
received  it  without  a  AA^ord. 

The  rigour  of  Avinter  and  the  dismal  chills 
of  spring  had  alike  disappeared,  Avhen  the 
Misses  Gibson,  returning  to  Edenhaugh 
from  their  last  visit,  began  to  prepare  for 
their  homeAvard  pilgrimage  to  Edinburgh. 
They  must  be  there  for  "  the  Assemblies." 
It  was  their  habit  to  enliven  the  ecclesias- 
tical discussions  and  bickerings  (of  Avhich 
Miss  Helen  had  ahvays  an  exact  knoAvledge, 
and  ever  took  the  "  objecting"  side)  by  their 
intimate  acquaintance  Avith  the  divines' 
family  histories,  and  the  free  use  they  made 
of  any  picturesque  incidents  therein.  Had 
not  the  Moderator's  grandmother  liA^ed  in 
"a  but  an'  a  ben,"  and  taken  her  share  of 
the  kirk  money  ?  What  Avas  there  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  that  ?  asked  j\Iiss  Helen, 
almost  truculently,  as  if  somebody  Avas 
ashamed  of  it, — it  actually  made  one  suspect 
the  Moderator  of  this  meanness  !  Certainly, 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  and  probably  she 
Avas  a  fine  old  dame,  fulfilling  every  clause 
of  St.  Paul's  definition  of  a  AvidoAV  indeed. 
But  Avhy  did  not  Miss  Helen  tell  the  same 
interesting  fact  of  her  oaa^i  great-aunt  ? 
And  Avhy  did  she  throAV  these  pearls  from 
the  SAveet  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor 
under  feet  of  people  of  that  stamp  Avhich 
would  rather  be  related  to  a  king's  mistress 
than  to  a  •  servant-girl ;  and  Avho  are  quite 
ashamed  to  OAvn  that  any  relative  of 
theirs  ever  did  anything  more  honest  than 
manipulate  stocks  and  shares  ? 
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And  the  young  heretic  who  was  unsetthng 
the  Creed  with  his  upsetting  "  wide 
ideas,"  who  was  he,  Miss  Helen  would 
like  to  know  ?  Why,  his  father  kept 
a  bit  shoppie  in  a  fishing  xillage,  got  his 
money  in,  bawbee  by  bawbee,  over  the 
counter — and  not  much  of  that  either,  for  he 
had  to  come  to  terms  with  his  creditors  at 
last.  Miss  Bell  might  ask  timidly,  "  Didna 
we  hear  his  son  paid  everybody  in  full  as 
sune's  he  cud  ?  "  Miss  Helen  only  retorted 
that  one  heard  a  deal  of  things  which  were 
not  true. 

According  to  Miss  Helen,  the  great 
missionary  whose  name  was  blessed  in  the 
churches  had  gone  to  live  among  savages 
only  because  his  own  people  could  not 
put  up  with  him.  ''and  no  wonder!  "  As 
for  the  distinguished  author  whose  name 
was  in  everybody's  mouth,  she  knew  pre- 
cisely who  lent  him  a  dress  coat  to  go  to 
his  first  party,  who  gave  that  dinner  party, 
and  how  the  coat  did  not  sit  nicely  on  the 
shoulders !  At  every  wedding  Miss  Helen 
knew  who  had  refused  the  bridegroom  and 
at  whom  the  bride  had  "  set  her  cap." 

Contradiction  is  powerless  against  such 
people.  They  assume  it  to  exist  for  its 
own  purposes  and  not  those  of  truth,  and 
they  go  serenely  on.  Most  people  found  the 
Misses  Gibson  highly  entertaining — until 
they  began  to  deal  with  themselves,  or  with 
those  belonging  to  them. 

It  was  witliin  two  or  three  days  of  their 
final  departure.  It  was  a  late  season ;  but 
now  the  blossoms  were  already  on  the 
fruit  trees  ;  the  copper  beech  wore  its  spring 
dress  of  browning  green,  and  Lesley  had 
found  a  few  lilies  of  the  valley  in  flower. 
She  had  given  James  Logan  his  usual 
drawing  lesson,  and  had  then  proposed  a 
little  walk  with  him  to  a  certain  wooded  nook, 
where  they  would  get  anemones,  and  might 
find  a  few  young  ferns,  wherewith  to  re- 
habilitate the  greenhouse  after  its  winter 
losses.  She  had  left  her  guests  very  busy 
at  dressmaking.  They  always  found  a 
great  deal  to  do  for  themselves  in  that  line. 
Miss  BelFs  taste  inclining  to  the  use  of 
go^RTis  of  cheap  material  and  "  plenty  of 
them,"  while  Miss  Helen's  hobby  was  good 
stuff  perpetually  remodelled  upon  new 
fashions. 

What  was  the  delight  of  the  two  ladies 
when  the  Bethune  chaise  drove  up  to  the 
gate  ! 

"  Eh,  the  family  must  have  come  home 
as  sudden  as  they  went  away,"  cried  Miss 
Bell,   peering  at  the  dining-room  window. 


"  for  here's  Miss  Lucy  stepping  out  as  fresh 
as  a  spring  flower,  an'  as  swack  as  if  she 
was  fifteen  !  " 

"Bell,  keep  from  the  wmdow,"  ex- 
postulated Miss  Gibson.  "  You  needn't  be 
seen  as  you  are,  for  you'll  have  to  change 
your  gown  before  you  go  into  the  parlour. 
Such  a  pincushion  as  you  make  of  yourself ! 
I'm  all  ready.  That's  the  beauty  of  being 
neat.  I  hope  they  won't  show  her  in 
here — but  the  Baird  servants  see  so  little 
company  that  one  mustn't  wonder  what 
they  do!" 

But  the  Baird  servants  did  their  duty, 
and  came  to  summon  the  ladies.  Miss 
Helen  responded  instantly,  while  i\Iiss  Bell 
scuttled  away  to  her  room,  exhorted  by 
her  sister:  "Don't  put  on  your  things  as 
if  with  a  pitchfork,  ]>ell.  Ta]<e  your  time. 
Miss  Lucy  won't  miss  you  while  I'm 
there." 

The  county  lady  met  tlie  Edinburgh 
lady  with  an  abounding  graciousness. 
Something  very  strange  had  come  over 
Miss  Lucy.  Her  get-up  might  seem  simple 
still,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  old  genuine 
thing,  but  rather  that  fashionable  affecta- 
tion thereof  wherein  the  linings  and  the 
finishings  are  the  costliest  part  of  each 
garment.  Miss  Helen  appraised  Miss  Lucy 
as  she  sat,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  good  deal  of  money  must  have  been  going 
lately,  when  one  costume,  suited  only  for 
calling  purposes,  had  manifestly  cost  eight 
or  nine  guineas.  Miss  Helen  knew  the 
exact  price  of  Miss  Lucy's  parasol, — not  that 
she  had  ever  seen  one  like  it  before,  for  it 
was  of  newest  fashion  ;  but  ]\liss  Helen  was 
a  diligent  student  of  those  London  fashion 
books  and  price  lists  which  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Partrick  Gibson,  got  sent  down  from 
London.  Miss  Lucy  had  never  been  able  to 
sport  the  solemn  Bethune  diamonds  and 
pearls  save  on  state  occasions,  and  had 
severely  restrained  herself  from  ornaments  of 
more  evanescent  value.  But  now  some  bright 
Oriental  bangles  slipped  down  on  her  dainty 
glove,  and  a  very  modish  clasp  secured  the 
modern  lace  falling  plenteously  around  her 
rather  thin  throat.  The  very  aroma  about 
her  was  no  longer  of  the  curious  pots  jmnrrh 
concocted  after  antique  Bethune  recipes, 
but  of  Ess  bouquet. 

"  We  were  so  sorry  to  miss  you  when  you 
called.  You  came  the  very  day  after  we 
went  away,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  we  were  sorry  to  miss  you, 
j\Iiss  Lucy,"  answered  IMiss  Gibson  ;  "  but 
we  were  very  glad  to  think  you  were  having 
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a  change,  for  we  Lave  often  said  you  must 
need  one." 

"  We  are  old-fashioned  people,  who  do  not 
ramble  about  without  an  object,"  said  Miss 
Lucy.  "  My  father  has  not  slept  away  from 
Bethune  Towers  for  fully  fourteen  years,  and 
I  do  not  knoAv  another  who  can  say  the 
same,  except  old  Lord  Wormald." 

Lord  Wormald  was  an  eccentric  peer,  but 
the  richest  man  on  the  country  side. 

"  We  should  never  think  of  change  as  a 
benefit  or  as  a  j)leasure,"  the  lady  went  on. 
"  But  it  becomes  a  duty  at  times.  It  was 
so  now.  I  quite  dreaded  it,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  has  done  me  any  harm." 

"Harm!"  echoed  Miss  Bell,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room.  "  I  suld  think  no, 
Miss  Lucy.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  to 
the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Or,  at  least  yer 
claes  do,"  she  added  within  herself.  "  For 
I  ne'er  saw  yer  face  luik  aulder,  for  a'  the 
sweet  smirk  ye're  wearin'." 

"  And  you  made  quite  a  tour,"  said  Miss 
Helen.  "  The  butler  said  you  were  not  to 
make  a  stay  anywhere." 

"  Our  plans  were  not  very  well  formed 
beforehand,"  replied  Miss  Lucy.  "  We 
wished  to  be  guided  by  events.  Of  course, 
we  made  my  brother  our  one  consideration." 
And  she  composed  her  harsh  face  into  an 
expression  of  conventional  sisterly  solicitude. 
Dread  and  disappointment  might  be  tearing 
at  the  hungry,  craving,  and  yet  real  love  of 
her  life,  her  sisterly  and  daughterly  devotion  ; 
but  Miss  Lucy  had  her  part  to  play,  and 
she  would  play  it. 

"  But  you  didn't  go  to  London,  did  you  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Gibson. 

"  No,"  returned  Miss  Lucy,  in  a  lowered 
confidential  voice.  "  We  met  my  brother  m 
Yorkshire.  You  see,  we  Bethunes  have 
certain  family  traditions  as  to  how  things 
should  be  done.  We  regard  our  family  as 
well  as  ourselves.  Kab  would  not  go  on  to 
the  end  without  our  cordial  approval  and 
co-operation,  which  I  am  sure  he  has 
secured.  Very  likely  you  have  heard  of  his 
engagement,"  Miss  Lucy  added,  in  a  kind  of 
tentative  manner. 

"  What !  has  he  left  the  earl  and  got 
something  better  a'  ready  ?  "  cried  Miss 
Bell.  Miss  Helen  said  nothing.  She  began 
to  suspect  what  was  coming,  but  would  not 
commit  herself. 

Miss  Lucy  gave  a  superior  smile.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  he  has  not  left  the  earl — quite  the 
contrary — and,  indeed,  some  of  the  details  of 
his  movements  are  guided  by  the  earl's 
vrishes  and  interests.     Certainly  he  has  not 


left  the  earl  ;  he  has  strongly  cemented  the 
bond  between  them  by  becoming  engaged  to 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
intimate  with  the  earl,  and  a  valuable  ally 
to  his  party." 

"  Do  ye  say  sae  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Bell. 
"  This  will  be  gude,  gude  news  for  your 
father  in  his  auld  age.  An'  it  seems  only 
the  other  day  that  the  wee  Eabbie  cam  owre 
to  Polmoot  i'  liis  nurse's  arms,  and  cried 
after  the  sugar-bowl." 

"  He'd  not  thank  you  for  such  remini- 
scences just  now.  Bell,"  said  her  sister. 
"  But  you  have  not  told  us  the  name  of  the 
lady  who  is  thus  honoured — for,  of  course, 
the  folks  of  this  glen  must  look  at  it  from 
that  side." 

"  Likely  her  name  won't  tell  you  much, 
Helen,"  observed  Bell,  "  for  ye've  no'  a 
great  circle  o'  acquaintance  o'  the  upper 
ten  thousand." 

Miss  Lucy  inclined  her  head  graciously 
in  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Helen's  com- 
pliment, and  turned  to  Miss  Bell  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  But  everybody  will  Imow  this  lady's 
name,"  she  said,  "for  her  father  is  a  man 
of  world-wide  fame.  She  is  Leah  Ben 
Matthieu,  the  eldest  daughter  of  M.  Ben 
Matthieu." 

Now,  Monsieur  Ben  Matthieu  was  a  great 
financier,  whose  name  had  been  much  before 
the  public  at  this  time,  in  connection  with 
sundry  vast  schemes  in  South  America. 
And  the  world  was  still  bowing  down  before 
him  with  great  assiduity,  hoping  he  might 
make  its  fortune  as  he  had  made  his  own. 
(A  common  popular  delusion.) 

Miss  Bell  fairly  shrieked.  "  What !  Ben 
Matthieu  the  millionaire  ?  Gude  sakes  !  it's 
like  a  bit  o'  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ment." 

Miss  Lucy  might  have  winced  had  such  a 
remark  come  from  some  people.  For  she 
knew  that  her  future  sister-in-law  could 
have  easily  passed  for  a  Caliph's  daughter, 
as  the  millionaire's  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
Eurasian  had  considerably  modified  the 
Semitic  features  his  children  had  derived 
from  himself.  But  coming  from  Miss  Bell, 
Miss  Lucy  accepted  the  observation  with 
composure. 

"  I  thought  the  Ben  Matthieus  were 
Jews,"  remarked  Miss  Helen. 

"  M.  Ben  Matthieu  is  of  Jewish  blood," 
answered  Miss  Lucy.  "  Spanish  Jews — 
the  very  elite  of  the  ancient  race.  But  he 
married  a  foreign  lady  of  our  creed,  whose 
influence  over  him  has  secured  that  all  the 
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children  have  been  brought  np  in  their 
mother's  faith,  to  which  the  father  now  also 
really  belongs,  though  I  believe  he  has  never 
made  any  formal  change  of  religion." 

"  They  are  very  gay  people,  too,  I  think, 
these  Ben  Matthieus,"  said  Miss  Helen. 
"  I'm  always  seeing  their  name  in  the 
papers." 

"Of  course,  they  move  in  the  very  best 
society,"  returned  Miss  Lucy,  conclusively, 
as  if  that  answered  the  remark,  and  as  if 
the  Bethunes  could  not  otherwise  have 
taken  them  into  consideration.  "  Mrs.  Ben 
Matthieu  does  not  go  out  much,  for  she  is 
very  delicate,  but  the  girls  have  had  a 
charming  chaperone,  Avho  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Stockshire's  daughters  before,  and 
is  remotely  connected  with  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

"  And  how  did  Mr.  Eab  come  across  this 
wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Helen.  Better  bred  people  than  she 
was  will  allow  themselves  to  be  very  inquisi- 
tive on  these  points. 

Miss  Lucy  drew  herself  up.  Where  the 
Bethunes  were  concerned,  she  would  even 
have  reversed  the  conventional  gallantry 
which  makes  every  bride  a  prize.  She 
answered  stiffly — 

"  Eab  met  Leah  Ben  Matthieu  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Viscountess  Taxo. 
It  has  all  happened  since  Christmas.  The 
attraction  seems  to  have  been  instantaneous 
and  mutual.  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu  has  behaved 
most  nobly  about  everything.  He  raised  no 
questions  about  money ; — of  course,  Leah 
has  an  immense  dowry,  over  which  his 
arrangements  have  been  most  compli- 
mentary to  us.  Like  ourselves,  he  has 
traditions  on  these  subjects,  and  would 
decide  nothing  without  a  family  council. 
For,  as  he  said,  if  he  had  wealth — we  had 
everything  else." 

(Mr.  Ben  Matthieu's  own  frank  expression 
had  been :  "  I  don't  want  my  gal  taken  for 
her  monish,  and  then  shniffed  at.  Eighty- 
thousand  isn't  plain  (though  Leah  is),  and 
though  I  know  I  couldn't  shtand  her 
tempersh,  if  her  younger  sister  Adah  got  off 
firsht — as  Adah  well  may — shtill  I  mean  to 
conshider  Leah's  happiness.") 

"  And  when  is  the  marriage  to  come  off  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Helen?  "Within  the  year,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Within  two  months!  "  said  Miss  Lucy. 
"  That  is  where  the  earl  comes  in,"  she 
added,  with  a  gracious  smile.  "  He  wishes 
to  make  a  tour  of  our  colonies  for  Govern- 
mental  purposes,    ano    was   very    troubled 


when  he  found  that  my  brother's  new 
arrangements  made  him  rather  unwilling  to 
leave  this  country.  He  was  pleased  to  say 
that  he  would  not  be  half  himself  without 
his  secretary.  Then  it  occurred  to  some- 
body— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu 
himself  (he  is  so  full  of  resources) — that  if 
the  marriage  came  off  in  the  summer  there 
would  be  time  for  a  brief  honeymoon  at 
The  Towers,  before  the  earl  starts  on  his 
pilgrimnge,  and  my  brother  can  then  go 
with  him,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  most  charming  arrangement  for 
them." 

"  Aye, — luck  o'  that  kind  aye  gaes  wi'  the 
rich,"  said  Miss  Bell. 

"Because  they  can  afford  to  catch  it," 
snapped  Miss  Helen.  "A  man  who  had 
married  a  poor  woman  must  have  loft  her  at 
home.  But  how  does  the  laird  like  all  these 
quick  changes?  It  must  come  very  sudden 
on  you  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lucy.  "  Of  course  we 
would  rather  have  taken  things  in  a  more 
leisurely  way,  but  when  everything  else  is 
so  wonderfully  happy  and  fortunate,  we  feel 
we  should  show  a  carping  spirit  if  we  raised 
any  objection  to  the  solitary  draAvback." 

"  Besides,  '  happy's  the  wooin'  that's  not 
lang  a-doin', "  laughed  Miss  Bell.  "  There's 
nae  time  for  mischief-making  or  quarrellin', 
ye  ken." 

Miss  Lucy  made  as  though  she  heard 
her  not. 

"  They  will  be  married  in  London,"  she 
stated.  "  The  trousseau  is  already  being 
prepared.  The  Ben  Matthieus  were  very 
desirous  that  we  should  stay  in  the  South 
until  after  the  ceremony,  and  they  offered  to 
put  one  of  their  houses  at  our  disposal  ;  but 
my  father  is  so  used  to  quiet  ways,  and  so 
loves  the  Tweedside  air,  that  we  thought  best 
to  come  back,  and  shall  go  up  only  for  the 
week  of  the  wedding." 

"The  week  o'  the  wedding!"  said  Miss 
Bell,  sentimentally — "  that  seems  to  bring 
it  gey  near  !  And  is  Miss  Leah  very  pretty. 
Miss  Lucy  ?  But  brides  are  a'  aye  pretty — 
puir  lassies,  as  a'  lammies  are,  an'  a'  rose- 
buds." 

The  comparison  between  her  future  sister 
and  lambs  and  roses  almost  staggered  even 
Miss  Lucy.  But  she  answered,  with  perfect 
composure  and  an  air  of  impartial  con- 
sideration :  "I  don't  think  anybody  would 
call  Leah  exactly  pretty.  She  has  distin- 
guished features,  is  very  dark,  with  black 
eyes,  and  is  thought  clever." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Helen—"  it's  no 
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use  denying  that  a  sister  must  have  a  sort  of 
sad  feeling  at  a  brother's  marriage, " 

"It's  the  auld  hame  come  to  an  end, 
an'  anither  ane  put  in  her  place,"  sighed 
Miss  Bell. 

"  Not  in  your  case,  of  course.  Miss  Lucy, 
while  the  laird  lives,"  went  on  Miss  Helen. 
"  So  you've  got  little  of  the  pain  and  all  the 
satisfaction ;  for  a  young  man's  never  safe 
from  interested  designs,  or  from  making  a 
fool  of  himself  through  some  romantic 
notions.  One  never  knows  what  may 
happen,  as  it's  often  happened  before  in  the 
best  families.  Now,  a  good  marriage  ends 
all  that." 

Miss  Lucy  rose.  "  I  am  so  sorry  that  I 
have  seen  neither  Mr.  Baird  nor  Lesley," 
she  said.  "It  is  so  unfortunate  that  they 
are  both  from  home.  But  you  will  tell 
them  the  great  news.  And  add  that  this 
was  the  first  house  in  the  Glen  to  v.'hich  I 
brought  it." 

"  I'm  sure  they  ought  to  feel  highly 
honoured,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

"  My  father  has  such  an  immense  respect 
for  Mr.  Baird,"  observed  Miss  Lucy.  "  He 
is  one  of  those  rare  people  who  rejoice  with 
the  joyful  and  sympathise  with  the  sad,  and 
who  is  willing  to  help  everybody,  however 
little  they  may  deserve  it.  I  know  he  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  my  brother's  happiness." 

"Anybody  who  desires  Mr.  Eab's  welfare 
will  be  that,"  said  Miss  Helen  with  a  subtle 
emphasis. 

"And  give  my  love  to  Lesley.  "What  a 
sweet  girl  she  is, — how  full  of  disinterested 
devotion  !  Just  the  one  to  fulfil  a  round  of 
quiet  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  saint." 

"  We're  a'  fit  for  what  we're  made,"  said 
Miss  Bell. 

They  followed  ]\Iiss  Lucy  to  the  door, 
sent  most  ceremonious  congratulations 
and  compliments  to  the  laird,  and  watched 
the  chaise  out  of  sight. 

"  This  is  a  queer  marriage,"  said  Miss 
Helen  :  "  a  renegade  Jew's  daughter,  and  he 
so  rich  that  he  must  have  some  reason  for 
jumping  at  such  a  poor  son-in-law  !  Higher 
rank  than  the  Bethunes  is  to  be  had  for 
plenty  of  money,  unless  the  money  has  to 
sweeten  something  uncommonly  nasty. 
Surely  the  bride  must  be  twice  as  old  as  Mr. 
Kab,  and  crooked  and  squinting  into  the 
bargain  !  " 

"  It's  ower  true  that  gold  gilds  all  things," 
giggled  Miss  Bell. 

"  This  will  be  a  bitter  pill  for  Lesley 
Baird,"  said  Miss  Helen. 

"  Miss  Lucy  kenned  that  fine,"  responded 


her  sister.     And  then  the  two  turned  back 
into  the  house. 

Lucy  Bethune  drove  home  with  much  the 
same  feeling  of  resigned  self-satisfaction  at 
having  accomplished  a  necessary  but  painful 
duty  which  had  doubtless  filled  the  breasts 
of  her  half-savage  forbears  after  they  had 
got  through  the  labours  of  "  a  gude  hangin' 
day  "  on  the  Edenlaw.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
stirring  of  these  hereditary  instincts  within 
her  that  made  her  order  the  driver  to  take 
the  by-road  which  led  to  the  little  grave- 
yard wherein  was  the  private  burying- 
ground  of  the  lords  of  Bethune.  She 
alighted,  and  lingered  for  some  minutes 
among  their  memorials — worn  stones,  rusty 
brasses,  and  grim,  defaced  effigies.  There 
was  the  plain  slab  memorialising  her 
own  mother,  and  the  white  cross  reared  in 
remembrance  of  the  laird's  second  wife,  the 
bride  of  a  year,  and  the  mother  of  his  son. 

Yet  while  Lucy  strayed  in  the  little  en- 
closure, where  chickweed  and  dandelion 
grew  rank  among  the  neglected  grass,  after 
the  fashion  of  most  Scottish  burial-grounds, 
her  thoughts  dwelt  on  none  of  these 
monuments,  but  rather  on  a  certain  Bethune 
who  was  dead  and  yet  not  gathered  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

But  why  was  there  no  memorial  of  him 
here  ?  True,  he  had  died  on  the  high  seas  ; 
yet  here  was  a  brass  recording  the  name  of 
a  Bethune  slain  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
a  shield  bearing  the  style  of  another  who 
had  perished  in  India. 

Why  had  this  one  name  vanished  utterly 
from  the  family  roll  ? 

And  yet  it  had  not  faded  from  the  family 
heart.  Twice  lately  had  Lucy  Bethune 
heard  this  missing  name  on  her  father's 
lips.  Once,  as  he  started  up  in  strange 
alarm  from  his  afternoon  nap  ;  and  again, 
when,  in  one  of  those  strange  fits  of 
confusion  and  bewilderment  which  began  to 
come  so  often  upon  him  now,  he  had 
actually  miscalled  his  own  son  by  it ! 

These  were  questions  over  which  Lucy 
Bethune's  keart  brooded  bodefully.  Was 
there  anything  threatening  the  Bethune 
security  and  honour  ?  Then  it  could  be  but 
a  wrong,  an  outrage  !  And  now  they 
would  have  wealth  and  poAver  wherewith  to 
resist  it. 

She  re-entered  her  chaise  and  was  driven 
off  towards  the  Towers. 

Sweet  Lesley  Baird  returning  homeward 
across  the  green  shoulder  of  the  Edenlaw, 
saw  the  little  speck  moving  in  the  distance, 
surrounded  by  a  white  halo  of  dust. 


WAITING. 

By  CLARA  THWAITES. 

DEEP  are  the  furrows  of  the  fields  of  ocean, 
The  boundless  prairies  of  the  deep  sea-floor  ; 
Above — the  billows  break  in  wild  commotion  ; 
Beneath — the  depths  are  cahn  for  evermore. 

Deep  are  its  furrows  !  Evermore  receiving 
The  generations  of  each  fleeting  age, 

O'er  million  graves  the  restless  waves  are  heaving, 
Yet  write  no  record  on  its  troubled  page. 

Sown  is  the  seed  'mid  sough  and  swirl  of  billow, 
The  lightning's  arrows  and  the  tempest's  stir, 

The  boom  of  waves  above  its  weedy  pillow, 
And  requiems  rolling  o'er  its  sepulchre. 
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Waiteth  the  seed  through  days  of  sunny  splendour, 
Through  stilly  nights,  when  rippling  seas  are  calm 

As  waving  cornfield,  'neath  the  moonlight  tender, 
And  airs  are  whispenng  a  harvest  psalm. 

"Waiteth  the  seed  for  Life's  triumphant  angel 

To  cry  that  time's  wild  pixlse  shall  throb  no  more, 

To  claim  the  troubled  sea  for  joy's  evangel, 
And  reap  its  harvest  for  His  threshing-floor 


PARLIAMENT'S  BATTLES  EOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

IN  FACTORT,    CHIMNEY,  AND  BRICKFIELD. 

r,Y  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 

THIRD  PAPER. 


'IIHERE  are  some  victories  that  are  them- 
X  selves  prophecies  of  defeat,  and  such 
the  Government  felt  their  victory  to  be 
when  they  checked  for  a  time  the  advance  of 
Lord  Ashley,  on  the  20th  July,  1838.  The 
resolution,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  simply 
one  of  regret  that  the  Act,  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  so  ineffective,  had  been  suffered 
to  continue  so  long  without  amendment. 
In  a  House  of  227  this  had  been  lost  by  a 
majority  of  only  fifteen.  To  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  cabmet  the  figures  were  full  of  omen. 
They  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  children's 
friends  were  gaining  power,  and  that  miless 
the  Government  in  some  way  appeased  the 
growing  demand  for  further  legislation, 
Lord  Ashley  would  presently  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  to  them  the  very  terms  of  their 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
sympathies,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Premier,  were  with  the  capitalists,  and  they 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  they  could. 

Still,  there  was  no  postponing  it  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  and  on  the 
15th  February,  1839,  they  promptly  brought 
forward  their  Factory  Act  Amendments  Bill. 
It  offered  but  few  advantages,  and  when 
Lord  Ashley  attempted  to  get  silk  mills 
included  in  its  provisions  and  to  secure  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  for  young  persons 
from  sixty-nine  to  fifty-eight,  he  was  defeated 
on  both  points  ;  at  the  same  time  he  received 
a  new  tribute  to  his  growing  power,  for,  rather 
than  risk  the  consequences  of  his  opposition  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  measure,  it  was  with- 
drawn, on  the  26th  July.  Another  session 
was  gone  and  no  progress  had  been  made, 
except  that  persistent  agitation  had  more 
fully  informed  and  more  deeply  impressed  the 
minds  of  men  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 


as  to  the  necessity  of  reform.  The  consum- 
mation was  hastening  very  slowly,  but  very 
surely. 

The  universal  interest  and  excitement 
awakened  by  the  great  Chartist  movement 
about  this  time  produced  a  lull  in  popular 
agitation  on  the  factory  question,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  distraction,  a  further  loss  to 
the  cause  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  for 
the  time  of  Mr.  Richard  Oastler  from  active 
participation  in  the  crusade.  His  exertions 
had  grievously  crippled  his  resources,  and 
his  enemies  managed  to  get  him  thrown  into 
prison  for  debt.  Here  he  remained  for 
nearly  six  years — from  1838  to  18-14 — when 
his  liabilities,  amounting  to  £'3, 000,  were 
discharged  by  public  subscription. 

But  neither  the  distractions  of  other 
movements  nor  reverses  to  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise  were  allowed  by  the  champion  of 
the  children's  cause  to  deter  him  from  doing 
what  was  possible  in  their  interests.  He 
succeeded,  in  March,  1840,  in  securing  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  Mills  and  Factories.  That  its 
investigations  were  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive goes  without  saying  when  it  is 
stated  that  Lord  Ashley  himself  presided. 
The  Committee  reported  the  following  year, 
testifying  to  the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  young 
factory  workers,  and  proposing  various 
means  for  preventing  the  frequent  infringe- 
ment of  the  law. 

This  aroused  the  masters,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Manchester  on  the  27th 
August,  1841,  they  resolved  to  oppose  any 
meiuHure  that  Lord  Ashley  could  bring  in. 
Defiance     of    this     kind,    however,    never 
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troubled  Lord  Ashley.  He  was  far  more 
disheartened  by  the  vacillation,  the  incon- 
sistency, the  unreliability  of  those  who  were 
around  him  in  Parliament.  We  find  him 
writing  in  his  diary  on  February  3,  1842  : — 
"  Politicians  are  chameleons,  and  take  the 
colour  of  the  passing  cloud.  My  letter 
approves  itself  to  their  consciences,  but 
obstructs  their  wishes.  They  feel  that  I  am 
in  the  )-ujht  and  Peel  in  the  Treasury,  so  the 
House  of  Commons  will  think  with  me  and 
act  with  him.  I  have  had  some  cold 
praise,  but  no  promises  of  support.  I  am 
complimented  with  some  formal  regrets,  but 
they  all  show  me  that  the  right  hand  of  the 
chair  presents  objects  in  a  ditferent  point  of 
\dew  from  the  left  hand.  .  ,  .  Some  have 
suddenly  found  out  that  I  am  going  too  far, 
and  some  secretly  wish  that  1  would  go  no 
further."  And  a  few  days  later  : — "  Peel's 
affinities  are  towards  wealth  and  capital. 
His  heart  is  manifestly  towards  the  mill- 
owners,  his  lips  ^casionally  for  the 
operatives.  His  speech  was  a  transcript  of 
his  mind — cot-ton  is  everything,  man 
nothing." 

Thus  matters  went  on  slowly  until,  on  the 
8th  ]\Iarch,  1843,  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  brought  in  a  Bill 
which  reduced  the  hours  of  labour  for 
children  to  six  and  a-half  hours  per  day,  but 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  begin  workmg  in 
factories  at  eic'lit  years  of  age  instead  of 
nine.  Young  ^  ergons,  between  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  eighteen  (twenty-one  if  they 
were  women),  were  to  work  not  more  than 
twelve  hom-s  per  day.  The  Bill  also 
contained  some  protective  clauses,  and 
there  was  added  an  educational  scheme. 
This  last  proposal  aroused  the  most  virulent 
opposition,  which  even  certain  modifica- 
tions could  not  appease,  and  after  all  the 
measure  was  abandoned  with  a  promise  that 
another  should  be  introduced  in  the 
following  session. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  amongst  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  any  legislative  inter- 
ference for  the  benefit  of  the  children  at 
this  time  was  Miss  Harriet  jSIartineau.  The 
"dismal  science"  had  taken  her  captive, 
and  she  saw  no  social  salvation  but  in  the 
rigorous  application  of  the  dogmas  of  political 
economy.  The  god  of  this  science  had 
blinded  her  eyes  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  or  she  could  never  have  written  such 
a  sentence  as  this,  referring  to  Lord  Ashley: 
"  The  champion  of  the  Lancashire  operatives, 
whose  families  had  been  earning  £3  per 
week ;  while  peasant  families,  his  neighbours, 


were  earning  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week, 
living  on  food  too  mean  and  scanty  to  support 
strength,  and  sleeping  under  rotten  thatch 
which  let  in  rain."  Diatribes  like  these 
caused  their  subject  many  a  secret  pang, 
but  their  effect  upon  the  movement  was  only 
to  intensify  the  agitation  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  great  struggle  which  was  to  end 
in  victory. 

The  next  stage  in  the  campaign  was  a 
succession  of  fierce  encounters.  Sir  James 
Graham  brought  in  his  promised  Bill  on 
February  5,  1844.  This  time  he  was  not 
going  to  run  the  risk  of  any  educational 
scheme,  but  simply  proposed  that  time 
should  be  allowed  in  which  to  receive 
education.  The  hours  for  children  between 
nine  and  thirteen  were  to  be  eight  daily,  and 
for  young  persons  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen,  tAvelve.  Those  employed  in  silk, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  flax  mills  were  not  to 
begin  woi'k  earlier  than  half-past  five  in 
the  morning  during  summer  and  half-past 
six  in  winter,  nor  to  continue  beyond  seven 
p.m.  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter.  Out 
of  this  time  one  hour  and  a  half  were  to  be 
allowed  for  meals  and  rest.  This  was  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  condition  of 
things  sketched  in  the  first  of  these  papers, 
but  Lord  Ashley  determined  to  fight  for 
"  ten  hours  and  no  surrender."  When 
therefore,  a  week  later,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  and  ordered  to  be  committed,  the 
excitement  became  intense.  Meetings  were 
held,  pamphlets  were  issued,  and  every 
available  method  of  informing  and  exciting 
public  opinion  was  adopted.  Twelve  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  London  to  assist  Lord 
Ashley ;  London  and  Westminster  were 
divided  into  districts,  and  every  member  of 
Parliament  in  these  districts  was  canvassed, 
the  Avorking  of  the  factory  system  bemg 
explained,  and  its  evils  exposed  as  never 
before. 

At  length  the  Bill  went  into  Committee, 
on  the  IStli  of  ]\Iarch.  Lord  Ashley  tried 
to  attain  his  end  by  moving  that  "night" 
should  be  taken  to  mean  the  time  between 
six  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning, 
thus  practically  limiting  the  factory  day  to 
ten  hours.  His  speech,  which  occupied  two 
and  a  half  hours,  was  one  of  the  most 
forcible,  comprehensive,  and  interesting 
that  he  had  yet  delivered.  Amongst  other 
things  he  gave  evidence,  founded  upon  the 
measurements  and  calculations  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the 
day,  conclusively  proving  that  many  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  spinning  mills  had 
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to  walk  or  trot  distances  vaiyiug  from  seven- 
teen to  thirty  miles  every  day,  their  labour 
being  increased  by  the  strain  of  having 
continually  to  lean  over  the  machine  and 
return  to  an  erect  position  no  less  than  from 
4,000  to  5,000  times  a  day.  In  spite  of  all, 
the  Government  were  determined  in  their 
opposition ;  Cobden,  a  few  days  before,  had 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  Lord  Ashley,  and 
now  Bright  ridiculed  the  notion  that  there 
was  any  need  for  a  new  Act,  He  contradicted 
the  statements  as  to  the  unhealthiness  and 
misery  ofthe  manufacturing  districts,  declared 
that  high  wages  and  general  prosperity  pre- 
vailed, and  was  betrayed  by  the  violence  of  his 
onslaught  upon  Lord  Ashley  into  personalities 
for  which  he  afterwards,  with  characteristic 
manliness,  was  constrained  to  apologise. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  the  debate 
was  adjourned.  On  its  resumption.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  girded  himself  to  strike  a  mighty 
and,  as  he  hoped,  a  decisive  blow.  He 
pointed  out  that  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture required  restriction  more  than  these 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  had 
been  called,  such  as  those  associated  with 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  the  glass,  porce- 
lain, earthenware,  and  calico-printing  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  dressmaking  and  needle- 
work. "  I  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord,"  was  the 
emphatic  exclamation  with  Avhich  he  sat 
down. 

Doubtless  Peel  thought  that  by  this  un- 
compromising avowal  he  had  given  the 
coup  de  r/race  to  the  amendment,  but  he  had 
miscalculated  his  power.  The  division 
showed  161  for  and  153  against.  The 
ministers  were  filled  with  madness.  Lord 
Ashley  himself  could  scarcely  believe  the 
result,  and  he  records  a  prayer  in  his  diary 
that  night  that  he  might  be  kept  from 
unseemly  exultation,  and  "  that  I  may  yet 
creep  low  by  the  ground  to  Thine  honour 
and  to  the  recovery  of  the  people  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  The  Red  Sea  is  yet 
before  me,  the  enemy  are  in  pursuit,  and  the 
wilderness  hath  shut  us  in,  but  we  will,  by 
His  grace,  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  God." 

He  was  right,  indeed,  about  the  enemy 
being  still  in  pursuit — they  were  not  going 
to  yield  without  a  desperate  struggle.  Sir 
James  Graham  announced  that  he  Avould  go 
on  up  to  the  eighth  clause,  when  Lord  Ashley 
would  move  that  "  ten  "  should  be  substituted 
for  "  twelve."  On  the  following  Friday  the 
debate  was  to  be  resumed.  The  interval 
was  diligently  used  by  Ministers  for  their 


reinforcement.  "  No  reasoning,"  says  the 
diary,  "no  mis-statement,  no  falsehood 
almost,  spared !  Expresses  sent  oft'  the 
whole  of  Sunday.  I  offered  to  delay  '  ten  | 
hours  '  for  two  years  and  a  lialf.  Everyone 
satisfied  except  Peel  and  Graham,  who  are 
furious  in  temper." 

An  extraordinary  state  of  things  came 
about  when  the  debate  was  resumed.  The 
fight  was  vigorous  and  prolonged,  and  the 
issue  worse  than  doubtful.  First  of  all  the 
Government  proposal  of  "twelve"  hours 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  three 
(186  to  183).  Lord  Ashley's  amendment 
of  "  ten "  hours  was  then  put  and  also 
lost,  the  voting  being  188  agamst  and 
181  for.  The  result  was  simply  chaos. 
Sir  James  Graham  postponed  saymg  what 
the  Government  would  do,  but  Lord 
Ashley,  whilst  bowing  to  the  decision  of  the 
House,  declared  that  he  would  persevere  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  at  no  very  distant 
time  he  should,  by  God's  blessing,  have  a 
complete  victory. 

For  the  children  there  had  been  raised  up  ij 
a  champion  indeed.  His  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  right,  his  sympathy  with  suffering 
and  his  hatred  of  wrong  made  him  simply 
invincible.  Here  was  a  Nehemiah  who  was 
not  to  be  frightened  by  threats  nor  beaten 
back  by  opposition.  But  the  wiles  of  San- 
ballat  and  Tobiah  and  the  rest  of  them 
might  yet  be  able  to  seduce  him  from  his 
armed  watchfulness.  They  tried  again,  as 
they  had  often  done  before,  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  office.  What  good  he  might  do 
if  he  would  only  consent  to  be  Lord  Lieu-  ; 
tenant  of  Ireland.  The  proposal  was  put  ' 
before  him  wdth  consummate  adroitness.  It 
was  done  so  privately,  so  indirectly,  that  he  ; 
might  well  have  supposed  the  Government  to 
be  unaware  that  he  was  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  honour  that  they  designed  for  him. 
They  did  not  count  upon  his  having  Ithuriel's 
spear.  But  this  was  ever  part  of  his  armour,  ■ 
and  he  at  once  saw  through  the  device. 
Besides,  what  were  honours  like  that  to  him  ? 
The  honour  of  which  he  was  proudest  Ava^^ 
that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  suffering 
children  of  the  poor,  and  he  would  allow  no 
man  to  rob  him  of  that.  If  his  opponents 
vanquished  him  it  must  be  in  fair  fight,  face 
to  face,  hand  to  hand.  To  dangle  a  bribe 
before  him  was  simply  to  make  him  plant 
his  feet  more  firmly,  and  grasp  his  swoid 
with  a  stouter  resolve  that  death  alone 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  him  his  discharge 
from  the  war. 
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And  so  the  battle  was  resumed.  The 
Government  brought  in  a  new  Bill  on  the 
ord  May.  It  was  so  framed  that  it  would 
not  admit  of  amendment  on  any  of  its 
clauses,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Lord 
Ashley  to  give  notice  that  he  would  move 
the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  to  the 
effect  that  no  young  person  should  be 
employed  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  or 
sixty-four  hours  per  week,  and  that  from 
October  1 ,  1847,  these  should  be  reduced  to  ten 
and  fifty-eight  respectively.  This  clause  he 
moved  on  the  10th,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  was  violently  opposed.  It  would  cause  a 
diminution  of  prosperity ;  there  would  take 
place  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  fixed 
capital  employed  in  the  trade ;  a  decrease  of 
wages  would  ensue ;  values  would  rise ; 
trade  would  be  imperilled  by  foreign  com- 
petition, and  so  on.  These  objections  were 
met  by  Lord  Ashley  in  a  very  powerful 
speech,  and  although  the  debate  lasted  two 
nights  no  one  attempted  to  overthrow  his 
arguments.  Graham  threatened  resignation ; 
Roebuck  made  one  of  the  most  violent  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  House,  even  from  him ; 
Bright  lamiched  against  the  ten  hours 
proposal  the  bolts  of  his  bitterest  invective. 
Macaulay  supported  it  in  one  of  his  brilliant 
oi'ations  ;  Peel  spoke  against  it  for  two  hours 
and  finished  by  declaring  that  he  should 
retire  if  defeated.  This  settled  the  matter 
for  the  time.  In  the  state  of  politics  just 
then  it  was  felt  that  the  Government  must 
be  saved.  Hence  numbers  voted  for  them 
wdio  sympathised  with  Lord  Ashley,  and 
w-hilst  159  went  into  the  lobby  with  him, 
297  rallied  around  Peel,  and  the  Government 
secured  a  majority  of  138. 

This  was  a  crushing  defeat,  but  by  no 
means  a  decisive  one.  Lord  Ashley  declared 
that  he  should  renew  his  proposal  at  an  early 
date,  and  waited  the  turn  of  events.  The  Bill, 
meanwhile,  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  Government  measure.  It  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  but 
its  supporters  were  in  the  majority,  and  it 
became  law  on  the  6th  of  June,  1844. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  secured  by 
this  Act  with  what  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  there  might  seem  good 
reason  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  labour 
of  children  in  factories  was  now  limited  to 
six  hours  a  day ;  protection  was  afforded 
them  against  accidents,  death,  and  mutilation, 
from  the  unguarded  state  of  machinery  ; 
time  for  obtaining  education  was  secured; 
and  no  woman  of  whatever  age  was  allowed 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  per  day. 


All  this  sounds  fair,  but  it  gives  only  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  reality.  A  vast 
aniount  of  evil  was  yet  untouched.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  cast  their  beneficent 
shadow  over  a  section  only  of  the  suffering 
children.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were 
still  left  without  protection.  Referring  to 
what  he  saw  in  Lancashire  in  tlie  October 
following  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  Lord 
Ashley  speaks  of  85,000  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  many  of  them  not 
exceedmg  five  or  six,  who  worked  (in  print- 
works) at  times  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  often,  also,  during  the  night.  And 
then  he  breaks  out :  "Oh,  the  abomination ! 
Now,  therefore,  God  helping  me,  I  will  arise 
and  overthrow  this  Philistine.  Oh,  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  look  down  on 
the  lambs  of  Thy  fold,  and  strengthen  me  to 
the  w'ork,  in  faith  and  fear,  in  knowledge, 
opportimity,  wisdom,  and  grace." 

The  country  became  more  agitated  every 
day.  The  friends  of  the  movement 
realised  that  they  were  growing  in  strength 
all  along  the  line.  Hence,  more  hopeful 
than  ever,  they  kept  hard  at  work.  The 
undaunted  leader  renewed  his  attack  on 
the  29th  January,  184G,  by  re-mtroducing 
his  Ten  Hours  Bill.  He  was  more  formidably 
armed  than  ever,  and  dealt  the  most  telling 
blows  upon  his  opponents  right  and  left. 
Recently  collected  facts  and  information, 
mcluding  the  results  of  experiments  which 
had  been  tried  in  several  of  the  leading 
factories  as  to  the  effects  of  shortened  hours 
of  labour,  were  brought  forward  one  after 
the  other  with  consummate  skill  and  cogent 
force,  and  amongst  the  most  telling  portions 
of  his  speech  was  one  wherein  he  read  a 
quotation  from  certain  remarks  of  the 
Committee  of  Operative  Spiimers,  who  had 
hitherto  been  extremely  opposed  to  the 
clause  wdiich  limited  the  labour  of  children 
to  half-time.  "The  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  children  had  been  so 
improved,"  they  said,  "  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  race  of  beings. 
Parents  affirmed  that  the  benefits  which  had 
arisen  to  themselves  and  their  children  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  repay  them  for  their 
time  and  sacrifices,  and  that  sooner  than  go 
back  to  the  old  system  they  would  part  with 
the  last  shilling  they  had  in  the  world  in 
defence  of  the  restrictive  system  of  labour." 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  again  put 
forth  all  their  strength,  and  again  Mr.  Bright 
was  conspicuous  for  the  warmth  of  his 
opposition.  The  attack  was  the  last  which 
Lord  Ashley  was  to  lead  in  Parliament  for 
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some  time  to  come.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  his  views  had  midergone  in 
relation  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Dear  as  was  the 
cause  of  the  children  to  him,  he  could  not 
have  loved  them  so  much  had  he  not  loved 
honour  more,  and  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  hold  a  seat  in  which  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  representing  the  views  of 
his  constituents. 

The  leadership  now  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Fielden,  the  member  for  Bolton,  who  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  29th 
April.  Sir  James  Graham  annoimced  the 
uncompromising  opposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  debate  was  adjourned  for  a  week.  It 
was  then  resumed,  and  again  adjourned. 
Lord  John  Kussell  and  Macaulay  both 
supported  it,  but  in  the  end  it  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  ten  (193  for  and  203 
against). 

Scarcely  a  month,  however,  had  elapsed 
before  a  new  day  dawned  for  the  movement, 
On  the  26th  of  June  Peel  was  defeated  on 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Whigs  came  mto  power. 
As  those  who  composed  the  new  Government 
were  for  the  most  part  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  the  highest  hopes  were 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  its  supporters. 
Lord  x\shley  was  working  with  unwearied 
zeal  outside  Parliament,  and  during  the 
ensuing  winter  he  attended  meetings  in 
every  large  town  in  Lancashire,  urging  the 
people  to  rally  round  Mr.  Fielden.  As 
victory  apparently  came  into  view  the  ex- 
citement became  intense,  and  events  began 
to  move  rapidly  towards  the  consummation. 
The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fielden  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1847  ;  on  the  10th  of 
February  it  came  on  for  the  second  reading, 
and  in  spite  of  Hume's  opposition  on  grounds 
of  political  economy,  and  Roebuck's  on  every 
ground,  conceivable  and  inconceivable,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  108.  Nearly 
three  months  elapsed  before'it  got  through 
Committee,  but  on  May  3,  the  third  reading 
was  carried  by  the  majority  of  sixty-three. 
Ten  days  later  it  went  up  to  the  Lords. 
The  bishops  mustered  in  greater  force  than 
had  ever  been  known.  Brougham  addressed 
himself  to  them,  strenuously  opposing  the 
measure,  grounding  his  opposition  on 
arguments  from  political  economy,  and 
drawing  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  state  of 
things  never  likely  to  be  witnessed.  The 
first  reading,  however,  was  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two.      The  debate  on  the 


second  readmg  on  May  17th  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  listened 
to  in  the  Lords,  and  perhaps  its  most 
remarkable  feature  was  the  noble  speech  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  He  showed  how  impossible  it 
was  for  all  the  profits  and  accumulations  of 
the  manufacturers  to  depend  upon  the  last 
two  hours'  labour  of  the  trembling  hands  of 
children  ;  that  the  cause  had  been  slowly 
winning  its  way  for  years  against  the 
greatest  of  all  human  passions — the  love 
of  gain  ;  maintained  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  was  opposed  to  moral  principles; 
that  there  was  no  moral  wrong  which  was 
politically  expedient  or  could  tend  to  the 
production  of  wealth ;  and  that  if  they 
neglected  the  people  to  make  the  nation  rich 
they  would  end  in  making  the  nation  poor 
by  debasmg  the  people.  The  second  reading 
was  passed  without  a  division,  and  the  Bill 
passed  its  final  stage  on  the  1st  of  Jime. 

The  news  of  the  victory  was  received 
throughout  the  country  with  intense  enthu- 
siasm. The  rejoicings  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  indescribable.  Lord  Ashley 
and  Mr.  Fielden  were  received  with  ovations 
wherever  they  went.  Many  of  the  mill- 
owners  even  welcomed  the  change,  and 
arranged  festivities  for  their  workpeople  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Medals  were 
struck  to  commemorate  it,  one  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  Queen,  and  the  populace  in 
the  affected  districts  were  wild  with  joy. 

Thus  practically  ended  the  campaign 
which,  with  unflagging  courage  and  super- 
human patience  and  determination,  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  friends  of  the 
children  for  forty  weary  years  against  the 
opposition  of  wealth,  and  capital,  and 
avarice,  and  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  conflict  did  not  close  for  thirty  years 
afterwards.  The  old  forces  soon  arrayed 
themselves  against  weakness  and  poverty. 
Means  of  evading  the  Act  were  discovered, 
and  flaws  were  detected  that  were  speedily 
turned  to  account.  Amendment  after 
amendment  needed  to  be  passed,  every  one 
of  which  was  sturdily  opposed,  and  it  was, 
strictly  speaking,  not  until  1878  that  Lo-rd 
Shaftsbury  saw  the  completion  of  his  hfe- 
long  battle  for  the  children,  and  was  able 
to  say  "  we  find  ourselves  at  last,  after  forty- 
one  years  of  exertion,  in  possession  of  what 
we  prayed  for  at  first — a  Ten  Hours  Bill." 

We  have  yet  to  look  at  the  battles  fought 
in  Parliament  for  the  children  employed  in 
chimneys  and  brickfields,  and  these  will  be 
described  in  a  conclu-dmg  paper. 


Canobbio. 


BLUE  WATEES  AND  WHITE  PALACES 

By  W.  C.  PROCTER. 


AMONGST  the  wonders  of  modern  travel 
there  is  perhaps  nothinc^  more  sensa- 
tional than  the  sudden  rush  from  winter  to 
spring  through  the  rocky  heart  of  the  St. 
Gothard.  Say  it  is  a  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  when  the  meadows  of  the  lower 
Swiss  valleys  are  swept  by  fleeting  sunshine 
and  shade.  But  as  the  train  leaves  the 
^'illage  of  Amsteg  it  climbs  rapidly  toward 
the  strongholds  of  eternal  winter.  The  air 
is  chillier ;  the  snow  lies  in  broader  patches  ; 
the  echoes  from  the  thmidering  train  have  a 
frosty  ring.  Icicles  cling  about  the  dripping 
cascades,  and  the  summits  are  darkened  by 
scowling  snowstorms.  In  and  out  of  w'inding 
tunnels  the  labouring  engine  deftly  cuts 
its  way,  everywhere  guarded  by  miracles 
of  engineering  from  scurrying  avalanches 
and  rolling   boulders.      At  Goschenen   we 


are  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of 
Snowdoii,  and  the  icy 
blast  pierces  through 
carriage  windows  and 
wraps,  chilling  us  to 
the  bone.  Then  a  deep 
cavern  yawns  ;  with  a 
shriek  and  a  rattle  the 
train  dives  beneath  the 
mountain,  and  in  an 
instant  a  warm  wind 
meets  us  as  though 
breathed  from  some 
central  fire.  But  it  is 
not  from  any  central  fire 
at  all.  The  other  end 
of  the  tunnel  confronts 
the  southern  sun  ;  and 
it  is  from  the  baskincr 
plains  of  Italy  that  the 
heated  current  comes.  For  twenty  minutes 
there  is  darkness,  like  the  unconsciousness 
we  suppose  to  fall  upon  the  dying,  between 
the  life  of  labour  and  the  life  of  rest ;  but 
soon  scintillations  of  light  strike  along  the 
tunnel  w^alls,  and  out  we  rush  into  the  soft 
air  and  soothing  warmth  of  a  north  Italian 
spring.  More  and  more  as  we  rattle  down 
the  slopes  all  signs  of  winter  disappear. 
Within  a  few  moments  swelling  buds  are 
succeeded  by  shining  blossom  ;  masses  of 
foliage  are  seen  below  us.  Soon  we  reach 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  mulberries  in  full 
leaf.  Carriage  windows  have  be<'n  tlirown 
open,  wraps  cast  aside  ;  and  at  Bellinzona 
we  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  summer 
clothing  in  our  portmanteau  is  sufficiently 
light.  A  man  may  take  his  breakfast 
cowering  near  a  red-hot  stove  in  a  hostelry 
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lialf-buriecl  in  snow,  and  may  dine  under 
trellissed  vines  or  beneath  tlie  broad-leaved 
shade  of  a  fig-tree. 

Undoubtedly  this  close  proximity  to 
northern  ice  and  snow  adds  a  good  deal  to 
the  charm  of  the  Italian  Lakes.  Southern 
Italy  and  Greece  can  show  scenes  as  fair  ; 
but  when  the  traveller  reaches  them  sun- 
shine has  become  monotonous,  and  cloudless 
skies  almost  tiresome.  Our  joys  as  well 
as  our  sorrows  depend  much  on  contrast. 
I  doubt  whether  sensitiveness  to  natural 
scenery  could  be  kept  alive  in  a  man  who 
should  live  twenty  years  on  the  loveliest 
coral  isle,  amid  limpid  seas,  with  never  a 
change  in  the  seasons  or  the  weather.  I  can 
quite  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  British 
tar  who,  on  sailing  from  the  tropics  into  a 
Channel  fog,  was  touched  with  patriotic 
pride  :  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  he — "  that's  your 
style ;  none  of  your  staring  blue  skies 
here ! "  And  I  also  understand  how  a 
Manchester  man,  who  has  never  ranged 
beyond  his  native  pall  of  smoke,  is  un- 
conscious of  its  ugliness.  It  is  by  contrast 
alone  that  we  come  to  have  any  definite 
feelings  at  all ;  and  certainly  the  Italian  lake 
scenery  is  specially  favoured  in  this  respect 
by  its  nearness  to  snow-peaks  and  ice-fields. 
It  is  like  a  flower-bed  in  the  bend  of  a 
glacier  —  spring  nestling  in  the  lap  of 
winter. 

There  are  other  interesting  characteristics 
which  the  Italian  Lakes  possess  in  common 
with  all  lake  scenery,  but  perhaps  in  a 
higher  degree.  All  forms  of  water  are 
delightful  in  a  landscape  :   indeed,  a  land- 


scape without  water  is  almost  like  a  face 
without  eyes.  But  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  majesty  of  ocean, 
the  fretful  hurry  of  a  torrent,  and  the  placid 
repose  of  a  lake.  "When  we  stand  by  the 
seaside  we  instinctively  feel  that  water  is 
here  the  mightier  power ;  the  land  is  its 
ward  or  its  victim,  according  to  its  humour. 
There  is  a  sense  of  safety  given  by  the  wide 
trackless  waste,  which  no  foe  may  cross 
without  endless  perils  ;  but  when  the  billows 
are  roused  by  storm  they  shake  the  strand, 
and  sap  the  cliffs,  and  strew  the  shore  with 
wrecks  in  their  resistless  force.  Far  different 
is  our  feeling  by  a  land-locked  lake  :  here 
land  is  supreme  and  sovereign.  The 
strength  of  the  hills,  the  wealth  of  the 
meadows,  the  majesty  of  the  forest  trees,  here 
seem  to  encircle  the  sleeping  waters  with  a 
fond  embrace,  and  the  lake  rests  in  the 
bosom  of  the  land  like  an  unconscious 
infant  in  repose ;  or,  if  we  contrast  lakes 
with  rivers,  though  both  have  their  interest, 
there  is  a  soothing  peace  in  the  quiet  mere 
which  is  wanting  in  the  hurrying  river. 

All  this  is  fulfilled  in  the  Italian  Lakes. 
The  contrast  between  precipitous  banks  and 
horizontal  surface  is  peculiarly  vigorous 
where  those  precipitous  banks  shoot  up  to 
the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  hardly  any 
level  land  is  to  be  seen.  The  contrasts  of 
colour  likewise  are  unusually  vivid.  The 
bright  blue  surface  of  the  flood  breaks  here 
and  there  into  flashing  white  where  ripples 
catch  the  sun  ;  and  masses  of  dark  or  vivid 
green  in  the  woods  and  groves  and  gardens 
are  set  off  by  the  shining  walls  of  white 
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palaces,  or  glittering  houses,  or  towering 
campaniles  confronting  a  cloudless  sun. 
The  Italian  style  of  architecture,  whether  in 
church  or  palace,  is  specially  adapted  to  a 
sunny  clime.  Broad  walls,  deep  cornices, 
perspcctiyes  of  arcades,  lose  half,  or  more 
than  half,  their  charm  beneath  the  gloomy 
sides  of  the  North.  But  where  they  bask  in 
an  atmosphere  sparkling  everywhere  with 
sunlight,  the  strong  shadows  of  deep  cornices 
and  mysterious  arcades  are  in  delightful 
contrast  with  the  wealth  of  light  that  sleeps 
on  broad  walls,  where  lizards  bask,  and  the 
hum  of  a  myriad  insects  sounds.  The  cam- 
panile likewise  adds  a  wonderful  grace  to 
the  landscape.  It  is  not  indeed  so  suggestive 
of  aspiration  as  the  "  heavenward  pointing 
spire  "  of  our  native  land,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  impression  of  grace 
that  it  makes  upon  us  ;  but  perhaps  there 
is  something  in  the  sudden  change  of 
proportion  from  the  long  hoiizontal  lines 
characteristic  of  Italian  building  to  the 
sharp  upward  outline  which  pierces  the  sky. 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  Swiss  Italian 
border  are  three  in  number  :  the  Lago  Mag- 
jiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  a  smaller 
)ne  lying  between — the  Lake  of  Lugano. 
They  are  all  of  them  long  and  narrow,  Avith 
a  general  trend  from  north-east  to  south-west ; 
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but  the  middle  lake,  that  of  Lugano,  is 
almost  as  irregular  in  outline  as  the  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantons.  The  Lago  ]\Iaggiorc,  or 
greater  lake,  is  about  thirty-four  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  only  three  miles. 
At  a  little  more  than  half  its  length  in  the 
direction  of  the  south,  a  broad  deep  bed 
opens  out,  at  the  moutli  of  which  lie  scattered 
several  beautiful  islands.  Until  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  islands 
Avere  mere  uncultivated  wastes,  or  at  the 
best  pastures.  But  at  that  time  Count 
Vitalliano  Borromeo,  with  a  keener  eye  to 
beauty  and  situation  than  was  usually 
possessed  by  the  people  of  his  day,  took 
possession  of  these  islets,  and  proceeded  to 
adorn  one  or  two  of  them  for  purposes  of 
habitation.  The  chief  of  them,  Isola  Bella, 
or  the  Fair  Isle,  a  name  which  it  owes  to  the 
Count,  was  selected  for  the  erection  of  his 
palace.  The  islet  was  a  mere  rock  at  that 
time,  with  scarce  soil  enough  to  give  any 
root-hold  to  trees.  But  the  Count  excavated 
terraces  which  he  enriched  with  fruitful  soil, 
and  out  of  them  grew  delightful  gardens. 
A  village  for  retainers  sprang  up  around  the 
palace.  Campaniles,  the  signs  of  worship, 
sprang  aloft.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the 
island  has  deserved  its  name.  At  the  present 
time  the  palace  is  rather  a  museum  than  a 
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habitation.  It  is  euriclied  with  all  manner 
of  works  of  art,  gathered  from  the  treasures 
of  ancient  Rome  and  Mediaeval  Italy. 
Complaint  is  sometimes  made  by  critical 
worshippers  of  the  beautiful,  that  the  island 
is  too  evidently  artificial,  and  its  palaces  too 
formal.  But  as  the  flood  of  sunlight  pours 
down  upon  its  greenery  and  white,  and  its 
image  is  reflected  in  the  blue  mirror  of  the 
lake,  the  critical  mind  must  be  strong  indeed 
which  does  not  prefer  the  delight  of  gazing 
to  the  trouble  of  analysis. 

To  another  island,  Isola  Madre,  no  such 
criticism  can  be  applied.  It  is  simply  a 
park  suri'ounding  a  plain  but  handsome  villa, 
which  stands  out  in  white  purity  from  groves 
of  cedars,  laurels,  and  myrtles.  Here  blooms 
the  agave,  and  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
camellia.  Here  hovers  a  scent  of  magnolia 
and  orange  bloom  ;  and  many  a  plant  as- 
sociated in  the  mind  with  tropic  scenes 
flourishes  here  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
mighty  alpine  wall  that  keeps  out  all  northern 
and  eastern  winds. 

The  third  island,  more  completely  built 
over,  is  called  the  Isle  of  Fishers,  from  the 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  The  effect  of 
the  campanile  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
grouping  of  the  houses  on  this  islet.  With- 
out it  the  square  and  u.nadorned  buildings 
would  be  prosaic  and  dull.  But  the  effect 
of  the  tosver  in  giving  contrast  and  unity  is 


such  that  the  village  makes  a  really  interest- 
ing picture. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  regarded  this  bay  as  a 
scene  of  ideal  beauty.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  ever  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes  ;  but  he 
sketched  it  as  if  he  had.  In'  "  The  Titan  " 
he  brings  his  hero  in  the  grey  dawn  across 
the  shimmering  water  to  the  Isola  Bella. 
He  leads  him  with  bandaged  eyes  up  the 
terraces  to  the  highest  point ;  and  at  sunrise 
he  lets  the  whole  glory  of  the  world  as  viewed 
from  thence  burst  upon  his  soul.  "  0 
God  !  "  cries  Albano,  in  fearful  joy,  "  what  a 
world  is  this  !  " 

But  this  Bay  of  Islands  is  far  from  being 
the  only  entrancing  scene  on  this  wonderful 
lake.  Canobbio,  farther  to  the  north,  and 
well  within  Swiss  territory,  is  remarkable 
for  the  grouping  of  its  church  and  villas, 
lonsr 


As:ainst     the 


slopes,    seamed    with 


tumbling  streams,  and  scarred  with  the  wear 
of  ages,  the  little  town  stands  out  fair  and 
bright  in  the  morning  sun.  The  reflections 
of  the  white  walls  in  the  blue  water  are 
broken  by  gliding  gondolas  furnished  with 
an  awning  indicative  of  the  blessed  climate 
enjoyed  so  near  the  realms  of  snow. 

But  Bellagio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  is, 
perhaps,  best  known  to  English  travellers. 
It  stands  on  a  point  of  land  where  the  long 
narrow  lake  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  the  eastern,  is  called  the  Lake  of 
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Lecco.  The  point  is  a  bare  promontory, 
crowded  with  fohage,  aud  Hued  along  its 
foot  with  the  shining  walls  of  palace,  chiu'ch 
and  cottage.  Above  the  town  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  view  in  the  whole 
district.  To  right  and  left,  aud  in  front, 
the  blue  water  is  all  around.  We  stand 
beneath  the  shadow  of  cypress,  pine,  and 
myrtle.  The  sweeping  shores  glitter  with 
wealthy  villas.  Boats,  laden  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  glide  here  and  there.  Hills  arise 
in  every  variety  of  form ;  and  the  prospect  is 
crowned  with  the  majesty  of  the  soaring 
Alps.  It  is  indicative  of  the  times  that 
the  chief  hotel  was  formerly  a  nobleman's 
palace,  the  Villa  Serbelloni.  But  there  are 
other  residences  which  still  retain  their 
aristocratic  inhabitants — or  at  least  their 
belongings.  The  Villa  Melzi  is  one  of  these, 
about  a  mile  southwards  from  Bellagio.  It 
stands  immediately  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
garden  terrace,  and  from  this  terrace  white 
steps  descend  into  the  water.  The  palace,  like 
that  of  the  Isola  Bella,  is  very  much  a  museum 
of  art  and  antiquities,  and  the  park  itself  is 
enriched  with  statuary  of  no  mean  order. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  genial  air,  successive 
gardeners  have  reared  palms  and  cactuses, 
amongst  which  are  tastefully  distributed 
many  a  masterpiece  of  modern  statuary. 

Well  might  Manzoni  select  the  shores  of 
this  romantic  lake  as  the  chief  scene  of  his 
story  of  "  I  Promessi  Sposi."  There  is  not  a 
feature  in    the   landscape   out  of  harmony 


with  tender  sentiment.  Adventurers  who 
penetrate  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  will 
find,  indeed,  that  squalor  is  not  confined 
to  East  London  or  to  Irish  cabins.  But  in 
this  delicious  air  very  little  is  required  to 
support  life  or  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
Fish  is  to  be  had  for  tlie  taking,  while 
vegetables  and  fruit  cost  little  labour  to  rear. 
For  half  the  year,  or  perhaps  more,  a  couch 
beneath  cedar  or  mulberry  shade,  beside  the 
flashing  water,  gives  more  luxurious  repose 
than  the  shelter  of  a  palace.  Thus  the 
very  poor  suffer  less  privation  than  in  the 
sterner  climes  north  of  the  Alpine  wall. 
Yet  this  gentleness  of  Nature  is  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  The  spur  of  necessity 
ennobles  even  while  it  frets  us.  The  race 
of  heroes  has  always  descended  from  the 
North,  and  has  rarely  been  known  to  return 
from  the  South.  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  IMedes 
and  Persians,  Tartars,  Goths,  Normans,  all 
were  braced  by  chilly  airs  and  stern  scenes  of 
Nature  for  their  march  upon  southern  climes. 
The  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Arabs  seem  to  furnish  examples  to  the 
contrary.  But  their  history  did  not  begin 
when  we  first  hear  of  them,  and  there  are 
many  hints  that  their  vigour  was  inherited 
from  a  northern  ancestry.  On  the  whole, 
the  fairest  scenes  of  earth  have  serious 
drawbacks  in  enervating  influences  which 
sap  both  moral  and  physical  strength.  To 
this  the  Italian  Lakes  are  no  exception  ;  and 
they  confer  more  blessing  on  the  stranger 
than  on  the  native. 


GEEAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTUKIES. 

By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 

THE  SIXTH  CEWrVBY.—TIIE  AGE  OF  JUSTIXIAX. 


THE  sixth  century  abounds  in  prominent 
figures,  and  at  some  of  the  most 
prominent  we  must  take  at  least  a  passing 
glance. 

Pre-eminent  above  all  were  Justinian  and 
his  wife  Theodora,  in  the  immense  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  civilised 
world.  Their  reign  was  signahsed  by  the 
military  prowess  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
by  the  legal  knowledge  of  Tribonian,  by  the 
historic  genius  of  Procopius.  During  this 
century,  also,  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  last  of  the  great  Gothic  leaders, 
ViTiGES,  ToTiLA,  and  Teias  ;  with  Gelijiek, 
the  last  of  the  Vandals ;  with  Clovis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  first  famous 
Frank  ;  and  with  Alboin,  the  first  famous 
Lombard,  towards  its  end.  The  closing 
years  of  the  century  are  also  marked  by  the 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
three  stalwart  peasant  brothers,  who  had 
been  labourers  or  swineherds  in  an  obscure 
Dacian  village,  determined  to  embrace  the 
more  lucrative  profession  of  soldiers,  and 
strode  into  Constantinople  with  no  richer 
earthly  possessions  than  skin  wallets,  con- 
taining coarse  biscuit.  The  name  of  the 
youngest  of  the  three  was  Justin,  and  of 
another,  Istock,  which  means  a  tree-trunk. 
They  enrolled  themselves  among  the  guards 
of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who  welcomed  them 
for  their  strength  and  stature.  Being  also 
steady  and  brave,  Justin,  stej)  by  step, 
became  Tribune,  Count,  General,  Senator, 
and  Captain  of  the  Guards.  At  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  the  eunuch  Amantius 
entrusted  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
use  in  bribery  for  one  of  his  creatures. 
Justin  applied  it  to  his  own  uses,  and  thus, 
at  the  age  of  68,  an  elderly  Dacian  peasant 
became  Emperor  of  the  East  and  West. 
Like  Theodoric,  he  could  not  write,  and  was 
obliged  to  use  a  gold  plate  with  the  letters 
of  his  name  cut  in  it,  over  which  he  xmssed 
the  pen  full  of  purple  ink.  But  he  had  two 
great  advantages.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
orthodox,  and  was  saved  perhaps  by  his 
complete  ignorance  of  letters  from  being 
tempted  to  swerve  into  the  heresies  of  either 
Eunomius  or  Eutyches.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  inProclus  a  useful  and  faithful 
minister,    and   in    his   nephew     Justinian, 


son  of  Istock,  an  able  lieutenant.  He  had 
summoned  this  Dacian  youth  from  his 
native  village,  and  given  him  the  best 
education  that  Constantinople  could  afford. 
Justin  ruled  ably,  if  unscrupulously,  for  nine 
years  and  four  months.  Before  his  death  he 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
nephew,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  (A.D.  527),  and  who 
reigned  for  nearly  thirty-nine  years  with 
glorious  and  undisputed  sway. 

The  character  of  Justinian  has  been 
described  as  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
Pious,  devoted,  orthodox,  as  approved  by 
standards  of  ritual  and  opinion,  he  was 
devoid  of  morality.  Abstemious,  temperate, 
and  chaste,  he  yet  married  Theodora,  the 
most  infamous  woman  of  her  age.  With 
the  mind  and  talents  of  a  laborious  clerk, 
he  possessed  that  gift  which  is  so  invaluable 
to  a  ruler — of  discerning  and  utilising  the 
genius  of  great  men.  Though  he  was  no 
soldier  he  yet  saw  by  intuition  the  military 
gifts  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  ;  and  when  he 
had  used  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
and  skill,  he  flung  them  away  like  oranges 
which  have  been  sucked.  He  Avas  a 
mixture  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Philip  11. 
of  Spain. 

What  can  be  more  astonishing  than  the 
marriage  of  such  a  man  with  such  a  woman 
as  Theodora — or,  as  her  enemies  called  her, 
Demonodora !  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Acacius,  who  had  kept  the  bears  of  the 
Green  faction  of  the  charioteers  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greens  were  at  deadly  enmity 
with  the  Blues,  and  the  streets  and  the 
amphitheatre  were  in  consequence  often 
deluged  with  bloodshed.  When  Acacius 
died,  his  three  little  girls,  with  fillets  round 
their  heads,  entreated  the  Greens  to  help 
them.  The  Greens  contemptuously  neglected 
their  petition  ;  the  Blues  befriended  them  ; 
and  Theodora,  then  but  six  years  old,  never 
forgot  the  scene. 

She  began  life  by  coming  on  the  stage 
as  a  slave  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  behind 
her  sister.  She  became  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Constantinople,  and  the  most 
abandoned.  After  a  career  of  shameless 
wickedness,  in  which  she  visited  many 
cities,    she     returned     to     Constantinople, 
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assumed  a  decorous  life,  and  attracted  the 
elderi]^  Justinian,  wlio,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  married  her.  She  -was  entirely 
faithful  to  him  ;  for  henceforth  her  ^vicked- 
uess  took  the  difi'erent  forms  of  ruthless 
cruelty  and  greed.  In  the  fearful  outbreak 
of  the  factions  of  the  circus  known  as  the 
Nika,  in  which  the  Blues  and  Greens,  after 
furious  discord,  united  their  bands  in 
common  revolt  against  Justinian,  and  forced 
Hypatius  against  his  will  to  accept  the 
diadem,  Justinian,  amid  the  pusillanimity 
of  his  other  advisers,  was  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  dauntless  spirit  of  Theodora,  the 
astuteness  of  Narses,  and  the  military  skill 
of  Belisarius. 

Belisarius — Beli-tzar,  the  white  hero — 
first  comes  before  us  as  a  brave,  faithful, 
and  gifted  soldier,  by  birth  probably  a  Hun. 
He,  too,  is  a  mysteiw — a  caricati;re  of  our 
own  great  Marlborough.  Like  Marlborough, 
he  was  fond  of  gold ;  but.  unlike  him,  he 
loved  to  lavish,  and  not  to  hoard.  Like  him, 
he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness  ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  was  inflexibly 
loyal  to  his  worthless  master.  Like  him,  he 
was  iinder  the  dominion  of  a  termagant ; 
but  his  wife  Antonina,  though  she  was  as 
able  and  as  "sdolent  as  the  famous  Sarah, 
was  a  false  and  cruel  wife  to  her  hero- 
husband. 

In  war  after  war,  hampered  as  he  was 
constantly  by  the  interested  niggardliness 
which  kept  him  insufficiently  supplied  with 
troops,  by  the  palace  intrigues  of  women  and 
eunuclis,  and  by  the  ungrateful  jealousies  of 
Justinian,  he  won  victory  upon  victory  ;  and, 
except  when  he  was  crushed  to  earth  by 
misery  and  injustice,  he  hardly  ever  failed. 
Happily,  we  have  a  full  account  of  his  great 
military  achievements  fi'om  his  secretary, 
the  historian  Peocopius,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  which 
he  records. 

i.  His  first  war  was  against  the  Persians, 
in  which  he  won  conspicuoiis  honour  by  his 
skill  and  bravery,  although  he  could  not 
claim  the  glory  of  a  great  victory,  but  alone 
saved  his  rash  troops  fi'om  the  disgrace  of  a 
defeat,  and  helped  to  secure  an  honourable 
peace. 

ii.  The  second  war  in  which  he  was 
employed  was  against  the  Vandals  of  Africa. 
They  had  degenerated  into  luxury  and 
feebleness  in  that  enervating  climate,  and 
could  not  fight  like  their  bold  forefathers  who 
had  come  over  with  Gaiseric.  Belisarius 
struck  a  fatal  blow  when  he  enlisted  against 
them   the  sympathies  of  the  entire  native 


population,  which  he  did  by  the  kindness 
and  justice  with  which  he  treated  them. 
He  advanced  victoriously  to  Carthage.  The 
gates  were  opened  to  him,  and  Gelimer,  the 
last  royal  descendant  of  Gaiseric,  fled  into 
the  mountains  of  Numidia.  There  the 
unhappy  prince,  already  sick  at  heart  Avitli 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
death  in  battle  of  his  brave  brother,  was 
reduced  to  indescribal)lc  hardships  among 
the  Moors.  Yet,  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
from  birth  to  the  soft  nurture  of  a  luxurious 
civilisation,  he  held  out  against  the  not 
ungenerous  terms  of  Phocas,  the  general  of 
Belisarius.  until  a  sad  scene  brought  home 
to  him  the  full  extent  of  his  misery.  A 
Moorish  boy  and  a  young  Vandal,  Prince 
Gelimer's  nephew,  were  watching  a  piece  of 
meat  which  was  being  cooked.  When  it 
was  ready  they  both  flew  upon  it  and  fought 
desperately  for  its  possession.  Struck  by 
the  pathos  of  the  circumstance,  the  last 
^'andal  King  of  Africa  capitulated,  and  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Belisarius.  When 
he  met  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  The  incongruities  of  life's  comedy 
struck  him  more  forcibly  even  than  its  tragic 
elements.  When  he  was  led  in  the  splendid 
triumph  of  Belisarius,  and  grovelled  with 
him  at  the  feet  of  Justinian,  he  could  find 
comfort  in  no  reflection  but  the  oft  repeated 
dirge  of  Solomon  :  "  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 
vanity  of  vanities  !     All  is  vanity." 

iii.  The  third  war  of  Belisarius  was 
against  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy.  Their 
fortunes  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Theodoric  had  been  on  the  wane.  They 
were  practically  a  narrow  aristocracy  of 
slaveholders  amid  the  native  population, 
and  they  too,  like  the  Vandals,  had  degene- 
rated. Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric, 
whom  his  heroic  mother  Amalasuntha  tried 
to  educate,  rushed  in  tears  to  the  warriors 
after  a  flogqing  which  she  had  administered 
to  him  at  his  lessons.  They  interfered  to 
save  him  from  a  civilised  education,  and 
thenceforth  Amalasuntha  abandoned  all  care 
of  the  boy,  and  he  killed  himself  at  tlie  age 
of  sixteen  by  intemperance  and  debauchery. 
Eager  to  retain  her  power  she  wedded  her 
cousin,  the  worthless  and  greedy  Theodat, 
who  shortly  afterwards  had  her  banished  to 
an  island  on  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  and  there 
strangled  in  her  bath.  This  gave  an  excuse 
for  war  to  Justinian,  who  posed  as  the 
avenger  of  the  Gothic  queen.  In  537 
Behsarius  sailed  to  Italy  and  took  Naples. 
Theodat  was  murdered  by  a  Goth  whom  he 
had  wronged,  and  his  general,  Vitiges.  was 
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made  king.  Belisarius  entered  Eome,  and 
was  there  besieged  by  Vitiges.  Scantily  as 
lie  was  supplied  with  troops  and  pro\dsions, 
he  defended  it  with  splendid  heroism,  and 
forced  the  Goths  to  raise  the  siege.  Vexed 
alike  by  the  dissensions  of  his  generals  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  whence  the 
valiant  eunuch  Narses  had  been  sent  to 
watch  and  harass  him,  he  took  city  after 
city  till  he  had  penned  Vitiges  in  Eavenna. 
Keduced  to  extremities  the  Goths  offered  to 
make  Belisarius  King  of  Italy.  He  pre- 
tended to  consent,  and  entered  Eavenna. 
By  this  ruse  he  put  an  end  to  the  Ostro- 
gothie  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  539.  And  well 
might  the  Gothic  viragoes  spit  in  the  faces  of 
their  husbands  and  their  brothers  when  they 
showed  them  the  few  and  diminutive  soldiers 
by  whom  they  had  been  alike  outwitted  and 
subdued. 

iv.  Belisarius  returned  to  a  superb 
triumph  at  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
infinite  domestic  misery  and  disgrace  in- 
flicted on  him  by  the  unfaithfulness  and 
tyranny  of  his  wife  Antonina,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  all-powerful  Theodora.  We 
cannot  follow  his  wretched  home  life  ;  but  in 
561  his  services  were  again  needed  in  Italy  in 
conseqiaence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  under 
the  glorious  Totila.  The  incompetent, 
greedy,  and  worthless  generals  who  had 
been  left  to  govern  and  control  Italy  in  the 
name  of  Justinian  had  only  succeeded  in 
hopelessly  alienating  the  entire  population. 
They  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  against 
the  advance  of  the  young  Gothic  hero 
Totila,  who  was  as  righteous  as  he  was 
brave.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Goths  that 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  them  since 
the  days  of  Theodoric  were  the  result  of 
their  own  vices.  He  forbade  them  to 
plunder,  and  he  punished  licentiousness  with 
death.  In  this  way,  as  Avell  as  by  his 
courage  and  ability,  he  won  back  the  hearts 
of  the  population  alienated  by  the  worthless 
officers  and  logothetes  of  Justinian.  At 
Faenza  he  scattered  to  the  winds  the  army 
of  mercenaries  which  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  him.  Chaste,  gallant,  temperate,  he 
carried  all  before  him  ;  and  Italy  might  have 
seen  a  new  and  even  greater  Theodoric  if 
Belisarius  had  not  been  sent  to  check  his 
career.  The  fidelity  of  Belisarius  is 
supremely  touching.  He  who  was  regarded 
as  a  hero  in  Persia  and  Africa,  had 
been  treated  like  a  beaten  slave  in 
Constantinople,  and  had  been  humbled  to 
the  dust  before  the  feet  of  two  such  women 
as  Theodora  and  Antonina;    yet  whenever 


his  country  needed  his  invincible  arms  he 
went  forth  to  conquer.  Totila,  after  taking 
Naples,  advanced  to  Eome,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  inhabitants  to  the  ghastliest 
extremities  of  famine,  in  which  they  fed  on 
rats  and  mice,  and  the  nettles  which  grew 
thickly  on  the  walls.  Belisarius,  with  the 
miserable  troops  which  were  alone  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  base  master,  advanced  to  force 
him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  had  already 
destroyed  the  formidable  boom  which  Totila 
had  built  across  the  Tiber  Avhen  he  was 
misled  by  false  intelligence  and  unwisely 
retreated.  Totila  took  Eome,  and  treated 
the  wretched  inhabitants  with  his  usual 
magnanimity  and  mercy.  But  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  misery  ;  and  Eusticiana, 
the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow  of 
Boethius,  was  seen  begging  her  bread  from 
door  to  door.  He  had  decided  to  turn  Eome 
into  a  pasture-ground,  but  was  diverted  from 
destroying  the  city  by  a  letter  from 
Bglisarius.  Imagination  got  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  He  left  the  city  empty  but 
undestroyed,  and  thereby  ruined  the  cause 
of  his  nation  ;  for  in  547  Belisarius  made  an 
heroic  dash  from  Ostia  and  occupied  the 
empty  city.  Totila  flew  back  to  recover  it, 
but  found  it  too  strongly  fortified.  At  this 
crisis  Justinian  ordered  Belisarius  to 
Lucania.  There  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  or  incompetence  of  his  officers, 
who  neglected  to  defend  the  mountam 
passes  entrusted  to  them,  and  he  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Sicily.  In  548  he  was  once  more 
recalled  to  face  the  intrigues  and  ignominies 
of  Constantinople ;  and  in  549  Totila 
recovered  Eome  and  extended  his  kingdom 
on  every  side.  In  552  Justinian  sent  the 
eunuch  Nakses  to  subdue  Totila,  and  that 
strange  man  sprang  at  once  from  the  life  of  a 
pampered  palace  official  to  the  able  command 
of  armies,  which  Justinian  supplied  to  him 
with  the  adequate  numbers  and  equipment 
which  his  baseness  had  always  denied  to 
Belisarius.  His  host  was  a  strange  and  motle}' 
gathering  of  Herules,  Gepids,  Burgundians, 
Huns,  Persians,  all  united  under  Narses  in 
the  name  of  Italy  and  Constantinople  against 
the  Goths.  Before  the  battle  closed,  Totila, 
in  his  golden  armour,  Avith  his  purple  pennon 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  gave  a  spectacle  of 
his  skill  and  grace  on  the  dreadful  edge  of 
war.  Mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  as  though 
to  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship, 
he  rode  and  curvetted  and  turned  as  though 
horse  and  man  were  one,  and  flung  his 
quivering  lance  into  the  air  and  caught  it, 
now  in  his  right  hand,  now  in  his  left,  and 
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performed  other  equestrian  feats  with   the 
most  briUiant  agiUty  and  grace. 

The  tight  was  fought  to  the  desperate  end, 
with  heroic  courage  ;  and  the  vast  hordes  of 
Barbarians  destroyed  each  other  under  the 
eyes  of  the  cynical  eunuch.  Six  thousand 
Goths  were  slaughtered.  The  noble  Totila 
perished  in  his  flight  by  the  lance  thrust  of 
a  Gepid,  and  his  bloody  robe  and  jewelled 
cap  were  sent  to  the  Emperor.  Narses 
recovered  Eome,  and  hemmed  in  the 
remnant  of  the  Goths  at  Nuceria,  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  They  had 
elevated  the  brave  Texas  on  their  shields 
and  made  him  king.  There  the  last 
desperate  fight  was  fought.  There  with  his 
mighty  lance  he  kept  his  foes  at  bay.  His 
shield  was  full  of  javelins  ;  in  a  moment 
his  squii'e  handed  him  another.  This  too 
became  heavy  with  the  shafts  of  twelve 
javelins.  He  called  for  another  ;  and  durmg 
the  instant  while  he  was  making  the  ex- 
change he  was  thrust  through  and  fell. 
The  Goths  despairingly  felt  that  God  was 
against  them  for  then-  sins.  They  capitulated 
on  honom'able  terms ;  and  henceforth  they 
disappear  from  history,  "  hke  a  wounded 
lion  crawling  away  fi'om  the  hunter  only  to 
die."  But  in  then*  supreme  struggle  they 
had  finally  destroyed  a  power  of  which  the 
name  once  struck  the  world  vnth  awe. 
During  this  Gothic  revolt  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  Eoman  Senate  disappeared  for 
ever.  For  fifteen  years  Narses  governed 
Italy  from  Eavenna — the  first  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Exarchs. 

V.  But  Justinian  needed  Belisarius  once 
more.  In  559  the  Bulgarians  invaded  the 
Empire  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  None  but  Belisarius  could 
save  it.  The  old  fire  leapt  up  in  him ;  and 
partly  by  his  skill,  partly  by  the  terror  of  ] 
his  name,  he  routed  the  Bulgarians  and  j 
saved  the  city.  He  was  received  in  the 
palace  with  thankless  coldness  ;  but  in  563 
he  was  falsely  accused  of  complicity  in  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  once  more  disgraced 
and  imprisoned.      Too   late   his  innocence 


was  recognised ;  and  in  5G5  he  died,  and  all 
his  treasures  were  confiscated  by  the  greedy 
dotard  Justinian,  who  had  blighted  all  his 
life.  The  story  of  his  blindness  and  beggary 
is  a  fiction,  found  six  centuries  later  in  the 
verses  of  Tzetzes,  but  he  must  have  died  with 
a  heart  fearfully  disenchanted.  Theodora 
had  already  succumbed  to  a  virulent  cancer. 
Antonina  died  in  a  convont.  Justinian  only 
sur^dved  his  hero-general  by  eight  months, 
and  passed  away  unpitied  and  unboloved. 

As  the  fairest  monument  of  Napoleon  1.  is 
the  Code  Napoleon,  so  the  most  lasting 
monument  of  Justinian  is  the  codification 
of  the  law  which  he  entrusted  to  Tribonian. 
Eoman  law  had  become  a  hopeless  jumble 
of  decrees  and  cases.  There  were  in 
existence  2,000  treatises  and  3,000,000 
precedents.  Tribonian,  who,  though 
interested,  corrupt,  and  hasty,  was  a  man 
of  industry  and  insight,  reduced  it  to  order. 
The  Code  of  Justinian  occupied  twelve 
books.  The  Digest,  or  Pandects,  filled  fifty 
books.  The  Institutes  comprised  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  law  under  the  heads 
of  Persons,  Things,  Actions,  and  Private 
Wrongs,  mth  an  Appendix  on  Criminal 
Law.  The  whole  vast  task  was  completed 
by  the  final  acceptance  of  168  "  Novels" 
fXovellae)  and  sixteen  Edicts  passed  by 
Justinian  himself.  Justmian  also  gained 
fame  by  his  buildings.  He  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  the  Empire,  and  built  the 
palace  and  churches — above  all,  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  in  which  he  boasted  that  he 
had  vanquished  Solomon.  Another  monu- 
ment of  his  reign  is  the  introduction  of  the 
silk  trade  into  Europe  by  two  Persian  monks 
who,  encouraged  by  Justinian,  brought  to 
Constantinople  in  521  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.  They 
had  been  employed  as  missionaries  in  China, 
and  had  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  the 
silkworm.  The  eggs  were  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill ;  and  in  twenty 
years  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Constanti- 
nople rivalled  those  of  China  in  their  skill 
and  success. 


WONDERING. 

By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 

WHEN  autumn,  with  burnished  fingers, 
Has  gilded  the  wildwood  bowers, 
I  wonder  if  Mabel  lingers, 

Alone,  in  those  haunts  of  ours. 

Do  memories,  sweet  and  bitter, 

Come  back  when  the  night-wind  sighs, 

And  only  a  few  stars  glitter 
In  heaven,  like  watchful  eyes  ? 

Does  Mabel  ever  remember 
A  summer  of  shade  and  gleam. 

And  pine  for  an  old  September 
That  passed  in  a  golden  dream  ? 

I  wonder,  I  often  wonder, 

Why  peace  on  her  path  should  be. 
While  only  the  storm  and  thunder 

Of  life  are  given  to  me. 
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I  do  not  covet  the  sweetness 

She  finds  where  the  grass  grows  long- 
The  joy  in  her  flower's  completeness, 

The  charm  in  her  river's  sone-. 
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But  here,  in  the  world's  great  Babel, 
Worn  out  with  the  strife  and  pain, 

I  wonder  if  little  Mabel 
Is  longing  for  me  again. 

God's  love  is  too  deep  for  guessing ; 

He  sees  what  we  cannot  know — 
The  grief  that  enshrines  a  blessing. 

The  bliss  that  enfolds  a  woe. 

The  hearts  that  He  keeps  asunder 
Will  meet  in  His  own  bright  day ; 

So,  Mabel,  I  cease  to  wonder  : 
I  wait,  my  darling,  and  pray. 
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By  G.  HOLDEN  PIKE. 


I)USSIA  is  not  only  the  largest  country  in 
V  the  world,  in  a  sense  that  is  true  of  no 
other  nation,  but  the  empire  is  a  world  in  itself, 
which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  affected 
by  what  we  call  modern  progress. 

While  the  Eeformation  was  awakening 
Em'ope,  it  was  natural  that  some  of  its 
echoes  should  be  heard  even  in  the  secluded 
tracks  of  Eussia,  although,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sudden 
rexdval  of  apostolic  doctrine  could  be 
accepted  by  a  people  then  hopelessly  held  in 
the  meshes  of  superstition  and  priestcraft. 
The  battle  which  Luther  waged  with  the 
Papacy  could  not  have  been  won  without  the 
printing-press,  but  that  great  invention  had 
been  utilised  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  for  a  hundred  years  before  the  pioneer 
printers  Feodoroff  and  Mstislavetz,  by 
invitation  of  the  Czar,  timidly  set  up  their 
first  press  at  Moscow.  Their  first  achieve- 
ment was  to  print  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles,  but  the  popular  prejudice 
against  printing  the  Sacred  Word  was  too 
mvich  for  them,  and  they  had  to  leave  the 
country.  Of  course  the  copyists,  with  whom 
were  allied  the  priests,  saw  that  their  craft 
was  in  danger,  and  did  all  that  they  could 
to  strengthen  the  popular  sentiment  against 
the  innovation,  which  to  ignorant  observers 
must  have  looked  like  a  contrivance  producing 
magical  results. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  the  great  scarcity  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Eussia,  but  little  was  really 
done  imtil  the  opening  of  the  second  decade 
of  this  century.  Some  5,000  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  from  new  Arabic 
types,  were  scattered  among  the  heathen  and 
Mahommedan  population  living  on  the  terri- 
tory extending  between  the  Volga  and  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  In  the  Astrachan 
district  there  was  a  Moravian  settlement 
which  had  remained  there  since  far  back  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  testimony 
on  this  subject  was  that  "  it  was  generally 
known  a  hundred  versts  off  where  the 
treasure  of  a  Bible  was  to  be  met  with." 
There  were  also  colonies  of  German 
Protestants  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  who 
were  very  interesting  settlers,  but  whose 
pastors  were  too  poor  to  supply  their  flocks 


with  the  Scriptures.  A  small  supply  was 
distributed,  and  the  Greek  Church  Metro- 
politan, Archbishop  Plato,  was  written  to  on 
the  general  subject ;  but  as  that  great  man 
did  not  reply,  it  was  found  that  nothing 
short  of  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self and  his  Minister  Galitzin  would  suffice  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bible  pioneers. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  is  still 
remembered  as  a  true  friend  of  his  people, 
and  one  who  favoured  the  extension  of 
liberty  and  education  ;  so  that  if  he  had 
lived  until  old  age  the  benefits  of  his 
enlightened  rule  would  probably  have  been 
apparent  in  Eussia  at  the  present  time.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  the  murdered  Paul  I., 
in  1801,  but  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  forty-eighth  year  in  1825 .  How  cordially 
he  received  the  English  Quaker  Thomas 
Shillitoe — who  also  \'isited  other  great 
Sovereigns — is  well  known  ;  and  while 
Alexander  thus  promoted  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  his  Minister  Galitzin 
remained  president  of  the  society  founded 
at  St.  Petersburg  until  1824. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Eussia 
was  practically  terra  incofinita  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  facts 
which  were  brought  to  light  stimulated  the 
pioneers  to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  extent  of  the  land  to  be  traversed. 
Although  the  peasants  of  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  had  very  generally  learned  to  read, 
their  extreme  poverty  so  prevented  their 
getting  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  book  they 
would  have  prized,  that  400,000  families  in 
the  two  provinces  were  said  to  be  without 
one.  In  Finland  no  copies  had  been  printed 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  but  Alexander 
at  once  allowed  paper  for  a  future  supply  to 
come  in  duty  free.  Then  it  was  while  the 
English  agents  were  debating  whether  the 
new  society  should  be  set  up  at  Moscow  or 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  former  was  set  on 
fire  to  prevent  its  being  used  by  Napoleon  as 
his  winter  quarters.  This  French  invasion 
naturally  interfered  with  the  printing;  but 
no  sooner  were  the  times  more  settled  than 
the  work  was  revived,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  about  four  years  80,000  copies  in  several 
languages  were  printed,  while  several  other 
editions  were  in  course  of  preparation.  This 
revival  of  the  printing-press  seemed  to  be  all 
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the  more  remarkable  because  daring  the 
whole  tune  that  the  Bible  had  been  printed 
in  Russia — nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
— only  60,000  copies  were  produced,  and  the 
old  Slavonic  version  was  by  this  time  partially 
obsolete.  So  anxiously  solicitous  was 
Alexander  that  the  peasants  should  have 
the  Scriptures,  however,  that  he  not  only 
gave  the  Russian  Society  every  facility  for 
carrying  on  its  work,  allowing  letters  and 
packets  to  go  fi'ee  through  the  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  he  also  ordered  a 
translation  to  be  made  into  modern  Russian, 
which  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Indeed,  the  many  other  things  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  did  in  this  service 
are  among  the  sunny  memories  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution. He  gave  a  mansion  for  the  head- 
quarters at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  sum  of 
15,000  roubles  for  fitting  it  up.  Considering 
the  revival  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Russia  a  token  of  the  divine  favour,  he 
instituted  an  enquiry  how  best  the  work 
could  be  stimulated.  He  gave  away  9,000 
Slavonian  New  Testaments  among  the  army, 
and  ordered  the  Holy  Synod  to  take  care 
that  priests,  monasteries,  and  churches 
throughout  the  empire  were  in  all  cases 
supplied.  Of  course  this  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  monarch  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
zeal  of  the  people  ;  and  hence  the  historian 
Owen  is  able  to  say  that — "  No  facts  which 
could  be  stated,  and  no  language  which 
could  be  employed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
convey  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
interest  felt,  and  the  exertions  making,  by 
all  orders  of  the  Russian  community,  on 
behalf  of  an  object  which  appears  to  have 
aroused  all  their  moral  energies,  and  united 
monarch  and  people  as  the  heart  of  one  man 
in  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God."  No 
wonder  that  the  circulation  of  one  year 
doubled  that  of  the  year  preceding,  and  that 
by  the  year  1817  something  like  sixty 
editions  in  more  than  twenty  languages  had 
been  issued. 

This  tide  of  prosperity  kept  up  until  the 
year  1824,  when  Prince  Galitzin  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  work,  and  it  became  at 
once  apparent  that  there  was  a  hitch  which 
those  alone  behind  the  scenes  of  State  could 
understand.  We  believe  that  during  one  of 
their  conversations  the  Emperor  told  his 
humble  visitor,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  that 
although  he  was  supposed  to  possess  un- 
limited power,  he  in  reality  had  very  little 
power  indeed.  There  may  have  been 
political  or  ecclesiastical  reasons  for  the 
Minister's  action  which  did  not  appear  upon 


the  surface.  At  all  events,  the  cloud,  if  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  had  already 
arisen  when  the  good  Emperor  Alexander 
died  in  1825.  His  successor,  Nicholas, 
suspended  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  nearly  300  auxiliaries  ;  but 
he  did  not  do  so  before  801,000  copies  in 
twenty  or  thirty  languages  had  been 
distributed  over  the  vast  area  of  Russia. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  who  was  the  chief 
agent  in  checking  this  work,  is  chiefly 
remembered  by  us  as  the  man  who  fomented 
the  Crimean  war  ;  but  ten  years  before  that 
sanguinary  outbreak  occurred,  Nicholas  had 
visited  England  as  the  honoured  though 
eccentric  guest  of  the  then  youthful  Queen 
Victoria.  He  was  in  many  respects  a 
contrast  to  his  brother,  and  was  altogether 
a  man  of  far  less  sterling  worth.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  been  "  extraordinarily 
handsome,"  according  to  Stockmar ;  but 
there  was  a  savage  wildness  about  his  eyes 
which  may  have  reminded  some  who  met 
him  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  the  civilization  he  represented  was 
of  a  very  backward  kind.  But,  though  the 
native  Bible  Society  was  suspended,  the 
work  of  distribution  did  not  wholly  stop ; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  the  late  Richard  Knill 
had  a  large  share  in  this  service.  On  one 
occasion  he  sold  a  copy  of  the  old  stock, 
which  was  becoming  ruined  by  damp,  for  a 
rouble  ;  and  when  the  news  got  abroad  that 
Bibles  could  be  had  for  so  small  a  sum  he 
sold  800  more,  some  of  the  purchasers 
coming  sixty  Russian  versts  to  secure  the 
prize.  Mr.  Knill  continued  the  work  with 
varied  success,  but  of  course  on  a  scale  of 
far  less  magnitude  than  in  the  old  days. 
Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  however, 
the  St.  Petersburg  agency  circulated  nearly 
200,000  copies  in  the  eighteen  years  ending 
in  1846.  At  all  times  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  genuine  desire  of  the  Russian  people  to 
possess  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

This  desire  to  possess  the  Word  of  God 
has  visibly  increased  rather  than  diminished 
in  our  own  times ;  so  that,  all  things 
considered,  Russia  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  countries  for  modern  Bible 
distributors.  There  seem  to  be  now  no 
hindrances  to  circulation  beyond  such  as  ai'e 
natural  to  the  country.  Even  the  villages 
are  wide  distances  apart — much  more  so  the 
towns,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not 
large.  This  all  increases  the  difficulties  of 
the  colporteurs,  who,  in  some  instances,  may 
have  to  traverse  territory  abounding  with 
forests   and    swamps.      As    one    remarks: 
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"  The  long  winter  of  eight  months  bridges 
rivers  and  swamps  with  ice,  and  provides 
roads  for  a  sledge  ;  hut  its  length  and  its 
severity  add  to  the  hardness  and  the  perils 
of  the  colporteur's  task.  It  is  well  for  him 
if  at  nightfall  he  can  find  shelter  in  some 
peasant's  hut,  to  partake  of  the  buckwheat 
porridge  and  the  cabbage  soup,  and  then  to 
rest  his  weary  frame  on  a  board  near  the 
stove  upon  which  the  family  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  their  clothes."  This  shows  the 
hard  or  prosaic  side  of  colportage  enterprise  ; 
but,  after  all  this  has  been  taken  into  account, 
the  colporteur  finds  in  Eussia  more  to 
encourage  him  than  in  most  other  European 
countries.  He  rarely  meets  with  the  hatred 
of  the  Scriptures,  born  of  Atheism,  character- 
istic of  French  onvriers  ;  nor  is  the  cold 
Rationalism  of  Germany  very  widely  diffused. 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  Russia  all  classes 
agreeing  to  aid  the  circulation  of  the  Word, 
the  result  being  that  about  400,000  complete 
Bibles  and  Testaments  are  disposed  of  in  a 
year  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  alone.  "  The  People's  Edition  of 
the  New  Testament,"  which  costs  sixpence 
a  copy,  is  extremely  popular,  one  edition 
after  another  being  printed  as  required  by 
the  Holy  Synod.  Then  while  the  Govern- 
ment place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
wide  diffusion,  and  while  merchants,  who 
have  trading  steamers  on  the  rivers, 
voluntarily  supply  colporteurs  with  free 
passes,  it  is  well  said  that,  "the  generally 
faTOurable  disposition  of  the  people  towards 
the  Bible  is  a  most  encouraging  fact."  It 
is  added  that  "  there  may  be  some  elements 
of  superstition  in  the  deep  reverence  paid  to 
the  Book  itself;  yet  this  is  vastly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  contemptuous  hatred  of 
some  Western  nations. ' '  Being  as  backward 
as  it  is,  Russia  has  little  of  that  conceit  of 
learning  which,  in  some  instances,  may  be  a 
greater  bane  than  ignorance  itself. 

What  are  the  effects  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  Russia  on  a  comparative  large 
scale,  although  far  below  the  needs  of  the 
case  ?  A  hundred  thousand  copies  sent 
abroad  every  three  months  may  seem  to  be  a 
large  total,  but  when  we  realise  that  they 
have  to  suffice  for  a  population  of  a  hundred 
millions,  the  inadequacy  dawns  upon  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  Bible-reading  in 
Russia  have  been  very  striking,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  so  every  day. 


The  Raskol  is  a  comprehensive  term  to 
denote  all  kinds  of  Dissent  from  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  country,  and  it  includes  a 
great  number  of  sects  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century  or  of  quite  recent 
origin.  As  might  be  expected,  these  bodies 
range  from  Evangelical  to  Rationalistic,  and 
have,  in  many  instances,  eccentric  peculiari- 
ties characteristic  of  themselves  alone.  One 
of  the  latest  of  these  sects,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Stimda — otherwise  Evangelicals 
— has  spread  with  a  rapidity  that  is  quite 
phenomenal,  and  which  has  resulted  not 
from  the  activity  of  propagandists,  but  from 
the  simple  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  Russia,  when  a  man  has  learned  anything 
of  value  in  a  religious  sense  he  tells  it  to  his 
fellow,  and  in  a  corresponding  way  one 
village  communicates  what  it  has  found  to 
another,  until  the  contagion  spreads  with  a 
rapidity  that  no  other  nation  could  parallel. 
As  "  Stepniak,"  one  of  the  best  informed 
native  writers  on  the  subject,  says,  "No 
religious  movement  in  Russia  has  sho^\^a 
half  the  same  power  of  contagion."  The 
Stunda  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and 
yet  in  Southern  Russia  it  has  millions  of 
adherents.  The  reputed  founder  of  the 
sect  is  Michael  Ratushny,  a  peasant  who 
learned  to  read  the  Scriptures  while  in  the 
employ  of  a  German  Protestant.  When  he 
returned  to  his  native  village  he  told  the 
people  about  what  he  had  found,  and  then 
they  also  turned  away  from  the  ignorant 
pops,  or  priests,  to  drink  themselves  at  the 
living  fountain.  In  this  simple  way,  and 
without  preaching,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Stimda  spread  to  other  villages,  and  then 
to  other  provinces,  and  "Stepniak"  em- 
phatically says  that  ' '  the  Stundists  are  the 
Protestants  of  the  New  Testament. ' '  He  also 
adds:  "  Such  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the 
propagation  of  the  new  creed  is  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 
movement, — all  the  more  so  that  neither 
Ratushny  nor  any  of  his  early  followers 
shoAved  any  particular  talent  as  pro- 
pagandists." 

Does  not  this  prove  that  the  Bible  col- 
porteur is  one  of  the  best  of  missionaries, 
and  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  most 
effective  of  preachers  ?  Who  can  predict 
what  will  be  the  outcome  '?  All  tliat  we  can 
say  is  that  the  outlook  is  profoundly 
interesting. 


THE   DEATH   OF   ST.  PAUL. 

AMID  the  crowded  forum's  tlivong,  and  up  the  Sacred  Way, 
They  led  the  great  Apostle  'neath  the  burning  heat  of  day : 
His  calm  and  fearless  bearing  won  the  soldiers  at  his  side 
To  think  with  awe  and  wonder  of  the  Lord  for  Whom  he  died. 

The  dancing  girls  of  SjTia,  the  merchant  hast'ning  home, 

The  sailor  who  from  distant  shores  strolled  through  the  streets  of  Kome, 

All  saw  the  Christian  hero  as  he  passed  on  to  his  doom, 

Within  his  soul  the  light  wdiich  chased  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

Perchance  he  thought  of  perils  past  in  life's  wild  surging  sea, 
And  now  he  knew  that  on  the  morn  his  sonl  at  rest  would  be  ; 
No  more  to  tread  that  Ostiau  Eoad,  no  more  that  Sacred  Way, 
Where  Eome's  triumphal  armies  marched  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 

That  was  the  grandest  triumph  far  that  Kome  had  ever  seen  ; 
The  Victor,  strong  to  save,  was  there,  and  armies,  though  unseen : 
Rome  knew  it  not,  she  only  saw  Iter  soldiers  at  his  side  ; 
Thoiigh  like  a  conqueror  he  stood,  she  scorned  him  in  her  pride. 

The  place  of  death  is  reached  at  last,  the  headsman  ready  stands  ; 
The  martyr  breathes  a  silent  prayer — behold  his  outstretched  hands  ! 
One  swift,  sharp  stroke,  and  all  is  o'er,  released  his  spirit  soars, 
And  now  with  Heaven's  victorious  hosts,  his  Saviour  he  adores. 

S.  J.  SWAINSOX. 


THE   DAY'S  WORK. 

SHOBT   SUNDAY  EVENING    TALES    WITH   THE    CHILDEEN. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  REID  HOWATT. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Lord,  a  little  band  and  lowly." 

Lesson  :  Matthew  xviii.  1 — 11. 

Text :  "For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them." — Ephesians  ii.  10. 

ALL  IN   THE   DAT'S   WORK. 

YOU  have  all  read,  have  you  not — or 
heard — of  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and 
sprites,  and  fays,  and  fairies  ? — though  fays 
are  fairies  too,  you  know — baby  fairies — 
fairies  not  out  of  the  buds  wherein  they  are 
cradled,  and  rocked  in  the  breeze.  Some 
of  these  then,  you  will  remember,  were  very 
trixy  and  troublesome,  always  undoing  at 
night  what  somebody  had  been  doing  by 
day, — mixing  things  up,  or  laying  them  in 
places  where  nobody  could  find  them. 

But  there  were  others,  again,  who  w'ere 
very  good  and  kind,  and  when  the  poor 
man  went  to  sleep  at  night,  wearied  with 
his  honest  hard  work,  he  awoke  to  find  the 


things  he  had  left  confused  and  scattered 
all  put  in  order  and  arranged,  and  made 
ready  for  him  by  the  good  fairies  who  had 
been  working  for  him  while  he  had  been 
sleeping — because  he  was  a  good  and  honest 
man. 

Ah !  we  don"t  see  these  fairies  now. 
And  it's  all  because  of  the  school-books. 
They  haven't  got  poetry  enough.  Poetry  is 
like  flowers, — and  if  you  haven't  flowers 
you  won't  get  bees,  and  if  you  haven't  bees 
you  can't  get  honey, — and  so,  when  honey 
is  scarce  you  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  because 
floAvers  are  scanty.  And  just  in  the  same 
w^ay  the  less  poetry  there  is  in  school-books, 
the  fewer  fairies  come  about  us.  No 
flowers,  no  honey, — no  poetry,  no  fairies. 
That's  good  sense,  is  it  not "? 

But  we  would  like,  wouldn't  we,  to 
have  done  for  us  what  we  are  told  the  good 
fairies  used  to  do  for  those  who  were  loving 
and  kind, — have  everything  we  were  to  do 
during  the  day  made  ready  and  put  in  order 
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before  we  woke  in  the  morning,  so  that  we 
could  just  set  to  work  and  do  what  we 
should  do,  rightly  and  well  ?  Yes,  we 
would  like  that — like  it  very  much, — but 
what  is  better  than  all  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  exactly  what  is  done  for  us  if  we  will  only 
understand.  And  it  is  God  Himself  who 
does  it.  That  is  what  the  text  says.  It 
tells  us  about  "  good  works  which  God  hath 
before  ordained," — that  is,  good  works 
which  God  has  put  in  proper  order  for  us  to 
do,  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they  come : 
"  that  we  should  walk  in  them  " — like  as 
the  carpenter  moves  about  all  day  amongst 
the  wood,  and  the  tools,  and  the  things  he 
has  to  make,  working  away  with  them  all 
the  time. 

This  is  very  interesting  :  let  us  try  to 
learn  more  about  it. 

When  I  put  my  ear  close  to  this  text 
the  first  thing  I  hear  it  say  is — "  It  isn't 
enough  to  be  good  :  ice  must  be  good  for 
something  .'"  For,  what  does  the  verse  say? 
It  says — "We  are  his  workmanship."  God 
made  us — God  made  us  all.  That  is  good, 
but  that  is  not  good  enough — we  must  read 
a  little  further,  and  we  shall  see  that  God 
didn't  make  us  only  to  be  good :  He  made 
us  to  be  good  for  something — for  we  are 
told  He  created  us  for  good  works  which  He 
had  Himself  made  ready  for  us  to  do. 

When  a  man  makes  a  hammer  he  has 
made  a  very  good  thing.  But  what's  the 
use  of  a  hammer  if  it  is  only  to  be  looked  at  ? 
Keep  it  as  polished  as  you  please,  let  it  be  of 
the  best  steel,  and  give  it  the  finest  handle 
you  can, — if  it  is  never  to  be  used  for 
nailing  things  together,  and  building  things 
up,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  It  is  good  for 
nothing.  And,  children,  we  are  no  better  if 
we  are  not  doing  good.  God  made  us  and 
made  us  to  be  good,  but  He  made  us  to  be 
good  for  something.  There  was  something 
He  wanted  to  be  done  in  this  world,  and  so 
He  made  you  and  me,  and  sent  us  into  the 
world  to  do  the  good  work  which  He  had 
arranged  for  us  beforehand.  So  be  good : 
the  better  you  are  yourself  the  better  you 
will  be  able  to  do  the  work  which  God 
wants  of  you,  for  the  better  the  hammer  is, 
the  better  it  will  serve.  Be  good — but  don't 
be  good  for  yourself  only :  that  is  like  the 
hammer  under  a  glass  case — it  is  good,  but 
it  is  good  for  nothing.  Be  you  wiser,  be 
you  better;  be  you  good — but  be  you  good 
for  something ;  be  good,  and  ready,  and 
willing  to  do  the  good  work  God  has  been 
arranging  for  you. 

And  so,  when  I  put  my  ear  to  this  text 


again  I  hear  it  say  :  "  Be  watchful  for  what 
(Jod  wants  you  to  doJ"  When  you  are 
asleep  and  in  the  dark,  God  is  moving 
about  everywhere,  preparing  things  for 
you  to  work  at  next  day.  •  Begin  in  the 
morning,  then,  by  asking,  "  What  would 
God  wish  me  to  do  to-day  ? "  There 
is  school — well,  that  is  part  of  the  work 
God  wants  you  to  do  :  do  it  well.  And 
there  are  the  weeds  in  the  garden — you 
promised  to  clear  them  a  bit, — it  must  be 
done — it's  a  part  of  the  day's  work  arranged 
for.  And  there's  Bob, — you  said  you  would 
show  him  how  to  fix  the  boom  on  his  cutter, 
and  he  can't  sail  her  without  it :  that  must 
be  done — it's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Ah, 
yes — these  are  all  among  the  things  arranged 
for  ;  every  day  has  its  own  work — one  kind 
of  work  when  we  are  at  school ;  another 
kind  of  work  when  we  become  grown  men 
and  women ;  another  kind  still,  and  a  very 
important  kind,  when  we  are  grown  old,  old, 
and  can  only  look  and  feel  loving.  God  has 
been  arranging  all  for  us  if  we  will  only  take 
up  our  work  ;  but  we  will  never  do  good  work 
in  the  world,  and  never  do  it  well,  till  deep 
down  in  our  hearts  we  come  to  understand 
that  God  has  a  hand  and  a  purpose  in 
it  all. 

His  works  are  always  "good  works." 
That  is  how  we  may  know  them.  If  it  is  a 
bad  thing  we  are  tempted  to  do,  we  may  be 
sure  at  once  God  has  had  no  hand  in  putting 
it  before  us, — and  so  we  had  better  keep  our 
hands  and  our  hearts  away  from  it  too. 
But  if  it  is  a  good  work,  no  matter  what 
kind,  that  is  put  in  our  way,  then  we  may 
be  sure  God  put  it  there  and  put  it  there 
for  us  to  do. 

Ah !  if  you  had  but  thought  of  that,  you 
wouldn't  have  been  so  rough  with  that  poor, 
neglected  little  doggie.  It  was  hungry  and 
homeless — and  it  came  in  your  way  when 
you  could  have  given  it  a  mouthful  of  bread. 
That  would  have  been  a  good  work — and  it 
was  all  arranged  for  you  to  do ;  but  you 
forgot  how  God,  the  great  Master,  had 
planned  out  for  the  day  the  good  works 
which  you  were  to  walk  in ;  and  so  you  were 
rough  with  the  poor  dog  when  God  wished 
you  to  have  been  kind. 

Children  dear, — whenever  an  opportunity 
comes  in  your  way  of  saying  a  cheery,  kind, 
encouraging  word  to  anyone  who  is  sad — or 
of  doing  a  generous,  kind,  and  obliging 
thing  for  anyone  who  is  sick,  or  weak,  or 
old — don't  lose  the  chance  :  no,  don't  lose 
the  chance  :  for  God  is  just  behind  it:  it  is 
one  of  the  good  works  He  has  put  in  your 
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way  for  that  day,  in  the  hope  that  for  His 
sake  you  will  faithfully  take  it  up  and  do  it. 
This  is  the  right  way  to  look  on  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  and  kindness.  It  may 
cost  us  some  trouble  to  use  them,  for  you 
can't  do  any  good  work  without  trouble, 
liut  don't  look  at  the  trouble  only,  look 
through  it,  and  as  sure  as  you  do  that  you 
will  see  God  just  beyond  it ;  for  His  is  the 
hand  which  brings  before  us  every  good 
work  we  get  the  chance  to  do.  So  do  it  as 
well,  as  thoroughly,  as  faithfully  as  ever  you 
can ;  and  when  God  looks  over  at  night  the 
work  you  have  done  durmg  the  day,  if  He 
sees  it  to  be  good,  and  kind,  and  loving 
work,  He  will  say,  "  That  child  can  be 
trusted  to  do  better  things  yet";  and  so, 
niglit  by  night.  He  will  arrange  better  and 
better  things  for  the  morrow — till  all  the 
work  He  sent  you  into  the  world  has  been 
finished  ;  then  He  will  promote  you,  saying, 
'•  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ! " 
"Blessed  are  ye  if  ye  know  these  things — 
and  do  them." 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "All  things  bright  and  beautiful." 

Lesson  :  Exodus  xxxv.  4 — 19. 

Text  :  "  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pins  of  the 
court,  and  their  cords." — Exodus  xxxv.  18. 

PINS. 

If  there  is  anything  you  wouldn't  expect 
the  Bible  to  speak  about  it  would  be  pins. 
It  has  so  many  great  things  to  talk  about — 
about  Eternity  and  God,  about  life  and 
death,  about  sin  and  holiness,  about  love 
and  wrath ;  and  these  are  all  great,  and 
high,  and  vast  subjects  indeed.  But  pins  ! 
— could  anything  be  smaller  or  less  worthy 
to  be  taken  notice  of  ?  When  you  say  you 
"  don't  care  a  pin  "  for  this  or  that,  you 
want  us  clearly  to  understand  that  the  thing 
is  just  nothing  to  you.  And  yet  God  cares 
about  pins — and  here  He  is  giving  very 
particular  dnections  about  them  ! 

And  it  really  doesn't  make  any  difference 
when  we  leam  that  the  pins  spoken  about 
here  were  really  pegs — tent-pegs  for  driving 
into  the  ground,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  taber- 
nacle by  its  cords.  That's  what  they  were 
— tent-pegs ;  but  they  were  pins  all  the 
same,  for  fastening  the  cords  and  keeping 
them  tight ;  and  when  you  think  of  the 
great  tabernacle,  and  think  of  the  ark  that 
was  in  it,  and  the  altar  that  was  to  be  made, 
and  the  movable  pillars,  and  the  great 
hangings  to  be  laid  upon  them — and  then 
think  about  the  pins — why,  these   seem  to 


shrink  smaller  and  smaller,  and  be  less 
worthy  to  be  noticed  alongside  of  the  other 
things  that  were  so  great,  so  solemn,  and  so 
costly.  All  the  same,  the  pins  were  very 
important  indeed  :  they  couldn't  set  up  the 
tabernacle  without  the  pins  and  their  cords. 

Just  think  of  the  Israelites  coming  to  the 
end  of  one  of  their  long  marches,  and  setting 
to  ^Y()rk  to  erect  their  tabernacle.  They  could 
get  on  finely  for  a  time,  and  put  a  great 
many  things  into  right  position,  but  when 
the  pillars  were  set  up,  and  the  hangings 
were  put  on,  and  the  tent  seemed  nearly 
finished,  then  behold  ! — what  confusion, 
what  angry  shouting,  what  hurrying  to  and 
fro  !  And  all  for  why  ?  Because  they  had 
started  on  their  journey  without  the  pins ; 
and  now,  for  want  of  them,  the  tabernacle 
could  not  be  set  up  !  I  never  read  that  this 
really  happened,  but  I  do  know  it  is  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  people  hadn't 
had  a  fine  conscience  for  details — hadn't 
been  always  in  the  habit  of  seeing  that 
everything  was  right  and  ready — even  to 
the  pins. 

So  you  must  learn  to  look  after  pins  too 
— and  all  that  pins  mean.  I  daresay  you 
have  heard  of  the  little  boy  who  was  very 
witty  (and  therefore  most  likely  would  grow 
up  poor),  who  wrote  a  school  essay  on  pins, 
in  which  he  said,  "  Pins  have  saved  many 
lives — by  people  not  swallowing  them!" 
Now  that  was  an  odd  way  of  looking  at 
benefits,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same,  which- 
ever way  we  may  look  at  it.  Pins,  and  what 
pins  mean — little  things,  things  sometimes 
very  httle, — have  saved  many  and  many 
a  life. 

We  were  all  very  proud  and  glad  of  our 
English  sailors  when  we  read  lately  how  a 
war-ship  which  was  so  near  to  the  rocks  that 
a  man  could  have  jumped  on  them — read 
how  that  ship  was  made  to  stand  out  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  wild,  fierce  storm  and  so 
escaped  from  the  rocks  out  to  the  open  ocean. 
Everything  in  that  hour  of  danger  turned 
on  a  little  pin  ;  if  the  pin  that  fastened  the 
screw  to  the  shaft  had  snapped  then,  the 
ship  and  all  on  board  her  would  have  been 
dashed  to  destruction.  We  were  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Queen  had  put  honour  upon 
the  engineer  of  that  ship  :  he  deserved  it,  as 
every  man  deserves  honour  who  looks  as 
faithfully  and  as  diligently  after  the  little 
things  as  the  great. 

The  greatest  general  we  have  to-day 
stopped  a  regiment  that  was  about  to  go 
abroad  with  him  to  the  fight,  and  sent  it 
back  to  the  barracks  till  the  men  had  half- 
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an-inch  taken  from  the  heels  of  their  boots. 
They  were  a  fine,  brave  .set  of  fellows,  but  a 
little  vain,  and  had  got  their  boot -heels 
made  a  little  higher  than  they  should,  and 
the  general  knew  the  long  marches  that 
were  before  them,  and  knew  how  soon  they 
would  be  lamed  by  a  strut  like  that.  Great 
as  he  was,  and  with  a  thousand  great  things 
to  think  about  then,  he  had  got  a  sharp  eye 
for  the  heels  of  his  soldiers ;  and  it  was 
better  for  a  friend  to  see  their  heels  than  an 
enemy. 

Talking  of  these  naturally  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  story  which  is  quite  to  the  point. 
It  is  about  Achilles,  a  great  chief  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  old  days,  when  the  skies  were 
nearer  the  earth  than  now.  His  mother 
was  told  that  if  she  dipped  her  child  into  a 
certain  charmed  river  he  could  never  be 
wounded.  And  dip  him  she  did  ;  but  there 
was  one  part  of  the  heel  she  held  him  by, 
which  the  charmed  water  couldn't  get 
touching,  and  it  was  just  there,  Avhen  a 
man,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  that  Achilles 
got  his  death- wound.  Doctors  still  call  that 
part  the  "  tendon  of  Achilles." 

Yes ;  and  many  and  many  a  boy  has 
thought  he  was  quite  safe  and  couldn't  be 
tempted  because  he  was  honest,  because  he 
was  truthful,  because  he  was  good  here  and 
right  there  ;  but  there  has  been  pride,  or  bad 
temper,  or  envy,  or  greediness,  or  some 
other  Aveak  place  unprotected  in  his  heart, 
and  the  temptation  has  struck  him  there, 
and  got  the  better  or  the  worse  of  him.  It 
is  an  important  thing  then,  my  children, 
you  see,  to  look  well  after  the  little  things. 

Learn,  then,  to  be  as  ready  to  obey  God's 
little  commandments  as  His  great  ones. 
The  pins  were  just  as  needful  for  the 
tabernacle  as  the  costly  fittings,  or  the 
pillars  and  their  hangings.  And  the  old 
rhyme  is  quite  true — 

It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin, — 

Much  more  to  steal  a  greater  thing. 

But  don't  think  it  makes  a  real  difference 
because  one  thing  seems  bigger  than  another. 
You  can  get  nails,  and  you  can  get  shoes, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  in  "  assorted 
sizes  "  ;  but  you  can't  get  sins  so.  They  are 
all  bad — positive  bad,  comparative  bad, 
superlative  bad.  Get  out  of  the  habit  of 
saying,  "It  is  worse  to  do  thin  than  do  that." 
If  it  is  sinful  at  all  it  is  b((d:  and  that  should 
be  enough — have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  making  a  difference 
between  this  thing  and  that  thing  which 
God  commands.     The  one  thing  to  look  at 


is  this  :  it  is  something  God  says,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  done.  Obedience  in  little 
things  is  His  stairway  to  lead  us  to  greater 
ones  ;  for  He  says  that  as  we  are  faithful  in 
that  which  is  little,  so  He  will  make  us 
rulers  over  much. 

So,  train  yourselves,  children,  to  look  after 
details.  Master  your  lessons  thoroughly, 
— but  see,  too,  that  your  books  are  all  in 
your  satchel  before  you  start.  Keep  your 
promises.  Share  fair.  Be  careful  about 
the  finishing  touches. 

A  great  sculptor  was  very  particular  about 
the  hair  on  the  top  of  a  statue  which  was  to 
be  set  on  a  very  high  place.  "  Why  should 
you  be  so  particular?"  some  one  said, 
"  nobody  will  see  what's  on  the  top."  '^  But 
God  tcill,"  said  the  sculptor,  and  went  care- 
fully on  with  his  work.  That  is  the  right 
spirit  to  have,  to  remember  in  everything 
we  are  doing  that  God  sees.  Keep  that  in 
mind,  my  child, — that  God  is  always  looking 
wpon  you, — and  whatever  you  have  to  do, 
little  or  great,  about  the  altar  or  about  the 
pins  and  their  cords — do  it  thoroughly,  with 
all  your  heart,  as  if  you  were  doing  it  for 
God. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "Jesus  is  our  Sheplieril." 

Lesson  :  Acts  ix.  3 — 19. 

Text:  "And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales." — Acts  ix.  18. 

SCALES. 

There  are  people  who  gradually  become 
blind — quite  blind.  At  first  they  are  hardly 
aware  that  anythmg  has  been  changed,  only 
the  sun  does  not  seem  quite  so  bright  as  it  once 
was,  and  flowers  don't  seem  quite  so  gay, 
and  people  have  to  come  nearer  than  once 
they  had  before  they  are  recognised,  and 
small  print  becomes  very  trying  to  the  eyes. 
And  then  the  dimness  grows  dimmer  and 
dimmer  still,  till  at  length  they  understand 
they  are  becoming  blind.  And  the  doctor  can 
do  nothing  for  them  then.  Before  he  can  do 
anything  for  them  everythuig  must  become 
quite  dark.  What  a  sad,  sad  state  to  be 
in — to  have  everything  dark,  dark,  dark 
round  about,  and  not  to  be  able  of  one's 
self  to  get  sight  again  !  No  ;  but  it  is  then, 
and  then  only,  the  physician  can  do  his 
work.  He  can't  do  it  till  things  are  at  their 
very  worst — but  then  he  often  can  heal :  by 
putting  a  drop  of  a  wonderful  liquid  on  the 
eyeballs  immediately  there  falls  from  them 
"  as  it  had  been  scales,"  and  the  eyes  see 
again. 

Yes,  children;  and  it  is  often  and  often 
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the  same  Avith  people  in  another  way.  Thcy 
have  seen  the  hght — knoAvn  about  Jesus — 
bvit  they  have  begun  to  love  sm  more.  After 
that  they  begm  to  sec  less  and  less  beauty 
in  Jesus  that  they  should  desire  Him ;  their 
hearts  are  not  taken  up  with  Him  as  once 
they  were ;  and  He  lades  away  from  their 
thoughts  more  and  more,  till  at  last  they 
don't  think  of  Him  or  see  llim  at  all ;  and 
they  blame  this  and  blame  that — blame 
everything  but  the  sins  that  have  been 
putting,  as  it  were,  scales  on  their  eyes. 
And  Jesus  can  do  nothing  with  them  then  ; 
for  they  won't  come  to  Him— they  are 
getting  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  He 
can  but  wait  till  the  darkness  is  thick  and 
black  around  them.  Ah,  and  that  time 
comes  !  and  it's  a  terrible  time  when  one 
feels  the  blackness  but  yet  can  do  nothing 
to  help  himself.  Peter  was  like  that,  you 
remember :  he  Avouldn't  be  warned ;  he 
wouldn't  turn  fi'om  his  sin  ;  he  went  on  and 
on  till  the  awful  night  was  on  him  m  which 
he  denied  his  Lord.  Then,  however,  when 
he  knew  his  own  sinfulness,  and  groped  his 
way  back  to  Christ,  penitent  and  sorrowful, 
just  to  let  the  Lord  do  with  him  what  He 
liked,  the  Lord  healed  him,  for  then  he  had 
learnt  that  only  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  could 
heal  him.  But  it  was  different  with  Judas. 
He  kept  to  his  sin  and  went  on  in  his  sm, 
and  his  sin  had  been  so  blindmg  him  all  the 
time  that  he  had  never  really  seen  Jesus  as 
He  was,  and  so  at  last  we  read  when  he 
went  away  from  the  Lord  for  the  last  time 
"  it  was  night,"  and  he  never  came  back  to 
Jesus  to  be  healed. 

Oh,  cliildren  dear,  take  care  of  sm :  it 
brings  scales,  as  it  were,  over  the  eyes,  so 
that  you  can't  see  the  danger,  even  when  it 
is  before  you,  and  can't  see  the  Sa%dour  even 
when  He  is  near  you.  Take  care  of  sin — for 
the  worst  of  sui  is  that  it  does  its  work  inside 
ourselves  ;  and  then  all  that  is  beautiful, 
and  true,  and  good  outside  us  gets  dimmer 
and  dimmer. 

It  is  not  of  Peter,  nor  of  Judas,  however, 
this  text  tells  us,  but  of  Paul.  He  was 
made  blind  all  at  once.  He  had  thought 
himself  ver}'  good,  and  that  he  didn't  need  a 
Saviom- :  but  Jesus  showed  HimseK  suddenly 
to  him,  and  then,  all  at  once,  everything 
became  dark,  dark  to  the  man. 

He  had  been  so  much  taken  up  Avith 
things  outside  himself — with  what  others 
thought  about  him,  with  what  good  things 
he  had  done,  and  great  things  he  was  going 
to  do,  that  he  had  never  taken  time  to  think 
about   what   was   inside   himself — his    own 
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heart,  his  own  soul,  his  own  sins— that  Jesus 
had  to  put  him  in  the  dark  for  a  time,  so 
that,  having  nothing  else  to  look  at,  he  might 
think  about  these  things. 

Jesus  often  docs  that.  He  often  takes  us 
aside  from  what  we  were  busy  at,  and  lays 
sickness  on  us,  or  trouble,  or  darkness  some 
way  or  other — just  to  give  us  the  time  needed 
to  thiuk  about  our  own  heart  and  our  own 
sins. 

And  Paul  did  think  about  tlu'se  things  in 
that  dark,  dark  time  of  his  blindness,  and 
he  found  out  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  heal 
himself.  And  what  did  he  do  then  >  He 
did  just  the  one  thing  he  needed  to  do — he 
prayed  to  Jesus.  "Behold,  he  prayeth  !  " 
After  that  the  Lord  sent  His  messenger  to 
touch  Paul's  eyes,  and  "  immediately  there 
fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  luid  been  scales,  and 
he  received  sight  forthwith." 

There  was  a  princess  once  who  was  to  be 
married  to  a  prince  in  a  far-aAvay  land — a 
prince  she  had  never  seen.  The  journey 
w\as  long  and  toilsome,  but  it  was  made 
pleasanter  for  her  by  one  of  the  retainers  in 
her  suite, — one,  that  is,  of  those  who  had 
come  from  the  far-away  land  to  bring  her 
safely  to  it.  He  was  very  gentle  with  her, 
and  thoughtful  and  kind  ;  his  whispers  were 
like  smiles,  and  his  words  made  songs  in  her 
heart.  He  protected  her  bravely,  and 
watched  for  her  constantly,  and  so  he  Avon 
her  heart.  She  wished  she  could  marry  him 
rather  than  the  prince  she  had  never  seen ; 
but  she  could  not — she  belonged  to  the 
prince,  and  to  no  one  else. 

And  so,  in  love  and  sadness,  joy  and  pain,. 
she  came  to  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and  on 
her  Avay  into  his  presence  she  and  those  Avitli 
her  had  to  pass  through  a  dark,  dark 
chamber.  And  there  they  halted, — she  did 
not  kuoAV  why ;  but  after  a  time  she  grcAV 
afraid  that  something  Avas  Avrong.  But  just 
then  she  heard  the  \'oice  of  the  retainer  avIio 
had  been  so  kind  and  loving  to  her  on  the 
Avay  ;  and  AA'hen  he  took  her  hand  and  told 
her  not  to  fear,  she  felt  quite  calm  again, 
for  she  felt  she  was  safe  :  she  trusted  this 
friend. 

And  he  led  her  on  through  the  dark 
chamber  into  a  glorious  hall,  filled  with  a 
grand  company,  Avhose  jcAvelled  robes  flashed 
in  the  sunsliine,  and  he  led  her  up  to  the 
throne.  She  expected  to  find  the  prince 
there,  but  the  throne  A\'as  empty  !  She  was- 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  but,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  the  one  Avho  Avas  holding  her  hand, 
for  the  first  time  she  saw  he  Avas  changed. 
He     Avas    no    longer    dressed    in    humble 
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garments,  but  iu  clotli  of  gold,  with  many 
gems — and,  behold!  there  was  a  sparkling 
crown  on  his  head,  and  the  people  were  all 
bowing  low  before  him.  Then,  from  his  lips, 
she  learnt  what  it  all  meant. 

He  was  the  prince  himself  who  had  dis- 
guised himself  and  journeyed  with  her,  that 
he  might  win  her  love  of  her  own  free  will  ; 
and  now  she  was  really  to  be  the  bride  of 
the  one  she  had  loved,  even  when  she  had 
not  known  his  greatness.  In  that  moment 
the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
her  lover  as  he  really  was. 

But  it  needed  the  light  to  reveal  him.  In 
the  dark  chamber  he  had  on  his  glittering 
robes  and  his  crown,  but  she  could  not  see 
him  ;  and  so,  even  while  she  knew  his  voice, 
she  didn't  really  know  him — it  needed  the 
light  for  that. 

And  it  is  often  the  same  with  us,  children 
dear.  Many  and  many  a  time  Jesus  is  with 
tis  trying  to  wui  our  love,  but  we  don't  know 
Him.  We  need  His  own  light  to  see  Him 
as  He  really  is.  And  so,  do  you  mark  when 
it  was  that  Paul  received  his  sight  ?  The 
verse  before  tells  us — it  was  when  he  was 
"fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

God's  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  light  m 
which  we  can  see  Jesus  as  He  is.  Till  that 
light  comes  we  can  only  hear  Jesus,  or  hear 
about  Him — we  can't  see  Him  as  He  is. 
But  when  that  light  does  come,  oh,  how  the 
scales  fall  from  our  e^'es  !  How  we  wonder 
that  we  did  not  recognise  his  princely  soul 
before  !  Pray,  dear  child,  pray  to  the  Lord 
for  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  may  see  Jesus, 
and  really  know  Him.  Pray  for  the  light, 
and  for  the  love  of  the  light,  and  God  will 
give  it  you ;  and  when  it  comes  you  will 
learn,  as  you  never  can  else,  how  it  is  Jesus 
Himself  who  is  leading  and  guiding  you  to 
wdn  your  heart  all  for  Himself. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 
•Opening  Hpim  :  "  Hushed  was  the  evening  hymn." 

Lesson  :  i  Samuel  ill.  1 — 15. 
Text :  "  Mine  ears  liast  Thou  opened."— Ps.  xl.— 6. 

BORED   EARS. 

If  you  look  in  the  margin  of  your  Bible 
,you  will  see  that  this  means — "  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  digged."     Let  me  explain  this. 

The  Israelites  had  slaves,  but  they  could 
not  keep  them  for  slaves  alw^ays.  When 
Jubilee  year  came  round  all  the  slaves  had 
to  be  set  free. 

But  sometimes  a  slave  did  not  want  to  go 
away  from  his  master.  His  master  had 
been  kuid  to  him  and  good,  and  he  didn't 
wish  to  leave  him.     In  that  case  his  master 


bored  a  hole  in  the  ear  of  his  slave,  and 
from  that  moment  the  servant  was  no  longer 
a  slave — he  was  like  one  of  his  master's  own 
sons  ;  for  he  had  had  the  chance  to  go  if  he 
liked,  but  he  preferred  to  stay  .through  love 
— and  love  never  was  in  slavery,  and  never 
can  be — for  love  is  always  free-born.  Free 
to  go,  but  preferring  to  stay — that  is  what 
the  hole  in  the  ear  meant. 

Aiid  some  wise  people  tell  us  that  was 
why  young  maidens  and  wives  came  first  to 
wear  ear-rings ;  they  were  proud,  and 
rightly  proud,  of  showing  that  while  they 
were  free  they  were  also  boimd — but  boimd 
by  love  and  not  by  fear, — to  somebody.  But 
you  needn't  pay  any  heed  to  that  now. 

The  thing  to  notice  is — the  bored,  the 
opened  ear,  meant  that  a  man  remained 
with  his  master  because  he  loved  him.  Ah, 
that  is  the  right  spirit  we  must  get  for  Jesus. 
Some  really  don't  like  Jesus,  and  yet  they 
keep  in  His  House,  and  they  do  many  things 
He  bids  them,  but  if  they  could  only  escape 
and  be  Avicked  they  would.  Only  they  are 
afraid,  for  they  know  they  must  meet  Jesus 
when  they  die.  They  are  held  by  fear,  and 
not  by  love  ;  they  are  slaves — slaves  in  their 
hearts  and  in  their  minds.  It  is  not  till  we 
come  to  serve  Jesus  out  of  love  that  we  are 
really  free — free  to  go  if  we  like,  but  prefer- 
ring to  stay  for  love.  That  is  the  spirit 
which  is  pleasmg  to  God. 

I  had  a  little  linnet  once.  It  had  tumbled 
out  of  some  nest  before  it  had  a  feather,  and 
I  had  to  be  mother  and  father  to  it,  and  a 
fine  little  child  he  became  to  me.  I  fed  him 
and  took  care  of  him,  and  he  grew  strong 
and  pert  as  any.  I  had  kept  him  a  little 
prisoner  ui  a  cage,  and  he  seemed  always 
wanting  to  escape,  so  one  day  I  thought — if 
he  wants  his  liberty  he  may  have  it.  I 
opened  the  cage  door,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  watched.  It  wasn't  long  before 
Lintie  made  his  cage  door  like  a  penny — for 
he  had  a  head  on  one  side  and  a  tail  on  the 
other.  How  he  looked  at  me,  and  looked 
round  the  room — you  would  have  thought 
he  was  going  to  buy  the  premises,  he  was  so 
critical !  Then  he  took  a  little  flight  out — 
but  flew  back  to  the  door  in  an  instant. 
After  this  he  grew  bolder— got  on  top  of  his 
caofe—  and  then  flew  round  the  room — down 
on  the  floor — round  about  my  feet, — but  at 
the  least  fright,  he  was  back  to  the  cage 
door  again. 

So  I  did  not  fasten  that  door  on  him  any 
more.  He  got  going  or  coming  just  as  he 
pleased,  and  a  fine  little  companion  he 
became.      Pie  woke  me  in  the  morning  by 
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peeking  at  my  hair, — and  he  always  had  the 
first  plunge  into  the  basin.  He  used  to 
peck  at  my  pen  when  I  was  writing,  and  in 
fact,  if  I  was  there,  he  felt  he  should  be 
there  too.  Only  once  more  did  I  make  a 
trial  of  his  love.  I  took  him  out  to  the 
garden  (I  lived  in  the  country  then)  and 
tossed  him  into  the  air  among  tlic  trees — 
and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  finely,  for  he  fiew 
about  and  whistled,  and  put  on  airs.  But 
when  I  turned  to  go  indoors  and  leave  him, 
he  flew  on  my  shoulder  and  burrowed  round 
my  neck,  and  so  came  in  along  with  me. 
He  was  free  to  go,  but  Lintie  loved  to  stay, 
and  loving  and  fond  we  were  of  one  another 
until  he  died. 

My  dear  little  friend,  is  that  why  you 
listen  when  we  speak  about  Jesus? — why  you 
want  to  do  what  He  bids  ?  Is  it  because 
you  love  him  ? — because  you  wouldn't  go 
away  from  Him  if  you  could  ?  Ah  !  that  is 
the  right  spirit  of  His  own  true  boy  or  His 
own  true  girl. 

Then  just  remember — when  you  want  to 
be  with  Him  because  you  love  Him  you 
must  have  your  ears  open  for  Him.  For 
Him, — not  for  wicked  words,  nor  for  filthy 
stories,  nor  to  listen  when  others  would 
tempt  you  to  do  wdiat  is  wrong.  Sometimes  in 
the  playground  there  is  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
says  things  you  would  be  ashamed  to  tell 
mother  at  home.  Then  be  ashamed  to  listen 
to  them,— turn  away — turn  away  boldly  and 
give  this  as  your  reason, — "  I  love  the  Lord 
Jesus."  It  was  through  the  ear  sin  first 
came  into  the  heart — when  Satan  whispered 
to  Eve — and  it  is  through  the  ear  still  the 
Tempter  does  his  most  wicked  works.  Keep 
3'our  ears  open,  children,  only  for  what  you 
would  like  Jesus  to  hear  along  with  you. 

But  the  opened  ear  also  meant  the  obedient 
heart.  Though  the  man  was  no  longer  a 
slave  after  liis  ear  was  bored,  yet  he  had  to 
obey  orders — only  he  now  obeyed  from  love 
and  not  from  fear.  And  so  you  find  this 
man,  the  Psalm  speaks  about,  no  sooner  says 
"  Mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened,"  than  he  also 
says,  "  Lo,  I  come  ...  I  delight  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  my  God."  The  opened  ear,  you 
mark,  was  the  sign  of  an  obedient  heart, — 
as  soon  as  his  Master  called  he  said,  "  Lo, 
I  come."  And  so,  when  the  Lord  called 
Samuel,  and  Samuel  wanted  the  Lord  to 
imderstand  that  he  was  ready  to  obey,  what  he 
said  was,  "  Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
For  him  to  hear  was  for  him  to  obey. 

Let  it  be  the  same  Avith  you.  It  wasn't 
the  mark  on  the  ear  that  gave  the  man  the 
obedient   heart, — but   because   he   had   the 


obedient  heart  he  wanted  to  have  the  open 
ear  for  whatever  his  master  might  tell  him. 
And  just  so — it  isn't  merely  listening  to 
what  Jesus  tells  us  that  pleases  Him — it 
is  listening  and  obeying.  Many  listen  who 
don't  obey — they  have  got  love's  mark,  but 
not  love's  heart.  Have  you  both.  Listen 
lovingly  for  the  Lord's  words — and  then 
loAingly  seek  to  do  them.  Keep  tlie  way  for 
His  words  always  open  between  the  ear  and 
the  heart. 

FIFTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Now  the  day  is  over." 

Lesson  :  Psalm  xlvi. 

Text :  "For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  il'  it  be  cut  down, 
that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branclt 
thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  tlie  root  thereof  wax 
old  in  the  eartli,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
ground  ;  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant." — Job  xiv.  7 — 9. 

THE  SCENT. 

This  is  what  you  have  all  seen  again  and 
again,  I  am  sure — the  stump  of  a  tree 
sticking  out  of  the  ground,  bare  and  black, 
dry  and  dead — with  its  roots  sprawling  over 
the  dusty  ground  like  the  ropy  sea-weed 
that  has  withered  on  the  shore.  Yes,  we 
have  all  seen  that ;  but  I  am  sure  many  of 
us  have  seen  this  too— that  very  stump 
afterwards  coming  to  put  out  fine,  delicate,. 
beautiful  little  branches  and  leaves,  and 
grow  and  grow  again  till  at  last  it  has 
become  a  goodly  tree,  bringing  forth  good 
fruit  once  more. 

What  was  it  that  put  heart  into  it  and 
made  it  live  agam  '?  It  was  the  scent  of 
water.  It  wasn't  altogether  dead  :■  there 
was  life  in  it  still,  but  the  life  had  faulted — 
just  fainted — for  thirst ;  but  when  the  dcAv 
and  the  mist  came  Idndly  and  comfortingly 
round  it,  and  held  their  little  pitchers  to  its 
lips,  then  it  came  out  of  its  faint,  and  the 
sap  began  to  flow  in  it  agam,  and  it  showed 
it  was  alive. 

So  there  may  be  life,  you  see, — wonderful 
life — to  be  got  out  of  the  dead  sometimes. 
There  are  books,  for  instance, — aren't  they 
dead  ?  Ah,  yes,  they  are,  and  the  people 
who  wrote  most  of  them  are  dead  too.  But 
yet  life  can  be  got  out  of  them — great  life, 
wonderful  life.  Why,  when  you  read  a  book 
of  adventures — read  about  the  brave  young 
knight  with  the  white  cross  on  his  shield  riding 
boldly  up  to  Castle  Dangerous,  and  winding 
his  horn— loud  and  clear — and  defying  every- 
body, and  conquei'ing  them  all,  and  setting 
the  beautiful  maiden  free — don't  you  feel 
then  as  if  you  wanted  to  be  up  and  be  doing 
something  good  and  noble  too  ?    Of  course 
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3'ou  do ;  for  you  have  got  fresh  hfe  from  the 
Jear  old  book — dead  though  it  seemed  to  be. 

So  thousands  upon  thousands  have  got  life 
from  the  Bible — new  life,  strong  life,  pure  life. 
When  they  have  been  ready  to  perish  they 
liave  turned  to  the  old,  old  Book  which  had 
seemed  to  them  for  long  like  the  dead  stump 
of  a  tree  on  a  dry,  dry  ground ;  and  yet  as  they 
read  and  read,  and  Avatered  it  with  their  tears, 
.the  words  began  to  live,  and  they  got  sweet, 
sweet  fruit  from  them  at  last — fruit  that  put 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  life  into  themselves. 

Ah !  there  are  many  things  that  seem  dead 
we  can  make  to  li^'e  again  :  the  great  thing 
to  learn  is — how  to  do  it.  It  is  by  "  the 
scent  of  water."  It  is  so  with  a  tree,  and  it 
is  so  with  other  things  too.  Let  me  tell  you 
something  you  will  be  amazed  at.  There 
are  sundry  little  creatures  who  live  in  ponds 
and  ditches  and  stagnant  pools — too  tiny  and 
delicate  for  you  to  sec  Avith  your  own  eyes 
only,  but  very  beautiful  little  creatures  they 
are,  as  I  can  assure  you,  for  I  have  seen 
them  often  and  often.  Now,  if  some  of 
these  creatiires  are  put  on  a  piece  of  paper 
till  all  the  Avater  has  dried  aAvay,  they  die. 
And  the  paper  can  then  be  folded  up  and 
put  away  for  months  or  years,  and  the  little 
things  can  be  rubbed  into  powder  ;  but  yet, 
at  the  scent  of  Avater,  they  Avill  re\dA^e  :  when 
they  are  kept  in  a  drop  of  Avater  for  a  little 
while  life  comes  back  to  them,  and  they 
swim  and  moA^e  about  finely.  Isn't  this 
wonderful  ?  It  is  ;  and  it  shows  how  much 
life  there  may  often  be  lying  hidden  within 
what  we  think  to  be  dead. 

The  great  thing  in  these  cases  is  "  the 
scent  of  water."  You  understand  AAdiat  that 
means  for  a  tree — but  do  you  understand 
Avhat  it  means  for  a  book  ?  It  means  then 
the  rif/Jit  spirit.  If  you  don't  bring  the  right 
spirit  with  you  to  a  book,  the  1)ook  Avill  still 
seem  to  you  to  be  very  dead  and  very  dry. 

For  mstance :  if  you  don't  Avant  to  be 
good  you  won't  care  much  for  the  Bible. 
Wicked  people — and  people  Avanting  to  do 
Avhat  is  wicked — don't  like  that  Book.  They 
think  it  is  very  dry  readuig — they  have  no 
interest  in  it.  But  good  people — and  people 
Avantuig  to  be  good — find  it  the  finest  and 
the   most   interesting   Book   in   the   world. 


right 
"the 


And  why  ?  Isecause  they  bring  the 
spirit  with  them  to  the  Book,  and  at 
scent  of  water  " — at  the  scent  of  the  right 
spirit  Avhicli  it  needs — the  Avords  of  the  Book 
become  living  Avords  ;  they  shoAV  they  have 
life  in  themselves  and  they  give  out  neAV 
life  to  those  avIio  bring  a  spirit  of  love  and 
f;ympathy  to  the  reading  of  them. 


Ah,  children,  that  is  the  Avay  to  read  your 
Bible.  If  there  is  a  big,  big  love  in  your 
heart  for  Jesus — if  you  really  Avant  to  be  His 
boy  or  girl- — and  to  find  out  Avhat  He  Avishes, 
and  Avant  to  please  Him,  tlien  the  right 
spirit  will  be  in  yourself ,  and  at  the  scent  of 
the  right  spirit  AAdiat  seemed  before  to  be  dry 
and  dead  Avill  become  SAveet,  and  rich,  and 
full  of  life.  So,  Avhen  you  don't  like  to 
read  the  Bible  or  to  learn  the  Avay  to  be 
good  and  holy,  look  first  into  yoxir  OAvn 
heart  and  see  if  there  are  not  sinful  thmgs 
there  you  are  loving  better.  Till  these  are 
put  aAvay,  till  you  pray  for  the  right  spirit 
and  get  it — the  Book  Avill  be  to  you  but  like 
the  stock  of  a  tree  in  a  dry  ground,  and  you 
Avill  never  find  out  the  rich  SAveet  life  that  is 
really  in  it. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  Jesus  Plimself. 
When  we  don't  love  Him — Avhen  we  are  out 
of  sympathy  Avith  Him — then  w^e  hear  about 
Him  and  read  about  Him  only  as  one  aa'Iio 
lived  and  died  long  ago.  But  Avhen  Ave  do 
love  Him — AA'hen  avc  do  trust  Him  and  pray 
to  Him  and  Avant  Him  to  be  our  Friend  and 
our  Saviour — then  Ave  bring  the  scent  of  life 
Avith  us  and  we  find  Him,  and  knoAV  Him  to 
be  the  Living,  Loving  One.  So  pray  and 
seek  for  the  good  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  Avhicli 
made  Him  alive  again  after  He  was  dead,  to 
come  into  your  heart  too,  that  He  maybe  to 
you  noAV,  and  be  to  you  ahvays,  the  LiA'ing, 
LoA'iug  Lord. 

But  even  after  the  stock  of  the  tree  Avhicli 
had  seemed  to  be  so  long  dead  in  the  ground 
had  begun  to  put  out  buds  and  leaA'es,  and 
sliOAV  life  again, — if  the  scent  of  the  Avater 
Avere  kept  back  from  it  once  more — if  it 
could  get  no  more  cool,  fresh  moisture — then 
it  AA'ouId  go  back  and  AA^ould  become  dry  and 
dead  as  at  the  first. 

And  that  is  hoAv  people  lose  their  loA'e  for 
the  Bible  and  their  love  for  Jesus.  They 
have  given  up  praying,  given  up  trying  to  be 
good,  given  up  thinking  of  Jesus  or  trying 
to  do  AAdiat  Avould  please  Him.  And  so, 
Avhen  the  scent  of  Avater  has  gone  aAvay  from 
themselves — AA'hen  they  have  grieA'ed  away 
the  right,  the  pure,  the  Holy  Spirit — then 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  no  interest  for  them,  and  Jesus 
Himself  seems  to  them  like  one  Avho  is  dead. 
Oh,  take  care  of  this,  children, — take  care  of 
this  !  If  you  have  prayed  and  got  into  your 
heart  the  good  Spirit  that  makes  life — then 
Avatch  and  pray  every  day  and  cveryAvhere 
that  that  good  Spirit  may  be  Avith  you 
always.  Only  A\dien  Ave  have  the  lioly 
Spirit  can  Ave  get  life  out  of  holy  things. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

TKLASUEES   FOE  THE  CIELE  SOCIETV. 

n^lIE  Bible  Society  is  fortunate  in  liaving  secured 
the  niagnilioent  collection  of  Ilililes  made  by 
the  late  ^Ir.  Francis  Fry  of  Bristol — a  collection 
unique  of  its  kind,  the  finest  ever  brought 
together  by  a  private  person,  and  in  English 
Bibles  surpassing  the  treasures  of  the  greatest 
libraries  in  the  world.  Only  book-lovers  under- 
.stand  the  labour,  the  skill,  ilie  patience,  and  the 
sacrifice  required  to  gather  such  a  store  together, 
piece  after  piece,  volume  after  volume ;  but 
everyone  will  feel  that  to  have  allowed  such  a 
collection  to  he  scattered  or  to  pass  away  from 
England  would  have  been  a cryingshame.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  Wright  and 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fry's  family,  the  liooks 
Avill  be  kept  together  and  will  I'ind  their  rightful 
liome  in  the  Library  at  the  Bilde  House.  There 
Ave  have  already  stored  the  labours  of  our  own 
generation,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  almost 
every  tongue  known  to  the  world  ;  and  these 
memorials  of  men  who  have  laboured  in  the  same 
cause  before  us  also  claim  a  place  in  the  same 
treasure  house.  As  Dr.  "Wright  says,  with  perfect 
truth,  the  history  of  these  1,200  versions  in 
English,  Irish,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
"  runs  on  parallel  lines  Avitli  all  that  is  noblest  in 
our  national  history ;  it  is  the  history  of  our 
reformed  Christianity. " 

A  GKOWIXG   MOVEilKXT. 

After  last  year's  success  the  Uni\ersity 
Extension  meeting  at  Oxford  was  sure  to  become 
an  established  institution,  and  this  summer  has 
seen  the  experiment  repeated  on  even  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  more  elaborate  organisation, 
drawing  students  of  all  kinds,  some  of  them 
aided  by  small  scholarships-,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Experience  has  already  shown  what  is 
most  appreciated,  and  hoM-  the  needs  of  the 
visitors  can  best  be  satisfied.  This  time  the 
meeting  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  the 
first  part  lasting  for  ten  days  only  and  Die  more 
serious  students  staying  on  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  At  Blackpool,  also,  a  conference  of  the 
Home  Reading  Union  has  been  held,  similar 
in  kind  l)ut  less  ambitious  in  its  aims.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  disparage  such  gatherings  as 
tending  to  encourage  a  fragmentary  and  super- 
ficial education,  but  the  criticism  hardly  recognises 
the  facts  of  the  case.  All  over  the  country,  and 
in  very  varied  classes  of  society,  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  with  intellectual  interests  incompletely 
de\eloped,  which  only  need  aid  and  encouragement 


to  gain  strength  and  vigour.  For  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  they  live  in  a  kind  of  ment:il 
wilderness,  without  sympathy  and  cut  oil"  from 
the  stimulus  Mhioh  can  come  only  from  the 
presence  and  the  guidance  of  a  qualified  teacher. 
All  that  they  need  to  keej)  their  souls  alive  they 
must  find  in  books  or  in  themselves.  To  people 
in  this  position  these  "  University  picnics,"  i„s 
they  have  been  rather  unfairly  called,  are  a 
priceless  boon.  They  are  lifted  for  the  time  into 
another  world,  none  the  worse  because  study  and 
society,  reading  and  recreation,  are  carefully 
combmed  ;  and  as  the  system  of  Correspondence 
Classes  in  connection  with  the  Home  Beading 
L  nion  devclo])s  in  extent  an<l  becomes  more  widely 
knoAvn,  the  isolation  in  whirli  these  solitary 
students  have  had  to  work  hitherto  will  become 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

THE  ladies'  dwellings  COJirAXV. 

The  Ladies'  Dwellings  Com[)any  is  taking  a 
great  .stride  forward,  and  all  looks  well  for  tlie 
success  of  the  new  experiment.  Hitherto  the 
buildings  of  the  Company  have  been  in  com- 
paratively undesirable  positions,  and  though  the 
rooms  have  been  always  full  and  the  rents  i»aid 
regularly,  the  larger  possibilities  of  usefulness  have 
never  yet  been  realised.  At  last,  however,  a 
bolder  course  has  been  followed.  A  site  was 
bought  in  Lower  Sloane  Street  and  a  block  of 
buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  model 
has  been  taken  from  one  of  the  great  residential 
clubs  in  Northumberland  Avenue.  Each  tenant 
Avill  have  one  private  apartment,  serving  as 
sitting  room  and  bedroom  in  one,  where  friends 
can  be  received  and  absolute  privacy  secured. 
Below  there  will  be  public  rooms  of  all  kinds, 
with  a  restaurant  attached,  and  the  tenants  will 
be  able  to  take  their  meals  at  separate  tables  or 
together  as  they  may  prefer.  All  the  service  of 
the  e.stablishment  will  be  arranged  for  under  proper 
supervision.  So  far  as  comfort  and  freedom  are 
concerned,  nothing  better  could  be  desired,  and 
the  expense  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  having 
so  many  resident  under  one  roof.  Of  course  the 
utmost  care  AAill  have  to  be  taken  that  the  comfort 
and  freedom  tlius  secured  are  in  no  way  abused  ; 
this  we  are  sure  will  not  be  forgotten.  Already  more 
than  1,000  applications  have  been  received  for  the 
lo-4  rooms  and  the  diflicnlty  which  will  beset  the 
committee  at  the  outset  will  not  be  how  to  fill  the 
buildmgs,  but  to  make  a  fair  and  Anse  selection 
from  among  those  mIio  seek  admission.  As  soon 
as  this  venture  is  fairly  launched,  and  experience 
ha-s  shown  the  best  arrangement  for  the  rooms, 
the  directors  intend  to  build  a  similar  block  at 
Hampstead,  m  Inch  is  sure  to  be  equally  popular. 
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THE  COXDITIOX  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
condition  of  the  Blind  is  very  satisfactory  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  very  unsatisfactory  beyond  it. 
The  one  cause  for  congratulation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  blindness  is  diminishing  among  us.  During 
the  thirty  years  between  1851  and  1881  the  number 
of  those  so  affected  fell  from  1-021  in  a  thousand 
to  rather  less  than  -SB,  a  distinct  and  appreciable 
decrease.  "With  a  little  care  it  will  be  possible  to 
lessen  the  proportion  still  more  decidedly,  and  to 
that  task  we  must  apply  ourseh'es.  Private 
generosity  is  doing  much  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  Blind,  and  to  make  them  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society  ;  but  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  they  are  scandalously  and  deplorably 
neglected.  At  present  no  discrimination  is  made 
between  ordinary  paupers  and  those  who,  through 
loss  of  sight,  are  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  all 
are  crowded  together  into  the  workhouse.  The 
children,  however,  are  treated  more  wisely,  as 
they  are  separated  to  some  extent  and  taught  in 
special  schools  ;  but  even  in  their  case  the  present 
system  is  by  no  means  adequate.  The  instruction 
given  to  them  ought  to  be  far  more  thorough,  and 
tliough  the  cost  would  slightly  increase  the  burden 
already  laid  upon  the  rates,tlie  saving  in  the  long 
run  worrld  be  considerable,  for  with  proper 
teaching  they  would  be  enabled  to  follow  some 
trade  or  profession,  and  would  be  delivered  from 
the  miserable  necessities  of  life-long  dependence 
on  the  charity  of  others. 

EEADIXG  FOK  OUR  SAIL0E3. 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  are  now  enjoying,  or 
have  quite  lately  returned  from,  their  usual 
holiday  at  tlie  seaside.  After  qiiiet  hours 
pleasantly  spent  over  some  engaging  book,  Avithin 
sound  of  tlie  waves,  they  may  be  the  more  ready 
to  think  of  the  long  and  weary  hours  our  sailors 
have  to  pass  in  their  voyages  from  this  country  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  consider  an 
appeal  wliich  has  just  reached  us  from  the  St. 
Andrew's  Waterside  Mission.  The  Secretary 
writes  from  Central  Chambers,  17a,  South  Castle 
Street,  Liverpool: — "One  of  the  objects  of  our 
Mission  is  to  brighten  as  miich  as  jiossible  these 
dreary  hoiirs,  by  distributing  among  the  crews  of 
the  vast  fleet  of  ships  that  leave  the  Mersey  for 
distant  shores,  books,  magazines,  illustrated 
papers,  &c.  We  have  a  steam  yacht  entirely 
devoted  to  this  work,  boarding,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  more  than  thirty  vessels  in  one  day,  and  we 
necessarily  require  an  immense  quantity  of 
literature  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  demand.  May  I 
therefore  appeal  to  your  readers  to  kindly  help 
us  in  this  matter  by  sending  us  odd  numbers, 
never  mind  how  old,  which  they  have  by  them, 
either  of  your  pai^er  or  of  other  magazines  and 


illustrated  papers  ?  Any  parcel,  however  small, 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  promptly 
acknowledged." 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  rOPE  AISfD  ROME. 

The  indignation  excited  at  the  Vatican  by  the 
tribute  to  Giordano  Bruno,  tlie  famous  victim  of 
Catholic  intolerance,  has  once  again  raised  the  old 
qiiestion  whether  the  Pope  can  still  with  dignity 
or  safety  make  his  home  in  the  Italian  capital. 
Every  year  seems  to  make  the  position  mor& 
intolerable  to  both  sides,  and  among  a  sensitive 
and  passionate  people  a  storm  of  violence  may 
break  out  at  any  moment.  To  considerations  of 
this  kind  mere  courage  would  not  allow  the  Pope 
to  listen  ;  but  there  are  other  motives,  set  forth 
recently  in  a  very  remarkable  article,  which  might 
M'ell  induce  him  to  shake  the  dust  of  Rome  from 
his  feet  for  ever.  The  temporal  poAver  which  he 
has  lost  he  can  never  hope  to  regain,  and  every 
year  makes  such  a  dream  more  and  more  hopeless. 
By  establishing  himself  in  a  new  home,  he  would 
escape  from  the  abiding  memory  of  a  loss,  trivial 
indeed  in  itself  as  compared  with  the  power  wliich 
he  still  retains  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men,  and  yet  ever  fraught  with  bitterness  and 
shame.  To  abandon  Rome  would  not  be  to  break 
the  spell ;  the  august  traditions  of  the  Papacy 
cling  more  closely  to  the  person  and  the  office 
than  to  the  place,  which  is  rich  in  other  associa- 
tions still  more  venerable  and  almost  as  strong. 
The  great  difficiilty  is  to  determine  where  the  new 
home  shall  be  found.  In  Austria  there  would  be 
a  ready  Avelcome,  but  the  Pope's  presence  in  the 
Empire  might  embroil  Europe  in  a  new  strife. 
France  at  the  moment  would  go  far  to  annoy 
Italy,  but  this  would  be  too  extreme  a  measure 
even  for  her  statesmen ;  and  more  Catholic  nations, 
such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  show  no  alacritj^  to 
shelter  their  spiritual  head.  The.  Contempo7'artj 
reviewer  suggests  a  policy  which  might  inaugurate 
the  greatest  religious  revolution  which  the  last 
ten  centuries  have  seen.  The  day  of  the  Latin 
races  is  declining,  the  future  belongs  to  the 
English-speaking  nations.  And  so  he  would  have 
the  Pope  break  with  the  past,  turn  his  face  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  failing  and  falling  empire, 
and  set  the  foundations  of  a  new  spiritual  empire 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  to  be — not  by  Tiber, 
but  by  Thames. 

BRITISH  INTERESTS. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  everyone  at  times  how 
hard  the  vast  range  of  our  Empire  makes  it  for  us  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men,  for  with  our  colonies- 
extending  all  over  the  Avorld,  causes  and  opportu- 
nities of  strife  are  sure  to  mu]tiplJ^  An  act  of 
passion  and  follj^  committed  thousands  of  miles 
away  may  at  any  moment  prove  the  spark  in  the 
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powder  magazine.  Our  great  wealth  acts  in  very 
innch  the  same  way.  In  its  search  for  protitable 
investment,  British  capital  wanders  all  over  the 
world.  It  supplies  the  mainspring  of  progress  in 
the  most  dim  and  distant  continents,  and  wherever 
the  beginnings  of  civilisation  have  penetrated, 
there  our  gold  is  sure  to  follow,  building  railways, 
laying  down  telegraph  cables,  sinking  mines, 
developing  commerce.  So  long  as  all  goes  well, 
all  is  peaceful  enough  ;  but  at  the  first  sign  of 
danger  the  suH'erers  at  once  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  protection  or  revenge,  and  if  their  appeal 
is  unheeded  denounce  those  in  power  for  their 
indiilerence  to  British  interests.  The  shareholders 
in  the  Delagoa  Bay  Bailway,  who  made  such  a 
stir  both  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  last  month, 
are  no  worse  than  other  people  ;  all  they  did  Avas 
to  put  into  words  what  most  in  the  same  position 
feel.  They  expect  the  nation  to  fight  to  protect 
their  purses.  But  even  the  most  staunch  of 
patriots  must  surely  draw  the  line  here.  If  an 
English  citizen  is  assaulted  or  imprisoned,  then 
it  may  be  necessary  that  Ave  should  spare  neither 
men  nor  money  to  assert  his  rights  and  secure 
A\]iatever  redress  he  deserves.  But  if  he  chooses  to 
invest  his  money  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  large 
interest,  let  him  take  the  risks  of  national 
dishonesty  upon  himself.  He  knows,  or  should 
knoAV,  what  he  is  douig  when  he  makes  the 
bargain,  and  it  is  no  duty  of  the  nation  to 
protect  him.  The  greatest  of  British  interests  is 
peace,  said  one  of  the  ■wisest  of  our  statesmen  a 
tew  years  ago,  and  his  A\-ords  Avill  be  echoed  by  all. 
We  A\ill  light  if  we  must,  but  only  in  a  grave  and 
righteous  cause ;  to  deliver  the  captiA'e,  but  not  to 
satisfy  the  investor. 

WOMEN  DOCTORS  FOR  INDIA. 

Sir  William  Hunter's  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Hcricv}  shoAvs  A'ery  clearly  that  the  moA'ement 
inaugnirated  by  the  Countess  of  Dutierin  for 
supplying  India  Avith  Avomen  doctors  is  enlisting 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Indians  tliemseh'es. 
They  fully  appreciate  the  enormous  blessings 
Avhich  such  a  system  Avill  confer  on  their  Avomen 
and  children,  and  are  ready  and  CA^en  anxious  to 
do  all  in  their  poAver  to  ensure  its  success.  In 
providing  funds  their  generosity  has  been  lavish. 
All  the  heavy  initial  expenses  liaA^e  been  defrayed, 
and  the  ^Association  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
tAvo  of  the  natiA'e  piinces  together  IiaA-e  given 
•200,000  rupees,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  1,000,000 
rupees  has  been  accumulated  and  invested  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  endoAvment  fund.  Nor  does 
interest  stop  short  here.  Women  students  are 
coming  forward  in  large  numbers,  already  there 
are  '220  of  them  under  instruction  in  the  medical 
schools  of  India,  and  although  in  many  cases  they 
have  had  to  traA'el  scA^eral  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  or  tlio  oi)position  of  their 
relations  and  friends,  and  to  apply  themselves  for 


the  iirst  time  to  serious  intellectual  efTort,  the 
diihculties  in  their  path  have  not  succeeded  in 
dismaying  or  daunting  them.  Already  the 
number  of  Avomen  practitioners  settled  doAATi  to 
Avork  in  dillcrent  parts  of  the  country  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
coming  year  no  less  than  100,000  sudcrers  Avill 
receive  relief  through  their  means.  Sir  William 
Hunter  appeals  to  English  liberality  to  raise 
£1,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  training 
and  sending  out  Englisii  Avomen  to  take  the  lead 
in  supervision  and  organisation,  and  points  out 
that  those  avIio  look  Avith  indiHercnce  or  hostility 
on  the  Avork  of  missions  abroad  have  here  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  sympathy  Avitli  the 
needs  and  sufferings  of  our  felloAV  subjects  in 
India. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

THE  DECAY  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

Few  things  have  such  vitality  and  tenacity  as 
native  superstitions,  and  even  Avlien  the  old  faith 
in  Avhicli  they  Avere  rooted  has  almost  disappeared, 
they  still  survive  beneath  the  surface  almost  a,s 
poAAerful  as  before.  But  gradually  the  ncAV  forces 
begin  to  tell,  and  though  the  light  comes  sloAvly, 
it  comes  at  last.  Even  in  Africa  one  can  see  the 
daAvn  of  better  days.  The  birth  of  tAvins  Avas, 
and  is  still,  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil.  The 
babies  are  looked  on  as  monsters  and  are  jjut  to 
death  Avith  their  mother.  At  Onitsha,  only  a  fcAV 
years  ago,  an  attempt  to  saA'c  innocent  lives 
caused  a  serious  disturbance,  and  ended  in 
absolute  failure.  Now,  hoAvever,  at  the  same 
place  tAvin  babies  have  been  saA'ed  and  baptised 
Avithout  excitement  or  commotion.  On  the  Congo 
an  event  of  still  greater  significance  has  occurred. 
One  of  the  Chiefs,  once  the  terror  of  his  subjects 
and  neighbours  and  a  leader  in  all  the  horrible 
rites  of  Avitchcraft,  has  broken  completely  Avith 
his  past  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  missionaries  to  saA'e  the  life  of  a  Avoman 
accused  of  sorcery  and  already  condemned  by  the 
Avitch  doctor.  Hoav  much  courage  must  have 
been  needed  for  such  an  act  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
realise,  even  after  reading  so  vivid  an  account  of 
native  life  as  IMr.  H.  H.  Johnston  has  recently 
given  us  in  his  "  History  of  a  SlaA^e." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  J.VPAX. 

The  name  of  tlie  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle  is  not  familiar 
to  us,  but  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
religious  future  of  Japan  shoAvshim  to  bcaAvriter 
of  genuine  poAvcr  and  insight.  As  he  points  out, 
Japan  nnist  move.  The  old  state  of  things  is 
passing  aAvay,  and  a  silent  and  peaceful  revolution 
is  inevitable.  The  nation  for  the  first  time  now 
possesses  a  constitution,  including  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  ;  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
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land  is  already  dun  and  sliado^vy,  and  some  other 
form  of  religion  must  soon  take  its  place.  "What 
is  to  be  the  faith  of  the  future  ?  The  rivals  of 
Christianity  are  not  many,  but  they  are  certainly 
fitrong.  Setting  aside  Sliintoism  as  practically 
outworn,  there  is  first  Confucianism  in  its  modi- 
fied form  and  then  Reformed  Duddhism  with 
Theosophy  in  the  background.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous.  It  will 
amalgamate  more  easily  with  other  religipus 
systems,  and  even  in  Christianity  will  find  much 
to  adopt  and  assimilate,  while  upon  many 
instincts  and  traditions  of  the  country  it  Avill 
graft  itself  naturally  and  strongly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  fair  to  add  that  some  Japanese  now 
resident  in  England,  Avho  speak  with  considerable 
force  and  authority,  insist  that  wo  in  the  \Yest 
totally  misunderstand  the  real  condition  of  their 
country,  and  that  the  changes  which  we  see  in 
progress  are  not  due  to  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  a  restless  nation,  dissatisfied  with  its 
past,  but  are  forced  upon  the  country  by  a  small 
though  influential  class  in  control  of  affiiirs. 
Which  of  the  two  conceptions  is  true  only  time 
can  show. 

AX  INGEXIOrS  APOLOGIST. 

The  Kev.  C.  G.  Marshall,  a  young  Indian 
missionary,  gives  a  vi\-id  account  of  a  conversation 
with  some  native  teachers,  which  admirably 
illustrates  the  Eastern  tendency  to  divorce 
morality  and  religion.  Having  remarked  the 
shamelessly  obscene  decorations  on  the  cars  used 
for  a  great  religious  ceremony,  Mr.  Marshall 
asked  if  devout  Hindus  thought  that  such  a 
sight  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  people 
or  bring  them  nearer  to  heaven.  Avoiding  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  one  of  the  company 
said  that  the  ceremony  was  parb  of  their  religion 
and  therefore  to  be  observed.  Another  added 
that  such  a  practice  should  not  be  condemned  till 
one  had  thought  deeply  whether  there  were  not 
some  good  reason  for  it,  and  a  third,  more 
ingenious  and  enterprising,  undertook  to  set 
forth  the  "good  reason  "'  required.  There  are  two 
ways  to  heaven,  he  said  ;  one  through  virtue  and 
the  other  through  vice  ;  but  they  lead  to  the 
same  end.  And  then,  taking  the  analogy  of  the 
circle  and  its  radii,  he  showed  how  the  lines 
diverge,  parting  in  the  most  oiiposite  directions, 
though  they  near  the  great  centre  and  will  all 
reach  it.  So.it  is,  ho  continued,  with  virtue  and 
vice.  They  are  apparently  the  opposites  of  each 
other,  but  both  end  in  heaven  ;  and  the  only 
dillerence  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity 
is  that  you  teach  one  way,  vre  the  other. 

A  MISSIONARY  IN  THE  CAMP. 

When  it  comes  to  actual  fighting  between 
Europeans  and    natives,   it   must   always    be  a 


difficult  question  for  a  missionary,  and  especially 
a  medical  missionary,  in  a  disturbed  part  of  the 
country  to  determine  where  his  duty  lies — whether 
he  should  retire  and  wait  for  better  days  or  remain 
and  take  the  risk  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  foe 
and  an  invader.  Dr.  Kerr  Cross,  one  of  the  Free 
Church  Missionaries  in  Central  Africa,  when  the 
alternative  was  to  leave  his  post  or  to  join  Captain 
Lugard's  expedition  against  the  Arab  sla^•e-dealers, 
very  bravely  decided  to  stay  Avhere  he  was,  and 
found  himself  able,  not  only  to  render  valuable 
service  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  Africa,  but  to 
prove  to  their  enemies  also  that  he  and  his  friends 
are  Avarring,  not  against  race  or  religion,  but 
against  cruelty  and  crime.  At  the  risk  of  his 
oMu  life,  and  while  in  severe  suffering,  he  relieved 
the  wounded  on  lioth  sides,  the  Arabs  trusting 
him  so  far  as  to  send  in  their  men  for  treatment. 
This  practical  lesson  ought  to  make  a  lasting 
impression. 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

DR.  HORATIUS  BOXAR. 

Ail  over  the  world,  whei-Ever  worship  rises  to 
heaven  from  English  lips  and  English  hearts, 
Dr.  Bonar's  death  Avill  be  felt  as  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  for  among  all  the  great  masters  of  sacred 
song,  none  in  our  day  has  opened  his  inmost 
heart  so  freely  to  others,  and  lovely  and  noble  as 
his.  poetry  always  was,  still  nobler  and  lovelier  was 
the  soul  you  saw  within.  Dr.  Bonar  was  an  old 
man,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honour;  he  had 
reached  his  eighty-first  year,  and  could  look  back 
on  a  long  life  of  honourable  and  useful  work. 
He  was  in  a  way  born  to  the  ministry.  His 
grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather  had  both 
been  pastors  ;  two  of  the  brothers  who  survive 
Jiim  are  also  in  the  ministry,  one  at  tUeenock, 
the  other  at  Glasgow.  As  a  youth,  he  studied 
under  Thomas  Chalmers  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  after  a  period  of  work  at  Leith,  he 
settled  down  at  Kelso,  where  he  spent  more  than 
thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  While  he  was 
there,  came  the  great  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Church,  and  in  the  disruption  he  came  out 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  leaders  of  the  Free 
Church.  Later  in  life  he  removed  to  Grange  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  end.  Dr.  Bonar's  prose  works  will  share  the 
doom  of  their  kind  ;  indeed,  most  of  them  have 
been  already  forgotten,  and  their  author  has 
outlived  them.  He  will  be  best  remembered  by 
his  "Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,"  and  when  the 
liA-ing  memory  of  his  character  and  teaching 
begins  to  fade,  these  golden  verses  will  still  con- 
tinue to  make  his  name  dear  to  anxious  and 
troubled  souls. 
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WOVEN  OF  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 

TBE  STORY  OF  A   STRUGOLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR, 

ACTHOR  OF  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  ''The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  "In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— THE  LOADSTONE  IN  THE 
BREAST. 

"  But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  tlie  tree. 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be." 

"  Who  battled  for  the  true  and  just. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  hapjiy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  ciixunistance, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees." 

THE  memorial  of  wrongs,  which  resulted  in 
the  declaration  of  Texan  Independence, 
was  drawn  up  with  statesmanlike  ability  by 
Da\'id  G.  Bui-nett,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  dignity,  and  experience, 
who,  as  early  as  1806,  sailed  from  New  York 
to  join  Miranda  in  his  effort  to  give  Spanish 
America  hberty.  The  paper  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  It  gave  the  greatest  pro- 
minence to  the  refusal  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
failure  to  establish  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  tyranny  of  military  law,  the 
demand  that  the  colonists  shoiild  give  up 
arms  necessary  for  their  protection  or  their 
sustenance,  the  inciting  of  the  Indians  to 
massacre  the  American  settlers,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  right  to  worship  the  Ahnighty 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  Burnett  was  elected  Governor, 
and  Houston  felt  that  he  could  now  give  his 
whole  attention  to  military  affairs. 

The  seat  of  Government  was  removed  to 
Harrisburg,  a  small  place  on  the  Buffalo 
Bayou ;  and  Houston  was  sure  that  this 
change  would  cause  Santa  Anna  to  diverge 
from  his  route  to  Nacogdoches.  He  dis- 
patched orders  to  the  men  scattered  up  and 
do^\^l  the  Brazos  from  Washington  to  Fort 
Bend,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  to  join  him 
on  the  march  to  Harrisburg,  and  he  struck 
his  own  camp  at  the  time  he  had  specified. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  reached 
San  Felipe,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  suffering  of  the  women  and  children  on 
that  march  can  never  be  told.  Acts  of 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  of 
fortitude  on  the  pa.rt  of  the  women,  that 
are  ahnost  incredible,  marked  eveiy  step  of 
the  way.  The  Senora  sat  in  her  waggon 
speecKless  and  lo?t  in  a  maze  of  melancholy 
anguish  ;    she  did  not  seem  to  heed  want, 
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or  cold,  or  wet,  or  the  utter  misery  of  her 
surroundings ;  her  soul  concentrated  all  its 
consciousness  upon  the  strand  of  hair  she 
continually  smoothed  through  lier  fingers. 
Dr.  Worth,  in  his  capacity  of  physician, 
accompanied  the  flying  families,  and  he  was 
thus  able  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  dis- 
traught wife.  But  she  answered  nothing  he 
said  to  her  ;  if  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes 
either  flamed  with  anger  or  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  terror  to  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
a  hunted  animal ;  it  was  evident  that  her 
childish  intelligence  had  seized  upon  him  as 
the  most  obvious  cause  of  all  her  loss  and 
misery. 

The  condition  of  a  wife  so  beloved  almost 
broke  his  heart.  The  tragic  death  of  his  dear 
son  was  not  so  hard  to  endure  as  this  living 
woe  at  his  side,  and  when  they  reached  San 
Felipe  and  found  it  in  ashes,  a  bitter  cry  of 
hopeless  suffering  came  from  every  woman's 
lips  ;  they  had  thought  to  find  there  a  little 
food  and  a  day's  sheltered  resting  place. 
Even  Antonia's  brave  soul  fainted  at  the 
want  and  suffering  around  her.  She  had 
gold,  but  it  could  not  buy  bread  for  the 
little  ones  weeping  with  himger  and  terrified 
by  the  fretfulness  of  mothers  suffering  the 
pangs  of  want  and  in  the  last  stage  of  human 
weariness. 

It  was  on  this  night  Houston  wrote  :  '♦  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can,  but  be  assured  the 
fame  of  Jackson  could  never  compensate  me 
for  my  anxiety  and  mental  pain."  And  yet, 
when  he  was  told  that  a  bhud  woman  and 
her  seven  children  had  been  passed  by,  and 
did  not  know  the  enemy  were  approaching, 
he  delayed  the  march  until  men  had  been 
sent  back  to  bring  them  into  safety. 

During  these  days  of  grief  and  privation 
Isabel's  nature  grew  to  its  finest  proportions. 
Her  patient  efl'orts  to  arouse  her  mother, 
and  her  cheerfulness  imder  the  loss  of  all 
comforts  was  delightful ;  besides  which,  she 
had  an  inexliaustible  fund  of  sympathy  for 
the  babies ;  she  was  never  without  one  in 
her  arms.  Three  mothers  who  had  died  on 
the  road  left  their  children  to  her  care,  and  it 
was  wonderful  and  pitiful  to  see  the  delicately 
nurtured  girl  making  all  kinds  of  efforts  to 
secure  Httle  necessaries  for  the  children  she 
had  elected  to  care  for. 

"The  Holy  Mother  helps  me,"  she  said 
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to  Antonia  ;  "  she  makes  the  poor  little 
ones  good,  and  I  am  not  very  tired." 

At  San  Felipe  they  were  joined  by  nearly 
100  men,  who  also  brought  word  that  a  fine 
company  were  advancing  to  their  aid  from 
Mississippi  iinder  General  Quitman,  and  that 
two  large  cannon,  sent  by  the  people  of 
Cincinnati,  were  within  a  few  miles.  And 
thus  hoping  and  fearing,  hungry  and  weary 
to  death,  they  reached,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  after  a  march  of  eighteen  miles,  a 
place  called  McArleys.  They  had  come  over 
a  boggy  prairie  under  a  cold  rain,  and  were 
depressed  beyond  expression  ;  but  there  was 
a  little  shelter  here  for  the  women  and 
children  to  sleep  under ;  the  men  camped  in 
the  open,  they  had  not  a  tent  in  their 
possession. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  Dr.  Worth 
was  sitting  with  his  wife  and  Antonia  in  one 
corner  of  a  room  in  a  deserted  cabin ;  he 
had  the  Senora's  wasted  hand  in  his  own. 
and  was  talking  to  her  ;  she  sat  in  apathe- 
tic silence  ;  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
she  heard  or  understood  him. 

"  I  wonder  where  Isabel  is  ?  "  said 
Antonia,  and  with  the  words  the  girl  entered 
the  room ;  she  had  in  her  arms  a  little  lad  of 
four  years  old,  suffering  the  tortures  of  croup. 

"i/i  madre,''  she  cried,  "  you  know  how 
to  save  him  !  He  is  dying !  Save  him  ! 
Listen  to  me  !  The  Holy  Mother  says  so  "  ; 
and  she  laid  the  child  on  her  knee. 

A  change  like  a  flash  of  light  passed  over 
the  Senora's  face.  "  The  poor  little  one  !  " 
Her  motherly  instincts  crushed  down  every- 
thing else,  in  the  child's  agony  she  forgot 
her  own  grief.  With  glad  hearts  the  doctor 
and  Antonia  encouraged  her  in  her  good 
work,  and  when  at  length  the  sufferer  had 
been  relieved,  and  was  sleeping  against  her 
breast,  the  Senora  had  wept.  The  stone 
from  her  heart  had  been  rolled  away  by  a 
little  child.  Her  own  selfish  sorrow  had 
been  buried  in  a  wave  of  holy,  unselfish, 
maternal  affection ;  the  key  to  her  nature 
had  been  found,  and  henceforward  Isabel 
brought  to  her  every  suffering  baby. 

On  the  next  day  they  marched  ten 
miles  through  a  heavy  rain,  and  arrived 
at  Burnett's  settlement.  The  women  had 
shelter,  the  men  slept  on  the  wet  ground — 
took  the  prairie  without  cover — with  their 
arms  in  their  hands.  They  knew  they  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Anna,  and  all  were 
ready  to  answer  in  an  instant  the  three  taps 
of  the  drum,  which  was  the  only  instrument 
of  martial  music  in  the  camp,  and  which 
was  never  touched  but  by  Houston. 


Another  day's  march  of  eighteen  miles 
brought  them  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Harrisburg.  Santa  Anna  had  just  been  there, 
and  the  place  was  in  ashes  ;  it  was  e^ddent 
to  all  now  that  the  day  and  the  hour  was  at 
hand.  Houston  fii'st  thought  of  the  two 
hmidred  families  he  had  in  charge,  and  they 
were  quickly  taken  over  the  Bayou.  When 
he  had  seen  the  last  one  in  this  comparative 
safety,  he  uttered  so  fervent  a  "  thank 
God  !  "  that  the  men  around  unconsciously 
repeated  it.  The  Bayou,  though  narrow, 
was  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  very  home  of 
alligators.  There  was  only  one  small  bridge 
in  the  vicinity.  He  intended  its  destruction, 
and  thus  to  make  his  little  band  and  the 
deep  dangerous  stream  a  double  barrier 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  women  and 
children  beyond  them.  It  was  after  this 
duty  he  wrote  : 

"  This  morning  we  are  in  preparation  to 
meet  Santa  Anna.  We  will  only  be  about  700 
to  march,  beside  the  camp  guard.  But  tve  go 
to  cnyiijKc.st.  The  troops  are  in  fine  spirits, 
and  now  is  the  time  for  action.  I  leave  the 
result  in  the  hands  of  an  allwise  God,  and  I 
rely  confidently  in  His  Providence." 

"  Saji  Houston."* 

The  women  and  children  vmder  a  com- 
petent guide  continued  their  march  eastward. 
But  they  were  worn  out,  many  were  un- 
able to  put  their  feet  to  the  ground  ;  the 
waggons  were  crowded  with  these  helpless 
ones.  The  Senora  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  understand  that  within  a  few  hours  Santa 
Anna  and  the  Americans  must  meet ;  and, 
mentally  led  by  Isabel's  passionate  hatred, 
she  now  showed  a  vindictiveness  beyond 
that  of  any  other  woman. 

She  spent  hours  upon  her  knees  imploring 
the  saints  and  the  stars,  and  the  angel 
Michael,  to  fight  against  Santa  Anna.  To 
Isabel  she  whispered,  "I  have  even  informed 
the  Evil  One  where  he  may  be  found.  The 
wretch  who  ordered  such  infamies !  he 
poisons  the  air  of  the  whole  world  as  he 
goes  through  it !  I  shall  never  be  happy 
till  I  know  that  he  is  in  purgatory.  He  will 
be  hated  even  there,  and  in  a  worse  place 
too.  Yes,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  that ! 
there  will  be  many  accusers  of  him  there. 
I  shall  comfort  myself  with  imagining  his 
punishment.  Isabel,  do  you  believe  with 
your  heart  that  Seuor  Houston  and  the 
Americans  will  be  strong  enough  to  kill 
him?" 

*  Coi^y  from  Department  of  War  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 
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*'  Mi  niadre,  I  know  it." 

"  Then  do  bo  a  little  cloliqlitecl ;  how 
can  you  bear  things  Avith  such  a  pro- 
voking indiffei'cnce  ?  But  as  Luis  is 
safe—" 

^^  Chito !  CJiito  !  do  not  be  cruel,  ?hj 
vnadre  ;  I  would  stab  Santa  Anna  with 
my  own  hands — very  slowly,  I  would 
stab  him  ;  it  Avould  be  so  sweet.  The 
Sisters  told  me  of  a  woman  in  the 
Holy  Book  who  smiled  upon  the  one 
she  hated,  and  gave  him  milk  and 
butter,  and  when  he  slept  drove  a  great 
nail  through  his  temples.  I  know  how 
she  felt ;  what  a  feast  it  would  be  to 
strike,  and  strike,  and  strike  !  I  could 
drive  ten,  twenty,  fifty  nails  into  Santa 
Anna  when  I  think  of  Juan." 

No  one  had  before  dared  to  breathe 
her  boy's  name  in  her  hearing.  She 
herself  had  never  spoken  it.  It  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  both  women  like  a 
strain  of  forgotten  music.  They  looked 
at  each  other  with  eyes  that  stirred 
memory  and  love  to  their  sweetest 
depths.  Almost  in  whispers  they  began 
to  talk  of  the  dead  boy,  to  recall  how 
loveable,  how  charming,  how  affection- 
ate, how  obedient  he  had  been.  Then 
the  Senora  broke  open  the  seals  of  her 
Borrow",  and  with  bitter  reproaches  on  her- 
self confessed  that  the  kiss  she  had  denied 
her  .Juan  was  a  load  of  anguish  upon  her 
heart  that  she  could  not  bear. 

"  If  I  had  only  blessed  him,"  she  moaned, 
"I  had  saved  him  from  his  misfortune.  A 
mother's  blessing  is  such  a  holy  thing  !  and 
he  knelt  at  my  knees  and  begged  it.  I  can 
see  his  eyes  in  the  darkness  when  my  eyes 
are  shut,  I  can  hear  his  voice  when  I  am 
asleep.  Isabel,  I  shall  never  be  happy  till 
I  see  Juan  again,  and  say  to  him,  '  Forgive 
me,  dear  one,  forgive  me,  for  I  have 
suffered.'  " 

Both  were  w^eeping,  but  Isabel  said 
bravely:  "  I  am  sure  that  Juan  does  not 
blame  you  now,  mi  madrc.  In  the  otlier 
world  one  vmderstands  better  ;  and  re- 
member also  the  letter  which  he  wrote  you  ; 
his  last  tliought  was  yours,  he  fell  with 
your  name  on  his  lips — these  things  are 
certain.  And  was  it  not  good  of  Dare  to  die 
with  him  ?  A  friend  like  that !  Out  of  the 
tale-books  Avho  ever  hears  of  sucli  a  thing  ? 
Antonia  has  wept  much  ;  in  tlie  nights, 
when  she  thinks  I  am  asleep,  I  hear  her. 
Have  you  seen  that  she  has  grown  white  and 
thin?  I  think  that  my  father  is 
unhappy  about  her." 


very 


"The  poor  little  one." 

"  In  an  hour  of  mercy,  may  the  Merciful 
One  remember  Dare  Grant.  I  will  pray  for 
his  peace  as  long  as  I  live.  If  he  had  left 
Juan — if  he  had  come  back  alone^I  think 
indeed  I  should  have  hated  him." 

"  That  was  also  the  opinion  of  Antonia. 
She  would  never  have  loved  him  the  same. 
I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  married 
him." 

"  My  good  Antonia  !  Go  bring  her  to  me. 
Isabel ;  I  want  to  comfort  her.  She  has 
been  so  patient  with  me.  I  have  felt  it,  felt 
it  every  minute  ;  and  I  have  been  stupid  and 
selfish,  and  have  forgotten  that  she  too  was 
suffering." 

The  next  day  it  was  found  impossible  to 
move.  The  majority  of  the  women  had 
husbands  with  the  army,  they  had  left  their 
wives  to  secure  everlasting  freedom  for  their 
children ;  but,  even  if  Houston  was  vic- 
torious, tliey  might  be  w^ounded  and  need 
their  help.  To  be  near  them  in,  any  case 
was  the  one  thing  about  which  they  were 
positive. 

"  ^Ye  will  not  move  another  inch,"  said  a 
brave  little  ]\Iassacliusetts  woman  who  had 
been  the  natural  leader  of  this  domestic 
exodus;  "we  will  rest  ourselves  a  little 
here,  and  if  the  ]\Iexicans  want  some 
extraordinary  fighting    they  can    have  it; 
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especially  if  they  come  meddling  with  us  or 
our  children.  My  husband  told  me  just  to 
get  out  of  reach  of  shot  and  shell,  and  wait 
there  till  we  heard  of  the  victory,  and  I  am 
for  doing  that  and  no  other  thing." 

Nearly  200  women,  bent  upon  their  own 
way,  are  not  to  be  taken  any  other  way  ; 
and  the  few  old  men  who  had  been  sent  to 
guide  the  party,  and  shoot  what  game  was 
necessary  for  their  support,  surrendered  at 
once  to  this  feminine  mutiny.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  the  boys  and  girls  between 
seven  and  fourteen  was  really  a  deplorable 
one.  They  were  too  old  to  be  cared  for 
as  infants,  and  they  had  been  obliged,  with 
the  strength  of  children,  to  accomplish  the 
labour  of  men  and  women.  Many  were 
crippled  in  their  feet,  others  were  continually 
on  the  point  of  swooning. 

It  was  now  the  20th  of  April.  The 
Senora  and  her  daughters  had  been  six 
weeks  with  the  American  army,  exposed  to 
all  the  privations  which  such  a  life  entailed  ; 
but  the  most  obvious  of  these  privations 
were,  perhaps,  those  which  were  most  easily 
borne.  Women  endure  great  calamities 
better  than  the  little  annoyances  affecting 
those  wants  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
their  sex  or  their  caste.  It  was  not  the 
necessaries  so  much  as  the  luxuries  of  life 
which  the  Senora  missed — the  changes  of 
raiment,  the  privacy,  the  quiet,  the  regularity 
of  events. 

During  the  whole  of  the  20th  there  was 
almost  a  Sabbath  stillness.  It  was  a  warm, 
balmy  day.  The  wearied  children  were 
under  the  waggons  and  under  the  trees, 
sleeping  the  dead  sleep  of  extreme  exhaustion ; 
the  mothers,  wherever  it  was  possible,  slept 
also  ;  the  guides  were  a  .little  apart, 
listening  and  smoking ;  if  they  spoke,  it 
was  only  in  monosyllables.  Eest  was  so 
much  more  needed  than  food,  tliat  little  or 
no  attempt  was  made  to  cook  until  near 
sundown. 

At  dawn  next  morning,  nay  a  little  before 
dawn,  when  all  was  chill,  and  grey,  and 
misty,  and  there  was  not  a  soimd  but  the 
wailing  of  a  sick  child,  the  Senora  touched 
her  daughters  ;  her  voice  was  strange  to 
them,  her  face  solemnly  happy. 

"  Antonia !  Isabel!  1  have  seen  Juan! 
I  have  seen  Juan !  my  eyes  were  shut,  but  I 
have  seen  him.  He  was  a  beautiful  shadow, 
with  a  great  shadowy  host  around  him  ;  he 
bent  on  me  such  eyes  !  Hob/  Mother !  their 
love  was  unfathomable.  And  I  heard  his 
voice  ;  it  was  far  off,  yet  near :  '  Madre,'  he 
said,    ^to-morrow   you  shall   hear  J'rom   us.' 


Now  I  am  happy.  There  are  words  in  my 
heart,  but  I  cannot  explain  them  to  you  ; 
I  know  what  they  mean  ;  I  will  weep  no 
more.  They  put  my  Juan's  body  in  the 
grave,  but  they  have  not  buried  him.''' 

All  day  she  was  silent  and  ftdl  of  thought, 
but  her  face  was  smiling  and  hopeful,  and 
she  had  the  air  of  one  waiting  for  some 
assured  happiness.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  she  stood  vip  quickly  and  cried, 
"  Hark  !  the  battle  has  begun !  "  Everyone 
listened  intently,  and  after  a  short  pause  the 
oldest  of  the  guides  nodded.  "I'd  give  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  be  young  again,"  he  said  ;  "just 
for  three  hours  to  be  young,  and  behind 
Houston!" 

"  To-morroiv  we  shall  hear." 

The  words  fell  from  the  Senora's  lips  with 
a  singular  significance,  her  face  and  voice 
were  the  face  and  voice  of  some  glad  diviner, 
triumphantly  carrying  her  own  augury ; 
under  a  little  grove  of  trees  she  walked  until 
sunset,  passing  the  beads  of  her  rosary 
through  her  fingers,  and  mechanically 
whispering  the  prayers  appointed ;  the  act 
undoubtedly  quieted  her,  but  Antonia  knew 
that  she  lay  awake  all  night,  praying  for  the 
living  or  the  dead. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  a  horseman  Avas  seen  coming  towards 
the  camp  at  full  speed  ;  women  and  children 
stood  breathlessly  waiting  his  approach  ;  no 
one  could  speak  ;  if  a  child  moved,  the  move- 
ment was  angrily  reproved  ;  the  tension  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  a  touch  through  any 
sense  ;  some,  unable  to  bear  the  extended 
strain,  sank  upon  the  ground,  and  covered 
their  faces  with  their  hands  ;  but  the  half- 
grown  children,  wan  with  privations  and 
fever,  ragged  and  barefoot,  watched  steadily 
the  horse  and  its  rider,  their  round  gleaming 
eyes  full  of  wonder  and  fear. 

"  It  is  Thomas,"  said  the  Senora. 

As  he  came  near,  and  the  beat  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  could  be  heard,  a  cry  almost 
inarticulate,  not  to  be  described,  shrill  and 
agonising  in  its  intensity,  broke  simul- 
taneously from  the  anxious  women ;  it  was 
one  cry  from  many  hearts,  all  at  the  last 
point  of  endurance.  Thomas  Worth  under- 
stood it,  he  flung  his  hat  up,  and  answered 
with  a  joyful  "  Mirrah." 

When  he  reached  the  camp  every  face  was 
wet  with  tears,  and  a  crowd  of  faces  were 
instantly  round  him  ;  all  the  agonies  of  war 
were  on  them ;  he  raised  himself  in  his 
stirrups,  and  shouted  out — 

"You  may  all  go  back  to  your  homes  1 
Santa  Anna  is  completely  overthrown,   the 
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Mexican  army  is  destroyed  ;  there  will  be  no 
more  fighting,  no  more  fears.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  Texas  is  won  !  no  matter  where 
you  come  from,  you  are  all  Te.vans  now ! 
Victory!  Freedom  1  Peace!  My  dear  friends, 
go  back  to  your  homes,  your  husbands  will 
join  you  at  the  San  Jacinto." 

Then  he  dismounted,  and  sought  his 
mother  and  sisters ;  with  joyful  amazement 
he  recognised  the  change  in  the  Senora. 
"You  look  like  yourself,  dear  mother,"  he 
said  ;  "  father  sends  you  this  kiss  ;  he  would 
have  brought  it,  but  there  are  a  few  wounded 
men  to  look  after — and  also,  I  can  ride 
quicker.  Antonia,  cheer  up  my  dear !  and 
Isabel,  little  darling,  you  will  not  need  to 
cry  any  more  for  your  ribbons,  and  mantillas, 
and  pretty  dresses." 

"  Thomas  !  you  have  not  much  feeling,  I 
think  ;  what  I  want  to  know  about  is  Luis  ; 
you  think  of  no  one — and  as  for  my  dresses 
and  mantillas,  I  daresay  Fray  Ignatius  has 
sold  or  burned  them." 

"  Queridita  !  was  I  cruel  ?  Luis  is  well,  he 
has  not  a  scratch,  he  was  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  too." 

"  That,  of  course.  Would  you  imagine  that 
Luis  woidd  be  at  the  rear  ?  He  is  General 
Houston's  friend,  and  one  lion  knows  another 
lion." 

"  Pretty  one,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  I 
will  tell  you  some  good  news  ;  Luis  is  coming 
here,  vmless  you  go  back  at  once  with  me." 

"  We  vnll  go  back  wdth  you,  Thomas ;  I 
am  full  of  impatience  ;  I  remember  my  dear 
home  ;  I  will  go  to  it  like  a  bird  to  its  nest." 

In  half-an-hour  they  had  turned  the  heads 
of  their  horses  westward  again.  They  went 
so  rapidly,  and  were  under  so  much  excite- 
ment, that  sustained  conversation  was 
impossible  ;  and  the  Senora  also  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep  as  soon  as  the  first  homeward 
steps  had  been  taken.  Whatever  had  been 
made  knowTi  to  her  by  Juan  had  received  its 
fulfilment  ;  she  was  assured  and  happy ; 
she  slept  till  they  reached  the  victorious 
camp,  and  her  husband  awakened  her  with 
a  kiss.  She  answered  him  with  her  old 
childish  impulsiveness,  and  among  the  first 
words  she  said  were — "  Roberto,  my  beloved, 
I  have  seen  Juan." 

He  believed  her  ;  to  his  reverent  soul  there 
was  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement.  The 
tie  between  a  mother  and  her  child  is  not 
broken  by  death,  was  it  unlikely  then  that 
Juan  should  have  been  conscious  of,  and 
touched  by  the  mental  agony  which  his 
untimely  death  had  caused  a  mother  so 
beloved  ? 


And  oh  !  how  ditferent  was  the  return  to 
the  ground  west  of  the  Buft'alo  Bayou.  The 
very  atmosphere  Avas  changed  ;  a  day  or  two 
of  spring  had  brought  out  the  fiowers,  and 
unfolded  every  green  thing.  Dr.  Worth  took 
his  family  to  a  fine  Mexican  marquee,  and 
among  other  comforts  the  Senora  found 
there  the  chocolate  she  had  so  long  craved, 
and  some  cigaritns  of  most  delicate  flavour. 

In  a  short  time  a  luxurious  meal  was 
prepared  by  Antonia,  and  just  as  they  were 
sitting  down  to  it  Luis  and  Lopez  entered 
the  tent  together.  Isabel  had  expected  the 
visit,  and  prepared  for  it  as  far  as  her 
limited  wardrobe  permitted  ;  and  her  fijie 
hair,  and  bright  eyes,  her  perfect  face  and 
form,  and  the  charming  innocence  of  her 
manner,  adorned  her  as  the  colour  and 
perfume  of  the  rose  make  the  beauty  of  the 
flower.  She  was  so  lovely  that  she  could 
dare  to  banter  Luis  on  the  splendour  of  his 
attire  : 

"It  is  evident,  mi  madre,  that  Luis  has 
found  at  least  the  baggage  of  a  Major 
General.  Such  velvet  and  silver  embroidery ! 
such  a  silk  sash !  they  are  fit  at  the  very 
least  for  a  Sultan  of  the  Turks." 

He  came  to  her  crowned  with  victory  ; 
like  a  hero  he  came,  and  like  a  lover.  They 
had  a  thousand  pretty  things  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  a  thousand  blissful  plans  in 
prospect ;  life  to  them  had  never  before  been 
so  well  worth  living. 

Indeed,  a  wonderful  exaltation  possessed 
both  Luis  and  Lopez.  The  sombre,  handsome 
face  of  the  latter  was  transfigured  by  it ; 
he  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Senora,  and  then 
turned  to  Antonia.  Her  pallor  and  emaciation 
shocked  him ;  he  could  only  murmur, 
"  Senorita  !  "  but  she  saw  the  surprise,  the 
sorrow,  the  sympathy,  yes,  the  adoring  love 
in  his  heart,  and  she  was  thankful  to  him 
for  the  reticence  that  relieved  her  from 
special  attention. 

Dr.  Worth  made  room  for  Lopez  beside 
him,  Luis  sat  by  Isabel,  upon  a  pile  of 
splendid  military  saddle-cloths.  As  she 
sipped  her  chocolate,  he  smoked  his  cigaritn 
in  a  lazy  fashion,  and  gave  himself  up  with 
delight  to  that  foolishness  of  love-making, 
which  is  often  far  wiser  than  the  very  words 
of  wisdom. 

As  yet  the  ladies  had  not  spoken  of  the 
battle.  It  was  won  ;  that  great  fact  had  been 
as  much  as  they  could  bear  at  first.  The 
Senora  wanted  to  sleep,  Isabel  wanted  to  see 
Luis ;  only  Antonia  was  anxious  for  the 
details,  and  she  had  been  busy  in  preparing 
the  respectable  meal  which  her  mother  had 
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so  long  craved.  The  apparent  indifference 
was  natural  enough,  the  assurance  of  good 
fortune  is  always  sufficient  for  the  first  stage 
of  reaction  from  anxiety.  When  the  most 
urgent  personal  feelings  have  been  satisfied, 
then  comes  the  demand  for  detail  and 
discussion  ;  so  now,  as  they  sat  together,  the 
Senora  said — 

"  No  one  has  told  me  anything  about  the 
battle  ;  were  you  present,  Roberto  ?  " 

' '  I  had  that  great  honour,  Maria ;  Lopez  and 
Luis  were  with  the  cavalry,  and  Ortiz  also 
has  had  some  satisfaction  for  all  his  wrongs.'" 

"Very  good,  but  I  am  impatient  for  the 
story,  so  is  Antonia ;  and  as  for  Isabel — Bah ! 
the  little  one  is  listening  to  another  story, 
one  must  excuse  her  ;  we  expected  the  battle 
on  the  20th,  but  no  !  " 

"  The  enemy  were  expecting  it  also,  and 
were  in  high  spirits  and  perfect  preparation. 
Houston  thought  it  prudent  to  dash  their 
enthusiasm  by  uncertainty  and  waiting  ;  but 
at  dawn  on  the  21st  we  heard  the  three 
taps  on  the  drum,  and  700  soldiers  sprang  to 
their  feet  as  one  man.  Houston  had  been 
watching  all  night ;  he  spoke  to  us  with  a 
tongue  of  fire,  and  then,  while  we  cooked 
and  ate  our  breakfast,  he  lay  down  and  slept. 
The  sun  came  up  without  a  cloud  and  shone 
brightly  on  his  face.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  said  to  Burleson  as  he  saluted  him  : 
'  The  sun  of  Austerlizt  has  risen  again.' 

"  Some  one  brought  him  a  piece  of  corn 
bread  and  broiled  beef  ;  he  sat  upon  the 
grass  and  ate  it,  or  rather  upon  the  blue 
hyacinths  which  covered  the  grass — they  are 
red  now.  For  many  weeks  I  had  not  seen 
his  countenance  so  bright — all  traces  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  were  gone.  He  called 
Deaf  Smith — the  scout  of  scouts — and 
(juietly  ordered  him  to  cut  down  the  only 
bridge  across  the  Bayou. 

"At  nine  o'clock.  General  Cos  joined  Santa 
Anna  with  540  men,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  not 
attacking  the  enemy  before  his  reinforce- 
ments came  up  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  Cos 
was  present  raised  enthusiasm  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Our  troops  remembered  his  parole  at 
the  Alamo,  and  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  he  had  broken  it,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  who  did  not  long  to  kill  him  for  it. 

"  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Houston  ordered  the  attack.  The  700 
Americans  were  divided  into  three  bodies. 
I  saw  Houston  in  the  very  centre  of  the  line, 
and  I  have  a  confused  memory  of  Milard 
and  Lamar,  Burleson  and  Sherman,  and 
Wharton  in  front  of  their  divisions." 


"  Were  the  Mexicans  expecting  the  attack, 
father?" 

"  They  were  in  perfect  order,  Antonia  ; 
and  when  Sherman  shouted  the  battle  cry — 
'  Remember  the  Alamo !  Goliad,  and  the 
Alamo  ! '  it  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  700, 
and  such  a  shout  of  vengeance  mortal  ears 
never  heard  before.  The  air  was  full  of  it, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  echoed  and  repeated 
by  innumerable  voices.  With  this  shout  on 
our  lips  we  advanced  to  •s\athin  sixty  paces  of 
the  Mexican  lines,  and  then  a  storm  of 
bullets  went  flying  over  our  heads.  One 
ball,  however,  shattered  Houston's  ankle, 
and  another  struck  his  horse  in  the  breast ; 
but  both  man  and  horse  are  of  the  finest 
mettle,  and  they  pressed  on  regardless  of 
their  wounds.  We  did  not  answer  the  volley 
until  we  poured  our  lead  into  their  very 
bosoms.  No  time  for  reloading  then  ;  we 
clubbed  our  rifles  till  they  broke,  flung  them 
away,  and  fired  our  pistols  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy ;  then,  nothing  else  remaining,  took 
the  Bowie  knives  from  our  belts  and  cut  our 
way  through  the  walls  of  lixmg  flesh." 

Lopez  rose  at  the  words  ;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  express  himself  sufiiciently  in  an 
attitude  of  repose.  His  eyes  glowed  like 
fire,  his  dark  face  was  like  a  flame,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  as  he  cried  : 

"  Nothing  comparable  to  that  charge  with 
knives  was  ever  made  on  earth  !  If  I  had 
seen  through  the  smoke  and  vapour  the 
mighty  shade  of  Bowie  leading  it,  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised." 

"  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  did  lead  it,"  said  the 
Senora  in  a  solemn  voice.  "  I  saw — yes,  by 
all  the  .faints  of  God ! — I  saw  a  great  host 
with  my  Juan.  They  stretched  out  vast 
shadowy  arms — they  made  me  feel  what  I 
can  never  tell ;  but  I  shall  honour  Seuor 
Houston.  I  shall  say  to  him  some  day, 
'  Seuor,  the  \mseen  battalions — the  mighty 
dead  as  well  as  the  mighty  living — won  the 
battle.'  Roberto, believe  me,  there  are  things 
women  miderstand  better  than  wise  men." 

A  little  awe,  a  solemn  silence,  answered 
the  earnest  woman.  Luis  and  Isabel  came 
close  to  her,  and  Isabel  took  her  hand. 
Lopez  resumed  the  conversation:  "I  knew 
Colonel  Bowie,"  he  said;  "in  the  last  days 
of  San  Antonio  I  was  often  with  him.  Brave 
as  a  lion,  true  to  his  friends,  relentless  to  his 
foes  was  he.  The  knife  he  made  was  the 
expression  of  his  character  in  steel.  It  is  a 
knife  of  extreme  unction — the  oil  and  wafer 
are  all  that  remains  for  the  men  who  feel 
its  edge.  For  my  part,  I  honour  the 
Senora's  thought.     It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
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to  me  to  liope  that  Bowie  and  Crockett,  and 
Travis  and  Fanning,  and  all  their  company 
were  present  at  San  Jacinto.  If  the  just 
God  permitted  it,  'twas  a  favour  of  supreme 
justice." 

"But  then  you  are  not  alone  in  the 
thought,  Lopez ;  I  heard  General  Sherman 
say,  '  Poor  Fanning,  he  has  been  blamed  for 
not  obeying  Houston's  orders ;  I  think  he 
obeyed  them  to-day  '.  '  At  the  moment  I  did 
not  comprehend,  but  now  it  is  plain  to  me 
— he  thought  Fanning  had  been  present ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  this  belief  made  him  so 
impetuous  and  invincible ;  he  fought  like  a 
spirit,  one  forgot  that  he  was  flesh  and 
blood." 

"  Sherman  is  of  a  grand  stock,"  said  the 
doctor;  "descended  from  the  wise  Roger 
Sherman,  bred  in  Massachusetts,  and  trained 
in  all  the  hardy  virtues  of  her  sons.  It  was 
from  his  lips  the  battle  cry  of  '  Rememher  the 
Alamo  '  sprang." 


"  But  then,  Roberto,  nothing  shall  per- 
suade me  that  my  countrymen  arc  cowards." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Maria,  they  kept  their 
ground  with  great  courage  ;  they  were  slain 
by  hundreds  in  the  ranks  just  where  they 
stood  when  the  battle  began.  Twenty-six 
officers,  and  nearly  700  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field.  But  the  flight  was  still  more 
terrible — into  the  Bayou  horses  and  men 
rolled  down  together,  the  deep  black  stream 
became  red,  it  was  choked  up  with  their  dead 
bodies,  while  the  mire  and  water  of  the  morass 
was  literally  bridged  with  the  smothered 
mules,  and  horses,  and  soldiers." 

"  Tlie  battle  began  at  three  o'clock,  but 
we  heard  the  firing  only  for  a  very  sliort 
time,"  said  Antonia. 

"  After  we  reached  their  breastworks  it 
lasted  just  eighteen  minutes.  At  four,  the 
whole  Mexican  army  was  dead,  or  flying  in 
every  direction,  and  the  pursuit  and  slaughter 
continued  until  twilight.     Truly  an  unseen 
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power  made  all  our  moves  for  us.  It  was  a 
military  mira<3le,  for  our  loss  was  only  eight 
killed  and  seventeen  woimded." 

"  I  am  sorry  Houston  is  among  the 
wounded." 

"  His  ankle  bone  is  shattered.  He  is 
suffering  much.  I  was  with  him  when 
he  left  the  field,  and  I  was  delighted  with 
his  patience  and  dignity.  The  men  crowded 
around  him  ;  they  seized  his  bridle,  they 
clasped  his  hands  :  '  Have  we  done  well  to- 
day, general  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  us  ?  ' 
they  cried. 

" '  You  have  covered  yourselves  with  glory,' 
he  answered  ;  '  you  have  written  a  grand 
page  m  American  history  this  day,  boys  ; 
for  it  was  not  for  fame,  nor  for  empire  you 
fought,  but  for  your  rights  as  freemen,  for 
your  homes  and  your  faith ' — the  next 
moment  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  we  laid 
him  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree;  he 
had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  and  the 
agony  of  his  woujid,  combined  with  the 
superhuman  exertions  and  anxieties  of  the 
past  week."' 

"But  he  is  better  now?" 

"  Yes,  I  dressed  the  wound  as  well  as  my 
appliances  permitted ;  but  he  will  not  be  able 
to  use  his  foot  for  some  time.  No  one  slept 
that  night.  Weary  as  the  men  were,  their 
excitement  and  happiness  were  too  great  for 
the  bonds  of  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  enemy's  camp  were  divided 
among  them.  Houston  refused  any  part  of 
them — '  My  share  of  the  honour  is  sufficient,' 
he  said.  Yet  the  spoils  were  very  valuable 
ones  to  men  who,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
had  nothing  but  the  clothing  they  wore  and 
the  arms  they  carried.  Among  them  were 
nearly  one  thousand  stand  of  English 
muskets,  three  hundred  valuable  mules,  one 
hundred  fine  horses,  provisions,  clothing, 
tents,  and  at  least  12,000  dollars  in  silver." 

"  Were  you  on  the  field  all  the  time, 
father  ?  " 

"  I  was  near  Houston  from  first  to  last. 
When  he  saw  the  battle  was  won,  he  did  his 
best  to  prevent  needless  slaughter  ;  but  men 
on  a  battle-field  like  San  Jacinto  cannot  be 
reasoned  -with — after  a  certain  point  they 
could  not  even  be  commanded — the  ma- 
jority had  some  private  revenge  to  satisfy 
after  the  public  welfare  had  been  served. 
We  met  one  old  man  in  a  frenzy,  covered 
with  blood,  from  his  white  beard  to  his 
boots,  his  arms  bare  to  his  shoulders,  his 
knife  dripping  from  heft  to  point. 

"  Houston  looked  at  him  and  said  some- 
thing about  mercy  and  valour.    '  General,'  he 


said,  '  they  killed  two  of  my  boys  at  Goliad, 
and  my  brother  at  the  Alamo  ;  I'll  not  spare 
a  Mexican  while  I've  the  strength  to  kill 
one.  I'm  on  the  scent  for  Santa  Anna,  and 
by  heaven,  if  I  find  him,  I  will  spare  Texas 
and  you  any  more  trouble  ■^'ith  the  brute.'  " 

At  this  moment  Thomas  Worth  entered 
the  marquee,  and  in  an  excited  manner  said, 
"  Santa  Anna  is  taken !  Santa  Anna  is 
taken!" 

"  Taken! "  cried  the  Senora  in  a  passion  ; 
"  taken  !  is  it  possible  the  wretch  is  yet  in 
this  world  '?  I  was  assuring  myself  that  he 
was  in  one  not  so  comfortable.  Why  is  he 
not  killed  ?  It  is  an  inconceivable  insult  to 
humanity  to  let  him  live.  Have  you  thought 
of  your  brother  Juan  ?  Give  me  the  knife  in 
your  belt,  Thomas,  if  you  cannot  use  it." 

"  My  dear  mother " 

"  Maria,  my  life  !  Thomas  could  not  msely 
kill  so  important  a  prisoner.  Texas  wants 
him  to  secure  her  peace  and  independence. 
The  lives  of  all  the  Americans  in  Mexico 
may  depend  upon  his.  Mere  personal  ven- 
geance on  him  would  be  too  dear  a  satisfac- 
tion ;  on  the  battle-field  he  might  have  been 
lawfully  slain — and  he  was  well  looked  for— 
but  now — No  !  " 

"Holy  Mary!  might  have  been  slain! 
He  ought  to  have  been  slain  a  thousand 
times  over." 

"  Luis,  I  wish  that  you  had  been  a  hero 
and  killed  him  ;  then  all  our  life  long,  if 
you  had  said  '  Isabel,  I  slew  Santa  Anna,'  I 
should  have  given  you  honour  for  it,  I  should 
be  obedient  to  your  wishes  for  that  deed." 

"But,  my  charming  one,  I  prefer  to  be 
obedient  to  your  wish  ;  let  us  not  think  of 
the  creature,  he  is  but  a  dead  dog." 

The  doctor  turned  to  his  son — "  Thomas, 
tell  us  about  the  capture." 

"  I  was  riding  with  a  young  lieutenant 
called  Sylvester,  from  Cincinnati,  and  he 
saw  a  man  hiding  in  the  grass  ;  he  was  in 
coarsest  clothing,  but  Sylvester  noticed 
under  it  linen  of  fine  cambric.  He  said,  '  you 
are  an  officer  I  perceive,  sir.'  The  man 
denied  it,  but  when  he  could  not  escape  he 
asked  to  be  taken  to  General  Houston. 
Sylvester  tied  him  to  his  bridle-rein,  and  we 
soon  learned  the  truth,  for  as  we  passed  the 
Mexican  prisoners  they  lifted  their  hats  and 
said,  with  a  murmur  of  amazement,  '  El 
Presidente  I  ' 

"  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire.  As  we 
took  him  through  the  camp  he  trembled  at 
the  looks  and  words  tliat  assailed  him,  and 
prayed  us  continually,  '  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Saints  not  to  let  him  be  slain.'     We 
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took  him  to  Houston  in  safety.  Houston 
was  resting  on  the  ground,  having  had,  as 
my  father  knows,  a  night  of  great  suffering. 
Santa  Aima  approached  hun,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  said — '  I  am  General 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  President  of 
the  Mexican  Ilepidtlic,  and  I  claim  to  be  your 
prisoner  of  war.'  Houston  pointed  to  a  seat, 
and  then  sent  to  banta  Anna's  secretary 
Almonte,  who  is  also  a  prisoner,  and  who 
speaks  English  perfectly. 

"  When  Almonte  came  he  embraced 
Santa  Anna,  and  addressing  Houston  said  : 
*  General,  you  are  born  to  a  great  destiny  ; 
you  have  conquered  the  Napoleon  of  the 
West ;  generosity  becomes  the  brave  and 
the  fortunate.'  Houston  answered  sternly, 
'  You  should  have  remembered  that  sentiment 
at  the  Alamo,  and  at  Goliad.' 

"  Then  the  following  conversation  occurred. 
Santa  Anna  said : 


"  '  The  Alamo  was  taken  by  storm  ;  the 
usages  of  war  permitted  the  slaughter.' 

"'We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
President ;  we  profess  to  be  Christians  !  ' 

"  '  I  have  to  remind  you,  General  Houston, 
of  the  storming  of  San  Sebastian,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  Badajos,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.' 

" '  Tliat  was  in  Spain,  there  may  have  been 
circumstances  demanding  such  cruelty.' 

"  '  Permit  me  also  to  bring  to  your  intelli- 
gence the  battles  at  Fort  Meigs  and  at  the 
River  Raisin.  American  prisoners  were  there 
given  by  English  officers  to  their  Lidian 
allies  for  torture   and   death  ;    the  English 

war  cry  at  Sandusky  was  "  Give  the  d 

Yankees  no  quarter."  ' 

"  '  Sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  read 
history  to  a  devilish  purpose,  if  you  read 
it  to  search  after  brutal  precedents.  At 
Goliad    our    men   surrendered,    they   were 
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promised  safe  conduct  out  of  Texas  ;  the 
massacre  at  Goliad  was  a  ferocious  crime.' 

"  '  It  "was  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the 
wholesale  murder  of  Turkish  prisoners  at 
Jaffa  by  the  great  Napoleon  ;  also,  I  had 
the  positive  orders  of  my  Government  to 
slay  all  Americans  found  with  arms.' 

"  '  These  men  had  given  up  their  arms.' 

"  '  All  Americans — my  Government  said 
so.' 

"  '  Sir,  you  are  the  Government  of  Mexico; 
you  obeyed  your  OAvn  orders.' 

"  '  You  will  at  least  allow,  that  in  the  eyes 
of  recognised  nations,  your  army  was  but  a 
band  of  desperadoes,  without  government, 
and  fighting  under  no  flag.' 

"  '  Sir,  you  show  a  convenient  ignorance. 
We  have  a  government,  and  as  soon  as  we 
can  lay  down  our  rifles  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  make  a  flag.  I  say  to  you.  President 
Santa  Anna,  that  the  butchery  at  Goliad 
was  without  an  excuse  and  without  a  parallel 
in  civilised  warfare ;  the  men  had  capitu- 
lated to  General  Urrea.' 

" '  Urrea  had  no  right  to  receive  their 
capitulation.'  Then  his  mild,  handsome  face 
became  in  a  moment  malicious  and  tigerish, 
and  he  said  with  a  cruel  emphasis,  '  If  I  ever 
(jet  Urrea  into  my  hands  I  will  execute  him! 
I  perceive,  however,  that  I  have  never  under- 
stood the  American  character.  For  the  few 
thousand  in  the  country  I  thovight  my  army 
an  overwhelming  one ;  I  underestimated 
their  ability.' 

"'I  tell  you,  sir,  an  army  of  millions 
would  be  too  small  to  enslave  ten  thousand 
free-born  Anglo-Americans.  Liberty  is  our 
birthright.  We  have  marched  four  days  on 
an  ear  or  two  of  dry  corn,  and  then  fought  a 
battle  after  it ' ;  and  Houston  drew  from  his 
pocket  an  ear,  partially  consumed,  which 
had  been  his  ration.  '  We  have  had  no 
tents,  no  music,  no  uniforms,  no  flags, 
nothing  to  stimulate  us  but  the  determina- 
tion to  submit  to  no  wrong  and  to  have 
every  one  of  our  rights.' 

"  Then  he  turned  to  Rusk  and  Sherman 
and  called  a  military  council  about  the 
prisoner,  who  was  placed  in  an  adjoining 
tent  under  a  sufficient  guard.  But  the 
excitement  is  intense,  and  the  wretch  is 
suffering  vmdoubtedly  all  the  mortal  terrors 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated 
soldiery.  Houston  will  have  to  speak  to  them 
- — they  will  be  influenced  by  no  other  man." 

The  discussion  upon  this  event  lasted  until 
midnight,  but  the  ladies  retired  to  their  own 
tent  much  earlier.  They  knelt  together  in 
grateful  prayer,  and  then  kissed  each  other 


upon  their  knees  ;  it  was  so  sweet  to  lie 
down  once  more  in  safety,  to  have  the 
luxury  of  a  tent,  and  a  mattress,  and  pillow. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Hand  of  God,  my 
children,"  said  the  Senora ;  "and  may  the 
angels  give  us  in  our  dreams  grateful 
thoughts." 

And  then,  in  the  dark,  Isabel  nestled  her 
head  in  her  sister's  breast,  and  whispered  : 
"  Forgive  me  for  being  happy,  sweet  Antonia ; 
indeed,  when  I  smiled  on  Luis,  I  was  often 
thinking  of  you.  In  my  joy,  and  triumph, 
and  love  I  do  not  forget  that  one  great  awful 
grave  at  Goliad  ;  but  a  woman  must  hide 
so  many  things — do  you  comprehend  me, 
Antonia?" 

"  Oi<fm/(Yrt,"  she  whispered, "  I  comprehend 
all.  God  has  done  right ;  if  His  angel  had 
said  to  me,  '  One  must  be  taken  and  the 
other  left,'  I  should  have  prayed,  '  spare 
then  my  little  sister  all  sorrow.'  Good- 
night, my  darling."  But  as  their  lips  met, 
Isabel  felt  upon  her  cheeks  the  bitter  rain 
which  is  the  price  of  accepted  sacrifice — the 
rain  which  afterwards  makes  the  heart  soft 
and  fresh,  and  responsive  to  all  the  airs  of 
God. 

At  the  same  moment  the  white  curtains 
of  the  marquee  in  which  the  doctor  sat 
talking  \\dth  his  son,  and  Luis,  and  Lopez, 
were  opened,  and  the  face  of  Ortiz  showed 
brown  and  glowing  between  them  : 

"  Senors,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced  to 
them,  "I  am  satisfied.  I  have  been  appointed 
on  the  guard  over  Santa  Anna.  He  has 
recognised  me.  He  has  to  obey  viy  orders. 
Will  you  think  of  that  ?  "  Then  taking  the 
doctor's  hand  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  "  Seiior, 
I  owe  this  satisfaction  to  you  ;  you  have  made 
me  my  triumph.    How  shall  I  repay  you  ?  " 

"By  being  merciful  in  the  day  of  your 
power,  Ortiz." 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous, Se  or.  Mercy  is  the  right  of 
the  Di\dnity ;  it  is  beyond  my  capacity ; 
besides  which,  it  is  not  likely  the  Di\'inity 
will  trouble  Himself  about  Santa  Anna.  I 
have,  therefore,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
great,  the  illustrious  Houston,  which  are  to 
]n'event  his  escape  at  all  risks.  May  St. 
James  give  me  the  opportunity,  Seizors.  In 
this  happy  hour,  a  Dios !  " 

Then  Lopez  bent  forward,  and  with  a 
smile  touched  the  doctor's  hand.  "  Will 
you  now  remember  the  words  I  said  of 
Houston?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  success 
was  with  him,  that  on  his  brow  was  the  line 
of  fortune  ?  that  he  was  the  Loadstone  in 
the  breast  of  Freedom  ?  " 


EUGENE  CASALIS. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  BRIEKLEY,  B.A. 


ri^HE  average  English  idea  of  the  French 
JL  character  is  that  it  is  frivolous,  worldly, 
and  more  or  less  sensuous.  Paris  is  to  us 
the  representative  of  delirious  gaiety  and  of 
thinly  varnished  vice.  That  there  is  enough 
in  the  present  condition  of  French  society, 
and  of  the  French  capital  to  excuse  if  not  to 
justify  such  a  ^'iew,  it  would  be  useless  to 
deny.  But  if  we  imagine  that  France 
stands  for  nothing  else  than  this  in  the 
moral  sphere  we  greatly  err.  Wo  need  to 
be  reminded  that  our  brilliant  neighbour 
has  before  now  given  to  mankind  some  of 
the  noblest  illustrations  of  unselfish  devotion, 
and  some  of  the  nearest  approximations  to 
the  veritable  Christian  ideal  that  the  world 
has  seen.  And  that  the  country  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  of  the  Huguenots,  of  Fenelon,  and  of 
Pascal  has  not  yet  lost  the  power  of  producing 
characters  of  the  same  heroic  strain,  will 
appear,  we  think,  m  the  narrative  we  propose 
to  offer  of  the  career  of  a  French  Protestant 
missionary.  We  draw  our  materials  from  a 
work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris, 
entitled  "  Mes  Souvenirs,"  the  veteran  author 
of  which,  M.  Eugene  Casalis,  is  now  spending, 
in  well  earned  repose  in  the  French  capital, 
the  concluding  years  of  his  remarkable  life. 

The  book  itself  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  full  of  attraction ;  but  its  style — 
spirituel,  full  of  wacity,  of  sparkle,  of 
dehcate  grace — is  nevertheless  not  its  chief 
charm  ;  that  lies  in  the  story  it  tells  and 
the  character  it  reveals.  It  offers  to  us  the 
picture  of  a  man  endowed  with  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  of  an  exquisitely  sensitive  social 
nature,  leaving,  at  an  early  age,  a  family 
where  he  was  beloved  with  a  passionate 
tenderness,  a  fatherland  towards  which  he 
yearned  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  everything  included  in  the  word  civili- 
sation, to  bury  himself  for  years  in  the 
wilderness,  among  savages  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  white  man. 

Eugene  Casahs  was  born  m  1812  of  an 
old  Protestant  family  of  the  South  of  France. 
His  forefathers  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  persecution.  When  a  boy  he 
frequently  heard  the  older  members  of  the 
household  talk  of  the  persecuting  times 
which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  "times  of  the  Desert,"  as  they 
are  called,  when  pastors  gathered  their 
flocks  for  worship  on  lonely  hill-sides,  and 
were  themselves  hunted  as  partridges  on 
the  mountains. 


The  boy's  father  and  mother  were  worthy 
of  this  ancestry,  in  both  of  them  the 
simplicity  and  loftiness  of  the  Huguenot 
faith  being  mingled  with  a  sweetness  which 
made  them  inexpressibly  dear  to  the  affec- 
tionate lad. 

But,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  it  was 
from  a  stranger  that  he  received  the  influences 
which  finally  determined  his  character  and 
career.  The  means  of  an  adequate  education 
being  lacking  at  Orthes  where  his  parents 
lived,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Bayonne  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  M.  Henri  Pyt,  a  devoted 
pastor  of  the  reformed  faith.  It  was  to  this 
excellent  man,  to  whose  varied  attainments, 
engaging  disposition,  and  complete  religious 
devotion  he  bears  enthusiastic  testimony, 
he  owed  his  deepest  impressions  and  his 
final  decision  to  be  a  missionary. 

Before  he  arrived  at  this  last  point  the 
struggle  was  long  and  painful,  the  anguish 
of  his  parents  at  the  prospect  of  the 
separation  which  such  a  vocation  would 
render  necessary  being  one  of  its  most 
distressful  elements.  The  decision  was 
reached,  however,  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  for  this  purpose  God  had  sent  him 
into  the  world,  and  when  once  grasped  was 
held  to  without  a  moment's  wavering. 

In  the  year  1830,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  entered  the  Paris  Institute  of 
the  French  Protestant  Missionary  Society. 
Two  years  were  spent  here,  years  occupied 
not  in  academical  studies  simply,  but  also  in 
earnest  evangelistic  labours  among  the  Paris 
population. 

At  the  end  of  this  term  the  Paris  Com- 
mittee announced  to  the  young  student 
and  two  of  his  companions  their  intention 
to  send  them  to  South  Africa,  in  order  to 
reinforce  a  small  band  of  French  mission- 
aries who  had  already  established  themselves 
some  distance  north  of  Mofi'at's  Station  at 
Kuruman. 

Young  Casalis  spent  two  never  to  be 
forgotten  months  in  the  home  where  he  was 
so  dear,  and  then  came  the  awful  wrench  of 
separation.  It  was  so  much  the  more  pain- 
ful that  at  that  time  very  few  people 
entertained  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  again  a 
missionary  setting  out  for  the  Cape.  Deeply 
touching  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  final 
scene.  Of  all  the  party  his  mother  bore  it 
the  best.  Her  maternal  instinct  had  foreseen 
this  hour  fi-om  the  time  his  first  decision  had 
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been  taken,  and  with  the  heavy  cross  of  it 
weighing  her  down  had  entered  into  her 
closet  and  wrestled  with  God  for  strength 
and  victory.  She  obtained  them.  There 
was  here,  surely,  something  compared  with 
which  the  boasted  heroism  of  the  Spartan 
mothers  giving  their  sons  to  battle  and  to 
death  could  not  compare  in  point  of  true 
grandeur.  "  Courage,  my  son,"  cried  she, 
"it  is  for  God.  Give  yourself  to  Him.  I 
know  He  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  missionary  party  consisted  of  M. 
Casalis,  two  fellow  students,  who  like  him  had 
just  completed  their  studies  at  the  Institute, 
and  a  working  man  named  Gosselin. 

The  four  embarked  on  board  an  English 
brig  of  250  tons  burden,  on  November  11, 
1832.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  swift 
and  luxurious  ocean  steamers.  Their 
passage  to  the  Cape  lasted  nearly  three  and 
a  half  months.  They  arrived  at  last  to 
learn  that  the  mission  station  to  which 
they  were  boimd  had  been  attacked  by 
hostile  natives,  broken  up  and  abandoned. 
After  their  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
separated  now  as  it  seemed  by  an  impossible 
gulf  from  their  beloved  home  and  country, 
they  thus  found  themselves,  humanly 
speaking,  without  chart  or  compass,  with 
their  sphere  of  labour  to  seek,  and  their 
whole  work  to  be  begun  from  the  beginning. 
For  three  inexperienced  lads  this  was  a 
position  surely  demanding  no  ordinary  faith 
and  courage  to  successfully  face.  What 
they  made  of  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

At  the  Cape  they  found  a  warm  friend  and 
invaluable  counsellor  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip, 
the  sagacious  and  large  hearted  Independent 
Minister  who  did  so  much  in  the  early  days 
of  Cape  Colony  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
both  whites  and  blacks.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  under  his  hospitable  roof, 
reviewing  the  position  and  gathering  all  the 
information  they  could,  they  started  north- 
ward in  the  full  persuasion  that  God  had 
a  special  design  in  bringing  them  thus  far, 
and  that  He  would  guide  them  to  their 
sphere  of  labour.  They  went  by  sea  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  from  thence  made  their  way 
to  Bethelsdorf,  one  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  stations  amongst  the  Hottentots. 
Here  they  made  their  final  preparations  for 
their  plunge  into  the  wilderness. 

Their  objective  in  the  first  instance  was 
the  Orange  River,  and  till  they  reached  it 
their  expedition,  though  full  of  difficulties  and 
strange  experiences  to  the  youthful  pioneers, 
presented  nothing  exceptional  to  what  is 
now  familiar  as  elements  of  colonial  life  and 


travel.  There  were  the  stretches  through 
profound  solitudes  of  the  forest,  the  oc- 
casional breakdowns,  the  bivouacs  by 
night  by  the  side  of  the  camp-fire,  the 
welcome  sight  here  and  there  of  a  Boer 
or  English  farmstead  to  break  the 
monotony,  and  the  view  of  a  fauna  and 
a  flora  which  our  missionary  describes  with 
the  instinct  and  the  vivacity  of  a  naturalist. 

On  reaching  the  Orange  River  they  found 
a  sphere  open  before  them,  to  which  it 
seemed  as  though  they  had  been  specially 
guided  by  Providence. 

At  Phillipolis,  a  town  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  river,  dwelt  a  number  of  half 
breeds,  one  of  whom,  named  Adam  Krotz, 
a  hunter  of  great  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
had  an  interview  with  the  missionaries 
and  told  them  the  following  story.  He  had 
been  away  hunting  in  a  new  country,  eight 
days'  journey  from  Phillipolis,  when  he 
received  a  visit  from  two  messengers  who 
had  come  from  their  chief,  begging  him  to 
go  to  his  residence  and  have  an  interview 
with  him.  He  found  this  chief  established 
on  a  mountain,  whence  he  was  called 
"  the  Mountain  Chief."  His  real  name 
was  Moshesh,  the  son  of  Mokhatehane. 
This  country  was  the  then  unkno-svn  Basuto 
Land.  The  chief  told  him  that  for  some  years 
past  his  country  had  been  ravaged  by  wars 
and  incursions  of  neighbouring  tribes  to 
such  an  extent  that  two -thirds  of  the 
population  had  perished  or  been  carried  off. 
He  had  sent  for  him  to  ask  if  he  could 
not  give  him  some  good  counsel,  some 
means  of  securmg  peace.  He  had  at  once 
thought  of  the  missionaries  and  spoke  to 
the  chief  of  Moffat  and  others,  and  tried  to 
make  him  understand  what  services  such 
men  might  render  him.  "  And  do  you 
know,"  said  he,  "  any  one  who  would  be 
disposed  to  come  ?  "  Krotz  had  replied  that 
sometimes  missionaries  passed  their  way. 
"  Oh !  I  beseech  you,"  cried  the  chief, 
"  tell  the  first  whom  you  meet  to  hasten 
here  ;  I  will  receive  them  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  will  do  everything  they  ask  me  to  do." 
"  I  promised  him,"  said  the  hunter,  "  not 
to  forget  his  prayer." 

Here,  then,  was  a  field  of  labour  waiting 
for  them.  They  did  not  hesitate.  Krotz 
offered  to  accompany  them  on  their  ex- 
pedition. The  country  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter  was  up  to  that  time  absolutely 
unknown  to  Europeans.  It  was  marked  on 
the  latest  maps  of  Africa  as  "  sandy  and 
desert  plains."  For  three  weeks  they 
journeyed  through  a  region  abounding  in 
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every  species  of  game.  They  found  after- 
wards, however,  they  had  come  by  a 
cu'cuitoiis  route.  Theu"  guide  had  made  a 
wide  detour  in  the  interests  of  the  chase. 
They  could  really  have  accomplished  the 
distance  fi-om  the  Orange  River  in  ten  days. 
Their  journey  was  rendered  exciting,  not 
only  by  the  novel  scenery  and  the  antelope 
himting,  but  by  the  constant  neighbourhood  of 
savage  beasts,  of  hyfenas,  leopards,  and  lions. 

At  length  the  party  found  themselves 
in  the  territory  of  the  great  chief  at  whose 
invitation  they  were  making  this  strange 
journey.  So  far  from  consisting  of  sandy 
deserts,  as  the  maps  had  described  it,  they 
foimd  it  a  magnificent  country,  with  rich 
plains  interspersed  with  hills,  which  were 
covered  with  vegetation  almost  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  boimded  to  the  north-east  by  a 
splendid  range  of  mountains.  Its  inhabitants, 
decimated  by  war  and  famine,  were  at  first 
very  distrustful  of  the  strangers,  anticipating 
from  them  only  further  evils.  They  were 
allowed,  however,  without  molestation,  to 
pursue  their  way  towards  the  capital.  Before 
they  reached  it  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  Moshesh,  accompanied 
by  several  followers,  galloped  into  their 
camp  with  a  message  of  welcome  from  their 
father.  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Casalis, 
accompanied  by  Adam  Krotz  and  an  inter- 
preter, leaving  behind  him  the  rest  of  the 
cavalcade,  pressed  forward  on  horseback  to 
the  stronghold  of  the  chief.  His  account  of 
the  meeting  is  full  of  interest : — 

"  In  an  immense  circle  formed  by  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Maloutis  range  we  saw  rising  before 
us  a  pentagonal  mountain,  completely  isolated, 
wliich  appeared  to  us  to  be  between  four  and  five 
hundred  teet  high.  The  top  of  it  was  flat,  and  of 
an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  base.  From  the 
point  where  we  were  we  commanded  it  sufficiently 
to  see  that  it  was  almost  entirely  covered  witli 
black  points,  from  the  midst  of  which  smoke  was 
escaping.  They  were  the  huts  of  the  town,  or 
rather  to-«Tis,  of  Thaba  Boissiou,  for  at  tliat  time 
the  necessities  of  defence  had  compelled  many 
of  the  inferior  chiefs,  contrary  to  usage,  to  place 
their  dwellings  by  the  side  of  those  of  their 
sovereign  and  of  hLs  immediate  followers. 

"The  whole  area  was  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
nuge  jagged  rocks  which  appeared  to  render 
access  impossible.  But  as  Ave  approached  we  saw 
at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  mountain  a  serpentine 
line  winding  from  the  top  to  the  base.  It  was,  in 
fact,  as  we  presently  saw,  a  pathway,  or  rather  a 
ravine  serving  as  a  pathway  strewn  with  basaltic 
rocks,  these  latter  making  a  rude  kind  of  stair- 
case. Men  and  beasts  found  means  of  a.scending 
by  this  road  without  breaking  their  necks." 

Having  crossed  a  river  which  completed 
the  isolation  of  this  natural  fortress,  our 
travellers,  pushing  on  through  fields  of 
maize,  saw  forming  on  the  rocks  above  a  long 


range  of  what  at  their  distance  looked  like 
crows,  but  were  in  reality  human  beings.  Des- 
cending from  their  horses,  they  scrambled  as 
best  they  could  up  the  natural  staircase  which 
separated  them  from  this  expectant  multitude. 

"At  the  moment  we  showed  ourselves  at  the 
siimmit  there  was  a  universal  rush,  each  one 
wishing  to  be  first  to  see  us.  But  1)ehold,  suddenly 
a  personage  in  the  most  fantastic  attire  advances, 
a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  growling  and  snapping 
like  a  dog.  At  his  appearance  the  crowd  draws 
back,  ranges  itself,  forming  an  immense  circle, 
behind  a  man  seated  on  a  mat.  '  That  is 
Moshesh,'  whispers  Krotz.  The  chief  directs 
towards  me  a  look  full  of  dignity  and  benevolence. 
His  profile,  much  more  aquiline  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  his  subjects,  his  finely  developed 
forehead,  his  deeply  cut  and  regular  features,  and 
eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  sweetness  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me.  I  felt  immediately 
that  I  had  to  do  with  a  superior  man,  one 
accustomed  to  think,  to  govern  othere,  and,  what 
is  more,  to  govern  himself. 

"He  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body,  entirely  naked,  was  beau- 
tifully modelled,  well  fleshed,  without  being  fat. 
I  admired  the  fine  lines  of  his  shoulders  and  his 
exquisitelj-  moulded  head.  He  had  allowed  to 
fall  negligently  around  his  nnddle  a  great  mantle 
of  leopard  skin,  as  lissom  as  the  finest  cloth,  the 
folds  of  which  covered  his  knees  and  feet. 

"  After  having  looked  at  each  other  a  moment 
in  silence  he  arose  and  said  to  me,  '  Welcome, 
white  man. '  I  replied  by  offering  my  hand,  which 
he  took  without  hesitation.  It  is  considered 
bad  form  amongst  these  people  to  make  any 
allusion  to  business  in  a  first  interview.  Conversa- 
tion is  restricted  simply  to  an  exchange  of  civilities 
and  offers  of  hospitality.  Moshesh  placing  me  by 
his  side,  turned  about,  and  began  to  move  towards 
a  dwelling  a  little  more  elevated  and  spacious 
than  the  others.  It  was  that  of  his  queen, 
Mamohato.  Before  entering  it  he  caused  to  defile 
before  me  his  inferior  wives  to  the  number  of 
between  thirty  and  forty,  not  dreaming,  poor  man, 
of  what  I  thought  of  polygamy,  and  of  the  blows 
which  we  were  preparing  for  it." 

A  day  or  two  after  this  introduction,  a 
great  conference  was  held,  attended  by  the 
chief  and  his  principal  counsellors,  at  which 
Moshesh,  on  the  one  hand,  unfolded  the 
condition  and  distresses  of  his  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  missionary  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand  something  of  their 
views  and  purposes. 

He  told  them  they  were  the  messengers  of 
a  God  of  peace,  whose  protection  and  love 
were  assm-ed  to  us,  and  who  would  protect 
and  bless  the  Basutos  also.  If  Moshesh 
and  his  people  would  consent  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  care  and  direction  of  this 
God,  He  would  protect  them  and  would 
create  in  their  country  a  new  order  of  behefs 
and  manners  which  would  produce  tran- 
quillity and  abundance.  To  prove  the 
smcerity  of  their  professions  they,  the 
missionaries,     were     willing     to    establish 
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themselves  among  them  to  teach  these  things 
and  to  share  their  lot. 

They  proposed  also  on  the  material  side 
of  their  mission,  if  the  chief  would  grant 
them  a  suitable  location,  to  build  houses  and 
make  plantations,  which  would  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Basutos,  whom  they  regretted 
to  see  living  in  poor  huts  and  in  a  manner  so 
little  worthy  of  the  intelligence  they  possessed. 

"  My  heart  is  white  with  joy,"  replied  the  chief. 
"  Your  words  are  great  and  good.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  see  your  clothing,  your  arms,  the  rolling 
houses  in  which  you  travel,  to  understand  the 
power  and  the  intelligence  yoii  possess.  You  see 
our  desolations.  This  country  was  full  of  in- 
habitants ;  wars  have  wasted  it ;  nmltitudes  have 
perished,  others  are  fled  into  foreign  lands.  I  am 
left  almost  alone  on  this  rock.  I  have  been  told 
you  can  help  us.  You  promise  to  do  it ;  it  is  all 
I  wish  to  know.  Remain  amongst  us,  instruct  us, 
do  everything  you  wish,  the  country  is  at  your 
disposal.  We  will  go  through  it  together,  and 
you  shall  choose  the  place  which  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  you  to  settle  in." 

The  arrival  of  the  strangers  meantime 
had  excited  amongst  the  people  the  most 
intense  interest  and  curiosity.  With  this 
Avas  mingled  a  good  deal  of  fear  ;  the  women 
and  children  would  approach  furtively,  seat 
themselves  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
then  watch  them  narrowly,  making  observa- 
tions on  them  among  themselves.  If  one  of 
the  white  men  made  a  sudden  movement, 
the  crowd  rushed  away  crying  and  screaming 
as  though  they  were  going  to  be  eaten. 
The  men  were  not  without  similar  emotions, 
but  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  conceal 
them.  It  was  some  time  before  the  people 
could  be  got  to  believe  that  their  visitors 
were  human  beings  at  all.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  them  when  the  missionaries, 
having  discovered  the  state  of  things, 
allowed  them  to  make  an  examination  of 
their  persons,  and  to  convince  themselves 
that  the  hair  of  their  visitors  was  real  hair, 
that  their  shoes  and  stockings  covered  feet 
and  toes,  and  that  the  spectacles  of  M. 
Casalis  were  not  part  of  his  body. 

After  a  long  research  a  site  was  fixed 
upon  about  twenty  miles  from  Thaba 
Boissou,  which  appeared  to  offer  a  sufficient 
combination  of  advantages — abundant  water, 
fertile  land,  wood,  and  charming  scenery. 

It  was  here  then  that  our  young  Christian 
adventurers,  alone,  cut  off  from  all  contact 
with  the  civilised  world,  set  themselves  to 
their  great  task.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  narrative  from  this  point  without  a  glow 
of  admiration,  a  sentiment  realised  none  the 
less  keenly  because  of  the  entire  uncon- 
sciousness which  the  narrator  seems  to 
manifest   as   to  the   heroic  proportions  of 


their  work.  To  share  the  lot  of  savages,  to 
take  them  in  hand,  to  teach  them  the  arts 
of  life,  to  build,  to  plant,  to  rear  domestic 
animals,  to  re-create  their  language,  to  give 
them  schools  and  churches,  to  replace  in 
their  hearts  the  instincts  of  savagery  by  the 
sentiments  of  genuine  Christianity — in  a 
word,  by  their  knowledge  and  example  to 
lift  them  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  and 
from  heathenism  to  an  enlightened  piety  ; 
this  was  what  they  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  do,  and  this  was  what  they  accomplished. 
It  was  a  work  which  ranks  them  with  the 
fathers  of  nations.  Out  of  such  characters 
old  world  history  made  its  demi-gods. 

They  commenced  operations  by  throwing 
up  a  rude  hut  as  a  temporary  shelter,  and 
sowing  their  land  with  wheat  and  barley. 
They  then  proceeded  to  build  themselves 
a  house,  which  they  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Basutos.  They  worked  at 
this  time  like  galley  slaves,  felling  trees, 
sawing  timber,  hewing  stone,  making  bricks 
and  mortar.  It  was  a  strange  life.  Bound 
their  hut  by  night,  lions  and  hyaenas  roared. 
Often  in  the  morning  they  found  some  of  their 
cattle  carried  off  by  these  ferocious  beasts. 

In  the  midst  of  these  material  occupations, 
the  direct  work  of  evangelisation  was  going 
forward.  At  first,  and  before  they  had 
themselves  acquired  a  sufficient  knoAvledge 
of  Basuto,  they  had  to  give  their  religious 
instruction  by  means  of  an  interpreter  whom 
Krotz  had  left  them.  This  man  knew  some- 
thing of  Dutch,  which  the  missionaries 
understood,  but  not  enough,  as  they  soon 
discovered,  to  serve  as  a  trustworthy  medium 
of  Christian  ideas.  The  value  of  the 
teaching  which  filtered  through  him  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
"  Christ  is  a  Saviour,"  they  found  had  been 
rendered  by  him  "  Christ  is  a  saddle-maker." 
He  also  gravely  assured  the  missionaries  that 
they  would  never  get  the  people  converted 
unless  they  thrashed  them  soundly.  He 
was  good  enough  to  offer  his  own  services  for 
this  function.  Soon  however  they  themselves 
gained  enough  familiarity  with  the  native 
tongue  to  dispense  with  the  auxiliary,  and 
then  the  work  began  to  march.  The  natives 
were  taught  to  sing,  an  exercise  in  which 
thoy  soon  greatly  delighted,  and  to  repeat 
prayers.  They  also  listened  attentively  to 
short  instructions  in  Christianity.  As  the 
missionary  station  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  chief's  residence,  it  was  decided 
that  a  visit  for  religious  instruction  should 
be  made  there  once  a  week.  On  these 
occasions  the  chief  had  the  whole  community 
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summoned,  including  the  women  and 
childi-en,  and  let  it  be  known  that  any  lack 
of  attention  would  be  visited  with  his 
displeasure.  In  the  evenings  of  those  days 
Moshesh  had  long  private  conferences  with 
the  missionaries  on  religious  topics,  and  by 
his  enquiries  and  comments  showed  the 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  character  of  his 
mind.  On  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  while  his  subordinates  found  it 
incredible  that  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
could  be  of  the  same  blood,  he  solved  the 
difficulty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Darwin. 
"  Stupids,"  said  he,  "  have  I  not  in  my 
herds  oxen  of  all  colours,  white,  red, 
mottled,  and  yet  have  they  not  all  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  ?  "  He  insisted  also  on 
the  identity  of  sensations.  "  Black  or 
white,  we  laugh  and  cry  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  reasons."  He  stated  also 
that  their  ancestors  held  many  such  beliefs 
as  the  missionaries  were  teaching.  The 
present  ignorance  of  the  Basutos  arose  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  a  book  such  as  the 
whites  possessed.  He  was  very  much  of  a 
laudator  temporis  acti.  Everything  de- 
generates, he  declared  ;  everything  is  worse 
to-day  than  it  used  to  be.  The  decalogue  he 
regarded  as  something  already  written  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  histories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  deeply  interested  him, 
but  what  is  striking  to  note  in  the  mind  of 
this  untutored  savage  was  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  Jesus  made  on'  it  an  impression 
altogether  different  from  anything  else  in  the 
Bible.  It  seemed  to  him  a  superhuman  ideal. 
To  him  that  life  demanded  a  celestial  origin 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  its  characteristics. 

After  two  years  had  passed  and  when  their 
first  settlement  was  in  full  working  order, 
M.  Casalis  felt  it  was  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  mission  that  one  of  their 
number  should  establish  himself  definitely 
at  Thaba  Boissou,  the  chiefs  residence.  He 
decided  to  go  there  himself.  It  was  a  bitter 
experience  to  separate  from  his  beloved  col- 
leagues, but  he  heard  the  voice  of  duty  calling 
and  did  not  hesitate.  In  all  his  missionary 
career  this  period  was,  from  its  complete  and 
terrible  isolation,  the  most  painful  to  endure. 

Later  on,  in  a  passage  charming  for  its 
freshness  and  naive  simplicity,  he  tells  us 
how,  after  enduring  the  desolation  of  utter 
loneliness,  a  life  as  shorn  of  comforts  as  that 
of  Simon  Stylitcs,  the  thought  came  to  him 
to  seek  under  di\ine  direction  for  a  wife. 
The  story  of  the  search  is  a  pastoral.  It 
led  him  all  the  way  back  to  the  Cape,  where 
in  a  manner  which   he   believed,   and  we 


think  with  good  reason,  to  have  been 
directly  providential,  he  was  directed  to  a 
young  Englishwoman  of  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  who  consented  to  follow 
him  into  the  wilderness,  and  who  there  for 
twenty  years  toiled  by  his  side,  his  helper  in 
every  good  work.  "When,  attacked  by 
disease,  she  died  in  the  midst  of  her  adopted 
people,  the  whole  nation  wept  its  dead,  and 
each  family  felt  it  had  lost  a  mother. 

The  missionary  and  his  wife  were  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  one  could  hardly  say  more. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice 
some  of  the  results  of  the  work,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  thus  laid  by 
these  heroes  of  the  Cross.  The  language  of 
the  Basutos  has  been  reduced  to  rule, 
and  so  enriched  as  to  become  a  ready  and 
flexible  instrument  of  thought  and  expression . 
Nineteen  great  centres  of  instruction  and 
worship,  with  churches,  houses,  schools,  and 
agricultural  establishments,  have  been 
successively  erected.  In  addition,  M.  Casalis 
reckons,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  seventy 
district  stations,  in  which  laboiu*  over  a 
hundred  native  catechumens  and  teachers. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  collections  of  hymns,  manuals  of  history, 
of  geography,  and  of  arithmetic  have  been 
put  in  circulation.  At  the  jubilee  of  the  Mission 
the  different  churches  sent  500  accredited 
representatives  to  the  central  station  at 
Morija,  and  at  the  Communion  Service  900 
believers  sat  do\^Ti  at  the  sacred  table.  Multi- 
tudes of  disciples,  men  and  women,  after  lives 
which  testified  to  the  reality  of  their  Chris- 
tian convictions,  have  passed  away  in  the 
peace  which  the  Gospel  alone  can  give. 

To  these  spiritual  results  may  be  added, 
on  the  side  of  material  civilisation,  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  of  the  potato,  of  our 
principal  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  the 
adoption  of  the  plough,  the  raising  of  horses, 
of  sheep  and  poultry,  a  great  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  cattle,  a  considerable  and 
growing  exportation  of  cereals,  wool,  and  live 
stock,  an  importation  of  clothing,  tools,  and 
European  merchandise  generally,  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  francs,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  huts  by  solid  and  substantial  houses. 

All  the  faithful  and  devoted  labourers  who 
assisted  M.  Casalis  in  founding  this  great 
enterprise  have  passed  away.  He  alone  re- 
mains. Soon  after  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  to  take  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Protestant  Institute  of 
Missions.  There  the  veteran  still  lives, 
enjoying  at  an  advanced  age  the  venera- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  remembrances 
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of  a  life  of  uo  common  devotion  to  the 
highest  objects  a  man  can  pm'sue. 

The  career  of  which  we  have  been  giving 
this  meagre  outhne  is  another  of  those  ilhis- 
trations  of  which  the  ages  are  full,  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  act,  across  all  barriers 
of  race  and  clime,  as  the  one  sufficient 
solvent  of  the  human  problem,  as  the  one 
force  capable  of  uniting  and  uplifting  man. 

When  we  remember  that  the  hero  of  this 
story  is  a  Frenchman,  we  sigh  the  more  at 


the  present  condition  of  his  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  what  a  new  force  of  wide- 
reaching  beneficence  we  should  have  in  the 
world  if  France,  now  so  largely  given  up  to 
materialistic  atheism,  were  won  back  to  the 
Gospel.  To  those  whose  outlook  is  wide 
nothing  in  oiir  enterprises  of  evangelisation 
will  appear  more  important,  or  susceptible 
of  a  wider  range  of  result,  than  the  renewed 
presentation  to  this  splendidly  gifted  people 
of  a  living  Christianity. 
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THE  TYROL. 

By  OLIVER  M.  WA  VERT  REE. 


THERE  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  so 
suggestive  of  romantic  scenery,  old- 
fashioned  costumes  and  picturesque  manners 
of  life  as  is  the  Tyrol.  It  is  only  in  very  i 
recent  times  that  this  district  has  been 
invaded  by  railways.  Now,  as  every  one 
knows,  railways  are  the  great  levellers. 
They  make  human  intercourse  so  swift  that 
the  Parisian  fashions  of  the  day  are  not 
only  heard  of  but  observed  before  the 
week's  end  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles.  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  an 
occasional  visitant  who  is  brought  by  the 
rail  to  be  wondered  at,  but  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands  of  tourists  are  discharged 
by  railway  stations  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  It  is  this  multitude  of  travellers 
which  tends  to  level  down  dialects,  costumes, 
and  manners  of  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  which  the  railway  reaches.  But  the 
Tyrol  is  a  very  difficult  country  in  which  to 
make  railways.  It  has  much  less  level 
surface  in  proportion  to  its  area  than  any 
other  Alpine  region.  It  is  true  that  it 
cannot  boast  of  the  highest  mountains  ;  but 
it  is  equally  destitute  of  extensive  valleys. 
It  has  the  highest  carriage  road  in  the 
world — that  over  the  Btelvio  Pass,  which 
rises  uo  more  than  Jiino  tnousand  feet. 
But  the  very  necessity  for  constructing  such 


a  lofty  carriage  road  is  suggestive  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  raOways. 
Still,  it  appears  as  though  to  modern 
engineering  the  word  impossible  were  un- 
known. Railways  have,  of  course,  been  con- 
structed in  the  Tyrol,  and  they  are  likely  to 
be  extended.  But  as  yet  they  have  left  many 
interesting  habits  of  the  people  untouched. 

The  Tyrol  extends  from  Southern 
Austria  to  Northern  Italy.  It  occupies 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  great  Alpine 
crescent  of  mountains.  In  this  country  the 
German  and  the  Italian  races  meet  and 
mingle.  It  is  said  that  the  effect  is  an 
improvement  of  both.  The  Germans  gain 
something  of  the  Southern  grace,  and  the 
Italians  something  of  German  patience  and 
sturdiness.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fruit- 
ful, and  the  climate  in  these  lower  lands  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  kindly. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  grow  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  which  finds  a  sale  as  far 
north  as  St.  Petersburg.  In  some  nooks, 
such  as  Meran,  a  happy  combination  of 
shelter  towards  the  north  and  accessibility 
to  the  genial  airs  of  the  south  gives  the 
climate  peculiar  advantages  for  invalids. 
The  result  is  that  such  places  in  the  Tyrol 
have  recently  been  the  resort  of  consumptive 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Salshur». 


The  traveller  approaching  from  the  North 
will  probably  pass  through  the  i-omantic 
town  of  Salsburg.  The  citadel  of  this 
town  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  forms  as  it 
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were  an  outlying  sentinel  of  the  Alps,  The 
town  has  been  compared  to  Edinburgh,  but 
though  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  far 
grander  than  anything  Scotland  can  show, 
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we  are  not  sure  that  the  comparison  is  not 
over  complimentary  to  Salsburg.  The 
Austrian  town  is  oppressed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  peaks  on  its  horizon,  while 
Edinburgh  stands  out  as  crowned  queen 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  immediate 
area  of  Salsburg  is  also  somewhat  wanting 
in  the  variety  which  marks  the  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh,  but  the  romantic  situation  of 
the  Austrian  town  is  undeniable,  and  it  was 
a  fitting  birthplace  of  so  erratic  a  genius  as 
Mozart. 

From  Salsburg  the  traveller  makes  his 
way  to  Linspruck.  This  town  is  the 
northern  portal  of  the  Tyrol.  As  its  name 
signifies,  it  is  situated  on  the  River  Inn, 
just  where,  after  its  mountain  wanderings 
through  the  high  valleys  of  the  Eugadine, 
it  becomes  a  navigable  river,  able  to  carry 
traftic  into  the  Danube.  Innspruck  still 
remains  a  living  representation  of  what 
the  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have 
been.  No  doubt  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  glass  makes  a  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  streets.  Windows  are  probably 
wider  than  they  used  to  be,  and  hence  the 
faces  of  the  houses  are  less  gloomy.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  market  place,  the 
modes  of  traffic,  the  religious  processions, 
and  the  country-side  gossip  are  very  much 
what  they  may  have  been  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Few  towns  are  so  closely  overshadowed 
by  mountain  walls.  It  seems  as  though  any- 
one standing  on  one  of  the  precipitous 
heights  at  hand  could  throw  a  stone  into 
the  midst  of  the  market  place.  In  the  main 
street  is  a  notable  hotel  called  the  Golden 
Koof.  Carved  emblems  in  its  front  remind 
one  of  Chester.  Its  name  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once  covered 
with  gilded  copper.  Innspruck,  as  is  well 
kno-wn,  was  a  strategic  point  of  immense 
importance  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  More 
than  once  it  was  the  centre  of  great  battles 
which  raged  around  its  suburbs. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  difiicult 
to  reconcile  with  prevalent  opinions  about 
Austria,  that  the  Tyrolese  mountaineers  have 
always  maintained  a  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
conservatism  often  found  among  mountain 
clans,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  curious  relic  of 
Roman  times.  For,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Tyrol,  then  part  of  Rhoetia, 
was  an  organic  portion  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  after  the  break  up  of  the 
empire  and  its  affected  restoration  under 
German  sovereigns,  the  Tyrol  remained 
immediately   subject   to    the    new   line    of 


emperors.  In  1805  Austria,  which  in  some 
sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  relic  of  the 
Romano- Teutonic  empire,  was  compelled  by 
Napoleon  to  cede  the  country  to  Bavaria. 
But  the  people  did  not  at  all  like  the  change, 
and  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
returning  to  their  old  allegiance.  This 
opportunity  came  in  1809,  when  war  broke 
out  once  more  between  France  and  Austria. 
The  Tyrolese  flew  to  the  aid  of  their  ancient 
lords.  They  found  a  leader  in  Andreas 
Hofer.  But  unfortunately  for  the  people  his 
resources  were  unequal  to  his  devotion. 
Austria  being  disastrously  beaten  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  and  their 
mountain  fortresses  were  recaptured  by  the 
French  and  Bavarian  allies.  But  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  not  recaptured ;  and  on 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  they  returned 
to  the  Austrian  standard  again.  What  is  the 
secret  of  this  attachment  ?  It  is  very  simple. 
For  historical  reasons  the  Austrians  have 
left  the  Tyrolese  in  possession  of  ancient 
privileges,  involving  a  very  large  measure  of 
self-government.  They  are  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  ; 
and  in  regard  to  all  imperial  matters  they 
are  willing  enough  to  be  guided  by  imperial 
statesmen. 

The  part  played  by  the  Tyrol  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
its  place  in  military  story.  The  town  of 
Trent,  where  the  celebrated  council  was 
held,  is  in  the  Italian  portion  of  the  district, 
and  it  was  probably  selected  as  a  kind  of 
border  point  or  central  ground  between  the 
northern  and  southern  races.  But  such 
lustre  as  this  historic  council  bestowed  on 
the  country  was  entirely  reflected  light.  The 
Tyrolese,  though  they  have  always  remained 
devout  Catholics,  took  no  prominent  part  in 
it  themselves.  The  city  certainly  bears  many 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  leanings.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  twelve  other  churches,  though 
its  whole  population  is  not  much  over  12,000. 
It  has  also  an  episcopal  palace  and  several 
other  handsome  buildings.  But  Trent  also 
has  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion age.  Its  public  schools  show  the  spread 
of  education.  Its  sugar  and  tobacco  factories 
betray  the  spirit  of  commerce,  and,  alas,  it 
must  be  added,  that  great  brandy  distilleries 
bear  witness  to  the  power  of  alcohol  over 
both  education  and  commerce. 

If  Innspruck  may  be  considered  at 
once  the  northern  entrance  and  the  capital 
of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  far  from  being  the  most 
interesting  town.  Passmg  up  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  but  turning  aside  at  the  entrance  of 
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Silver  street,  Botzen. 

the  Eugadixie,  we  reach  the  watershed 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  descend 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Etsch  (Adige). 
On  one  of  the  lower  slopes  of  this  valley 
stands  Meran,  above  alluded  to.  Still 
farther  dowTi,  where  the  valley  of  the  Eisach 
joins  that  of  the  Talfer,  and  these  again 
unite  with  the  bed  of  the  Etsch,  there 
is  a  wide,  flat,  fruitful  valley  in  which  lies 
the  ancient  to^^^l  of  Botzen.  It  is  so 
ancient  that  its  history  stretches  back 
to  Roman  times.  Through 
this  valley  lay  the  com- 
munications of  the  Imperial  < 
City  with  the  North,  and  «-- 
the  point  in  which  the  three 
vaUeys  met  was  of  course  of 
great  strategic  importance. 
Here  then  a  permanent 
Koman  camp  was  erected, 
probably  on  the  site  of  a  still 
older  native  fortress,  and  from 
that  camp  Botzen  dates  its 


birth.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  now  about  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand,  and  its  trade 
is  even  more  important  than 
might  be  gathered  from  the 
size  of  its  population.  It  has 
an  important  market,  and  also 
several  factories  which  send 
their  wares  into  far  off  jilaccs 
of  the  earth.  But  down  to 
the  present  time  the  factories 
have  not  produced  that  smoky 
squalor  so  characteristic  of 
British  manufacturing  towns. 
The  air  is  clear  and  bright. 
The  neighbourhood  is  of  course 
subject  to  mountain  storms, 
but  in  summer  time  there 
is  for  the  most  part  warm  and 
unclouded  weather.  The  town 
is  almost  the  last  Southern 
station  of  the  German  race  and 
lansruas^e.  A  few  miles  farther 
nothing  but  Italian  is  heard. 
The  language  of  the  tow-n 
itself  is  Gennan  exclusively, 
but  in  many  ways  it  shows 
traces  of  Italian  influence.  The 
antique  houses  are  very  much  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  gables 
hang  over  the  streets,  and  the 
prevalence  of  sunshine  in  the 
summer  is  evidenced  by  the 
manifest  wish  of  the  builders  to 
obtain  as  much  shade  as  possible. 
Although  the  general  style  is 
Italian,  the  tendency  of  the  German  taste 
towards  quaintness  is  shown  in  corner 
turrets,  odd  angles,  and  projecting  windows. 
Altogether  it  is  a  to^vn  in  which  the 
sentimental  tourist  may  love  to  linger. 

No  reader  whose  friends  are  much  given 
to  Swiss  travel  can  ever  fail  to  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  "  Dolomites."  The  name 
signifies  a  range  of  mountains  whose  minera- 
logical  composition  is  of  special  interest  to 
geologists  and  whose  striking  forms  are  very 
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attractive  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The 
term  "  dolomite  "  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  geologist,  M.  Dolomieu,  who  first 
observed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
ibrmatiou  to  which  the  name  has  been  sfiven. 


It  is   a   variety    of 
containing    variable 


of 


iron. 


It 


though    it 


magnesian 
quantities 
is  not  confined  to 
is  most  familiarly 
associated  with  that  district. 
For  instance,  the  Appenines 
are  partly  composed  of  dolomite, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  found  in 
our  own  country  at  lona.  It  is 
usually  white,  though  occasion- 
ally of  a  slightly  darker  tint, 
or  verging  on  yellow.  Some- 
times it  splits  like  slates.  It  is 
softer  than  common  limestone. 
Occasionally  it  is  met  with  in 
veins  together  with  quartz.  But 
for  the  most  part  it  is  massive 
and  runs  into  mountain  ranges, 
as  here  in  the  Tyrol. 

To  the  dolomite  region  Botzen  is 
the  natural  entrance.  At  first  sight 
perhaps  the  mountain  masses 
visible    from    the    town    appear 


limestone, 

of    oxide 

the  Tyrol, 


somewhat  desolate  and  defective  in  outline. 
But  they  are  brightened  here  and  there  with 
quaint  villages,  and  adorned  with  romantic 
ruins.  Not  far  off  is  a  freak  of  nature 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. At  Klobenstein  are  a  number  of  earth 
pyramids  standing  close  together,  and  many 
of  them  are  crowned  at  the  apex  with  a  large 
boulder.  At  first  sight  they  would  be  taken 
as  erections  of  human  art.  This,  however, 
is  not  their  origin.  Their  summits  show 
where  the  level  lands  formerly  ranged.  They 
consist  of  a  kind  of  clay  specially  permeable 
to  water.  The  result  has  been  that  showers 
falhngupon  the  former  surface  have  gradually 
washed  away  the  soil  except  where  it  has 
been  specially  protected.  "Where  great 
stones  lay  on  the  surface  this  protection  was 
given.  The  earth  was  dissolved  away  around, 
and  after  a  while  a  pyramid  was  dug  out 
crowned  at  the  top  with  the  boulder  stone 
as  we  see  it  at  the  present  time.  The  result, 
perhaps,  is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

Botzen  itself,  however,  is  not  the  usual 
resting-place  of  tourists.  They  generally 
pass  over  the  river  Talfer  by  a  romantic 
bridge  to  the  suburb  of  Gries,  where  the  best 
hotels  are  situated.  But  in  the  summer  the 
town  is  too  hot  for  endurance.  The  high 
rocks  around  seem  to  reflect  the  sun,  the 
air  is  sultry,  the  roads  deep  in  dust.  The  in- 
habitants, whose  circumstances  enable  them 
to  do  so,  find  a  refuge  in  neighbouring 
mountain  resorts.  But  in  the  late  autumn 
and  even  in  winter  Botzen  and  Gries  have 
great  advantages.  It  is  said  that  at  Christ- 
mas time  the  climate  is  like  a  bright  May  in 
the  North.  If  it  were  not  for  the  leafless 
vineyards  and  the  snow  that  hangs  near  at 
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hand  on  the  mountains,  it  would  seem  more 
like  spring  than  winter.  Even  as  early  as 
February  the  noonday  warmth  is  sometimes 
oppressive.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  Gries 
the   averacre    temperature    is    two 


average 


degrees 


warmer  than  in  Me  ran,  which  is  so  much 
sought  out  by  consumptive  patients.  This 
genial  climate  makes  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gries  specially  favourable  for  fruit. 

But  it  is  not  for  freaks  of  nature,  such  as 
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earth -pyramids,  nor  yet  for  gifts  of  nature, 
such  as  luscious  fruit,  tliat  the  brain-weary 
toilers  of  northern  climes  betake  themselves 
to  the  Tyrol.  The  soul  of  nature  is  more 
precious  than  any  of  her  material  gifts. 
And  what  do  we  mean  by  the  soul  of  nature  ? 
Not  a  spirit  other  than  the  life  of  God ;  not 
an  emanation  such  as  Gnostics  invented,  to 
mediate  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite. 
We  mean  the  mind  of  God  expressed  in  His 
material  works.  We  mean  the  all-persuasive 
manifestation  of  a  life  witli  which  we  can 
have  fellowship  and  sympathy.  The  smiling 
or  frowning  sky,  the  strength  of  the  hills, 


the  rush  of  the  torrent,  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  lake  are  something  more  than  air,  or 
earth,  or  water.  A  mountain  is  not  grand 
merely  because  it  is  big  and  weighs  a 
hundred  million  tons.  It  is  grand  because 
it  kindles  aspiring  thoughts  ;  because  in  the 
play  of  cloud  and  sunshine  across  its  face 
it  reflects  our  human  moods  and  teaches 
abiding  peace  under  the  vicissitudes  of  cir- 
cumstance. 0  yes,  it  talks  to  us  in  its 
silent  majesty.  It  says :  behold  me,  how 
the  thunder  has  scarred  my  brow,  and  the 
frosts  have  riven  my  sides,  and  the  glacier 
has   ploughed   my   flanks,    and   suns   have 
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scorched  and  rains  have  swept  over  me 
before  Rome  was  born  or  Babylon  arose,  or 
even  Egypt  was  peopled.  Yet  there  is  no 
eternity  for  me  ;  I  am  mortal  like  yourselves. 
I  grew  up  in  forgotten  age.s,  and  now  I  waste 
away — I  die  daily.  But  m  every  age  I  fulfil 
the  task  appointed  me  by  omnipotence.  I 
collect  the  treasures  of  heaven  and  distribute 
them  to  the  world.  I  nurse  the  rivers  till 
they  spring  away  from  my  feet  in  wealth - 
bearing  floods.  I  cherish  the  life  of  myriads 
of  creatures,  which  all  play  their  part  iu  the 
balanced  complexity  of  creation.  I  open 
gates  by  which  men  enter  into  the  rocky 
store-houses  prepared  for  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  I  bar  out  the 
storms  of  the  North,  and  make  a  refuge  in 


my  bosom  where  spring  comes  soon  and 
summer  lingers  long.  I  have  stood  sentinel 
over  the  march  of  nations,  and  have  directed 
the  races  of  men  hither  or  thither  as  resist- 
lessly  as  I  direct  my  streams.  I  divide 
empires,  I  arrest  armies,  I  inspire  freemen, 
I  enforce  industry,  and  breathe  contentment. 
Such  are  the  works  of  my  brief  day  amidst 
eternity  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  placid  amidst 
change,  my  head  in  the  heavens,  my  feet 
on  the  core  of  the  earth,  and  my  heart  with 
the  children  of  men. 

Let  frivolous  gadabouts  mock  if  they  will 
at  the  sentiment  which  "  finds  sermons  in 
stones."  Y''et  nature,  like  scripture,  is  not 
of  private  interpretation.  That  is,  its  truest 
teachings  are  not  the  mere  reflex  of  our  own 
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indi\adual  phantasy.  Nature  and  man  are 
from  the  same  hand.  They  are  made  co- 
ordinate, working  together,  answering  to 
each  other.  And  so  when  the  heart  of  man 
is  open  to  nature  there  is  a  pre-arranged 
action  and  re -action.  Human  emotion  is 
enlarged  and  ennobled  by  being  reflected 
from  the  world,  just  as  a  man's  form  may 
take  a  giant's  stature  when  reflected  from 
the  clouds.*  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  same  thoughts  take  shape  in  the 
unknowable  being  of  trees  and  rocks  and 
rivers,  as  in  our  own  hearts.  But  we  do 
mean  that  the  same  eternal  life  which  was 
breathed  into  us,  also  pervades  them.  And 
when  we  are  in  a  receptive  mood  this  life 
speaks  to  us  through  them.  Such  com- 
munion is  not  impossible  even  in  crowded 
cities.  A  man  pacing  a  dark  monotonous 
street  in  East  London  has  but  to  lift  his 
eyes,  and,  if  too  frequent  fog  does  not  hinder, 
the  soul  of  nature  may  speak  to  him  through 
cloud  or  star.  Such  a  message  is  well 
remembered  by  the  writer  of  these  lines 
from  long,  long  ago.  When,  as  a  boy  of 
seven  or  eight,  I  was  rushing  out  of  school 
after  dark,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  a  single 
star  twinkling  through  the  gloom  on  which 
the  outer  door  opened.     I  was  as  a  creature 

*  As  is  well  known,  lliis  i.s  not  an  uncommon 
plienomenon  on  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  has  been 
witnessed  elsewhere. 


fascinated.  The  infinite  distance,  the  light 
unquenched  by  abysses  of  space,  the  sunhght 
glory  hinted  by  that  spark,  the  thought,  the 
hope,  the  confidence  that  one  day  on  angel 
wings  I  should  mount  and  sweep  over  space 
and  wheel  round  that  starry  mystery,  and 
know  it  for  myself,  filled  me  with  thoughts 
and  resolves  which  no  elder  suspected  in  a 
child,  but  which  in  truth  made  an  epoch  in 
life. 

Still  the  fevered  life  of  towns  is  not  much 
haunted  by  inspirations  of  nature.  Jesus 
Himself,  though  always  in  heaven,  even 
when  on  earth,  knew  that  tired  nerves  find 
their  best  hospital  in  a  desert  place.  There- 
fore he  drew  his  over-excited  disciples  apart 
by  themselves,  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills. 
Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  same  spirit 
guiding  them  in  their  flight  from  the  market, 
or  the  factory,  or  the  senate.  There  is  no 
better  haven  for  them  than  the  valleys  and 
heights  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Inn  spreads 
out  to  a  river,  or  where  the  Adige  rolls  its 
rapid  flood.  There  is  something  in  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants  which 
helps  to  open  the  heart  to  the  voices  of 
mountain  and  stream.  They  may  be  chang- 
ing. All  populations  appear  in  some  respects 
to  deteriorate  when  invaded  by  the  British 
and  American  tourist.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  freshness  about  them  yet,  and 
may  it  continue  u.nimpaired. 
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THERE  AEE  RIPPLES  ON  THE   LITTLE  BAY. 


THERE  are  ripples  on  the  little  bay, 
And  jewels  on  the  sea, 
Our  boat  is  rocking  on  the  spray, — 
Come  o'er  the  waves  with  me  ! 

Blue  are  the  curves  of  rippling  tides 

Upon  the  golden  shore, 
And  many  a  bark  in  beauty  glides 

Above  the  bright  sea-floor. 


Cool  are  its  depths  :  the  fair  sea-ferns 
Spread  forth  each  tender  frond  ; 

Through  glistening  waves  the  sunset  burns, 
To  clearer  depths  beyond. 

Leave  Ave  the  laughter  on  the  shore, 

The  children  at  their  play, 
And  seaward  turn,  with  shining  oar, 

And  glide  away,  away  ! 


Soft  are  the  gales  and  sweet  the  airs 
That  come  to  you  and  me  ; 

And  steals  upon  us  unawares 
The  wonder  of  the  sea. 


CLARA  TIIWAITES. 


IN  LOW  WATERS. 

By    THE    RIVERSIDE    VISITOR. 

V.—"  HARD  ON  THE  CHILDREN." 


ONE    cold   and   rainy  winter's  morning, 
while  passing  along  a  main  thorough- 
fare lying  about  a  mile  from  my  district,  I 
observed  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — 
who     were,     to     use     an     official    phrase, 
"  apparently  wandering,"     The  girl  looked 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  boy  a  year  or 
two   younger,   and  a  striking  similarity  of 
feature     proclaimed      them      brother     and 
sister.     They  were  wretchedly  ill-clad   and 
"  booted."     At   best   their   clothing   would 
have    been    a    very     inefficient    protection 
against  the   cold,    and   now   the  miserable 
garments    were    wet    through,    while    the 
broken    and    bursted    boots    were    so    be- 
soddened  as  to  be  mere  injurious  damp-traps. 
The  children  seemed  to  accept  the  situation 
in  the  spirit  of  the  saying  that  those  who 
are  down  need  fear  no  fall — that  they  were 
as   wet   and   cold   as   they   could    be,    and 
therefore   had   nothing   further   to   fear   or 
suffer  in  that  respect.     At  any  rate,   they 
made  no  effort  to  avoid  the  rain  ;  did  not 
seek   to   shelter,   or   hurry    on   as   did   the 
comfortably-clad    folks,    who,   heads   down 
and    umbrellas    up,    passed   them    by    un- 
noticingly.     Hand  in  hand,  they  sauntered 
along  in  an  aimless  kind  of  fashion,  pausing 
every   now   and   again   to  look  in  at  shop 
windows  ;     especially     those    windows     in 
which  food  was  displayed.     The  old  story, 
I  said  to  myself,  as  I  watched  the  wretched 
little     creatures ;     cliildren     sent     out     to 
"scratch    for   themselves" — and   for  some 
worthless  parent.     Some  parent,  my  further 
thought   ran,    who    "  knows   his    (or    her) 
book "  ;   who  knows  that  there  is  a  mute 
eloquence  of  beggary   more  powerful  than 
words,  and  safer.     The  children  did  not  in 
verbal  fashion,  or  in  a  legal  sense,  "solicit 
alms,"   but  their  sunken,  hunger-blanched 
faces,    and  the  wolfish  glare  in  their  eyes 
as    they    gazed   at   the   unattainable   food, 
spoke  trumpet  tongued  for  them.    Whatever 
the  parents  might  be,   it  was  but  too  pain- 
fully    evident     that     the     children     were 
famishing,    and   there   could   be   no  harm, 
I  argued  with  myself,  no  mistaken  "  pro- 
miscuous charity  "  in  giving  them  food,  so 
long  as  I  saw  that  they  ate  it.     Availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their 
coming  to  a  stand  at  the  window  of  a  quiet 
coffee-house,  I  went  up  to  them,  and  invited 


them  to  come  within  and  have  something  to 
eat.  The  invitation  was  given  and  accepted 
and  "  no  questions  asked."  In  dealing  with 
hungry  waifs  it  is  the  best  policy — to  put  it 
on  no  higher  ground — to  feed  them  first  and 
question  them  afterwards.  When  the  children 
had  been  thawed,  so  to  speak,  by  a  good 
meal,  and  a  good  "  warm,"  I  proceeded  to 
try  to  learn  something  about  them.  "  They 
had  not  been  sent  out  to  beg,"  they  strongly 
asserted,  "they  had  been  sent  to  try  to 
borrow  a  shilling  from  an  old  neighbour  of 
their  mother's,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
their  mission,  the  husband  of  the  woman 
having   fallen  out  of  work."     Their  name, 

they  said  was  F ,  and  in  reply  to  the 

question  :  "Where  do  you  live?"  the  girl 
rather  astonished  me  by  naming  an  address 
in  my  own  district. 

"  You  have  not  been  there  long,"  I  said, 
looking  at  her  somewhat  doubtingly. 

"No,  only  five  weeks,"  she  promptly 
answered. 

"  And  where  did  you  live  before,"  I  asked, 
still  in  a  strain  of  cross-ej^amination. 

"  We  came  out  of  the  Union,"  was  the 
answer  given,  after  a  momentary  hesitation  ; 
"  we  were  in  the  Schools,  and  mother  was 
in  the  Infirmary." 

"  What  about  your  father,"  I  questioned. 
"Is  he  dead?" 

"  No ;  he  isn't  dead,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  he  has  run  away  from  us,  and  that  is 
why  we  had  to  go  into  the  Worldiouse — 
that  and  mother  not  being  able  to  work, 
through  having  a  bad  leg." 

"  But  she  is  better,  and  able  to  work 
now  ?  "  I  put  in. 

"No,  she  isn't,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  her  leg  is  as  bad 
as  ever." 

As  it  is  not  the  ciistom  even  in  Work- 
house Infirmaries  to  turn  out  patients  who 
are  "  as  bad  as  ever,"  it  at  once  occurred  to 
me  that,  assuming  the  girl's  statement  to  be 
true,  there  must  be  "  something  behind  " 
this.  As,  however,  such  a  something  would 
probably  be  of  a  painful  character,  I  hesi- 
tated about  questioning  the  child  further. 
But  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  girl  were, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  children  of 
the  poor — keen,  beyond  her  years.  She 
!  noticed  my  hesitation  and  divined  its  cause. 
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"0,  mother  took  her  own  discharge," 
she  said ;  "  she  had  heard  as  how  father 
should  say  that  he  would  have  us  out  of  the 
school,  and  take  us  away,  so  that  she 
should  never  see  us  again  ;  and  to  hinder 
that  she  took  her  discharge  for  us  all." 

The  girl  had  throughout  spoken  with  a 
certain  degree  of  ghbness  ;  still  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  had  been  telling  the  truth.  If 
she  had  not,  if  she  had  been  coached  to 
"  stall  off "  inquiries  by  giving  a  false 
addi-ess,  she  was  evidently  too  well  tutored 
to  allow  herself  to  be  "bowled  out"  by 
cross-examination. 

"  I  will  call  and  see  your  mother,"  was 
all  I  said,  by  way  of  concluding  the  inter- 
view ;  *'  and  now  you  and  your  brother  had 
better  go  home." 

Later  in  the  day  I  called  at  the  address 
that  the  child  had  given  me.  The  door  was 
opened  to  me  by  the  landlady  of  the  house, 

who,  on  my  asking  if  a  Mrs.  F lived 

there,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Can  I  see  her?  " 

'•  I  daresay  you  can,"  the  landlady 
repHed  ;  "I'll  see." 

Without  waiting  for  further  parley  she 
went  upstairs,  and  presently  re-appearing  on 
the  upper  landing  called  out:  "  Come  up, 
please."     Waiting  for  me,  she  ushered  me 

into  the  room  in  which  the  F family  were 

living.  It  was  a  fair-sized  apartment,  and 
to  judge  from  the  "  smudged  "  face  and  arms 
of  the  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  "  tidy  it  up."  The 
effort  had,  however,  been  but  very  partially 
successful.  The  tidying  had  not  included 
the  free  au-ing  and  scrubbing — beyond  the 
strength  of  a  child  to  accomplish — which 
alone  can  sweeten  a  tenement  room.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  place  was 
markedly  miserable  and  depressing,  and  its 
atmosphere  distinctly  malodorous.  A  ram- 
shackle iron  bedstead,  a  rickety  table,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs  "  to  match  " — in  the  matter 
of  ricketiness— constituted  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  The  boy  I  had  previously  seen 
and  a  little  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age 
were  crouching  over  a  small  cinder  fire, 
while  the  elder  girl,  to  whom  was  evidently 
assigned  the  role  of  "  little  mother,"  stood 
with  the  landlady  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  upon 
which  the  mother  of  the  children  was  lying. 
The  sick  woman  had  turned  her  face 
towards  the  door  as  I  came  in,  and  a 
dreadfully  worn  and  haggard  face  it  was, 
though  the  most  noticeable  thing  about 
it  at  the  moment  was  the  hunted  expression 
upon  it. 


"  She  is  a  bit  upset,"  the  landlady  ex- 
plained ;  "  she  had  got  it  into  her  head 
that  you  must  be  someone  coming  to  try  to 
force  her  into  the  Union  again." 

"  I  have  no  power  to  do  that,"  I  said, 
addressing  myself  to  the  mother ;  "  and 
generally  speaking,  would  have  no  wish  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  As  a  rule  I  would 
much  rather  help  to  keep  a  person  out  of 
the  Union  than  to  force  them  into  it ;  but 
seeing  how  ill  you  are,  and  the  condition  of 
your  children,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  your 
case  it  Avas  a  serious  mistake  to  discharge 
yourself  from  the  Union." 

"  My  husband  would  have  taken  my 
children  away  from  me  if  I  hadn't,"  she 
answered. 

"  If,  as  I  gather,  he  had  no  home  to  take 
the  children  to,"  I  said,  "  the  Guardians 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  remove  them 
from  their  custody." 

"  That  may  be  the  law,"  the  woman 
retorted  ;  "  but  it  is  when  you  want  to  go 
upon  the  Parish,  not  when  you  want  to  take 
anyone  oft'  it,  that  the  Guardians  are  so 
particular." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  I 
assented;  "but  in  any  case  your  husband 
would  not  have  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  children.  As  you  had  become 
'  chai'geable,'  there  would  be  a  warrant  out 
for  him,  and  if  he  had  presented  himself  at 
the  relieving  office  to  claim  the  discharge  of 
the  children  he  would  have  been  arrested." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  all  that  since  I  have 
been  out,"  the  woman  answered,  "  and 
perhaps  if  I  had  known  it,  and  believed 
it  before,  I  would  not  have  come  out  of  the 
House;  but  being  out  I  won't  go  in  again." 

"  It  is  hard  upon  the  children,"  I  remarked, 
shaking  my  head. 

"It  is,  poor  little  things,"  she  answered, 
and  her  voice  and  manner,  which  up  to  this 
point  had  been  almost  fierce,  suddenly 
softened,  and  she  began  to  cry;  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  hard  on  them,"  she  went  on, 
"  and  I  try  to  comfort  myself  by  thinking 
that  it  may  not  be  as  hard  as  it  looks.  They 
don't  want  to  be  parted  fi-om  me  any  more 
than  I  do  from  them,  and  if  I  went  into  the 
Union  to-morrow  they  would  be  taken  from 
me  at  the  Iniirmary  gates.  I  am  doing  my 
best  for  them — it  is  a  very  poor  best,  I  know  ; 
but  if  I  can  hold  on  until  I  can  get  about 
again,  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  without 
help  from  either  Parish  or  husband." 

"  But  how  are  you  managing  in  the  mean- 
time ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  old  neighbours  that  I  have  sent 
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to  have  helped  me  a  bit,"  she  answered. 
•'  Then  some  of  my  neighbours  hereabout 
send  us  a  httle  food  when  they  can  spare 
it,  and  my  girl  has  to  housekeep  as  well  as 
she  can." 

"  Are  you  ha\"ing  no  out  relief  ?  " 

"Not  now  ;  they  gave  me  a  little  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  they  stopped  it,  thinking 
to  force  me  into  the  House  again  in  that 
way.  But  they  won't,"  she  added,  her  voice 
and  manner  once  more  becoming  vehement. 
"  There  is  no  law  by  which  they  can  drag 
me  to  the  workhouse ;  and  I  would  not  go 
without  being  dragged — I  would  die  in  the 
street  first." 

"But  the  children?"  I  said  again,  and 
this  time  she  made  no  answer. 

That,  for  the  time  being,  the  woman's 
resolve  not  to  enter  the  House  again  was 
unmovable  was  evident.  No  doubt,  she 
loved  her  children  in  a  passionate  unreason- 
ing fashion,  but  her  love  was  not  of  the 
higher  type  that  endureth  all  things — that 
is  capable  of  self-sacrifice.  She  was  ready 
to  suffer  herself  rather  than  accept  "  indoor" 
relief  upon  the  only  conditions  upon  which 
it  would  be  granted ;  but  she  was  reckless 
that  by  her  action  the  children  should  suffer 
also.  Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  submit,  for  the  children's 
sake.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  me,  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  may  be  called 
scientific  charity,  to  offer  assistance,  seeing 
that  such  help  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  give 
was  only  likely  to  prolong  the  miserable 
contest  in  which  the  parent  was  engaged. 
But  in  these  matters  one  cannot  always  be 
scientific.  The  theories  of  political  economy 
may  be  admirable  as  theories ;  but  in  practice, 
in  the  actual  presence  of  the  daily  tragedies 
of  daily  life  that  one  is  constantly  meeting 
with  among  the  poor,  "  there  is  a  higher 
law."  I  felt  that  my  hand  was  forced, 
that  what  little  I  could  do  to  relieve  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  unfortunate 
(even  if  in  some  respects  blameworthy) 
woman  and  her  children  I  must  do.  And 
I  did  it. 

On  the  following  day  I  sought  out  the 
R.  0.  (as  the  relieving  officer  is  familiarly 
called)  of  the  district,  to  see  if  I  could  do 
anything  with  him  about  the  "  case."  He 
remembered  the  case  very  well,  he  said,  as 
soon  as  I  named  it ;  for  it  had  been  an 
especially  troublesome  one.  No  doubt  it 
was  very  hard  on  the  children,  he  admitted ; 
but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  mother,  not  of 
himself  or  the  Guardians. 


"  Well— but  seeing  she  was  helpless,  if 
obstinate,  and  that  the  children,  who,  at  any 
rate,  were  not  in  fault,  had  to  suffer,  would 
it  not  be  wise  and  humane  to  concede  out 
relief?" 

"Not  wise,  certainly,"  the  officer  answered. 
"  The  Guardians  would  not  be  doing  their 
duty  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to  in  that  manner.  They  had  to  consider  all 
classes  of  the  poor — including  the  poor-rate 
payers.  The  Poor  Law  Board  laid  it  down 
that  relief  in  each  case  must  be  '  adequate  ' 
relief,  and  ordinary  out-relief  would  not  be 
adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  Mrs. 
F— — 's  case.  Her  case  could  only  be 
effectively  and  economically  relieved  through 
the  infirmary  and  the  schools.  These  had 
been  offered  to  her,  and  her  refusal  to  avail 
herself  of  the  offer  made  her  solely  respon- 
sible for  any  consequent  suffering  to  herself 
and  children  that  had  ensued  or  might  ensue. 
Your  action  in  the  case,"  the  R.  0.  continued, 
"  is  doubtless  well  meant,  but  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  assistance  you  are  in  a  position 
to  render  might  make  all  the  difference  in 
many  cases,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  necessities 
of  tins  case — it  only  tends  to  prolong  a 
painful  and  useless  struggle.  A  course  of 
surgical  treatment  is  required  to  put  the 
woman  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  will 
enable  her  to  work  for  her  living.  She 
will  have  to  go  into  the  House  again 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  the  sooner  the  better 
for  herself  and  the  children.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  truest  charity  is  to  go 
upon  the  principle  of  being  cruel  to  be  kind 
— and  this  is  such  a  case." 

I  knew  that  in  putting  the  matter  as  he 
had  the  Relieving  Officer  had  been  hard- 
headed  rather  than  hard-hearted.  From 
the  practical  point  of  view  there  was  some- 
thing— a  great  deal,  perhaps — in  what  he 
had  said.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  so  far 
"convinced  against  my  -wdll "  by  his  argu- 
ments that  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  did 
not  visit  the  case.  Finding  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  woman  was  still  holding  out, 
I  then  called  again.  Save  that  she  was 
now  able  to  hobble  about  her  room  a 
little,  using  a  long  broom  by  way  of 
crutch,  she  and  the  children  were  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  I  had  found  tliem  in 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit.  They 
still  looked  ill  and  miserable,  were  stUl  in- 
sufficiently clad,  and  half-starved.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  a  sense,  only  half  starved. 
In  one  way  and  another,  by  a  special 
providence  that  justified  her  action,  the 
mother  now  contended,  they  got  a  little  food 
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each  day.  They  were  not  starved  down  to 
the  extreme  point  that  raises  apprehensions 
of  a  case  of  imtnediate  and  direct  death  from 
starvation,  and  the  censure  of  a  coroner's 
jmy.  In  this  matter  of  starvation  they  just 
fell  short  of  the  decree  that  if  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Poor  Law  officials  and 
Guardians,  would  have  been  likely  to 
frighten  them  into  talcing  prompt  and 
adequate  action  without  regard  to  routine  or 
any  pohcy  of  forcing  certain  cases  to  "  take 
the  House."  I  ascertamed  from  the  woman 
that  the  almoner  of  a  certain  local  charity 
had  been  paying  her  rent,  but  had  intimated 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  do  so  beyond 
the  then  current  week.  Visiting  ladies  had 
given  her  a  few  bread  and  coal  tickets  ;  the 
Good  Samaritans  among  her  neighbours, 
though  very  poor  themselves,  had  not 
wearied  in  well-doing,  but  their  power  to 
aid  was  necessarily  very  limited  ;  and  the 
little  boy  had  earned  a  few  pence  a  week  by 
carrying  home  the  clothes  to  the  customers 
of  an  old  lady  who  earned  a  livelihood  by 
mangling.  But  these  helps,  all  told,  did  not 
constitute  anything  like  a  reasonable  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  family.  So  mother 
and  children  starved  on,  for  the  woman  still 
expressed  herself  determined  not  to  go  into 
the  House,  while  it  appeared  that  the 
Guardians  were  as  determinedly  resolved 
not  to  grant  "  out"  relief.  It  could  not  be 
said  of  this  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  it  stood — it  was  an  utterly  piteous  quarrel ; 
a  quarrel  in  which  the  helpless  non- 
combatants — the  children — were  the  severest 
sufferers.  I  was  still  of  opmion  that,  in 
engaging  in  this  struggle,  the  woman  was 
not  doing  the  best  for  her  children.   But  she 


was  not  to  be  persuaded.  The  fight  was 
being  waged  ;  the  besieged  had  so  far  held 
out ;  the  battle  as  yet  had  not  been  to  the 
strong.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  observed 
a  policy  of  non-intervention.  This  was  my 
golden  opportunity  to  be  cruel  to  be  kmd, 
and  perhaps  if  I  had  kept  away  from  the 
scene  of  action  I  might  have  remained  firm. 
But,  with  the  eager  hungry  eyes  of  the 
children  fixed  upon  me,  I  proved  weak,  and, 
again  transgressing  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  once  more  provisioned  the  garrison 
for  a  time. 

Shortly  after  my  second  visit  the  husband 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  arrived  very 
much  disguised  in  liquor,  and  professing  to 
be  consumed  with  a  sense  of  burning  in- 
dignation at  having  heard  that  a  child  of 
his  had  been  employed  to  carry  out 
"  mangling."    He  was  so  noisy  as  to  attract 


the  notice  of  tlie  police,  and  being  identified 
as  a  man  who  was  *'  wanted  "  for  wife 
desertion,  was  arrested.  A  night  in  the 
cooling  atmosphere  of  a  police-cell  sobered 
him,  and  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  following  morning  ho  set 
up  the  defence  usually  made  in  such  cases 
by  those  who  "  know  their  book." 

"  He  had  not  deserted  his  wife,"  he 
said  ;  "he  had  only  gone  away  to  look  for 
work,  and  had  not  cared  to  write  simply  to 
say  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
support  his  family  and  pay  the  Guardians  if 
he  could  get  work,  but  of  course,  he  could 
not  look  for  work  if  sent  to  prison." 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  see  if  he  could 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Guardians. 
He  did  arrange  to  pay  them  five  shillings  a 
week,  and,  ha\dng  paid  two  weeks'  in- 
stalments, and  promised  to  continue  to  pay, 
the  charge  was  withdrawn.  He  also  gave  his 
wife  a  few  shillings.  But  the  last  state  of  his 
family  is  worse  than  the  first.  The 
knowledge  that  this  fellow  is  loafing  about 
the  district  spending  the  bulk  of  his  earnings 
in  dissipation  has  stayed  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  been  assisting  the  family ;  and  the 
trifle  he  gives  them,  with  a  view  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  wife 
desertion,  does  not  make  up  for  the  help  he 
lias  driven  away.  That  he  will  soon  fall  off 
in  liis  payments  to  the  Guardians  is  regarded 
as  certain  by  those  who  know  him  ;  and  that 
ultimately  he  will  be  sent  to  prison,  and  the 
wife  and  children  have  to  go  into  the  House, 
is  now  highly  probable.  Meanwhile  it  is 
hard,  very  hard,  upon  the  children  ;  hard 
upon  them  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in 
the  future  also,  for  the  privations  they  are 
thus  called  upon  to  endure  in  childhood  may 
make  them  weaklings  for  life. 

The  struggle  upon  the  point  as  to  whether 
relief  shall  be  "  in  "  or  "  out  "  is  constantly 
going  on  between  the  Guardians  and  the 
poor  ;  and  where  childi-en  are  concerned  in 
such  cases — and  they  generally  are  con- 
cerned— they  are  the  greatest  suflerers.  In 
many  instances  Guardians  do  take  children 
into  the  House  without  insisting  upon  the 
parent  going  in  ;  but  in  many  other  instances 
they  will  neither  give  out-relief  nor  take 
children  into  the  House  unless  the  parent 
will  accompany  them.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  one  here  spoken  of,  the  parent  will 
neither  go  in  with  the  children  nor  consent 
to  the  children  being  taken  in  by  themselves, 
because  parents  and  children  are  separated. 
In  this  latter  case  the    Guardians   do  not 
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deem  it  tlieir  duty  to  be  urgent  on  behalf  of 
the  children.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  where  Guardians  and 
relie\'ing  officers  become  strongly  officialised 
the  House  is  offered  as  the  only  form  of 
relief  in  cases  in  which  it  is  morally  certain 
it  will  not  be  accepted.  This  is  done  with  a 
view  to  "  shunting  "  applicants  for  relief, 
and  so  "  keeping  down  the  rates."  This 
matter  of  "in"  or  "out,"  no  doubt,  presents 
many  difficulties  ;  but  surely  the  law  and 
procedure    bearing    upon    it    could    be   so 


modified  that  children  would  no  longer  be 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone,  so  to  speak.  A  more  generous 
method  in  this  respect  might  be  more  costly — 
might  even  increase  the  poor  rate  by  a  half- 
penny in  the  pound,  say.  But  there  are 
higher  considerations  than  "  keeping  down 
the  rates."  Passing  by  all  lesser  ones,  there 
is  that  highest  consideration  of  all :  our 
duty  to  Him  who  has  said,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  do 
it  unto  Me." 


THE  VOICE  OF  MANY  WATERS. 

THE  voice  of  many  waters, 
In  valleys  cool  and  dim, 
Sings  to  the  weary  wayfarer 

A  sweet  eternal  hymn: 
For  ever  breaks  the  silver  shower 

Upon  the  quiet  sod, 
And  murmui's — "  Glory,  honour,  power, 
Unto  the  Lord  our  God." 

The  voice  of  many  waters 

Sings  to  the  troubled  soul. 
Through  all  the  loud  world's  busy  ways 

Immortal  anthems  roll. 
There  is  no  silence  in  the  heart 

God's  music  cannot  fill ; 
There  is  no  strife  of  crowd  or  mart 

His  thunder  cannot  still. 

The  voice  of  many  waters 

Bursts  on  the  lonely  way  : 
"  Sing  us  the  songs  of  Sion  "  cry 

The  mourners  day  by  day  ; 
The  wail  of  want,  and  pain,  and  \vrong. 

Is  heard  on  land  and  sea, 
0  Lord,  how  can  we  sing  Thy  song 

When  we  are  far  from  Thee  ? 

God  of  the  living  fountains 

And  everlasting  hills ! 
Thy  name  is  graven  on  our  hearts, 

Thy  voice  our  being  fills  ! 
Oh,  lead  us  through  these  weary  years 

By  paths  we  have  not  knowTi, 
Till  Thou  shalt  wipe  away  all  tears 

Before  the  Father's  throne. 


SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


LIFE'S   LONG  BATTLE   WON. 


By  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
Author  of  "Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  "The  Crust  and  the  Cake,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— VERY  QUIETLY. 

JT  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life  that  ill 
news  generally  reaches  us  by  an  ill 
tongue ;  and  this  adds  to  the  bitterness,  as 
an  unkindly  presence  always  must  when 
circumstances  take  one  at  a  disadvantage. 
Imagine  a  spiteful  neighbour  standing  by 
while  our  limb  is  cut  off !  Or  an  incendiary 
maliciously  watching  us  while  we  try  to 
rescue  a  few  household  gods  from  the  flames 
he  has  kindled  !  Yet  this  is  what  generally 
happens  when  hearts  are  crushed  and  hopes 
are  blighted. 

Lesley  was  feeling  bright  and  strong  in 
soul  that  day.  A  pure  heart  always  readily 
responds  to  every  call  to  rejoice,  and  the  glad 
glory  of  the  sweet  spring  weather,  and  the 
company  of  a  merry  boy,  had  had  their  full 
influence  on  her.  Dowti  she  came,  over  the 
hill-side  towards  Edenhaugh,— sometimes 
with  a  run  and  a  little  leap,  and  then 
steadying  her  pace,  not  to  overturn  the  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  filling  the  basket  which 
she  earned. 

The  Gibsons,  lingering  at  the  parlour 
window,  saw  her.  Miss  Bell  gave  a  little 
sigh.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  days 
when  she  too  had  skipped  on  the  Edenlaw, 
with  the  figure  of  Lesley's  own  uncle,  "puir 
John  Atchison,"  flitting  across  her  maiden 
meditations.  Well,  well, — according  to  her 
mature  judgment,  these  things  were  only 
dreams, — and  dreams  must  pass,  and  Lesley, 
like  herself,  must  learn  to  take  comfort  in 
the  food  and  clothes,  and  leism-e  and 
pleasure,  which  Miss  Helen  had  taught  her 
sister  to  acknowledge  as  the  "  realities  "  of 
life. 

"  Wae's  me,  Lesley ! "  she  cried,  as  the  girl 
came  along  the  hall  towards  the  parlour 
door.  "  Ye've  missed  something  the  day  by 
gaeing  on  your  stravagues.  Wha  d'ye  think 
we've  had  ca'ing  ? — an'  lee\4n'  messages  for 
you  an'  your  uncle — sic  a  gran'  bit  o'  news 
— and  sic  kind  messages,  and  showing  a 
real  Christian  spirit  therel^y — for  it's  mair 
than  ye  deserve,  but  she  doesna  seem  a  bit 
affrontit !  " 

"Pshaw,  Bell,"  said  Miss  Helen,  superbly. 
"  Miss  Lucy's  call  was  to  return  ours,  and 
it's  very  Ukely  she  never  noticed  Lesley's 
omission." 

"  Weel.  weel,"  went  on  Miss  Bell,  "  it's 


very  plain  that  she's  determined  to  keep 
Mr.  Baird  to  the  forefront  o'  the  Bethune 
tenants,  sin'  she  came  here  first  wi'  her 
gran'  news.  Canna  ye  gie  a  guess  at  it, 
Lesley?" 

"  How  should  I?"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
strange  sinkhig  of  the  heart,  as  she  felt  the 
two  pairs  of  shrewd  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"  It's  word  o'  a  wedding !  "  pursued  Miss 
Bell.  "Surely  that  brings  you  near't 
lassie." 

"  Bell,  don't  make  a  play  of  a  serious  and 
important  matter,"  said  Miss  Helen,  severely. 
"  And  it's  not  such  a  nine-days'  wonder 
that  Mr.  Robert  Bethune  should  he  engaged. 
It  is  natural  and  proper.  Only  the  blessing 
is,  it  is  such  a  good  match  for  him." 

Lesley  had  placed  her  basket  on  the 
table,  and  had  been  lifting  the  flowers  from 
it  while  the  ladies  talked.  The  nameless 
terror  excited  by  Miss  Bell's  suggestions 
had,  as  it  were,  paralysed  her.  But  Miss 
Helen's  plain  words  fell  on  her  hke  sharp 
blows,  rallying  her  to  consciousness.  She 
roused  herself  to  find  that  she  was  aimlessly 
returning  to  the  basket  the  very  flowers  she 
had  first  lifted  from  it.  And  the  woman's 
subtlety,  scarcely  required  before  by  the 
frank  young  creature,  yet  latent  in  her,  as 
in  all  her  sex,  sprang  to  the  rescue  to  cover 
her  confusion  in  this  hour  of  need. 

She  hastily  brushed  from  the  tablecloth 
some  grains  of  sand  which  had  fallen  from 
the  roots  as  she  handled  them. 

"  How  thoughtless  of  me  to  take  them 
out  of  the  basket  here  !  "  she  said,  in  an 
undertone,  as  if  it  was  her  first  movement, 
and  not  her  second,  which  had  been  unwary. 
And  then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looking 
steadily  at  Miss  Helen,  enquired — 

"  And  who  is  to  be  Mr.  Rab's  bride  ?  and 
when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  The  bride  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ben 
Matthieu,  the  railway  millionaire,"  answered 
Miss  Helen  ;  "  and  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  in  about  a  month  fi-om  this  time." 

The  lady's  tone  was  suddenly  less 
significant.  There  was  something  in 
Lesley's  calm,  bright  gaze  which  dis- 
concerted her.  The  ready  tact  and  the 
composure  did  not  in  the  least  deceive  Miss 
Helen  as  to  the  sharpness  of  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  girl.  Rather  they 
convinced  her  of  its  force.     But  then  ?  that 
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which  is  only  lashed  or  stung  may  only  flee 
or  writhe,  but  that  which  is  wounded  to  the 
quick  may  be  dangerous.  Before  Lesley's 
eyes  Miss  Helen's  fell.  She  felt  that 
conviction  of  sin  which  comes  not  from 
conscience  but  from  detection.  She  would 
not  have  found  a  word  wherewith  to  defend 
herself  if  at  that  moment  Lesley  had  opened 
her  lips  and  told  her  she  was  a  mischief- 
making  woman,  who  sought  pleasure  in 
other  people's  pain,  and  could  find  delight  in 
seeing  suffering  where  she  had  received 
nothing  but  hospitality.  She  would  not 
have  been  one  whit  surprised  if  Lesley  had 
spoken  so,  for  she  felt  the  accusation  in  her 
gaze.  Of  course,  if  such  a  thing  had 
happened,  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Helen, 
though  taken  aback  at  first,  would  have 
soon  rallied,  attributed  the  "  outburst "  to 
mere  spiteful  mortification,  and  either 
insisted  on  an  abject  apology  or  made  an 
insulting  display  of  magnanimity  in  waiving 
one. 

But  Lesley  had  strength  given  her  to  hold 
her  peace.  And  that  silence  gave  her  a  power 
over  Miss  Helen  Gibson  which  did  not  soon 
pass  away.  She  actually  began  to  respect 
Lesley  Baird. 

Lesley  said  not  a  single  word,  nor  asked 
another  question.  She  had  put  all  her 
flowers  back  into  her  basket,  and  now  she 
carried  it  out  of  the  room,  set  it  down  on  the 
hall-table,  and  went  upstairs. 

"  She's  taking  it  very  quietly,  Helen," 
whispered  Miss  Bell, 

"  She  could  not  take  it  better,"  said  Miss 
Helen,  in  a  tone  her  sister  could  not  quite 
understand,  but  which  she  felt  was  intended 
to  close  discussion  on  the  matter. 

Lesley  went  up  to  her  old  refuge,  the 
little  white  bedroom,  with  the  lattice 
windows  opening  on  the  green  shoulders 
of  the  Edenlaw.  Before  she  went  out 
she  had  set  these  windows  wide  open, 
and  the  breeze  was  rushing  through  them 
in  rattling  spring  fashion,  and  had  carried 
her  needlework  down  from  the  table 
and  scattered  it  over  the  floor.  Lesley 
shivered,  stooped,  gathered  it  all  up,  and 
closed  the  window.  It  seemed  as  if  years 
had  passed  since  she  had  opened  it.  She 
did  not  seem  the  same  person.  Yet  she 
would  have  said  she  had  had  no  hopes  then. 
We  call  our  hopes  despair  long  before  they 
really  perish.  It  is  only  when  they  lie  dead  at 
our  feet  that  we  know  how  much  vitality  they 
had  preserved  to  the  last.     Poor  Lesley  ! 

The  one  thing  necessary  was  to  justify 
Eab  to  herself.     In  her  simplicity  she  must 


have  been  mistaken,  that  was  aU.  Doubtless 
she  had  not  lost  anything  she  had  ever 
owned ;  doubtless  Eab  Bethune  still  retained 
the  kindly  friendship  for  her  which  must 
have  been  all  he  had  ever  had. 

Eab  must  have  somewhat  singled  her  out 
from  others  because  she  was  the  niece  of  her 
uncle,  his  father's  most  valuable  and 
respected  tenant.  Then  they  had  found  a 
few  tastes  in  common.  For  fancies  reaching 
further,  there  was  surely  only  herself  to 
blame. 

And  why  blame  ?  Sitting  opposite  her 
little  toilet  mirror,  Lesley  raised  her  head 
and  gazed  straight  into  her  own  innocent 
eyes.  Because  a  young  woman  finds  a  young 
man's  name  enter  into  her  kindest  thoughts 
and  most  secret  prayers,  because  she  sees  all 
that  he  might  be,  and  can  realise  his  form 
moving  upwards  on  the  highest  walks  of 
human  eftbrt  and  aspiration,  is  that  a  sin  ? 
It  may  mean  pain,  a  keen  life-long  pain,  but 
Y/hat  is  life  worth  without  pain  ? 

Lesley  had  little  that  must  be  surrendered 
— only  her  own  mistake,  she  said  to  herself. 
Once  that  was  gone,  she  might  keep  her 
hopes  for  Eab,  her  faith  in  him.  Her  love 
had  been  such  a  pure  ethereal  thing, 
uncoarsened  by  flirtation,  unshadowed  by 
ambition.  It  was  not  her  fault  if  some 
vulgar  hands  had  dared  to  finger  it  as  fair 
game  for  their  curiosity.  The  purer  love  is, 
the  less  hurt  can  it  receive  from  any  of  the 
chances  of  mortality. 

Only  something — a  strange  possibility  of 
magical  happiness — had  vanished  from  life. 
Never  more  !  Never  more  ! 

But  she  was  still  free  to  love  Eab  as  dis- 
embodied spirits  may  love  us — forgotten  by 
us,  their  services  accepted  without  any 
recognition  whence  they  come. 

Thus  Lesley  Baird  fought  out  her  battle 
of  self- surrender.  And  she  would  have 
risen  up  not  only  calm,  but  almost  blissful, 
but  for  a  lurking  consciousness  that  refused 
to  be  quite  buried  up  under  her  humble 
acceptance  of  her  own  mistake.  Despite  all 
this,  the  consciousness  asserted  that  Eab  had 
loved  her  !  What  had  changed  him  ?  Not 
mere  absence,  not  the  mere  expulsive  power 
of  ncAV  afiectious.  The  change  had  come 
about  before  he  went  away. 

These  questions  must  remain  unanswered, 
torturing  Lesley's  heart.  It  is  always  so. 
When  a  great  blow  or  sorrow  falls  upon  us, 
it  is  ever  its  individualised  details  which  are 
so  hard  to  bear  !  And  this  is  why  the 
blows  or  sorrows  associated  with  human 
conduct  are  so  much  more  bitter  than  those 
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■which  come  from  mere  catastrophe.  King 
David  said,  "  Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of 
God,  and  not  into  the  hand  of  man!" 
Yet  God's  hand  is  over  everything,  even 
over  the  hand  of  man ;  only  the  petty  human 
fingers,  enclosed  beneath  llis,  can  give  such 
deadly  pinches  to  the  shrinking  human 
flesh! 

Lesley  sat  in  her  room  for  a  long  time. 
Then  she  remembered  her  anemones.  The 
poor  wild  flowers  need  not  be  left  to  wither 
because  her  heart  had  broken  since  she 
gathered  them.  She  went  downstairs, 
found  a  shallow  bowl  suited  for  them,  and 
arranged  them.  They  were  already  drooping, 
but  the  cool  water  she  provided  would 
refresh  them,  and  they  would  live  for  days. 
To  the  end  of  Lesley's  life,  the  sight  of 
wood-anemones  would  bring  back  afresh  the 
sickness  of  heart  she  felt  that  afternoon  ! 

She  carried  them  into  the  parlour.  The 
tea-things  were  already  on  the  table,  and  her 
uncle  was  there,  wdth  the  two  visitors.  They 
had  evidently  told  him  the  news.  And 
Mr.  Baird  was  undisguisedly  hurt  and  angry, 
though  Lesley  had  no  reason  to  believe  he 
had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  "  mistake  " 
and  the  anguish  it  had  entailed. 

"  When  a  yoimg  fellow  comes  about  one 
forever,  and  tells  one  all  his  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  plans,  one  would  think  he 
might  send  a  line  of  his  own  to  announce 
the  greatest  event  that  can  happen  in  his 
life,"  said  the  master  of  Edenhaugh. 

"  Eh,  noo,  Mr.  Baird,  an'  I  thought  it 
was  a  great  honour  that  Miss  Lucy  was  so 
carefu'  you  should  be  the  first  to  hear  it 
from  hersel',"  answered  Miss  Bell. 

"  Mr.  Eab  was  my  friend,  not  Miss  Lucy," 
persisted  Mr.  Baird.  But,  like  his  niece,  he 
too  sought  to  find  excuse  for  his  favourite. 
"  Did  she  say  her  brother  had  asked  her  to 
tell  us  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Na,"  said  Miss  Bell,  and  Miss  Helen 
shook  her  head. 

"  Maybe  she  forgot  that,"  pleaded  Lesley's 
gentle  voice. 

Mr.  Baird  looked  at  his  niece,  and  some- 
how his  regard  lingered  strangely  upon  her. 

"  I  cannot  call  it  a  good  marriage,"  he 
went  on.  "  If  our  laird's  son  had  married 
the  daughter  of  an  ordinary  respectable  Jew, 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  or  fruit-dealing 
commerce  usual  with  that  nation,  none  of 
you  would  have  called  it  a  '  good  '  marriage. 
Does  it  become  so  simply  because  of  the 
nundreds  of  thousands  Ben  Matthieu  has 
made  by  wide  ramifications  of  usury,  and  by 
transactions  too  gigantic  for  any  one  man  to 
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control  who  cares  to  exercise  his  conscience 
as  to  their  bearings  on  his  fellow  creatures?  " 

"No,"  persisted  Mr.  Baird;  "such 
marriages  are  fatal  to  all  the  true  claims  of 
high  birth  and  breeding.  Nobody  would 
wish  to  stifi'en  aristocracy  into  a  caste.  But 
if  it  claims  that  it  deserves  its  name,  '  the 
best,'  let  it  be  careful  to  recruit  its  ranks 
with  all  that  is  good— with  noble  physical 
development,  v/ith  grand  moral  qualities, 
high  character,  and  natural  gifts  of  mind. 
As  it  is,  it  is  too  evidently  content  to  descend 
if  only  the  bribe  is  high  enough  !  What 
would  soon  become  of  the  '  points  '  of  our 
best  collies  if  they  were  allowed  to  cross 
with  every  greedy  cur  that  has  usurped  a 
silken  cushion  ?  If  you  want  me  to  think 
Rab  Bethune  is  making  a  good  marriage, 
tell  me  something  more  of  Miss  Ben  Matthieu 
than  that  her  father  is  a  financier  and  a 
millionaire.  That  only  goes  against  her,  in 
my  opinion." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would 
despise  anybody  for  belonging  to  God's 
Ancient  People,  Mr.  Baird,"  observed  Miss 
Helen. 

"  I  dinna  like  the  Jews  mysel',"  conf^led 
Miss  Bell ;  "  an'  their  ain  prophets  didna 
seem  to  think  sae  muckle  o'  them." 

Mr.  Baird  replied  to  Miss  Helen's  remark  : 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  despise  anybody 
for  belongmg  to  any  of  God's  peoples,  in 
any  part  of  His  world  !  I  know  our  Master 
was  a  Jew  and  His  mother  was  a  Jewess. 
What  I  deprecate  in  any,  Jew  or  Gentile,  is 
the  Shy  lock  spirit  of  usury  and  '  bond,' 
and  still  more  the  Lorenzo  sentiment,  which, 
professing  to  contemn  this,  gladly  runs  off 
with  the  daughter — and — the  ducats  !" 

"An'  what  do  you  think  o'  a'  these 
wonderful  tidings,  Jean?"  asked  Miss  BeU, 
turning  to  old  Mrs.  Haldane.  "  A  bawbee 
for  your  thochts,  Jean." 

"  I  was  minding  that  there  had  been 
can'les  set  i'  the  window  o'  our  auld  hoose 
for  the  weddin's  o'  three  generations  o' 
Bethunes,"  answered  the  old  dame.  "  My 
man's  mither  tell't  me  o'  the  twa,  an'  I  set 
them  mysel'  for  baith  the  laird's  ain  bridals. 
But  there'll  be  nae  mair  can'le  noo :  he's 
brak  the  can'lestick  himsel',  ye  ken." 

Lesley  got  through  that  evening  somehow. 
We  all  do  what  must  be  done ;  and  the  strain 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  exhaust  all  our 
strength,  generally  serves  rather  to  discover 
new  powers  in  us. 

It  had  been  her  habit  to  remain  alone 
with  her  uncle  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
guests   retired.      She   did    not    evade    the 
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custom  to-night,  though  she  shrank  from 
the  confidential  moment.  Her  uncle  put 
his  arm  about  her  shoulder  and  drew  her  to 
his  side. 

"  Lassie,"  he  said,  "  we  can  let  every- 
thing go  except  our  faith  in  God ;  and 
surely  that  is  not  hard  to  keep  while  we  have 
each  other." 

As  Lesley  lay  that  night  on  her  little 
white  bed,  waiting  for  the  slumber  that 
would  not  come,  she  could  not  help  wondering 
how  life  was  to  go  on  for  years  and  years. 
But  years  come  to  us  in  days,  and  the  day's 
burden  is  always  bearable. 

And  she  remembered  good  Alison  Brown's 
dying  injimctions,  given  to  herself  in  that 
early  dusk  of  doubt  and  disappointment, 
which,  looked  back  upon  now,  seemed  to 
have  been  a  very  radiance  of  hope. 

Yes  ;  there  remained  to  her  to  strive  to  do 
right,  to  meet  each  little  duty  as  it  arose, 
and  then  not  to  ask  how  long  her  pain 
would  last,  nor  for  what  reason  it  had  fallen 
to  her  lot. 

"  Just  see  that  ye're  in  the  Lord's  ain 
way,  and  then  shut  your  eyes  and  gang  !  " 

Still,  she  felt  so  tired,  and  every  action, 
word,  and  thought  had  to  be  controlled 
with  such  constant  effort,  that  she  was 
almost  glad  when,  next  day,  Jamie  Logan 
did  not  turn  up  at  Edenhaugh  at  the  usual 
time.  She  inferred  that  he  had  not  come 
down  to  the  school,  but  had  probably  got 
leave  to  remain  at  home  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  spring  operations  on  his  father's 
farm. 

But  that  delusion  was  dissipated  in  the 
evening  by  one  of  the  maid-servants,  who 
chanced  to  say  that  while  out  in  the  after- 
noon she  had  met  Master  Jamie  with  his 
satchel  returning  in  the  direction  of  Gowan 
Brae,  and  that  he  wore  a  flushed  and  angry 
countenance,  and  gave  her  civil  greeting  but 
brief  and  surly  answer. 

The  same  maid  reported  that  the  news  of 
Mr.  Rab's  "  grand  wedding  "  was  already 
out  all  over  the  country-side. 

But  she  did  not  tell  her  young  mistress, 
nor  even  old  Mrs.  Haldane,  what  she 
whispered  to  her  fellow  servant— that  "  the 
folks  were  saying  that  those  who  tried 
to  sit  on  twa  stools  aft  cam'  to  the  ground 
a'  thegither,  and  while  Miss  Lesley  had  been 
fuling  wi'  Mr.  Rab,  Logan  o'  Gowanbrae 
had  given  her  the  go-by  :  he  had  just  got 
handfisted  wi'  the  dochter  of  a  big  hotel 
keeper  in  Edinburgh,  and  wad  likely  be 
marriet  a'most  as  sune's  the  young 
laird." 


CHAPTER  XXV.— LEWIS  AND  MARY. 

While  Lesley  Baird  had  been  consuming 
her  own  heart  in  the  solitude  of  Edenhaugh, 
over  Mary  Olrig  in  the  crowd  of  London 
during  these  later  months  there  had  settled 
a  great  calm. 

The  work  which  Lewis  Crawford  had 
procured  for  her  had  never  failed  her. 
Where  she  needed  instruction,  he  found  her 
an  apt  pupil.  She  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
her  employers,  as  those  always  do  who  can 
bring  brains  and  interest  to  what  is  often 
called  "  mere  mechanical  work." 

Advised  by  Miss  Kerr,  Mary  put  advertise- 
ments into  one  or  two  well-selected  news- 
papers, and  so  secured  for  herself  other  work 
similar  in  kind,  and  which,  though  much 
less  profitable,  was  also  less  pressing  and 
could  be  done  at  her  leisure.  And  solitary  as 
all  this  occupation  was,  it  was  but  as  a  cell 
with  doors  opening  into  many  quaint  by-paths 
of  the  outer  world.  The  people  with  whom 
it  brought  her  in  contact  were  not  often 
quite  common  people.  Even  most  of  the  old 
law-stationers  had  a  fine  flavour  or  tone 
about  them  such  as  gathers  on  wine,  stained 
glass,  and  human  character,  if  left  undis- 
turbed in  still  and  shady  places.  As  for  her 
other  employers,  they  numbered  people  with 
hobbies  and  crazes, — one,  a  dear  old  lady, 
sweet  and  gracious  as  spring  lilac,  who  had 
strong  convictions  that  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
been  peopled  by  the  lost  Ten  Tribes ;  another, 
of  high  rank,  who  accepted  Mary's  help  in 
arranging  valuable  papers,  to  which  her  own 
position  gave  her  access,  and  in  whose 
mansion  Mary  went  happily  up  and  down — 
now  taking  tea  with  the  marchioness  in  her 
boudoir,  and  then  with  the  housekeeper  and 
the  ladies'  maids  in  their  little  room  down- 
stairs. Mary  was,  like  her  grandmother,  old 
Mrs.  Haldane,  as  little  troubled  by  such 
transitions  "as  a  collie  dog."  But  her 
practical  experience  of  them  convinced  her 
for  ever  of  the  ease  with  which  many  of 
those  theories  which  people  pronounce  "  too 
fine  for  real  life  "  could  be  worked,  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  people.  "The  right 
people  "  became,  indeed,  Mary's  general 
desideratum ;  and  she  and  Clementina  Kerr 
joined  heartily  in  the  creed  that  the  only 
work  and  reform  worth  mentioning  was 
first  to  find  the  "  right  people,"  and  then  to 
set  them  making  others  like  themselves. 

In  those  days,  Mary's  mind  was  brought 
in  contact  with  one  or  two  other  minds, 
which  afterwards  had  great  power  in  moulding 
the   world.      She    deciphered    the   crabbed 
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caligraphy  of  the  first  writings  of  a  youn,;.; 
barrister,  who,  in  due  time,  became  one  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Empire,  and  a  leader  in 
philosophy  and  poetic  form.  In  years  to 
come,  countesses  might  contend  for  a  few- 
minutes'  conventional  chat  with  the  great 
man  amid  the  confusions  of  crowded 
conversaziones.  But  Mary  had  had  her 
quiet  interviews  with  him  before  he  was 
jaded  by  contact  w"ith  official  antagonism. 
His  work  was  an  interest  between  them,  and 
he  soon  saw  that  one  mind  at  least  had 
entered  into  sympathy  with  it  before  it  was 
own  in  printer's  ink.  And  when,  amid  fame 
and  fortune,  all  sorts  of  accusations  and 
insinuations  were  hurled  against  him,  Mary 
remembered  and  knew  how  courteous  he 
had  been  to  the  nameless  girl  who  worked 
for  him,  how  considerate  in  his  requirements, 
how  prompt  in  those  payments  which  were 
ever  sweetened  by  thanks  for  mterest  and 
co-operation  which  "were  not  in  the  bond." 

Then,  henceforth,  Mary  always  had 
Clementina  Kerr.  Not  that  they  spent  very 
much  time  together  ;  but  Mary  proved  the 
truth  of  something  Lewis  Crawford  remarked 
to  her,  that  after  one  once  knew  Miss  Kerr 
one  never  felt  lonely,  for  she  always  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  !  Yet,  certainly,  it  made  a 
great  difference  to  know,  when  one's  hand 
could  scribble  no  more,  and  one's  recollections 
began  to  grow  a  little  too  pathetic,  that 
there  was  a  bright  room  downstairs  where 
one  would  be  made  gladly  welcome,  and 
somebody  sitting  there  who  would  give  one 
something  to  tliink  about  within  the  first 
five  minutes. 

Further,  Mary  Olrig  was  no  longer  weary 
with  a  vague  unrest,  haunted  by  a  lost  face. 

She  and  Lewis  Crawford  were  fi'iends — 
friends  by  a  common  knowledge  of  the  very 
foundations  of  each  other's  lives ;  friends 
by  mutual  succour.  Nobody  can  tell  what  a 
wholesome  comfort  it  was  to  Mary  to  en- 
counter one  whom  she  had  welcomed  to  the 
vanished  home  on  the  Edenlaw.  Our  past 
remains  in  the  present  while  we  find  it  in 
another's  memory. 

Yet  Mary  had  not  lost  her  old  aims 
because  they  no  longer  tormented  her  ;  but 
she  had  a  strange  feeling  that  she  had  lost 
her  old  standpoint,  and  that  the  loss  was  all 
gain.  Her  thoughts  no  longer  came  to  her 
as  her  own,  as  the  fancies  and  sentiments 
of  girlhood  and  youth.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  voices  of  others  began  to  speak  through 
her, — voices  of  the  sad,  or  the  sinful,  the 
aged  or  the  weary — voices  of  stunted  lives 
like  Kebekah  Putnam's,  or  of  stultified  souls 


lilce  Kate  Joyce's.  It  seemed  now  to  be  givuu 
her  to  say  what  these  would  say,  and  to  tell 
how  the  world  looked  to  them,  and  that  her 
own  part  was  only  so  to  present  these  sayings 
and  outlooks  that  they  should  rouse  in 
others  the  same  sympathy  or  pity  or  in- 
dignation which  they  had  awakened  in 
herself.  Mary  often  felt  as  if  she  should 
hate  herself  for  having  escaped  into  such 
peace  and  freedom,  while  others  remained 
in  confusion  and  bondage,  but  for  some  hope 
that  she  might  be  a  voice  to  plead  that  wiser 
thoughts  should  search  out  wiser  ways  of 
life,  since  human  souls  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  nor  by  mere  wages,  weekly  or  other- 
wise, such  souls  not  being  begotten  by  their 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  "  self-maintenance  "  of  the  body.  Mary 
found  that  her  former  ambition  for  literary 
success  was  transformed  into  this  hope  of 
"  opening  her  mouth  for  the  dumb,  in  the 
cause  of  all  such  as  are  left  desolate." 

She  soon  began  to  feel  that  it  was  this 
hope  alone  which  made  her  present  life 
satisfactory,  as  leading  towards  it.  It  suited 
her  ;  and  if  it  helped  her  to  render  her  fellow 
creatures  any  true  service,  then  all  was  well 
and  good.  Otherwise  she  felt,  as  she  copied 
long  bills  of  costs  or  big  briefs  on  wearisome 
legal  technicalities,  that  she  was  not 
producing  anything  for  Avhich  the  world  was 
really  the  richer,  and  for  which  "the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  And  she 
was  acute  enough  soon  to  detect  that  it  was 
this  fact  which  underlay  the  uncertainties 
even  then  impending  over  work  of  this 
class.  The  old  law  stationers  often  shook 
their  heads  and  told  her  "  times  were  always 
growing  worse."  Old  trade  customs,  which 
had  brought  great  profit  to  middlemen,  were 
falling  into  desuetude;  ancient  circumlocu- 
tions, useful  only  to  make  work  which  would 
earn  wages,  were  being  gradually  dispensed 
with.  The  law  printer,  too,  was  supplant- 
ing the  law  scribe. 

"  And  as  soon  as  the  law  printer  has  got 
the  whole  field  to  himself,  I  expect  common- 
sense  wall  bring  in  sound  laws  to  supplant 
him  in  his  turn,"  said  Lewis  Crawford ; 
"  and  transactions  which  now  entail  endless 
parchments  and  vain  repetitions  will  be 
carried  through  as  easily  as  the  purchase 
of  a  book  or  a  loaf." 

Mary  Olrig  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
Lewis  Crawford  had  ever  opened  out  his 
mind,  which  ke  had  hitherto  used  only  as  a 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  experiences  and 
reflections.  Clementina  Kerr  had  seen  into 
his  heart.     But  he  had  inherited  from  his 
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mother,  and  under  her  influence  had  retained, 
the  humble  and  reverent  nature  common 
to  simple  races,  and  their  habit  of  silence 
and  attention  in  the  presence  of  seniors  and 
superiors.  And  the  very  few  people  whom 
he  had  hitherto  come  across  Avho  were  at 
all  Hkely  to  appreciate  his  cogitations  and 
convictions  had  always  come  in  the  guise  of 
seniors  and  superiors,  to  whom  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  an  impertinence  to  unfold 
them.  There  had  been  his  first  patron,  the 
old  schoolmaster  ;  then  the  spectacled  and 
learned  (though  needy)  "doctors"  and  pro- 
fessors who  had  taught  the  evening  classes 
of  an  "  Listitute,"  which  he  had  found  time 
and  means  to  attend ;  then  the  old  Italian 
physician  ;  and  lastly,  Clementina  herself. 

With  Mary  Olrig  all  was  different.  She 
was  of  his  own  age,  and  circumstances  had 
so  fallen  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  her 
hints  and  instructions,  out  of  which  the 
expression  of  opinions  and  ideas  grew 
naturally  enough.  Over  her,  for  him, 
there  would  ever  rest  that  magic  halo  with 
which  we  always  invest  those  to  whom  we 
first  give  out  ourselves.  It  is  as  though 
they  opened  for  us  a  new  sense. 

Mary  Olrig  pondered  over  Lewis  Craw- 
ford's remark. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  unwhole- 
some and  unsatisfactory  in  depending  for 
one's  living  on  anything  that  is  not  in  its 
very  nature  useful,  and  therefore  necessary," 
she  said.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of 
our  life  should  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  not 
a  mere  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  but 
our  own  sustenance.  Don't  you  think  the 
most  satisfactory  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood 
are  rather  by  doing  things  which  we  should 
do  in  any  case,  out  of  love,  or  charity  ? — " 

"For  instance?"  asked  Lewis  as  she 
paused. 

"  In  the  case  of  women,  preparing  food, 
or  making  clothes,"  she  answered. 

"  You  would  not  like  to  be  a  dressmaker?  " 
said  Lewis,  with  a  smile.  He  had  lived 
close  to  the  simplest  realities  of  life,  and 
Mary  was  a  poet.  This  enabled  them  to  be 
quite  direct  in  their  communications.  It  is 
the  artificial  and  the  vulgar  who  must  deal 
in  euphemism. 

Mary  looked  up  at  him  with  humorous  eyes. 

"No,"  she  said.  "  I  should  like  to  make 
clothes,  for  comfort,  warmth  and  beauty.  I 
should  not  like  to  make  dresses  at  the 
dictation  of  folly,  vanity,  and  fashion.  So 
I  should  like  to  prepare  food  for  wholesome 
appetites,  not  entrees  and  dainties  to  tempt 
jaded  gluttony." 


"  But  the  sewing  woman  who  makes  neat 
linen  and  snug  woollens  can  earn  but  a  few 
shillings  a  week,"  said  Lewis.  "  It  is  the 
Court  milliner  who  makes  her  thousands. 
Something  has  gone  wrong  somewhere.  It 
is  not  the  worthiest  work  which  earns  most 
money,  but  rather  those  employments  which 
involve  some  sort  of  personal  degradation, 
because  they  serve,  not  necessities,  but  fancies 
or  vices.  The  jockey  can  earn  more  than 
the  mason ;  the  comic  singer  leaves  the  school- 
master far  behind.  The  poor  seem  to  me  to 
be  almost  as  much  the  slaves  of  the  rich  as 
they  were  when  they  were  called  slaves. 
If  they  are  to  eat  bread,  they  must  do  what 
the  rich  bid.  I  have  puzzled  over  it  for  a 
long  while.  So  does  everybody  who  once 
begins  to  think  about  it.  Your  poet  Burns 
was  struck  by  the  painful  spectacle  of  one 
mortal  standing  before  another  and  begging 
for  '  leave  to  toil.'  I  can  see  the  pain  and 
the  perplexity  ;  but  I  can't  see  any  Avay  out 
of  it.  Our  old  friend  the  Italian  doctor 
fancies  that  it  is  all  in  bad  government,  and 
that  he  and  his  party  could  set  up  govern- 
ments that  would  put  all  these  things 
straight.  But  I  fancy  it  goes  deeper  than 
governments." 

"  If  we  could  only  do  without  money!  " 
said  Mary,  reflectively. 

Lewis  whistled. 

"  Well,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  do  with 
as  little  money  as  possible,"  she  persisted. 
"  Every  want  we  can  abolish  must  be  a 
link  struck  off  our  fetters.  At  any  rate, 
that's  the  point  at  which  we  can  begin 
without  any  delay.  The  less  I  want,  the 
less  afraid  I  shall  be  lest  my  work  should 
fail,  and  the  more  ready  to  begin  any  better 
work,  though  it  may  not  be  paid  so  well. 
It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  be  you — 
earning  money  by  doing  an  undeniably 
good  work." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
about  that,"  returned  Lewis. 

' '  What !  when  you  are  righting  wrongs, 
and  getting  people  their  just  dues  ?  "  cried 
Mary. 

Lewis  shook  his  head,  slowly  and  thought- 
fully. 

"  The  more  I  see  of  these  poor  people 
whose  cause  Mr.  Hedges  has  taken  up," 
he  said,  "  the  more  I  doubt  whether  their] 
good  fortune  will  be  a  real  blessing  to  them. 
When  we  began  our  enquiry,  they  were  all 
living  happily  together  and  doing  honest 
work.  Already  most  of  them  are  idle. 
One  has  talcen  to  drinking.  One  of  the 
girls  has  broken  off  from  her  old  sweetheart, 
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a  ploughman,  and  is  engaged  to  an  idle 
vagabond  -whom  she  thinks  a  gentleman. 
Two  of  the  families  have  ceased  to  be  on 
speaking  terms,  each  believing  its  own 
ri":htful  share  of  this  wealth  should  be 
larger  than  the  other's.  All  this  moral 
destruction  and  disunion  is  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  one  or  two  large  houses  and  some 
fine  clothes.  Out  of  it  I  have  gained  my 
increased  salary  and  securer  position.  And 
the  thought  destroys  some  of  my  pleasure." 

"  Yet  justice  is  justice,"  pleaded  Mary, 
"  and  these  people  had  a  right  to  their  own." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  for  anybody  to  give 
up  something  good  for  something  not  so 
good,  simply  because  they  have  a  '  right ' 
to  it  ?  "  asked  Lewis.  "  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  the  root  of  all  the  perplexity 
we  have  been  discussing  does  not  lie  in  our 
regard  of  money,  of  good,  of  gold."  He 
paused, — and  went  on  in  a  low,  deep  voice  : 
"  I  shall  have  a  fair  income  henceforth,  and 
very  soon  I  shall  have  no  mother.  Shall  I 
be  richer  or  poorer  than  in  the  old  days  ? 
And  Avhat  if  it  was  my  increased  income 
which  had  cost  me  my  mother  ?  It  is  so 
in  many  cases.  It  is  so  in  the  case  I  have 
been  speaking  about.  Labour,  love,  and 
peace  are  bartered  for  a  few  thousands." 

"  Somehow,  all  that  is  best  in  my  own 
life  has  come  to  me  through  poverty  and 
pain,"  he  went  on.  "  So  I  can  scarcely 
help  glorifying  them.  I  know  I  have  had 
no  '  rights '  to  give  up,  except  so  far  as 
there  may  be  giving  up  in  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  God's  will  in  deprivation.  And 
I  have  not  cheerfully  submitted.  I  have 
bitterly  rebelled.  But  of  late,  I  begin  to 
wonder  whether,  from  the  highest  point  of 
\'iew,  a  struggle  such  as  mine  has  been 
does  not  give  one  a  better  chance  of  the 
best  things,  than  is  enjoyed  by  such  as 
my — ,"  he  checked  himself — "as  Eab 
Bethune." 

His  eyes  and  Mary's  met  as  he  uttered 
that  name,  softly.  It  was  the  first  time  it 
had  come  into  their  conversation  in  London. 

"Have  you  heard  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  Miss  BenMatthieu  ?  "  whispered  Mary. 

"  I  have,"  he  answered.  "  I  saAv  it  in  a 
newspaper." 

"  I  knew  it  from  my  grandmother,"  said 
Mary.  "  I  did  not  tell  you,  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  speak  about  the  family  after  the 
cruel  way  you  were  treated." 

"  They  did  me  no  harm,"  he  replied. 
"If  they  had  fulfilled  my  hopes,  I  should 
never  have  known  Miss  Kerr  or  you." 

"  It  was  my  poor  mother  I  was  sorry  for," 


he  went  on.  in  a  very  quiet  tone.  "  She 
had  trusted  my  father.  She  believes  in 
him  still.  And  if  his  own  people  had 
shown  a  little  pity  for  her,  it  would  have 
soothed  and  comforted  her  after  all  her 
wrongs  and  trials.  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  were  so  angry  and  so  fierce.  It 
was  not  as  if  I  had  made  any  claim  on 
them.  From  the  first,  I  had  feared  the 
truth.  So  I  could  only  say  that  my  mother 
had  always  believed  herself  my  father's 
wife,  and  ask  for  a  little  help  that  she 
might  end  her  life  in  peace.  If  they  had 
thought  very  highly  of  my  father,  I  could 
understand  their  resenting  such  an  aspersion 
on  his  character,  because,  you  see,  it  meant 
deception  and  desertion.  But  they  called 
him  villain,  fool,  and  every  opprobrious 
epithet.  They  said  they  knew  nothing  of 
him,  and  wanted  to  know  nothing.  Thev 
would  not  even  assure  me  that  he  was 
dead!" 

Mary  looked  up  quickly.  In  the  cottage 
on  the  Edenlaw  Lewis  had  not  chanced  to 
mention  this  detail  of  his  interview  with  the 
Bethunes.  "  Certainly  he  must  be  dead," 
she  said  ;  "  for  the  laird  had  no  younger 
brother.  If  he  was  living,  the  estate  would 
belong  to  him." 

This  aspect  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to 
strike  the  young  man  with  any  particular 
force.  "  I  went  to  the  graveyard,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  memorial  of  him. 
When  I  failed,  I  could  scarcely  help  hoping 
he  might  still  live  ;  for  if  so,  he  might  yet  be 
sorry  for  my  mother." 

"Does  she  speak  of  him  still?"  asked 
Mary,  very  gently. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  Lately,  since  she 
has  failed  so  much,  she  mistakes  me  for 
him,  and  tells  me  she  has  never  mistrusted 
me ;  she  was  always  sure  I  would  come 
back." 

"  When  she  went  through  what  she 
thought  was  the  ceremony  of  marriage," 
asked  Mary,  "was  it  the  name  of  Craw'ford 
or  Bethune  which  was  used  ?" 

Lewis  shook  his  head.  "  She  does  not 
know,"  he  said.  "  At  that  time  she  spoke 
very  little  English.  She  thought  the  man 
whom  she  calls  '  the  minister '  belonged 
to  one  of  the  English  ships.  But  she  is  sure 
my  father  was  never  generally  known  on  the 
island  by  any  other  name  than  Crawford." 

"  How,  then,  did  you  come  to  connect 
him  with  the  Bethunes  at  all?"  asked 
Mary. 

"It  is  very  singular,  and  yet  simple 
enough,"    Lewis    explained.      "  When    he 
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parted  from  her,  leaving  her  in  Austraha, 
he  left  an  address  with  her  which  he  said 
would  find  him.  It  was  '  Lewis  Crawford 
Bethune,  of  Bethune  ToAvers,'  care  of  some 
firm  of  solicitors  in  the  City  of  London. 
Actually,  she  never  thought  this  was  his  own 
name,  but  only  that  of  some  relative  who 
would  always  know  his  whereabouts.  There- 
fore before  she  left  Australia  to  follow  him 
(I  was  not  born  then)  she  caused  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  him  as  '  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford, 
care  of  Lewis  Crawford  Bethune.'  When 
she  arrived  in  London  and  went  to  the 
lawyer's  office,  it  was  '  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford ' 
she  asked  for,  and  though  they  put  a  great 
many  questions  to  her,  and  bade  her  call 
again,  yet,  in  the  end,  they  knew  no  such 
person.  As  I  grew  up  she  used  to  tell  me 
about  these  things,  but  I  think  she  forgot 
the  name  of  '  Bethune.'  Remember  how 
very  foreign  and  untaught  she  was  !  I  never 
knew  this  name  till  after  her  illness  began, 
when,  in  desperation,  turning  over  all  our 
little  properties  in  search  of  some  clue  to 
guide  us  to  help,  I  came  across  the  identical 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  my  father  had 
written  the  London  address.  I  hurried  off 
to  the  city  lawyers',  only  to  find  that  their 
offices  had  vanished  before  a  new  railway 
station,  and  their  very  firm  had  actually 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  '  Law  Directory.'  My 
only  chance  remained  in  tracing  out 
'  Bethune  Towers,'  which  I  did  without 
difficulty,  and  I  must  own  I  started  off  in  a 
wild  hope  that  there  I  might  find  my  father 
himself.  Instead,  I  found  only  kinsmen, 
who  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  him  or  his 
doingg.  I  myself  had  realised  what  decep- 
tion had  probably  been  practised  upon  my 
poor  mother.  But,  oh  !  it  was  hard  to  hear 
that  hard  old  man  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  any  deception  had  been  necessary  with 
'  a  mere  savage.'  " 

"  Do  not  think  about  it,"  said  Mary, 
proudly,  as  one  might  shake  off  any  chance 
defilement.  "And  I  used  to  think  Rab 
Bethune  looked  so  bright  and  kind.  I  know 
the  Bairds  liked  him  too, — and  they  knew 
him  very  well." 

"  I  felt  I  could  have  liked  the  young  man 
myself,"  admitted  Lewis,  cordially.  "  He 
did  not  say  one  harsh  word  of  his  own 
accord  ;  he  only  said,  '  As  my  father  says.'" 

"  Nobody  could  see  you  two  and  doubt  a 
blood  relationship  between  you,"  said  Mary. 
And  then  she  told  him  how  the  glen  had 
been  mystified  and  horrified  by  the  story  of 
Rab's  "double." 

"Well,"  decided  Lewis,  "if  they  had  given 


me  a  night's  shelter,  I  should  not  have  known 
you.  If  they  had  given  me  a  little  money, 
I  should  not  have  met  Miss  Kerr.  Do  you 
Avonder  that  I  glorify  poA'erty  and  pain  for 
myself?  We  must  all  speak  of  things  as  Ave 
find  them  !  Only  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  poor 
mother.  What  can  set  things  right  for 
her?" 

"Only  God  Himself!  "  said  Mary  ;  "  and 
Ave  can't  guess  yet  all  Avhich  that  means  of 
c:ood !  " 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— MOETIA,  THE  MOTHER  OF 
LEWIS. 

The  silent,  patient  life  of  Lewis  Crawford's 
mother  was  rapidly  draAving  to  an  end. 

During  those  days  Miss  Kerr  almost  liA'ed 
in  Soho  Court.  This  dying  Avoman,  AAdiose 
nature  had  been  expressed  in  no  mere 
Avords,  but  wholly  in  how  she  had  borne  and 
Avhat  she  had  done,  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
inspiring  influence  on  strenuous,  militant 
Clementina.  Here  was  one  who  had 
accepted  Avrong  as  if  it  was  but  her  right, 
and  Avho  had  lived  the  life  of  a  saint  under 
the  stigma  of  a  sinner's  shame,  who  had 
lived  in  the  strength  of  the  love  which  had 
brought  her  over  the  seas  in  search  of  him  she 
called  her  husband,  who  had  trusted  in  God 
as  she  earned  her  poor  bread  day  by  day, 
and  who  had  never  glorified  herself  as  a 
martyr  or  a  heroine,  but  had  ever  humbly 
sat  in  the  lowest  place. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  life  fulfilling  the 
Christian  laAV,"  mused  Clementina.  "  Do 
you  know,  Mary,  sometimes  lately  I  haA'e 
been  pondering  oA'er  the  parable  of  the  king 
Avho  gave  a  great  supper,  and  Avhose  iuAdted 
guests  would  not  come.  I  have  been 
Avondering  Avhether  those  in  the  highways 
and  hedges  whom  lie  finally  '  compelled  '  to 
come  in  may  not  typify  those  whom 
hereditary  influence,  and  circumstance,  and 
necessity  have  wrought  to  that  sef-denial 
and  self-abnegation  Avhich  so  few  of  us  can 
make  our  OAA'n  by  choice.  And  as  even ' 
among  those  was  found  one  without  a 
wedding-garment,  so  even  among  these 
there  may  be  some  who  fail  to  accept  the 
blessed  compelling  Avi til  the  hands  of  humility 
and  submission." 

And  Clementina  Kerr  sighed. 

It  pained  Clementina  that  there  seemed  so 
little  in  her  power  to  do  for  Mrs.  CraAA'ford. 
She  Avould  have  liked  to  take  her  into  the 
country,  Avhere  the  dying  eyes  might  rest  on 
green  fields  and  blue  distances,  and  AA'here 
the  SAveet  sounds  of  Nature  might  soothe  the 
clouded    brain.      But    the   iiiA^alid   showed 
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something  like  terror  at  the  thought  oi 
being  stirred  from  her  shadowy  chambers. 
And  her  old  friend,  the  Italian  doctor,  up- 
held her  in  the  feeling. 

"  You  would  like  to  go  into  your  country 
places,  signora,"  he  said,  "  and  they  would 
do  you  good,  because  they  would  bring  back 
your  childhood  to  you,  and  thoughts  of  happy 
days.  For  you,  troops  of  angels  would  be 
going  up  and  dovm  the  mountains,  but  not 
for  her.  They  would  only  make  her  sick 
with  longing  for  the  islands  with  the  palm- 
trees  to  which  you  cannot  take  her.  I 
know,  signora,"  he  added,  with  a  Avistful 
dignity,  "for  I  too  am  an  exile!  Let  her 
stay  where  she  has  worked  and  loved. 
These  make  any  place  into  home." 

Clementina  yielded.  She  soon  found  that 
the  sick  woman  had  pleasure  in  what  she 
would  have  thought  disturbing.  Mrs. 
CraAvford  had  never  drawn  near  to  any  of 
her  neighbours,  except  her  house-fellow, 
the  old  Italian.  Yet  she  had  contrived  to 
live  in  their  lives.  In  the  early  morning  she 
liked  to  hear  the  slamming  door  which 
announced  that  such  a  one  had  started  to 
work.  The  warning  bark  of  the  butcher's 
dog  when,  through  the  night,  any  step 
lingered  suspiciously,  was  to  her  as  the  voice 
of  a  friendly  guardian.  The  song  of  the 
sempstress's  caged  linnet  hanging  opposite 
her  window  was  more  to  her  than  the  warble 
of  a  myriad  unknown  songsters  could  have 
been. 

Her  thoughts  were  always  of  the  love  in 
the  life  surrounding  her.  When  she  heard 
the  men  going  out  very  early  :  "  They  must  be 
in  full  work :  how  pleased  they  would  be  for 
the  w'ives'  and  the  little  ones  !  "  When  the 
poor  drinking  shoemaker  opposite  came 
home  sober  on  Saturday  evening — "  What 
a  happy  hour  his  Vfiie  will  have  1  "  Did  the 
postman  leave  a  letter  for  the  sewing  girl 
across  the  w^ay — "  That  will  be  good  news 
from  abroad  ;  she  has  dear  brothers  in 
Australia."  Even  when  the  dog  barked — 
"  Thereheis,  faithful  to  his  master's  charge  " ; 
while,  as  for  the  linnet,  it  was  always 
•'  singing  to  cheer  up  its  dear  little  mistress." 

She  did  not  like  anything  to  be  removed 
that  something  better  might  be  substituted 
for  it.  "  Let  it  last  while  it  can,"  she  said. 
"  Somebody  liked  to  make  it  to  get  bread 
for  his  little  ones :  it  seems  a  shame  to 
spurn  what  his  love  made." 

"  A  sweet  fancy, — the  growth  of  a  gentle 
mind,"  observed  Clementina  aside. 

The  old  Italian  bent  upon  her  the  eagle 
eyes  under  the  beetling  white  brows. 


"Is  it  only  a  fancy  ?  he  asked.  "  I 
thought  the  signora  believed  in  God,  and 
that  God  made  all  things ;  that  God  is  love, 
and  tliat  God  is  our  Father.  Therefore, 
surely  we  too  must  be  love  at  the  bottom  of 
us,  however  badly  we  may  be  sometimes 
spoiled.  It  is  not  I  who  say  this :  it  is  the 
signora  herself." 

Clementina  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  out  on 
the  crowds  of  shabby  people  going  so  cheer- 
fully to  and  fro  in  the  narrow  places.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  for  a  moment  a  radiance 
illuminated  the  sordid  scene,  a  radiance  which 
the  Father  Himself  may  see  there  always.  For 
were  not  all  these  feet  going  on  the  errands 
of  love  ?  And  were  not  the  homely  wares,  the 
cheap  crocks,  the  nice  brown  loaves,  the 
rough  clothing,  and  the  simple  groceries,  all 
made  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  love,  house- 
hold love,  family  love,  nei.libourly  love? 
The  people  might  not  know  it  if  one  asked 
them  ;  they  might  answer  that  they  worked 
for  money.  But  what  do  they  want  money 
for  ?  To  buy  the  household  food,  to  keep 
up  the  household  fire,  and  to  discharge  all 
the  obligations  which  bind  families  into 
communities.  And  even  those — few  indeed 
— who  toil  but  for  the  necessaries  of  their 
ow"n  existence,  which  gives  joy  to  nobody, 
do  not  they  work  too  to  spare  the 
community  from  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance ?  On  what  a  solid  mass  of  love  the 
world  rests  !  By  what  a  force  of  love  it 
moves !  Never  mind  that  at  the  moment 
the  sounds  of  a  matrimonial  squabble  came 
up  on  the  air,  or  that  a  toil-worn  mother 
gave  her  peevish  child  a  sharp  slap  and  left 
it  crying.  These  were  but  accidents,  raised 
by  passing  circumstances,  like  the  breezes 
that  ruffle  the  ears  of  the  rooted  corn,  or 
the  winds  that  raise  the  waves  on  the 
breast  of  the  ocean's  depth  of  calm.  Y'^es, 
Clementina  Kerr  felt  that  God  and  Nature 
are  too  strong  for  the  eAdl  in  us,  and  can 
secure  the  balance  even  in  those  lives  which 
seem  most  vicious  and  worthless. 

How  had  the  dying  woman  reached  this 
greatest  of  those  secrets  Avhich  are  so  con- 
stantly hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  to 
be  revealed  unto  babes  ?  Surely  she  had 
learned  it  in  those  dreadful  days,  when  a 
stranger  in  the  bleak  foreign  land,  with  her 
inarticulate  babe  at  her  breast,  she  had  yet 
found  that  she  did  not  perish  when  all  the 
little  springs  were  cut  off :  she  had  proved 
that  they  are  but  fed  from  the  boundless 
ocean  which  can  never  fail. 

This  w'as  the  secret  which  had  lapped  her 
life  in  peace  and  joy,  though  outwardly  it 
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had  been  so  wronged  and  sad.  It  had  made 
all  things  lovely  to  her,  so  that  naught  had 
seemed  common  and  unclean.  And  now, 
those  who  wanted  to  bless  her  parting  soul 
could  find  nothing  meet  to  offer  it  save  the 
human  consolations  of  love  itself ! 

So  Clementina  Kerr  went  to  the  lawyer, 
Mr.  Hedges,  and  made  arrangements  with 
him  that  Lewis  need  leave  his  mother  no 
more  till  all  was  over. 

Her  own  strange  drawing  of  heart  towards 
Mrs.  Crawford  saved  Clementina  from 
surprise  when  she  found  that  other  hearts 
had  also  been  thus  drawTi, — even  the  hearts 
of  some  who  had  never  spoken  to  her,  but 
knew  her  only  by  sight.  When  it  was 
found  that  Miss  Kerr  and  Miss  Olrig  had 
taken  the  invalid  in  charge,  homely  women, 
with  the  house-key  on  finger  and  milk-jug  in 
hand,  used  to  "  venture  "  to  stop  them  in 
the  street  to  ask  "  how  the  poor  foreign  lady 
was,"  saying  "  she  always  looked  so 
pleasant,"  and  never  "  passed  without  a 
smile,  just  as  if  she  was  an  old  friend." 
"  She  always  nodded  up  to  my  window," 
said  the  little  sempstress  who  owned  the 
linnet.  "  An'  it  used  to  make  me  feel  as  if 
I'd  got  a  sister  across  the  way,  though  I 
reckon  she'd  been  quite  the  lady  in  her  own 
land."  The  baker's  child  brought  over  her 
kitten,  saying  she  thought  "  it  might  amuse 
the  lady,  who'd  always,  taken  notice  of  the 
cat  when  she  came  to  the  shop." 

Mrs.  Crawford  slept  during  the  greater 
part  of  two  or  three  days  before  she  died. 
A  strange  grejTiess,  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression, would  sweep  across  her  face  some- 
times, and  the  watchers  would  sit  breathless, 
thinking  she  was  passing  away.  Yet  again 
and  again  she  awoke  smiling  and  whispering, 
with  a  strange  triumphant  archness  : 

"  I  knew  I  should  see  Lewis  again.  I 
always  said  so  !  " 

**  He  has  never  been  away  ;  he  will  never 
leave  you,"  responded  Clementina.  But 
the  invalid  heard  her  with  a  puzzled  look. 
And  her  son  said  quietly  : 

"  She  is  not  thinking  of  me  just  now." 

Her  mind  had  turned  back  to  the  lover  of 
her  youth. 

There  were  no  parting  words.  There  had 
never  seemed,  with  her,  one  thought  of 
parting.  Only  Miss  Kerr  and  Lewis  were 
with  her  at  the  end.  It  came  at  last  in  a 
sleep  on  which  she  had  fallen,  with  her  son's 
hands  clasped  in  both  of  hers. 

Lewis  rose  with  one  low,  bitter  cry,  and 


vanished  into  the  inner  apartment.  At 
that  moment  the  door  bell  rang.  Clemen- 
tina did  not  heed  it.  But  the  Italian  doctor 
answered  its  summons,  and  Mary  Olrig 
softly  entered  the  room. 

"  So  it  is  over?"  she  whispered. 

"  Over, — "  echoed  the  old  physician. 
"  Gone  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
He  had  heard  those  words  in  Clementina's 
readings,  and  had  kept  repeating  them  ever 
since.  For  the  Avicked  had  troubled  his 
life  very  sorely,  and  he  was  an  old  man 
now,  and  tired  out  in  body  and  soul. 

•'  I  think  she  has  had  the  best  of  life, 
and  has  made  the  best  of  it."  cried 
Clementina.  "  She  has  loved  and  been 
loved — and  has  learned  her  lesson.  I  have 
had  the  best  of  life  too  ;  but  I  have  not 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  I  did  not  even  see 
the  lesson  till  now." 

The  fiery  little  woman  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  and  wept  aloud.  This  was  what  she 
thought  of  herself.  She  forgot,  in  the 
pang  of  humility,  that  God's  North  wind 
does  His  errands  of  mercy  as  well  as  His 
sunbeams,  for  whom  it  clears  the  way. 
Even  tempests  and  volcanoes  are  all  His 
ministers  that  do  His  bidding. 

The  mourners'  peaceful  grief  was  not 
broken  up  by  any  of  the  pomps  and  parade 
of  death.  The  old  Italian  undertook  some 
of  its  cares,  and  the  rest  devolved  on  Mary. 
They,  with  the  son  and  Clementina,  would 
be  the  only  mourners.  And  it  struck  Lewis, 
whose  heart  was  often  secretly  sore  with 
the  sense  of  his  mother's  unmerited  desertion 
and  humiliation,  that,  after  all,  the  funeral 
train  of  many  a  queen  does  not  number  two 
women  of  so  rare  a  quality  as  these  two 
friends  of  his. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Hedges,  the  solicitor, 
found  a  black-edged  letter  among  his 
business  correspondence.  It  was  the  in- 
timation of  Mrs.  Crawford's  death,  in  Mary 
Olrig's  handwriting: 

"  Departed  this  life,  yesterday  evening, 
Moetia,  mother  of  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford." 

"  So  the  poor  woman's  gone,  and  the 
young  fellow  will  be  free  to  come  back  in  a 
few  days,"  mused  the  lawyer.  "  She  had 
an  outlandish  name.  Of  course  she  was  a 
foreigner — one  sees  traces  of  that  in  her 
son.  '  Moetia.'  Why  !  That  is  it !  So  it 
is  !     Now  I  see  why  I  seemed  to  know  the 


name  of  '  Lewis  Crawford, 
small  world,  after  all." 


This  is  a  very 
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LED  BY  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

THROUGH  despair,  that  bitter  leaven,  I  had  lost  my  hopes  of  heaven, 
And  the  faith  I  once  had,  seven-fold,  was  dead  ; 
All  my  feelings  were  miholy  ;  I  was  humbled,  but  not  lowly, 

As  I  lay  a-dying  slowly  on  my  bed. 
With  my  wild  ambitions  thwarted,  and  my  darling  dreams  departed, 

I  rebelled,  still  stony-hearted,  at  the  rod  ; 
But  with  verses  that  she  read  me,  while  with  kisses  sweet  she  fed  me, 
A  dear  little  child  has  led  me  back  to  God. 


I  was  sire,  and  seeming  teacher,  to  this  artless  little  creature, 

Like  me,  both  in  form  and  feature,  was  my  child  ; 
Though  my  sins  were  red  as  scarlet,  and  I  was  a  worthless  varlet, 

On  me,  like  tlie  heavens  star-lit,  Eva  smiled. 
I  had  quaked  in  fear  of  dying,  dreading  outcast  to  be  lying, 

With  my  wickedness  so  crying,  'neath  the  sod ; 
But  her  simple  wiles  have  caught  me  :  with  the  lessons  she  has  taught  me, 

My  dear  Amy's  child  has  brought  me  back  to  God. 
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For  one  day,  as  she  was  reading,  with  her  voice  so  sweetly  pleading, 

On  my  bosom  torn  and  bleeding  sank  soft  balm  ; 
Sin's  accursed  chains  were  riven,  the  dark  spirit  was  out-driven. 

And  unto  my  soiil  Vv-as  given  Eden's  calm. 
Then  the  Sacrament  they  bore  me,  to  the  blest  Fold  to  restore  me, 

And  the  path  lay  plain  before  me  once  I  trod ; 
'Twas  my  child  brought  me  Christ's  chalice,  and  led  me,  desj)ite  hell's  malice, 

Through  the  portals  of  His  palace,  back  to  God. 

As  my  dying  eyes  grow  dimmer,  Canaan  brighter  seems  to  glimmer : 

I  can  see  white  lilies  shimmer  Jordan  o'er — 
Where  the  sorrowful  cease  sighing,  where  God  wipes  away  all  crying. 

Where  come  agony  and  dying  nevermore  : 
When  I  pass  the  sapphire-studded,  pearl-white  gates,  with  glory  flooded, 

Where  waves  starry,  almond-budded,  Aaron's  rod, — 
Then  a  child  with  bright  hair  streanjing,  dazzling  fair  beyond  all  dreaming, 

Shall  lead  me  up  to  the  gleaming  throne  of  God. 

GEORGE  HILL. 


GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  CENTURIES. 

By  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D. 

THE  SIXTH   CENTURY.— ^r.  BENEDICT,  the  Monk;    ST.  COLUMBAN,  the  Missionary; 

ST.  GREGORY,  the  Pope. 


WHILE  the  great  Barbarian  leaders 
swept  through  their  lives  in  the 
storm  of  battle, — while  Emperors  intrigued, 
and  tyrannised,  and  ruled  the  world  by 
diplomacy,  or  tried  to  civilise  it  by  improved 
legislation,— all  the  while  Christianity  was 
accomplishing  its  Avork  of  silent  beneficence. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  was  among  men, 
though  they  disregarded  it,  and  the  hand  of 
God  was  laid  amid  the  crashing  wheelwork 
of  human  destinies  to  control  and  to  direct. 
Three  men,  in  lives  of  prominent  holiness 
and  self-sacrifice,  amid  the  ship^NTeck  of 
dying  institutions,  helped  to  re-organise 
society  and  build  it  upon  sure  bases.  Over 
the  dust  and  the  darkness  of  centuries  they 
handed  to  future  generations  the  torch  of 
knowledge  and  of  life.  Those  three  men 
were  St.  Benedict  the  Monk,  St.  Columban 
the  Missionary,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Pope. 
St.  Benedict,  born  about  480,  died  in  543. 
St.  Columban,  born  about  556,  died  in  615. 
St.  Gregory,  born  in  540,    died  in  604. 

What  we  have  seen  of  the  Barbarian 
invasions  can  scarcely  give  us  any  conception 
of  the  horror  of  the  times.  The  human 
deluge  surged  in  seething  billows  over  the 
barriers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire, 
and   torrent   after   torrent   of    the    mighty 


waters  swept  down  upon  ill-fated  Italy.  It 
might  well  have  seemed  as  if  in  those  wild 
waves  all  religion  as  well  as  all  civilisation 
would  be  swept  away,  and  man  would  "  reel 
back  into  the  beast." 

Immense  peril  can  only  be  faced  by  heroic 
efforts  ;  and  the  myriads  to  whom  religion 
was  nothing  could  only  be  won  back  from 
savage  animalism  by  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  the  few  to  whom  religion  was 
all  in  all.  Religion  as  a  theory  would  have 
become  wholly  impotent  had  it  not  been 
maintained  by  the  vast  self-sacrifice  of  those 
to  whom  religion  was  a  life.  Happily,  there 
were  some  who  were  so  intensely  in  earnest 
that  they  magnetised  the  imagination  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  stood  out  like 
beacon-lights  amid  a  wild  and  stormy  sea. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  Benedict 
of  Nursia,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  fruitful,  and  enduring  of  monastic 
orders.  What  the  hermits  and  the  legendary 
Antony  had  done  for  the  fourth  century, 
Benedict  and  his  religious  brotherhoods  did 
for  the  sixth.  Human  efforts  at  the  best 
are  toilsome  and  imperfect,  and  all  human 
institutions  contain  mingled  elements  of  good 
and  evil,  of  truth  and  error.  Men  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  either  hermits  or  monks. 
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Both  ideals  of  life  are  erroneous  in  many 
particulars.  Yet  they  had  their  day  and 
their  use,  and  are  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  "  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

They  suited  the  needs  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  sprang  up,  and  achieved  ends 
which  perhaps  could  not  have  been  effected 
by  ordinary  measures.  The  Hermits  brought 
home  to  the  convictions  of  men  the  awful 
immeasurable  value  of  the  individual  soul ; 
the  Monks  gave  a  specimen  of  societies 
bound  together  by  nobler  bonds  than  those 
of  selfishness  and  greed.  The  Church  could 
hardly  have  fulfilled  her  mission  of  re- 
constructing a  new  and  more  blessed  society 
out  of  the  rotting  elements  of  paganism  and 
social  disruption  if  the  Monks  had  not  acted 
as  a  providential  counterpoise  to  the  reckless 
impulses  of  the  Barbarians. 

I3enedict  was  the  son  of  well-born  parents, 
who  gave  him  a  religious  training  in  child- 
hood, and  while  he  was  yet  young  took  him 
from  Nursia  to  Rome  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. The  pure  and  delicate  mind  of  the 
noble  boy  revolted  from  the  wickedness  and 
sensuality  which  he  witnessed  on  every  side. 
Life  seemed  to  him  intolerable  if  it  were  to  be 
passed  in  the  midst  of  temptations  of  which 
he  felt  the  natural  violence,  but  which  were 
terribly  reinforced  by  the  millionfold  reverbe- 
rations of  the  universal  godlessness.  His 
father  and  mother  had  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  but  they  could  not  shelter  him  from 
the  daily  incidence  of  moral  trial ;  and  the 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
come  to  the  capital  was  so  mingled  with 
unhallowed  associations  that  he  preferred  to 
be  "  holily  ignorant  and  wisely  unlearned." 
He  fled  from  home,  and  took  refuge  at 
Effide,  a  hamlet  near  Subiaco,  where  the 
people  allowed  the  gentle  and  modest  boy  of 
fifteen  to  live  in  a  cell  near  the  church. 
His  nurse,  Cyrilla — so  young  was  he — had 
accompanied  his  flight,  and  his  first  miracle 
— for  his  life  is  mixed  up  with  legends — 
was  the  mending  of  an  earthenware  sieve 
which,  to  her  great  distress,  she  had  broken. 
The  fame  of  supernatural  powers  disturbed 
the  boy's  solitude,  and  he  fled  once  more  to 
a  chill  and  lonely  cavern,  high  up  on  a  cliff 
above  the  roaring  Anio,  to  which  food  was 
daily  but  secretly  let  down  to  him  with  a 
rope  by  the  monk  Romanus.  Here  a  priest 
discovered  him  through  a  di\dne  intimation, 
and,  taking  food  to  him  on  Easter  Day,  found 
that  in  his  solitude  he  had  lost  all  note  of 
time.  Shortly  afterwards  some  shepherds 
found  his  cave,  and  seeing  him  in  his 
sheepskin  cloak  mistook  him  at  first  for  a 


wild  beast.  Like  all  the  solitaries,  he  was 
haunted  by  demon  assailants,  and  one  day 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  sensual  temptation 
thaft  he  rushed  out  of  his  cavern  and  rolled 
his  naked  body  among  thorns  and  nettles  on 
a  piece  of  ground  where  roses  afterwards 
grew  in  abundance.  Dazzled  by  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity,  a  neighbouring  monastery 
desired  him  for  their  Abbot,  and  he  vainly 
warned  them  that  his  rule  would  be  too 
strict.  His  warning  proved  true,  and  in 
fierce  reaction  of  resentment  they  would  have 
poisoned  him  had  not  the  cup  burst  asunder 
in  his  hands.  Calmly  reproving  them,  he 
withdrew  once  more  into  solitude  ;  but  new 
pupils  began  to  flock  to  him,  and  he  founded 
twelve  monasteries,  each  consisting  of 
twelve  monks,  on  the  wooded  heights  of 
Subiaco.  Among  his  pupils  were  two 
young  nobles,  Maurus — afterwards  known  as 
the  famous  St.  Maur — and  Placidus  ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  Maurus  had  walked  over 
the  water  through  the  miraculous  grace  of 
Benedict  to  save  the  dro^^^ling  Placidus  w^hen 
he  had  fallen  into  a  lake.  A  neighbouring 
priest,  Florentius,  jealous  of  Benedict's 
growing  fame,  first  tried  to  poison  him  and 
then  to  tempt  his  monks  into  impurity,  and 
Benedict  retired  to  Monte  Cassino,  which  he 
was  to  render  for  ever  famous,  and  where 
his  great  monastery  stands  to  tliis  day. 
There  he  destroyed,  with  miraculous  aid,  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  still  lingered  on  as 
a  remnant  of  the  old  Paganism,  and  founded 
the  holy  rule  which  became  the  model  of 
all  the  best  forms  of  monasticism  in  the 
West.  The  three  great  \'irtues  which  were 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  Benedictine  discipline 
were  silence,  humility,  and  obedience  ;  and 
the  entire  time  of  the  monks  was  to  be 
divided  between  worship,  study,  and  toil. 
The  necessity  of  manual  labour  was  in  every 
respect  a  blessed  part  of  the  institution,  and 
it  was  by  virtue  of  this  that — 

The  sexless  workers  thronging, 
Angel-teuded,  round  tlie  convent  doors 
Wrought  to  C'hristiau  I'aitli  and  lioly  order, 
Savage  hearts  alike  and  barren  moors. 

Self-sacrifice,  however  much  it  was 
mingled  with  alien  elements  and  diverted 
into  mistaken  channels,  was  yet  the  main 
element  of  fruitfulness  and  nobleness  in  the 
ideal  of  monasticism.  It  produced  a  salutary 
impression  on  the  minds'  even  of  the 
Barbarians.  Alaric  had  respected  the 
churches  of  Rome  ;  Attila  had  retired 
before  the  majesty  of  St.  Leo  ;  Odovocar 
had  relied  on  the  blessing  of  St.  Severinus ; 
Theodoric   had   been  softened  by   the  holy 
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St.  Epiphanius.  Totila,  struck  by  the 
sanctity  of  St.  Benedict,  wished  to  consult 
him,  but  sent  his  chief  Riggo  dressed  in  the 
royal  insignia.  Benedict  instantly  detected 
the  fraud,  and  then  Totila  came  in  person 
and  prostrated  himself  at  the  saint's  feet. 
The  words  of  Benedict  were  not  in  vain. 
From  that  time  Totila  ceased  to  persecute 
the  Bishops,  mitigated  the  horrors  of  his 
warfare,  and  insisted  still  more  strongly  than 
before  on  the  honesty  and  chastity  of  his 
Gothic  soldiers. 

St.  Scolastica,  the  sister  of  Benedict,  had 
founded  a  monastery  of  nuns  near  Monte 
Casino,  but  the  brother  and  sister  met  but 
once  a  year.  On  the  last  occasion  of  their 
meeting  Scolastica  had  begged  her  brother 
to  stay  over  the  night ;  but  he  refused,  saying 
that  he  had  never  slept  away  from  his 
monastery.  The  nun  bent  her  head  in 
prayer,  and  instantly  the  sky  was  black 
with  rain,  and  the  flashing  lightning 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Benedict  to  return. 
They  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  holy 
conversation.  Three  days  later  Benedict 
saw  the  soul  of  Scolastica  soaring  heaven- 
wards like  a  dove.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards ;  and  St.  Maur,  then  abbot  of  a  convent 
near  Auxerre,  saw  an  illuminated  path 
stretching  straight  from  the  cell  of  St. 
Benedict  to  heaven.  His  life  cannot  be  told 
without  the  legends  which  have  gathered 
round  it  like  the  clouds  round  a  lofty 
mountain-peak.  But  the  mightiest  monu- 
ment of  his  holy  and  beneficent  influence  is 
the  order  which  he  founded.  Amid  home- 
less men,  depopulated  provinces,  perishing 
institutions,  his  monasteries,  with  their  rule 
of  ora  et  labora,  offered  a  type  of  common  life 
wherein  alike  to  preserve  all  that  was 
precious  in  the  old  order  and  to  be  a 
nucleus  for  all  that  should  fashion  the  new. 
When  we  look  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
all  the  fair  and  stately  monasteries  whose 
ruins  adorn  many  a  lovely  and  quiet  English 
riverside, — when  we  remember  that  our  first 
missionary,  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  champions  of  our  freedom,  Lanfranc  and 
St.  Anselm,  were  Benedictine  monks  ;  when 
we  remember  how  many  precious  remains  of 
ancient  literature  were  preserved  for  us  by 
their  labours,  and  read  on  the  back  of  so 
many  a  noble  and  learned  volume  that  it  was 
edited  by  the  care  of  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Maur, — we  may  estimate  the  fruitfulness 
of  that  seed  of  self-abnegation  in  social  life 
which  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  him  who 
even  in  boyhood  had  seen  and  despised  the 
world. 


2.  St.  Columb.^ln  was  an  Irish  monk. 
When  he  was  thirty  years  old  the  mission 
fervour  came  strong  upon  him.  With 
twelve  companions  he  went  to  Gaul.  There 
he  found  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
very  lax,  and  was  persecuted  alike  by  bishops 
and  by  princes,  whom  he  rebuked  for  their 
negligence  and  sins.  He  settled  for  a  time 
in  Burgundy,  which  was  then  under 
Guntrum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  grandsons 
of  Clovis.  Monasteries  sprang  up  around 
him  at  Anegray,  Luxeuil,  and  Fontenay,  and 
the  monks  helped  to  civilise  the  wild  country 
of  the  Vosges, — not  only  by  preaching,  but 
by  clearing  and  tilling  the  soil.  After 
disarming  the  opposition  of  the  French 
bishops,  Columban  bravely  rebuked  the  i 
riotous  debaucheries  of  the  King  Thierri, 
and  the  cruelties  of  his  mother  Brunhild. 
Infuriated  by  his  well-deserved  reproaches, 
they  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and,  after 
short  visits  to  the  courts  of  Clotaire  and 
Theodobert,  he  went  to  preach  to  the  heathen 
Suevians  on  Lake  Zurich.  Enraged  by  the 
attack  of  his  companion,  St.  Gall,  on  their 
temples  and  idols,  they  drove  him  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  they  settled  at 
Bergenz  and  again  destroyed  the  idols. 
Amid  terrible  hardships  and  fierce  opposition, 
Columban  laboured  on  in  his  work  of 
conversion,  and  died  in  615.  "  He  had 
stood  up  amid  wild  warriors  a  witness  to  an 
unseen  Power  greater  than  that  of  earth  ;  an 
apostle  of  spiritual  service  harder  than  their 
own,  speaking  with  the  stern  majesty  of 
acts  which  appealed  to  their  senses,  and 
awakening  hopes  not  quenched  by  the  battle 
or  the  feast."  His  work  was  continued  by 
St.  Gall,  over  whose  humble  cell  rose  that 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Gall  which 
centuries  afterwards  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  learning  and  sources  of  enlighten- 
ment in  the  Germanic  world. 

3.  But  greater,  perhaps,  and  more  far- 
reaching  even  than  the  work  of  St.  Benedict 
or  St.  Columban  was  that  achieved  by  Pope 
Gregory  L,  usually  known  as  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  His  days  fell  amid  the  terror  of 
the  Lombard  invasion  of  Alboin,  which, 
with  the  complications  of  plague  and 
famine,  seemed  so  frightful  to  the  terrified 
people  of  Italy  as  to  lead  to  a  belief  that 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  Italy 
would  have  been  better  and  happier  under 
Goths  like  Theodoric  and  Totila  than  under 
the  feeble  and  corrupt  Byzantine  Exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  and  these  -vnld  Lombards.  The 
Empress  Sophia  had  sent  to  the  eunuch 
Narses  an  insulting  message  to  come  home 
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from  Ravenna  and  spin  among  the  maids. 
"  Tell  her,"  he  repUed,  "  I  %vill  spin  her 
such  a  thread  as  she  Avill  never  unravel," 
and  he  invited  the  Lombards  into  Italy. 
Meanwhile  the  Popes,  after  the  disaster  and 
humiliation  of  Pope  Yigilius — on  which 
I  have  no  time  to  dwell — had  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance.  It  was  the 
work  of  Gregory  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  mighty  power  which  overshadowed  all 
Europe  till  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

Gregory  was  descended  from  senators  of 
the  Anician  family.  His  great  grand- 
father was  Pope  Felix.  His  mother  Sylvia 
was  canonised,  and  sainted  virgins  were 
among  the  members  of  his  family.  He  was 
rich,  and,  by  the  age  of  30,  had  risen  to  be 
praetor  of  the  city  (574),  when,  laying  aside 
the  purple  trabea  and  glittering  gems  and 
silken  robes  of  office,  he  determined  to 
become  a  humble  monk  and  dedicate  himself 
wholly  to  God.  He  devoted  his  great  wealth 
to  the  founding  of  seven  monasteries.  He 
lived  in  poverty  and  abstinence,  and 
practised,  as  he  afterwards  enforced,  a  rule 
of  inflexible  and  unnatural  severity.  He 
soon  began  to  be  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of 
miracles.  The  sight  of  the  beautiful  fair- 
headed  Saxon  boys  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome  inspired  him  with  a  passion  to  convert 
Britain,  and  he  afterguards  sent  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  with  thirty  monks  to  do  the 
work  which  he  had  been  prevented  from 
undertaking.  Forced  into  pubKc  business  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Seven  Deacons  by  Pope  Benedict  in 
579,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople by  him,  and  afterwards  by  Pope 
Pelagius  II.  to  obtain  aid  against  the 
Lombards.  There  he  lived  for  some  years, 
and  there  he  vrrote  his  famous  j\L(;ina 
Moralia — thirty-five  books  on  Job,  based  on  a 
wildly  impossible  allegoric  system,  worse 
than  worthless  in  every  exegetical  point  of 
view,  but  famous  as  a  great  repertory  of 
moral  instruction,  from  which  were  drawn 
innumerable  sermons. 

In  585  he  returned  from  Constantinople. 
In  590  he  was  imperiously  summoned  to  the 
Popedom  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  escape.  From  that 
moment  he  threw  off  all  monastic  seclusion 
and  entered  on  a  life  of  boundless  activity. 
The  times  were  awful.  The  Lombards  were 
wasting  Italy.  Inundations  caused  frightful 
distress.  The  plague  was  raging.  Even  in 
the  sevenfold  processions  (Litania  Septi- 
formis)  of  clergy,  citizens,  monks,  virgins, 
matrons,  widows,  poor  and  children,  which 


he  at  once  inaugurated  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  heaven,  eighty  persons  fell  down 
dead.  But  Gregory  flung  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  of  charity,  of  consolation, 
of  government,  of  Church  discipline,  of  ritual, 
of  economy.  By  his  vigour  and  ability  he 
became  practically  ruler  of  Italy,  and  its 
protector  from  utter  and  final  destruction  by 
the  Lombards.  With  admirable  practical 
wisdom  he  managed  the  finances  of  the 
Roman  See.  He  organised  the  services  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  He  preached 
with  pathetic  and  fervid  eloquence.  He 
introduced  or  improved  the  chants  which 
are  still  known  by  his  name.  He  was  the 
recognised  protector  of  the  oppressed  and 
supporter  of  the  impoverished.  As  Patriarch 
of  the  West  he  prevented  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  from  assuming  what  he 
regarded  as  the  blasphemous  title  of 
Universal  Bishop.  He  exercised  authority 
over  offending  bishops,  and  had  a  voice  in 
the  concerns  of  foreign  Churches.  He  aided 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain 
from  Arianism,  and  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  By  the  awful  shadow  of  his  authority 
he  protected  Rome  from  ravage.  He 
practically  became  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Italy,  and  fully  deserved  the  title  of  "  The 
Great."  Superstitious  he  was,  and  credulous, 
and  hampered  by  the  miseries  and  the 
decadence  of  the  days  in  which  he  lived; 
but  almost  the  only  serious  blot  on  his 
administration  is  the  too  hasty  eulogy  with 
Avhich  he  hailed  the  accession  to  the  Empire 
of  the  vile  and  murderous  Phocas  in  602. 
He  died  on  March  10,  604.  Alike  by  his 
holiness,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  character, 
by  his  repression  of  flagrant  abuses,  by  his 
unwearied  energy,  by  his  missionary  zeal, 
and  by  his  dauntless  patriotism,  he  not  only 
"  shines  as  a  star  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
among  all  the  Popes  of  the  sixth  and 
following  centuries,"  but  may  be  regarded  as 
the  true  father  of  the  mediaBval  Papacy. 
He  became  one  of  the  four  great  Latin 
Doctores  EcdcsicB,  ruling,  as  his  epitaph  said, 
like  "  a  consul  of  God," — a  perfect  model  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  the  founder  and 
precursor  of  all  that  was  achieved  five 
centuries  later  by  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
When  he  was  elected  Pope  he  compared  the 
Roman  Church  to  "an  old  and  violently 
shattered  ship,  leaking  in  all  directions, 
with  rotten  timbers,  shaken  by  daily  storms, 
and  soimding  of  wreck."  When  he  died, 
in  604,  the  winds  still  blew  ;  but  the  ship 
was  strong  to  ride  over  the  billows  and  defy 
the  menace  of  the  storm. 


RECREATIONS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 


By  the  Rev.  CANON  HOPKINS,  B.D. 


THE  recreations  of  a  people  may  be 
looked  upon  as  expressing,  and  also  as 
tending  to  form  and  to  modify,  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  people.  Hence  their 
great  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
thoughtful  men ;  and  hence  the  responsibility 
of  both  the  State  and  the  Church  in  up- 
holding or  endeavouring  to  repress  various 
kinds  of  recreation  according  as  they  are 
good  or  bad. 

The  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  in  the 
amphitheatres  of  Eome,  which  were  for 
centuries  a  most  popular  recreation,  have 
been  censured  by  a  great  historian  as 
"  degrading  a  civilised  nation  below  the 
condition  of  savage  cannibals. "  "  The  art  and 
amusement  of  shedding  human  blood  " 
afforded  to  the  Eoman  people  a  grateful 
spectacle  of  terrible  cruelty.  Yet  this 
horrible  custom  long  resisted  the  voice  of 
humanity  and  religion.  The  edict  of  a 
Christian  Emperor  was  published  in  vain  ; 
and  it  needed  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of 
the  monk,  Telemachus,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  century,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
popular  horrors.  This  devoted  man  sprang 
into  the  arena  and  flung  himself  between  the 
combatants.  He  was  immediately  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Eoman  mob,  who  resented  the 
interruption  of  their  amusements.  But  the 
life  of  Telemachus  was  not  given  up  in  vain. 
The  people  respected  his  memory  and 
honoured  his  martyrdom.  The  gladiatorial 
shows  ceased. 

In  this  we  have  an  example  of  the 
mischievous  effects  of  demoralising  re- 
creations, and  at  the  same  time  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  power  of  a  zealous  monk  to 
resist  and  abolish  a  popular  custom. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  warns  us  of  the  personal 
danger  which  anyone  incurs  who  runs 
counter  to  the  evil  passions  of  a  crowd. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  many  brutal  and 
degrading  amusements  have  been  able  to 
dominate  the  popular  feeling,  and  to  furnish 
popular  recreation  even  in  Christian  countries. 
No  one  can  reasonably  defend  tom-naments. 
No  one  can  justify  the  savage  delight 
inspired  by  baiting  bulls,  or  bears,  or  badgers, 
or  by  cock-fighting  and  dog-fighting,  by 
pigeon  shooting  and  by  prize-fights.  Yet 
these  popular  sports  fascinated  our  immediate 
ancestors,  and  some  of  these  brutal  pastimes 
maintain   a  furtive  existence   in  congenial 


darkness  even  to  this  day.  It  is  evident 
from  these  facts  that  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  all  who  can  influence  popular 
sentiment ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  Church, 
and  especially  upon  men  of  high  station, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Every  man  has  a 
duty  to  foster  the  good  and  to  resist  the  evil 
which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  recreations 
of  every  age. 

For  it  may  be  taken  as  a  law  of  nature 
that  recreation  is  necessary  and  indispensable 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  for  old 
and  yomig  alike.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unwise  or  unreal  than  to  regard  all  amuse- 
ments with  a  stoical  or  puritanical  dislike, 
and  to  denounce  them  as  waste  of  time  and 
talents.  Nothing  can  be  more  healthy  and 
more  natural  than  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  old  sympathise  with  the  fervour  of  the 
young,  and  the  young  respect  the  cooler 
wisdom  of  the  aged,  in  all  their  recreations  : 
where  there  is  no  concealment  and  no  shame, 
but  everyone  can  rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  as  well  as  weep  with  those  that 
weep. 

In  our  time,  when  men  are  given  to 
scheming  and  talking  rather  than  to  actions 
of  daring  and  of  danger,  popular  recreations 
assume  a  corresponding  character.  Our 
temptation  is  not  to  inflict  wanton  pain,  nor 
to  shed  blood,  but  rather  to  indulge  in  ;  ^ames 
of  chance,  or  spectacles  of  buffoonery  or 
thinly  veiled  immorality.  We  have  to 
resist  the  evil  influence  of  the  betting  ring 
or  the  gaming  saloon  or  the  low  music  hall, 
and  the  defilements  of  nasty  cheap  literature 
and  foul  comedy  theatres.  These  are  the 
things  which  defile  society.  No  worthier 
efi'ort  can  be  made  than  to  drive  these 
abominations  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion  and 
darkness,  and  to  win  over  the  people  to 
nobler,  loftier,  and  more  worthy  amusements. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that 

Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign, 
Self-love  to  urge  and  reason  to  restrain  : 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad,  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all. 

There  is  a  cool  self-love  which  God  has 
given  to  every  man  for  the  good  of  others, 
for  the  good  of  society  as  well  as  his  own. 
To  this  the  appeal  must  be  made.  To 
evoke  and  to  guide  this  master  passion  of 
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mankind  must  be  the  aim  of  every  reformer 
and  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind.  Let 
self-love  be  rightly  directed  and  rightly 
understood,  and  it  is  capable  of  achieving 
the  best  and  most  desirable  results.  Self- 
love  is  not  to  be  denounced  or  anathematised, 
but  to  be  exalted,  to  be  refined,  and  to  be 
made  noble,  for 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 
Pain  their  aversion,  Pleasure  their  desire  ; 
Pleasure  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil  or  our  greatest  good. 

To  direct,  to  inform,  and  to  control  the 
strong  motive  power  of  self-love  in  its 
highest  and  best  sense  is  doubtless  a  task  of 
surpassing  difficulty.  But  it  is  the  task 
which  must  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
seek  to  improve  or  to  regulate  the  recreations 
of  the  people  ;  such  a  task  is  worthy  of  the 
disciplined  energy  and  the  divinely  gifted 
powers  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  may 
indeed  be  urged  with  propriety  that  it  is  no 
special  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  or  to 
suggest  recreations  for  the  people.  Her 
direct  and  highest  work  hes  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere  than  this.  But  the  Church 
cannot  and  dare  not  be  indifferent  to  any 
wants  or  desires  which  are  truly  human. 
She  may,  and  she  ought  to  profess  and  even 
to  claim  a  responsibility  to  discourage 
everything  which  directly  or  indirectly 
lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  idle  and 
vicious  habits  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
welcome  and  set  forward  by  word  and  by 
example  all  manner  of  recreations  which 
tend  to  develop  manliness  and  to  provide 
sound  and  healthy  enjoyment. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  (for  there  is  no  Church  without  the 
laity)  have  in  many  parishes  successfully 
founded  and  maintained  working  men's  clubs, 
institutes,  social  and  recreative  clubs  for 
women,  societies  for  the  mutual  interchange 
of  periodical  and  other  literature  and  books, 
lectures  and  entertainments  for  winter  even- 
ings ;  clubs  for  encouraging  cricket,  boating, 
lawn-tennis,  and  such  like  healthy  athletic 
sports ;  local  museums ;  societies  for  the 
study  of  church  architecture  and  antiquities, 
local  zoology,  botany,  and  the  like — some- 
thing  in   fact,   or    anything    good   to   suit 


all  tastes  and  all  ages 


Doubtless  there  are  brave  and  devoted 
spirits  to  whom  the  mere  change  of  work  is 
recreation.  There  are  also  fervent  souls 
who  find  solace  and  refreshment  in  the 
exercises  and  joys  of  a  devout  life.  But  the 
common  people  never  climbed  to  such  heights 
of  virtue  as  these.  They  seek  recreation  in  a 
lower  sphere  ;  and  yet  are  not  deserving  of 
censure  or  contempt.  The  liberty  accorded 
to  Christian  people  is  large  and  open. 

Even  in  early  days,  when  believers 
and  the  heathen  lived  side  by  side,  St. 
Paul  states  the  case  of  a  disciple  invited 
by  "  one  of  them  that  believe  not  "  (1  Cor. 
X,  27)  to  a  social  and  convivial  gathering, 
and  he  gives  rules  for  Christian  behaviour 
under  those  circumstances.  The  apostle's 
rules  are  strict,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
ascetic.  He  claims  liberty,  and  under 
proper  limitation  advises  that  liberty  be 
used  as  well  as  claimed.  The  Christian 
who  is  "disposed  to  go  and  eat"  at  the 
table  of  a  heathen  friend  is  not  reproved,  but 
is  allowed  to  go.  Yet  in  the  exercise  of 
Christian  liberty  the  apostle  reminds  us  that 
things  which  are  lawful  are  not  expedient — 
i.e.,  profitable  (dv  (jvjji(pipei) ; — and  do  not 
always  edify  (v.  23).  According  to  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  liberty  is  granted  to  us  not  to  be 
used  for  our  own  pleasure,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  ^Ye  must  even  forego 
our  liberty  sooner  than  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  a  weak  neighbour. 

No  doubt  this  great  principle  should  always 
be  remembered  when  we  are  to  determine  the 
lawfulness  or  the  expediency  {i.e.,  the  profit- 
ableness) of  any  class  of  popular  recreations. 
For  if  a  Christian  man  is  bound  not  to  "  let 
his  good  be  evil  spoken  of  "  (Rom.  xiv.  16), 
much  more  is  he  bound  not  to  let  the 
pleasures  which  he  allows  himself  be  justly 
obnoxious  to  censure.  And  this  is  a  principle 
which  the  clergy  are  specially  bound  to 
keep  always  in  mind.  They  surely  can 
i  scarcely  forget  the  solemn  exhortation  to  "set 
aside  "  (as  much  as  they  may)  "  all  worldly 
cares  and  studies,"  to ' '  give  themselves  wholly 
to  their  priestly  office,"  and  to  "  draw  all 
their  cares  and  studies  this  way.''  They 
too,  at  proper  times,  will  cheerfully  unbend, 
and  give  their  hearty  sympathy  and  help  to 
all  recreations  of  the  people  which  are 
emiobling  and  true  and  good. 
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*'  WHERE  IS  THY  GOD  ? 
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THERE  were  foxgloves  bright  by  the  road, 
And  there  crossed  it  a  gold-mailed  fly, 
Ferns  shook  from  the  lichened  grey  wall : 
I  felt  that  the  dear  God  was  nigh. 

Oh  !  Maker  of  simple  fair  things — 
Fly,  foxglove,  moss,  ivy,  and  fern — 

Thy  love  in  these  lovely  I  know, 
Thee  great  in  these  little  I  learn  ! 


Walking  on,  I  came  to  a  bird : 

Blood-stained  were  its  feathers  of  grey ; 
A  touch  of  a  blind  passing  wheel 

Had  crushed  out  its  life  where  it  lay. 

And  now  not  so  clear  saw  I  God : 
A  mist  had  come  up  o'er  mine  eyes  : 

It  rose  as  I  looked  at  the  bird 

Flat  there  on  the  roadway  that  lies. 


Then  I  lose  Him  more  as  the  tombs 
Of  the  hamlet's  churchyard  I  roach — 

'Tis  there  ou  that  slope  by  the  sea  : 
The  waves  requiem  chant  ou  the  beach. 

Hid  bv  the  close-standincr  "ravcstones 
(One  tells  of  an  infant  span-small, 

And  one  of  a  dear  husband  dro^Yned), 
He  cannot  be  seen  now  at  all. 

Alas  !  I've  lost  sight  of  Thee,  God, 

"Whom  this  morn,  low  bent  on  my  knees, 
I  Father  in  prayer  had  called,  [please  !  " 

Do  Thou  the  things  that  Thee 


Sayin, 
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Seen  bright  'mid  the  harebells  and  ferns, 
Thy  face  darkened  out  by  the  way 

To  this  place  of  cold  tomb-cast  shade 

From  the  spot  where  the  bruised  bird  lay. 

It  is  orphaned  eyes  that  I  lift, 
"SYhen  lo  !  on  a  pillar,  white-cut 

With  chisel  unfalt'ring,  I  read 
"Words  of  One  who  had  ' '  Spared  not 

"  His  Own  Son,  but  for  us  men  all 
DeUvered  Him  up,"  in  sweet  grace  ; 

And  as  I  gazed,  soul-held,  my  God, 
Again  from  the  gloom  came  Thy  face. 


I  knew  it  at  first  not  so  well 
As  I  thought  I  had  done  before, 

When  seen  where  the  foxgloves  and  ferns 
Light-hearted  I  bent  myself  o'er. 

There  was  a  shade  dark  in  Thine  eyes ; 

Thou  too,  Father,  seemedst  to  grieve  : 
xlnd  in  Thy  love  which  I  less  knew 

The  more  my  awed  heart  did  believe. 

So,  bramble  with  harebell  and  fern 
In  chaplet  oi faith  I  would  twine  ; 

I  shadow  the  foxglove  with  yew, 

For  the  dark  and  the  bright  are  Thine. 

On  this  gravestone  I  hang  the  wreath, 
Here  by  the  black  sun-glinted  sea. 

Near  the  road  where  the  poor  crushed  bird 
And  gay  foxgloves  were  seen  by  me. 

I  praise  Thee,  my  God,  found  and  lost, 
And  found  to  be  lost  not  again  : 

Earth's  ills  can  no  more  make  me  doubt — 
I  have  seen  Thy  Son's  blood  love-stain. 

Lo  !  the  darkness  lifts  from  the  grave  : 
Drowned  sailor  and  little  one  dead, 

Christ  low,  m  His  sweet  brother-love. 
Beside  yours  laid  down  His  pierced  head. 


He  sleeps  with  an  arm  round  you  each, 
Together  you  waking  will  rise, 

His  known  face  the  first  thing  you  see, 
Heaven's  dawn  in  the  look  of  His  eyes ! 


WALTER  MORISOX. 
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By  W.  GARRETT  BORDER,  Editor  of  "The  Poets'  Bible,"  etc. 

THIBD  PAPER. 


HYMN  writing  is  one  of  those  arts  so 
easily  acquired  tliat  it  only  needs 
favouring  circumstances  for  its  development. 
To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  not  a  few  with 
little  poetic  sensibility  or  power  have  tried 
their  hand  at  this  species  of  composition, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  their  produc- 
tions have  been  simply  prose  cast  in  metrical 
forms.  This  was  the  case  with  Elizabeth 
Reed  and  Joan  Elizabeth  Conder,  whose 
husbands  undertook  the  work  of  editing 
Hymnals,  and  so  naturally  drew  their  wives 
along  the  line  on  which  they  themselves 
were  working.  The  former  contributed 
nineteen  hymns  to  the  book  edited  by  her 
husband.  Dr.  Andrew  Eeed,  and  called  by 
the  rather  pretentious  title  "  The  Hymn 
Book";  whilst  the  latter  contributed  three 
hymns  to  the  "  New  Congregational  Hymn 
Book,"  edited  by  her  husband,  Josiali  Conder, 
who  was  a  fine  hymn-writer.  None  of  Mrs. 
Reed's  hymns  have  acquired  any  popu- 
larity. Mrs.  Conder  was  a  woman  of 
ability  (she  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
noted  sculptor  Roubiliac),  and  one  of  her 
hymns,  beginning  "  The  hours  of  evening 
close,"  though  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
finer  evening  hymns  of  later  days,  is  not 
without  merit. 

We  now  reach  a  woman  many  of  whose 
hymns  have  enshrined  themselves  in  the 
affections  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  are 
known  and  loved  in  all  English-speaking 
lands.  Charlotte  Elliott  takes  very  high 
rank  among  the  Hymnists.  Her  hymns  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  nearly  every 
section  of  the  Church.  Most  of  them  were 
written  for  private,  and  probably  without 
any  view  to  public  use,  as  is  evident  from 
the  titles  of  the  books  in  which  they  were 
first  published :  "  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymns  for  a  week,"  by  a  Lady  (1842)  ; 
"Hours  of  sorrow  cheered  and  comforted" 
(1836);  "The  Invalid's  Hymn  Book," 
which  contained  112  from  her  pen,  and  the 
last  edition  of  which  she  herself  edited. 
And  it  may  be,  judged  by  a  rigid  taste,  most 
of  Miss  Elliott's  hymns  are  so  personal  and 
tender  that  they  are  more  adapted  for  private 
than  public  use  ;  but  they  have  that  unmis- 
takable tone  of  pathos  and  reality  that  the 
Church  at  large  has  not  felt  able  to  allow 
them  to  be  restricted  to  the  narrower  field 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed, 
but   pressed  them  into  the   larger   service 


of  her  public  worship.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
tinction between  hymns  suitable  for  jvivate 
and  puhlic  worship  is  very  difficult  to 
draw  or  maintain.  If  it  were  strictly 
drawn,  some  of  the  finest  hymns  in  our 
collections  would  have  to  be  excluded. 
If  the  tone  of  hymns  for  public  worship 
were  to  be  lowered  so  as  to  be  within  the 
religious  experience  of  all  who  join  in  it, 
they  would  exert  no  uplifting  or  inspiring 
influence,  and  would  leave  the  Avor shippers 
pretty  much  where  they  were  before.  Whilst 
this  would  be  an  error,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
hymns  which  express  only  the  feeling  of 
very  exceptional  souls.  This  is  a  real 
danger,  and  is  often  fallen  into,  especially  in 
the  case  of  hymns  which  express  an  ardent 
longing  for  another  world  that  is  very 
rarely  felt,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  felt, 
since  it  is  far  better  to  be  content  to  do  the 
work  of  this  life,  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
call  which  shall  summon  us  to  the  higher 
service  of  Heaven.  Many  of  Miss  Elliott's 
hymns  are  expressive  of  high  states  of 
religious  feeling,  but  then  they  are  such  as 
should  possess  the  hearts  of  all  worshippers; 
whilst  they  have  this  crowning  merit, 
that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  actual 
feelings  which  possessed  their  author's  mind, 
and  so  have  that  unmistakable  tone  of 
reality  which  appeals  to  and  moves  the 
minds  of  others.  The  best  of  her  hymns  are 
too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  By  far 
the  most  popular  are,  "Just  as  I  am,  without 
one  plea,"  and  "  My  God,  my  Father,  while 
I  stray  "  ;  from  the  former,  however,  the 
finest  verse  is  too  often  omitted : — 

Just  as  I  am — of  that  free  love, 

The  breadth,  length,  depth,  and  height  to  prove. 
Here  for  a  season,  then  above — 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

Coming  next  in  popularity  is  "  Christian, 
seek  not  yet  repose,"  in  the  original  of 
which  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Guardian 
Angel — a  strange  thing  to  meet  with  in  the 
verse  of  so  pronouncedly  Evangelical  a 
writer  as  Miss  Elliott.  The  first  verse 
reads  thus — 

Christian,  seek  not  yet  repose. 
Hear  thy  Guardian  Angel  say, 
Tliou  art  in  the  midst  of  foes, 

Watch  and  pray  ! 

Equally  beautiful,  however,  are,  "  Let  me 
be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art,"   "  0  Holy 
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Saviour,  Friend  xmseen,"  and  "Leaning  on 
Tlice,  my  Guide,  my  Friend."  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  poetic  of  all  is  the  following  hymn, 
of  which  I  quote  a  portion — 

My  God,  is  any  liour  so  sweet. 
From  blush  of  morn  to  evening  star. 
As  tliat  wliich  calls  me  to  Tliy  feet — 
The  hour  of  prayer? 

Blest  is  that  tranqnil  hour  of  morn. 
And  blest  that  solemn  hour  of  eve, 
\Vhen,  on  the  wings  of  jn'ayer  upborne, 
The  world  1  leave. 

For  then  a  Day-spring  shines  on  me, 
Brighter  than  morn's  ethereal  glow  ; 
And  richer  dews  descend  from  Thee 
Than  earth  can  know. 

No  words  can  tell  what  sweet  relief 
Here  for  my  every  want  I  find, 
What  strength  for  warfare,  balm  for  grief; 
What  peace  of  mind. 

Husheil  is  each  doubt,  gone  eveiy  fear. 
My  sjiirit  seems  in  heaven  to  stay  ; 
And  e'en  the  penitential  tear 
Is  wiped  away. 

Lord,  till  I  reach  yon  blissful  shore 
No  i)i-ivilege  so  dear  shall  be 
As  thus  my  inmost  soul  to  pour 
In  prayer  to  Thee. 

To  another  of  the  same  name,  Julia  Anne 
Elliott  (died  18 il),  the  daughter  of  John 
Marshall,  of  Hallsteads,  Ulleswater,  and  the 
-wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Elliott,  M.A.,  we  owe 
a  few  hymns  contributed  to  "  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Public  Worship,"  edited  by  her 
husband,  one  of  these  beginning — 

We  love  Thee,  Lord,  yet  not  alone. 

is  of  considerable  merit. 

Ehzabeth  Mills  (1805-1829),  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. — a  woman  of  retired 
habits,  and  of  whose  life  little  is  known — is 
remembered  by  the  well-kno'UTi  hymn,  not 
without  merit,  "  We  speak  of  the  realms  of 
the  blest,"  which  was  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  a  book  that  was  once  very  popular, 
"  Bridge  on  the  119th  Psalm  "  :  "We  speak 
pf  heaven,  but  oh!  to  be  there  !  " 

Readers  of  these  papers  will  probably  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  women  have 
been  more  reticent  than  the  other  sex  in 
hymn-production,  and  that  they  are  remark- 
able rather  for  the  beauty  of  a  few  than 
for  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
hjTuns.  No  instance  can  be  quoted  of  a 
woman  producing  hymns  by  thousands  as 
did  Charles  Wesley,  or  by  hundreds  as  did 
Isaac  Watts  and  Thomas  Kelly.  The  reason 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  women 
have  never  made  a  business  of  hymn-writing 
like  Watts  and  Wesley,  who  set  themselves  to 
produce  verses,  but  have  written  only  when 
moved  to  do  so  by  some  favouring  mood  or 


inspiring  feeling.  To  this  is  due  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  good  hymns  among 
those  written  by  women  is  pi-obably  larger 
than  in  the  case  of  those  written  by  men. 
Sarah  Adams  {nee  Flower)  (1805-1849),  to 
whom  we  owe  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
and  best  loved  hymns  in  tli£  language, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  is  an  example 
of  this.  She  is  said  to  have  written  only 
thirteen  hymns,  which  were  contributed  to 
"  Hymns  and  Anthems,"  published  by 
Charles  Fox.  Her  general  literary  work 
was,  however,  considerable,  and  included 
"  The  Flock  at  the  fountain,"  a  catechism 
for  children;  "  Vivia  Perpetua,"  a  dramatic 
poem  in  four  acts  on  the  martyr  of  that 
name,  besides  many  articles  on  Art  con- 
tributed to  the  periodicals  of  her  time.  But 
with  the  high  capacity  for  hymn-writing 
which  she  imdoubtedly  possessed  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  wrote  only  the  few  I 
have  named.  Of  her  hymn  ' '  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,"  many  touching  stories  are  told, 
perhaps  the  most  affecting  is  of  a  little 
drummer  boy  who,  after  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson,  was  found  dying,  one  arm  having 
been  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  singing 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee." 
It  is  sung  in  churches  of  every  sect  and 
land,  and  is  an  illustration,  of  which 
hymuody  furnishes  so  many,  of  the  Christian 
spirit  overleaping  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
barriers  no  matter  how  high  they  may  be. 
Mrs.  Adams's  ideas  of  Christianity  were  of 
the  Unitarian  type,  and  her  hymns  were  first 
included  in  the  book  designed  for  use  in 
South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury — the  scene 
of  the  labom's  of  that  remarkable  orator, 
W.  J.  Fox.  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
thirteen  pieces  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Adams 
contained  in  this  book,  and  find  that  whilst 
they  are  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  ouly 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  can  be  considered 
in  the  true  sense  hymns.  Far  and  away 
the  finest  is  the  hymn  by  which  she  is  best 
known — "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  Next 
in  oi-der  of  merit,  as  a  hymn,  is  "He 
sendeth  sun.  He  sendeth  shower,"  wliich 
was  sung  at  her  funeral  at  Harlow,  Essex  ; 
whilst  the  following  short  hymn  for  parting 
is  very  beautiful — 

Part  in  peace  !  is  day  before  us  ? 

Praise  His  Name  for  life  and  light  ; 
Are  the  shadows  lengthening  o'er  us  ? 

Bless  His  care  who  guards  the  night. 

Part  in  peace  !  with  deeji  thanksgiving  ; 

Rendering,  as  wc  liomeward  tread. 
Gracious  service  to  the  living, 

Tranquil  memory  to  the  dead. 
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Part  in  peace  !  such  are  tlie  jiraises 
God,  our  Maker,  lovetli  best  ! 

Such  the  worshij)  that  upraises 
Human  hearts  to  heavenly  rest. 

Part  in  peace  !  our  duties  call  us  ; 

We  must  serve  as  well  as  praise  ; 
Ask  not  what  may  here  befall  us  ; 

Leave  to  God  the  coming  days. 

The  last  verse  of  the  foregoing  hymn  was 
added  bj^  the  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  of  Leicester. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Adams's  verses  which  cannot  rightly 
be  regarded  as  hymns — 

The  mourners  came  at  break  of  day 

Unto  the  garden-seimlchre  ; 
With  darkened  hearts  to  weep  and  pray 

For  Him,  the  loved  one  buried  there. 
What  radiant  light  dispels  the  gloom  ? — 
An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 

Tlie  earth  doth  mourn  her  treasures  lost, 

All  sepulchred  beneath  the  snow, 
When  wintry  winds  and  chilling  frost 

Have  laid  her  summer  glories  low  : 
The  spring  returns,  the  flowerets  bloom — 
An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 

Then  mourn  we  not  beloved  dead, 

E'en  while  we  come  to  weep  and  pray  : 

The  happy  spirit  far  hath  fled 

To  brighter  realms  of  endless  day  : 

Immortal  hope  dispels  the  gloom — 

An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 

To  Jalie  Cross  Simpson  [nee  Bell)  we  owe  the 
favourite  hymn  "  Go  when  the  morning 
shineth "  (often  attributed  in  error  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle).  It  was  contributed  to 
The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  for  February 
2G,  1831,  of  which  her  brother,  Henry 
Olassford  Bell,  was  then  the  Editor,  and 
for  which  she  wrote  under  the  nom  de  phnne 

«of  "  Gertrude."     It  was  afterwards  included 

in  a  little  volume  from  her  pen  called  "April 
Hours."  It  is  rather  a  call  to  prayer  than  a 
hymn,   but  its  picturesqueness  and  pathos 

.  give  it  so  much  devotional  influence  that  it 
has  found  a  place  among  the  hymns  that 
are  both  loved  and  used. 

Jane  Fox   (1809-1863), 
George    Fox,    of    Perran, 

•  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Crewdson  of 
Manchester,  was,  for  her  time,  a  woman  of 

■considerable  learning,  and,  like  many  another 
hymnist  of  her  sex,  a  great  sufferer.     Her 

•enforced  retirement  probably  directed  her 
•thoughts  to  poetic  composition,  so  that  "she 

learnt  in  suffering  what  she  taught  in  song." 
Her  works  were  "  Lays  of  the  Reformation, 
and  other  Lyrics,"  "  A  little  while,  and 
other  poems,"  "  The  Singer  of  Eisenach," 
and  "Aunt  Jane's  Verses  for  Children." 
The  following  hymn,  written  in  1860,  is  the 
only  one  by  which  she  is  now  remembered, 
but  it  has  such  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
reality  and  is  so  pathetic  that  it  has  become 
a  great  favourite — 


the  daughter  of 
Cornwall,    who 


There  is  no  sorrow,  Lord,  too  slight 

To  bring  in  prayer  to  Thee  ; 
There  is  no  burd'uiug  care  too  light 

To  wake  Thy  sympathy. 

Thou,  who  hast  trod  the  thorny  road, 
Wilt  share  each  small  distress  : 

The  love  which  bore  the  greater  load 
Will  not  refuse  the  less. 

There  is  no  secret  sigh  we  breathe 

But  meets  Thine  ear  divine  ; 
And  every  cross  grows  light  beneath 

The  shadow.  Lord,  of  Thine. 

Life's  ills  without,  sin's  strife  within, 

The  heart  would  overflow, 
But  for  that  love  which  died  for  sin, 

Tliat  love  which  wept  with  woe. 

If  a  consensus  of  opinion  could  be  taken  as 
to  which  are  the  finest  children's  hymns  in 
the  English  language,  it  would  declare  that 
a  very  large  proportion  have  proceeded  from 
the  pens  of  women.  This  is  only  natural, 
since  their  knowledge  of  children  is  far 
deeper  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  sex. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequently  repeated  hymn 
in  the  English  language,  "  Jesus,  tender 
Shepherd,  hear  me,"  is  from  a  woman's 
pen,  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  who  was  born 
at  Kelso,  April  26,  1814,  and  in  1836 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace 
Duncan,  minister  of  Cleish.  For  her  own 
children  she  wrote  a  few  hymns,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  tiny  little 
book  called  "  Rhymes  for  my  Children," 
in  which  the  hymn  I  have  named  is  in- 
cluded. It  has  since  become  the  prayer 
before  going  to  bed  of  thousands  of  children 
all  over  the  world.  It  is,  I  fancy,  rarely  sung. 
Little  did  its  samtly  writer  fancy  that  these 
sweetly  simple  words  would  gain  such 
popularity,  and  be  lisped  by  the  little  ones 
as  their  earliest  prayer.  All  her  other  verses 
are  forgotten,  but  by  these  she  will  be  kept 
in  perpetual  remembrance ;  a  small  but 
beautiful  legacy  of  her  short  and  troubled 
but  saintly  life. 

Jane  E.  Leeson,  of  whose  life  very  little  is 
Imown,  but  who  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
was  the  authoress  of  several  hymns  for 
children,  many  of  them  very  tender  and 
chaste,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
picturesqueness  so  dear  to  the  child's  mind. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the  well-known 
"  Sweet  the  lessons  children  taught." 

The  Bronte  family  fill  a  distinct  and 
considerable  place  in  literature  which  time 
has  rather  increased  than  lessened.  Under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Bell,  the  three  sisters, 
Emily,  Anne,  and  Charlotte,  vn-ote  works 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  lot  die. 
Charlotte's  work  made  the  most  distinct 
impression,  but  Anne,  in  addition  to  her 
prose   works — "  Agnes    Grey  "   and   "  The 
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Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  "—wrote  verses 
marked  by  great  intensity,  and  a  sadness 
which  interfered  with  their  popularity  at  the 
time,  but  which  has  not  pveveuted  a  later  age 
from  appreciating  them  at  their  true  value. 
The  student  of  Hymnody  who  has  any  appre- 
ciation of  reality,  which  is  so  often  wanting 
in  the  domain  of  hymns,  can  scarcely  help 
regarding  the  verses  of  Anne  Bronte  as  a 
veritable  oasis  in  the  desert  over  which  he 
is  obliged  to  travel.  They  are  hymns  from 
the  heart,  pulsating  with  the  life  of  their 
author,  and,  sad  though  that  life  was,  they 
are  mfinitely  to  be  preferred  to  those  which 
come  only  from  the  lip  and  are  the  work 
of  the  rhymester  rather  than  of  the  poet. 
The  heart  from  Avhich  they  came,  though  it 
ceased  to  beat  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  yet  had  a  wider  experience  of  life  and 
sounded  deeper  depths  than  many  a  one 
which  beats  on  till  the  three  score  or  even 
foiu-  score  years  have  been  numbered  by  the 
dial.  One  of  her  hymns  is  full  of  the  deep 
feeling  which  marked  her  short  and  troubled 
career — 

I  hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong 

My  portioned  task  might  lie  ; 
To  toil  amid  the  busy  throng:, 

"With  purpose  pure  and  high  ; 
But  God  has  fixed  another  part, 

And  He  has  fixed  it  well ; 
I  said  so  with  my  breaking  heart, 

^^^len  first  this  trouble  fell. 

These  weary  hours  will  not  be  lost, 

These  days  of  misery, 
These  nights  of  darkness,  angnish-tosscd, — 

Can  I  but  turn  to  Thee  : 
With  secret  labour  to  sustain 

In  patience  every  blow, 
To  gather  fortitude  from  pain, 

And  holiness  from  woe. 

If  Tliou  shouldst  bring  me  hack  to  life. 

More  humble  I  should  be. 
More  wise,  more  strengthened  for  the  strife, 

More  apt  to  lean  on  Thee  : 
Should  death  be  standing  at  the  gate, 

Thus  should  I  keep  my  vow : 
But,  Lord  !  whatever  be  my  fate, 

0  let  me  serve  TIicl'  now  ! 

The  hymn  which  follows,  headed  "  Con- 
fidence," is  the  cry  of  one  who  had  reached 
the  sublime  position  in  which  she  could  say, 
"  Though  He  slay  me,  vet  will  I  trust 
Him  "— 

Oppressed  with  sin  and  woe, 
A  burdened  heart  I  bear  ; 
Opposed  by  many  a  mighty  foe, 
Yet  will  I  not  despair. 

With  this  polluted  heart 
I  dare  to  come  to  Thee, 
Holy  and  mighty  as  Thou  art. 
For  Thou  wilt  pardon  me. 

1  feel  that  I  am  weak, 
And  prone  to  every  sin  ; 

But  Thou  who  giv'st  to  those  who  seek, 
Wilt  give  me  strength  within. 
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I  need  not  fear  my  foes  ; 
I  need  not  yiehl  to  care  ; 
I  need  not  sink  beneath  my  woes, 
For  Thou  wilt  answer  j^rayer. 

In  Tny  Hedeemcr's  name 
I  give  myself  to  Tliee  ; 
And,  all  unwortliy  as  I  am, 
My  God  will  welcome  me. 

Her  sister,  Charlotte,  possessed  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  gift  for  hynni 
composition.  The  following  verses,  however, 
are  clear  pi'oof  of  her  ability  in  that 
direction — 

God,  help  me  in  my  grievous  need, 
God,  help  me  in  my  iuward  pain  ; 

Which  cannot  ask  for  pity's  meed, 
Which  has  no  license  to  conqjlain  ; 

Which  must  be  borne  ;  yet  who  can  bear. 

Hours  long,  days  long,  a  constant  weight — 
The  yoke  of  aljsolute  desjtair, 
A  sufiering  wholly  desolate  ? 

Who  can  for  ever  crush  the  heart. 
Restrain  its  throbbiugs,  curb  its  life  ? 

Dissemble  truth  with  ceaseless  art, 

With  outward  calm  mask  inward  strife  ? 

Most  hymn-writers  have  been  addicted  to 
composition  and  have  published  works  of 
their  own.  There  are  a  few,  however,  who 
have  been  drawn  into  the  cu-cle  of  the 
hymnists  by  the  influence  of  friends  who 
discerned  their  capacity  for  lyric  com- 
position. Emma  Leslie,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  (1812- 
1878),  who  became  the  AA'ife  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Toke,  Rector  of  Codington, 
Ashford,  Kent,  belongs  to  this  class.  She 
never  published  anything,  but  when  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Ivnowledge  were  engaged  on  their 
Hymn  Book,  one  who  was  interested  in 
their  work  urged  Mrs.  Toke  to  write  some- 
thing for  this  collection.  She  complied  and 
sent  several  anonymously  to  the  Committee, 
who  inserted  them  in  their  Hymnal.  Two 
of  these  are  of  considerable  value,  and  have 
since  gained  a  wide  acceptance — namely, 
"  0  Thou  wdio  didst  with  love  untold  "  and 
"  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high."  The  former, 
which  IS  on  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  I  quote^ 

0  Thou  who  didst  with  love  untold 

Thy  doubting  servant  chide. 
Bidding  the  eye  of  sense  behold 

Thy  wounded  hands  and  side  ; 
Grant  us,  like  him,  with  hearticlt  awe, 

To  own  Thee  God  and  Lord  ; 
And  from  his  hour  of  darkness  draw 

Faith  in  the  Incarnate  Word. 

And  while  that  womlrous  record  now 

Of  unbelief  we  hear, 
0  let  us.  Lord,  the  lowlier  bow. 

In  self-distrusting  U-ar  ; 
And  grant  that  we  may  never  dare 

Thy  loving  heart  to  grieve  ; 
But  at  the  last  their  blessing  share 

Who  see  not,  yet  believe. 
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Frances  Eidley  Havergal  (1836-1879), 
whose  early  death  was  so  much  deplored, 
and  who  exerted  a  very  wide  influence  not 
only  by  her  verses,  but  her  saintly  and 
devoted  life,  demands  notice  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  circle  of  women  who 
have  contributed  to  the  song  of  the  church. 
Her  lyric  and  musical  gifts  were  doubtless 
inherited  from  her  father,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Havergal,  who  wrote  about  one  hundi-ed 
hymns,  some  of  which,  notably  "  Hosanna, 
raise  the  pealing  hymn,"  are  of  merit,  but 
who  rendered  still  greater  service  as  a 
composer  and  editor  of  church  music.  In 
the  former  department  he  was,  however, 
eclipsed  by  his  daughter,  who  possessed 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  lyric  faculty, 
through  which  her  deeply  earnest  religious 
nature  found  expression.  She  composed 
many  tunes  and  was  very  gifted  both  as 
a  singer  and  player.  Critically  considered, 
some  of  her  hymns  are  in  parts  weak  in 
texture  and  somewhat  diffuse  in  expression  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  so  full  of  tender 
religious  feeling  that  these  minor  faults  are 
almost  forgotten.  She  had,  too,  at  command 
a  considerable  variety  of  style.  Of  the  more 
tender  and  subdued,  perhaps  the  finest  is 
that  beginning  "  Lord,  speak  to  me  that  I 
may  speak."  In  a  similar  strain  is  her  Hymn 
of  Consecration,  beginning  "  Take  my  life 
and  let  it  be."  These  are  too  well  known 
to  need  quotation.  In  an  altogether  bolder 
manner  is  her  Missionary  Hymn,  which 
may  have  been  suggested — it  is  certainly 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  in  the  Italic 
version    of   the    10th    verse    of    the    96th 


Psalm  :  "  Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen 
that  the  Lord  reigneth  from  the  tree  " — 

Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is  King  ! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  nations,  let  them  shout  and  sing, 
Tell  it  out  with  adoration  that  He  shall  increase  ; 
That  the  mighty  King  of  Gloiy  is  the  King  of  Peace  : 
Tell  it  out  with  jubilation,  though  the  waves  may  roar, 
That  He  sitteth  on  the  water-floods,  ourKing  for  evermore. 

Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Saviour  reigns ; 
Tell  it  out  among  the  nations,  bid  them  burst  their  chains  ! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  weeping  ones  that  Jesus  lives  ! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  weary  ones  what  rest  He  gives  ; 
Tell  it  out  among  the  sinful  that  He  came  to  save ;  [grave. 
Tell  it  out  among  the  dying  that  He  triumphed  o'er  the 

Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  .Jesus  reigns  above  ! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  nations  that  His  reign  is  love  ! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  highways  and  the  lanes  at  home  ; 
Let  it  7"ing  across  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  foam  ! 
Like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  let  our  glad  shout  be, 
Till  it  echo  and  re-echo  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  !  * 

Her  Hymn  for  the  opening  of  a  New  Year, 
"  Another  year  is  daAvning,"  is  full  of  the 
quiet  restfulness  of  spirit  so  characteristic  of 
its  author.  Her  rendering  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  verse  is  a  very  happy  effort.  To 
her  we  also  owe  a  considerable  number  of 
devotional  poems,  which  have  done  much  to 
foster  that  more  tender  type  of  religious  life 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  age  ;  whilst 
her  whole-hearted  consecration  of  life  to 
service  for  others  has  quickened  multitudes 
to  a  like  consecration.  When  told  that  her 
life  was  in  danger,  she  exclaimed,  "  If  I  am 
really  going,  it  is  too  good  to  be  true  !  " 

Here  must  end  our  notice  of  departed  women 
who  have  found  a  place  in  the  Cluirch's  Song. 
In  a  concluding  paper  I  hope  to  refer  to  those 
still  happily  spared  to  us  who  have  conse- 
crated their  gifts  to  this  high  service. 

*  The  refrain,  "  Tell  it  out,"  is  here  omitted. 
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A  WOKE  by  unusual  din — 
i\     Eub-rubbing,  knock,  rattle  of  stones — 
Some  monster,  sure,  makes  his  way  in  I 
The  little  ones  fear  to  their  bones. 

Half-dressed,  they  must  see  what's  ado, 
Curiosity  mast'ring  their  dread  ; 

Baby,  bold,  to  his  knees  rises  too, 
But  peeps  from  safe  distance  of  bed. 

"  A  bogey  !  the  awful  black  man  !  " 
One  screams,  and  by  friendly  door-side. 

Her  heart  beating  fast  as  it  can, 
Her  small  foolish  body  doth  hide. 


Oh,  children  dear,  much  I  thank  God 
That  ye  keep  the  old  world  so  fresh  ; 

My  heart,  dry  as  cracked  summer  sod. 
Your  touch  turns  to  infant's  soft  flesh. 

Through  the  windows  clear  of  your  eyes 
Young  Wonder  for  ever  doth  look. 

With  ever  the  throb  of  surprise 
At  each  page  of  life's  picture-book. 

I  bless  your  new  wonder  and  fear. 
And  tell  you  amid  your  alarms — 

When  the  black  feet  of  danger  appear, 
They  bear  to  you  nothing  that  harms. 


Troubles  just  such  as  yours  I've  seen, 
And  the  ugliest  ones  that  came 

Came  only  to  make  my  life  clean, 

And  its  hearth  glow  with  cheerier  flame. 


D.  D. 
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IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  GAKNETT. 


THE  answer  to  the  question,  Who  provides 
the  masses  with  their  most  needed  com- 
forts in  sickness,  their  joys  in  festivals,  and 
consolations  in  sorrow  ?  ought  to  tell  as  a 
%-ital  argument  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is 
He  who  has  taught  man  so  to  love  the  world. 

The  worldling  lives  for  himself  ;  the 
Christian  lives  for  the  world,  especially 
when  it  is  most  helpless  and  most  wretched 
and  its  substance  has  been  wasted  in 
riotous  living. 

In  the  life  of  the  East-end  of  London  a 
new  phase  of  duty  has  arisen,  making  its 
new  claim  upon  Christians.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  merchants,  manufacturers, 
large  shopkeepers,  and  property  owners 
lived  in  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  and 
Wapping, — a  wholesome  mixtm-e  with  the 
toilers  and  the  poor.  Their  houses  were 
the  centres  of  personal  sympathy  and  the 
grace  of  helpfulness.  The  employer  found 
here  not  only  his  business  and  labour,  but 
his  neighbourly  work  too. 

The  bonds  and  links  of  accidents,  sick- 
nesses, and  privations,  and  all  the  mysterious 
and  elevating  influences  of  "  How  is  your 
wife,  George?  "  and  "  Good  day,  sir," — the 
smile,  the  comprehending  glance,  which 
passed  a  thousand  threads  of  loyalty,  light 
as  gossamer,  yet  strong  as  cables,  across 
social  gulfs,  were  in  daily  operation. 

Now  it  is  otherwise.  The  employer  escapes 
from  the  scene  of  the  employed  as  soon  as 
his  brief  business  hours  are  over.  He  is  ofl" 
to  the  West-end,  or  to  some  pleasant 
suburban  home,  there  to  enjoy  his  rest,  and 
to  spend  in  refinement,  and  perhaps  luxury, 
the  money  he  "made"  in  the  district 
where  ail  his  father's  sympathies  were 
centred.  His  wife's  womanly  kindliness, 
his  daughter's  girlish  interests,  are  no  longer 
with  and  for  the  employes.  Even  where 
money  is  freely  given  to  assist  local 
charities,  the  twice-blessed  charity  of 
personal  sympathy  does  not  enhance  the 
gift.  Bitter  indeed  are  the  terrible  social 
consequences  of  this  condition  of  things. 

But  half-a-dozen  Christian  gentlemen,  with 
no  money  interests  in  the  district,  have  seen 
the  need,  and  by  mere  brotherhood  are  doing 
what  little  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  artificial 
and  pernicious  state  of  things. 

It  is  with  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this 
brotherly  kindness,  the  Victoria  Home  for 
working  men,  we  are  just  now  concerned. 


On  a  Sunday  evening  in  November  last — a 
cold,  rainy  night — we  went  there.  We  easily 
found  the  number,  89  and  41,  Commercial 
Street,  Whitechapel,  and,  passing  through  a 
side  door  opening  on  Dorset  Street,  descended 
half-a-dozen  steps  into  the  kitchens. 

The  kitchens  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
because  the  first  house  engaged  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  soon  became  too  small,  and  a  second 
was  added.  We  are  in  the  basement  floor 
of  both  houses ;  where  walls  once  divided 
them,  rows  of  pillars  now  stand.  The  place 
is  furnished  with  seated  tables,  some  of 
which  accommodate  a  dozen  persons,  some 
four.  These  rooms  we  find  filled  by 
hundreds  of  men — poor  men ;  some  are 
smoking,  others  talking,  others  feeding. 

In  each  kitchen  there  is  an  immense  open 
fire,  fm'nished  with  a  great  gridiron,  and 
frying  and  boiling  pans. 

The  men  we  see  are  all  lodging  here.  If 
any  lodger  brings  in  food  to  cook,  he  has  the 
fire,  pans,  and  crockery  free  ;  but  in  fact  few 
thus  prepare  their  own  food,  for  (except  when 
it  is  given  to  them)  they  find  they  can  buy 
it  more  cheaply  at  the  restaurant  bar. 

Here,  at  first,  the  committee  supplied 
the  provisions;  now  a  contractor  does  it, 
ft^r  the  establishment  has  so  grown  that  had 
the  committee  continued  their  first  arrange- 
ment, the  stafl"  of  servants  would  have  had 
to  be  doubled ;  and  much  trouble  and  expense 
are  now  thus  avoided. 

All  the  pro\'isions  are  very  good  and 
wonderfully  cheap. 

Dinner,  price  fivepence,  consists  of  a 
bowl  of  soup,  quarter-of-a-poimd  of  cooked 
meat,  potatoes,  and  a  block  of  pudding. 
Tea,  coflee,  and  cocoa  are  a  halfpenny  a 
mug — and  so  goes  on  the  tarift'.  The  bar  is 
open  fi'om  early  to  late  on  week-days,  and 
from  six  to  six  on  Sundays. 

Off  the  kitchens,  near  the  entrance,  is  a 
little  office,  where  are  hanging  the  metal 
bed-tickets,  one  of  which  is  given  out  to 
each  occupier  on  entering.  Here  also 
(unlike  ordinary  lodging-houses)  registers 
are  kept.  Every  man's  name  and  occupation 
is  entered  in  the  books,  and  these  records 
against  the  names  are  filled  up  and  make 
brief  histories.  Those  lodgers  who  ' '  use ' '  the 
house  regularly  for  six  nights  are  taken  in 
free  on  the  seventh. 

Some  beds  are  fourpence  a  night,  or  two 
shillings  per  week ;  others  are  sixpence,  or 
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three  shillings  a  week.  This  charge 
includes  the  use  of  baths,  hot  and  cold,  and 
of  lavatories,  where  the  lodgers  can  wash 
their  clothes,  dry,  and  air  them.  The 
lavatories  are  on  the  basement  floor,  and 
the  baths  above  them.  A  good  many  men, 
with  their  shirts  off,  were  that  night 
occupied  in  the  interesting  process  of  getting 
ready  a  clean  garment  for  Monday.  Not  a 
few,  however,  of  the  lodgers  do  not  possess 
an  extra  shirt,  nor,  indeed,  one  at  all. 

Amongst  the  men  present  there  that 
Sunday  were  those  Avho  were  formerly  mer- 
chants, doctors,  master-builders,  lawyers, 
undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
besides  artisans,  workiug-men  out  of  Avork, 
day  labourers,  costermongers,  discharged 
soldiers — in  fact,  men  of  every  sort  and 
condition.  All  are  poor,  some  by  misfortune, 
some  by  vice.  They  were  mostly  dressed  in 
patched  and  miserable  clothes,  and  their 
faces  also  told  stories  of  privation.  Some 
looked  manful  and  cheerful,  others  depressed 
and  sullen.  To  all,  this  Home  offers  "a  rise " 
in  the  world,  a  chance  of  comfort,  a  foothold 
on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  respect- 
ability ;  and  after  that  first  one  is  taken, 
there  comes  many  another  upward  step  to 
him  who  wills  to  climb. 

The  building  accommodates  450  lodgers ; 
and  though  there  is  the  full  number  here, 
the  assembly  is  orderly  enough  to  secure 
the  necessary  comfort  of  each  individual. 

Two  or  three  men  were  rather  tipsy, 
certainly  ;  but  they  were  half  asleep. 

The  warder  Avho  gives  out  the  bed-tickets 
moves  about,  and  keeps  order  unobtrusively. 

The  whole  establishment  is  imder  the 
control  and  management  of  Mr.  A.  Wilke, 
a  German  of  Scotch  descent,  a  splendid  man 
for  the  place,  with  his  heart  in  his  work, 
and  full  of  loving  determination  and  most 
ready  sympathy.  He  is,  too,  equal  to  any 
emergency.  On  Saturday  he  pulled  off 
his  own  coat  and  gave  it  to  a  man  who 
needed  one  in  which  to  look  after  a 
situation  of  which  he  had  heard. 

"  If  0??/^  gentlemen  would  send  me  their 
old  clothes,"  Mr.  Wilke  said,  "  I  could 
often  get  men  situations,  which  are  simply 
impossible  to  secure  if  they  apply  for  them 
in  rags  and  tatters." 

"  Gentlemen's  old  clothes  !  "  Will  the 
readers  of  The  Sunday  Magazine  remember 
this  request  ?  There  are  always  lodgers  in 
the  Victoria  Home  who  have  been  carefully 
watched  and  long  known,  and  who  may  be 
trusted,  awaiting  them.  Scores  of  such 
have  been  reformed  and  rehabilitated  since 


this  lodging-house  was  opened  ;  many  more 
have  "  missed  the  link  "  for  lack  of 
a  presentable  coat. 

We  now  went  upstairs  to  the  floor  above — 
by  the  hje,  each  staircase  acts  as  a  ventilating 
shaft,  and  the  air  throughout  the  whole 
building  is  sweet  and  fresh.  We  found  a 
simply  furnished  hall,  able  to  seat  six 
hundred.  Here  a  lady  holds  a  Bible  class 
one  evening  in  the  week,  and  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday  evenings  there  is  service. 
The  hall  is  a  reading-room  in  the  daytime, 
and  papers,  games,  and  books  for  it  are 
welcome  gifts.  A  kind  of  domestic  Penny 
Pleading  (without  the  payment  of  the  penny) 
is  held  here  weekly. 

Off  this  hall  are  Mr.  Wllke's  rooms,  and 
a  writing  room,  where  we  saw  the  sweating 
system  in  full  operation,  though  tJds  branch 
of  iniquity  has  not  been  brought  with  other 
villainies  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  found  a  number  of  clerks — looking, 
oh  !  so  poor,  ill-fed,  and  anxious — writing 
addresses  on  piles  of  circular  papers  for 
their  very  lives.  Each  had  books  to  'copy 
addresses  from,  and  ceaselessly  their  pens 
moved  as  the  finger  of  their  left  hand 
travelled  along  the  printed  line  ;  not  one 
looked  up  as  we  entered. 

Firms  in  the  trade  receive  seven,  eight, 
and  even  twelve  shillings  per  thousand 
for  having  circulars  directed.  Some  busi- 
ness firms  and  some  religious  institutions 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  thus  yearly, 
paying  well  the  houses  they  employ ;  these 
houses  put  out  the  work  to  their  poor  clerks 
at  two  shillings  or  two  and  sixpence  per 
thousand,  and  pocket  the  difference  !  ! 

Hopelessly  ground  down,  these  miserable 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  with  children 
looking  to  them  for  daily  bread,  work  on 
all  the  seven  days  of  the  week  until  they  die ! 
They  avail  themselves  of  the  free  light  and 
warmth  of  this  room,  and  have  met  with  a 
champion  in  Mr.  Wilke.  He  has  issued 
the  following  cu'cular  : — 

THE   VICTORIA  HOME  WRITERS' 

ASSOCIATION, 

39  &  41,  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Committee  of  the  Victoria 
Homes  for  Working  Men. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Radstock. 


T.  A.  Denny,  Esq. 

E.  Trotter,  Esq. 

H.  W.  Maynard,  Esq. 


W.  H.  Seagram,  Esq. 

F.  Deacon,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  G.  Waldegrave. 


Sir, — The  above  association  has  been  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  work  for  clerks  out 
of  employment. 
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Circulars  and  Envelopes  addressed  from  4/-  per 
1,000,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Si:)ecial 
Terms  for  Foreign  Addressing. 

Every  kind  of  Writing,  Folding,  Stamping  and 
Posting  undertaken. 

Men  sent  out  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Manager,  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^.  _ 

'Sir.  Wilko  proposes  to  pay  the  clerks  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  tliottsand  daily,  and 
another  eighteenpence  per  thousand  to  be 
reserved  and  paid  them  in  a  lump  sum  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  remaining 
shilling,  after  deducting  about  twopence  to 
pay  carriers,  &c.,  will  be  divided  as  a  bonus 
every  three  months.  This  sum  having  thus 
accumulated  would  enable  the  workers  to 
prociu-e  a  good  suit,  and  so  a  situation,  or 
pay  for  an  emigration  passage. 

Leaving  the  silent  clerks  bending  over 
their  toil,  we  ascended  to  another  floor,  on 
which  is  the  Casual  ward. 

Here  are  thirty-two  beds,  and  every  lodger 
who  comes  to  the  place  must  first  sleep  in 
this  ward.  Manv  men  come  in  rags, 
shoeless,  and  filthy,  and  then  for  four  or 
five  nights  lodge  here  on  trial;  if  they 
refuse  to  use  the  baths  and  wash  their 
clothes,  they  are  told  not  to  come  again. 
This  is  seldom  the  case  ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  the  most  respectable  men  are 
the  dirtiest.  It  happens  thus.  A  decent 
workman  comes  up  from  a  provincial  town  ; 
he  lodges  respectably  while  seeking  work, 
imtil  all  his  money  is  gone.  One  night  in  a 
common  lodging-house  covers  him  with 
vermin ;  not  understanding  vagrant  ways,  he 
becomes  soon  dirtier  than  the  dirtiest. 
Thankfully,  here  he  returns  to  his  former 
cleanly  habits. 

The  mattresses  are  stuffed  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre.  They  are  springy  and  pleasant,  and 
antiseptic.  Each  floor  in  the  whole  building 
is  scrubbed  every  day,  and  once  a  week  they 
are  washed  with  carbolic  acid.  Outside  each 
storey  are  two  fire-escapes,  and  the  rooms  are 
warmed  by  means  of  the  kitchen  flues. 
The  beds  are  each  furnished  with  a  pillow, 
two  sheets,  a  thick  blanket,  and  a  quilt. 
We  turned  do-^-n  several  and  foimd  them 
remarkably  clean ;  the  sheets  were  to  be 
changed  next  day.  This  is  always  done  on 
Monday.  A  lodger  having  passed  through 
the  Casual  ward  is  allowed  to  rent  a  four- 
penny  bed. 

Two  floors  divided  into  cubicles  are 
devoted  to  these :  some  compartments  contain 
a  dozen  beds  ;  others  only  four. 

Wooden  dinsions  eight  feet  high,  forming 


broad  passages,  run  down  the  length  of  the 
flats  and  twice  across  them. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  sixpenny 
beds.  They  are  just  like  the  fourpenny  ones, 
only  each  is  in  a  separate  cubicle.  Many  a 
poor  fellow,  "when  his  luck  is  good," 
indulges  m  a  sixpenny  bed  for  a  few  nights, 
— some  have  "  gentle  "  instincts  still. 

There  are  sixty-five  of  the  sixpenny 
cubicles,  and  these  beds  are  constantly  lull. 
Some  of  the  lodgers  have  so  prospered  that 
they  take  a  cubicle  permanently.  One  man 
earns  thirtv-five  sliillings  a  week  ;  he  has 
been  a  lodger  for  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Wilke  said  to  him  :  "  You  ought  now 
to  go  to  a  private  lodging." 

"  No,  I  am  saving  money  here ;  if  I  went 
elsewhere  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  public 
for  company,  and  then  I  should  be  soon 
where  I  was  before.    No ;  I  am  all  right  here." 

The  warmth  and  company  keep  the  inmates 
sober.  "  Last  Saturday  evening,"  we  were 
told,  "  there  was  not  one  case  of  drunken- 
ness,"— and  that  amongst  450  waifs  and 
strays  of  Whitechapel ! 

Surely  this  points  to  the  motive  power  of 
this  Home— Christ's  brotherhood. 

The  institution  is  now  self-supporting. 
The  public  have  never  been  asked  to 
contribute  a  penny.  Its  establishment  cost 
over  £5,000,  and  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  committee. 

But  is  money  not  needed  ?  Most  emphati- 
cally it  is.  Not  to  aid  the  lodging-house  but 
the  lodgers.    And  a  little  would  do  so  much. 

Mr.  Wilke  a  short  time  ago  lent  seven 
men  five  shillings  each  to  buy  "  street 
goods."  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  repaid 
the  loan,  and  tAvo  of  the  number  had  earned 
twenty-five  shillings  each.  Twenty-two  men 
whom  he  has  started  in  small  employments 
have  saved  enough  to  emigrate,  and  he 
receives  favourable  accounts  from  them. 

Mr.  Wilke  has  organised  a  costermongers' 
brigade,  sending  two  men  out  with  one 
barroAV.  He  is  careful  to  thus  assist  only  those 
who  are  really  desirous  of  work.  He  says, 
pointing  to  the  lodgers  :  "  A  large  number  of 
these  men  could  be  helped  up  if  I  only  had 
the  means.  One  night  a  man  came  in  who 
struck  me.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  engineer. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Brazil,  fallen  into 
bad  company,  and  in  one  night  lost  four 
hundred  pounds.  I  lent  him  his  fare  to 
Swansea,  Avhere  he  said  a  situation  aAvaited 
him.  Next  day  he  returned  the  money. 
He  is  now  in  receipt  of  four  hundred  a  year, 
and  he  has  given  five  men  from  here 
employment." 
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A  Cambridge  man  who  had  sunk  very  low 
here  found  his  way  back  to  God.  He  plays 
the  harmonium  at  the  week-day  meetings. 
A  short  time  since  he  had  a  situation  giving 
thirty  shillings  a  week  offered  him  through 
a  friend  ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  wine  and 
spirit  trade,  he  refused  it,  and  keeps  at  his 
present  poor  employment,  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation. 

We  were  now  told  it  was  time  for  service. 
The  messenger  was  a  young  man  with  a 
bright  face.  He  is  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant. 
Sometimes  he  gets  broken  food  given  him 
and  brings  it  for  the  most  needy  inmates. 
He  is  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  in  the 
last  six  months  has  been  used  by  God  to 
the  saving  of  two  other  men.  He  drifted  in 
here  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  now 
is  "  a  new  man."  Well  may  he  love  a  place 
where  he  found  his  Rescuer  ! 

Having  seen  over  the  whole  building,  we 
returned  to  the  kitchens  for  a  little  friendly 
chat  with  the  lodgers.  Presently  Mr.  Trotter 
and  Colonel  Gascoigne  appeared,  and  a 
hearty  invitation  was  given  to  the  service. 
About  one  hundred  availed  themselves  of 
it ;  others  departed  to  bed,  and  the  rest 
remained  in  the  kitchens,  smoking  and 
talking.  Upstairs  a  young  lady  was  seated 
at  the  harmonium,  and  a  hymn  was  sung 
with  spirit;  then  Mr.  Trotter  prayed 
earnestly  and  simply,  after  which  followed 
a  second  hymn  and  a  Bible  chapter ;  then 
another  hymn,  during  the  singing  of  which 
we  slipped  back  to  the  kitchens.  A  group 
gathered  round  us,  and  listened  earnestly 


to  the  few  words  we  said ;  but  the  two  tipsy 
men  woke  up  and  would  have  their  say  too, 
so  we  returned  to  the  hall,  followed  by  one 
of  our  downstairs  friends.  Mr.  Trotter 
was  ending  a  touching,  plain  address,  which 
was  followed  by  a  manly  speech  from  the 
Colonel.  Then  we  were  asked  to  speak,  and 
told  them  of  a  navvy  friend  of  ours  who  on 
a  hospital  bed  feared  the  night,  for  then  his 
"  past  life  came  back  to  him,"  and  who,  by 
listening  to  that  wonderful  53rd  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  found  that  on  Christ  was  laid  all  his 
sins,  and  so  entered  through  the  gate  of 
anguish  and  death  into  eternal  life.  It 
touched  these  hearts  too.  "  He  was  despised 
and  rejected,"  so  were  they ;  "  He  was  a  man 
of  sorrows,"  so  were  they.  Ah !  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Lord,  how  close  it  comes 
to  empty  hearts  !  Looking  down  that  room, 
and  catching  the  gaze  of  those  eyes,  one 
thought  struck  us  forcibly — there  was  not 
a  man  present  who  was  not  trying  "  to  rise  " ; 
at  least,  every  face  was  washed,  and  poor 
clothes  were  tidily  arranged.  Many  faces 
showed  lingering  recollections  of  "  better 
days"  ;  a  few  were  so  bright,  the  better  days 
had  evidently  dawned  again.  This  is  the 
reward  the  committee  and  manager  have  so 
nobly  earned.  There  is  still  one  need — 
that  of  a  lady,  used  to  such  work,  who  will 
come  and  live  near  the  Home  and  help. 
The  humanising,  upraising  influence  of  a 
sympathising  lady  in  such  a  place — who  can 
measure  it  ?  And,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
what  will  it  not  do  ?  Shall  we  plead  for 
such  help  in  vain  ? 


PARLIAMENT'S  BATTLES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

IN  FACTORY,   CHIMNEY,  AND  BRICKFIELD. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 


IT  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  factory 
owners  were  sinners  above  all  men 
because  they  permitted  such  inhumanities 
as  have  been  described  in  these  papers  ;  or 
that  the  factory  children  were  the  only 
martyrs  to  selfish  greed  because  they 
suffered  such  things.  There  were,  in  con- 
nection with  other  industries,  hundreds  of 
masters  every  whit  as  bad  as  the  cotton 
spinners,  and  thousands  of  children  as 
cruelly  treated  as  the  little  factory  slaves. 
Some  of  these  thousands  participated 
directly   in   the  benefits  of  factory  legisla- 


tion ;  nor  were  the  interests  of  others 
altogether  neglected.  For  many  clas^^es  of 
sufferers,  besides  those  employed  in  mills, 
good  men  were  fighting  all  the  while ; 
fighting  with  a  courage  and  persistence  that 
were  all  the  nobler  because  they  were  not 
sustained  by  the  outside  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  champions  of  the  factory  childi-en, 
and  because  for  many  weary  years  they 
had  so  little  in  the  way  of  success  to  cheer 
them.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  when  the  claims  of  other  children  were 
apparently   lost   sight   of,    because    of    the 
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absorbing  interest  of  the  factory  agitation, 
their  cause  was  being  really  carried  forward 
by  the  very  means  which  seemed  to  distract 
attention  from  it.  The  great  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  rouse  the  Leafislature  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  sufferings  of  children  at 
all.  Lord  Ashley  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  saw  that  nothing  was 
so  likely  to  do  this  as  the  case  which  they 
had  taken  in  hand.  It  was  well,  therefore, 
that  the  battle  was  concentrated  here.  Once 
let  it  be  gained  at  this  point  and  victory  all 
along  the  line  would  be  in  sight ;  whereas, 
if  the  attack  had  been  further  extended  the 
final  issue  would  have  been  inevitably 
delayed. 

Long,  however,  before  the  picturesque 
vales  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had  been 
invaded  by  the  builders  of  those  huge 
factories  which  soon  transformed  them  into 
busy  manufacturing  towns,  the  miseries  of 
"climbing  boys  "  had  moved  the  hearts  of 
individual  philanthropists.  These  had  tried 
long,  and  with  but  scant  success,  to  awaken 
the  sjTupathies  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  the 
helpless  little  sufferers  and  to  induce 
Parliament  to  interfere.  But  it  was  the  old 
story.  Children  might  perish  ;  after  all, 
they  were  only  children,  and  poor  ones  at 
that ;  but  that  property  owners  should  be  put 
to  the  expense  of  altering  their  chimneys 
was  not  to  be  tolerated.  That  was  an 
outrage,  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  It  would  have  imperilled  the 
sleekness  of  the  landlord  ;  it  might  have 
resulted  in  the  necessity  for  his  wife  to  wear 
stuffs  instead  of  silks  ;  it  might  have 
diminished  his  luxuries — compelled  him  to 
walk  instead  of  drive,  to  take  less  wine,  to 
give  up  his  cigars,  to  make  less  display. 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wretched  little 
sweeps  !  The  torture,  the  degradation,  the 
destruction  of  the  children,  did  not  disturb 
his  thoughts.  He  could  sleep  o'  nights,  he 
could  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet  with  a 
relish  \A\}i  which  conscience  did  not 
interfere  ;  he  could  dwell  comfortably  in  his 
ceiled  house  without  one  qualm  of  regret  for 
the  poor  lads  who  had  no  better  bed  than  a 
soot  heap  ;  he  was  warmed  and  soothed  by 
the  genial  glow  of  his  fire  quite  as  pleasantly 
as  if  no  helpless  httie  waifs  were  forced  by 
torture  up  his  flues  or  even  suffocated  there ; 
but  that  he  should  consent  to  their  being 
saved  from  suffering,  degradation,  and 
death  at  the  cost  of  a  few  of  his  luxuries 
•r  comforts — this  was  preposterous.  Unfor- 
tunately the  landlord  interest  was  strong 
in  Parliament,  and  outside   there  was  far 


more  sympathy  for  the  rich,  whose  pockets 
were  threatened,  than  for  friendless  little 
lads  whose  bodies  were  tortured,  whose 
souls  were  debased,  and  whose  lives  wore 
sacrificed  under  an  iniquitous  system.  And 
so  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
redoubts  of  inhuman  avarice  held  out 
against  all  the  forces  of  philanthropy. 

In  17G0  a  letter  appeared  in  the  PiMic 
Advertiser  advocating  the  cause  of  the  little 
sweeps,  and  in  particular  suggesting  that 
masters  should  be  punished  if  they  allowed 
apprentices  to  go  without  proper  covering. 
This  was  a  mild  beginning,  but  it  indicated 
the  awakening  of  public  sympathy.  The 
cloud  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
did  not  greatly  trouble  the  masters ;  but  it 
was  the  cloud  of  battle.  Its  increase  was 
for  a  time  almost  imperceptible,  but  it  was 
destined  at  length  to  darken  the  horizon 
and  to  be  joined  by  other  clouds,  whose 
dark  masses  would  sweep  up  over  the  whole 
heavens  and  burst  at  last  in  a  storm 
beneath  which  the  system  would  go  down 
for  ever. 

The  letter  was  the  first  move  on  the  part 
of  a  few  earnest  spirits,  who  had  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  doing  something  for  the 
relief  of  these  defenceless  children.  One  of 
the  leaders  was  Jonas  Hanway,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Robert  Raikes  in  the  founding 
of  Sunday  Schools,  and  no  man  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  rendered  better 
service  than  he.  He  afterwards  co-operated 
with  several  London  merchants,  who  in 
1773  formed  a  committee  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  masters,  appealing  to  their  humanity 
to  mitigate,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the 
miseries  of  their  wretched  apprentices. 
Some  little  good  was  done  by  this  for  a 
time,  but  it  was  very  trifling.  In  truth, 
there  was  little  humanity  to  appeal  to  ; 
nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  could 
control  or  coerce  these  brutal  employers, 
and  it  was  long  before  that  arm  was  moved. 

But  what  was  it  that  these  climbing 
boys  had  to  suffer,  and  why  was  it  needful 
for  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  be  invoked  on 
their  behalf  ?  For  official  information  upon 
this  point  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
which  forty  years  afterwards  tlie  question 
was  referred  ;  or  he  might  read  the  harrow- 
ing article  by  Sidney  Smith,  who  was 
certainly  no  sentimentalist,  in  the  Kdinburyh 
Review.  I  can  here  but  take  a  few  items  from 
that  "  record  of  sickening  horrors."  It  was 
proved  that  children  of  suitable  age — i.e., 
seven  or   eight   years — were  stolen  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  employed  as  climbing  boys  ; 
they  were  sold  by  heartless  parents  ;  -were 
inveigled  from  Avorkhouses,  or  apprenticed 
by  Poor  Law  Guardians ;  they  were  forced 
up  narroAV  chimneys  by  cruel  blows,  by 
pricking  the  soles  of  their  feet,  or  by  apply- 
ing to  them  wisps  of  lighted  straw.  Their 
food  and  lodging  were  execrable.  They 
were  often  covered  with  sores  and  bruises, 
were  subject  to  peculiar  and  most  loath- 
some diseases  ;  not  unfrequently  they  were 
suffocated  in  the  flues,  and  were  exposed  to 
certain  physical  and  moral  ruin.  The 
matter  becomes  still  more  infamous  when 
we  remember  that,  although  passing  under 
the  general  designation  of  "  climbing  boys," 
many  of  them  were  little  girls. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Hanway  and  his  friends,  it  was  not  until 
1788  that  Parliament  could  be  induced  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  An 
Act  was  then  passed  forbidding  master 
chimney  sweepers  to  have  more  than  six 
apprentices,  or  take  them  under  the  age  of 
eight ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  wrung 
from  Parliament  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Attempts  were  made  in  1804,  1807,  1808, 
and  1809  to  secure  further  legislation,  but 
every  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  battle 
was  renewed  in  1817,  and  the  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  to 
whose  report  allusion  has  been  made. 

Acting  upon  this  report  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  Bill  to  improve  the  Act 
of  1788,  but  it  was  thrown  out  at  its  third 
reading  by  the  House  of  Lords.  And  thus 
matters  went  on  for  another  seventeen  years, 
until,  in  1834— the  year  that  witnessed 
the  first  substantial  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  factory  children — an  Act  was 
passed  providing  that  no  apprentices  should 
be  taken  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  it 
should  be  a  misdemeanour  to  send  a  child 
up  a  chimney  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  it.  This  incredible  barbarity 
had  been  frequently  perpetrated  heretofore. 
Moreover,  apprentices  were  to  go  on  trial, 
and  were  not  to  be  bound  if  they  objected. 
Penalties  were  enacted  for  ill-treating  the 
children,  and  regulations  provided  as  to  the 
size  of  chimneys.  And  what  were  these 
beneficent  regulations  ?  That  flues,  in 
future,  were  not  to  measure  less  than  foiu'teen 
inches  by  nine  inches,  and  that  projecting 
angles  were  to  be  rounded  oft' !  Li  other 
words,  as  one  writer  aptly  puts  it,  "  Parlia- 
ment did  not  see  its  way  to  prohibit  entirely 
the  occasional  smothering  of  a  child,  but 
was  desirous  of  making   the   scene  of  the 


tragedy  a  little  more  comfortable  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case."  Will  it  be  beheved 
that  even  this  was  opposed  by  Lord  Kenyon 
and  others  on  the  ground  of  its  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Sun, 
the  Phoenix,  and  some  other  insurance 
societies  petitioned  against  it  ? 

Swift  advancement  was  made  after  this. 
In  1840  an  Act  was  passed  punishing  with 
fine  all  who  should  ' '  compel  or  knowingly 
allow  anyone  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
to  ascend  or  descend  a  chimney  or  flue  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  or  cleaning  it." 
It  was  also  provided  that  no  apprentice 
should  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
further  regulations  were  enacted  as  to  the 
construction  of  chimneys.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  movement  secured  the  enormous 
advantage  of  Lord  Ashley's  interest  and 
advocacy.  He  entered  into  it  with  his 
accustomed  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness, 
taking  care  to  arm  himself  Avith  a  complete 
panoply  of  incontrovertible  facts  before 
engaging  in  the  fray.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
at  this  time  he  said  that  personal  inquiry  had 
convinced  him  that  the  condition  of  the 
factory  children  was  tenfold  better  than  that 
of  the  chimney  sweepers.  He  trusted  that  the 
sweeping  of  chimneys  by  children  would 
shortly  pass  away,  for  it  had  led  to  more 
misery  and  more  degradation  than  had  pre- 
vailed in  any  Christian  country. 

When  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  Lord 
Ashley  rendered  excellent  service  by  vigorous 
efforts  to  prevent  it  from  being  spoiled  by 
amendments.  He  said  he  had  no  notion 
that  cruelties  so  barbarous  could  be  per- 
petrated in  any  civilised  country  as  had 
been  recently  brought  under  his  notice. 
Children  of  six,  seven,  and  even  five  were 
sent  on  this  dangerous  service  ;  and  it  was 
a  fact  within  his  own  personal  knowledge 
that  a  child  of  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age  was  at  that  very  time  employed  in 
SAveeping  chimneys.  Children  were  sent  up 
the  chimneys  naked  ;  they  often  passed  the 
night  naked  on  a  soot  heap,  and  the  soot 
produced  a  most  noxious  effect  upon  their 
flesh.  The  practice,  he  said,  led  to  great 
demoralisation,  and  there  were  then  twenty- 
three  climbing  boys  in  Newgate. 

This  was  on  the  14th  April,  1840.  Despe- 
rate efforts  were  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  to  fix  the  age  of  apprentices  at 
twelve  instead  of  sixteen,  and  then  they 
attempted  to  shelve  it  by  referring  it  to  a 
Select  Committee.  On  the  4th  July  Lord 
Ashley  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  I  shall  have  no 
ease  or  pleasure  in  the  recess  should  these 
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poor  cliildreu  be  despised  by  the  Lords  and 
tossed  to  the  mercy  of  their  savage  pur- 
chasers." Happily  these  fears  were  not 
realised,  for  the  Bill  passed  into  law,  and  on 
the  7th  August  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

But  much  had  yet  to  be  done  ere  adequate 
protection  would  be  enjoyed  by  these  little 
chimney  sweepers  and  other  children  em- 
ployed in  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  The  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  rest ;  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  further  into  the  con- 
dition of  these  young  people,  and  the 
report  more  than  confirmed  all  that  had 
been  previously  piit  forward  as  to  their 
deplorable  state.  It  was  made  clear  that  little 
children,  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  the 
majority  of  them  orphans,  the  rest  bartered 
or  sold  by  brutal  parents,  were  trained 
to  force  their  way  up  the  long,  narrow, 
winding  passages  of  chimneys.  In  order  to 
do  this  they  had  to  move  up  and  down  by 
pressing  every  joint  of  their  bodies  against 
the  hard  and  often  broken  surface  of  the 
chimneys  ;  and  to  prevent  their  hands  and 
Imees  from  streaming  with  blood,  the  children 
were  rubbed  with  brine  before  a  hot  fire  to 
harden  the  flesh.  The  skin  became  choked 
in  every  pore,  and  "sooty  cancer,"  one  of 
the  most  terrible  forms  of  physical  suffering, 
was  very  often  the  result.  They  began  their 
day's  work  at  four,  three,  or  even  two  in  the 
morning,  were  half-stifled  by  the  hot,  sul- 
phurous air  m  the  flues,  often  got  stuck  in 
the  chimney,  and  would  faint  from  terror, 
exhaustion,  and  foul  air ;  and  then  if  the 
usual  remedy  of  lighted  straw  failed  to 
"bring  them  round,"  they  were  often  half- 
killed,  and  sometimes  killed  outright,  by  the 
very  means  used  to  extricate  them. 

Such  was  their  work ;  what  about  their 
"rest"?  I  have  said  they  often  had  to 
sleep  upon  soot  heaps.  At  the  best,  they 
had  only  low,  ill-drained,  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms  or  cellars.  For  the  whole  week, 
perhaps  for  many  weeks,  they  remained 
unwashed,  and  on  Sundays  they  were  gene- 
rally shut  up  together  so  that  the  neighbours 
might  not  see  their  miserable  plight.  Out 
of  884  boys  examined  as  recently  as  18G-4, 
only  six  could  write  and  twenty-six  could 
read,  most  of  them  very  imperfectly. 

Although  a  great  advance  in  the  matter 
of  mere  legislation  had  been  made  by  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  18-iO,  it  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  dead  letter.  For  some  time 
scarcely  any  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it, 
and  when  this  was  attempted  the  most 
unscrupulous   devices   were   resorted  to   in 


order  to  evade  its  control.  A  Bill  to  amend 
the  Act  passed  the  Lords  in  1851,  but  after 
being  read  once  in  the  Commons  was 
allowed  to  drop.  The  attempt  to  get  an 
amending  Act  passed  was  renewed  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  1853,  but  was  violently 
opposed  and  ultimately  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who,  in  spite  of  evidence  as  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  system,  reported  against 
the  measure. 

In  1854  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  never 
knew  when  he  was  beaten,  renewed  the 
struggle,  and  his  Bill  passed  the  Lords  but 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons.  Worse 
still,  in  the  following  year  a  similar  Bill 
was  read  once  in  the  Lords  and  then 
abandoned,  so  that  apparently  a  decline  was 
indicated  in  the  interest  which  was  taken  in 
the  matter.  For  a  time  even  Lord  Shaftesbury 
felt  that  he  could  do  little  more  than  watch  and 
wait.  His  vigilance,  however,  was  vmtiring, 
and  when  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  1861,  presented  their 
report,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  struggle.  His  lordship  brought  the 
matter  again  and  again  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
"  Chimney  Sweepers'  Regulation  Act,  18G4," 
by  which  it  was  made  unlawful  for  a  chimney 
sweeper  to  take  into  a  house  with  him  any 
assistant  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in 
cases  where  boj's  were  sent  up  chimneys  it 
empowered  magistrates  to  impose  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  instead  of  a  fine. 

At  length  the  victory  seemed  to  be  won, 
and  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  was  spoken 
of  as  "  the  chimney  sweepers'  emancipation 
day."  But  alas,  the  victory  was  only 
apparent  ;  the  Act  failed  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose,  and  not  until  ten  years 
later  was  this  abominable  system  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  broken  up.  The  consumma- 
tion would  doubtless  have  been  even 
further  delayed  but  for  several  tragic  events 
which  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  country 
and  swept  away  all  Parhamentary  opposition. 
Final  deliverance  came  once  more  through 
sacrifice,  four  thousand  being  saved  by  the 
death  of  three. 

In  1872  a  poor  climbing  boy,  one 
Christopher  Drummond,  was  sent  up  the 
Hue  of  a  fernery  in  Staffordshire,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  out 
dead.  In  the  following  March  another 
little  chimney  slave,  only  seven  and  a  half 
years  old,  was  killed  in  a  Hue  at  Washington, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  But  still  the 
public  interest  was  but  faintly  moved  until, 
two  years  later,  in  February,  1875,  another 
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case  attracted  attention.  George  Brewster, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  suffocated  in  a 
Qne  at  Cambridge.  His  master  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to 
six  months'  hard  labour.  This  roused  the 
Press.  The  Times  came  out  with  a  powerful 
article,  characterising  the  master's  offence 
as  murder,  and  contended  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  final  review  of  a  system  under 
which  such  an  offence  Avas  visited  with  no 
heavier  punishment  than  six  months' 
imprisonment.  Lord  Shaftesbury  made  good 
use  of  the  opportunity.  He  introduced 
another  Bill  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised 
in  opposition.  On  June  4th,  1875,  he  writes 
in  his  diary:  "By  God's  blessing  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Bill  passed  through  Committee  of 
House  of  Lords  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — 
not  a  syllable  uttered."  It  was  conducted 
through  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross,  and  passed  into  law  that  session. 

And  thus  another  series  of  Parliament's 
battles  for  the  children  came  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  and,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  biographer 
says,  "  after  a  century  of  inquiry  and 
legislation  there  was  rolled  away  one  of  the 
greatest  reproaches  to  the  civilisation  of  this 
country.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  broken  the 
fetters  of  the  most  oppressed,  degraded,  and 
tortured  children  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  had  set  them  for  ever  free." 

The  last  class  to  benefit  by  Parliamentary 
action  on  their  behalf  were  the  children  em- 
ployed in  brickfields.  Singularly  enough, 
whilst  those  engaged  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  trade  and  industry  had  been 
included  within  the  range  of  beneficent 
legislation,  these,  owing  to  a  technical 
difficulty,  were  left  without  protection.  So 
long  as  this  was  so  the  children's  friends 
were  not  likely  to  remain  content ;  above  all, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  their  interests  could  rest.  Of  all 
those  who  had  been  relieved,  the  little 
chimney  sweepers  alone  could  be  said  to  be 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  were 
these  young  people  employed  in  brick- 
making.  I  have  left  myself  little  space  in 
which  to  speak  of  their  sufferings,  but  in 
truth,  the  description  of  them  would  be 
substantially  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
what  has  gone  before,  slightly  varied  only  in 
detail  in  accordance  with  the  different 
nature  of  their  employment. 

On  the  10th  July,  1870,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
moved  an  address  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  stated  that  the  number 
of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in 
brickfields     amounted     to     nearly     thirty 


thousand,  their  ages  varying  from  three  and 
a  half  to  seventeen.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  were  girls,  and  they  were  kept  at  their 
monstrous  toil  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  What  this  toil  was  may  be 
gathered  from  his  lordship's  account  of  his 
own  experience;  he  said: — 

"  I  went  down  to  a  brickfield  and  made  a  con- 
siderable inspection.  On  approaching  I  first  saw, 
at  a  distance,  what  appeared  like  eight  or  ten 
pillars  of  clay,  which,  I  thought,  were  placed 
there  in  order  to  indicate  how  deep  the  clay  had 
been  worked.  On  walking  up,  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  these  pillars  were  living  beings. 
They  were  so  like  the  ground  on  which  they  stood, 
their  features  were  so  undistinguishable,  their 
dress  so  besoiled  and  covered  with  clay,  their 
flesh  so  like  their  dress,  that  until  I  approached 
and  saw  them  move,  I  believed  them  to  be  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  When  I  ai>proached  they 
were  so  scared  at  seeing  anything  not  like  them- 
selves that  they  ran  away  screaming,  as  though 
something  satanic  were  approaching.  I  followed 
them  to  their  work,  and  there  I  saw  what  Elihu 
Burritt  has  so  well  described.  I  saw  little 
children  three  parts  naked,  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  wet  clay,  some  of  it  on  their  heads  and 
some  on  their  shoulders,  and  little  girls  with  large 
masses  of  wet,  cold,  and  dripping  clay  pressing  on 
their  abdomens.  Moreover,  the  unhappy  children 
were  exposed  to  the  most  sudden  transitions  of 
heat  ancf  cold  ;  for,  after  carrying  their  burdens  of 
wet  clay,  they  had  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  kiln, 
and  to  enter  places  where  the  heat  was  so  fierce 
that  I  was  not  myself  able  to  remain  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes.  Can  it  be  denied  that  in 
these  brickfields  men,  women,  and  children, 
especially  poor  female  children,  are  brought  down 
to  a  point  of  degradation  and  sutt'ering  loM'er  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  No  man  with  a  sense  of 
humanity  or  the  aspirations  of  a  Christian  could 
go  through  these  places  and  not  feel  that  what  he 
saw  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  ought  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  There- 
fore, my  lords,  I  hope  that  not  a  day  will  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  until  an  address  is  sent  up  to  the 
Queen,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  the  con- 
dition of  these  poor  people  into  her  gracious  con- 
sideration, in  order  that  such  abominations  may 
be  brought  speedily  to  an  end." 

Over  this  proposal  there  was  no  such 
tedious  and  wearisome  conflict  as  that  wdiich 
had  to  be  carried  on  before  previous  reforms 
were  secured.  The  battles  of  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years  had  done  their 
work  ;  an  immense  change  had  come  over 
public  and  Parliamentary  feeling,  and  it  was 
now  easy  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  obtain  the 
relief  he  sought  for  these  poor  children. 
The  address  to  the  CroAvn  was  speedily 
agreed  to  ;  a  Bill  was  framed,  and  in  1871  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  child  should  work  in 
a  brickfield  under  ten  years  of  age  and  no 
girl  under  sixteen.  The  Act  contained 
other  excellent  provisions  which  need  not 
be  referred  to  here. 


A  FOSSIL.  ',11 


It  is  hard  to  close  this  brief  review  of 
Parliament's  battles  for  the  children  without 
some  allusion  to  that  crowning  conilict  which, 
as  I  write,  has  just  passed  through  its 
final  stage  to  a  glorious,  and  in  some 
respects  an  unparalleled,  victory.  The 
IMll  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  has  happily  now  become  law. 
How  the  "  good  Earl  "  would  have  rejoiced 


able  to  put  the  topstone  on  his  noble  efforts 
for  the  little  ones  by  himself  heading  the 
movement.  Tliis  honour  has  been  reserved 
for  others  ;  but  his  jo}'  will  be  none  the  less 
on  that  account.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the 
succession  of  brave  and  philanthropic  men 
whom  He  has  raised  up  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  children  in  Parliament,  and  for  the 
Parliament  in  which  such  battles  could  be 


to  see  this  day ;  and  still  more  had  he  been    fought  and  won. 


A  FOSSIL. 

A  BUTTERFLY  encrusted  in  old  stone ; 
A  butterfly  made  stone  ! 
It  drank  the  breath  of  flowers  and  summer  air, 
And  for  delight  could  scarcely  be  at  rest. 
Loved  a  red  blossom — nay,  the  blue  seemed  best — 

Then  golden,  purple,  rosy,  shone  more  fair  • 
One  moment  on  the  sweetest  rose  last  blown, 
Wings  closed  one  drowsy  moment,  then  'twas  flown. 

It  was  a  joyous -natured  thing,  and  slight, 
So  exquisitely  slight 

That  one  mere  touch  scarce  heaA-ier  than  a  Ijreath 
]\right  heedlessly  have  bruised  its  down  away  ; 
No  bird  so  small  that  could  not  make  it  prey ; 

A  baby's  grasp  could  fondly  crush  to  death ; 
A  summer  rain,  a  wind,  a  chiller  night — 
So  little  could  have  made  it  pass  from  sight. 

And  lo  !   the  wings  that  fluttered  on  the  flowers. 
That  folded  on  the  flowers, 

That  for  delight  scarce  paused  a  moment's  beat, 
Spread  rigid,  stone  in  stone,  and  bringing  us 
Their  record  of  long  centuries  changeless  thus: 

Changeless  while  roses  made  the  summers  sweet : 
Lo  !  the  slight  body,  frailer  than  but  floAvers, 
Come  to  to-day  past  countless  lives  like  ours. 

Something  is  pitiful,  some  thought  it  brings — 
I  know  not  what  it  brings  : 

The  little  life  was  for  a  summer  span, 
To  dance  through  flowers  and  sunshine,  and  no  more ; 
And  strangely  it  grew  stone  ;  and  that's  long  o'er  : 

And  if  it  suffered,  'twas  as  insects  can — 
Not  much,  not  long.     Yet,  see,  the  poor  spread  wings — 
Stone,  and  'twas  one  of  Nature's  blithest  things ! 

"Wliat  is  my  thought  ?     That  chronicles  may  bear, 
That  chronicles  do  bear. 

Names  of  men,  women,  meant  for  small  blithe  ways. 
To  live  and  smile  and  namelessly  pass  by. 
Made  immemorial  by  some  misery  ? 

Or  that  'tis  sad  when  in  untender  days 
There  closes,  closes,  wliere  a  heart's  throbs  were 
Numbness  and  the  indifference  of  despair  ? 
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Nay,  let  the  fancies  still  unshapen  go, 
That  only  come  to  go  ; 

"Wliat  need  to  find  new  tj])es  for  human  pain  ? 
And  this  that  centuries  since  was  prison'd  fast 
To  be  a  portion  of  Earth's  earth- writ  past, 

A  word  of  Earth's  long  history  graven  plain, 
It  could  not  endless  flutter  to  and  fro. 
But  yet  'tis  pitiful  to  see  it  so. 


AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 


THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

SHOBT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TJLKS  WITH  THE  CHILDBEN. 
By  ELIZABETH  MARTYN. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "Once  in  royal  David's  city." 

Lesson :  Psalm  xxiii. 

FAE  away  in  the  Holy  Land  is  a  little 
town,  built  upon  a  hill,  and  its  name 
is  Bethlehem — the  house  of  bread.  It  had 
this  name  given  to  it  in  the  old  days  because 
it  was  a  place  where  much  corn  was  gro^vn. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  farmer  lived  at 
Bethlehem  who  had  barley  fields  and  wheat 
fields,  flocks  and  herds,  and  eight  strong 
sons  to  help  him  to  take  care  of  them  all. 
The  youngest  of  the  eight  was  David,  and 
he  looked  after  the  sheep.  He  often  had  to 
stay  out  all  night  to  watch  over  them  and 
keep  them  from  harm.  He  was  a  big  boy — 
almost  a  man — and  very  brave,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

One  night  he  heard  a  stir  among  his  flock. 
He  started  up,  and  saw  a  lion  going  ofl'  with 
a  poor  little  lamb  in  his  great  mouth.  Off 
went  David  after  him,  and  hit  him  so  hard 
that  he  dropped  the  lamb  and  turned  round 
in  a  fury  to  fight.  David  did  not  run  away, 
but  held  fast  to  the  lion,  and  at  last  killed 
him. 

A  bear  came  on  another  night  to  look  for 
a  supper,  and  David  killed  him  also. 

David  was  a  clever  harp-player  ;  and  out 
on  the  hills  and  down  in  the  valleys  he  used 
to  make  songs  and  sing  them  to  the  music 
of  his  harp.  One  of  his  songs  was  about 
the  "  green  pastures  "  where  his  sheep  loved 
to  feed,  and  the  "  still  waters  "  to  which  he 
led  them  in  the  evenmgs  to  drink,  and  the 
paths  along  which  they  went  among  the 
hills.  The  beginning  of  this  song  was  : 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want."     David  liked  to  think  that  just  as  he 


took  care  of  his  sheep  and  gave  them  all 
they  needed,  so  the  Lord  took  care  of  him. 
Never  could  he  "  want  "  if  only  he  belonged 
to  His  flock. 

The  shepherd  boy  was  not  always  a 
shepherd.  God  took  him  from  feeding  the 
flocks  to  be  king  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  and 
then  people  began  to  call  Bethlehem  the 
City  of  David.  The  Bethlehem  folk,  no 
doubt,  felt  proud  of  belonging  to  the  same 
place  as  the  great  and  grand  and  famous 
king  David. 

Now,  it  soon  became  known  that,  some 
day — no  one  knew  when,  no  one  knew 
where — a  wonderful  child  would  be  born 
into  David's  family.  Many  of  the  old 
prophets  spoke  and  wrote  about  Him.  They 
called  Him  the  Messiah,  or  the  Anointed 
One  ;  and  they  knew  that  He  was  not  to  be 
a  mere  man,  but  was  to  come  from  God,  and 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  thought  of 
Him,  as  time  went  on,  as  a  great  king,  a 
mighty  warrior,  one  who  would  conquer  all 
their  enemies,  and  make  them  the  chief 
people  in  the  world.  He  was  to  rule  for 
ever  and  ever  ;  of  His  kingdom  there  was  to 
be  no  end.  David  had  been  great,  but 
David's  son  was  to  be  greater  still. 

Then  a  prophet  named  Micah  said  that 
this  great  Being  was  to  be  born  in  David's 
city,  Bethlehem.  For  seven  hundred  years 
after  this,  men's  eyes  turned  often  to 
Bethlehem  with  great  longing  ;  but  still  He 
did  not  come. 

At  last,  one  night,  some  shepherds  were 
out  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem  taking  care 
of  their  flocks,  as  David  had  done  so  very 
long  before.  All  at  once  a  great  light  shone 
round  about  them,  and  they  saw  a  grand, 
beautiful   anirel   standing   near    them    and 
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looking  at  them.  And  the  angel  said  : 
"Don't  be  afraid!  I  have  come  to  bring 
you  some  good  news.  It  is  good  news  lor 
you,  good  news  for  all  the  world  :  christ 

THE  LORD  IS  BORN." 

Then  he  told  them  that  they  would  find 
Him  in  the  City  of  David,  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  in  a  manger. 

And  when  he  had  said  this,  there  came 
ever  so  many  angels,  crowds  of  them,  all 
roimd  him  and  the  shepherds ;  and  they 
began  to  sing  for  joy  a  very  lovely  song  ;  and 
ihen  away  they  went  into  heaven  again, 
and  the  bright  light  went  with  them. 

But  the  shepherds  left  their  sheep  and 
went  into  the  toym  ;  and  there  they  found, 
lying  in  a  manger,  where  the  cows  and 
donkeys  came  to  feed,  a  little  baby  who 
really  was  chkist  the  lord. 

The  Christ  who  was  boni  in  Bethlehem 
once  said  to  the  disciples  He  had  gathered 
about  Him,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  I 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.'' 

David  had  smig  a  thousand  years  before, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  "  ;  and  now  here 
was  David's  son,  the  Shepherd  Himself,  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  cared  for  His  slieejj  and 
was  yet  to  lay  down  His  life  for  them.  "  He 
saved  others  :  Himself  He  cannot  save," 
said  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  mockery 
as  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  little  knowing 
that  they  were  saying  one  of  the  grandest 
things  about  Him  that  ever  anyone  said. 

"  I  shall  not  want,"  sang  David ;  and 
long  afterwards  St.  Paul  wrote  of  this  Good 
Shepherd  that  He  is  able  to  supply  (or  fill 
full)  all  our  need.  But  now  we  must  close 
our  little  talk.  By-and-bye  we  shall  look  at 
one  or  two  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  His 
flock  when  He  was  with  them  upon  earth. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Jesns  is  our  Shepherd." 

Lesson  :  St.  Mattliew  viii.  1 — 4. 

THE   LEI'EH. 

There  was  once  a  leper  who  came  to 
our  Lord  for  healing,  and  yet  was  not 
sure  that  He  was  willing  to  heal.  He  did 
not  know,  as  you  and  I  know,  that  Christ  is 
always  more  wilhng  to  heal  than  we  are  to 
be  healed. 

I  do  not  know  hoAV  this  leper  had  heard 
about  Him  ;  for  he  had  been  living  out  of  the 
city,  among  the  liills,  and  far  away  from  all 
people  who  were  not  lepers  like  liimself; 
but  he  must  have  managed  to  get  some 
news  in  some  way,  and  perhaps  he  had  seen 
Him  more  than  once  when  He  was  teaching 

XYIII— 50 


or  hcalmg  on  the  mountain-side.  Christ 
had  been  saying,  only  that  very  day,  to  His 
disciples  and  to  all  the  men  and  women 
who  thronged  around  to  listen,  "  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  "  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  poor  loper 
had  heard  the  words  as  ho  stood  afar  off,  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  had  begun  to 
think  that  he,  who  needed  help  more  than 
anyone,  might  ask  and  have  also.  As  the 
Lord  came  down  tlic  lull-side,  *'  great 
nuiltitudos  followed  llim."  He  was  going, 
and  He  might  never  come  there  again.  The 
leper  felt  that  he  nuist  reach  Him  now  or 
perhaps  miss  his  chance  for  ever. 

Now,  if  you  wished  to  get  through  a  great 
crowd,  you  would  find  it  hard  work,  and 
probably  impossible  work.  Your  little 
hands  and  your  weak  elbows  avouUI  have  no 
effect  on  the  strong  sturdy  people  all  iirnily 
wedged  together.  Jkit  if  you  could  take  a 
red-hot  poker  and  run  at  tlie  crowd,  don't 
you  think  you  could  at  once  liiid  an  opening 
and  be  able  to  get  through  quite  easily  ? 
The  same  thing  would  happen  if  you  were 
ill  of  small-pox,  and  yet  could  walk  al)0ut, 
and  if  everybody  could  see  the  spots  on  youi- 
face.  They  would  all  be  so  much  afraid  of 
catching  infection  from  vou,  that  thev  would 
shrink  away  on  every  side,  and  let  you  walk 
straight  on  through  the  midst  of  them.  This 
is  what  happened  to  the  leper.  Perhaps  ho 
could  not  have  pushed  his  Avay  up  to  Jesus, 
but  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  him  coming, 
and  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  break 
through  their  midst,  they  all  fell  back,  and 
let  him  have  a  clear  passage  up  to  the  feet 
of  Christ.  They  would  be  very  angry  with 
him  for  daring  to  come  so  near,  and  very 
much  afraid  lest  he  should  touch  even  their 
garments.  The  law  said  that  no  one  who 
had  leprosy  nuist  have  anything  to  do  with 
other  people,  for  if  a  leper  touched  another 
man  he  might  give  him  the  horrible  disease. 
He  had  to  wear  a  black  covering  over  his 
upper  lip,  so  that  if  he  were  met  anywhere 
he  might  be  known  at  once  as  a  leper  ;  and 
if  people  were  coming  near  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  cry,  "  Unclean,  unclean !  "  that 
they  might  be  warned  away.  It  was  a  sad, 
lonely  life.  As  soon  as  a  man  knew  that  ho 
was  a  leper  he  had  to  leave  his  home — wdfe, 
children,  and  business,  and  even  his  city  or 
village — and  go  out  into  the  desert,  to 
wander  about  there  until  he  died. 

This  poor  man  must  have  been  suffering 
for  a  long  time,  for  St.  Luke  (who  was 
a  doctor)  tells  us  that  lie  was  ''full  of 
leprosy." 
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He  ran  on  until  lie  came  to  the  only 
person  in  that  crowd  who  did  not  siiriulv 
away  from  him ;  and  he  fell  at  His  feet,  fell 
on  his  face  before  Him,  and  cried,  "Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  !  " 
He  did  not  even  beg  for  healing  ;  he  only 
said,  "  Thou  canst,"  and  seemed  as  if  he 
could  say  no  more.  The  answer  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  came  instantly,  before  He  said  any 
words  at  all.  It  was  a  touch.  Jesus 
"  stretched  forth  His  hand,  and  touched 
him."  Not  one  human  hand  had  been  laid 
upon  him  since  the  beginning  of  his  illness, 
imless  it  were  the  hand  of  another  leper  as 
miserable  as  himself.  Can  you  imagine 
what  it  would  be  to  be  such  a  loathsome  and 
dangerous  being,  that  not  even  the  people 
who  loved  you  best  would  dare  to  touch 
jou  ?  No,  you  cannot ;  and  therefore  you 
<3annot  understand  what  a  wonderful,  joyous 
surprise  it  was  to  this  wretched  man  to  feel 
a  hand  laid  upon  him.  I  think  the  Saviour 
•did  it  on  purpose  to  give  him  hope  and 
courage.  Everyone  else  was  afraid  of  him  ; 
no  one  could  help  him.  Here  was  One  Avho 
did  not  shrink  away  from  him.  One  who  let 
him  come  up  close  to  His  feet,  and  then 
deliberately  put  out  His  hand,  and,  gently, 
firmly,  quietly,  touched  him.  He  had  no  need 
to  do  this  in  order  to  heal.  We  read  of  many 
sufferers  who  were  healed  by  Him  with  only 
ii  word,  and  sometimes  He  did  not  even  see 
them.     But  this  leper  needed  special  help. 

No  doctors  could  cure  leprosy,  except  some- 
times when  it  had  only  just  begun  ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  even  Christ  had  not  cleansed 
any  leper  before  this  time.  When  we  thmk 
of  all  this,  it  seems  strange  that  this  man 
should  be  so  sm'e  that  Christ  could  heal. 
All  that  he  was  not  sure  of  was  His  love, 
His  pity.  His  willingness.  The  Lord  did 
aiot  rebuke  him  for  this,  but  only  made 
liaste  to  set  his  mistake  right.  He  touched 
him,  and  He  said,  "  I  will :  be  thou  made 
•clean." 

The  man  had  said  "  If  Thou  wilt,"  and 
Jesus  said  instantly  "  I  will." 

The  man  had  said  "  Thou  canst  make 
me  clean  "  ;  and  Jesus  answered  that  also, 
turning  about  the  leper's  own  words,  "Be 
thou  made  clean." 

"  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed,"  and,  very  likely,  "his  flesh  came 
Jigain  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child." 

Do  you  wonder  why  the  word  "  clean  "  is 
used  in  this  story,  and  why  tlie  lepers  had 
to  cry,  "  Unclean,  unclean "  '?  Are  they 
jiot  strange  words  to  use  about  a  disease  ? 
The  reason  is  this,  that  it  was  not  only  a 


painful  disease,  but  a  foul,  disgusting  one — 
a  disease  which  made  one  feel  polluted. 
The  leprosy  made  all  the  blood  impure,  and 
the  unclean  blood  did  harm  to  the  whole 
body.  Then  leprosy  was  taken  as  a  type  of 
sin,  that  is,  people  were  told  to  look  at  it  and 
learn  how  ugly  and  how  loathsome  sin  is  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Next  Sunday  evening  we 
shall  have  time  to  talk  a  little  more  about 
this  poor  man. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opeuing  Hynan  :  "I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus." 

Lesson  :  St.  Luke  v.  12 — 15. 

You  remember  the  story  I  told  you  last 
week  of  the  leper  whom  Jesus  healed. 
We  do  not  know  why  this  man  was  told 
not  to  talk  about  his  cure,  but  we  do  know 
why  he  was  sent  to  the  priest.  If  you  look 
at  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  you 
will  find  that  the  law  of  Moses  told  a  leper 
plainly  what  he  must  do  if  ever  he  recovered, 
or  thought  that  he  recovered,  from  his 
leprosy.  He  might  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  he  was  cured,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
wrong  for  him  to  go  among  friends  and 
neighbours  again  until  some  one  had 
examined  him  and  declared  him  to  be  quite 
well.  The  best  person  to  do  this  was  the 
priest,  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  it 
was  he  who  had  long  before  told  the  man 
that  he  was  a  leper,  and  had  sent  him  out 
into  the  wilderness  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
priests  in  those  days  understood  diseases  and 
medicines,  and  had  more  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  than  other  people  had. 

The  man  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
city  to  find  the  priest,  but  must  send  for  him 
to  come  outside  the  walls  and  look  at  him. 
When  the  priest  had  examined  him  and 
found  him,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  free  from 
leprosy,  the  man  had  to  go  through  a  curious 
ceremony.  Two  little  birds  were  caught. 
One  of  them  was  saved  alive,  but  one  was 
killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  held  over  running 
water.  Then  the  living  bird,  and  some 
cedar-wood,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  a  plant 
called  hyssop,  were  all  dipped  together  into 
the  blood  in  the  earthen  vessel  and  shaken 
over  the  man  who  had  been  a  leper,  so  that 
he  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  This  was 
done  seven  times,  and  then  the  bird  was  set 
free  ni  the  open  field.  After  that  the  man 
washed  all  his  clothes — perhaps  in  the 
"  running  water  "  of  the  stream — shaved  off 
all  his  ha:'r,  and  washed  himself  clean  from 
head  to  foot.  This  was  to  make  sure  that 
every  speck  of  leprosy  was  gone.  It  had  to 
be   a    complete    and    thorough    cleansing. 
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When  he  had  done  this  he  might  conic  into 
the  town,  hut  must  not  go  into  his  own 
house.  After  seven  days  had  gone  hy  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  mark  of  disease, 
he  had  again  to  shave  ofY  all  his  hair,  and 
even  his  beard  and  his  eyebrows.  Then  his 
clothes  and  his  whole  body  were  agam 
washed,  and  on  the  next  day  a  solemn 
sacrifice  finished  the  cleansing  of  the  leper, 
and  when  he  had  thus  publicly  given  God 
thanks  and  confessed  his  sinfulness,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  his  home  again  and  live 
as  other  men. 

The  man  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
healed  went  to  the  priest  of  his  native  town 
and  did  the  things  which  Moses  had 
commanded.  But  for  the  last  ceremony  of 
all.  the  sacrifice,  he  would  have  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Temple  was,  and 
where  alone  sacrifices  were  oftered. 

He  had  been  told  strictly,  and  almost 
sternly,  to  "  tell  no  man."  And  indeed  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  "  publish  it  much," 
or  even  to  whisper  the  story  to  one  other 
person.  The  "  things  "  he  was  to  "offer" 
Avere,  Christ  said,  to  be  the  "  testimony  "  to 
other  people  that  he  was  really  healed.  He 
need  not  have  said  a  word.  His  words  were 
not  to  be  the  "  testimony."  Everyone  who 
watched  him  going  through  the  ceremonies 
of  sprinkling  and  washing,  who  knew  that  he 
had  been  examined  by  the  priest,  who  saw 
him  offering  his  lambs  or  his  turtle-doves  in 
sacrifice,  would  know  certainly  that  he  was  a 
healed  leper.  His  very  gomg  back  to  his 
home  and  his  work  would  be  a  proof  of  his 
cure. 

In  like  manner,  when  our  Saviour  heals 
us  of  our  .s/»-leprosy,  our  lives  ought  to 
'•  show  forth  His  praise."  We  must  not  be 
as  anxious  to  tall;  as  to  he. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  '•  If  I  come  to  Jesus." 

Lesson:  ilattlicw  ix.  27 — 31. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  in  one  of  the 
Capernaum  streets.  A  little  girl  had  died 
in  the  house  of  the  Ruler  Jairus,  and  had 
been  brought  back  to  life  again  by  the  touch 
and  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  the 
excitement  was  veiy  great. 

Jesus  stayed  in  the  house  only  long 
enough  to  remind  the  rejoicing  father  and 
mother  to  give  their  child  something  to  eat ; 
and  then  He  came  out  with  Peter  and 
James  and  John,  and  joined  His  other 
disciples  who  Avere  waiting  for  Him  in  the 
street.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  crowd  was 
waiting  also,    and   that,    when   the   people 


saw  the  i\Iaster  walk  quietly  away,  they  all 
followed,  eager  to  see  and  to  hear  something 
more. 

Among  the  crowd  were  two  blhid  men. 
If  this  prophet  could  give  life  to  the  dead, 
they  thought,  was  He  not  able  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind  ?  They  went  quickly  after 
Him.  and  as  they  went  they  cried,  "  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  Now,  why  did 
they  call  Jesus  the  Son  of  David?  r>y 
many  people  He  was  called  "  the  carpenter," 
or  "the  prophet  of  Nazareth,"  or  "the 
teacher,"  or  simply  "Jesus."  What  made 
these  blind  men  say,  "  Son  of  David  "  ? 
They  called  Him  this  because  they  believed 
that  He  was  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  should  come  into  the  world." 

Perhaps  they  had  not  heard  Him  speak  ; 
they  had  certamly  never  seen  His  face,  l^ut 
they  knew  the  scriptures  ;  they  laiew  ■\\hat 
the  old  prophets  had  said,  and  they  had 
been  Avaiting  and  longing  for  the  Christ  to 
come.  And  this  made  them  ready  to  know 
Him  when  He  did  come. 

"  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  its!" 
went  the  cry  all  down  the  crowded  street. 
But  the  Master  made  no  answer.  He  knew 
who  they  were  Avho  Avere  coming  after  Him, 
and  Avhat  it  Avas  they  Avanted.  He  kneAV,  too. 
that  the  name  they  ix,-iy\e  Him  Avas  a  sign 
that  they  belieA'ed  in  Him ;  but  He  did  not 
turn  His  head  or  stop  to  Avait  for  them. 

On  they  Avent,  as  quickly  as  they  could, 
guided  by  the  noise  the  people  made,  or, 
perhaps — and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  this — 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  Christ  Himself. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  blind  men 
were  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  Avere  keeping  close  behind 
Him  all  the  time.  Blind  people  are 
Avonderfully  quick  in  their  hearing  ;  and 
these  tAvo,  if  they  once  heard  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus,  Avould  ncA'er  lose  sound  of  them 
again,  but  Avould  be  able  to  pick  them  out 
among  hundreds  of  others.  So  they  Avent 
on. 

There  is  one  thing  of  Avhicli  I  feel  sure, 
and  it  is  tliis.  If  the  blind  men  had  begim 
to  lose  their  Avay  and  to  go  Avrong,  Jesus 
Avould  have  put  them  right.  If  He  had 
found  that  He  Avas  going  too  fast  for  them. 
He  Avould  have  slackened  His  pace.  He  Avas 
caring  for  them  all  the  time,  though  they 
knew  it  not. 

We  do  not  knoAV  hoAV  far  they  had  to 
go  before  they  came  to  "  the  house  "  where 
Jesus  Avas  just  then  lodging.  I  have  a 
fancy  that  this  house  was  ]\Iatthew's  ;  for 
Matthew,  Avho  tells  this  story,  tells  us  just 
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befoi'e  of  Christ's  sitting  at  meat  "  in  the 
house " ;  and  we  know  from  Luke  that 
Matthew  had  made  a  great  feast  in  his 
house,  and  had  asked  many  of  his  old  friends 
to  meet  Jesus  there.  It  almost  seems,  from 
Matthew's  account,  that  Jesus  was  called 
away  from  the  feast  to  lay  His  hands  upon 
the  little  daughter  of  Jairus,  but  of  this  we 
cannot  be  sure. 

Almost  as  soon  as  He  had  got  into  the 
house,  "  the  blind  men  came  unto  Him." 
It  was  quiet  inside  :  the  crowd,  the  noise, 
and  the  dust  were  all  left  without.  They 
had  not  to  go  on  pleading  with  Him  now. 
He  spoke  first :  "  Do  you  believe  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  ?  " 

And  what  was  "  this  "  ?  They  had  not 
said  a  word  about  their  blindness,  and  He 
never  asked  them  what  it  was  they  wanted ! 

"  Have  mercy  on  us  !  "  was  their  cry  ; 
and  His  first  answer  was  a  question  :  "Do 
you  believe  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  " 

"Yea,  Lord,"  they  said. 

Most  people  said  "  Master,"  "  Eabbi," 
"  Teacher,"  in  speaking  to  Him.  This 
word,  "  Lord,"  was  part  of  the  blind  men's 
belief  about  Him.  Hon  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,  and  therefore  to  be  called  Lord. 

"  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you," 
He  said,  and  touched  their  eyes.  And  then, 
at  once,  they  saw. 

What  do  you  think  they  would  see  first  ? 
Would  it  not  be  the  face  of  the  Lord  with 
its  look  of  power,  compassion,  and  love  ? 

These  two  men  were  told  as  sternly  as  the 
leper  had  been  told  to  let  no  man  know 
what  had  been  done.  Here,  again,  there 
was  no  need  of  words.  The  mere  sight  of 
these  two  men  going  about  the  town,  no 
longer  groping  their  way,  would  have  told 
everyone  who  knew  them  of  the  mighty 
work  that  had  been  done.  On  Christ's  way 
to  the  house  of  Jairus  a  poor  woman  had 
been  healed ;  but  she  had  been  called  upon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  to  tell  out  what  had 
been  done  to  her.  This  kind  of  dealing  was 
what  she  needed ;  but  the  two  blind  men 
needed  difi'erent  treatment.  The  Lord  knew 
exactly  how  to  deal  with  each  character  that 
came  before  Him. 

As  the  two  happy,  thankful,  seeing  men 
went  out  of  the  house  they  met  some  people 
who  were  bringing  in  a  poor  dumb  man 
possessed  with  a  devil.  He  was  not  really 
dumb,  but  the  demon  who  ruled  him  kept 
him  from  speaking  a  smgle  word.  The 
two  men  had  just  seen  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  now  they  came  face  to  face  with  the 
terrible    power    of    Satan.      Perhaps    they 


turned  back  with  the  poor  sufferer  and  his 
friends,  and  saw  that  the  Son  of  David  was 
as  able  and  as  willuag  to  have  mercy  on  the 
tormented  man  as  upon  them  in  their  blind- 
ness. Sin  is  strong,  Satan  is  strong,  yes, 
very  strong.  Do  we  not  all  know  it  ?  Have 
we  not  been  beaten  again  and  again  in  the 
fight  ?  But  let  us  tell  ourselves  in  the  future 
that  there  is  One  much  stronger  than  sin 
and  Satan.  Like  Oft'erus  in  the  old  story,  let 
us  look  for  the  Most  Mighty,  and,  when  we  J 
have  found  Him,  serve  Him  with  all  oui- 
hearts.  We  should  never  fail  or  fall  if  we 
were  quite  certain  that  our  Master  was 
"  able  to  keep  us  from  falling."  Why  are 
we  not  quite  certain?  Because  of  our  unhelief. 
When  He  asks  us,  "  Do  you  believe  that  I 
am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  let  us  answer,  "  Yea, 
Lord,"  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 

There  is  one  other  little  lesson  which  we 
might  learn  from  the  story  of  the  blind  men.  I 
Is  there  one  boy  or  girl  reading  or  listening 
to  this  page  who  wants  to  find  Christ  and  yet 
cannot  find  Him  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been 
wishing,  praying,  groping  in  the  dark  for  some 
time.  Don't  give  up;  don't  lose  heart.  What 
you  hear  just  now  is  the  sound  of  His  foot- 
steps going  on  before  you.  It  is  that  sound 
which  has  been  callmg  you  and  drawing  you 
to  come  after  Him.  Do  you  think  He  takes 
no  notice  ?  Do  you  think  He  does  not  care  ? 
He  is  listening  for  your  footsteps.  He 
knows  what  you  want,  and  He  has  it  all 
ready  for  you.  If  you  were  to  begin  to 
blunder  in  your  way.  He  would  stop  and  put 
you  right.  But  if  you  were  to  stop  of  your 
own  accord,  give  up  the  chase,  and  turn 
back — well,  that  is  too  sad  to  talk  about. 
I  don't  think  the  eyes  of  the  blind  men 
would  have  been  opened  if  they  had  not 
persisted  in  going  on.  Suppose  they  had 
said,  "  Oh,  it's  of  no  use,"  or,  "  I  don't  very 
much  care  about  it  after  all,"  or,  "  He  does 
not  choose  to  stop,  and  so  we  will  turn 
back  !  " 

Go  straight  ahead.  There  is  a  quiet 
place  prepared  for  you,  where  a  still,  small 
voice  will  speak  to  you  and  a  touch  will  open 
your  eyes  to  see  the  face  of  the  Saviour. 

It  docs  us  no  good  to  fancy  that  we  are 
seeking  Christ  and  that  He  is  hard  to  find. 
Besides,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  He  who  is 
seeking  us,  calling  us,  putting  a  wish  into 
our  hearts  to  go  after  Him.  If  He  does  all 
this  for  us,  does  He  not  mean  us  to  seek  till 
we  find  ?  and  is  He  not  sure  to  be  found  of 
us? 

"  Then  shall  we  loiow  if  we  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord." 
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TlIK  QUKKX   IN   WALES. 
pUT  for  two  blunders  the  Queen's  visit  to  "Wales 
•'-*     would  have  been  a  complete  success  ;  and, 
even  as  it  was,  she  Avas  received  not  only  loyally, 
but  with  a  disi)lay  of  deep  and  <;cnuine  aftection. 
Infortunately,     however,    when    all    the    other 
details  have  been  forj,'otten,  these  two  incidents 
iire  sure  to  be  remembered,  and  will  be  turned 
into  weapons    of  party   strife.     First  came   Mr. 
t  ;ee"s  foolish  attempt  to  draw  the  Sovereign  into 
the  arena  of  party   politics  and  to  induce  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  Principality  to 
withhold  their  address  of  welcome.      The  failure 
ANUS  signal,  l)ut  the  mischief  was  done  in  spite  of 
that ;  for  the  incident  will  be  quoted  to  prove 
that  in  Wales  Nonconformity  and  disloyalty  go 
liand  in   hand,  and  tliat  those  who  are  hostile  to 
tlie  Establishment  are  hostile  to  the  Throne  as 
well.     On  the  other  side,  by  consenting  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  Church  at  Barmouth,  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  who  accompanied  the  Queen, 
4lid  her  best  to  justify  Mr.  Gee  and  his  friends  in 
their  assertion    that    the   royal  visit  had  been 
jirranged  in  the  interests  of  a  party  and  a  sect. 
The  religious  history  of  "Wales,  broadly  speaking, 
lias  not  been  the  history  of  the  English  Church  ; 
und  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  clergj*  during  recent  years,  the  light  has 
been  kept  burning,  not  by  the  system  of  endow-  : 
nient  and  privilege,    but   by    the    hundreds    of  ; 
rhapels  built  and  sustained  by  the  poor  out  of  ] 
tiioir  poverty,  not  only  in  great  towns,   but  in 
liumble  villages  and  on  lonely  mountain  sides. 
And  just  now,  especially,  when  the  struggle  over 
the  tithes  has  stirred  the  people  to  the  depths, 
common  prudence  should  have  kept  the  Queen 
and  her  family  from  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
preference  or  partiality. 

THE  GREAT  STRIKE. 
The  strike  among  the  dock  labourers  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  of  labour,  and  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
.-^hows  how  complete  a  change  has  passed  over  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  such  questions  during 
the  last  tive-and-twenty  years.  Then  the  right 
of  labour  to  coml)ine  was  denied,  and  a  strike 
under  any  conditions,  however  cruel  and  unjust, 
was  angrily  denounced.  Now  all  is  changed. 
Even  the  unskilled  workers  have  learned  to  band 
together  in  self-defence.  The  various  grades  and 
classes  of  labour  stand  side  by  side,  united  in  a 
common  struggle— not  only  those  whose  very 
existence  is  at  stake,  but  those  also  who  ask 
nothing  for  themselves.  The  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  platform,   with   rare  exceptions,   speak 


with  one  voice  for  the  men,  not  for  the  masters, 

and  even  among  the  employers  there  are  serious 

rifts  and  divisions.     The  final  issue  of  the  conflict 

is  certain,  even  if  it  be  for  the  moment  delayed. 

P>ut  we  must  not  imagine  that  when  the  men 

have  won  their  just  claims— their  pay  at  the  rate 

of  sixpence  the  hour,  a  minimum  employment  of 

I  four  hours  guaranteed,  extra  pay  for  extra  hours, 

I  and  i)rotection  from  the  abuses  of  sweating  under 

j  the  contract  system— that  the  problem  of  jioverty 

I  will   then  cease  to  trouble  us.     We  shall  have 

I  made  matters  better  for  a  single  class,  and  the 

1  new  conditions  of  employment  and  the  increased 

i  security   of    work  will   attract  men   of    a  more 

1  steady  and  industrious  type  to  the  docks,  whih; 

the  fringe  of  irregular  and  casual  labourers  will 

j  practically  be  shut  out  and  driven  to  find  some 

i  resource  elsewhere. 


WHITFIELD'S  TABERNACLE. 
Whitfield's      Tabernacle,     one     of     London's 
historic  buildings,   is   doomed.     For   some  time 
past  the  walls  have  been  bulging  out  and  only 
kept  erect  by  huge  shores  of  timber,  and  now  the 
fabric  is  pronounced  to  be  in  so  dangerous  a  state 
that  it  must  come  down.     The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  the  year  175G,  so  that  the  building  has 
stood  for  considerably  more  than  a  century.     The 
excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  in  which  it  rose 
have  long  since  died  away ;  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
which  once  filled  it  is  for  ever  still  ;  the  tide  of 
fashion,  once  at  its  flow,  has  now  ebbed  far  away. 
No  Walpoles,  Bolingbrokes,  or  Chesterfields,  no 
Humes  or  Goldsmiths,  are  now  to  be  found  within 
its  walls,  and  when  the  new  building  rises  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  the  Gar  ricks  and  the 
Franklins  of  our  time  are  not  likely  to  contribute 
largely  and  generously  to  the  cost,  as  their  pre- 
decess^ors  did  in  bygone  days.     But    the  great 
revival  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  preaching 
of  Whitfield  and  his  friends  is  not  yet  extinct ; 
its  force  Is  not  yet  spent ;  and,  though  deserted  by 
rank,  and  power,  and  genius,  the  place  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian  work.    The  new  scheme  provides  for  a 
structure  suited  to  the  new  needs  of  new  times. 
It  will  contain  all  the  accommodation  that  a  large 
and  vigorous  church  requires  for  its  work  among 
a  great  surrounding  population,  and  also  a  large 
assenilily  hall  to  commemorate  Augustus  Toplady, 
the  famous  author  of  the  hymn  "  Kock  of  Ages," 
who  lies  buried  beneath   the    fioor    of    the  old 
Tabernacle. 

A  SEASIDE  CAMP. 
In  spite  of  our  variable  weather,  which  some- 
times turns  summer  into  winter,  the  sea-side  camp 
at  Deal,  organised  by  the  Diocesan  Council  for 
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the  welfare  of  young  men,  has  proved  a  wonderful 
success,  and  the  experience  will  he  of  the  highest 
value  to  those  who  are  connected  with  youths' 
clubs  and  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
During  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  the 
camp  was  occupied  by  a  constant  succession  of 
lads,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen, 
numbering  about  600  altogether,  and  taken  from 
more  than  seventy  different  trades.  From  first  to 
last  all  went  well,  and  the  only  complaint  of 
those  who  came  was  that  tlieir  time  ran  out  too 
soon.  How  great  was  their  enjoyment  and  how 
loth  they  were  to  leave  may  be  judged  from  the 
farewell  in  which  one  of  the  lads  expressed  the 
feeling  of  all: — "Good-bye,  dear  old  sea  !  good- 
bye, dear  old  tent  !  good-bye,  good  dinners  !  for  a 
year."  The  system  has  many  advantages  over 
others.  The  cost  is  far  less  than  in  the  cheapest 
lodgings.  The  open-air  life  is  excellent  for  the 
lads,  and  sends  them  back  new  ci'eatures.  They 
have  a  certain  amount  of  regular  occupation  in 
cleaning  up  the  camp,  in  guard  duty,  and  in  carrj'- 
ing  out  the  various  details  of  organisation  ;  while 
regular  hours,  occasional  drill,  and  steady  dis- 
cipline check  any  tendency  to  disorder.  Every 
great  town  ought  to  form  and  maintain  a  camp  of 
the  kind,  either  in  the  hill-country  or  by  the  sea  ; 
it  would  be  an  enormous  boon  to  thousands  of 
lads  at  present  unprovided  for. 

A  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

Every  year  brings  into  greater  prominence  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  criminal  law. 
AVhere  property  is  concerned  appeal  is  allowed 
from  one  court  to  another,  and  every  precaiition 
is  taken  to  make  the  appeal  genuine  and  satis- 
factory. But  when  liberty,  and  even  life  itself, 
are  at  stake,  no  such  resource  is  oj^en  ;  and  the 
method  of  revising  sentences  is  rough,  irregular, 
and  uncertain.  As  things  now  stand,  the  appeal 
in  the  first  resort  is  practically  to  public  opinion, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  censure 
indiscriminately  those  who  made  themselves 
prominent  in  the  recent  agitation  to  modify  the 
death  sentence  passed  on  Mrs.  Maybrick.  The 
few  who  were  anxious  to  make  a  heroine  of  a 
woman  such  as  by  her  own  confession  she  was, 
rightly  deserve  our  scorn  and  contempt ;  but  the 
majority  who  felt  that  the  verdict  and  the 
evidence  were  in  conflict,  found  themselves 
compelled  either  to  tolerate  cruel  injustice,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  or  to  raise  their  voices  in 
protest,  heedless  of  evil  consequences.  They 
are  not  to  l)e  condemned,  but  such  agitation 
is  so  dangerous  that  we  ought  to  make  it 
unnecessary  or  impossible  ;  for  if  judicial 
decisions  are  to  be  revised  and  modified 
by  popular  feeling,  if  a  crowd  of  partisans,  with 
imperfect knowledgeof  facts,  blinded  by  passionate 
emotion,  and  unscrupulous  in  denouncing 
witnesses,  jurymen,  and  judges,  is  to  take  upon 


itself  the  functions  of  a  court,  law  will  be  siiaken 
to  its  foundations,  and  the  social  order  which 
rests  upon  it  must  soon  collapse.  A  strong  Court 
of  Appeal,  such  as  the  Master  of  the  Itolls 
suggests,  would  command  public  confidence,  and 
the  people,  sure  that  justice  woukl  be  done,  could 
trust  to  its  decisions. 

TiiK  children's  charter. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  laws  to  protects 
our  animals  from  cruelty,  and  at  last,  after  long- 
delay  and  strange  reluctance,  we  have  decided  tO' 
do  as  much  for  the  children  who  are  not  less  help- 
less and  in  as  evil  a  case.  The  bill  which  lia* 
just  become  law  does  not,  indeed,  go  as  far  as  it 
should,  Imt  it  Mill  prove  an  effective  weapon  to- 
the  children's  chaminons,  and  unnatural  parents 
and  the  evil-doers  of  all  kinds  will  soon  discover 
that  the  old  loopholes  of  escape  arc  now  securely 
blocked.  The  former  difticulties  that  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  evidence  are  removed'. 
One  parent  may  appear  as  witness  against 
another,  and  a  child's  statement  may  be  accepted, 
even  if  it  is  too  young  to  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath.  Till  now  the  powers  of  the  police 
have  enabled  them  to  interfere  only  to  punish 
cruelty,  not  to  prevent  it ;  henceforth  they  are 
bound  to  act  promptly  and  without  delay  ;  and 
when  a  child  is  sent  out  to  beg,  or  is  found 
wandering  without  a  home,  the  parent,  not  the 
child,  will  be  treated  as  the  true  offender.  As  to 
employment,  also,  the  Act  secures  a  large  amount 
of  protection.  It  will  no  longer  be  possil)le  to- 
keep  children  of  tender  years  out  of  doors  on  a 
cold  winter  night,  hawking  newsjiapers,  or  (lowers, 
or  matclics,  afraid  to  go  home  till  they  can  bring 
back  the  required  number  of  ])enCe ;  and  it  is. 
forbidden  to  send  them  into  public  houses  to  sing; 
or  to  perform  in  any  way.  Tlie  responsibility 
whicli  the  Act  lays  upon  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  verj- 
large,  and  its  duties  will  be  enormously  increased. 
Its  income  ought  to  be  £20,000  a  year — equal  to> 
that  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltr 
to  Animals  ;  at  present  it  is  but  one-fifth  of  that 
amount.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  7,  Harpur 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

CHILDREN   ON   THE   STAGE. 

Public  controversy  is  always  apt  to  fasten  upon 
side  issues,  neglecting  vital  principles,  and  while 
the  Children's  Bill  was  making  its  way  through 
Parliament,  the  most  serious  struggle  arose  on  a 
point  of  comparatively  minor  importance — the 
employment  of  children  in  theatres.  It  Avas  pro- 
posed to  forbid  children  under  ten  to  perfornii 
anywhere  and  under  any  conditions,  and  the 
tiieatrical  managers  and  their  friends  were  at 
once  up  in  arms.  Listening  to  them,  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  thousands  of  homes  Avould  be  at  once  destroyed 
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if  parents  coulil  no  longer  depenil  upon  the 
•cighteenpence  or  two  sliillings  earned  by  children 
nndev  ten  for  a  few  week;^  in  the  year,  and  that 
ilie  childrens  only  Taradise  Avas  to  be  found  on 
the  boards  of  the  theatre.  The  two  Houses  were 
an  conflict,  ami  wisdom  suj^gcsted  compromise, 
for  to  risk  tiie  whole  Bill  for  a  detail  would  have 
been  criminal.  Terms  were  made,  and,  as  the 
flaw  now  stands,  no  child  under  tlie  age  of  seven 
may  be  employed  any  wiiere  under  any  conditions, 
.and  no  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten 
witiiout  a  magistrate's  license,  issued  for  each 
•case  and  for  a  definite  time,  while  the  theatres  at 
"wluch  they  perform  will  be  under  the  supervision 
•of  the  factory  inspectors.  If  further  experience 
proves  the  necessity  of  additional  protection,  it 
M-ill  be  easy  to  obtain  it  at  a  future  time,  now 
ihat  the  principle  has  been  asserted.  ■ 

A  spendthrift's  warning. 

^Ir.  Ernest  I>enzon's  book,  in  which  lie  explains 
liow  he  contrived  to  throw  away  a  fortune  of 
£250,000  in  the  space'of  two  years,  though  it  will  be 
■eagerly  read,  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good  or  much 
liarm.  It  will  not  deter  those  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  a  similar  career,  it  will  hardly 
•encourage  others  to  follow  his  example.  After 
■all,  the  story  contains  but  little  that  is  new.  The 
extravagance  is  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the 
gambling  is  for  higlier  stakes,  and  the  final  crash 
aiiore  overwhelming,  but  the  experience  is  one 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  though  written  large. 
There  is,  however,  just  one  point  which  parents 
and  guardians  should  notice  and  remember.  Mr. 
Benzon's  only  complaint  is  against  those  who 
brought  him  up  in  ignorance  that  he  was  born 
to  wealth,  and  witiiout  any  training  to  fit  him  for 
.Us  use.  "When  lie  became  ins  own  master,  he  was 
<lazzled  by  the  unexpected  fortune ;  his  impulse 
was  to  squander,  and  he  obeyed  it.  The  method 
vhich  Mr.  Benzon  denounces  is  but  too  common  ; 
it  is  popular  with  parents  because  it  saves  them 
smxiety  at  tlic  moment,  though  it  is  almost 
inevitably  fertile  in  trouble  afterwards.  Very 
few  boys  turn  lazy  or  extravagant  because  they 
know  tliey  will  be  ricli  ;  tlie  great  thing  is  to 
iteacli  tfiem  the  true  use  of  money,  and  that  they 
iuust  learn  while  they  are  young,  if  at  all. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

CIini.STIAN  SUBJECT.S   OF  TUniCEV. 

Alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Turkev 
?»eems  to  learn  notliing  l)y  experience.  After  all 
it  has  sufiered  and  sacrificed,  the  Government  is 
still  unwilling  or  unahle  to  (h'al  justly  with  its 
("liristian  subjects,  and  at  tlie  present  moment 
the  position  of  afiairs  is  most  serious.  Crete  is  in 
a  .state  of  veiled  insurrection,  and  the  Porte  is 
sending  out  a  strong  force,   led   by  a  Pasiia  of 


indiflerent  reputation,  under  tiie  pretence  of 
restoring  order  in  the  island.  The  Christians, 
mIio  make  nj)  four-lifths  of  tiie  poimlation,  are 
accused  of  oppressing  their  Mussulman  fellow- 
subjects,  but  their  real  otlence  is  their  desire  to 
break  free  from  Turkey  and  to  unite  with  Greece  ; 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  Greek  nation  is  so 
strong  that  the  news  of  a  massacre  in  Crete  would 
make  war  between  Turkey  and  her  neighbour 
absolutely  inevitable.  In  Armenia  the  state  of 
things  is  still  worse.  'J'here  also  the  Ciiristians 
arc  in  a  majority,  but  they  are  weak  and  iielpless, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  oHicials  and  the  Kurdish 
troops  who  fill  the  province.  Outrages  of  the 
most  shocking  kind  are  of  daily  occurrence,  while 
the  Turkish  (iovernment,  knowing  that  at  any 
moment  it  may  need  the  he!])  of  these  wild 
irregulars  in  a  great  war,  is  determined  to  leave 
them  to  Avork  their  will.  Mr.  Itiley,  in  the 
Contemporary,  and  M.  Sevasly,  in  the  New 
Review,  both  tell  the  same  tale  ;  a  little  more, 
and  Ave  shall  have  a  second  Bulgaria  ;  and  to  our 
eternal  shame  ;  for  under  our  treaty  with  Turke}"" 
we  have  clearly  the  right  to  demand  that  outrages 
shall  be  suppressed  and  the  offenders  punisiied. 
Wliy  are  we  shirking  our  plain  and  obvious 
duty  ? 

A  CRY  FOR  HELP. 

Commander  Cameron's  attempt  to  raise  a 
powerful  organisation  to  deal  with  the  slave  trade 
in  Central  Africa  has  ended  in  failure ;  only 
£1,200,  out  of  the  £15,000  required,  have  been  pro- 
mised, and  the  whole  scheme  vanishes  in  smoke. 
We  hope  that  the  humble  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
little  settlement  at  Karonga,  in  Nyassahmd, 
which  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  has  made  in  the 
Contenvporarij  Rcvkw,  Avill  not  sliare  the  same  fate. 
It  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  strug.'jie 
between  the  Arab  and  the  European — between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  natives,  at  this 
moment  going  on  far  away  from  our  sight  or 
knowledge.  In  this  particular  case  the  Arabs, 
after  establishing  themselves  among  a  weak  tril)e, 
and  becoming  masters  of  the  situation,  ventured 
so  far  as  to  attack  tiie  iiandful  of  Europeans 
whose  presence  to  some  extent  restrained  them ; 
anil  tliougii  defeated,  tiiey  Avere  still  strong 
enougii  to  iioid  tiieir  own  against  any  force  tiiat 
could  then  be  lirought  against  tlieni.  And  so  tlie 
struggle  goes  on ;  tiie  antagonists  still  stand  at 
l)ay,  and  tijion  the  issue  of  tiie  conflict  rests  tiie 
lilierty  and  even  the  Ha'cs  of  tlie  vast  surrounding 
popniation.  If  tlie  Englisiimen  ami  tlieir  aliies 
can  lioid  out,  ail  is  Aveil  ;  if  not,  tiie  country  is 
given  over  to  barbarism  and  destruction.  Acting 
under  orders,  Ca])tain  Lugard  iias  returned  linme, 
iioping  to  send  aid  to  tiie  little  force  out  there,  in 
wiiose  struggles  and  sufferings  he  himself  has 
sliared,  Init  liitlierto  lie  lias  met  Avitli  notliing  l)nt 
disapiiointmcnt,    and   now   lie  appeals   from  the 
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rulers  to  tlie  nation  ;  it  is  liis  last  hope,  .and 
succour,  unless  sent  at  once,  may  yet  again  arrive 
too  late. 

LEPERS  AT  THE  CAPE. 
While  English  hearts  and  purses  have  heen 
opening  so  readily  in  l)ehalf  of  the  sufferers  at 
Molokai,  in  one  of  our  own  colonies  there  is  a 
leper  settlement  compared  to  ■which  Molokai  is  a 
very  Paradise.  An  article  in  Blackwood,  the 
trustworthiness  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Editor,  describes  a  state  of  things  which  is  a 
shame  to  any  civilised,  much  more  to  any 
Christian  nation.  To  this  settlement  at  Kobben 
Island,  not  far  from  Cape  Town,  the  Cape 
( rovernment  send  their  lepers,  their  lunatics,  and 
their  convicts  ;  and  there,  in  the  most  absolute 
degradation  and  wretchedness  the  unhappy 
creatures  live,  until  a  merciful  death  ends  their 
misery.  The  resident  doctors  can  do  nothing, 
bound  hand  and  foot  as  they  are  by  the  officials 
of  the  colony  who  refuse  to  incur  the  most 
necessary  and  trivial  expenses  to  reliexe  the 
Avretchedness  of  the  sufferers.  "  Parsimony  and 
indiilerence "  are  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  ;  but  when  the  facts  are  fully  known, 
surely  the  public  conscience  at  the  Cape  is 
enlightened  enough  to  sweep  away  so  cruel  and 
shaineful  a  system. 

LABOUR  ORGAXISATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  American  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Exanmter  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  great  organisation  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labour.  From  small  beginnings  it 
gradually  attained  such  power  and  importance 
that  three  years  ago  it  had  enrolled  on  its  books 
750,000  members  —one  in  every  four  of  the  white 
working  men  of  the  United  States.  Its  power  was 
enormous,  and  its  name  became  a  terror.  Great 
strikes  were  organised  by  its  leaders,  whose  aim 
and  policy  was  to  coerce  society  by  putting  a  stop 
to  all  labour  till  their  demands  were  conceded. 
But  from  various  causes,  partly  economic,  partly 
moral,  the  Society  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter 
collapse.  The  leaders  have  turned  out  false 
guides,  more  anxious  to  serve  their  own  ends  than 
to  promote  the  general  good  ;  the  membership  is 
rapidly  dwindling,  the  funds  are  already  ex- 
hausted ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
famous  organisation  will  be  only  a  memory  and  a 
name.  The  whole  story  contrasts  remarkably 
with  Mr.  Geoige  Howell's  ])a]»er  in  the  Contenipo- 
rary  Bevleu\  describing  the  history  of  the  Trades' 
Union  Congresses  in  England,  and  tracing  their 
influence  on  Social  Legislation.  Their  j)rogress 
may  have  been  slow,  but  at  least  it  has  been  sure  ; 
and  by  directing  their  power  to  practical  ends,  the 
working  men  and  their  leaders  haxo  enriched  the 
statute-book  with  a  large  number  of  important 
and  useful  Acts,  securing  for  the  labourer  protection 
against  danger  and  freedom  from  oj)pre.?sion. 


III.— THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

RECRUITS  FOR  THE   MISSION    FIELD. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  is  sending  out 
an  unusual  numl)er  of  M'orkers  this  Autumn — 
about  ninety  altogether.  Forty  of  these  have 
been  abroad  before,  and  are  merely  returning  to 
their  work,  while  iifty  are  new  recruits  going  out 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  largest  reinforcemeiifc 
ever  sent  out  at  one  time,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  Society  is  as  \igorou.s  and  active  as  ever^ 
in  spite  of  the  hostile  criticism  which  it  has 
recently  undergone.  The  Secretary  mentions  one 
interestmg  fact,  that  most  of  the  iifteen  ladies 
who  have  now  been  accepted  for  service  bear  their 
OAvn  expenses,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  are 
no  additional  burden  to  the  Society.  It  is  for  the 
men,  he  says,  that  the  missionary  boxes  must  l>e 
filled. 

ROUCilllNG   IT  IN   NEAV  GUINEA. 

Mission  life  is  not  all  luxury  and  pony-carriages, 
as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe.  A 
letter  from  Mrs.  Chalmers,  the  wife  of  the  famou.< 
missionary  in  New  Guinea,  written  to  a  friend  at 
home,  and  without  any  idea  of  publication,  gives 
us  another  side  of  the  picture.  She  describes  their 
experiences  in  getting  from  Motumotu  to  Port 
Moresby.  When  they  started,  she  had  l)eei» 
suffering  from  fever,  and  was  still  weak  and  ill. 
The  long  journey  round  the  coast  had  to  be  made 
in  an  open  boat,  and  the  very  first  morning  they 
shipped  a  big  sea,  were  nearly  upset,  am? 
absolutely  drenched — clothes,  provisions,  and  all. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  turning  back  or 
getting  to  land,  and  so,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  she 
had  to  endure  her  discomfort  till  sundown,  Avitli 
an  angry  sea  and  a  heavy  swell.  Even  then 
troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  Having  reached 
Maiva,  where  they  had  exjiectcd  to  land,  they 
were  M'arned  by  two  natives  who  had  swum  out 
through  the  surf  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  they  wer(»  advised  to  go 
on  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  farther.  Any  peril 
seemed  better  than  that,  especially  as  they  had 
had  nothing  all  day  but  biscuits  and  water.  So 
Mrs.  Chalmers  sat  up  straight,  threw  otF  her 
blankets,  ready  to  strike  out  if  the  boat  should 
get  swamped.  The  first  line  of  surf  they  shot 
through  successfully  ;  then  a  second,  then  a  third; , 
at  the  last  they  were  just  a  little  too  late,  bn5 
dozens  of  the  natives  plunged  in  up  to  their  neclcs,  I 
and  dragged  the  boat  up  in  safety.  On  shore! 
they  were  glad  enough  to  get  a  biscuit  and  some! 
hot  tea,  without  sugar,  which  had  all  melted. 
The  night  can  hardly  have  been  very  restful,  for 
the  beds  are  mere  planks,  witJi  a  nmt  thrown  over  i 
them  ;  rats,  mice,  and  lizards  run  about  in 
armies  ;  and  as  for  the  domesti<;  insects,  Mrs. 
Chalmers  confesses  that  she  wcmld  rather  face  a  j 
crowd  of  the  wildest  savages  in  tlic  island. 
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WOVEN  OF  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 


THE  stohy  of  a  struggle  for  independence. 

r,Y  AINIELIA  E.  BARR, 
Adtqor  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "Thic  Bow  of  Okange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— HOME  AGAIN. 

"  .     .     where'er  we  roam, 

Our  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Men  who  their  duties  know  ; 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain. " 

"  And  sovereign  hiw,  that  states  collected  will 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

"  This  hand  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  a  foe, 
For  freedom  only  deals  the  deadly  blow  ; 
Then  sheathes  in  calm  repose  the  vengeful  blade, 
For  gentle  peace,  in  freedom's  hallowed  shade." 

rilHE  vicinity  of  a  great  battle  is  a  dreadful 
X  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  ;  the 
Bayou  and  the  morass  had  pro^'ided  sepulture 
for  hundreds  of  slain  Mexicans,  but  hundreds 
still  lay  upon  the  open  prairie  ;  over  it  birds 
of  prey  hung  in  dark  clouds,  heavy-mnged, 
sad,  sombre,  and  silent ;  nothing  disturbed 
them,  they  took  no  heed  of  the  living  ;  armed 
with  in\-incible  talons  and  beaks  tipped  with 
iron,  they  carried  on  ceaselessly  that 
automatic  gluttony,  which  made  them  bene- 
ficent crucibles  of  living  fire,  for  all  which 
Avould  otherwise  have  corrupted  the  higher 
life ;  and  yet,  though  innocent  as  the  elements, 
they  were  odious  in  the  sight  of  all. 

Before  daylight  in  the  morning,  the  Senora 
and  her  daughters  were  ready  to  begin  their 
homeward  journey.  The  doctor  could  not 
accompany  them,  General  Houston  and  the 
wounded  Americans  being  dependent  largely 
upon  his  care  and  skill ;  but  Luis  Alveda  and 
Lopez  Navarro  received  an  unlimited  furlough, 
and  about  a  dozen  Mexican  prisoners  of  war 
belonging  to  San  Antonio  were  released  on 
Kavarro's  assurance,  and  permitted  to  travel 
with  the  party  as  camp  servants.  It  was 
likely  also  that  they  would  be  joined  by  a 
great  many  of  the  families  who  had  accom- 
panied the  great  flight,  for  on  the  preceding 
evening  Houston  had  addressed  the  army, 
and  told  the  householders  and  farmers — "  ti> 
go  Jtome  and  plant  their  corn." 

Full  of  happiness,  the  ladies  prepared  for 
their  journey.  A  good  army  waggon,  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  and  another  waggon  con- 
taining two  tents  and  everything  necessary 
for  a  comfortable  journey,  was  waiting  for 
them.  The  doctor  bid  them  good-bye  with 
smiles  and  cheerful  promises.  They  were 
going  home,  the  war  was  over,  independence 
was  won,  they  had  the  hope  of  permanent 
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peace ;  the  weather  also  was  as  the  weather 
may  be  among  the  fields  of  Eden :  the  heavens 
were  cloudless,  the  air  sweet  and  fresh,  and 
the  wild  honeysuckles,  with  their  spread 
hands  full  of  scent,  perfumed  the  prairie 
mile  after  mile ;  the  mules  went  knee-deep 
through  warm  grasses,  the  grasses  were  like 
wavuig  rainbows  with  the  myriads  of  brightly 
tinted  floAvers. 

Even  Lopez  was  radiantly  happy ;  most 
unusual  smiles  lighted  up  his  handsome  face, 
and  he  jingled  the  silver  ornaments  on  his 
bridle  pleasantly  to  his  thoughts,  as  he 
cantered  sometimes  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
waggon,  sometim(}sin  the  rear,  occasionally  by 
its  side  ;  then,  bending  forward  to  lift  his  hat 
to  the  ladies,  and  enquire  after  their  comfort. 
Luis  kept  close  to  Isabel,  and  her  lovely 
face  and  merry  chatter  beguiled  him  from  all 
other  observations.  A  little  before  noon  they 
halted  in  a  beautiful  wood,  a  tent  was  spread 
for  the  ladies,  the  animals  were  loosened  from 
their  harness,  and  a  luxurious  meal  laid 
upon  the  grass;  then  the  siesta  was  taken, 
and  at  three  o'clock  travel  was  resumed 
until  near  sunset,  when  the  camp  was  made 
for  the  night.  The  same  order  was  followed 
every  day,  and  the  journey  was  in  every 
sense  an  easy  and  delightful  one.  The  rides, 
cheered  by  pleasant  companionship,  were 
not  fatiguing,  the  impromptu  meals  were 
keenly  relished,  and  there  were  many  sweet 
opportunities  for  little  strolls  in  the  dim 
green  woods,  and  for  delightful  conversations, 
as  they  sat  under  the  stars,  while  the  camp- 
fire  blazed  among  the  picturesqiie  groups  of 
Mexicans  playing  nionte  around  it. 

On  the  third  afternoon  the  Senora  and 
Isabel  were  taking  a  siesta,  but  Antonia  could 
not  sleep.  After  one  or  two  vain  efforts 
she  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
voices  which  had  been  very  familiar  to  her 
in  the  black  days  of  the  flight — those  of  a 
woman  and  her  weary  family  of  seven 
children.  She  had  helped  her  in  many 
ways,  and  she  still  felt  an  interest  in  her 
welfare.  It  appeared  now  to  be  certain. 
Antonia  found  her  camping  in  a  little  grove 
of  mulberry  trees ;  she  had  recovered  her 
health,  her  children  were  noisy  and  happy, 
and  her  husband — a  tall,  athletic  man, 
with  a  determined  eye  and  very  courteous 
manners — was  unharnessing  the  mules  from 
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a  fine  Mexican  waggon — part  of  the  lawful 
spoils  of  war.  They,  too,  were  going 
home,  "  back  to  the  Brazos,"  said  the 
woman  affectionately  ;  "  and  we're  in  a  con- 
siderable hurry,"  she  added,  "  because  it's 
about  time  to  get  the  corn  in.  Jake  lays 
out  to  plant  fifty  acres  this  year.  He  says 
he  can  go  to  planting  now  with  an  easy 
conscience  ;  he  'lows  he  has  killed  enough 
Mexicans  to  keep  him  quiet  a  spell." 

They  talked  a  shoi't  time  together,  and 
then  Antonia  walked  slowly  into  the 
deeper  shadows  of  the  wood.  She  found  a 
wide  rock,  under  trees  softly  dimpling, 
pendulous,  and  tenderly  green  ;  and  she  sat 
down  in  the  sweet  gloom  to  think  of  the 
beloved  dead.  She  had  often  longed  for 
some  quiet  spot  where,  alone  Avith  God  and 
nature,  she  could,  just  for  once,  give  to  her 
sorrow  and  her  love  a  free  expression. 

Now  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  hers. 
She  began  to  recall  her  whole  acquaintance 
with  Dare,  their  hours  of  pleasant  study, 
their  sails  upon  the  river,  their  intercourse 
by  the  fireside,  their  most  happy  Sundays, 
when  they  walked  to  the  House  of  God 
together.  Li  those  days,  what  a  blessed 
future  was  before  them  !  She  recalled  also 
the  time  of  hope  and  anxiety  after  the 
storming  of  the  Alamo,  and  then  the  last 
heroic  act  of  his  stainless  life.  She  had  felt 
sure  that  in  such  a  session  with  her  own  soul 
she  would  find  the  relief  of  unrestrained  and 
unchecked  weeping.  But  we  cannot  kindle 
when  we  will  either  the  fire  or  the  sensibility 


of  the  soul.  She  could  not  weep,  tears  were 
far  from  her  ;  nay  more,  she  began  to  feel 
as  if  tears  were  not  needed  for  one  who  had 
found  out  so  beautiful,  so  unselfish,  so  divine 
a  road  to  the  grave.  Ought  she  not  rather 
to  rejoice  that  he  had  been  so  early  called 
and  blest ;  to  be  glad  for  herself,  too,  that 
all  her  life  long  she  could  keep  the  exquisite 
memory  of  a  love  so  noble  ? 

In  the  drift  of  such  thoughts,  her  white, 
handsome  face  grew  almost  angelic ;  she 
sat  motionless,  and  let  them  come  to  her,  as 
if  she  was  listening  to  the  Comforting 
Angels ;  for  God  has  many  ways  of  saying 
to  the  troubled  soul,  "  Be  at  peace,"  and 
certainly  Antonia  had  not  anticipated  the 
calmness  and  resignation  which  forbade  her 
the  tears  she  had  bespoken. 

At  length,  in  that  sweet  melancholy  which 
such  a  mental  condition  induces,  she  rose  to 
return  to  the  camp.  A  few  yards  nearer  to 
it  she  saw  Lopez  sitting  in  a  reverie  as  pro- 
found as  her  own  had  been.  He  stood  up 
to  meet  her.  The  patience,  the  pathos,  the 
exaltation  in  her  face  touched  his  heart  as 
no  words  could  have  done.  He  said  only, 
"  Senorita,  if  I  knew  how  to  comfort  you !  " 

"  I  went  away  to  think  of  the  dead, 
Seuor." 

"  I  comprehend — but  then,  I  wonder  if  the 
dead  remember  the  living  !  " 

"  In  whatever  dwelling-place  of  eternity 
the  dear  ones  who  died  at  Goliad  are,  I  am 
sure  that  they  remember.  Will  the  emanci- 
pated soul  be  less  faithful  than  the  souls 
still  earth-bound  ?  Good  souls  could  not 
even  wash  to  forget,  and  they  were  good." 
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"  It  -will  never  be  i^ermitted  me  to 
know  two  soiils  more  pure,  more 
faithfiil,  more  brave.  Juan  was  as  a 
brother  to  me,  and  bij  my  Santiguada !  * 
I  coimt  it  among  God's  blessings  to 
have  kno^^•n  a  man  hke  Seiior  Grant ; 
a  white  soul  he  had  indeed,  full  of 
great  nobilities  !  " 

Antonia  looked  at  him  gratefully, 
tears  uncalled  for  sprang  into  the  eyes 
of  both,  they  clasped  hands  and  walked 
mutely  back  to  the  camp  together ;  for 
the  sentiment  which  attends  the  realisa- 
tion that  all  is  over  is  gathered  silently 
into  the  heart,  it  is  too  deep  for  words. 

They  found  the  camp  already  in  that 
flurry  of  excitement  always  attendant 
upon  its  rest  and  rising,  and  the  Senora 
was  impatiently  inquiring  for  her  eldest 
daughter. 

"  Gracious  Maria  !  is  that  you, 
Antonia?  At  this  hour  we  are  all 
your  servants,  I  think  ;  I,  at  least, 
have  been  waiting  upon  your  pleasure  " ; 
then  perceiving  the  trace  of  new  sorrow 
and  emotion  on  her  face,  she  added, 
■with  an  unreasonable  querulousness  : 
"  I  bless  God,  when  I  see  how  He  has 
provided  for  women,  gi^^ng  them  tears 
when  they  have  no  other  employment 
for  their  time." 

"  Dearest  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting  ;  I  hope  that  you  have 
forgotten  nothing.  Where  is  your 
mantilla  ?  and  have  you  replenished 
your  cigarito  case  ?  is  there  water  in  the 
waggon  ? " 

"  Nothing  has  been  provided.  Things 
most  necessary  are  forgotten,  no  doubt; 
when  you  neglect  such  matters  what 
less  could  happen  ?  " 

But  such  little  breezes  of  temper  were 
soon  over.     The  influences  surroimding 
the   prospects    in     advance    were    too 
exhilarating  to  permit  of  anything  but 
passing    shadows,   and   after   an   easy, 
delightful  journey  they  reached  at  length 
the  charming  vicinitv  of  the  romantic 
City   of   the    Sword.'      They   had   but 
another  five  miles'  ride,  and  it  was  the 
Senora's  pleasure  to  take  it  at  the  hour 
of  midnight.     She  did  not  -^nsh  her  return 
to  be  observed  and  talked  about ;  she  was,  in 
reality,  very  much  mortified  by  the  condition 
of  her  owTi  and  her  daughters'  wardrobe. 

Consequently,  though  they  made  their  noon 
camp  so  near  to  their  journey's  end,  they 
rested  there  until  San  Antonio  was  asleep  and 
*  Sign  of  the  Cross. 


■■lilt  i-  •     '  _tj 

"  She  sat  down  to  think  of  the  beloved  dead." 

dreaming.  It  was  the  happiest  rest  of  all  the 
delightful  ones  they  liad  known.  The  know- 
ledge that  it  was  the  last  stafje  of  a  journey  so 
remarkable  made  every  one  attacli  a  certain 
tender  value  to  the  hours  never  to  come  back, 
to  the  experiences  never  to  be  repeated. 

The  Senora  was  gay  as  a  child  ;  Isabel 
shared   and  accentuated   lior  enthusiasms; 
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Luis  was  expressing  his  happiness  in  a  variety 
of  songs,  now  glorifying  his  love  in  some 
pretty  romance  or  serenade,  again  musically 
assuring  Liberty  or  Texas  "  that  he  would 
be  delighted  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  their  sakes  "  ;  Antonia  was  quite  as 
much  excited  in  her  o^\^l  way,  which  was 
naturally  a  much  quieter  way;  and  Lopez 
sat  under  a  great  pecan  tree  smoking  his 
cigarito,  Avith  placid  smiles  and  admiring 
glances  at  everyone. 

As  the  sun  set  the  full  moon  rose  as  it 
rises  nowhere  but  over  Texan  or  Asian 
plains — golden,  glorious,  seeming  to  fill 
the  whole  heaven  and  the  whole  earth  with 
an  unspeakable  radiance — softly  glomng, 
exquisitely,  magically  beautifying.  The 
commonest  thing  under  it  was  transfigured 
into  something  lovely,  fantastic,  fairy-like, 
and  the  diJlest  souls  swelled  and  rose  like 
the  tides  under  its  influence. 

Antonia  took  from  their  stores  the  best 
they  had,  and  a  luxurious  supper  was  spread 
upon  the  grass.  The  meal  might  have  been 
one  of  ten  courses,  it  occupied  so  long  ;  it 
provoked  so  much  mirth,  such  a  rippling 
stream  of  reminiscences,  finally  such  a 
sweetly  solemn  retrospect  of  the  sorrows  and 
mercies  and  triumphs  of  the  campaign  they 
had  shared  together.  This  latter  feeling 
soon  dominated  all  others.  The  delicious 
light,  the  sensuous  atmosphere,  the  white 
turrets  and  towers  of  the  city  shining  on  the 
horizon  like  some  mystical  heavenly  city  in 
dreams,  the  murmur  of  its  far-off  life — more 
audible  to  the  spiritual  than  the  natural  ears 
— the  dark  figures  of  the  camp  servants 
iying  in  groups,  or  quietly  shuffling  their 
cards,  were  all  elements  conducive  to  a  grave 
yet  happy  seriousness. 

No  one  intended  to  sleep  ;  they  were  to  rest 
in  the  moonlight  until  the  hour  of  eleven,  and 
>then  make  their  last  stage.  This  night  they 
instinctively  kept  close  together.  The  Senora 
had  mentally  reached  that  point  where  it 
was  not  unpleasant  to  talk  over  troubles,  and 
to  amplify  especially  her  own  share  of  them. 

"  But,  holy  Marial"  she  said,  '*  how  un- 
Becessary  are  such  sorrows  !  I  am  never  in 
the  least  any  better  for  them.  When  the 
Divine  Majesty  condescends  to  give  me  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  I  am  always  exceed- 
ingly religious.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  am 
in  sorrow,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pray. 
That  is  precisely  natural.  Can  the  Blessed 
Mother  expect  thanks  when  she  gives  her 
children  only  suffering  and  tears?" 

"  God  gives  us  whatever  is  best  for  us, 
dear  mother." 


"  Speak  when  you  have  learned  wisdom, 
Antonia.  I  shall  always  believe  that  trouble 
comes  from  the  devil ;  indeed.  Fray  Ignatius 
once  told  me  of  a  holy  man  that  had  one 
grief  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  and  it  was 
the  devil  who  was  sent  with  all  of  them.  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  that  he  opened  the 
gates  of  hell  for  Santa  Anna  to  return  to 
earth  and  do  a  little  work  for  him." 

"  This  thought  makes  me  tremble,"  said 
Lopez;  "souls  that  have  been  angelic  can 
become  e-sdl.  The  degraded  seraphim,  whom 
we  call  the  devil,  was  once  the  companion 
of  archangels,  and  stood  with  Michael  and 
Raphael  and  Gabriel  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  One.  Is  there  sin  in  heaven  ?  Can 
we  be  tempted  even  there?" 

The  inquiry  went  in  different  ways  to  each 
heart,  but  no  one  answered  it ;  there  was 
even  a  few  moments  of  constrained  conscious 
silence,  which  Luis  happily  ended  by  chanting 
softly  a  verse  from  the  hymn  of  the  "  Three 
Angels  "  : 

Who  like  the  Lord  ?  tlumders  Michael  the  chief. 
Raphael,  "  the  cure  of  God,"  bringeth  relief. 
And,  as  at  Nazareth,  proialiet  of  peace, 
Gabriel,  "  the  light  of  God,"  briugeth  release. 

The  noble  syllables  floated  outward  and 
upward,  and  Antonia  and  Lopez  softly 
intoned  the  last  line  together,  letting  them 
fall  slowly  and  softly  into  the  sensitive 
atmosphere. 

"  And  as  for  trouble  coming  from  the 
devil,'  said  Lopez,  "I  think,  Senora,  that 
Fray  Ignatius  is  wrong.  Trouble  is  not  the 
worst  thing  that  can  come  to  a  man  or 
woman ;  on  the  contrary,  Our  Lady  of 
Prosperity  is  said  to  do  them  far  greater 
harm.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  what  the  ever 
wise  Don  Francisco  de  Quevedo  Villegas  says 
about  her : 

"  '  Where  is  the  virtue  prosperity  has  not 
staggered?  where  the  folly  she  has  not 
augmented  ?  She  takes  no  coimsel,  she 
fears  no  punishment,  she  furnishes  matter 
for  scandal,  experience,  and  for  story.  How 
many  souls,  innocent  while  poor,  have  fallen 
into  sin  and  impiety  as  soon  as  they  drank 
of  the  enchanted  cup  of  prosperity  ?  Men 
that  can  bear  prosperity  are  for  heaven, 
even  wise  devils  leave  them  alone.  As  for 
the  one  who  persecuted  and  beggared  Job, 
how  foolish  and  impertinent  he  was.  If  he 
had  understood  humanity,  he  would  have 
multiplied  his  riches,  and  possessed  him  of 
health,  and  honours,  and  pleasures — that  is 
the  trial  it  cannot  bear.'  " 

"  0,  to  be  sure !  Quevedo  was  a  wise  man ; 
but  even  wise  men  don't  know  everything. 
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However,  we  arc  (joinri 
Iwme !  I  thank  the 
saints  for  this  im- 
incasiirahle  favour  ;  it 
is  a  prosperity  that  is 
good  for  Avomen  —  I 
will  stake  my  Santi- 
uuada  on  that.  And 
will  you  observe  that 
it  is  Sunday  again  '? 
Just  before  sunset,  I 
heard  the  vesper  bells 
clearly.  Eemeniber 
that  we  left  San  k\\- 
tonio  on  Sunday  also  ! 
I  have  always  heard 
that  Sunday  was  a 
good  day  to  begin  a 
journey  on." 

"If  it  had  been  on 
a  Friday — " 

"  Friday  !  Indeed, 
Luis,  I  would  not  have 
gone  one  hundred 
yards  upon  a  Friday. 
How  can  you  suppose 
what  is  so  incon- 
ceivably foolish  ?  " 

"  I  think  much  of 
the  right  hour  to 
undertake  anything," 
said  Lopez.  "  The 
first  movements  are 
not  in  the  hands  of 
men,  and  we  are  sub- 
ject to  more  influences 
than  we  comprehend  ; 
there  is  a  ripe  time  for 
events  as  well  as  for 
fruits,  but  the  hour 
depends    upon    forces 

which  we  cannot  control  by  giving  to  them 
the  name  of  a  day ;  and  our  sage,  Quevedo, 
has  made  a  pleasant  mockery  thereon  ;  it  is 
at  my  lips  if  you  care  to  hear  it." 

"  Quevedo  again  !  no,  it  is  not  proper, 
Senor ;  every  day  has  its  duties  and  its 
favours,  Seijor.  That  man  actually  said 
that  fasting  on  Friday  was  not  a  special 
means  of  grace ;  Quevedo  was  almost  a 
heretic,  I  have  heard  Fray  Ignatius  say 
so  ;  he  did  not  approve  of  him." 

"  iV/i  madre,  let  us  hear  what  is  to  be 
said.  Rachela  told  me  I  must  fast  on  a 
Friday,  and  cut  my  nails  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  never  cut  them  on  a  Sunday,  and  take 
medicine  on  a  Monday,  and  look  after  money 
on  Tuesday,  and  pay  calls  and  give  gifts  on 
Saturday.    Very  well,  I  do  not  think  much  of 


"  Thu  desolate  rooms," 

Rachela;  just  suppose — for  the  passing  of  the 
time — that  we  listen  to  what  Quevedo  says." 

"  Here  are  four  against  me  ;  well  then 
proceed,  Senor." 

"  On  Monday,  says  the  wise  and  witty 
one,  buy  all  that  you  can  meet  with,  and 
take  all  that  is  to  be  had  for  nothing.  On 
Tuesday,  receive  all  that  is  given  you,  for  it 
is  Mars'  day,  and  he  will  loolc  on  you  with 
an  ill  aspect  if  you  refuse  the  first  prolTer 
and  have  not  a  second.  On  Wednesday,  ask 
of  all  you  meet ;  perhaps  Mercury  may  give 
someone  vanity  cnougli  to  grant  you  some- 
thing. Thursday  is  a  good  day  to  believe 
nothing  that  flatterers  say.  Friday  it  is 
well  to  shun  creditors.  On  Saturday,  it  is 
Avell  to  lie  long  abed,  to  walk  at  your  ease, 
to  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  to  wear  comfortable 
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shoes,  because  Saturn  is  old  and  loves  his 
ease." 

"  And  Simday,  Sefior  ?  " 

"  Pardon,  Senorita  Isabel  ;  Sunday  comes 
not  into  a  pasquinade.  Senora,  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  draws  near  to  eleven  ;  if  we  leave 
now,  we  shall  reach  San  Antonio  in  time  to 
say  the  prayer  of  gratitude  before  the  blessed 
day  of  the  seven  is  past." 

"  Holy  Mary !  that  is  what  I  should  desire. 
Come,  my  children.  I  thank  you,  Sehor,  for 
such  a  blessed  memory  ;  my  heart  is  indeed 
full  of  joy  and  thankfulness." 

A  slight  disappointment,  however,  aw^aited 
the  Senora.  Without  asking  any  questions, 
without  taking  anything  into  consideration, 
perhaps,  indeed,  because  she  feared  to  ask  or 
consider,  she  had  assumed  that  she  would 
immediately  re-enter  her  own  home.  With 
the  unreason  of  a  cliild  she  had  insisted 
upon  expecting  that  somehow,  or  by  some 
not  explained  efforts,  she  would  find  her 
house  precisely  as  she  left  it.  Little  had 
been  said  of  its  occupancy  by  Fray  Ignatius 
and  his  Brothers,  perhaps  she  did  not  quite 
believe  in  the  statement ;  perhaps  she  ex- 
pected Fray  Ignatius  to  respect  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  knew  had  been  so  dear 
to  her. 

It  was  therefore  a  trial,  indeed  something 
of  a  shock,  when  she  found  they  were  to  be 
the  guests  of  Navarro,  and  when  it  was 
made  clear  to  her  that  her  own  home  had 
been  dismantled  and  re-arranged,  and  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.  But 
with  a  child's  unreason  she  had  also  a  sweet 
ductility  of  nature  ;  she  was  easily  persuaded, 
easily  pleased,  and  quite  ready  to  console 
herself  with  the  assurance  that  it  only 
needed  Dr.  Worth's  presence  and  personal 
influence  to  drive  away  all  intruders  upon 
her  rights. 

In  the  meantime  she  was  contented.  The 
finest  goods  in  San  Antonio  were  sent  early 
on  the  following  morning  to  her  room,  and 
the  selection  of  three  entire  wardrobes  gave 
her  abundance  of  delightful  employment. 
She  almost  Avept  with  joy  as  she  passed  the 
fine  lawns  and  rich  silks  through  her  Avorn 
fingers,  and  when  she  could  cast  off  for  ever 
her  garment  of  heaviness  and  of  weariful 
wanderings,  and  array  herself  in  the  splendid 
robes  which  she  wore  with  such  grace  and 
pleasure,  she  was  an  honestly  grateful 
woman. 

Then  she  permitted  Lopez  to  let  her  old 
acquaintances  know  of  her  presence  in  her 
native  city,  and  she  was  comforted  when 
she  began  to  receive  calls  from  the  Senora 


Alveda,  and  Judge  and  Senora  Valdez,  and 
many  others  of  her  friends  and  associates. 
They  encouraged  her  to  talk  of  her  sufferings 
and  her  great  loss,  even  the  Judge  thought 
it  worth  his  while  now  to  conciliate  the 
simple  little  woman  ;  he  had  wasdom 
enough  to  perceive  that  Mexican  domination 
was  over,  and  that  the  American  influence  of 
Dr.  Worth  was  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

The  Senora  foimd  herself  a  heroine  ;  more 
than  that,  she  became  aware  that  for  some 
reason  those  who  had  once  patronized  her 
were  now  disposed  to  pay  her  a  kind  of  court. 
But  this  did  not  lessen  her  satisfaction,  she 
suspected  no  motive  but  real  kindness,  for 
she  had  that  innate  rectitude  which  has 
always  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  others. 

There  was  now  full  reconciliation  between 
Luis  and  his  mother  and  uncles,  and  his 
betrothal  to  Isabel  was  acknowledged  wdth  all 
the  customary  rejoicings  and  complimentary 
calls  and  receptions.  Life  quickly  began  to 
fall  back  into  its  well-defined  grooves ;  if  there 
was  anything  unusual,  everyone  made  an 
effort  to  pass  it  by  without  notice.  The  city 
was  conspicuously  in  this  mind.  American 
rule  was  accepted  in  the  quiescent  temper 
with  which  men  and  women  accept  weather, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable,  but 
which  is  known  tobe  unavoidable.  Americans 
w^ere  coming  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands, 
and  those  Mexicans  who  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  become  Texans,  and  to 
assimilate  with  the  new  elements  sure  to 
predominate,  were  quietly  breaking  up  their 
homes  and  transferring  their  interests  across 
the  Rio  Grande. 

They  were  not  missed  even  for  a  day. 
Some  American  was  ready  to  step  into  their 
place,  and  the  pushing,  progressive  spirit  of 
the  race  was  evident  in  the  hearty  way  Avith 
which  they  set  to  work,  not  only  to  repair 
what  war  had  destroyed,  but  to  inaugurate 
those  movements  which  are  always  among 
their  first  necessities.  Ministers,  physicians, 
teachers,  mechanics  of  all  kinds  were  soon 
at  work,  churches  were  built,  bibles  were 
publicly  sold  or  given  away,  schools  were 
advertised;  the  city  was  changing  its  tone 
as  easily  as  a  woman  changes  the  fashion  of 
her  dress. 

Santa  Anna  had  said  truly  enough  to 
Houston,  "  that  the  Texans  had  no  flag  to 
fight  under  ";  but  the  young  Republic  very 
soon  flimg  her  ensign  out  among  those  of 
the  grey  nations  of  the  world.  It  floated 
above  the  twice  glorious  Alamo,  a  bright 
blue  standard  with  one  white  star  in  the 
centre.      It    was   run    up    at    sunrise   one 
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the  city  was  watching  for  it,  and 
when  it  sinMenly  flew  out  in  their  sight  it 
was  greeted  with  the  most  triumphant 
enthusiasm.  The  lonely  star  in  its  held  of 
blue  touched  every  heart's  chivalry  ;  it  said 
to  them  :  "  I  stand  alone  !  I  have  no  sister 
states  to  encourage  and  help  me  !  I  rely  only 
on  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  that 
set  me  here !  "  And  they  answered  the 
silent  appeal  ^vith  a  cheer  that  promised 
everything,  -with  a  love  that  even  then  began 
to  wonder  if  there  was  not  a  place  for  such  a 
glorious  star  in  the  grand  constellation  midcr 
which  most  of  them  had  been  born. 

A  short  time  after  their  return  the  Senora 
had  a  letter  from  her  husband,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  New  Orleans  with  General 
Houston,  whose  wound  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  Thomas  Worth  had  been 
appointed  to  an  important  post  in  the  civil 
government,  and  his  labours,  like  those  of 
all  the  public  men  of  Texas  at  that  date, 
were  continuous  and  herculean.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  them,  but  the 
Doctor  assured  his  wife  that  he  would 
return  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  Houston  in 
the  hands  of  skilful  surgeons,  and  he  asked 
her,  vmtil  then,  to  be  as  happy  as  her  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

She  was  quite  willing  to  obey  the  request. 
Not  naturally  inclined  to  worry,  she  found 
many  sources  of  content  and  pleasure  until 
the  early  days  of  June  brought  back  to  her 
the  husband  she  so  truly  loved,  and  with 
him  the  promise  of  a  return  to  her  own 
home.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  return  had  vanished  ere  they  were  to 
meet.  Fray  Ignatius  had  convinced  himself 
that  his  short  lease  had  fully  expired,  and 
when  Dr.  Worth  went  armed  with  the  legal 
process  necessary  to  resume  his  rights,  he 
found  his  enemy  had  already  surrendered 
them ;  the  house  was  empty,  nothing  of 
its  old  splendour  remained,  every  one  of  its 
properties  had  been  scattered.  The  poor 
Senora  walked  through  the  desolate  rooms 
■s\ith  a  heartache. 

"  It  was  precisely  in  that  spot  that  the 
sideboard  stood,  Roberto  I  the  sideboard  that 
my  cousin  .lobar  presented  to  me  ;  it  came 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  not 
another  hke  it :  I  shall  regret  it  all  my  life." 

"  Maria,  my  dearest,  it  might  have  been 
worse  ;  the  silver  which  adorned  it  is  safe  ; 

those   ras monks  did  not  find  out  its 

hiding  place,  and  I  bought  you  a  far  more 
beautiful  sideboard  in  New  Orleans — the  very 
newest  style,  Maria." 

"  Roberto  !     Roberto  !    how    happy    you 


make  me !  To  be  sure,  my  cousin  Johar's 
sideboard  was  already  shabby — and  to  have 
a  sideboard  from  New  Orleans,  that  indeed  is 
something  to  talk  about!  " 

"  Besides  which,  dearest  one,  I  bought 
new  furniture  for  the  parlours  and  for  your 
oyva  apartment,  also  for  Antonia's  and 
Isabel's  rooms.  Indeed,  Maria,  I  thought  it 
best  to  provide  afresh  for  the  whole  house." 

"How  wonderful!  no  wife  in  San  Antonio 
has  a  husband  so  good.  I  -svill  never 
condescend  to  speak  of  you  when  other 
women  talk  of  their  husbands.  New  furni- 
ture for  my  whole  house  !  the  thing  is  in- 
conceivably charming  ;  but  when,  Roberto, 
will  these  things  arrive  ?  Is  there  danger  on 
the  road  they  are  coming  ?  Might  not  some 
one  take  them  away  ?  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
sleep  mitil  I  am  sure  they  are  safe." 

"  I  chartered  a  schooner  in  New  Orleans, 
and  came  with  them  to  the  Bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo ;  there  I  saw  them  placed  upon 
waggons,  and  only  left  them  after  the 
customs  had  been  paid  in  the  interior,  sixty 
miles  away.  You  may  hire  servants  at  once 
to  prepare  the  rooms — the  furniture  will  be 
here  in  about  three  days." 

"  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world, 
Roberto!  "  and  she  really  felt  herself  to  be 
so.  Thoughtful  love  could  have  devised 
nothing  more  likely  to  bridge  pleasantly  and 
surely  over  the  transition  between  the  past 
and  the  coming  life.  Every  fresh  piece  of 
furniture  unpacked  was  a  new  wonder  and  a 
new  delight.  With  her  satin  skirts  tucked 
daintily  clear  of  soil,  and  her  mantilla 
wrapped  around  her  head  and  shoulders, 
she  went  from  room  to  room,  interesting 
herself  in  every  strip  of  carpet  and  every 
yard  of  drapery.  Her  delight  was  infectious. 
The  doctor  smiled  to  find  himself  comparing 
shades,  and  gravely  considering  the  arrange- 
ment of  chairs  and  tables. 

But  how  was  it  possible  for  so  loving  a 
husband  and  father  to  avoid  sharing  the 
pleasure  he  had  provided  ?  And  Isabel  was 
even  more  excited  than  her  mother.  All  this 
grandeur  had  a  double  meanhig  to  her — it 
would  reflect  honour  upon  the  betrothal  re- 
ceptions which  would  be  given  for  Luis  and 
herself.  "  Amber  satin  and  white  lace  is 
exactly  what  I  should  have  desired,  An- 
tonia,"  she  said  delightedly  ;  "  how  exceed- 
ingly suitable  it  will  be  to  me !  and  those 
delicious  chmtzes  and  dimities  for  our  bed- 
rooms !  did  you  ever  conceive  of  things  so 
beautiful  ?  " 

Antonia  was  quite  ready  to  echo  her 
delight.     Housekeeping  and  homemaking  in 
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all  its  ways  was  lier  loveable  talent.  It  was 
really  Antonia  who  saw  all  the  plans  and  the 
desires  of  the  Senora  thoroughly  carried  out, 
it  was  her  clever  fingers  and  natural  taste 
which  gave  to  every  room  that  air  of  comfort 
and  refinement  which  all  felt  and  admired, 
but  which  seemed  to  elude  their  power  to 
imitate. 

On  the  4  til  of  July  the  doctor  and  his 
family  ate  together  their  first  dinner  in  their 
renovated  home.  The  day  was  one  that  he 
never  forgot,  and  he  was  glad  to  link  it  Avith 
a  domestic  occurrence  so  happy  and  so 
fortunate.  Sometimes  silently,  sometimes 
with  a  few  Avords  to  his  boys,  he  had  always 
on  this  festival  drank  his  glass  of  fine 
Xeres  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  land 
he  loved.  This  day  he  spoke  her  name 
proudly,  he  recalled  the  wonders  of  her 
past  progress,  he  anticipated  the  blessings 
which  she  would  bring  to  Texas  ;  he  said,  as 
he  lifted  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  let  the 
happy  tears  flow  down  his  browned  and 
thinned  face : 

"  My  wife  and  daughters,  I  believe  I  shall 


live  to  see  the  lone  star  set  in  the  glorious 
assemblage  of  her  sister  stars  !  I  shall  live 
to  say  I  dwell  m  San  Antonio,  which  is  the 
loveliest  city  in  the  loveliest  State  of  the 
American  Union  ;  for,  dear  ones,  I  was  born 
an  American  citizen,  and  I  ask  this  favour 
of  God,  that  I  may  also  die  an  American 
citizen." 

"  Mi  Roberto,  when  you  die  I  shall  not  long 
survive  you — and  now,  that  the  house  is 
made  so  beautiful  with  so  much  new  furni- 
ture, how  can  you  speak  of  dying  ?  " 

"And,  my  dear  father,  remember  how  you 
have  toiled  and  suffered  for  the  Independence 
of  Texas." 

"  Because,  Antonia,  I  would  have  Texas 
go  free  into  a  union  of  free  States  ;  this  was 
the  hope  of  Houston.  "  We  can  have  help," 
he  often  said  to  his  little  army  ;  "  a  word  will 
call  help  from  Nacogdoches — but  we  will 
emancipate  ourselves ;  if  we  go  into  the 
American  States,  we  will  go  as  equals,  we 
will  go  as  men  who  have  won  the  right  to 
say — '  Let  us  divell  under  the  same  Jiag,  for  ue 
are  brothers  I  '  " 
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ENGLISHMEN  are  reputed  to  be  always 
talking  of  the  w^eather.  Our  neigh- 
bours of  the  Continent,  whose  common 
topics  of  conversation  are  not  perhaps  much 
more  elevated  or  improving  than  ours,  might 
not  be  so  ready  Avith  this  reproach  if  their 
climate  Avere  as  changeable,  and  therefore 
as  interesting,  as  our  own.  Nor  are  we  the 
only  race  which  talks,  or  has  talked,  about 
the  weather.  The  Jews  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  talked  about  it  very  much  as  we 
do,  and  that  in  two  respects  at  least.  First, 
they  used  such  curt,  abbreAdated  phrases, 
such  compressed  and  handy  colloquialisms, 
as  we  employ.  Just  as  we  say  to  each  other 
in  passing,  "  Fine  day  ! "  meaning  that  it  is, 
or  Avill  be,  a  fine  day,  so,  Avhen  Joav  met 
Jew,  if  the  sun  were  setting  redly,  they 
jerked  out,  "  Fair  weather !  "  meaning,  "It 
will  be  fair  Aveather  to-morrow";  or,  if  the 
sun  were  rising  with  red  and  lowering 
beams,  "Foul  Aveather  to-day!"  meaning, 
"It  will  be  a  bad  day,"  or,  "We  shall 
have  dirty  Aveather  before  the  day  is  OA'er." 
So,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Luke  xii.  54,  55, 
if  they  saAV  a  cloud  sailing  up  from  the 
Mediterranean,  they  said,  "  ShoAver  comes !  " 
or,   if  they   felt   a  wind   blowing  up  from 


the     southern     desert,     "  We    shall    have 
heat!" 

And,  secondly,  it  would  seem  that  at  least 
some  of  the  weather  signs  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine AA^ere  identical  with  those  of  modern 
England,  and  Avere  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  To  us  a  red  evening  sky  presages  a 
fine  to-morroAV,  as  it  did  to  the  Jews,  and  a 
red  morning  sky*  a  foul  day  to  folloAV,as  the 

*In  reading  our  version  of  Matthew  xvi.  2,  3,  we  have 
only  to  omit  the  words  printed  in  italics,  which,  of 
course,  have  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  original, 
in  order  to  recover  these  curt  colloquialisms. 

These  two  verses,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  are 
omitted  froma  few  of  the  most  ancient  and  weighty  MSS., 
but  they  are  found  in  many  others.  The  best  critics 
appear  to  be  settling  dovra  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
words,  by  their  originality  and  beauty,  authenticate 
themselves.  In  any  case,  the  substance  of  them  is  found 
in  Luke  xii.  54,  55,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not 
contested  ;  so  that  the  only  question  to  be  determined 
is  whether  we  shall  retain  both  forms  of  the  saying  or 
be  content  with  only  one.  And  the  hypothesis  which 
has  most  to  commend  it  seems  to  be  that,  as  often  as 
men  asked  of  Him  a  sign  from  heaven,  our  Lord  rebuked 
them,  now  in  one  form  and  now  in  another,  for  their 
inability  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  while  yet  they  were  so  keen  to  read  the  signs  of 
coming  weather  in  the  sky,  and  were  so  accurate  in  their 
interi^retation  of  them.  Strauss,  indeed,  pronounced 
these  verses  "wholly  unintelligible,"  a  censure  which 
reflects  on  his  own  lack  of  intelligence  rather  than,  as 
we  shall  see,  any  lack  of  intelligible  and  profitable 
matter  in  the  words  he  condemned  and  rejected. 
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old  adage,  ■with  its  characteristic  chpped 
colloquiahsms,  imphes  and  affirms  : — 

Red  sky  in  morning's  the  shepherd's  warning  ; 
lied  sky  at  night's  the  sliepherd's  deliglit. 

Probably,  indeed,  these  two  signs,  unlike  the 
cloud  from  the  west  and  the  wind  from  the 
south,  hold  good  all  over  the  world.  For 
wlicn  the  sky  is  red  at  evening,  that  means, 
I  suppose,  that  the  western  firmament  is 
free  from  these  dense  accumulations  of  cloud 
which  at  once  drink  up  the  golden  radiance 
of  the  smi  and  threaten  the  earth  with  a 
pelt  of  rain.  And  when  the  sky  is  red  in 
the  morning,  and  not  only  red  but  lowering 
— looks,  i.e.,  as  if  it  were  lowering  its  brows 
in  an  angry  frown — that  means,  I  suppose, 
that  the  sun  is  passmg  from  a  clear  region 
into  a  region  charged  with  moisture,  thick 
with  clouds  which  are  only  too  likely  to  fall 
in  showers.  In  short,  evening  red  means 
no  clouds,  and  therefore  no  rain ;  while 
morning  red  means  many  clouds,  and  there- 
fore much  rain. 

This  was  how  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  talked  about  the  weather.  "  Foul 
weather  to-day,"  they  said,  when  the  sun 
rose  red;  and  when  it  set  red,  "Fair 
weather  to-morrow";  "A  wet  day,"  when 
the  clouds  blew  up  from  the  west ;  and 
"A  hot  day,"  when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south. 

And  now  let  us  hear  our  Lord  Himself 
talk  about  the  weather,  and  see  if  w^e  can 
learn  from  Him  to  order  both  our  talk  and 
our  lives  more  wisely.  To  Him  these 
weather  signs,  like  all  other  natural  pro- 
cesses and  changes,  were  parables,  hints  and 
shadows  of  spiritual  realities — as  He  shows 
in  the  conversation  before  us.  The  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees — an  ill-omened  cou- 
jimction — had  thrown  aside  their  enmity  for 
a  moment  to  join  in  a  common  attempt  to 
entangle  Him  in  His  talk,  just,  says  an  old 
Divine,  "  as  two  dogs,  be  they  fighting  never 
so  fiercely,  yet,  if  a  hare  rim  by,  will  leave 
their  battle  unfinished  to  hunt  her  down." 
He  had  lately  won  the  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude by  feeding  them  with  seven  loaves  and 
a  few  little  fishes  and  by  working  many 
miracles  of  healing.  "All  these  are  but 
sig2is  on  earth,''  msinuate  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  "  and  may  be  attributed  to  some 
black  earthly  or  hellish  art.  Give  us  a  sign 
from  heaven,  a  sign  straight  out  of  the  sky, 
where  only  God  and  good  influences  have 
power." 

No  doubt  this  demand  was  prompted,  in 
general,  by  their  recollection  of  the  ancient 
prophecy  which  foretold  that  the  Messiah, 


the  Son  of  Man,  would  come  in  great  power 
and  glory,  and  with  many  signs  from  heaven. 
And  what  they  wanted  of  Hiiu,in  particular, 
was,  perhaps,  that,  like  Elijah,  He  should 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  ;  or,  like  Samuel, 
send  a  peal  of  tliunder  rattling  through  a 
clear  blue  sky.  But  more  probably  their 
demand  meant :  "  This  recent  miracle  of 
yours  is  not  enough.  There  may  have  been 
collusion  or  legerdemain  in  it.  We  are  not 
so  shallow  as  to  be  convinced  by  the  multi- 
plication of  bread  that  has  passed  through 
many  hands.  If  you  would  convince  us, 
give  us  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  Eain 
down  manna  from  the  skies,  as  Moses  did 
for  our  fathers." 

In  other  words,  what  their  demand  came 
to  was  this  :  Convince  us  against  our  u-ill. 
Because  they  did  not  believe,  or  want  to 
believe,  in  Him,  they  asked  Him  to  do  what 
they  felt  sure  He  could  not  do — call  down 
manna  from  heaven,  and  did  not  see  that 
it  Avas  they  themselves — since  miracles  are 
for  them  that  believe — who  were  making  it 
impossible  for  Him  to  do  what  they  asked. 
It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Him  to 
give  them  this  sign  from  heaven,  indeed, 
had  there  been  warrant  for  it  in  their  need 
or  in  their  faith  ;  but  what  would  have  been 
the  use  of  convincing  them  against  their  will? 
They  would  not  have  believed  in  Him  if  He 
had.  They  would  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  still,  and  have  sought  some  plausible 
excuse  for  rejecting  the  very  sign  they  had 
demanded.  He  would  only  have  added  to 
their  guilt  had  He  conceded  their  demand. 
He  would  not  do  that ;  and  so  He  begins  to 
talk  to  them  about  the  weather. 

In  effect  he  says  to  them  : — "You  profess 
to  make  religion  your  chief  and  great  concern, 
but,  so  far  from  acting  out  your  profession, 
you  know  more  about  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  the  signs  which  prognosticate 
them,  than  you  know  of  the  signs  which 
indicate  the  greatest  religious  changes  of 
the  time.  You  look  at  the  red  evening  sun 
and  say,  '  Fair  weather  to-morrow,'  and  at 
the  red  morning  sun  and  say,  '  Foul  weather 
to-day  ' ;  but  you  do  not  discern,  because  you 
do  not  care  to  discern,  those  signs  of  the 
spiritual  firmament  which  denote  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  the  weather  of  the 
soul.  If  you  cared  to  discern  thorn,  they  are 
obvious  enough.  If  you  cared  to  see  it,  you 
might  see  that  a  new  spiritual  light  has 
risen,  a  new  dayspring  from  on  high  has 
visited  you,  presaging  fairer  weather  in  the 
whole  world  ;  but  a  dayspring  red  and  lower- 
ing, with  clouds  of  judgment  and  threatenings 
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of  storm,  to  the  hypocrites  who  persist  in 
shutting  their  eyes  on  the  salvation  which  is 
a  hght  to  hghten  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
glory  of  the  people  of  Israel.  And  yet  you, 
who  will  not  read  these  signs,  come  to  Me 
and  ask  for  a  sign  to  which  you  would  be  as 
blind  as  yoii  have  been  to  all  that  went 
before  it  !  " 

Now  there  is  a  parable  here  which  we  might 
work  out  in  various  ways.  For,  obviously, 
our  Lord  saw  in  the  study  of  weather  signs 
so  anxiously  pursued  by  the  Jews,  or  in 
tlie  capacity  for  it,  a  call  to  the  study  of 
the  signs  and  prognostics  of  the  spiritual 
horizon.  And  we  might  mark  how,  just  as 
the  sun,  when  it  grows  in  power,  sucks  up 
from  the  earth  mists  and  clouds,  which 
afterwards  obscure  the  sun,  so  when  a  new 
or  more  fervent  spiritual  light  dawns  on  the 
minds  of  men,  it  draws  from  their  earthly 
minds  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error 
which  afterwards  obscure  and  veil  its  bright- 
ness. We  might  mark  that  as  the  natural 
clouds  ultimately  enrich  the  earth,  and  are 
compelled  to  vary  and  reflect  the  light  of  the 
sun,  to  become  the  ministers  of  liis  pomp, 
so  the  very  errors  and  prejudices  of  men  are 
constrained  to  serve  the  truth  they  veil ;  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews,  for  example,  being,  as 
St.  Paul  affirms,  the  life  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
their  rejection  the  reconciliation  of  the  world. 
We  might  mark  how  the  same  red  glow, 
according  as  it  is  seen  in  the  evening  or 
the  morning  sky,  indicates  fair  weather  or 
foul,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  hope  and  patience 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
physical  firmament,  the  foul  weather  of 
to-day  leads  in  the  fair  weather  of  to-morrow ; 
and  that  if  the  morning  of  the  faith,  or  of 
the  world,  be  overcast  with  threatening 
shadows,  its  evening  is  to  kindle  into  an 
excellent  and  surpassing  glory. 

But  I  fear  to  venture  along  these  pleasant 
paths  of  parable  lest,  like  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  while  we  busy  ourselves  with 
common  and  familiar  truths,  we  should  miss 
the  special  lesson  here  enforced  upon  us. 
For  the  main  stress  of  our  Lord  is  laid  on  the 
reproach  that,  while  they  were  expert  in 
discerning  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  could  read 
off  its  promises  with  skill  and  ease,  they 
utterly  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  their 
own  times.  To  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
is,  therefore,  the  special  task  to  which  we  are 
summoned. 

But  ivhat  signs  ? — a  question  to  be  gravely 
asked  and  pondered  ;  for  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  proves  that  we  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  stumbling  into  the  wrong 


path  at  the  very  outset  of  our  course.  And 
we  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than  by 
putting,  as  many  have  done,  some  mystic 
and  remote  meaning  into  the  phrase,  "  the 
signs  of  the  times."  For,  plainly,  what  our 
Lord  signified  by  it  was  nothing  less  nor  more 
than  just  the  events  of  the  day.  And  yet 
not  all  the  events  ot  the  day,  but  those 
which  indicated  how  the  heavenly  wind  was 
blowing,  how  the  heavenly  light  was  shining. 
To  Him  religion  n-as  man's  chief  and  great 
concern,  as  Pharisees  and  Saducees  alike 
professed  that  it  was  theirs.  That  for  which 
He  rebuked  them  and  called  them  "  hypo- 
crites "  was  that  they  did  not  make  it  their 
supreme  concern,  that  they  belied  their  pro- 
fession, and  convicted  themselves  of  belying 
it  by  their  indifference  to  the  significant 
religious  events  of  their  day.  One  had 
appeared  among  them  who  spake  as  none 
other  spake,  and  did  works  which  none 
other  ever  did  or  could  do  ;  a  Man  so  full  of 
truth  that  He  was  the  Truth,  so  full  of  life 
that  He  was  the  Life,  so  full  of  God  that  He 
proved  Himself  to  be  the  very  Immanuel 
for  whose  advent  they  had  prayed.  The 
light  He  shed  had  kindled  a  red  and  burning 
glow  on  the  moral  horizon  which  had 
compelled  men  to  muse  in  their  hearts  on 
what  it  foreboded  ;  yet  they  had  not  so  much 
as  recognised  the  rising  of  this  new  light,  or 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  only  a  new  form  of 
darkness.  Then  came  asking  a  sign  who 
were  blind  to  the  most  momentous  and 
speaking  sign !  asking  for  what  they  had, 
and  had  only  to  reject  and  decry  !  And 
hence  the  gracious  light  had  turned  into  a 
red  and  threatening  fire  of  rebuke,  seeking 
to  reach  them  thus,  since  in  all  milder  forms 
it  had  failed  to  open  their  eyes. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  religious  signs  of  our 
own  time  that  Christ  would  have  us  keep 
our  minds  open  and  alert ;  to  the  events 
transpiring  around  us  which  show  how  the 
wind  of  the  Spirit  is  blowing,  how  the  Sun 
of  truth  and  righteousness  is  rising  or 
sinking  in  the  sky  ;  whether  it  is  shining 
with  clear  or  clouded  lustre,  whether  it  is 
making  and  promising  fair  weather  or  foul 
in  the  souls  of  men.  Shall  we  respond  to 
His  appeal  ?  Shall  we  venture  to  look 
round  us,  and  seek  for  these  significant 
signs  in  the  spiritual  horizon  of  to-day,  and 
ask  what  they  promise  or  forbode  ? 

If  we  do  thus  venture,  there  are  two  facts, 
two  marked  tendencies  of  the  time,  which 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  us.  One  is  that  tendency 
to  revert  to  sacerdotalism  and  sacramen- 
tarianism,  based  on  outworn  superstitions, 
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which  is  but  a  baptized  paganism,  and 
which  seems  so  childish  and  absurd  to 
those  who  put  the  spirit  above  the  letter, 
the  substance  above  the  form,  who  know 
that  God  is  Spirit  and  can  only  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  reality,  and  believe  that 
while,  in  one  sense,  Christ  is  the  sole  Priest 
of  the  Church,  in  another  sense  we  are  all 
priests.  The  other  is  that  tendency  to 
scepticism  which  is  taking  many  forms 
within  the  Church  ;  while,  outside  the 
Church,  it  runs,  theoretically  into  Agnos- 
ticism, Positivism,  Secidarism,  or  Atheism, 
and  practically  shows  itself  in  an  utter 
indifterence  to  religion  in  every  form. 

Among  them  that  are  without,  the 
advocates  of  this  latter  tendency  are  very 
able,  very  confident,  very  apt  to  assume  that 
Christianity  is  a  worn-out  creed  in  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and 
cultivated  person  to  believe,  although  the 
vast  majority  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
men,  at  least  in  England,  America,  Australia, 
and  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  still 
profess  to  believe  it,  and  have  given  many 
proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith.  While, 
within  the  Church,  two  forces  have  long 
been  at  work  to  sap  and  disintegrate  ancient 
forms  of  belief,  and  to  render  much  that  our 
fathers  held  to  be  true  dubious  to  us,  if  not 
incredible  ;  the  one  force  being  mainly  a 
critical  one,  and  the  other  mainly  scientific. 
The  critics  have  put  the  venerable  documents 
on  which  oui-  faith  largely  depends  into  the 
crucible  and  have  detected  certain  flaws  in 
them.  They  have  discovered,  for  example, 
many  various  readings  in  the  different 
manuscripts  of  the  same  Scripture;  they 
have  discovered  that  some  Scriptures,  reputed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  are  really 
compilations  written  by  more  hands  than 
one  ;  they  have  discovered  that  some 
Scriptures  were  not  written  by  the  pens  to 
which  they  have  been  ascribed,  or  at  the 
dates  to  which  they  have  commonly  been 
assigned ;  and  thus  they  have  cast  no  little 
doubt  on  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  some,  if  not  of  many,  of  the  books  which 
make  up  the  Bible.  And  while  the  critics 
have  been  shaking  our  faith  in  the  historical 
documents  of  the  Church,  all  the  influences 
and  tendencies  which  we  include  under  the 
terms  Science  and  Modern  Thought  have 
brought  into  question,  or  even  into  doubt, 
the  accepted  interpretation  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  have  gone  far  to  undermine  the 
vast  pile  of  dogma  which  the  scribes  and 
fathers  of  the  Church  have  erected  upon 
them.      For    example,     it    is    now    much 


harder  for  a  reasonable  man  to  believe  in 
miracles  than  it  used  to  bo  a  century  ago. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  find  in 
Solomon's  Song  a  dramatic  representation 
of  the  relations  of  Christ  and  His  Church, 
although  but  a  little  while  since  that  was  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  this  sacred  poem. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the 
doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation,  or 
the  theories  of  Inspiration  and  of  Future 
Punishment,  in  t)ie  forms  in  which  they 
were  commonly  insisted  upon  within  our 
oAvn  memory  and  experience ;  they  utterly 
refuse  to  keep  the  shape  they  first  took  in  our 
minds  ;  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  thoughts 
that  are  in  the  air,  have  compelled  us  at 
least  to  modify  them,  to  run  them  into  new 
and  larger  moulds. 

These  changes  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  signs  of  our  time ;  they  are 
those  in  which,  as  religious  men,  we  are 
most  profoundly  concerned.  And  the 
question  is,  what  do  they  portend  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  world  at  large  ?  fair 
weather  or  foul  weather  ?  a  setting  or  a 
rising  sun  ?  Are  they  the  clouds  that 
obstruct  the  light  ?  or  are  they  only  clouds 
which  reflect  the  light,  breaking  the  white 
rays  into  gorgeous  beams,  serving  and 
enhancing  its  glory  ? 

The  answer  which  we  severally  give  to 
that  question  indicates  om*  religious  where- 
about, our  religious  position  and  condition. 
It  shows  whether  or  not  we  are  of  a  dis- 
cerning spirit,  whether  or  not  we,  like  the 
men  of  Issachar,  have  "  understanding  of 
the  times,  so  that  we  can  see  what  Israel 
ought  to  do."  If  we  would  reach  the  right 
answer,  we  must  remember  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  as  truly  at  work  in  the  world  now, 
though  not  so  obviously,  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  that,  by  His  grace  and  providence, 
God  is  gradually  educating  the  world  into  a 
larger,  wider,  franker,  and  more  practical 
reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We 
must  remember  that  even  the  wisest  and 
holiest  saints  of  past  ages  believed  that 
there  was  "more  light  to  break  forth  from 
God's  holy  word  "  than  shone  on  them,  and 
that  men  would  learn  to  read  that  Word 
with  other,  larger  eyes. 

Now,  if  God  is  really  governing  the  world 
to-day,  if  "  an  increasing  purpose  "  does  run 
through  the  ages,  if  He  has  given  us  a  Word 
so  full  of  truth  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning 
that  we  can  only  gradually  master  its  mean- 
ing and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  Avorld  is  growing 
wiser  as  it  grows  older,  that  a  larger  volume 
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of  light  is  vouchsafed  us  from  age  to  age,  that 
a  more  quickening,  fruitful  wind  is  blowing 
and  a  brighter  sun  rising  in  our  hearts. 

And  that  this  presumption  is  true,  that 
the  doubts  which  are  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe  are  working  together,  with  all  the 
influences  of  the  time,  for  good,  may  be  seen 
by  anyone  who  cares  to  see  it.  The  methods 
of  criticism  may  still  be  faulty,  the  con- 
clusions of  science  may  still  be  erroneous 
and  incomplete ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
faulty  and  erroneous,  they  are  already 
becoming  discredited.  Science  has  been 
justly  rebuked,  and  that  by  men  of  science, 
for  its  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena  gives  it  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  divine  substance  and 
reality  which  underlies  all  phenomena.  The 
criticism  which,  in  its  earlier  days,  wrought 
such  ravage  in  the  Scriptures  has,  in  these 
last  days,  tried  its  teeth  on  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  has  fathered  so  many 
absurd  and  self-contradictory  conclusions 
that,  if  it  has  not  been  constrained  to  abate 
its  confidence,  it  has  at  least  lost  much  of 
its  authority.  But,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
pursued  true  methods  of  thought  and 
investigation,  criticism  and  science  have 
conferred  a  priceless  boon  on  the  Church  as 
well  as  on  the  world.  They  have  taught  us 
to  read  the  Bible  more  intelligently,  to  get 
at  its  meaning  more  certainly,  to  find  larger 
truths  in  it,  and  a  more  reasonable,  loving, 
and  generous  spirit.  They  are  the  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  that  misty  and  unveri- 
fiable  "  authority  "  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
sacerdotalism.  They  are  gradually  breaking 
down  the  barriers  which  divide  sect  fi-om 
sect  and  man  from  man,  and  teaching  us 
that  truth  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
open  and  common  to  all ;  that  any  reputed 


truth  which  divides  men  from  their  fellows 
stands  self-refuted  and  self-condemned.  They 
are  helping  us  to  larger,  truer  thoughts  of 
God,  of  Providence,  of  Prayer,  of  Eedemp- 
tion,  of  the  future  of  man,  and  bringing  to 
many  of  us,  by  their  reflex  action  on  the 
Church,  the  solace  and  hope  which  we  had 
long  craved  for,  and  craved  in  vain.  What 
harm  can  that  Criticism  do  us  in  the  end 
which,  even  at  its  worst,  acknowledged  the 
four  great  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  his  hand — Epistles  from 
which  every  vital  fact  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  every  \ital  doctrine  taught  by 
Him,  might  be  recovered,  if  all  the  other 
Scriptures  were  to  perish  to-morrow  ?  What 
harm  can  that  Science  do  us  in  the  end 
which,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  and 
erring  moods,  honestly  confessed  that,  much 
as  it  knew,  it  knew  nothing  of  Force,  of 
Life,  of  Thought,  and  could  therefore  teach 
us  nothing  of  Him  who  is  their  source  and 
fountain  ?  What  harm  can  that  Philosophy 
do  us  which  acknowledges  that  it  knotvs 
nothing,  and  can  neither  be  sure  that  life 
is  worth  living,  nor  God  worth  knowing, 
nor  whether  death  is  an  end  or  a  beginning  ? 
To  many  minds  these  signs  of  the  times 
once  brought  only  fear  ;  to  many  they  are 
still  omens  of  ill ;  they  mean  foul  weather 
to-day,  and  for  many  a  day  to  come  ;  while, 
to  a  few,  they  portend  that  great  conflagra- 
tion in  which  the  world,  with  all  its  works, 
and  most  of  its  children,  is  to  be  burned  up. 
Let  us  try  to  see  not  the  clouds  only,  but 
the  sun  shining  through  the  clouds,  and 
even  as  the  evening  of  life  darkens  round  us, 
let  us  look  up  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
and  cry  with  our  last  breath,  "  Fair  weather 
to-morrow— fairer  weather,  and  ever  fairer 
still — both  for  us,  and  for  the  world  !  " 
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SILENT  November,  thy  deep  boding  gloom 
Weighs  on  the  aching  sense  with  heavy  hand  ; 
All  hopes  of  good,  how  far  away  they  stand, 
How  near  the  finger  beck'ning  to  the  tomb. 
Vain  seems  the  wish  for  happiness  to  come. 
And,  closely  hovering,  every  form  of  ill. 
To  menace  the  already  feeble  will 
With  fears  of  dark  and  not  far  distant  doom. 
The  memories  of  youth  no  list'ner  find 
For  tales  of  rapture  once,  they  say,  was  ours  ; 
And  thoughts  of  summer's  warmth  and  fragrant  showers 
Come,  like  strange  dreams,  across  the  enshadowed  mind. 
So  distant  and  so  dim  the  light  appears. 
We  ask  but  patience  till  the  dull  cloud  clears. 
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THOSE  who  find 
their  rest  or  their 
pleasure  in  soHtary 
places,  and  follow  the 
streams  up  the  moun- 
tain side  or  across 
the  moor,  Imow  well 
"  the  imier  voice  " 
with  which  they  flow. 
Above,  where  the 
soimd  blends  with 
the  floating  whisper 
of  the  hill,  or  with 
the  hum  of  the  popu- 
lous solitudes,  all 
may  seem  peaceful 
and  bright,  while  be- 
low there  is  a  deep 
undertone  of  pain. 
Contrasts  of  the 
same  kmd  continu- 
ally meet  us  in  life. 
Men  and  Avomen, 
who  go  through  the 
world,  prosperous,  happy,  and  con- 
tented, so  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  often 
bear  an  abiding  pain  in  their  breasts,  and 
are  troubled  by  a  wild  unrest  that  will  not 
be  allayed.  The  experience,  perhaps,  is 
more  common  than  may  be  supposed  ; 
for  we  keep  our  secrets  well.  AVe  learn 
to  bear  the  gnawing  pain  with  a  calm 
countenance,  and  the  heartbreaks  and  gives 
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Only  now  and  then — usually  after 
the  struggle  is  over — do  we  make  our 
confession  to  the  world. 

Such  a  record  is  contained  in  Mary 
Howitt's  Autobiography,  lately  edited  by  her 
daughter,  and  although  in  her  case  a  happy 
temperament,  strong  family  affections,  and 
a  prolonged  career  of  useful  and  successful 
work,  all  combined  to  lessen  the  strain  and 
to  ease  the  suffering,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  life  we  can  trace  the  stirring  of  the 
inner  strife,  hidden  and  checked  indeed,  but 
only  towards  the  close  of  her  days  ending 
in  perfect  peace.  The  love  of  husband  and 
children  ;  the  devotion  of  friends  ;  powers 
slow  in  ripening,  but  slower  in  decay  ;  the 
consciousness  of  well-earned  fame  ;  the 
delight  in  serving  others  and  in  public  use- 
fulness,— all  these  blessings  could  never 
still  the  cry  of  her  unsatisfied  heart : — 

Oil,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him, 
That  I  might  come  even  uuto  His  seat. 

Only  when  the  day  is  far  spent  do  the 
clouds  break  and  the  darkness  flee  away. 
The  peace  denied  so  long  in  the  time  of  her 
strength  and  her  joy  is  granted  to  age, 
loneliness,  and  sorrow. 

Closely  related  as  the  inner  and  the  outer 
hfe  must  be,  and  though  the  course  of 
events  and  experiences  inevitably  afl'ects  the 
spiritual  feelings  and  sympathies,  it  may, 
however,  for  our  purpose,  be  well  to  keep  the 
two  elements  to  some  extent  separate. 
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I,  Mary  Botham — to  call  her  by  her 
maiden  name — was  born  in  1799,  "  on  the 
Twelfth  of  Third  Month,"  as  her  mother 
tells  us,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  Society  to 
which  she  belonged.  Samuel  Botham  and 
his  wife  at  the  time  of  their  daughter's  birth 
were  settled  at  Coleford,  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  brought  there  by  some  mining 
speculation,  which,  through  the  fraud  or 
deceit  of  his  partners  and  friends,  involved 
him  in  loss  aud  disappointment,  and  finally 
sent  him  back  to  his  old  home  at  Uttoxeter, 
in  Staffordshire,  to  begin  business  again  as 
a  land  agent  and  surveyor,  a  long  period  of 
anxiety  intervening  before  he  at  last  obtained 
a  government  post  as  surveyor  in  the  work 
of  disforesting  and  allotment  of  Needwood 
Chase. 

Both  mother  and  father  were  people  of 
strongly  marked  character.  Samuel  Botham 
had  been  born  a  Friend ;  he  had  inherited  the 
faith  and  traditions  of  his  sect  in  their  most 
rigid  form,  and,  with  but  slight  modification, 
so  held  them  to  the  end.  The  religious 
instinct  in  him  w^as  dominant  and  controlled 
all  his  faculties,  but  he  was  evidently  a  man 
of  practical  and  intellectual  ability,  not 
without  enterprise,  and  with  a  personal 
attraction  Avhich  seems  to  have  impressed 
all  those  of  whatever  class  or  creed  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

It  was,  however,  from  her  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  Avas  Ann  Wood,  that  both 
Mary  Botham  and  her  elder  sister,  Anna, 
seem  to  have  derived  their  character  and 
their  powers.  Unlike  her  husband,  she  had 
not  been  born  a  Friend,  but  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  by  her  own  profession 
of  faith  ;  and  though  in  deference  to  his 
prmciples  and  his  prejudices  she  carefully 
repressed  many  of  her  natural  instincts, 
her  sympathies  were  far  wider  and  her 
tendencies  more  liberal  than  would  have 
been  approved  in  the  Society  to  which  she 
had  allied  herself.  Even  as  it  was,  her 
refinement,  so  different  from  the  uncouth 
roughness  of  the  little  circle  in  Staffordshire 
in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  exposed  her 
to  the  charge  of  pride,  obtained  her  the 
nickname  of  "  the  Duchess,"  and  made  her 
thoroughly  unpopular  among  her  husband's 
kindred. 

During  their  earlier  years,  at  any  rate, 
the  system  of  education  pursued  with  the  two 
children  was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be  ; 
and  though  the  ideas  of  their  father  made 
a  certain  amount  of  restraint  and  solitude 
inevitable,  much  of  what  they  underwent 
was,  even  in  his  view,  not  only  needless,  but 


actually  harmful.  The  stillness  and  isolation 
in  which  the  two  children  lived  were  absolute. 
They  were  cut  off  from  almost  all  society. 
They  were  not  taken  through  the  little  town 
lest  they  should  catch  some  taint  of  e\-il. 
It  was  an  excitement  to  get  into  an  empty 
meeting-house,  and  the  journey  to  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Stafford  or  Leek  was  the  one  event 
that  broke  the  monotony  of  life  and  marked  the 
flight  of  time.  The  reticence  characteristic 
of  the  household,  and  the  want  of  other  com- 
panions, left  the  children  in  the  strangest 
ignorance  not  only  of  things,  but  even  of 
words.  They  had  to  coin  a  language  of 
their  own,  doing  in  all  seriousness  what 
so  many  other  children  have  done  in  sport. 

"  To  sneeze,"  Mary  Howitt  tells  us,  "  was 
to  us  both  Akisham — the  sound  which  one 
of  our  parents  must  have  made  in  sneezing." 
Numerals  were  known  to  them  only  as  '  ickly- 
rmcklydictines,'  italics  as 'softly  writing'  ;  and 
when  they  heard  their  parents  talking 
together  of  dividends,  associating  the  word 
wdth  the  devil,  they  were  grieved  and  per- 
plexed that  their  father  and  mother  should 
talk  so  freely  of  "  those  wicked  dividends." 

Brought  up  in  such  ignorance  as  this,  and 
unaccountably  left  to  the  care  of  servants, 
they  not  unnaturally  fell  under  the  evil 
influences  which  it  was  the  one  aim  of  their 
training  to  avoid,  and  the  peril  was  not 
suspected  or  discovered  till  the  harm  already 
done  was  considerable.  A  sudden  and 
violent  change  was  made.  They  were  sent  to 
school — at  first  to  a  day  school  in  the  place, 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Parker,  who  won  the  lifelong 
love  and  gratitude  of  her  pupils,  and  a  year 
later  to  a  Friends'  school  at  Croydon. 

At  the  first  of  these  schools  the  system  of 
separation  and  isolation  had  been  still  to  a 
large  extent  maintained  ;  the  girls  attended 
the  classes,  but  always  sat  apart,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  form  any  intimacy  with  their 
school  fellows. 

At  Croydon,  under  the  new  conditions  of 
life,  such  restrictions  were  impossible,  and 
they  entered  on  a  ncAV  life.  Their  eyes  were 
opened,  practically  for  the  first  time.  They 
learned  the  full  rigour  of  the  system  under 
which  they  had  been  reared,  and  in  a  school 
where  even  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymns  were 
considered  a  dangerous  and  unsound  book 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  they  toimd 
themselves  in  point  of  strictness  far  beyond 
all  their  companions,  in  habits,  customs, 
and  above  all  in  dress — a  cause  which  seems 
to  have  inflicted  more  real  pain  than  all  the 
other  peculiarities  taken  together.  And, 
indeed,  they  must  have  felt  conscious  that 
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they  were  strange  objects,  even  in  those  days, 
with  brown  cloth  pehsses,  cut  perfectly 
plain,  without  plait  or  fold,  hooked  and  eyed 
down  the  front  so  as  to  avoid  buttons,  "which 
were  regarded  by  our  parents  as  trimmings," 
fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  with 
"little  drab  beaver  bonnets,  furnished  by 
the  Friend  hatter  of  Stafford,"  who  had 
special  blocks  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
cut  of  Anna  Botham  at  Croydon  is  the 
very  image  of  a  charity  girl  dressed  in  the 
worst  style  of  a  barbarous  and  bygone  time. 
That  is  the  least  that  can  be  said. 

The  school  days,  first  at  Croydon  and 
afterwards  at  Sheffield,  so  far  as  Mary  was 
concerned,  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  She 
had  good  natural  abilities,  made  the  best  of 
her  opportunities,  but  gave  no  real  promise 
of  any  special  distinction.  She  had  a  love  for 
books,  hard  to  gratify  in  those  days ;  a  natural 
taste  for  Art,  which  found  too  little  scope 
amid  her  surroundings  ;  and,  according  to  a 
legend,  probably  developed  in  after  days  by 
her  fame  as  an  authoress,  she  also  possessed 
an  unusual  faculty  of  inventing  and  telling 
stories  ;  but  the  tradition  in  her  case,  as  in 
so  many  others,  is  probably  apocryphal. 

Arrived  at  early  womanhood,  though  com- 
paratively little  freedom  was  allowed  the  two 
girls,  they  did  at  least  \dsit  among  their 
friends  and  connections,  and  it  was  during 
one  of  these  visits  that  Mary  Botham  first 
heard  the  name  of  her  future  husband. 
She  and  her  sister  already  had  suitors  among 


the  "  men  Friends,"  as  she  tells  us  with  a 
pretty  pride,  but  were  not  greatly  inclined  to 
favour  any  of  them,  takmg  a  low  view  of 
the  refinement  and  education  possessed  by 
most  of  the  young  men  brought  up  in  con- 
nection mth  the  Society.  A  cousin,  more 
charitable,  or  with  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
world,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the 
youths  so  sunnnarily  disparaged,  and  in  a 
list  of  shining  lights  set  William  Howitt 
at  the  head,  describing  him  as  "  more  than 
a  scholar — a  born  genius,  and" — a  virtue  too 
rarely  found  with  scholarship  or  genius — 
"most  agreeable." 

However,  it  was  at  Uttoxeter  that  the  pair 
first  met.  A  chance  visit  brought  William 
Howitt  to  the  place.  Botany — the  most 
dangerous  science  after  astronomy,  as  ex- 
perts declare  ;  though  experience  shows  that 
astronomy,  while  lending  itself  more 
kindly  to  flirtation,  has  less  effect  in  pro- 
ducing more  lasting  results  —  formed  the 
first  link  in  the  golden  chain  which  bound 
the  two  together  in  a  union  which  lasted 
nearly  sixty  years.  They  were  engaged  in 
less  than  three  months,  and  were  married 
about  two  years  later,  on  April  16,  1821. 

William  Howitt's  family,  though  Friends, 
belonged  to  a  very  different  type  from  any 
which  his  wife  had  known  among  her 
friends  and  relations,  frank,  outspoken,  fond 
of  outdoor  pursuits,  hearty,  one  might 
almost  say,  jo\aal.  Howitt  himself  had  been 
brought  up  to  a  free  open-air  life,  not  only 
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at  home,  but  in  his  schooldays  at  Ackworth 
and  at  Tamworth.  He  had  scoured  the 
country  round,  bird's-nesting,  fishing,  botan- 
ising,  and  but  for  strong  hterary  instincts 
which  were  bound  to  assert  themselves — he 
was  a  poet  at  thirteen — he  might  have  grown 
up  to  manhood  with  as  little  culture  and 
education  as  the  most  illiterate  of  his 
disappointed  rivals.  One  faculty  he  possessed 
of  supreme  importance  for  ensuring  success 
and  even  happiness  in  life.  He  could  do 
work  in  which  he  had  little  interest,  and  do 
it  well  into  the  bargain.  He  gave  proof  of 
this  while  still  a  young  man.  His  father 
had  imbibed  the  teaching  of  Rousseau — the 
brilliant  genius,  "  all  fire  and  fickleness," 
but  as  uncertain  in  practical  guidance  as  he 
was  sure  in  destruction — and  though  his  son 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  Archi- 
tecture, for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor 
capacity,  following  the  Master's  teaching, 
the  father  insisted  that  he  should  first 
learn  the  mechanical  craft  of  the  carpenter. 
Howitt  sighed  as  a  student,  but  obeyed  as 
a  son,  learned  his  trade  thoroughly,  not 
forgetting  his  books  meanwhile,  served  his 
time,  received  his  articles,  and  promptly  tore 
them  up  on  the  spot.  The  world  was  all 
before  him,  and  a  profession  still  to  choose. 
After  some  delay  and  careful  thought,  he 
decided  to  take  a  chemist's  business,  and 


upon  his  marriage  he  settled  at  Hanley  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  not  as  a  permanent 
home,  but  merely  till  some  better  opening 
should  present  itself. 

They  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Hanley, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  removed  to 
Nottingham,  where  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  political  and  social  activity 
and  were  soon  drawn  into  the  life  of  the 
place.  Indeed,  public  duty  proved  too 
engrossing,  and,  to  secure  a  greater  amount 
of  freedom  and  necessary  leisure,  the  Howitts 
decided  to  settle  near  London  ;  and  there, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  —  at 
Clapton,  Esher,  Regent's  Park,  and  High- 
gate — they  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
married  life,  once,  however,  leaving  England 
with  their  children  and  spending  several 
mouths  in  Germany. 

Friends  gathered  round  them  wherever 
they  went,  attracted  to  "the  good  Howitts," 
as  they  were  called,  not  only  by  their  literary 
distinction,  but  by  the  genial  and  kindly  spirit 
of  their  home.  Wordsworth  visited  them 
at  Nottingham,  bringing  his  wife  and 
sister  with  him.  Tennyson  came  frequently 
to  the  house  at  Clapton,  where  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest.  Mrs.  Gaskell  too, 
who  from  them  received  her  first  encourage- 
ment to  write,  soon  became  an  intimate 
friend ;  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  as  she  then 
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was,  and  many  others  as  well,  distinguished 
in  art,  literature,  politics,  and  society,  came 
under  the  same  spell. 

In  course  of  time  the  home  itself  hegan 
to  expand  ;  sons  and  daughters  were  born 
to  them,  and  the  house  echoed  with  young 
life  ;  and  though  the  parents  saw  the  little 
circle  broken  thrice  by  death — once  when 
they  lost  their  first  boy ;  again,  when  through 
an  act  of  careless  folly  a  Imgering  illness 
carried  off  Claude,  the  brightest  and  the 
dearest  of  their  little  band;  and  once  more, 
when,  on  the  threshold  of  usefulness  and  fame, 
their  eldest  son,  Charlton,  was  drowned  in 
New  Zealand— in  spite  of  all,  from  first  to 
last,  they  were  happy  in  their  children.  Such 
troubles  as  they  had,  apart  from  losses  like 
these,  came  not  from  within,  but  from  outside 
of  the  household.  And  though  publishers  or 
partners  might  play  them  false,  and  though  at 
least  one  important  venture,  IlmcitVs  Journal, 
ended  in  complete  and  utter  failure,  their 
life  as  a  whole  was  full  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  content. 

Their  happiness  was  set  on  strong  founda- 
tions. Not  only  were  they  united  by  deep 
and  enduring  affection  :  their  interests  and 
pursuits  were  the  same. 

At  Nottingham  Mary  Howitt  had  learned 
to  share  her  husband's  enthusiasm  for 
national  progress  and  his  devotion  to  the 
pubhc  good.  She  had  witnessed  the  great 
agitation  for  Parhamentary  Reform,  which 


carried  the  Bill  of  1832,  and  had  seen  in 
the  flaming  ruins  of  Nottingham  the  grave 
peril  that  men  disappointed  of  l\eform  might 
seek  their  vengeance  in  Revolution. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics  that  her  course  was  to  lie  ;  her 
public  services  were  confined  mainly  to 
moral  and  social  questions.  She  took  an 
active  part  in  helping  forward  the  Provident 
Society  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  at  Nottingham,  and  both 
then  and  later  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  co-operative  movement.  She 
came  forw  ard  among  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  in  the  country,  and  when, 
m  185G,  the  first  and  famous  petition  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  asking  that  married 
women  might  be  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  property,  her  name  stood  beside 
those  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

But  "it  was  to  literature  that  she 
devoted  the  leisure  and  strength  that  family 
cares  and  duties  left  her.  Long  before  her 
marriage,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  sent  a 
contribution  to  one  of  the  "  Pocket  Books  " 
popular  at  that  time,  though  not  till  many 
years  afterwards  did  she  learn  that  her  con- 
tribution had  been  accepted  and  published. 
Whetlier  she  would  have  taken  to  authorship 
without  her  husband's  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement can  hardly  be  told,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  his  advice  and  help  were  of 
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tlie  greatest  value  to  lier.  Her  first  ventures 
were  made  in  company  with  liini.  Two 
years  after  tlieir  marriage,  husband  and 
wife  together  pubhshed  a  small  volume 
of  verse,  and  a  second  followed  four  years 
later.  The  books  met  with  a  kindly 
reception  in  almost  all  quarters,  and  n 
singularly  generous  tribute  was  2)aid  them 
by  Professor  Wilson,  the  oracle  of  the  North, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
in  his  incomparable  "  Noctes,"  celebrating 
the  praises  of  the  Howitts  as  worthy 
members  of  "a  maist  poetical  Christian 
seek." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mary 
Howitt  began  to  launch  out  on  her  own 
account,  and  for  many  years  a  constant 
succession  of  verses,  sketches,  tales,  and 
translations  flowed  from  her  pen ;  she 
rivalled,  if  she  did  not  excel,  her  husband's 
popularity,  and  her  "  Sketches  of  Natural 
History,"  her  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their 
Children,"  her  translations  of  Andersen's 
"Marchen,"  Fredrika  Bremer's  novels,  and 
J'reiligrath's  poems,  and  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  contributions  to  Household 
Words  and  all  the  most  influential  magazines 
of  the  day,  made  her  well  known  as  a 
popular  and  pleasing  writer. 

For  some  time  not  a  few  of  her  relations 
felt  that  she  was  straying  from  her  true 
duties  in  her  devotion  to  this  work,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  views ; 
but  when  they  found  the  domestic  peace 
untroubled,  and  that  in  a  time  of  need  she 
was  able  once  and  again  to  replenish  the 
home  treasury,  they  changed  their  tone,  and 
admitted  her  to  be  justified  by  success.  As 
for  herself,  she  had  every  reason  to  rejoice. 
Her  aspirations,  modest  as  they  were,  were 
fully  satisfied.  She  did  not  ask  for  lasting 
fame,  but  merely  to  be  distinguished  in  her 
day.  She  was  fully  conscious  of  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  ability  and  genius,  and 
never  indulged  the  idle  dream  that  she  was 
one  of  those  greater  lights — 

That  slowly  rise  into  the  sky 
To  shine  there  everlastingly. 

So  long  as  the  men  and  women  and 
children  around  her  were  brighter  and 
better  for  the  books  which  she  gave  them, 
full  of  true  wisdom,  tender  feeling,  and 
gentle  humour,  she  was  content.  If  she 
could  serve  her  own  generation,  and  earn  its 
gratitude,  that  was  enough  for  her. 

And  so,  working  side  by  side  year  after 
year,  old  age,  when  it  came,  found  husband 
and  wife  still  bright,  still  buoyant,  and 
retaining  much  even  of  the  vigour  of  youth. 


The  war  of  1870  saw  them  in  Switzerland 
on  their  way  to  Italy,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  they  settled  down  in  Rome,  not 
forsaking  their  former  pursuits  nor  forsaken 
by  the  friends  who  still  clustered  round  them 
by  Tiber  as  they  had  done  by  Thames. 
There,  in  the  "  eternal  city,"  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  1871,  and  there, 
eight  years  later,  the  "fair  companionship  " 
which  had  lasted  so  long  was  broken  by  the 
husband's  death,  at  55,  Via  Sistina,  leaving 
the  widow  to  spend  her  few  remaining  years 
with  her  one  unmarried  daughter.  Yet  even 
then,  in  her  extreme  old  age,  it  may  be  said 
of  her,  as  of  the  sister  who  had  passed  away 
before  her,  that  "  her  mind  had  not  become 
old,  her  heart  never  became  chilled." 

II.  That  MaryHowitt's  inner  life  was  one 
of  prolonged  struggle  and  unsatisfied  craving 
has  already  been  indicated.  It  now  remains 
to  trace  its  history  rather  more  in  detail.  It 
was  a  life  of  unrest,  not  of  despair;  of 
eclipse,  not  of  midnight  darkness.  She 
herself  writes  with  pathetic  thankfulness, 
though  unconscious  of  her  blessings  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life,  "  through  periods  of 
forgetfulness,  wilful  error,  experiments  of 
faith,  doubt,  and  despondency,  I  was  never 
utterly  forsaken  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
this  watchful,  undying  fidelity  of  Divine 
Love  she  attributes  largely  to  the  "  sincere 
heartfelt  prayers  of  her  parents,  and  their 
having  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
committed  their  children  to  the  Divine 
Guide,  the  Enlightener." 

Such  a  testimony  is  the  more  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that,  with  a  logic  rare  in  any 
religious  body,  the  father  had  carefully 
abstained  from  giving  his  children  any 
definite  religious  instruction.  All  was  left 
to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  the 
Bible  was  considered  as  but  of  secondary 
importance,  without  value  save  as  interpreted 
to  tlie  heart  by  direct  spiritual  enlightenment. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Mary  or  her 
sister  were  ever  in  the  strict  sense  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  Society  into  which  they  had  been 
born.  There  was  much  in  their  experience 
to  repel  them,  and  though  keenly  attached 
to  individuals  and  to  the  Society  as  a 
community,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  held 
its  fundamental  principles  with  any  firm 
grasp.  Very  early  in  life  then  minds  "  had 
instinctively  shaped  themselves  into  Uni- 
tarianism."  After  marriage  Mary  Howitt 
found  her  repulsion  increase.  She  disliked 
the  tendency  to  confine  religion  to  a  system 
"  all  warning  and  prohibition,"  and  found 
that  the  inclination  to  lay  stress  on  outward 
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William  and  Mary  Howitt  at  the  Hermitage,  Highgate. 


forms  and  to  neglect  the  inner  spirit,  to  indulge 
in  harsh  dogmatism  and  to  cherish  narrow 
unsympathetic  modes  of  thouglit,  was  at 
least  as  strong  among  Friends  as  among  the 
churches  from  which  they  had  severed 
themselves.     Herself  setting  little  store  by 


forms,  and  with  her  husband's  full  encourage- 
ment, she  abandoned  the  "dress  testimony  " 
for  herself  and  her  cliildren,  and  it  would 
seem  the  "speech  testimony"  as  well, 
though  to  the  last  stray  phrases  survive 
here  and  there. 
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Foreign  travel  and  lier  experiences  abroad 
still  further  strengthened  her  growing 
dissatisfaction,  and  on  her  return  to  England 
it  was  decided  practically  to  abandon 
Meeting  and  to  find  some  other  place  of 
worship  which  the  children  could  attend 
with  profit  and  enjoyment.  As  for  lierself, 
she  declares,  she  could  go  to  any  place  of 
worship —  or  to  none — with  equal  satisfaction  ; 
creeds  and  forms  are  of  no  account  to  her, 
but  she  is  conscious  that  for  the  children's 
sake  it  is  well  that  they  "  should  be  brought 
up  with  some  little  religious  discipline  as 
to  mere  outward  form,"  lest  in  neglect 
of  the  shadow  they  should  also  miss  the 
substance. 

About  this  time  her  sister  Anna  decided  to 
join  the  Church  of  England,  and  her  examph' 
evidently  had  considerable  influence  upon 
Mary,  who  with  her  husband  resigned 
membership  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  For 
any  other  step  as  yet  tliey  were  unprepared. 
Intellectually  her  own  inclinations  were 
towards  Unitarianism,  but  she  was  conscious 
that  it  was  not  there  that  she  could  look  to 
find  what  she  sought,  and,  as  an  indication 
of  her  restless  state  of  mind,  she  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  may 
satisfy  the  longing  of  her  heart,  jjut  a 
stronger  influence  was  about  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her. 

It  was  about  this  time  (185G)  that 
Spiritualism  first  began  to  make  any  con- 
verts of  importance  in  this  country,  and  both 
the  Howitts  were  among  those  attracted  to 
the  new  system.  They  took  part  in  experi- 
ments, and,  for  a  while,  evidently  had  a 
genuine  faith  in  the  new  revelation.  Attrac- 
tive in  itself,  it  came  at  a  time  when  their 
hearts  were  specially  open  to  an  influence  of 
the  kind.  The  longing  for  the  open  door, 
the  lifting  of  the  veil  that  severs  flesh  from 
spirit,  the  world  beyond  death  from  tlic 
present,  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  hours  of 
bereavement  and  sorrow,  was  at  its  height 
in  them  just  then.  They  had  lately  lost  the 
child  who  was  the  darling  of  tlieir  home,  and 
the  new  path  of  commmiication  seemed  to 
have  been  opened  by  Divine  Love  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  Mary  Howitt  was  not  un- 
conscious of  the  possibility  of  peril  to  her 
mind  and  spiritual  nature.  She  resolves  not 
to  neglect  her  duties,  to  abandon  her  work, 
or  to  lose  control  of  her  will.  Such  sanity 
brought  its  own  reward.  Before  long  she 
looks  back  on  the  whole  system  as  a  dehision 
and  denounces  the  "shoddy  and  humbug" 
of  spiritualism,  though  in  the  desolation 
that  befell   her  after   her   husband's  deatli 


she  for  the  time  regrets  that  she  had  given 
it  all  up. 

The  great  step  of  her  life,  however,  still 
remained  to  be  taken.  For  years,  consciously 
or  i;nconsciously,  she  had  been  drawmg  near 
the  Church  in  which  at  last  she  found  her 
home  and  her  rest.  Forty  years  earlier,  in 
her  first  visit  to  Germany,  she  had  been 
greatly  touched  by  the  wayside  shrines  and 
crucifixes — "religious  thoughts  on  the  high- 
way— true  guide-posts  to  heaven."  Only  a 
little  later,  lamenting  her  want  of  faith,  she 
writes  :  "I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  good 
Catholic,  for  they  of  all  people  have  faith." 
And  though  for  years  the  tendency  showed 
no  signs  of  development,  the  seed  w'as  still 
dormant  in  her  heart.  Whether  it  would 
have  ever  broken  mto  blossom  and  flower 
who  can  say,  but  for  her  husband's  death 
and  the  associations  and  influences  of  Rome, 
where  they  were  then  settled,  which  gave  it. 
an  irresistible  impulse.  On  the  one  hand,  was 
her  repugnance  to  the  Papacy  as  Anti- 
Christian  ;  on  the  other,  her  delight  in  symbol 
and  ceremony,  and  her  craving  for  a  Church 
that  would  satisfy  her  spiritual  emotions  and 
ensure  the  certainty  of  faith  for  which  she 
had  ever  longed.  Under  these  conditions 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  could  not  l)e  doubt- 
ful. For,  after  all,  the  supreme  appeal  of 
Eome  to  the  human  heart  lies  not  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  church,  nor  in  the  devotion 
of  its  saints,  nor  in  the  heroism  of  its 
martyrs ;  claims  such  as  these  touch  us  not 
in  our  weakness  but  in  our  strength.  It  is 
by  her  Master's  words,  which  she  has  taken 
upon  her  own  lips,  that  she  brings  us  to  her 
feet — "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest "  ;  and  that  august  promise,  sounding 
above  the  storm  and  darkness  of  the  world, 
like  the  voice  of  a  sfreat  bell  heard  at  night- 
fall  over  miles  of  misty  fen  or  across  a 
tumultuous  waste  of  sea,  to  warn  or  to 
guide,  for  centuries  past  has  drawn  the 
wanderers  home  and  will  draw  them  for 
centuries  still  to  come.  And  let  not 
those  who  even  with  failing  strength  resist,  , 
taunt  those  who  yield  in  their  extremity;  | 
for  if  the  city  of  God  has  seven  gates,  are 
not  the  roads  that  lead  to  it  seventy  times 
seven  ? 

However  this  may  be,  Mary  Howitt 
listened  to  the  voice,  received  her  baptism 
on  May  20,  1882,  and  after  a  slight  struggle 
accepted  all  that  was  required  of  her  without 
further  hesitation  or  demur.  She  was  finally 
confirmed  on  February  14  in  the  following 
year,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end,  in  spite  of 
heavy  trials  and  losses,  her  life  was  full  of  a 
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radiance  and  a  joy  ;;uu'li  as  she  liad  ncvrr 
known  before.  One  incident  in  her  last 
days,  as  the  letters  show  which  she  wrote  at 
the  time,  gave  her  unspcakalilc  d('li:,dit.  She 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  on  tln'  occasion 
of  his  jnl)ilee,  together  with  a  band  of 
English  pilgrims,  in  January,  1888,  and  was 
chosen  to  receive  his  blessing  immediately 
after  the  special  delegates.  Her  accomit  of 
the  ceremony  is  very  simple  and  touching 
as   she   describes    how   the   llolv   Father's 


liands  "  were  laid  on  my  shoulders,  and 
again  and  again  his  riglit  hand  in  blessing 
on  my  head,  wliilst  he  spoke  to  me  of 
Pavadis!."'  How  near,  even  tlien,  Heaven 
had  conif  few  suspected,  but  only  a  few 
days  still  remained  to  her  on  earth.  With 
her  heart  still  overflowing  with  love,  and 
gratitude,  and  joy,  she  gently  passed  away  in 
sleep  on  January  ?>0,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  side  of  lier  husband  in  the  cemetery  of 
Monte  Testaccio. 


PKOPHECIES. 

pROPHETS  of  joy,  they  shig, 
•^       Blithe  birds  upon  the  whig, 

Through  all  the  days. 
While  a  blossom  lingers. 
Tuneful,  happy  singers 

Carol  its  praise. 

■  Full  of  primeval  bliss, 
Over  time's  dark  abyss 

Poise  they  in  song. 
Through  the  ages  singing, 
Eden's  echoes  bringing. 
Prophetic  throng  ! 

In  tlieiv  wild  music  lies 
Rapture  of  Paradise  ; 

Triumph  and  peace. 
Minstrels,  tell  your  sto;/ 
Till  the  age  of  glory 

P»ring  us  release ! 


CLARA  THWAITES. 


POOLS  AMONG  THE  ROCKS. 

By  DARLEY  dale. 


THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
so  at  least  we  are  constantly  told  ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  new  to  some  of  us 
under  the  sea,  new  to  some,  strange  to  all, 
for  strange  indeed  are  the  creatures  we  come 
across  in  a  ramble  among  the  rocks  which 
guard  our  coasts. 

Strange  they  are  in  form,  strange  in 
habit,  strange  in  structure,  strange  yet 
beautiful ;  but  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
rocky  pools,  none  are  so  beautiful  as  the  sea 
anemones.  Who  that  has  wandered  among 
the  rocks  or  in  caves  has  not  been  struck  by 
the  radiant  beauty  of  these  flower-like 
creatures,  whose  colours  vie  in  brilliancy 
with  those  of  our  garden  flowers,  so  that  we 
are  inclined  at  first  to  think  the  sea,  as  well 
as  the  land,  has  its  flowers.  But  no,  the 
sea  has  its  weeds  but  no  flowers,  for  the 
anemones  are  bona  fide  animals. 

These  lovely  animals,  so  gorgeously 
clothed  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  which 
stud  the  walls  of  our  caves  like  jewels,  and 
carpet  our  rocks  with  their  beautiful  bodies, 
consist  simply  of  the  following  six  parts — the 
base,  the  column,  the  disc,  the  tentacles,  the 
mouth,  and  the  cavity. 

They  have  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  limbs,  nor, 


so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  have  they 
any  nerves.  They  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
smell,  nor  taste ;  one  sense  only  they  possess, 
the  sense  of  touch,  to  this  their  whole  body 
is  sensitive,  but  particularly  the  lips  and 
tentacles.  They  have  a  skin,  and  muscles, 
and  a  digestive  system,  but  this  last  is  very 
simple,  and  dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  ills  to 
which  their  flesh  is  not  heir,  for  when  they 
have  extracted  the  juices  from  the  soft 
molluscs  which  form  their  chief  food,  they 
vomit  the  remnants  and  indigestible  particles. 

Their  bodies  are  soft  and  fleshy,  but 
bloodless,  and  can  be  contracted  or  dilated 
at  the  creature's  pleasure  ;  in  shape  they  arej 
cylindrical,  the  disc  or  top  of  the  cylinder^ 
being  supplied  with  numerous  tentacles 
arranged  round  the  mouth,  which  is  an 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  They 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  soft,  fleshy 
columns  whose  capitals  are  formed  by  the 
tentacles,  which  can,  and  do,  move  in  every 
direction,  so  changing  the  shape  of  the 
capital  that  it  would  puzzle  an  architect  to 
say  to  which  order  of  architecture  these 
marine  pillars  belong. 

The  column  varies  in  the  difi'erent  genera ; 
sometimes  it  is  smooth,  sometimes  warty, 
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fometimes  fun■o^Yed,  sometimes  conmgated, 
sometimes  "wrinkled.  It  varies  also  in  con- 
sistency, sometimes  it  is  tough  and  leatliei'y, 
sometimes  soft  and  fleshy,  and  sometimes 
very  soft  and  pulpy. 

The  tentacles  are  hollow  and  pierced  at 
the  tips,  they  are  very  flexible,  and  vary 
exceedingly  in  number,  sometimes  there  is 
only  one  circle  of  tentacles,  sometimes 
many ;  they  can  expand  like  petals  or 
withdraw  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the 
cavity,  when  the  top  of  the  column  closes 
over  them,  and  the  creature  then  loses  much 
of  its  beauty,  and  presents  quite  a  difierent 
appearance.  This  opening  and  closing  of 
the  tentacles  is  something  like  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  petals  of  a  flower,  only 
the  anemone  does  the  thin<?more  thoroughlv 
than  the  flower. 

Here,  on  a  dark  rock,  between  high  and 
low  watermarks,  is  the  noblest  of  our  British 
sea-anemones,  the  Plumose  anemone.  When 
the  fringed  tentacles  are  expanded  it  looks 
like  a  miniature  Corinthian  column,  for 
they  fall  back  in  lobes,  resembling  the 
acanthus  leaves  of  the  column.  This 
anemone  is  often  six  inches  in  height  and 
three  in  diameter  ;  the  colour  varies,  and 
may  be  either  pure  white,  or  cream  colour, 
or  salmon,  or  pale  orange,  or  olive  brown. 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
sea-anemones  by  having  only  one  lip,  as 
well  as  by  its  superior  size. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
British  species,  but  it  is  only  so  when  ex- 
panded ;  if  alarmed  it  shrinks  down  into  a 
flat  shapeless  mass,  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  loses  all  its  beauty.  All  these 
animals  are  candle-light  beauties  ;  it  is  at 
night  they  like  best  to  come  out  and  expand 
their  tentacles,  and  the  Plumose,  though 
not  a  shy  creature,  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Like  many  of  the  tribe  it  increases 
its  species  by  fission — that  is,  by  the 
separation  of  some  part  of  its  body,  which 
part  grows  mto  a  perfect  individual.  Fission 
sometimes  takes  place  by  the  animal 
di^•iding  or  being  divided  either  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly,  or,  as  in  the  Plumose, 
by  the  tearing  off  of  some  fragments  from 
its  base.  The  Plumose  anemone,  when  it 
leaves  a  rock,  is  sometimes  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  take  all  its  body  with  it,  and  will 
leave  fragments  of  its  base  adhering  to  the 
rock,  these  fragments  will  grow  up  into 
perfect  animals. 

It  is  only  in  deep  water  that  the  largest 
specimens  of  this  anemone  are  to  be  found, 
but  another  large  pillar-like  animal-flower 


to  be  found  on  our  coasts  is  the  Parasitic 
anemone,  which  is  generally  found  adhering 
to  a  shell  tenanted  by  a  hermit  crab.  It 
seldom  chooses  an  empty  shell  or  one 
tenanted  by  the  proper  occupant,  but  in- 
variably selects  one  in  which  the  hermit 
crab  has  taken  up  its  abode,  though  the 
origin  or  reason  of  this  strange  friendship  is 
unknown.  Perhaps  it  is  fond  of  travelling, 
for  it  is  obliged  to  go  wherever  the  hermit 
crab  chooses  to  take  it. 

This  creature  has  two  means  of  defence, 
neither  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  though 
both  are  more  distmctly  marked  in  it  than 
in  other  species ;  it  can  give  out  when 
handled  a  most  offensive  odour,  which  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  has  a  habit  of 
shoothig  out  from  its  body,  particularly  from 
the  warts  which  cover  the  surface,  long 
threads  hke  white  cotton,  when  irritated. 

Adhering  to  rocks  in  rocky  pools  at  low 
water  we  may  find  the  lovely  little  Rosy 
anemone,  with  its  brilliant  rose-coloured 
tentacles,  which,  when  expanded,  give  the 
creature  a  most  flower-like  appearance  ;  even 
when  closed  it  is  a  pretty  object,  for  it 
hangs  like  a  small  orange-coloured  pear 
from  its  cavity  in  the  rock.  Near  it  may  be 
seen  the  Snowy  anemone,  whose  tentacles 
are  snow-white,  and  when  expanded  it  is  not 
unlike  a  large  white  daisy.  This  is  not  the 
Daisy  anemone  that  is  to  be  found  in  holes 
and  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  when  met 
with  is  generally,  like  its  namesake,  very 
abundant,  so  much  so  that  it  often  has  not 
room  to  expand  its  frills  of  tentacles  fully, 
but  has  to  accommodate  its  neighbour  by 
allowing  some  of  his  tentacles  to  rest  on  its 
margin,  so  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the 
individuals  when  a  mass  of  the  Daisy 
anemones  is  congregated  together. 

In  the  spring  tides,  Avhen  the  sea  recedes 
further  than  usual,  we  may  come  across 
some  coral-like  substance  on  the  rocks  of  our 
southern  coasts ;  this  is  a  stony  substance 
secreted  by  the  animal.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
British  species  is  the  Devonshire  Cup  coral, 
which  is  white,  faintly  tinged  with  rose- 
colour.  The  animal  itself  is  like  an  anemone 
in  shape,  and  of  a  pale  fawn  colour. 

Perhaps  we  may  meet  with  a  tree-like 
coral,  but  this  is  rarely  found  in  our  seas, 
for  we  have  only  one  British  species. 

A  far  more  common  inhabitant  of  rocky 
pools  is  the  star  fish,  sometimes  known  as 
"five  fingers,"  for  the  common  star  fish 
consists  of  five  rays  or  lobes  springing  from 
a  common  centre.  When  in  repose  these 
creatures   look   like   a   mass   of   gelatinous 
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little  Slickers  at  the 
end  of  these  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  they 
fasten  themselves  on 
to  anything  which 
comes  in  their  way. 

When      once      they 

have  fixed  themselves 

to  any  object  they  throw 

out    hundreds    of    these 

suckers,    and    then    they 

glide   along    l)y    means   of 

these     tubes,    which     serve 


them  as  legs. 


Thus  one  gela- 


Coral  15:uik. 

matter,  but  if  watched  il  will  l)i'  sfcn  that 
they  have  plenty  of  life  in  tliciii,  and,  like 
most  living  creatures,  they  have  the  power 
of  doing  harm.  They  are  very  destructive  to 
oysters,  and  in  olden  days  a  heavy  penalty 
was  enforced  by  law  on  lisliermen  who 
neglected  to  kill  these  creatures,  because 
they  sucked  the  oysters,  when  they  gaped, 
from  their  shells. 

The  under  surface  of  each  ray  of  the  star 
fish  is  furnisliod  with  fleshy  tubes,  which 
move  about  until  they  find  some  substance 
upon  which  to  settle  ;  they  then  throw  out 


tinous  mass  transforms  itself 
into  a  living  animal,  and  if  we 
watch  it  a  little  longer  we  shall 
soon  see  it  has  instincts  like  other  animals, 
for  it  will  seize  the  first  suitable  food 
it  comes  across,  clasp  it  in  its  rays,  and 
proceed  to  digest  it.  The  star  fish  is 
not  a  delicate  feeding  creature,  it  is 
fond  of  tainted  fish  or  putrid  matter,  and 
swallows  anything  of  this  kind  it  comes 
across.  It  has  a  large  stomach  close  to  its 
moutli  ;  :i:  fine  cord,  which  surrounds  the 
mouth  and  traverses  each  ray,  is  considered 
by  naturalists  to  form  its  nervous  system. 

Besides  the  ordinary  five-finger  or  com- 
mon  star   fish,    there    is   the  tesselated  or 
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scutellated  star  fish  also  very  often  met 
with  ;  this  has  an  anouUiv  bcniv  with  short 
rays.  There  is  also  a  snake-like  star  fish 
by  no  means  micommon  on  our  coasts  ;  this 
creature  has  very  long  rays,  which  twine 
themselves  round  any  object  they  encounter. 
The  animal  can  throw  ofi"  these  rays  if  it 
chooses,  and  it  frequently  docs  so  when 
alarmed. 

Though  our  rocky  pools  have  no  true 
flowers,  they  can  boast  of  sea-nettles,  whose 
stinging  powers  are  eqiuil  to  tlu'  land 
nettles.  These  creatures  differ  exceedingly 
in  the  various  species ;  some  are  phos- 
phorescent, others  are  adorned  with  lovely 
colours  ;  some  arc  very  hirge,  others  micro- 
scopic; some  simple,  others  compound.  They 
are  all  alike  in  this,  they  are  of  very  delicate 
construction  and  gelatinous  in  substance. 

The  largest  kinds  when  thrown  ashore 
shrink  up  into  a  slight  web,  and  yet  when 
ahve  these  animals  will  seize  and  eat  large 
fish.  Though  they  have  no  eyes  they 
appear  to  feel  the  light,  but  very  httle  is 
known  of  their  senses,  and  their  movements 
are  very  feeble  ;  they  are  so  light,  and  have 
so  little  power  of  resistance,  that  they  are 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves  and  arc  often  thro-wn  ashore  and  left 
to  pei'ish  by  the  retreating 
sea,  or  beaten  to  pieces 
bv  the  rough  waves. 

Their  shape  is  a  circu- 
lar disc,  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  which 
serves  them  as  mouth 
and  vent.  Closely  related 
to  the  sea-nettles  are  the 
jelly  fish,  many  of  which 
also  possess  the  power 
of  stinging  if  touched. 
These  have  umbrella- 
shaped  gelatinous  bodies, 
from  the  under  surface  of 


which  hang  tentacles.  These  creatures  are 
transparent,  and  instead  of  feeding  as  the 
sea-nettles  do,  they  imbibe  their  nourishment 
through  innumerable  pores.  They  swim  by 
contracting  the  margin  of  their  discs  by 
means  of  muscles. 

In  another  cool,  transparent  pool,  among 
star  fish  and  anemones,  we  shall  surely  find 
some  sea-urchins,  less  miscliievous  than 
land-urchins,  and,  perhaps  some  people 
might  say,  more  useful,  for  some  species 
are  considered  excellent  when  cooked,  and  in 
some  countries  they  form  a  considerable  item 
in  the  poor  man's  larder.  Even  in  ancient 
times  these  creatures  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  old  Romans,  who  ate  them 
dressed  Avith  wine,  vinegar,  and  sweet  herbs. 
The  sea-urchin  is  egg-shaped ;  indeed,  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  sea-egg.  Its  body 
is  covered  with  spines  or  tentacles,  each  of 
which  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth.  These 
tentacles  are  fastened  to  the  crustaceous 
outer  skin  by  ligaments,  and  by  their  help 
the  creature  moves.  They  are  also  armed 
with  retractile  feelers,  by  which  the  animal 
fastens  itself  to  a  rock  or  any  other  object 
on  which  it  desires  to  rest. 

The  sea-urchins  are  not  very  active. 
Some  of  them  make  a  little  nest  or  hole  for 
themselves  on  the  rock  to 
which  they  are  attached. 
Their  food  is  generally 
animal,  but  some  species 
live  on  marine  plants. 
They  are  sometimes  fovmd 
buried  in  the  sand. 

Stranger,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  the  above  animals 
are  the  hermit  or  soldier 
crabs,  which  frequent  the 
pools  among  the  rocks, 
for,  like  the  ordinary 
crab,  the  luinnit  is  terres- 
trial in  his  habits. 


Lnnd-crabs  climbing  on  eartli  hill. 
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These  animals  are  remarkable  for  the 
softness  of  their  abdomen,  to  pi'otect  which, 
instead  of  making  a  shell  for  themselves,  the 
lazy  things  travel  about  in  search  of  an 
empty  one  in  which  to  shelter  their  unpro- 
tected bodies.  They  are  very  particular  in 
the  choice  of  a  house,  and  will  often  try  a 
great  number  of  empty  shells  before  they 
find  one  to  suit  them.  When  they  wish  to 
change  houses  they  carry  their  old  one  with 
them,  and  slip  in  and  out  of  it  until  they 
find  a  shell,  generally  a  univalve,  to  their 
liking. 

If  two  hermits  happen  to  fix  on  the  same 
shell  they  stop  and  fight,  the  weaker  goes 
to  the  wall,  and  the  conqueror  walks  off 
victorious  with  his  new  possession. 

The  tail  of  the  hermit  crab  is  large  and 
soft ;  the  thorax,  though  somewhat  harder 
than  the  abdomen,  is  also  soft,  but  the 
claws  are  covered  with  the  same  crustaceous 
shell  as  the  ordinary  crab.  The  tail  is 
armed  with  a  sucker,  by  which  and  its  six 
legs  the  hermit  holds  on  to  its  adopted  shell. 
When  it  feeds  the  head  and  thorax  project 
beyond  the  sliell,  but  if  alarmed  the  hermit 
draws  his  whole  body  inside  his  borrowed  or 
stolen  armour,  and  covers  the  opening  with 
one  of  his  claws  ;  and  he  would  submit  to 


be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  part  from  his 
shell. 

The  hermit  is,  however,  forced  to  change 
his  shell  from  time  to  time  because  he  out- 
grows his  quarters,  but  he  will  not  part  from 
his  old  friend  until  he  finds  another  he  feels 
sure  will  satisfy  his  requirements. 

A  salutary  pinch,  if  we  are  off  our  guard, 
will  warn  us  we  cannot  wander  in  rocky 
pools  without  encountering  the  common 
crab.  Unlike  most  of  the  creatures  we  have 
yet  come  across,  the  crab  possesses  the  sense 
of  sight  in  a  very  marked  degree,  so  that  it 
can  distinguish  both  friends  and  enemies  at 
a  considerable  distance.  It  has  ten  legs, 
which  are  adapted  for  swimming  and  walk- 
ing, though  the  crab's  walk  is  not  a  graceful 
movement,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  it  walks 
sideways. 

Though  proverbially  an  indigestible  dish 
itself,  the  crab  possesses  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  mastication  for  its  own  use,  for  it 
has  no  less  than  eiglit  pairs  of  jaws  which 
pass  the  food  into  its  large  stomach.  The 
head  is  united  to  the  corselet  and  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust  or 
shell.  , 

This  shell  is  cast  off  at  certain  periods,  for 
it  cannot  grow  with  the  creature,  and  when 
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these  moulting  seasons  occur  the  crab  retires    sun,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  shell   is 


to    some    suitable    sandy    spot,    there   with 


hard  onou2:h  to  allow  the  crab  to  leave  his 


some  ditiiculty  he  divests  himself  of  his  ^  sandy  refuge, 
shell,  and  a  queer  appearance  he  then  Such  are  some  of  the  commonest  objects 
presents  ;  his  body  retains  the  same  shape,  a  ramble  among  the  rocks  will  bring  before 
but  it  is  a  soft  helpless  mass.  The  next  us  ;  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  for  every  drop 
process  is  to  sink  into  the  sand  sufficiently  to  literally  teems  with  living  creatures,  as 
allow  himself  to  be  seen  yet  to  be  protected  by  strange  in  their  habits  and  structure  as  their 
it ;  here  he  remains  until  the  external  skin  i  larger  kinsmen  if  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
begins  to  harden  under  the  influence  of  the  '  "  animal-flowers." 


THE   TWO   GEAVES. 

["Under  a  huge  baobab  tree  stands  Mrs.  Liviugstone's  grave.  Tlie  picture  in  Livingstone's  book  represents  the 
place  as  well  kept ;  but  now  it  is  an  utter  wilderness,  matted  with  jungle  grass  au<l  trodden  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  And  as  I  looked  at  the  forsaken  mound  and  contrasted  it  with  her  husband's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
I  thought  perhaps  the  womanly  love  which  brought  her  to  a  spot  like  this  might  not  be  less  worthy  of 
immortality." — Professor  Henry  Drummond  in  "  Tropical  Africa."] 

THE  sunset  glows  are  shining  o'er  a  river, 
Whose  shores  are  sad  with  graves  ; 
The  yellow  reeds  beside  it  faintly  shiver 
To  meet  its  sullen  waves. 

Those  sunset  glows  upon  yon  mountains  falling, 

Tinge  them  with  crimson  rays — 
Star  after  star  has  set  beyond  recalling 

Beneath  that  tropic  blaze. 

It  falls  upon  a  casement  low  and  broken, 

Where  still  we  seem  to  see 
Two  figures  of  the  past,  and  hear  words  spoken 

Sad  as  earth's  farewells  be. 

Husband  and  wife  are  parting  in  the  sunset, 

And  hand  is  clasped  in  hand — 
That  clasp  relaxes — the  last  glance  has  met — 

And  night  is  o'er  the  land 

And  on  his  heart. — Beneath  those  alien  skies 

Now  must  she  rest  awhile  ; 
No  western  flowers  on  that  lone  grave  may  rise, 

No  white-leaved  daisies  smile. 

And  he — the  horizon  darkened  into  gloom- 
Goes  forth  to  toil  once  more  ; 

The  watch  keeps  time  within  the  darkened  room, 
Nor  asks  if  night  is  o'er. 

The  mainspring  broke  not — God  in  Christ  most  dear — 

And  so  he  laboured  yet ; 
And  every  sunset  brought  a  sunrise  near 

That  never  more  would  set. 

How  many  a  journey  did  those  worn  feet  tread, 

Fulfilling  God's  behest ; 
Till  to  his  land,  and  'mong  her  kingly  dead, 

They  bore  him  home  to  rest. 

The  wild  Atlantic  beats  between  those  graves, 

And  one  lies  waste  and  bare. 
Where  the  dread  hon  roams  and  leopard  braves 

The  hunter  and  his  snare. 
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And  one— the  noblest  in  the  land  stood  round, 

The  anthem  swelled — the  prayer  ; 
His  earthly  rest — a  nation's  hallowed  ground, 

His  funeral  rites  her  care. 

What  recks  it  ?     That  low  grave  shall  be  a  shrine 

When  sunset  hours  are  past. 
And  God's  great  sun  of  love  shall  rise  and  shine 

On  Africa  at  last. 

•'  Good-bye,"  they  said,  beside  that  fatal  river  ; 

But  on  a  fairer  shore 
No  sound  of  farewell  stirs  the  air  for  ever — 

"  Good-bye  "  is  heai'd  no  more. 

xMARY  GORGES. 
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By  EDWAKD  GARRETT, 

Author  of  "  OcccrATiONS  of  a  Ektired  Life,"  "The  Cuust  and  the  Cake,"  inv, 


rilAPTEll  XXVIL— MR.  HEDGES'  MEMORY. 

THE  day  after  his  mother's  funeral  Lewis 
Crawford  returned  to  his  post  in  Mr. 
Hedges'  oflice. 

He  had  lost  the  one  natural  tie  he  had 
oil  earth — the  one  presence  which  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  his  existence  hitherto. 
Yet  he  was  conscious  rather  of  a  peaceful 
exaltation  of  mind  than  of  any  rending  pain 
of  loss.  Between  his  mother  and  himself 
love  had  never  been  wounded  :  there  were  no 
old  scars  to  prick  and  burn  under  the  falling 
of  tears;  and  his  sorrow  only  writhed 
against  submission  in  the  one  pang  of 
remembering  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
heaped  on  the  meek  head  of  the  dead 
woman.  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  the 
sin  of  somebody,  somewhere.  It  was  this 
solitary  detail,  that  now  she  could  never 
receive  justice  on  earth,  which  made  him 
realise  that  the  great  change  had  actually 
passed  over  his  home.  Otherwise  his 
mother  seemed  to  be  still  with  him — her 
brooding  love  merely  raised  a  little  higher, 
and  raising  him  with  it.  Perhaps  the 
singular  quicitness  which  had  gradually 
enveloped  her  oi  late  years  helped  the 
feeling :  her  love  had  so  rarely  been  in  word, 
but  ever  in  presence  and  thoiight. 

Once  her  grave  had  closed  over  her,  there 
■was  nothing  to  detain  her  son  from  his  accus- 
tomed duties  and  ways.  He  had  no  intention 
of  makhig  those  outward  changes  in  his  life 
that  the  recent  change  in  his  circumstances 
might  have  entitled  him  to  make.     The  two 


simple  rooms,  little  more  than  a  room  and  a 
closet,  which  had  sufficed  for  his  mother  and 
himself  in  their  poverty  would  amply  suffice 
for  him  in  his  competence,  and  they  were 
the  best  outward  semblance  of  home  Avhich 
remained  to  him  in  this  world.  He  had  the 
self-helpful  habits  of  a  hermit  or  a  pioneer, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  all  who  determine 
never  to  be  driven  by  circumstances  into 
mere  conventional  relations.  When  Lewis 
Crawford  should  choose  a  wife,  it  would  be 
because  he  sought  a  companion  for  mind 
and  a  solace  for  heart,  and  not  merely  a 
somebody  to  keep  his  accounts  and  look 
after  his  larder  and  linen.  Not  that  he  was 
inclined  churlishly  to  refuse  genuine  aid 
because  able  to  dispense  with  it  at  any 
moment.  He  intended  to  retain  the  daily 
services  of  a  neighbour,  whose  assistance 
Miss  Kerr  had  secured  during  these  last  days. 
8he  was  a  widow — not  very  young  nor  very 
strong — and  therefore  she  could  not  have 
been  relied  on  by  any  common  helpless  man, 
who  must  starve  if  he  is  not  fed.  But  she 
was  clean  and  honest  and  willing  ;  and  when 
she  might  happen  to  fail,  Lewis  felt  he 
could  help  himself.  Had  he  not  heard  the 
old  body  congratulating  herself  on  the 
advantages  she  derived  from  the  payment 
Clementina  had  given  her  ?  With  Lewis 
Crawford,  that  alone  Avould  have  sufficed  to 
commend  the  continuance  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  besides,  he  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  old  ways  laid  down  by  love  in  the 
past,  until  he  should  find  new  ways  led  into 
by  love  for  the  future.    After  all,  it  is  seldom 
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your  clinging,  leaning  people  who  can  afford 
to  live  poetry.  It  takes  a  great  niany  sell- 
dependcut  habits  bclbrc  wo  can  dare  to  be 
faithful  to  our  own  hearts  or  pitiful  to  the 
needs  of  others. 

Mr.  Hedges  met  his  yoinig  clerk  with  a 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  kindly  pat  on 
the  shoulder.  —  such  signs  of  sympathy 
as  might  be  shown  by  a  good-natured  dumli 
animal.  And,  indeed,  the  emotional  part  of 
the  worthy  lawyer's  nature  was  mostly 
dumb,  but  none  the  less  sterling  for  being 
so,  and  in  far  less  danger  of  jarring  on  the 
recipient. 

The  ordinary  morning  work  of  the  office 
went  on  as  usual.  Clients  came  and  went, 
and  attendances  were  made  at  those 
mysterious  tribunals  known  as  judges' 
chambers  or  vice-chancellors'  courts.  It 
was  only  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
nearly  done,  and  the  clerk  had  gone  out  on 
some  small  errand,  that  Mr.  Hedges 
sauntered  out  of  his  private  sanctum  and 
sat  down  sideways  on  the  tall  stool  opposite 
young  Crawford's  desk. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  asked  Lewis  if  he  meant  to  remain 
in  his  old  quarters.  The  affirmative  answer 
was  followed  by  another  silence,  broken  by 
the  remark — 

"  Your  mother's  was  an  uncommon  name. 
I  think  I  have  heard  she  was  a  foreigner. 
I  think  Miss  Kerr  must  have  told  me  so. 
Possibly  I  remarked  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  your  appearance  out  of  keeping  with 
your  Scotch  surname.  But  I  don't  think  I 
was  ever  told  of  your  mother's  nationality.'" 

"  She  was  a  native  of  Tahiti,"  Lewis 
answered. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hedges.  "And  your 
father  was  Scotch  ?  And  she  had  been  long 
a  widow?  " 

"  She  lost  my  father  before  I  was  born," 
returned  Lewis,  with  a  sternness  audible  in 
his  voice. 

"Ah!"  reiterated  the  lawyer,  turning  on 
the  stool  and  fully  facing  the  youth.  "And 
did  he  die  then?" 

"  We  never  knew  when  he  died,"  said 
Lewis,  coldly. 

"  Were  not  you  born  at  sea — between 
Australia  and  Great  Biitain?"  asked  Mr. 
Hedges. 

"  Yes,'  Lewis  answered,  with  cold  brevity. 

"  Miss  Kerr  did  not  tell  me  that,"  observed 
the  lawyer,  with  a  significance  which  Lewis 
would  have  noticed  liad  not  these  inquiries 
set  all  sorts  of  wrung  chords  a-jarring  in 
his  soul. 


"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  father's 
people?"  asked  ]\fr.  Hedges,  after  another 
pause. 

"  I  know  to  what  family  he  belonged," 
answered  Lewis.  His  spirit  chafed  against 
these  questions.  Yet  he  did  not  know  how  to 
check  them.  My.  Hedges  had  ever  been  the 
kindest  and  friendliest  of  masters,  and  might 
feel  that  he  had  some  right  to  kniow  the 
history  of  one  now  so  intimately  associated 
with  his  business. 

"Do  you  know  any  person  of  the  name 
of  Beaman?"  asked  Mr.  Hedges.  He  spoke 
carelessly,  with  that  change  of  voice  wliich 
generally  implies  a  change  of  subject. 
Lewis  was  grateful,  and  hastened  to  reply, 
also  with  a  change  of  tone : 

"  No  ;  at  least  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  name.  Do  you 
mean  in  comiection  with  anv  Avork  in  this 
office?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Hedges,  with  a  sudden 
brisk  determination.  "  No  ;  I  mean  in  con- 
nection with  your  own  affairs.  I  thought 
you  might  know  the  name.  Let  me  help 
your  memory, — Francis  Beaman — the  Rev. 
Francis  Beaman — a  man  who  had  travelled, 
wdio  had  been  chaplain,  I  think,  on  some 
ship." 

Lewis  reflected.  "  No,"  he  repeated  ;  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  not  heard  the  name.  How- 
do  you  connect  it  with  my  affairs,  sir  ?" 

"  In  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Hedges,  settling 
himself  on  his  stool,  grasping  a  ruler  in  his 
right  hand,  and  holding  up  the  indicator 
finger  of  his  left  in  his  regular  professional 
manner, — "  in  this  way,  Crawford.  When 
I  started  in  life  I  started  as  articled  clerk  to 
a  firm  named  Crewdson  and  Field." 

Lewis's  dark  face  paled  slightly.  This  was 
the  legal  firm  whose  name  his  father  had 
left  with  his  mother  when  they  parted — the 
firm  to  which  she  had  subsequently  made 
her  fruitless  application,  and  for  w'hich  he 
himself  had  sought  in  vain  before  his 
despairing  journey  to  Bethune  Towers. 

Mr.  Hedges  had  paused.  "I  see  you  know 
that  name,"  he  said.  "When  I  saw  your 
mother's  Christian  name,  all  the  story  came 
Ijack  to  me.  I  suppose  you  know  she  had 
once  visited  theii'  office  ?  I  remember  her 
visit,  though  I  never  saw  her.  The  clerks 
who  did  see  her  spoke  of  her.  We  knew  our 
principals  had  an  interview  with  her.  Here 
was  a  young  woman,  a  foreigner,  speaking 
English     imperfectly,    asking    for    a     Mr. 


Lewis  Crawford.  We  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  person ;  but  the  coincidence  of 
the    name   with  part   of  that    of  a   client 
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of  ours  then  lately  dead,  made  the  firm 
pause  on  the  matter  for  inquiries.  She  Avas 
questioned  as  to  being  quite  sure  of  the 
gentleman's  name.  She  was  absolutely  sure. 
What  made  her  come  to  us  ?  She  wanted 
to  see  a  Mr.  Crawford  Bethime,  who  would 
know  all  about  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford.  Then 
she  showed  us  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
name  of  our  client,  Lewis  Crawford  Bethune, 
of  Bethune  Towers,  care  of  our  firm,  written 
upon  it " 

"  I  have  that  piece  of  paper  still," 
observed  Lewis. 

"  This  made  our  principal  still  more 
inclined  to  hesitate,"  Mr.  Hedges  went  on, 
"  especially  as  she  persisted  that  she  only 
wanted  to  communicate  with  this  gentleman 
(whose  real  existence  and  passmg  out  of 
existence  were  facts  known  to  us),  that  she 
might  hear  of  this  '  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford  ' — 
who  was  to  us  wholly  apocryphal.  At  last, 
the  principal  persuaded  her  to  say  what  she 
wanted  with  this  person,  whoever  he  might  be. 
She  said  she  was  his  wife,  married  to  him 
in  some  outlandish  place  in  the  South  Seas. 
Knowing  that  our  real  client  had  died  on  his 
return  voyage  from  Australia,  our  principal 
thought  his  only  course  was  to  tell  her  to 
come  back  in  a  few  days,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  communicate  with  headquarters,  to 
wit,  with  the  gentleman  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Lewis  Crawford  Bethune, 
childless  and  unmarried." 

Mr.  Hedges  paused  for  a  moment.  "  Of 
course,  the  matter  was  spoken  of  with 
interest  in  our  office,"  he  went  on,  in  a 
deprecating  tone.  "  Lawyers  are  always 
expectant  of  romance, — none  know  better 
than  they  that  nothing  is  too  strange  to  be 
true.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that  the 
general  feeling  was  that  probably  our  client 
had  been  a  villain,  and  that  the  poor  young 
foreigner,  whose  earnest,  simple  manner 
raised  considerable  sympathy,  was  much  to 
be  pitied." 

Lewis  raised  his  head  loftily.  "  I  know," 
he  said — "  I  know.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  think  otherwise." 

Mr.  Hedges  resmned  :  "Our  principal's 
letter  to  Lewis  Cra%vford  Bethune's  suc- 
cessor brought  an  immediate  telegram 
that  no  parley  was  to  be  had  with  the 
applicant ;  and  this  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Bethune  had 
had  a  hint  given  him  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  troubled  by  impostors  of  this  sort.  And 
if  the  woman  came  again  she  was  to  be 
told  that  no  such  person  as  Lewis  Crawford 
was    known,    and    if    she    had   any   claim 
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such  a  person  she  had  better 
advertise,  or  apply  to  the  police,  taking- 
care,  in  her  own  interest,  that  she  was  first  I 
armed  with  her  marriage  certificate.  W^e 
all  talked  it  over  in  the  office,  and  our 
feeling  was  that  Mr.  Bethune  might  have 
shown  some  pity  for  the  poor  girl  who  had 
undoubtedly  been  deceived  by  his  kinsman, 
but  that  doubtless  he  feared  to  do  so  lest  she 
had  friends  who  might  be  inclined  to  levy 
blackmail  and  give  trouble." 

"  Friends  !  "  echoed  Lewis,  bitterly. 
"  She  had  no  friends  on  earth,  except  the 
second  mate  and  the  stewardess  of  the  ship 
in  which  she  travelled  from  Australia.  They 
helped  to  settle  her  into  a  living  in  London, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  her  till  the  mate  was 
drowned,  and  the  stewardess  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  and  was  forced  to  go  to  the  work- 
house of  her  native  place  I  " 

It  had  indeed  been  a  helpless  combina- 
tion against  rank  and  respectability  ! 

"  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Crawford,"  said 
the  lawyer,  kindly;  "  bear  with  all  I  have  to 
say  till  I  have  said  all.  Our  principal  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  follow  out  his 
client's  instructions.  He  did  not  like  his 
task.  Whoever  the  girl  might  have  behind 
her,  they  were  out  of  sight ;  and  she  herself 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  simplicity  and 
bewilderment.  I  remember  hearing  that 
she  spoke  English  very  imperfectly,  and  said 
nothing  except  in  answer  to  questions.  Our 
principal  told  her  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing of  any  '  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford  '  and 
that  the  '  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford  Bethune  '  of 
whom  she  had  hoped  to  make  enquiries  was 
dead.  Then  I  think  he  exceeded  his 
commission  by  asking  her  a  few  questions. 
She  said  she  had  been  married  in  Tahiti,  in 
the  cabin  of  a  ship  in  harbour, — did  not 
know  the  minister's  name  nor  the  date !  The 
firm  gave  her  Mr.  Bethune's  advice  about 
advertising,  and  sent  her  away.  W^e  were 
all  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  Avas 
the  Adctim  of  a  Briton's  villainy.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  all  our  colonies, 
Mr.  Crawford, — the  more  is  the  pity  of  it ! 
But  wait, — " 

Lewis  was  scarcely  listening.  He  knew 
all  this  before.  But  the  recital  from  a 
stranger's  lips  brought  back  with  renewed 
vividness  the  thought  of  all  his  mother  must 
have  suffered  and  borne  in  those  days.  Oh, 
if  she  could  but  have  been  righted  on  this 
earth  ! — If  she  could  but  have  seen  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ! 

"  It  was  nearly   four   years  afterwards," 
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Mr.  HeJges  went  on,  pointing  the  ruler 
significantly, — "I  remember  well,  for  by  that 
time  I  was  just  out  of  my  articles,  and  our 
old  principal  was  dead,  and  his  name  was 
already  removed  from  the  firm, — when  a 
Reverend  Francis  Beaman  came  to  the 
ofi&ces  asking  for  him." 

Lewis  was  all  attention  now. 
"Our  head  clerk  saw  him.  He  always 
answered  all  such  enquiries  first.  It  was  no 
use  troubling  the  new  chief  with  unimportant 
matters,  of  which  he  often  knew  nothing," 
explained  Mr.  Hedges,  with  human  nature's 
emious  tendency  to  dally  and  delay  at  an 
important  crisis.  "  This  Mr.  Beaman 
wanted  to  know  about  a  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford 
Bethmie.  He  was  told  he  was  dead.  Upon 
which  he  seemed  much  taken  aback,  and 
said  he  had  married  the  gentleman  to  a 
young  foreign  woman  some  years  before, 
when  a  ship  in  which  he  was  travelling  had 
touched  at  a  remote  port  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  He  gave  the  name  of  the  ship,  in 
whose  log  he  said  there  was  a  formal  entry 
of  the  event,  as  well  as  in  his  own  diary, 
and  further  that  he  had  written  a  sort  of 
certificate  to  the  same  eft'ect  on  the  fly-leal 
of  Mr.  Bethune's  prayer-book,  witnessed  by 
the  ship's  captain  and  another  of  her  officers. 
The  bridegroom  had  given  him  as  an 
English  address  the  name  of  our  lately 
deceased  principal,  and  had  seemed  to  think 
it  likely  he  would  soon  return  to  his  native 
country.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Beaman  was  in 
our  neighbourhood,  he  thought  he  would 
call  and  make  enquiries." 

"  And  did  you  tell  him  about  my  mother's 
visit  ?  "  asked  Lewis,  eagerly. 

"  It  was  not  I,  remember,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Hedges;  "  it  was  our  head  clerk.  And  re- 
member it  was  no  part  of  his  professional  duty 
to  open  our  client's  skeleton  cupl)oard  to  every 
stranger.  This  reverend  gentleman  might 
have  proved  but  a  colleague  in  an  imposture. 
No ;  our  head  clerk  told  him  nothing,  but 
^ot  out  of  him  all  that  he  could.  He  related 
all  afterwards  to  our  new  i)rincipal,  and  it 
was  agreed  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
"We  were  agents  for  the  Bethune  Towers 
people,  and  it  was  not  our  place  to  enquire 
after  a  claimant  to  oust  them.  It  seemed 
only  too  likely,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
that  by  that  time  your  poor  mother  had 
perished  utterly." 

"Only  too  likely!  "  echoed  Lewis,  bitterly. 

"  And  we  had  not  heard  one  word  of  your 
birth,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Your  mothei', 
not  being  questioned  on  that  point,  had  told 
nothing." 


Lewis's  face  was  absolutely  cynical.  "No 
possibly  rising  sun  being  visible,  nobody  Avas 
tempted  to  follow  it !  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Hedges  shook  his  head  gently,  as 
feeling  it  was  no  use  to  expect  perfect 
reason  from  this  young  man  at  such  a  point. 
"  It  was  none  of  our  business,"  he  per.sisted 
mildly.  "A  lawyer  cannot  take  up  both  sides 
of  any  suit.  Our  professional  duty  was  to 
consult  our  client  and  consider  his  interests. 
I  believe  Mr.  Beaman's  call  and  enquiry 
were  duly  reported  to  our  client.  He  took 
no  notice,  so  far  as  I  recollect.  He  regarded 
it,  we  supposed,  as  but  a  fresh  cropping  up  of 
the  old  affair.  But  there  was  one  clerk  in 
our  office  who  was  not  altogether  inclined 
to  let  the  matter  drop  so  easily." 

"  Heaven  bless  him  for  that !  "  exclaimed 
Lewis. 

Mr.  Hedges  looked  at  him  mildly.  Should 
he  leave  this  impetuous  youth  in  this  illusion 
of  philanthropy,  or  should  he  disabuse  him  of 
it  ?  Truth  is  truth.  "I  am  not  sure  that 
he  was  interested  from  the  highest  motives," 
he  said.  "I  daresay  there  was  an  amount 
of  self  interest — that  underlies  most  human 
things.  He  said  there  was  often  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  these  cases,  and  it  might 
be  the  making  of  a  man  to  get  hold  of  one. 
But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  hold  of 
the  poor  lady  again,  for  he  had  only  his 
memory  to  go  upon,  and  could  not  recall 
her  name  or  the  place  she  came  from  ;  and 
by  the  time  things  had  got  thus  far, 
one  might  as  well  have  put  a  question 
to  the  grave  as  to  our  chief  clerk.  My 
young  friend  ti'ied  a  few  vague  advertise- 
ments in  certain  newspapers,  but  they 
brought  no  answer.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
on  the  track  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Beaman, 
but  only  to  find  that  he  had  once  more 
started  off  across  the  world.  So  he  com- 
forted himself  by  deciding  that  if  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  case,  it  would 
probably  take  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get 
it  out,  Avhich  he  had  not  got; — besides  that, 
speculative  legal  business  has  a  bad  odour 
about  it,  especially  if  it  happens  to  fail. 
Lawyers  don't  care  to  meddle  with  im- 
pecunious wrongs." 

Lewis  raised  his  dark,  serious  eyes  to  his 
principal's  face.  "  You  are  doing  it,"  he 
said.  "  From  all  I  have  done  since  I  came 
to  the  office,  I  think  you  must  have  engaged 
me  for  that  very  purpose.  And  I  had  many 
a  fruitless  quest — and  might  have  hud  many 
more — before  we  got  this  genuine  Chancery 
suit  started.  I  see  some  people  are  better 
than   their   professions,    sir.     And   I  think 
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those   are  the  people  who  keep  the  ^vorl(l 


going. 


Lewis  could  not  understand  the  expression 
Avhich  passed  over  Mr.  Hedges'  face  as  he 
spoke.  Never  before  had  that  gentleman  felt 
it  so  hard  to  keep  Clementina  Kerr's  secret. 
"  I  am  false  to  her  if  I  speak,  and  false  to 
myself  if  I  remain  silent,"  was  the  thought 
which  flitted  across  the  solicitor's  brain.  ' '  To 
be  credited  with  generous  actions  one  does 
not  deserve,  makes  one  feel  like  a  cur ;  and  to 
have  to  keep  silence  under  the  credit  makes 
one  feel  like  a  mangy  cur."  But  he  had  to 
keep  silence ! 

"  I  daresay  you  wonder,  Crawford,"  he 
resumed,  "  that  I  did  not  remember  your 
name  at  once,  when  I  now  recall  all  the  cir- 
cumstances so  vividly.  But  such  himdreds 
of  names  have  passed  through  my  mind 
since  those  days  !  It  struck  me  as  somehow 
familiar,  but  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  a  fancy, 
till  your  mother's  peculiar  name  brought  it 
all  back.  Whereupon  I  instantly  sought 
out  our  old  chief  clerk.  The  original  firm 
has  not  really  ceased  to  exist,  though  as 
partner  after  partner  died,  it  gradually 
changed  its  name  entirely,  as  also  its  offkes. 
They  still  have  the  Bethune  business.  But 
the  old  head  clerk  is  no  longer  with  them. 
They  dismissed  him  very  shabbily,  by 
making  his  place  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  whereby  they  avoided 
having  to  pension  him,  and  tilled  his  place 
by  a  cheaper  man.  I  found  him  quite 
ready  to  give  me  all  information — in  a 
professional  way.  I  learned  all  he  knew 
about  the  Reverend  Francis  Beaman, — the 
name  of  the  ship,  the  port,  &c.  Whether  he 
is  still  living  or  dead,  we  have  yet  to 
ascertain.  Of  course,  you  will  take  this  up, 
Crawford  ?  " 

Lewis  liad  risen  from  his  seat.  He 
looked  pale,  proud,  and  cold. 

"It  is  due  to  the  family  at  Bethune 
Towers  to  let  them  know  that  their  relative 
was  not  wholly  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  "  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  owning  that 
tliey  did  my  mother  an  injustice.  But  the 
whole  matter,  and  how  to  proceed  in  it,  will 
require  my  deliberate  consideration." 

"Crawford,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you 
don't  seem  to  see  what  all  this  signifies  ! 
Why,  man,  you  have  only  to  prove  your 
mother's  marriage — as  I  feel  almost  sure 
you  can — and  then  you  are  the  master  of 
Bethune  Towers  ;  not  of  a  very  great  fortune, 
but  certainly  of  place  and  power,  which  mean 
something." 

"  I  see  it.    I  know  it,'"  Lewis  answered. 


"But  many  thoughts  have  arisen  in  my 
mind  lately.  And  at  present  I  can  only 
remember  my  poor  mother.  Coming  now, 
this  comes  almost  like  a  blow.  If  you  can 
spare  me,  Mr.  Hedges,  I  should  like  to  go 
home  at  once." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "  And  if  for  a  few  days  you  would 
like  to  give  your  whole  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  will  arrange  for  you  to  do  so. 
Good-bye !  Go  home  and  have  a  thorough 
rest." 

He  actually  conducted  Lewis  through  the 
ofiiccs  and  let  him  out  with  his  regulation 
bow.  He  did  not  notice  it  of  himself ;  nor 
did  Lewis  observe  it.  But  the  valuable 
clerk  was  already  transformed  into  the 
important  client. 

When  Lewis  reached  his  solitary  home, 
he  found  that  kind  hands  had  been  busy 
there.  There  were  no  startling  changes  ; 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  new.  Only  the 
two  rooms  which  had  been  the  whole  home 
for  two  were  now  parlour  and  bed-chamber 
for  one.  Everything  of  his  mother's 
remained, — only  her  couch,  tucked  under  her 
own  bright  counterpane,  with  a  lace  slip  over 
the  pillow,  had  become  a  sofa,  and  the  same 
change  (in  every  instance  promoting  each 
article  to  daintier  use)  had  passed  over  all. 

Lewis  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  The 
old  doctor  came  upstairs  and  knocked,  but 
got  no  answer.  Clementina  Kerr  and 
Mary  Olrig  sat  together  in  Clementina's 
room,  and  talked  over  the  last  days  and 
wondered  whether  Lewis  would  walk  over  to 
seek  comfort  with  them.  But  he  came  not. 
Yet  the  neighbours  in  the  little  court,  look- 
ing up,  said  that  poor  Mrs.  Crawford's  son 
could  not  be  at  home,  for  there  was  no  light 
in  the  windows,  where  a  light  had  not  failed 
for  years. 

Lewis  Crawford  slept  at  last.  When  he 
awoke,  the  dawn  was  beautiful,  even  in  that 
dim  city  room.  His  soul  felt  calm  and  free. 
And  a  voice  seemed  sounding  in  his  ears — 
"  As  one  whom  his  mother  comfortetli,  so 
will  I  comfort  you." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.— THE  MADNESS  OF 
LEWIS  CRAWFORD. 

Lkwis  went  back  to  Mr.  Hedges'  office 
next  day ;  but  he  availed  himself  of  that 
gentleman's  permission  to  devote  his  im- 
mediate time  and  attention  to  his  own  affairs. 

Lewis  already  possessed  his  o\vn  birth 
certificate.  Though  he  had  been  born  at  sea 
his  mother's  humble  friends,  the  engineer 


Ill  tlicir  wild  music  lii'S 
Iviijitiin'  of  l';u';ulise  ; 
Triuinpli  and  Peace." 
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and  the  stewardess,  had  taken  care  to  get  this, 
with  all  due  formality,  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  port  of 
London.  His  mother  had  told  him  so, 
and  Lewis  had  looked  up  his  certificate 
and  had  armed  himself  with  it  before  his 
despairing  journey  to  Tweedside. 

The  next  object  was  to  trace  out  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Beaman  ;  and,  considering  that  the  latest 
information  concerning  him  was  at  least 
twenty  years  old,  and  left  him  travelling  to 
remote  coimtries,  this  might  easily  be  a  long 
and  complicated  quest.  Mr.  Hedges  himself 
accompanied  Lewis  to  wait  on  the  old  ex- 
head  clerk  of  Crewdson  and  Field.  That 
gentleman  was  not  now  far  from  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  his  memory  on  business 
matters  of  much  earlier  date  remained 
wonderfully  fresh  and  accurate.  Since  Mr. 
Hedges'  first  inter\dew  with  him  on  this 
matter,  he  had  been  refreshing  it  by  reference 
to  ancient  memoranda  and  diaries,  his  o^vn 
property,  which  he  had  brought  away  from 
the  office  when  it  had  discarded  him. 

From  these  it  appeared  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beaman  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and 
obliged,  therefore,  to  travel  a  great  deal. 
This  made  Le'^is  tremble  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  less  likely  he  would  be  foimd 
lining  after  this  lapse  of  time.  The  ship  on 
which  he  had  been  voyaging  when  he  per- 
formed this  marriage  ceremony  had  started 
from  the  port  of  London,  and  was  o-svTied  by 
a  great  shipping  firm  still  in  business  there. 
The  old  head  clerk  gave  some  further  par- 
ticulars which  the  Rev.  Francis  Beaman  had 
furnished  in  the  course  of  his  conversation. 
The  clergyman  had  said  that  at  the  date  in 
question  the  island  of  Tahiti  was  in  an 
exceedingly  disturbed  state,  for  it  was  the 
period  when  France  had  assumed  its  forcible 
occupation.  It  was  circumstances  connectrd 
\vith  this  change  which  had  entailed  Mr. 
Crawford  Bethune's  hasty  departure  for 
Australia.  The  British  Consul,  in  whose 
presence  the  marriage  ceremony  would  have 
been  performed,  was  in  prison,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  Bethune  seemed  mistrustful  lest 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  apprehen- 
sion any  of  the  existing  missions  might  in 
all  probability  be  unable  to  secure  records  of 
marriages  performed  in  them.  Under  tlu-se 
circumstances  he  had  thought  of  the  Britisli 
ship  with  her  officers  and  the  clergyman 
aboard,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beaman  had  seen 
that  it  was  right  to  comply  with  his  request. 
The  bridegroom  had  been  terriljly  anxious  to 
get  everything  done  as  correctly  as  possible, 
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saying  that  there  should  have  been  no 
ditficulty  or  haste  over  his  wedding  but  for 
the  misery  of  the  island  and  his  enforced 
departure.  Mr.  Beaman  had  added  that 
Mr.  Crawford  Bethune  spoke  tlie  native 
language  like  a  native,  but  that  the  bride, 
who  was  quite  a  girl,  and  seemed  to  worship 
him,  did  not  seem  to  know  much  English ; 
so  that  the  bridegroom  was  very  careful  to 
interpret  to  her  the  mutual  marriage  vows. 

"  My  mother  has  often  told  me  that,"  was 
Lewis's  solitary  comment,  as  he  prepared  to 
take  his  legal  friend's  advice,  and  resort  to 
the  shipping  firm  to  whom  the  vessel  had 
belonged,  and  try  through  them  to  trace 
her  log-book,  her  officers,  and  her  clerical 
passenger. 

He  had  actually  no  more  difiiculties  !  The 
one  obstacle  to  the  frdl  clearing  up  of  the 
whole  matter  had  been  the  blank  denials  of 
Crawford  Bethune's  brother,  the  professional 
secrecy  of  his  lawyers,  and  the  easy-going 
supineness  of  Mr.  Beaman  himself.  They 
found  that  gentleman  quite  easily  through 
the  shipping  agents,  of  whom  he  had  never 
lost  sight,  since  they  constantly  did  him  little 
favours  in  the  matter  of  his  health  voyages. 
He  was  living  in  a  snug  villa,  a  very 
tlourishmg  valetudinarian,  who  did  not  seem 
at  all  self-convicted  of  heartless  carelessness 
and  indifference,  even  when  he  confronted 
Lewis's  dark  accusing  eyes,  and  heard  the 
full  story  of  his  mother's  wTongs. 

"  You  see,  I  did  everything  that  I  was 
asked,"  he  said,  quite  sunnily.  "  All  was 
en  n'(/le,' and  the  poor  gentleman  had  the 
copy  certificate  in  his  prayer-book.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death  when  I 
called  at  the  lawyer's  office.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  would  become  of  the  poor 
girl.  I  feared  !  I  feared  !  Such  a  marriage 
was  rather  risky.  Forgive  me  for  saying 
so.  I  suppose  the  bride's  mother,  or  at  auy 
rate  her  grandmother,  must  have  been  a 
caimibal, — all  the  more  likely  that  I  believe 
they  were  chiefs.  Very  proud,  probably,  but 
scarcely  likely  to  have  our  ideas  about  some 
matters.  I  don't  see  that  I  could  have  done 
more  than  I  did.  When  the  lawyers  said 
the  poor  gentleman  was  dead,  and  they  l^new 
nothing  of  any  wife,  what  could  I  think  l)ut 
that  the  marriage  had  ended  sadly,  as 
seemed  so  likely  ?  How  could  I  make 
enquiries  ?  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  open  the 
skeleton  doors  of  well-reputed  families, — 
one  is  only  likely  to  get  one's  own  fingers 
pinched  therein.  You'll  find  that  out  your- 
self, young  gentleman.  And,  besides,  my 
medical  men  have  always  told  me  to  avoid 
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excitement.  I  have  a  weak  heart,  and  am 
apt  to  turn  faint  if  I  am  involved  in  any 
unpleasantness.  I  do  hope  you  don't  want 
to  draw  me  into  any  legal  business  now.  If 
you  want  to  produce  a  witness,  can't  you 
find  the  captain? — a  strong,  rough  man, 
sure  to  be  living, — could  go  through  anything 
— set  my  nerves  on  edge  with  his  loud  voice. 
I  think  you  can  do  without  me  quite  well. 
The  evidence  is  all  right." 

But  Mr.  Hedges  found  one  detail  on  which 
this  indolent  and  irresponsible  gentleman 
was  still  valuable.  That  was  to  prove,  as 
he  could,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Crawford  Bethune 
had  done  business  and  been  known  in  Tahiti 
only  as  Mr.  Crawford.  He  had  explained 
his  dropped  patronymic  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  the  scapegrace  son,  and  had  not 
wished  still  further  to  infuriate  his  people 
by  imposing  on  their  family  pride  the 
disgrace  which  they  held  all  trade  to  be. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  how  the  shy, 
frightened,  foreign-speaking  bride  had  failed 
to  grasp  that  an  additional  name  was  brought 
forward  when  precise  accuracy  was  legally 
desirable.  And  Mr.  Hedges  inexorably  drew 
up  an  affidavit.  He  and  Lewis  left  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Beaman  bitterly  lamenting  that  there 
seems  no  effectual  way  to  keep  the  wrongs 
of  others  from  disturbing  ourselves. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  I  did  not  look  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  at  the  time  I  heard 
of  the  wretched  man's  death,"  he  bewailed. 
"  For  I  must  have  been  stronger  then — 
twenty  years  ago.  Things  always  turn  up 
at  the  wrong  time." 

As  for  the  ship's  log-book,  it  was  found 
in  the  office  of  the  shipping  firm — an  un- 
conscious custodian  of  a  secret  whose  value 
it  needed  human  voices  to  interpret.  The 
old  captain  was  dead — had  gone  down  with 
his  ship  in  a  great  storm.  But  the  partners 
of  the  firm  which  he  had  served  could  prove 
his  witnessing  signature.  The  other  witness, 
they  said,  had  been  the  second  mate,  and  he 
was  still  living,  though  he  had  lost  an  arm 
and  a  leg,  and  was  maintained  by  his  wife 
keeping  a  coffee-house  near  Victoria  Basin. 

To  him  the  gentlemen  resorted.  His 
memory  was  sound  and  clear.  He  shook 
Lewis  heartily  by  the  hand,  told  him  "  he 
favoured  his  father,"  of  whose  honourable 
conduct  he  had  often  thought  Avlien  at  other 
foreign  ports  he  had  noticed  cruel  traces  of 
"  what  villains  Englishmen  can  be."  He 
professed  himself  in  hearty  readiness  to 
"  hirple  away  "  on  his  crutches  to  give  his 
evidence  whenever  and  wherever  it  might 
be  required.    There  was  one  question  which 


was  ever  present  in  Lewis's  mind  during  this 
investigation,  and  which  also  occurred  to  Mr. 
Hedges,  but  which  neither  named  to  the 
other.  How  far  did  the  Bethunes  of  the 
Towers  know  that  they  were  repudiating  a 
lawful  right  when  they  had  spurned  Lewis's 
plea  for  mercy  ?  Was  it  likely  that  Lewis 
Crawford  Bethune,  so  sedulous  in  planning 
to  assure  his  marriage,  had  failed  to  apprise 
his  people  of  it  ?  What  had  become  of  his 
effects,  which  must  have  included  that 
prayer-book  with  the  copy  marriage  cer- 
tificate ? 

Without  saying  one  word  to  Lewis, 
Mr.  Hedges  took  it  upon  himself  to 
investigate  in  this  direction.  From  his 
friend  the  ancient  head  -  clerk,  he  easily 
found  in  what  vessel  Lewis  Crawford 
Bethune  had  sailed  on  that  fatal  voyage,  in 
whose  course  his  restless  life  had  ended. 
The  lawyer's  next  step  was  to  try  to  find  out 
somebody  who  had  been  a  fellow-traveller 
on  that  vessel.  The  old  head  clerk  knew 
that  a  hamper  and  one  or  two  boxes  belong- 
ing to  the  dead  man  had  passed  from  the 
ship  through  the  offices  of  Crewdson  &  Field 
to  Bethune  Towers.  But  nobody  in  these 
offices  had  touched  the  contents  of  these 
packages,  or  had  any  reason  to  know  what 
they  contained. 

Search  in  the  books  of  the  ship's  owner 
presently  unearthed  an  old  man  who  had 
been  steward  upon  the  vessel  at  the  time  of 
this  sad  journey,  and  who  perfectly  re- 
membered the  passenger  who  died.  Then  Mr. 
Hedges  told  Lewis  of  this  discovery,  and 
they  went  together  to  visit  this  person. 

The  old  man  was  living  with  his  old  wife 
in  a  room  in  Katclifi'e  Highway.  She  did 
washing  and  charring,  and  he  minded  barrows 
and  stalls  and  picked  up  any  jobs  he  could 
find ; — a  clean  cheery  old  couple,  though 
their  tiny  room  was  close  and  dismal.  They 
liked  the  neighbourhood,  because,  as  the  old 
dame  explained — 

"  There's  a  sort  o'  sea-taste  comes  up  the 
very  streets.  No  sailors  never  seems  strangers 
to  we.  Not  that  we  knows  any  in  particular 
now.  But  my  man  can  begin  a  crack  with 
any.  For  he's  been  mostwheres,  —  and 
both  in  steamers  and  sailings." 

"  Ay,  I  remember  the  gentleman 
who  died,"  said  the  old  man.  "Didn't 
know  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him  at  first.  But  he  got  rapid  wuss. 
An'  there  wan't  nobody  to  nuss  him — not  a 
woman  aboard.  Didn't  he  fret  after  his 
wife,  poor  chap  !  Not  so  much  to  have 
her  Avith   him    as    because    he'd   left    her 
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behind,  thinking  soon  to  go  back.  He 
didn't  bring  her,  because  he  had  to  start  in 
a  jiffey,  hearin'  his  father  was  dying  and 
leavin'  some  business  for  him  to  look  arter  ; 
and  she  was  goin'  to  have  a  babby,  and  tlie 
doctor  said  it  might  kill  her,  or  it,  to  have 
it  on  the  sea."  [Ah,  thought  Lewis,  my 
poor  mother  went  through  but  greater 
hardships  because  my  father  sought  to  spare 
her  !]  "And  when  he  felt  he  couldn't  reach 
land, — though  he  wouldn't  give  up  hope  to 
the  last, — he  wrote  a  letter.  I  held  him  up 
to  do  it,  an'  it  wan't  many  lines,  but  ten 
times  he  had  to  lay  down  while  he  did  it,  he 
was  that  weak.     Eh,  he  was  weak  !  " 

And  the .  broken  old  man  spoke  with  the 
cai'essing  pity  which  he  had  probably  felt 
when  the  weight  of  the  dying  sufferer  lay 
on  his  stalwart  shoulder. 

"I  saw  what  he  wrote — he  asked  me  to 
read  it  to  see  if  it  was  right;  for  though 
his  hand  moved,  his  own  eyes  could 
scarce  see  what  it  did.  It  Avere  just  that 
he  was  married  to  a  poor  foreign  girl, 
and  he  had  left  her  in  Australia ;  bx;t  she 
had  his  London  lawyer's  address.  And 
then  he  said  something  about  a  book  which 
would  show  everything  was  all  right.  And 
he  made  me  get  out  a  prayer-book,  and  pack 
it  up  and  address  it  to  the  same  place  as  the 
letter  ;  but  I  don't  remember  the  address. 
T  couldn't  help  thinking  he  was  wandering 
then ;  for  what  good  could  a  prayer-book  do 
in  a  land  Avhere  there's  such  a  lot  of  them  ? 
He  would  have  me  make  up  a  package  and 
post  the  letter  at  the  first  port  we  put  into 
— he  was  so  feared  they  might  be  forgotten 
if  they  weren't  started  while  he  was  livin'. 
But  I  reckon  news  of  his  death  got  in  long 
before  they  did ;  for  we  put  in  at  another 
port  a  few  days  after  his  death,  and  our 
captain,  he  telegraphed  from  there.  Of 
course,  the  poor  gentleman  was  buried  at 
sea." 

Again  Mr.  Hedges  drew  up  an  affidavit, 
and  secured  the  old  man's  promise  to  be  in 
readiness  to  give  any  further  testimony 
within  his  power.  Lewis  came  away  from 
that  interview  very  stern  and  silent. 

It  was  on  that  evening  that  he  first  told 
his  new  tidings  to  Miss  Clementina  Kerr  and 
Mary  Olrig.  They  had  seen  him  several  times 
during  the  days  whicli  had  already  elapsed 
since  his  mother's  funeral.  He  had  been 
very  silent  and  self-absorbed,  but  they 
had  judged  this  to  be  only  his  fasliion  of 
accepting  his  gi*eat  loss  and  setting  his 
shoulder  to  his  altered  life. 

He    told    his    story    in    his    own  quiet. 


reserved  way.  Probably  no  hearers  not 
in  keen  sympathy  with  him  would  have 
detected  how  deeply  he  was  stirred  to  feel 
that  this  reparation  had  come  only  too  late 
for  his  mother's  ears.  But  these  two  were 
all  sullicieutly  conscious  of  it.  The  matter 
needed  no  words  from  any  of  them.  Then 
Miss  Clementina  said  suddenly — 

"  Do  you  think  your  mother  herself  ever 
for  one  moment  doubted  your  father's 
feeling  of  love  and  truth  towards  her  ?  Have 
you  the  least  reason  to  fancy  that  others' 
doubts  thereof  ever  shook  her  faith  even  for 
a  secret  moment  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Lewis,  almost  with 
vehemence.  "  No  :  never  1  Not  even  my 
doubts,  whicli — God  forgive  me — I  could 
not  help  having  after  I  had  learned  the 
evil  of  the  world ;  and  I  had  never  known 
father  !  " 

His  voice  lingered  on  the  last  word.  Miss 
Clementina  noticed  that  he  used  it  for 
the  first  time  without  prefixed  possessive 
pronoun.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  what 
we  truly  possess  we  are  least  apt  to  claim 
by  any  formulary  of  words.  Henceforth 
for  Lewis  there  Avas  no  longer  "my  father" 
or  "  your  father,"  but  the  blessed  rest 
beneath  true  fatherhood — the  human  shadow 
of  the  living  God. 

"  Then  all  this  explanation  would  not 
have  mattered  a  whit  to  your  mother,"  said 
Miss  Clementina.  "  I  think  it  might  even 
have  hurt  her.  It  might  have  seemed  hard 
that  the  word  of  a  few  strangers  and  the 
sight  of  a  bit  of  paper  could  give  you  and 
the  rest  of  us  more  satisfaction  than  all  her 
assurances." 

And  there  Miss  Clementina  paused 
suddenly.  For  a  thought  came  into  her 
mind, — one  of  those  which  we  may  rarely 
speak  aloud,  since  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  will  have  the  thouglit  themselves,  and 
to  others  it  is  not  yet  given.  She  thought : 
"What  of  the  new  stage  of  life  on  which 
]\Ioetia  Crawford  has  entered  ?  and  what  of 
the  bond  which  her  boundless  love  and 
faith  must  have  wrought  between  herself 
and  their  object  ?  "  Something  almost 
like  a  vision  flashed  on  Clementina's  mind. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  saw  ]\Icotia  herself— no 
longer  sweet,  silent,  patient,  fading,  but 
sweet  and  strong,  and  full  of  a  strange  youtli- 
fulness,  which  yet  had  not  thrown  aside, 
but  rather  absorbed,  all  the  pain  and  the 
fading,  and  had  reared  its  wondrous  bloom 
out  of  them.  Miss  Clementina  must  have 
surely  made  the  other  figure  of  her  vision 
out  of  the  face  and  form  of  Lewis  Crawford. 
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And  yet  it  was  not  he.  And  she  seemed  to 
see  the  rapt  meeting  of  the  two,  and  to  feel 
that  they  were  joined  in  union  over  wliich 
neither  absence  nor  change,  neither  hfe  nor 
death,  had  power!  "Not  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage," — not  dowries,  nor 
furnishings,  nor  settlements,  nor  family 
convenience,  nor  personal  frenzy,  nor  out- 
ward ceremonies,  nor  cerements  of  any  kind, 
— but  wholly  the  affinity  of  love  and  faith, 
"  as  the  angels  of  God  in  Heaven."  Vision 
or  no  vision,  a  strange  thrill  swept  over 
Miss  Clementina ;  and  for  half  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ways  of 
God,  and  to  understand  that  it  was  well  worth 
all  Moetia's  loneliness  and  pain  to  earn  this 
treasure  wherewith  to  enrich  her  beloved. 
Oh,  if  one  could  only  hold  this  fast !—  and 
hold  it  not  only  as  Moetia  had,  with  the 
might  of  her  loving  heart,  but  also  with 
consenting  reason  and  striving  hands, — then 
did  not  the  whole  world  become  one's  easy 
prey,  and  all  its  conflicts,  and  trials,  and 
losses,  only  the  banners  and  badges  of  one's 
victory  ! 

"  And  yet,"  said  Clementina  to  herself, 
"  Why  all  this  ecstasy  of  mine  ?  For  this 
is  only  the  old,  old  doctrine — that  love  and 
faith  lie  ready  for  taking,  and  that  though 
we  may  prefer  to  seek  for  anything  else, 
nothing  else  is  worthy  our  acceptance !  " 

Mary  Olrig  and  Lewis  were  left  alone 
together  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  see  this  will  mean  great  changes  for 
you,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  subdued  tone.  Her 
imaginative  faculty  helped  lier  at  once  to 
realise  all  the  changes  involved, — all  the 
dividing  lines  between  this  homely  life  of 
daily  bread-winning,  this  fraternal  inter- 
course, unregulated  by  etiquette  and  un- 
checked by  convention,  and  the  ways  of 
existence  in  the  Towers,  with  its  late  dinners 
and  county  ceremonials,  its  ever  present 
servants,  and  mechanical  manners.  She 
had  a  curious  feeling  as  of  one  who  stands 
on  the  quay  beside  a  ship  in  which  a  friend 
has  just  embarked,  and  who  knows  that 
though  hands  can  still  clasp,  yet  the  anchor 
is  already  lifting !  People  with  less 
imagination  do  not  see  so  quickly  all  that 
change  means.  To  them  it  only  means 
that  "to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
much  more  abundant."  The}'  think  they 
will  keep  the  old  life,  though  there  may  be 
more  figures  in  it,  and  more  money  to  spend. 
They  are  like  those  who  do  not  unclasp 
their  hands  though  the  boat  is  unmoored. 
But  it  moves  out,  notwithstanding.  And  the 
hands  part. 


Yet  here  the  imaginative  faculty  fails 
sometimes.  For  if  it  be  wholesome  and 
true,  its  tendency  is  towards  the  probable 
and  the  normal ;  and  it  is  inclined  reverently 
to  leave  the  possible,  and  the  too-good-to-be- 
expected,  to  the  higher  and  spiritual  function 
of  hope.  Fears  are  sometimes  disappointed. 
Truth  is  richer  .than  imagination,  or  im- 
agination would  have  nothing  to  live  and 
thrive  upon.  There  are  developments  of 
humanity  and  of  cii'cumstance  which,  like 
His  other  holy  mysteries,  God  keeps 

Just  ou  the  outside  of  man's  dream  ! 

Lewis  turned  to  Mary  Olrig.  "  Great 
changes  !  "  he  echoed.  "  Why  ?  There 
may  be  great  changes  coming  to  me.  I 
think  there  must  be.  I  hope  so.  But  not 
through  this.  No  ;  my  decision  is  made.  I 
did  not  say  in  my  poverty  that  I  had 
begmi  to  feel  I  was  more  fortunate  than 
my  cousin  Eab,  only  that  I  should,  the 
moment  I  may  have  the  power,  forcibly 
snatch  from  him  the  fortune  which  fraud 
has  given  to  him  instead  of  to  me.  All  the 
best  of  life  has  come  to  me  in  my  poverty, 
and  through  my  poverty.  Shall  I  instantly 
desert  so  good  a  friend  ?  I  have  no  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  earn  my  own  bread. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  even  my  poor  mother 
could  do  that  ?  God's  will  set  aside  my 
father's  efforts  and  my  mother's  prayers  to 
secure  me  my  rights  ?  Shall  my  will 
snatch  them  now  ?  " 

There  was  a  wild  feeling  of  pride  and 
joy  in  Mary  Olrig's  poet  soul.  But  she  was 
too  honest  to  let  the  other  side  pass 
unrepresented. 

"  May  it  not  be  God's  will  that  has  put 
them  into  your  power  to  grasp  ? "  she 
asked,  trembling. 

He  looked  at  her,  with  the  light  of 
enthusiastic  determination  shining  strong  in 
his  resolute  face.  "  May  it  not  rather  be 
that  God  puts  them  into  my  power  to  grasp 
that  I  may  have  power  to  put  them  aside?" 
he  said.  "  He  gives  me  my  choice.  One 
was  asked  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  the  Master,  and  by 
his  decision  he  made  what  Dante  calls  '  the 
great  refusal.'  I  think  God  gives  me  my 
easier  choice  to-day." 

"  But  that  rich  man  was  bidden  to  give  up 
all  to  distribute  to  the  poor,"  observed  Mary. 
"  There  was  an  active  command." 

"  And  I  am  within  one  too,"  said  Lewis. 
"  '  Resist  not  evil,' — perhaps  because  man's 
evil  toward  us  is  often  but  the  shell  enclosing 
God's  goodness." 
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"  And  if  old  Mr.  Bethune  got  your 
father's  letter  (and  it  was  bad  enough  if 
he  only  failed  to  investigate  your  mother's 
story,  but  far  Avorse  if  he  ignored  your  father's 
letter),  is  he  to  be  left  in  triumph  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  ?  "  Mary  enquired.  The  sense 
of  justice  was  always  strong  within  her. 

Lewis  pondered.  "  No,"  he  said ;  "it 
would  not  be  fair  not  to  show  him  his  sin 
or  mistake,  whichever  it  was.  Some  people 
see  the  truth  first  through  other  eyes. 
I  must  make  hmi,  as  he  is  living,  give 
some  acknowledgment  to  my  parents' 
memory,  for  his  own  sake.  If  he  were 
dead,  I  should  not  trouble  my  cousins  in  the 
matter  at  all,  as  they  may  be  quite  innocent 
of  all  the  wrong." 

"Lesley  Baird  and  her  imcle used  to  think 
very  highly  of  Eab,"  mused  Mary.  "He 
had  an  open,  pleasant  face.  But,  somehow, 
lately,  I  fancy  they  have  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  him.  I  think  so  only  because 
they  have  never  even  mentioned  him.  Lesley 
has  not  written  one  word  about  this  marriage 
of  his.  I  should  not  think  he  can  be  very 
nice  if  he  likes  people  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Ben  Matthieus.  At  least  he  is  not  likely 
to  remain  nice  very  long.  But  oh,  Mr. 
Cra-vs'ford,  if  you  do  what  you  say,  and  let 
everything  pass  you  by,  people  will  think 
you  are  mad  !  " 

Lewis  smiled  down  on  her.  She  did  not 
quite  interpret  that  smile.  She  saw  only 
kind  amusement  in  it.  There  was  ineffable 
tenderness. 

"  Nobody  but  you  and  one  or  two  lawyers 
wiU  ever  know  that  I  have  strict  legal  rights 
to  what  I  resign,"  he  said.  "  I  told  you 
only  because  one  must  think  aloud  with 
somebody  before  one  can  be  sure  of  one's 
own  thoughts  !  " 

"  Yet  how  much  good  you  might  do  with 
this  money  !  "  sighed  ]\Iary,  wistfully. 

"How  much  more  good,  and  how  much 
less  harm,  I  may  do  without  it !  "  said  he. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— SLOW  TORTURES. 

At  Edenhaugh,  the  days  had  "gone  by, 
gone  by."  The  Misses  Gibson  had  duly 
departed  for  their  Assembly  dissipations, 
bringing  to  Lesley  such  a  sense  of  relief  that 
for  a  while  she  felt  almost  as  if  the  old 
gladness  and  peace  had  returned.  But  it 
was  a  satisfaction  tempered  by  the  thought 
of  their  speedy  re-visit. 

"  For  we  should  like  to  see  the  home- 
coming of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Lesley," 
said  Miss  Helen,  "  and  we  have  no  other 


good  friends  in  tlie  near  neighbourhood 
whom  we  could  ask  to  take  us  in  for  the 
night  except  you  and  your  uncle,  whose 
hospitalities  never  fail." 

"'Bread's  house  skailcd  never,'  as  the 
auld  proverb  says,"  laughed  Miss  Bell. 
Both  the  sisters  knew  how  to  plead  in 
forma  paupol'i,  when  that  appeal  was 
likely  to  be  the  effective  one.  At  other 
times  they  took  favours  as  if  they  granted 
tliem,  which  saved  them  the  trouble  of  being 
grateful ! 

Lesley  recoiled  from  the  prospect.  At 
such  a  season,  the  Gibsons'  presence  and 
talk  would  be  well-nigh  unbearable.  But 
she  felt  the  two  pairs  of  keen  eyes  watching 
her.  And  there  was  enough  of  human 
weakness  in  the  girl  to  make  her  shrink 
from  repelling  their  encroachments  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion.  Whatever  came 
afterwai'ds,  the  Gibsons  must  be  allowed 
this  one  more  visit. 

Lesley  had  not  been  left  long  in  ignorance 
of  the  change  that  was  to  be  made  in  Gowau- 
brae,  and  the  check  which  it  was  intended 
to  put  to  her  intercourse  with  the  boy  Jamie. 
Logan  brought  home  his  bride  with  all  speed. 
News  of  her  coming  had  scarcely  passed 
down  the  dale  before  she  was  on  the  scene 
herself.  Perhaps  the  master  of  Gowanbrae 
was  anxious  that  his  bridal  should  receive 
its  due  share  of  local  attention  before  it 
could  be  eclipsed  by  the  grander  nuptials  at 
The  Towers. 

The  new  Mrs.  Logan  made  her  first 
appearance  at  church  so  gorgeous,  and  so 
bedecked  with  unaccountable  and  novel 
fineries,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  minister 
might  as  well  have  omitted  his  sermon  that 
day,  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of  his  female 
hearers  were  concerned. 

Gowanbrae  was  an  open  house  for  the 
following  week.  Poor  Lesley,  with  her 
secret  concerning  its  master,  was  obliged — 
as  she  could  show  no  good  reason  for  doing 
otherwise — to  accompany  her  uncle  to  pay 
their  neighbourly  civilities.  Mr.  Bau*d,  never 
dreaming  that  Logan  had  ever  come  out  of 
his  place,  or  that  there  could  be  any  possi- 
bility of  the  households  losing  a  safely 
remote  relationship  to  each  other,  except  in 
the  case  of  Jamie,  would  not  have  omitted 
this  courtesy  in  such  a  ca.se.  It  was  exactly 
what  was  due  where  nothing  moi'e  could  be 
paid.  But  as  for  sweet  Lesley,  if  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  secret  she  withheld  from 
her  uncle  pained  her,  when  she  reflected 
that  she  shared  this  with  Logan  himself,  it 
made  her  feel  actually  guilty.      She  would 
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have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  to  avoid  meeting 
the  woman  who  had  accepted  what  she  had 
dechned,  and  whose  prohable  ignorance  of 
that  fact  made  Lesley  feel  as  if  she  had 
suffered  a  covert  injmy  at  Lesley's  hands. 
And  when  she  was  introduced  to  the  new 
wife — squat,  voluble,  and  overdressed — she 
felt  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  with  a 
humiliation  which  she  could  scarcely  have 
explained.  It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Logan 
was  inferior  to  her  husband  :  she  was  not 
so,  one  whit.  But  she  was  a  final  revela- 
tion of  him.  Without  her,  one  might  have 
imagined  that,  despite  his  own  coarse 
reality,  he  ,yet  cherished  ideals.  "  What 
must  there  be,  then,  in  me,"  cried  Lesley's 
sore  heart,  "  which  could  tempt  an  offer 
from  a  man  who  could  pass  on  to  woo  this  ! 
Little  need  I  wonder,  therefore,  that  Piab 
Bethune  forgot  me  !  " 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  what 
Logan  or  somebody  else  had  told  the  new 
wife  concerning  Lesley  Baird.  When  she 
and  her  uncle  called  at  Gowanbrae,  the 
parlour  was  full  of  visitors.  But  the  bride 
at  once  singled  her  out  for  attentions  and 
speeches  which  were  fawning  and  fulsome, 
as  all  spurious  politeness  tends  to  be.  Lesley 
seemed  to  feel  a  cloven  foot  beneath  the 
flowers,  though  she  hated  herself  for  the 
suspicion.  Mrs.  Logan  thanked  her 
effusively  for  all  her  kindness  to  "  poor  little 
Jamie."  Yet,  somehow,  these  thanks  only 
made  Lesley  quite  aware  that  this  was  the 
stepmother,  with  legal  rights  conferred  on 
her  by  the  boy's  father,  while  she  herself 
was  but  "  a  stranger,"  with  no  rights  at  all 
in  the  matter. 

Yet  when  Mrs.  Logan  returned  the  call 
only  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  coming  to 
Edenhaugh  alone,  as  she  said,  expressly  that 
she  might  take  counsel  with  Lesley  about 
Jamie,  and  what  would  be  her  best  plans 
concerning  him  in  many  ways,  Lesley  felt 
that  she  had  been  unjust  iu  her  suspicions, 
feared  lest  her  state  of  disheartenment  was 
destroying  her  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature,  and  tried  to  make  amends  by 
answering  all  Mrs.  Logan's  questions  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  and  candidly  tendering 
her  own  observations  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  lad's  disposition  and  inclinations. 
Mrs.  Logan  reiterated  her  thanks  for  Lesley's 
past  kindness  to  him  in  terms  of  dis- 
proportionate flattery.  But  Lesley  tried  to 
think  it  was  only  her  way,  and  might  be 
quite  honest,  and  perhaps  less  offensive  to 
most  people  than  to  one  so  reserved  as 
herself.     Even  when  Mrs.  Logan  wound  up 


her  thanks  by  remarking  that  it  was  her 
bounden  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  Jamie's  daily 
visit  to  Edenhaugh,  since  she  could  not 
allow  him  to  be  troublesome  to  other  people  ; 
and  went  on  to  overrule  Lesley's  eager 
contradiction  of  this  first  plea  by  adding 
that  Jamie  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
now  he  had  a  mother  of  his  own  to  make  a 
home  for  him,  and  need  depend  for  nothing 
upon  anybody  else  ;  clenching  all  with  the 
remark  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  tliat  was 
what  Mr.  Logan  said,  and  begging  Lesley 
not  to  take  much  notice  of  Jamie  for  a  while, 
"to  give  his  stepmother  a  chance  with 
him," — still,  Lesley  tried  to  think  that  the 
feeling  was  natural,  and  might  even  be  laud- 
able, and  that  if  there  was  something  about 
the  woman  which  rasped  Lesley's  own 
feelings,  that  must  be  due  either  to  some 
mere  awkwardness  of  her  expressions  or  to 
some  morbid  state  in  Lesley  herself.  So, 
to  prove  her  docile  submission  to  the  new 
position,  Lesley  packed  up  Jamie's  drawing 
materials  and  sent  them  home  in  the  chaise 
with  his  stepmother,  who,  on  her  part, 
presented  them  to  him,  with  the  remark, — 
"  There,  child  :  Miss  Baird  does  not  want 
anything  more  to  do  with  you  now.  You 
must  get  on  as  well  as  you  can  for  the  future 
without  her."  Observations  which,  with  all 
their  subtle  emphasis,  were  over-heard  by 
the  servant  lass  and  the  stableman,  who 
drew  their  own  shrewd  inferences  therefrom. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  her  arrival,  Mrs. 
Logan  loiew  everybody  in  the  dale,  and  had 
even  discovered  the  congenial  souls  with 
whom  she  could  hope  to  carry  on  that  free- 
masonry of  gossip  which  works  rather  by 
nods,  winks,  tones,  sudden  pauses,  and 
harmless  questions,  and  so,  while  injurious 
enough  to  other  people,  can  scarcely  recoil 
on  the  heads  of  its  originators.  How  can 
you  prove  malice  in  a  sigh,  or  convict  a  lie 
in  a  mere  pause  ?  One  can  scarcely  con- 
descend to  touch  such  things  ;  for  there  is 
defilement  and  degradation  in  touching 
them.  Yet  they  are  the  favourite  weapons 
of  many  women  whose  mental  attitude  is 
yet  the  constant  utterance  of  the  Pharisee's 
thanksgiving  that  they  are  not  as  others  are. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  swiftly 
whispered  round  the  dale  that  poor  Mrs. 
Logan  would  have  a  hard  bit  with  her  step- 
son, thanks  to  the  interference  and  influence 
of  certain  people.  Ah,  it  was  a  terrible 
trial  and  an  overwhelming  responsibility 
to  be  a  stepmother  !  (One  might  have 
imagined  from  the  manner  of  talk  that  a  poor 
woman  could  be  thrust  against  her  will  into 
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such  a  post,  and  that  the  election  -was  with 
the  step-cliildren  !)  It  was  such  a  pity  Mr. 
Logan  had  ever  looked  in  any  direction  except 
towards  his  present  wife,  who  was  exactly 
suited  to  him.  Not  but  what  a  great  deal 
of  attraction  had  been  held  out  to  him  in 
"  certain  "  quarters.  Ah,  there  were  some 
people  who  wanted  to  be  too  clever.  Those 
who  tried  to  sit  on  two  stools  were  generally 
left  standing  at  last ! 

j\Ieantime,  Jamie,  withdrawn  from  his 
wonted  routine,  and  neglected  in  the  general 
gala  and  excitement  maintained  at  Gowan- 
brae,  lapsed  into  the  society  of  the  plough- 
man, the  horse-man,  and  the  maid  :  the 
two  former  pitied  him  in  their  rough  way ; 
the  latter  speedily  hated  her  mistress.  The 
only  idea  of  kindness  kno^v^Ti  to  any  of 
them  was  indulgence — indulgence  in  idle- 
ness, in  mischief,  and  in  food.  Conse- 
quently, Jamie's  demoralisation  was  rapid. 
Of  course,  he  had  his  father's  nature  in 
him.  This  is  not  saying  that  his  father's 
habits  of  drinking  and  outbursts  of  un- 
reason were  hereditary.  Tlie  farmer  had 
acquired  those  for  himself  by  yielding  to  the 
weakness  of  his  thoughtless  and  sensuous 
nature.  This  nature  was  his  son's  heritage, — 
capable,  therefore,  either  of  developing  his 
father's  \'ices  or  of  being  disciplined  into 
yielding  the  nobler  fruits  of  ready  adaptation 
to  circumstances  and  perennial  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  Lesley  had  seemed  to  herself  to 
see  the  sprouting  of  these  merits.  She  had 
had  high  hopes  and  aims  for  little  Jamie. 
He  had  been  the  first  on  whom  she  had 
bestowed  love  for  loving's  sake,  simply 
because  it  was  needed.  Thus  his  childish 
hand  had  opened  that  spring  of  maternal  love 
which  is  latent  in  all  women,  sometimes  flow- 
ing forth  most  copiously  and  freely  where  it 
cannot  settle  into  any  stagnation  about 
"  one's  own."  But,  alas  !  wheat  grows  only 
with  time  and  labour :  weeds  spring  of 
themselves  in  a  single  night.  It  took  only 
a  few  days  of  running  wild  to  obliterate  all 
trace  of  Lesley's  efforts  from  Jamie's  conduct, 
though  they  might  linger  in  his  memory. 
And  when  die,  in  loyal  fulfilment  of  her 
promise,  mortified  her  ovm  inclinations,  and 
strove  to  abbreviate  and  regulate  her 
greetings  when  she  met  him,  he  only 
thought  she  somehow  "  knew  that  he  was 
naughty,"  and  so  slunk  hastily  away,  and 
shirked  seeing  her  whenever  he  could. 

It  was  all  so  sad ;  and  only  the  more  sad 
because  Lesley  herself  could  not  see  all  as  it 
really  was,  but  simply  felt  her  life  stripped  of 
almost  its  last  delight.  How  had  she  forfeited 


everything?  Her  uncle  remained.  Life  would 
never  separate  him  from  her.  But  if  his 
hair  seemed  a  little  whiter  one  day,  or  if  his 
face  wore  a  tired  expression,  Lesley  trembled. 
If  the  middle-aged  sigh  at  the  passing  of  the 
youth  of  the  young,  knowing  that  when 
their  boys  and  girls  go  forth  they  can  come 
back  no  more,  but  are  replaced  by  strange 
men  and  women,  so  the  young,  under  the 
first  strokes  of  loss  and  sorrow,  quake  at  the 
advancing  years  of  their  elders,  and  make 
pathetic  reckoning  of  how  long  they  may  be 
spared  to  them. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  house  to  keep, 
the  stores  to  replenish,  the  poultry  and  small 
live-stock  to  consider,  and  the  flowers  to 
tend.  There  were  the  old  pleasures  of  a 
new  book,  of  the  monthly  magazines  :  all 
the  same,  but  with  the  sap  gone  out — a  dead 
body,  instead  of  a  living  soul.  At  such 
seasons,  restless  and  imdutiful  spirits  drop 
the  reins  of  duty,  and  let  the  team  of  daily 
fife  run  wildly.  It  was  not  so  with  Lesley. 
She  redoubled  every  care,  hoping,  if  possible, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  glad  eagerness 
by  strenuous  earnestness. 

How  much  did  Mr.  Baird  know  of  the 
battle  that  was  being  silently  fought  at  his 
side  ?  Lesley  never  knew.  We  never  do 
know  how  much  our  best  and  kindest  know 
of  these  agonies.  For  the  best  and  kindest 
are  generally  the  wisest,  and  understand 
that  this  is  no  struggle  against  flesh  and 
blood,  in  which  human  hands  can  aid,  but  a 
hard  wrestle  with  spiritual  principalities  and 
powers  and  rulers  of  this  world,  in  which 
the  only  allies  must  be  of  the  spirit  also. 

What  Lesley  did  know  was,  that  though 
she  and  her  uncle  often  now  sat  silent  in 
the  gloaming  when  once  they  would  have 
mingled  in  merry  chat  and  brisk  debate, 
yet,  sitting  so — he  in  the  old  arm-chair,  she 
on  her  stool,  her  head  against  his  knee  and 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder — a  strange  peace 
would  come  over  her,  so  that  she  could  look 
back  on  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future 
with  calmness  and  trust,  could  even  feel 
assured  that  somewhere  bej'ond  the  dark 
valley  through  which  her  soul  was  passing, 
she  would  regain  sunshine,  not  so  bright, 
perhaps,  yet  possibly  even  softer  and  sweeter 
than  that  of  earlier  days. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Lesley  first 
considered  how  little  she  really  knew  of  her 
uncle.  What  were  the  facts  of  his  life  ? 
Born  at  Edenhaugh,  and  living  there  ever 
since,  except  for  a  few  years  at  Edinburgh 
High  School.  ]>ut  this  could  not  be  all.  ISfo 
man's  true  history  is  in  its  bare  dates  and 
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names.  lu  what  fires  had  his  soul  been 
softened  into  its  wide  and  tender  sympathy? 
In  what  great  anguish  had  he  gained  a 
standpoint  from  which  most  things  pre- 
sented to  him  an  aspect  different  from 
that  they  turned  to  the  common  world  ? 
Lesley  realised  that  she  did  not  know, 
and  that  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least ;  only, 
however  costly  the  process  had  been,  it  was 
justified  in  the  result.  And  Lesley  began 
to  understand  those  blessed  silent  ministries 
of  Divine  Providence  which  gradually  clothe 
with  forgetfulness  all  the  cruel  forms  of 
wrong  and  sin  and  suffering,  leaving  behind 
only  the  chastened  wisdom  of  saintly  char- 
acter which  has  grown  up  amid  their 
rough  butletings. 

There  Avere  hours  in  those  days  when 
Lesley  felt  as  if  she  could  have  cried  out 
for  somebody  to  help  her  to  pour  forth  her 
woes  upon  a  kind  human  heart.  Yet  in 
after  years  she  made  thanksgiving  for  the 
silence  which  her  uncle  had  never  helped 
her  to  break. 

When  neighbours  came  in,  Lesley  grew 
apt  to  slip  from  the  parlour  to  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  chamber.  So  much  of  the 
local  talk  of  the  period,  even  when  it  had 
no  covert  significance  of  tone  or  emphasis, 
dealt  mainly  with  the  preparations  going 
forward  at  The  Towers — the  new  carpets, 
the  consignments  of  exotics,  and  so  forth. 
Lesley  could  never  hear  of  these  matters 
wdthout  wondering  how  Eab  really  felt 
about  them,  and  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  his  mysterious  silence  and  alienation, — as 
mysterious,  if  he  had  been  but  her  uncle's 
friend  and  favourite,  as  if  he  had  really 
been  what  she  had  mistaken  him  for,  her 
own  lover. 

And  these  were  questions  over  which 
Lesley  strove  not  to  ponder. 

She  never  now  sat  dreaming  in  the 
twilight  or  the  moonlight.  She  was  always 
actively  employed.  So,  on  one  occasion — the 
evening  but  one  before  Eab  Bethune  and 
Miss  Ben  Matthieu  were  to  be  married—  when 
she  had  retreated  from  a  A^sitor  in  such  haste 
that  she  forgot  to  take  her  knitting  with  her, 
she  at  once  looked  about  her  room  to  see 
something  wherewith  to  occupy  herself. 

There  was  one  of  her  drawers  not  quite 
orderly  :  a  drawer  assigned  to  those  little 
feminine  properties  which  will  get  into 
disorder  from  time  to  time.  Laces,  ties, 
gloves  not  in  present  wear,  one  or  two  books, 
a  few  of  those  letters  which  are  not  private 
treasures,  yet  which  one  does  not  burn 
immediately  they  come  in.    Lesley  bethought 


herself  that  she  would  set  these  things 
straight,  and  destroy  whatever  was  found 
viseless. 

A  pair  of  gloves  was  condemned.  Two 
or  three  handkerchiefs  and  collars  were 
examined,  and  put  aside  as  of  possible  use 
to  the  little  daughters  of  a  shepherd's  widow. 
A  note  from  Miss  Bell  Gibson  was  burned. 

Then  Lesley  lighted  on  something  which 
made  her  heart  give  a  great  bound  and 
brought  the  colour  to  her  face.  Yet  in 
itself  it  was  nothing  at  all.  An  empty 
envelope  with  her  own  name  and  address 
written  on  it  in  a  commonplace  business 
hand.  But  the  ordinary  thing  brought  back 
the  mood — the  dreams,  the  expectancy,  the 
conjectures,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
sweet  summer  Sabbath  when  it  was  first 
put  into  her  hand. 

For  it  was  the  empty  envelope  of  unknown 
caligraphy  Avhich  the  post  had  brought  her 
the  morning  after  Kab  Bethune  had  gone 
away. 

She  sat  for  a  moment,  holding  it,  a  flood 
of  helpless  regret  and  misery  surging  over 
her.  But  this  would  not  do.  If  this 
envelope  signified  aught,  almost  more  than 
if  it  signified  nothing,  it  must  be  now 
destroyed. 

She  took  her  lighted  candle  and  holding 
it  over  the  fender,  thrust  the  paltry  paper  into 
its  flame,  until  it  was  consumed  into  a  few 
black  ashes.     It  was  utterly  gone  ! 

At  that  moment  she  heard  her  uncle's 
voice  in  the  hall,  and  then  the  outer  door 
closed.  The  casual  guest  had  departed. 
Lesley  went  downstairs  straightway. 

If  we  knew  everything,  we  should  know 
of  many  strange  coincidences  which  now 
escape  human  ken. 

For  on  that  very  night,  Eab  Bethune's 
valet  (he  had  a  valet  now)  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  garments  which  his 
master  had  made  over  to  him,  in  view  of 
the  stylish  and  extensive  outfit  with  which 
he  had  provided  himself  as  bridegroom  of  a 
wealthy  bride.  The  valet  meant  to  sell 
most  of  the  things,  but  turned  them  over 
carefully  ;  for  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
second-hand  clothes  dealer  should  acquire 
unexpected  stray  sixpences  or  pencil-cases. 
But  there  was  one  coat  which  attracted  his 
attention — a  heavy  travelling  coat,  still 
handsome  and  little  worn.  He  put  that 
aside,  thinking  he  would  keep  it  for  him- 
self, since  it  might  be  useftil  in  that 
travellmg  in  varied  climates  and  seasons 
which  he  had  been  told  to  expect  when  he 
was  engaged  for  this  situation. 


*'ALL  IVfY  FEESH   SPEINGS  ARE  IN  THEE." 

Ps.  xlvni.  7. 

THINE  are  the  torrents  from  their  secret  fountains, 
Thine  are  the  cascades  in  tum\;ltuous  leap, 
Thy  voice  is  heard  amid  the  misty  mountains, 
And  awful  glaciers  in  their  stony  sleep. 

Purely  the  snows  are  gleaming  thro'  the  branches 

Of  sombre  pines  upon  the  wooded  height, 
And  through  the  silence  rolling  avalanches 

Thunder  Thy  praises  and  proclaim  Thy  might. 

The  river  of  our  God  is  fuU  of  water, 

And  all  our  fresh  springs  are  in  Thoe  alone . 

Give  of  Thy  river  to  each  son  and  daughter, 

That  healing  stream  that  issues  from  Thy  throne. 

CLARA  TIIWAITES. 
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By  W.  GARRETT  HORDER,  Editor  of  "The  Poets'  Bible,"  etc. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER:  LIVING  WEITEES. 


IN  previous  papers  I  have  spoken  of  the 
departed.  In  the  present  one  1  propose 
to  treat  of  women,  happily  still  spared  to  us, 
who  have  enriched  the  Hymnals  of  the 
Church. 

To  Sarah  Miles  (born  1807),  whose 
maiden  name  was  Appleton,  but  who 
became  the  wife  of  Solomon  Miles,  Principal 
of  the  Boston  High  School  in  America,  we 
owe  several  hymns  of  high  excellence.  One 
of  these,  in  my  judgment,  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  finest  in  the  language  both  for 
the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  its  thought 
and  the  exquisite  way  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. It  has  so  often  been  either 
abridged  or  mangled  by  editors  of  Hymnals 
that  I  append  its  full  and  correct  text : — 

Thoii  who  didst  stoop  below 

To  drain  the  cup  of  woe, 
Wearing  the  form  of  frail  mortality  ; 

Thy  blessed  labours  doue, 

Thy  crown  of  victory  won, 
Hast  i^assed  from  earth,  passed  to  Thy  home  on  high. 

Our  eyes  behold  Thee  not, 

Yet  hast  Thou  not  forgot 
Those  who  have  placed  their  hope,  their  trust  in  Thee  ; 

Before  Thy  Father's  face 

Thou  hast  prepared  a  place. 
That  where  Thou  art,  there  they  may  also  be. 

It  was  no  path  of  flowers, 

Which,  through  this  world  of  ours, 
Beloved  of  the  Fathei-,  Thou  didst  tread  ; 

And  shall  we  in  dismay 

Shrink  from  the  narrow  way. 
When  clouds  and  darkness  are  around  it  spread  1 

0  Thou,  who  art  our  life, 

Be  with  us  through  the  strife  ; 
Thy  holy  head  by  earth's  tierce  storms  was  bowed  : 

Raise  Thou  our  ej^es  above, 

To  see  a  Father's  love 
Beam,  like  the  bov/  of  promise,  thro'  the  cloud. 

And  0,  if  thoughts  of  gloom 

Should  hover  o'er  the  tomb. 
That  light  of  love  our  guiding  star  shall  be  : 

Our  spirits  shall  not  dread 

The  shadowy  path  to  tread. 
Friend,  Guardian,  Saviour,  which  doth  lead  to  Thee. 

Two  other  notable  hymns  from  her  pen 
are,  "  The  earth  all  light  and  loveli- 
ness "  and  "  Father,  direct  my  ways." 
Her  husband  died  many  years  ago,  and  she 
now  resides  with  her  son  at  his  military 
school  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont. 

In  any  worthy  collection  of  the  best 
children's  hymns,  "  I  think  when  I  read 
that  sweet  story  of  old,"  by  Jemima  Luke, 
would    hold    a    very   high   place.     It   was 


written  in  1841,  m  a  stage  coach,  by  its 
authoress,  who  was  then  Jemima  Thompson, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Thompson,  the 
weU-known  philanthropist,  of  Poundsford 
Park,  near  Bath,  and  was  intended  for  use 
in  the  \'illage  school  near  her  father's 
estate.  Miss  Thompson  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Luke,  of  Clifton. 
She  wrote  many  books,  the  best  known 
being  "  The  Female  Jesuit,"  which  became 
very  popular ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
hymn  I  have  named  is  the  only  one  she 
ever  penned.  It  is  strange  that  one  with 
such  an  u^ndoubted  gift  for  the  composition 
of  childi-en's  hymns  should  have  refrained 
from  further  use  of  it.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  vast  amount  of  common- 
place put  forth  as  hymns  will,  however, 
be  disposed  to  admire  rather  than  to 
condemn  the  reticence  of  Mrs.  Luke. 

To  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (born  1814) — 
known  all  over  the  world  as  the  authoress 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  sister 
of  the  great  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
of  whom  after  hearing  most  of  the  great 
preachers  of  London,  she  said:  "0  for 
half-an-hour  of  my  brother  Henry  " — 
we  owe  several  hymns  of  great  sug- 
gestiveness  and  beauty.  They  are  at  once 
hymns  and  poems.  Beautiful  to  read, 
equally  beautiful  and  suitable  for  singing. 
This  is  a  very  rare  combination.  They  are 
singularly  adapted  to  refine  and  soften 
religious  feeling.  They  have  passed  into  so 
few  hymnals — so  far  as  I  know,  into  none 
used  in  the  Church  of  England,  although 
Mrs.  Stowe  herself  belongs  to  the  American 
branch  of  that  Church — that  I  append  them, 
as  they  are  sure  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  not  made  their 
acquaintance.  The  first  is  on  inward  peace 
beneath  outer  conflict — 

V^Hien  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean, 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 

'Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  commotion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth  evermore, 

P'ar,  far  beneatli,  the  noise  of  tempests  dieth, 
And  silver  waves  glide  ever  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  it  flietli, 
Disturbs  the  Sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  Thy  love  0  Purest ! 

There  is  a  temple,  sacred  evermore, 
And  all  the  babble  of  life's  angry  voices 

Dies  in  hushed  stillness  at  its  peaceful  door. 
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Far,  far  uway,  the  roar  of  iM.ssiuu  ilit'th, 
Ami  loving  thoughts  risu  calm  ami  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  tierce  soe'cr  it  ttieth, 
Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  0  Lord,  in  Thee. 

0  Rest  of  rests  !  0  Peace  serene,  eternal ! 
Thou  ever  livest,  and  Thou  changest  uot ; 

And  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence  dwelleth 
Fulness  of  joy,  both  now  and  evermore. 

The    second    is    suggested  by  our    Lord" 
word,  "  Abide  iii  Me  " — 

That  mystic  word  of  Thine,  0  sovereign  Lord, 
Is  all  too  pure,  too  high,  too  deep  for  me  ; 
Weary  of  striving,  and  with  longing  faint, 

1  breathe  it  back  again  in  prayer  to  TlJee  ! 

Abide  in  me,  I  pray,  and  I  in  Thee  ! 
From  this  good  hour,  0  leave  me  never  more  ! 
Then  shall  the  discord  cease,  the  wound  be  healed, 
The  life-long  bleeding  of  tlio  soul  be  o'er. 

Abide  in  me  ;  o'ershadow  by  Thy  love 

Each  half-formed  purpose,  and  dark  thought  of  sin  : 

Quench,  ere  it  rise,  each  selfish,  low  desire, 

And  keep  my  soul  as  Thine,  calm  and  divine. 

As  some  rare  perfume  iu  a  vase  of  clay 

Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  own, 

So,  when  Thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul. 

All  heaven's  own  sweetness  seems  around  it  thrown. 

Abide  in  me  ;  there  have  been  moments  blest 
When  I  have  heard  Thy  voice  and  felt  Thy  power, 
Then  evil  lost  its  grasp,  and  passion  hushed, 
Owned  the  diWne  enchantment  of  the  hour. 

These  were  but  seasons,  beautiful  and  rare  ; 
Abide  in  me,  and  they  shall  ever  be  ; 
Fulfil  at  once  Thy  precept  and  my  prayer — 
Come,  and  abide  in  me,  and  I  in  Tliee  ! 

The  third,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  is  on  "When  I  am  awake,  I  am  still  with 
Thee"— 

Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh— 
When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee  ; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with  Thee. 

Alone  with  Thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows. 

The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born  ; 
Alone  -with  Thee,  in  breathless  adoration. 

In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waveless  ocean, 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest. 

So  in  this  stillness  Thou  belioldest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  ray  breast. 

Still,  still  with  ITiee,  as  to  each  new-bom  morning 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendour  still  is  given. 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness,  awaking. 
Breathe,  each  day,  nearness  unto  Thee  and  heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber. 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer  ; 

Sweet  the  repose,  beneath  Thy  wings  o'er-shadowing, 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  tliat  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life's  shadows  flee  ; 

Oh  !  in  that  hour  fairer  than  daylight's  dawning. 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee  ! 

Such  hymns  are  full  of  a  tender  and 
soothing  power,  which  calls  the  heart  away 
from  the  transitory  to  the  eternal,  and  wakens 
peace  within  the  heart. 


To  another  American  lady,  also  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Churcli — Eliza  Scudder 
(born  1821) — we  owe  verses  equally  beautiful, 
but  cast  in  a  form  which  makes  them  more 
available  even  than  Mrs.  Stowe's  for  public 
worship.  Miss  Scudder  combines  poetic 
thought  with  a  greater  mastery  of  hymnic 
expression,  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  hymn  writers.  She  has  gathered 
her  verses  into  a  tiny  volume  called  "  Hymns 
and  Sonnets,  by  E.  S.,"  small  in  bulk,  but 
rich  in  quality.  The  best  known  in  England 
is  that  on  the  Love  of  God — 

Thou  Grace  divine,  encircling  all, 

A  shoreless,  boundless  sea. 
Wherein  at  last  our  souls  must  fall  ; 

0  Love  of  God  most  free. 

^\^len  over  dizzy  heights  we  go, 

A  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes. 
And  we  are  guided  safe  and  slow  ; 

O  Love  of  God  most  wise. 

And  though  we  turn  us  from  Thy  face 

And  wander  wide  and  long. 
Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  kind  embrace  ; 

0  Love  of  God  most  strong. 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 
The  toil-worn  frame  and  mind, 

Alike  confess  Thy  sweet  control, 
0  Love  of  God  most  kind. 

But  not  alone  Thy  care  we  claim. 

Our  wayward  stejis  to  win  ; 
We  know  Thee  by  a  dearer  name  ; 

0  Love  of  God  within. 

And  filled  and  quickened  by  Thy  breath, 

Our  souls  are  strong  and  free. 
To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death  ; 

0  Love  of  God  !  to  Thee. 


The    following   is   more   vigorous,  but   the 
vigour  is  touched  Avith  great  tenderness — 

Thou  long  diso\™ed,  reviled,  opjH-essed, 

Strange  friend  of  human  kind. 
Seeking  through  weary  years  a  rest, 

Within  our  h(!arts  to  find  ; — 

How  late  Thy  bright  and  awful  brow 
Breaks  through  these  clouds  of  siu  ; 

Hail,  Truth  Divine  !  we  know  Thee  noio. 
Angel  of  God,  come  in  ! 

Come,  thougli  witli  purifying  fire 

And  swift-dividing  sword, 
Tliou  of  all  nations  the  Desire, 

Earth  waits  Thy  cleansing  word. 

Strack  by  the  lightning  of  Thy  glance, 

Let  old  oppressions  die  : 
Before  Thy  cloudless  countenance 

Let  fear  and  falsehood  fly. 

Anoint  our  eyes  with  healing  grace, 

To  see,  as  not  before. 
Our  Father  in  our  brother's  face, 

Our  Maker  in  His  poor. 

Flood  our  dark  life  with  golden  day: 

Convince,  subline,  enthr.al  ; 
Then  to  a  mightier  yield  Thy  sway, 

And  Love  be  all  in  all. 
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Her  Collect,  "  Ascension  Day,"  wliicli 
begins,  "Thou  hast  gone  up  again,"  though 
not  quite  so  original  in  thought  as  those  I 
have  quoted,  is  very  fine.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  her  Vesper  Hymn,  "  The  day  is 
done ;  the  weary  day  of  thought  and  toil  is 
past. "  "  The  Quest, "  suggested  by ' '  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I 
flee  from  Thy  presence,"  is  very  beautiful,  but 
somewhat  too  subtle  in  its  ideas  for  use  in 
public  worship.  In  all  Miss  Scudder's  verses 
there  is  great  breadth  of  thought  and  a 
reaching  through  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
which,  in  these  days,  is  so  greatly  needed. 
There  is  for  her  hymns,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  great  future. 

To  Eliza  Fanny  Morris,  born  in  the 
same  year  as  Miss  Scudder,  we  owe  one 
fine  hymn,  "God  of  pity,  God  of  grace," 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation. 
It  occurs  in  a  IHtle  book  called  the  "  Voice 
and  the  Reply,"  and  is  entitled  "The  Prayer 
in  the  Temple."  Mrs.  Morris's  maiden 
name  vras  Goffe.  She  is  the  author  of 
several  small  books,  and  wrote  the  hymns 
for  "  School  Harmonies"  of  her  husband, 
J.  Morris. 

We  now  come  to  one  whose  hymns  have 
exerted  a  great  mfluence  and  attained  to  a 
wide  popularity.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander 
(born  1823),  the  daughter  of  Major 
Humphreys,  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  and  who 
in  1850  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Alexander,  M.A.,  now  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
and  Eaphoe,  a  scholar  and  poet  of  no 
mean  ability,  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  hymnody  for  children. 
She  is  to  our  age  what  Ann  and  Jane 
Taylor  were  to  theirs,  and  is  perhaps  the 
first  really  gifted  writer  of  hymns  for 
children  which  the  High  Church  party  has 
produced.  All  previous  efforts  to  produce 
children's  hymns  suited  to  Anglican  tastes 
were  comparative  failures.  "The  Child's 
Christian  Year,"  edited  by  Mr.  Keble,  and  to 
which  Professor  Anstice,  Mrs.  Yonge,  and 
the  Editor  contributed,  never  became  a  book 
for  singing.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  too, 
wrote  many  children's  hymns,  but  great  as 
were  his  successes  in  translations  from  ancient 
sources,  his  origmal  children's  hymns  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  a  success.  They  are 
not  picturesque  enough,  nor  have  they  suffi- 
cient swing  to  catch  the  ear  or  move  the 
hearts  of  children.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  the 
first  to  wed  Anglican  ideas  to  verse,  in  a  way 
to  captivate  the  young.  She  has  a  clearer 
and  truer  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  real 
child's  hymn  than  even  Jane  Taylor.     She 


is  e\ddently  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  picturesqueness — that  the  child 
should  be  able  to  see  in  its  mind's  eye  that 
of  which  it  sings — than  any  previous 
writer  for  the  young.  Hence  her  success, 
which  has  been  very  great.  Her  little 
books  have  sold  by  thousands,  and  many  of 
her  hymns  have  come  into  use,  not  only  in 
schools  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  to 
which  she  belongs,  but  in  those  of  almost 
every  denomination.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  profits  from  their 
sale  and  the  fees  derived  from  permission  to 
reprint  them  in  collections  have  been 
devoted  to  the  support  of  an  Asylum  for 
Deaf  Mutes  in  Ireland.  Some  of  her  hymns 
are  suffused  with  Anglican  doctrine,  but 
others  are  entirely  free  therefrom,  and  are 
therefore  suitable  for  use  in  all  Christian 
gatherings  of  the  young.  They  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes.  Those 
which  embody  and  apply  Scripture  facts  and 
those  which  enforce  Christian  ethics.  We 
owe  to  her  both  Divine  and  Moral  songs  (to 
use  Dr.  Watts's  title),  but  the  Moral  songs 
are  more  touched  with  the  Christian 
emotion  than  those  of  her  great  predecessor. 
The  best  Imown  of  the  former  class  are  : 
"  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  "  Once  in 
royal  David's  city,"  "  Every  morning  the 
red  sun,"  "  All  things  bright  and  beautiful " ; 
of  the  latter,  "  We  are  but  little  children 
weak,"  one  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
hymns  for  children  in  the  language ;  and  "  Do 
no  sinful  action."  Mrs.  Alexander  is  also 
represented  in  hymnals  for  adults  by  such 
well-known  hymns  as :  "  Jesus  calls  us  o'er 
the  tumult,"  "  The  roseate  hues  of  early 
dawn,"  "  When  Christ  came  do's\Ti  on  earth 
of  old,"  "  The  golden  gates  are  lifted  up," 
"He  is  risen.  He  is  risen,"  and  "When 
wounded  sore  the  stricken  soul,"  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  sadly  marred  by  the  verse — 

U]ilifl  Thy  bleeding  hand,  0  Lord, 

Unseal  the  sacred  tide  ; 
We  have  no  shelter  from  our  sin 

But  in  Tliy  wounded  side. 

Altogether,  apart  from  the  carnal  conception 
of  Christ's  work  in  these  lines,  the  idea  of  a 
hand  being  uplifted  to  reach  the  side  is  untrue 
to  fact,  whilst  the  idea  of  our  Lord  unsealing 
a  wound  is  not  at  all  happy.  Mrs. 
Alexander  has,  however,  made  all  the 
churches  her  debtor  by  providing,  both  for 
adults  and  children,  hymns  that  are  beauti- 
ful and  tender  m  no  ordinary  degree. 

In  strange  ways  are  some  writers  drawn 
without  any  intention  on  their  part  into  the 
company  of  the  hymnists.      Harriet  Parr, 
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better  knowu  under  her  nom  de  phww  of 
Holme  Lee,  is  an  example  of  this.  Her 
now  well-known  and  btautiful  hynm  "  Hear 
my  prayer,  0  heavenly  Father,"  appeared 
first  of  all  in  "  The  wreck  of  the  Golden 
Man/,"  the  extra  number  of  Household 
Words  for  Christmas,  185(3.  At  that  time 
"  The  New  Congregational  Hynm  Book " 
Avas  being  compiled,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pilers who  discovered  the  beauty  of  the 
hymn  applied  to  Charles  Dickens  for  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  that  collection — a 
permission  readily  given  by  the  authoress. 
Some  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember 
the  stoiy  of  how  the  Golden  Mary  struck  on 
an  iceberg  and  the  passengers  and  crew  took 
to  the  boats,  where,  amid  many  privations, 
they  remained  for  some  time.  To  while 
away  the  time  they  told  stories  ;  one  of  their 
nmnber,  Dick  Tarrant,  a  youth  who  had 
been  crossed  in  love,  and  in  consequence 
had  given  himself  up  to  dissolute  ways  and 
been  packed  off  to  California,  is  reported  as 
reciting  this  hymn  : — 

"  "What  can  it  be  that  brings  all  these  old 
things  over  in  my  mind  ?  There's  a  child's 
hymn  I  and  Tom  used  to  say  at  my  mother's 
knee  when  we  were  httle  ones,  keeps  running 
through  my  thoughts.  It's  the  stars,  maybe  ; 
there  was  a  little  window  by  my  bed  that  I 
used  to  watch  them  at — a  window  m  my 
room  at  home  in  Cheshire  ;  and  if  I  w^as 
ever  afraid,  as  boys  will  be,  after  reading  a 
good  ghost  story,  I  would  keep  on  saying  it 
till  I  fell  asleep." 

"  That  was  a  good  mother  of  yours,  Dick  ; 
could  you  say  that  hymn  now,  do  you  think  ? 
Some  of  us  would  hke  to  hear  it." 

"  It's  as  clear  in  my  mind  as  if  my  mother 
were  here  listening  to  me,"  said  Dick,  and 
he  repeated — 

Hear  my  prayer,  0  heavenly  Father, 

Ere  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 
Bid  Thine  angels  pure  and  holy 

Round  my  bed  their  vigil  keep. 

Great  my  sins  are,  but  Thy  mercy 
Far  outweighs  them  every  one  ; 

Down  before  the  cross  I  cast  them, 
Trusting  in  Thy  help  alone. 

Keep  me,  through  this  night  of  jieril. 
Underneath  its  boundless  shade  ; 

Take  me  to  Tliy  rest,  I  pray  Thee, 
When  my  pUgriinage  is  macle. 

None  shall  measure  out  Thy  patience 
By  the  span  of  human  thought ; 

None  shall  bound  tiie  tender  mercies 
Which  Thy  holy  Son  hath  wrought. 

Pardon  all  my  past  transgressions  ; 

Give  me  strength  for  days  to  come  ; 
Guide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing 

Till  Thine  angels  bid  me  home. 


The  two  sisters,  Jane  Borthwick  and 
Sarah  Findlater  (the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Eric 
Findlater,of  Lochearnhead,  Scotland),  better 
laiown  under  the  letters  H.  L.  L.  (Hynms 
from  the  Land  of  Luther),  have  done  work  in 
translations  from  the  German,  of  such  high 
quality  as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the 
hymnists.  Indeed,  hymn-translation  needs 
poetic  gifts  almost  as  great  as  original 
composition.  The  "  Hymns  from  the 
Land  of  Luther "  contain  translations 
from  the  German  perhaps  more  poetic  than 
those  of  Catherine  Wiukworth  (in  "  Lyra 
Germanica"  )  or  Frances  Elizabeth  Cox  (in 
"Hymns  from  the  German")  or  Richard 
Massie  (in  "Lyra  Domestica  ").  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  noteworthy  examples : 
"  We  praise  and  bless  Thee,  gracious  Lord," 
from  C.  J.  P.  Spitta  ;  "  Jesus  still  lead  on," 
from  N.  L.  Zinzendorf ;  and  "Lord  our  God 
in  reverence  lowly,"  from  G.  Tersteegen. 

Jane  Borthwick  has  also  written  original 
hymns  of  great  beauty,  amongst  which 
may  be  named:  "Thou  knowest.  Lord,  the 
weariness  and  sorrow,"  and  "  Come,  labour 
on,  who  dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest 
plain!  " 

Anna  Ltetitia  Waring,  the  authoress  of 
"  Hymns  and  Meditations,"  which  appeared 
in  1850,  is  more  remarkable  for  the  spirit  of 
trustfulness  manifest  both  in  the  substance 
and  tone  of  her  verses,  than  for  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  cast.  They  were 
probably  written  for  the  quiet  hour  rather 
than  for  use  in  public  worship  ;  but  their 
intrinsic  excellence  has  carried  them  into 
wider  realms  than  those  for  which  they 
were  first  intended,  and  tliey  have  become 
deservedly  loved  in  the  Free  Churches  of 
this  country.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  following  :  "  My  heart  is  resting,  0  my 
God,"  "  Sweet  is  the  solace  of  Thy  love," 
"  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  and  "  Go 
not  far  from  me,  0  my  strength." 

A  lady  who  prefers  to  preserve  her 
anonymity,  and  to  be  known  only  as  E.  B., 
has  written  a  few  hymns,  one  of  which, 
for  Eveumg,  is  so  original  in  its  thought, 
so  vigorous,  and  yet  tender  in  its  expression 
that  it  richly  deserves  quotation.  Large  as 
is  the  number  of  fine  hynms  we  now  possess 
for  that  season,  this  one  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  comparison  even  with  the  finest  of 
them — 

Father,  now  the  daj-  is  over, 

As  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
Ere  the  night  creeji  slowly  round  us, 

Ere  soft  slumber  be  our  guest, 

Let  us  bless  Tliee  that  to-day 

Thou,  our  God,  hast  been  our  stay. 
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Lord,  we  need  no  earthly  temiile, 
For,  where  we  Thy  love  have  loiuul, 

All  Thy  humblest  creatures  teach  us 
Where  we  are  is  lioly  ground  : 
Lord,  we  need  no  holier  place 
Than  where  we  Thy  love  can  trace. 

For  the  love  of  friends  we  bless  Thee, 

Who  to-day  our  joys  have  shared, 
Whose  true  hearts,  spread  out  before  us, 

Have  Thy  love  to  iis  declared  ; 

For  each  thought  of  truth  and  love 

They  have  echoed  from  above. 

For  the  mystic  bcmd  which  binds  us 

Each  to  each  and  all  to  Thee, 
And  with  all  the  past  entwines  us, 

In  the  world's  long  harmony  ; 

For  each  striving  liuman  soul 

Which  is  part  of  Thy  great  whole. 

Pour  Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  upon  us. 

Guard  us  in  unconscious  sleep  ; 
Be  that  Spirit  ever  with  us. 

While  death-slumbers  o'er  us  creep  ; 

And,  our  life's  long  journey  past, 

We  are  safe  with  Thee  at  last ! 

Her  other  verses  are  rather  poems  than 
hymns  and  though  fine  do  not  come  ^Yithin 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Ada  Cross,  better  known  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Cambridge,  is  the  authoress  of  two 
small  volumes,  "Hymns  on  the  Holy  Com- 
munion "  and  "Hymns  on  the  Litany,"  from 
which  several  have  been  taken  for  inclusion 
hymnals,    and   are    deservedly   popular 


m 


The  finest  are 
of  God's   dear 


the  following : 
Sabbath  "  and 


Redeemer,  source  of  life  divine. 


The  dawn 
Jesu,  great 
Mrs.  Cross 


now  resides  with  her  husband — a  clergyman 
of  the  English  Church — in  Australia. 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  the  sister  of 
Dante  Gabriel  and  Wihiam  Michael 
Rossetti,  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  poets 
rather  than  the  hymnists.  For  my  own 
part  I  should  rank  her  poems  higher  than 
those  of  her  poet-painter  brother,  Dante 
Gabriel,  Her  sonnets,  especially,  are  very 
fine,  and  remind  one  of  the  greatest  poetess 
of  England,  Ehzabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Many  of  her  poems  are  so  deeply  religious 
that  editors,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  hymnic 
form,  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  introduce  certain  of  them  into  their 
hymnals.     I  append  one  example  : — 

I  would  have  gone  ;  God  bade  me  stay  : 
I  would  have  workeil  ;  God  bade  me  rest : 
He  broke  my  will  from  day  to  day, 
He  read  my  yearnings,  unexpressed, 
And  said  thein  Nay. 

Now  I  would  stay  ;  God  bids  me  go  : 
Now  I  would  rest ;  God  bids  me  work, 
He  brealcs  my  heart,  tossed  to  and  fro, 
My  soul  is  wrung  with  doubts  that  lurk 
And  vex  it  so. 

T  go,  Lord,  where  Thou  sendest  me  ; 
Day  after  day  I  plod  and  moil  ; 
But,  Christ,  my  God,  when  will  it  be 
That  I  may  let  alone  my  toil 
And  rest  with  Thee '! 


Frances  Power  Cobbe,  well-known  as 
a  powerful  writer  and  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  Vivisection,  has  given  us  one  hymn,  the 
only  one  she  ever  wrote,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinctive and  full  of  a  tender  faith  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  Those  who 
have  never  met  with  it  will  be  glad,  I  feel 
sure,  to  do  so  : — 

God  draws  a  cloud  over  each  gleaming  morn, — 

Wouldst  thou  ask  why  1 
It  is  because  all  noblest  things  are  born 

In  agony. 

Only  upon  some  cross  of  pain  or  woe 

God's  Son  may  lie  : 
Each  soul  redeemed  from  self  and  sin  must  know 

Its  Calvary. 

Yet  we  must  crave  neither  for  joy  nor  grief ; 

God  chooses  best : 
He  only  knows  our  sick  soul's  best  relief, 

And  gives  us  rest. 

More  than  our  feeble  hearts  can  ever  pine 

For  holiness. 
That  Father  in  His  tenderness  divine, 

Yearneth  to  bless. 

lie  never  sends  a  joy  not  meant  in  love, 

Still  less  a  pain  : 
Our  gratitude  the  sunlight  falls  to  prove  ; 

Our  faith,  the  rain. 

In  His  hands  we  are  safe.     We  falter  on 

Through  storm  and  mire  : 
Above,  beside,  around  us,  there  is  One 

Will  never  tire. 

Space  forbids  more  than  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  other  living  women  who  have 
contributed  hymns  to  the  Song  of  the  Church. 
Elizabeth  Codner,  whose  hymn,  "Pass  me 
not,  0  Gracious  Saviour,"  is  well  known; 
Amelia  Matilda  Hull,  who  wrote  "  There  is 
life  for  a  look  at  the  Crucified  One";  Anna 
Shipton,  who  has  published  several  volumes 
of  verse;  Sarah  Doudney,  the  accom- 
plished Avriter  of  fiction,  who  has  also 
written  good  hymns  for  children. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  written  to  show 
that  women  have  had  no  mean  or  unim- 
portant place  in  the  Song  of  the  Church  ; 
probably  in  that  of  the  children  they  have 
had  a  larger  share,  and  done  finer  work 
than  men.  This  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Knowing  children  better,  having  more  in- 
sight into  their  feeling,  they  ought  to  be 
more  fitted  to  write  their  songs.  And  in 
the  days  to  come  they  will  probably  fill  a 
still  larger  place  in  Hymuody.  The  richer 
culture  now  within  their  reach  will  furnish 
them  with  a  greater  command  of  language, 
and  this,  added  to  their  keener  insight  into 
the  things  which  are  spiritual,  will  in  days 
to  come  produce  writers  of  hymns  who 
to  the  new  time  will  be  what  Charles 
Wesley,  James  Montgomery,  and  others 
were  to  the  days  that  are  gone. 


A  HARVEST  HYMN. 

ri^O  Him  whose  mighty  sceptre  sways 
-*-      The  Universe,  come  let  us  raise 
Our  heart  and  voice  in  humble  praise 
And  joyful  Hallelujah. 

To  Him  whose  goodness  greets  our  eyes 
In  bountiful  and  rich  supplies, 
Oh  let  the  cheerful  strain  arise 
Of  grateful  Hallelujah. 
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His  endless  mercy  once  again 
Shines  in  our  fields  of  golden  grain, 
And  stoops  to  hear  the  ancient  strain 
Of  grateful  Hallelujah. 

From  all  above,  beneath,  around, 
Rich  harmonies  of  praise  abound  ; 
Oh,  may  our  hearts  in  tune  be  found 
With  Nature's  Hallelujah. 
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All-bountiful  and  gracious  Lord  1 
For  blessings  once  again  restored, 
For  ever  be  Thy  name  adored 
In  endless  Hallelujah. 


J.  B.  L. 
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EXPEEIENCES  OF  AN  AKMY  CHAPLAIN, 

r.v  THE  Author  of  "Manners  Makytii  Man,"  etc. 

CONCLUDING  PAPEB. 


AT  a  review  at  Aldersliot  two  foreign 
princes,  not  knowing  tlieir  way,  drove 
up  to  a  sentry  and  asked — "  Do  you  know 
Avliere  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  is?  "  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Thomas 
Atkins;  "  I  do3i't  know  myself,  but  I'll  ask 
my  mate.  He  knows  all  the  public  houses 
;ibout  here."  I  am  afraid  this  sort  of 
boldier  is  not  so  very  uncommon.  It  is 
true  that  miiform  is  conspicuous,  and  that 
one  drmik  soldier  will  make  more  impression 
than  ten  civilians  in  the  same  condition  ; 
so  that,  though  tliere  is  probably  less 
drunkenness — owing  to  discipline  and  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  military  duties — in 
the  army  than  amongst  the  same  class  of 
civilians,  most  people  believe  the  reverse  to 
be  the  case. 

AVhen  comparing  a  soldier  with  an  ordi- 
nary civilian  we  should  make  allowance  for 
the  greater  temptatioias  which  the  former 
has.  The  first  thing  a  recruit  hears  from 
those  who  wish  to  get  Uioney  out  of  him,  is 
that  to  drink  is  a  soldier-like  accomplish- 
ment. Considering  that  most  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  are  provided  for  him,  and  that 
there  are  many  "  billets "  by  which  he 
can  add  to  his  pay,  a  soldier  has  often  more 
money  to  spend,  and  certainly,  if  he  be  in  the 
infantry,  more  idle  time  on  his  hands  than 
have  most  working  men.  Then  he  is  forced 
to  live  away  from  his  friends,  and  often  in 
countries  where,  because  he  does  not  know 
their  language,  he  cannot  make  friends  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  dulness  of  this  life 
drives  him  to  drijik,  as  also  the  fact  that  in 
some  foreign  stations,  as  a  soldier  once  said 
to  me,  "  Drink  is  cheap  and  you  are  always 
dry."  In  Malta,  for  instance,  it  is  possible 
to  get  madly  drunk  for  three-halfpence. 

And  as  if  all  this  did  not  make  the  tempta- 
tion strong  enough,  foolish  people  tell  the 
unfortunate  soldier  what  is,  of  course,  the 
reverse  of  the  truth,  that  alcoholic  liquor 
keeps  away  fevers. 

The  first  day  I  visited  a  military  hospital 
after  arriving  at  Malta,  a  big  artilleryman, 
finding  that  I  was  a  new  comer,  kindly 
cautioned  me  by  relating  his  own  experience. 
"But  above  all,  sir,"  he  said,  "don't  be 
taking  up  with  that  teetotalisni ;  it  is  sm'e  to 
give  you  the  fever.  Now,  look  at  me,  I'm  a 
man  who  always  took  my  pot,  and  for  the 


first  tv.o  years  I  was  in  Malta  I  drank  ten 
pints  of  beer  every  day.  Then  I  thought 
that  as  I  was  soon  leaving  the  Service  it 
was  about  time  for  me  to  put  by  a  little  bit 
of  money,  and  I  went  on  the  dead,  as  we 
say.  The  very  next  day  I  got  the  fever,  and 
if  I  get  over  it  I'll  watch  giving  up  my  ten 
pints  a  day."  Not  a  word  about  the  ten 
pints  causing  the  fever. 

Mentioning  this  reply  to  a  young  officer, 
he  told  me  what  another  bibulous  gunner 
had  said  to  his  commanding  officer  that 
morning,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any 
excuse  to  give  for  being  di-unk.     "  You  see, 

sir,  I  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  D (a 

remote  little  fort  where  beer  could  not  be 
obtained),  and  when  I  came  into  head- 
quarters and  tasted  the  beer,  I  own  I  did 
take  a  few  quarts!"  Many  soldiers  have 
told  me  that  they  could  not  help  drinking 
all  they  could  get.  I  have  sometimes  told 
such  men  that  the  Duke  of  Westmhister  is 
said  to  be  a  total  abstainer,  though  h'V  has 
one  thousand  pounds  a  day,  and  asked  them 
what  they  Avould  do  if  they  had  his  income 
— "Kill  myself  drinking  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  was  the  reply. 

Though  the  temperance  reformation,  which 
is  going  on  throughout  the  country,  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  army,  it  is  unfortunately 
still  true  that  what  many  soldiers  mean  by 
"  enjoying  "  themselves  is  very  much  what 
was  meant  by  Nabal  the  fool,  who  is  thus 
described  in  1  Samuel  xxv.  36  :  "  And 
Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  he 
was  very  drunken."  I  could  not  help 
preaching  from  this  text  one  Christmas  day, 
after  noticing  the  evening  before  and  that 
morning  the  cold-blooded,  calculated  pre- 
parations that  were  made  for  celebrating  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  from  sin,  by  committing 
the  sin  of  drunkenness  on  a  large  scale. 
The  young  soldiers  coming  up  now  are,  let 
us  hope,  in  tliis  respect  at  least,  different ; 
but  I  have  known  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors who  would  drink  no  more  than  a  sponge, 
but  not  a  drop  less,  and  whose  highest  ideal 
in  life  was  to  get  as  many  "  meals  of  drink  " 
as  possible.  A  medical  officer  at  Netley 
Hospital  told  me  that  he  heard  a  man  of 
this  kind  say  to  himself  when  recovering 
from  the  ether  that  had  been  given  to  him 
before  an  operation  :  "  In  all  my  life  I  never 
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had  such  a  cheap  drunk."  I  have  often 
taken  this  incident  as  a  text  for  a  temperance 
lecture,  telhng  my  audience  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  a  cheap  drunk."  Even  if  a 
man  gave  no  money  for  the  liquor,  I  said, 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  in  his  liver, 
stomach,  heart,  head,  and  character. 

Another  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  tem- 
perance address  was  supplied  hy  a  very 
wise  cob  which  I  had  in  ]3ermuda.  After 
riding  her  five  miles  to  an  outlying  camp 
where  there  was  an  early  service,  on  return- 
ing for  the  service  at  headquarters,  a  soldier 
took  the  horse,  which  in  summer  would  be 
very  hot,  to  the  stables.  From  time  to  time 
several  soldiers  did  this,  but  they  all  made 
the  same  answer  when  I  asked  them  to  give 
her  water:  "  It  would  kill  her,  sir,  she's  too 
hot."  When  I  told  them  that  my  horse, 
difierent  in  this  from  some  men,  knew  when 
not  to  drink,  and  insisted  upon  water  being 
given,  "  Stella  "  would  wet  her  lips,  but  not 
drink  any  of  it  till  she  had  cooled.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  return  for  this  lesson  in  self-res- 
traint that  one  soldier  groom,  who  had  been 
employed  in  a  large  circus  before  enlisting, 
wished  to  educate  "  Stella  "  in  circus  tricks, 
and  was  even  generous  enough  to  propose  to 
teach  my  cow  to  dance  !  I  begged  him  not 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  feeling  sm-e  that 
her  supply  of  milk  would  not  be  increased 
in  this  way. 

No  one  understands  better  than  the 
Chaplam-General  the  temptations  and  moral 
dangers  of  soldiers,  as  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  questions  which  we  chap- 
lains have  to  answer  in  our  annual  report : 
"  What  special  efforts  have  you  made  to 
combat  the  sins  of  diuukenness  and  im- 
purity ? "  Probably  each  chaplain  has  a 
different  way  of  working,  but  I  think  that 
most  of  us  try  to  do  what  we  can.  And 
sometimes  temperance  work  in  the  army  is 
very  discouraging.  Soldiers  are  willing 
enough  to  sign  a  total  abstinence  pledge  in 
prison  or  after  Christmas,  when  they  have 
neither  money  nor  credit ;  but  with  a  change 
of  circumstances  the  promise  is  too  often 
broken.  As  I  think  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  be 
a  liar  as  a  drunkard,  I  always  beg  them  to 
give  or  send  me  back  their  cards  before  they 
cease  to  abstain.  At  my  first  station  I  got 
tip  a  most  elaborate  lecture  against  drink, 
and  the  officers  of  a  detachment  mess  were 
good  enough  to  dine  earlier,  to  attend  the 
meeting  where  it  was  to  be  delivered. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  an  audience 
the  colonel  sent  a  sergeant  to  see  if  any  of 
the  men  were  coming. 


He  returned  to  say : 


"  Please,  sir,  this  is  pay-day,  and  everyone  is 
in  the  canteen."  I  have  not,  however, 
always  been  so  unfortunate.  Before  passing 
from  this  subject  I  may  say  that  the  change 
in  the  opinions  and  habits  of  officers  in 
reference  to  drinking  is  very  marked. 
Instead  of  brandies  and  sodas,  most  of  them 
now  take  five-o'clock  tea,  and  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  at  mess  is  very  much  less  than 
used  to  be  the  case.  I  noticed  this  especially 
at  the  medical  staff  mess  at  Netlcy,  and 
surely  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking 
we  should  follow  where  those  who  under- 
stand the  body  lead.  One  reason  why 
commanding  officers  do  not  give  teetotalism 
as  much  of  their  sympathy  as  might  be 
expected  is  because  they  know  that  many 
soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  abstaming  for  a 
time  only  in  order  to  save  money  for  a  "  big 
burst."  They  arc  "on  the  dead"  wlien 
money  is  not  forthcoming,  and  when  it  is 
they  "  break  the  teapot  "  so  effectually  that 
frequently  they  drink  themselves  into  a 
military  prison.  Almost  all  oificcrs  would  be 
delighted  if  the  men  Avould  permanently 
abstain,  but  since  they  will  not,  it  is,  they 
consider,  better  that  they  should  take  their 
pint  or  two  of  beer  regularly  than  that  they 
should  abstain  at  intervals  and  then  drink 
to  excess. 

A  Scotch  girl  talking  of  her  brother  said, 
"Jem  does  swear  awfully  " ;  and  then  added, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "to  be  sure  it  is 
a  great  set  off  to  conversation."  I  am  afraid 
that  many  soldiers  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
And  yet  how  can  it  "  set  off  conversation  " 
to  put  "  bloody  "  before  everj'word  they  use  ? 
What  is  the  bloody  use  of  a  bloody  man 
saying  the  l)loody  word  "  bloody  "  every 
bloody  time  he  opens  his  bloody  mouth  ? 
I  once  began  a  lecture  on  "  Manners  "  given 
to  a  military  audience  with  this  question. 
Then  I  went  on  to  say  that  "  bloody  "  was 
an  abbreviatud  form  of  "  By  our  Lady  "  (By 
the  Virgin),  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  for  Protestants  to  use  every 
moment  a  Papistical  expression,  the  meaniug 
of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  gently  born 
and  i-eared  have  during  late  years  enlisted  iu 
the  hopes  of  getting  commissions.  Some  of 
these  have  told  me  that  the  most  disagreeable 
thing  they  had  to  put  up  with  in  the  barrack 
room  is  the  bad  language,  and  that  unless 
this  is  more  sternly  suppressed  our  army  will 
not  get  as  good  men  as  it  otherwise  would. 

It  is  true  that  many  so-called  "  gentlemen 
privates  "  would  not  object  to  bad  language 
or  to  anything  else  that  is  bad,  for  on  the 
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principle  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  is 
the  worst,  they  are  the  worst  soldiers  we 
have,  and  so  far  are  they  from  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  the  regiment  in   which  they 
enlist  that  they  are  looked  upon  almost  with 
terror  by  commanding  officers.      They  get 
money  from  friends  with  which    they  de- 
moralise half  the  men  of  their  companies,  or 
if  their  friends  are  not  foolish  enough  to  send 
it   to   them,    they    sometimes   fall    in    for 
legacies  which  cause  even  a  lower  fall  in 
morals.       The    first    thing    one    of    these 
fortunate   imfortunates  did  on  being  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  a  deceased 
aunt,  was  to  assemble  the  troop  in  which  he 
was  a  private,  march  them  off  to  the  canteen, 
and  give  them  drink  all  round.      He  soon 
found  himself  in  the  military  prison,  where  I 
made    his    acquaintance.       There    are,    of 
course,    "  gentlemen  privates  "   who  enlist 
not  because  they  are  wild,  but  because  being 
stupid,  or  idle,  or  unable  to  pay  for  being 
crammed,    they   have   failed   (generally   in 
spelling)  to  obtain  a  commission  by  examina- 
tion.    I  have  much  sympathy  for  these  young 
men  and  like  to  ask  them   to   my   house, 
knowing  that  they  enjoy  getting  back,  even 
for  a  short  time,  from  barrack  life  to  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  when  they  are 
sure  that  their  uniform  will  not  be  despised. 
Many  and  various  are  the  reasons   men 
have  given  to  me  as  to  why  they  enlisted. 
Some  have  got  into  debt,  or  worse  trouble, 
and  hope  to  hide  from  it  in  the  army  under 
assumed  names.      Others   have  quarrelled 
with   employers,    friends,    or    sweethearts. 
The  dulness  of  country  life  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  world,  the  fact  that  Bill  So-and-so,  a 
schoolfellow,  has    "  gone    for    a    soldier," 
admiration   aroused   by  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery,  the  persaiasive  speech  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  who  said  that  a  soldier  has  nothing 
to   do  but  lead  "  a  gentleman's  life,"  and 
oblige     the     taxpayers    by   accepting   good 
payment  for  doing  so — these  are  the  sort  of 
things  that  induce  men  to  become  soldiers. 
In  fact,  those  who  come  into  our  army  are 
not  unlike    the    soldiers    David   got   when 
"  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him  " 
at  the  cave  of  Adullam.     "  Believe  me,  sir," 
said  an  old  soldier  not   long   ago    to   me, 
"most  men    become    soldiers   either  from 
drunkenness  or  luuiger,  or  both."     A  man 
told  me  in  hospital  that  he  had  always  desired 
a  military  funeral,  and   that  he   became  a 
soldier   to   get   one.      How  he  passed  the 
doctor   I   do   not   know,    but    he    died    of 


consumption  only  two  years  after  entering 
the  service,  and  got  his  desire.  Several  meu 
have  told  me  that  they  enlisted  in  order 
to  get  some  education,  or  to  improve 
what  little  they  had  at  a  military  school. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  though  ours  is  a 
magnificent  little  army,  only  a  few  who 
have  a  hereditary  military  taste,  or  who 
have  acquired  it  as  vokmteers,  seem  to  have 
enlisted  because  they  wished  to  be  soldiers. 
It  is  true  that  deserters  generally  enlist 
again,  and  that  I  knew  one  man  who  has 
done  this  as  many  as  a  dozen  times  ;  but  this 
is  because  they  cannot  get  a  living  out  of  the 
army. 

When  a  chaplain  goes  into  a  barrack  room 
and  sits  on  a  form  or  on  a  man's  cot,  and 
talks  to  a  group  of  soldiers  who  are  cleaning 
up  their  things  for  parade  or  guard-mounting 
next  day,  he  learns  from  them  their  senti- 
ments and  way  of  looking  at  things  as  one  of 
their  own  officers  could  not.  Of  course,  if 
he  is  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
men,  he  must  not  force  religious  talk  or 
Bible  reading  upon  them  when  visiting 
through  their  rooms.  He  would  not  do  this 
in  the  rooms  of  the  officers,  and  he  ought  to 
remember  that  there  are  men  of  different 
denominations  in  a  barrack  room,  and  that 
no  one  likes  to  be  preached  to  by  a  visitor. 
A  kindly  laugh  and  friendly  "  how  are  you  " 
may  do  as  much  good,  and  be  quite  as 
religious,  on  certain  occasions,  as  a  tract  or 
a  prayer. 

When  passing  barrack  rooms  I  have  often 
been  asked  to  go  in,  and  the  only  thing  that 
made  me  dislike  doing  so  at  first  was  the 
standing  to  attention  of  the  inmates  and  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  at  their  ease.  I 
can  now  make  them  feel  that  I  want  them  to 
treat  me  as  their  parson  rather  than  as  an 
officer,  and  have  learned  that  when  soldiers 
like  a  chaplain  they  do  not  object  to  the 
regulation  which  orders  them  to  give  him 
a  military  salute.  1  only  knew  one  chaplain 
whom  they  disliked  saluting,  and  I  heard 
that  a  soldier  said  he  was  the  means  of 
making  him  drink,  for  whenever  he  saw  him 
coming  if  there  were  a  public  house  near  he 
always  went  into  it  to  avoid  having  to  salute 
him. 

It  is,  however,  abroad  that  we  can  most 
easily  make  friends  with  Thomas  Atkins, 
who  seems,  as  he  stands  on  sentry,  to  one 
landing  amidst  foreign  surroundings,  an 
unknown  language,  and  strange  people,  a 
very  homely,  familiar  creature.  He  likes 
to  have  a  good  talk  about  old  England, 
and   an   opportunity   of  grumbling   at   the 
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"uncivilised  country"  in  -wliicli  he  iinds 
himself.  I  am  always  telling  soldiers  that 
they  have  much  to  learn  from  people 
belonging  to  other  countries  and  to  other 
religions,  but  they  will  persist  in  despising 
and  calling  uncivilised  any  nation  that  does 
not  speak  English.  Even  officers  are  not 
altogether  without  this  kind  of  imreason- 
ableness.  I  knew  of  one  in  Malta  who 
ha\-ing  asked  the  way  to  the  place  to  which 
he  was  riding,  was  answered  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  a  "  no  speak  English." 
"  You're  a  fool  then,"  said  the  officer 
impatiently.  The  Maltese  understood 
enough  English  to  ask  :  "  Do  you  know 
Maltese  ?  "  "No."  "Do  you  know 
Arabic  ?  "  "No."  "Do  you  know  Italian  ?  " 
"No."  "  Do  you  know^  Greek  ?  "  "No." 
"  Then  you  four  fools,  I  only  one  fool." 

During  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  when  a 
prayer  w^as  authorised  for  our  soldiers,  I 
reminded  the  congregation  before  reading  it 
that  God  was  not  a  tribal  God,  but  a 
universal  Father,  who  regarded  the  Soudanese 
as  His  children  as  much  as  He  did  English- 
men, and  that  we  should  not  forget  them  in 
our  prayers.  Talking  afterwards  to  a 
soldier  upon  the  subject,  he  said  that  the 
Soudanese  were  "  bloodless  creatures,  who 
had  no  feeling  and  did  not  in  the  least  mind 
being  shot,"  and  he  seemed  not  to  believe 
St.  Paul's  words,  which  I  quoted,  about  God 
having  made  of  one  blood  every  nation. 

I  remember  trying  to  draw  from  a  friend 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  where  he  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  something  as  to  his  feohngs  and 
experiences  in  an  engagement.  All  I  could 
get  from  him  -was  :  "A  battle  is  a  very 
disagreeable  place  to  be  in.  Come  and  I'll 
show  you  my  pigs."  Some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  even  a  little  campaign  like  the 
Egyptian,  which  I  saAV  in  Portsmouth  and 


Nctley  Hospitals,  were  enough  to  make  me 
understand  my  old  friend's  willingness  to 
speak  of  pigs,  or  of  anything  else,  rather  than 
of  "  glorious  war."  My  romantic  feelings 
about  war  vanished  after  seeing  a  largo  ward 
full  of  wounded  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  to  undergo  some  terrible  operation  when 
they  had  regained  sufficient  strength  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  men  lying  on  beds  of  pain, 
unable  to  move  a  single  limb,  on  account  of 
disease  contracted  in  a  war  about  wliich  the 
public  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  or  to 
feel  gratitude  towards  its  victims. 

No  doubt  the  rnison  cVetrc  of  armies  is  to 
be  killing  machines,  but  I  prefer  to  think  of 
ours  as  an  excellent  school  in  time  of  peace, 
the  discipline  of  which  saves  thousands  of 
discontented,  distressed,  dangerous  men  from 
the  deadly  effects  of  idleness  and  dissipation. 
And  the  more  civilians  take  a  practical 
interest  in  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  the  soldier,  the  better  will  it  be  for  them- 
selves in  these  days  of  short  service,  when  he 
soon  returns  to  his  village  to  be  a  useful 
member  of  society,  or  to  be  useless  and  a 
corrupter  of  others.  Certainly  much  has 
been  done — libraries,  recreation  rooms,  and 
coff"ee  shops  now^  belong  to  the  recognised 
arrangements  of  every  barracks,  and  outside 
in  all  large  garrison  towns  there  are  institutes 
which  are  most  useful  w^ien  soldiers  a.re  not 
deterred  from  using  them  by  the  fear  of 
being  patronised,  button-holed,  and  asked  out 
of  season  and  by  people  without  tact 
questions  relatmg  to  their  souls  and  habits. 
That  the  Church  has  duties  to  the  army  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  Chaplain-General  at  the 
Church  Congress  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  all 
his  public  speeches  which  I  have  read,  and 
certainly  he  works  hard  himself  and  tries  to 
make  those  under  him  do  the  same,  that  the 
soldiers  of  England  may  also  be  soldiers  of 
the  Captain  of  our  Salvation. 
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rRO]\I  mystery  we  come, 
To  mystery  go ; 
Through  mysteries  we  roam, 

And  nothing  know. 
We  are  as  shadows 

'Mid  a  shadowy  thi'ong, 
And  phantoms  echo 

To  our  shadow  song. 


Behold  the  Light  of  Life  ! 

And  shadows  flee. 
All  mysteries  are  solved, 

0  Christ,  in  Thee  ! 
From  Thee  we  come, 

And  unto  Thee  we  go, 
And  in  Thy  face,  0  Christ, 

\\q  all  things  know  ! 
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S  tAvilight  falls,  and  tlie  lou"  winding 


X\.  road  down  towards  the  vvoods  begins  to 
grow  dim,  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  light 
die  softly  out  of  the  western  sky  and  fade 
slowly  out  into  quiet  grej'.  Half-an-hour 
ago  the  whole  of  the  west  was  all  aflame 
with  rosy  gold,  as  the  sun  went  slowly  down 
behind  the  battlements  of  purple  cloud,  like 
a  king  on  his  royal  throne.  Now  all  the 
fiery  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  and  rose  has 
melted  away  into  a  ch^ar  expanse  of  faint 


lemon-yellow,  which,  in  turn,  softly  changes 
overhead  into  a  broad  clear  sweep  of  pale 
emerald  light,  and  higher  still  into  aziire 
grey.  As  we  gaze,  it  suddenly  grows  brighter 
and  brighter,  like  that  wondrous  sea  of 
glass  of  which  the  Apostle  tells  in  his  mighty 
vision — "A  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal — 
of  glass,  as  it  were,  mingled  with  fire." 
Sucli  is  the  grand  pageant  which  He 
who  first  bade  the  light  come  sets  before 
us  at  the  close   of  each  day,  when  night 
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begins  to  fold  the  earth  in  liov  vobo  of 
darkness. 

But  the  brightness  soon,  though  slowlj-, 
begins  to  fade.  Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the 
dusky  outhne  of  hedgerow,  woodland,  valley, 
and  hill,  till,  as  the  curfew  bell  sounds  softly 
across  the  dewy  meadows,  and  along  by 
the  winding  river,  the  gloom  still  deepens, 
and  wc  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  true 
poet : 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  ou  the  sight 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

More  and  more  quiet  grows  the  misty  calm, 
more  and  more  heavily  falls  the  silver  dew, 
until,  as  we  cross  the  last  hundred  yards 
of  the  pathway  through  the  clover,  and 
reach  the  tall  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  copse, 
we  iind  it  best  to  turn  into  the  wood  at 
once,'  and  so  escape  with  di-y  feet.  As  we 
near  the    hedgerow,    out    suddenly  start   a 


couple  of  frightened  blackbirds,  rushing  off 
as  fast  as  wings  will  bear  tliem,  with  many 
loud  cries  of  alarm,  which  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  as  they  got  faifcher  away  into 
the  recesses  of  the  woodland.  It  is  a  strange 
break  upon  the  silence,  and  when  peace  has 
once  more  settled  down  over  the  quiet  fields, 
all  again  is  still — all  but  the  faint  whisper 
of  the  pines  overhead.  Listen  for  a  moment. 
V/hat  a  mystery  and  a  m(;lody  there  is  in 
tha-t  far-oi'f,  dreamy  sound,  like  the  voice  of 
the  sea  murmuring  on  a  sandy  beach,  or 
the  dainty  trembhng  plaint  hidden  in  a  fairy 
shell,  and  sighing  for  its  lost  home. 

All  at  once,  as  we  stand  listening,  there 
comes  a  tremendous  n\shing  of  swift 
wings,  and  out  of  the  thick  shadow  flash  a 
couple  of  grey  and  white  birds  whieli,  by 
their  eager  swift  flight,  arc  clearly  v,oo(i- 
pigeons,  on  their  way  home  from  the  pond 
in  the  meadow  at  which,  in  these  diy  sultry 


'•  'I'iie  western  sky." 


days,  hundreds  of  birds  go  to  driiik.     And     an  owJ,  lait  too   lute   a   wandcr<;)-,  as   night 
then,  to  our  amazement,  a  large,  brown  bird,     sots  in,  for   any  other   but    "Dul;o"  to  b(; 
on   heavy,    outspread   wings,    which    floats  '  liav/king  over  the  fields, 
away  over   the   clover   like  a  shadow  in  a  j      So  dark  ]ias  it  now  grown  that  wo  can 
dream,  gone  before  we  can  decide  that  he  is    liai'dly  make  out  tlie  narrow  patli  — tlu'ougli 
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long  grass,  wild  clematis,  and  stunted  black 
thorn — into  the  real  wood.  But  here  we 
are  at  last  in  a  broad  green  road,  thickly 
carpeted  with  grassy  moss,  and  on  either 
side  of  us  a  dense  thicket  of  hazel  some 
twenty  feet  high,  and  behind  them  at  broken 
intervals  dwarf  oak  trees  which  stretch 
their  twisted  branches  across  the  path,  and 
shut  out  every  glimpse  of  the  sky.  All  the 
shadows  are  now  blacker  than  ever,  and 
the  tall  thistles  and  clumps  of  wild  carrot 
which  line  the  road  have  a  ghostly  look 
about  them  against  the  dark  background. 
Every  now  and  then  a  narrow  winding  path 
intersects  the  main  track,  and  gives  us  a 
passing  glimpse  of  light  from  the  western 
sky, — and  as  we  stop  for  a  moment  at  one  of 
these  cuttings,  far  away  in  the  distance 
sounds  the  last  note  or  two  of  a  thrush  as 
she  closes  her  evening  hymn.  Then,  still 
fainter  and  more  distant,  the  hollow  rumble 
of  a  railway  train  on  its  way  to  the  great  city, 
through  the  deep  cutting  in  the  next  valley. 
As  it  dies  out  beyond  the  hill,  suddenly,  and 
close  at  hand  from  a  tall  beech,  breaks  out 
the  happy  song  of  a  Kobin — always  welcome, 
but  never  so  welcome  as  in  these  days  of 
autumnal  silence. 

Mute  are  the  finches,  the  lark,  the  linnet, 
Only  the  robin  sings  loud  and  clear  ; 

A  song  for  the  beauty  and  joy  of  summer, 
A  sweet  good-bye  to  the  waning  year. 

But  w^e  must  wish  him  good  night  and 
hasten  on,  for  our  path  gets  narrower, 
wilder,  and  rougher ;  we  stumble  over  the 
mole-hills,  and  make  false  steps  down  into 
hidden  ruts ;  and  there  is  half-a-mile  at 
least  to  be  tramped  before  we  can  get  out  of 
the  dark  woodland  into  the  open  turnpike 
road.  And  now,  too,  we  come  to  a  wind- 
ing steep  hill ;  the  hazel  hedgerows  dis- 
appear, and  we  get  out  into  a  glade,  cleared 
of  brushwood,  where  the  woodcutter's  axe 
has  been  busy  among  tall  trees,  some  of 
which,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  sadly 
shorn  of  their  summer  glory,  lie  about 
like  monsters  among  the  clumps  of  fern, 
their  knotted  boughs  and  trunks  gleaming 
white  in  the  dusky  gloom.  But  our  way  is 
easier  as,  here  and  there  among  the  trees, 
we  now  get  a  gleam  of  light,  and  clearly 
make  out  the  massive  branches  of  a  sombre 
yew  tree,  standing  out  black  against  the  sky. 


The  moon,  too,  has  risen,  and  got  fairly  up 
above  the  heavy  mist  that  yet  floats  along 
the  horizon,  and  her  crescent  of  ruddy  gold 
among  the  clouds  tells  that  the  full  orb  of 
harvest  will  soon  shine  over  the  lonely  fields, 
when  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

The  hill-top  is  reached  at  last ;  the  glade 
has  opened  out  into  wider,  clearer  space  ; 
we  have  reached  the  very  edge  of  the  wood 
(though  it  still  stretches  onward  for  a  mile) 
from  which  a  narrow  winding  lane  will  take 
us  home  by  a  quiet  farmhouse,  snugly 
hidden  among  a  clump  of  wych-elms.  The 
path  here  is  rougher  than  ever,  but  there 
are  tracks  of  cart-wheels,  and  we  can  hardly 
lose  our  way.  Eight  and  left  of  us  lie  the 
quiet  meadows,  folded  in  shadowy  mist,  with 
here  and  there  a  gleam  of  soft  moonlight 
falling  on  bank  or  hedgerow.  Fair  indeed 
is  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon,  and  full 
of  peace  the  beauty  with  which  God  crowns 
the  summer  night,  and  clothes  the  sleeping 
valley,  hill,  and  plain ;  and  calmly  fair  the 
starry  host  that  shine  down  upon  the 
listening  earth.  But,  as  in  the  mightier 
wonders  of  His  hand,  so  is  it  with  the  least. 
As  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  the  kingdom?; 
of  light  and  dark,  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep,  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  the  midnight  sky,  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  the  waning  of  the  year,  so 
with  the  flower  by  the  roadside,  so  with 
every  trembling  leaf  of  the  forest,  and  every 
smallest  creature  that  inhabits  it — each 
has  a  special  beauty  of  its  ow^n.  Here  among 
the  tangle  of  tall,  dewy  grass — as  we  Avander 
on — shines  out  a  little  spark  of  delicate  and 
dainty  grace,  such  as  no  words  can  fairly 
paint.  A  drop  of  emerald  light  melted  into 
soft  moony  radiance,  fit  for  the  palace  of  a 
queen,  and  lighting  up  mossy  spray  and  leaf 
and  blade  of  grass,  along  the  dewy  ways  that 
lead  to  fairyland.  Night  after  night  the 
glow-worm  kindles  her  tiny  lamp,  as  uncon- 
scious of  its  living  beauty  as  man  himself 
is  ignorant  of  how  it  is  framed  and  fashioned. 
With  all  his  boasted  skill  he  cannot  rival  it ; 
with  all  his  wisdom  he  cannot  explain  the 
mystery  of  it.  It  adds  one  more  beauty  to 
the  dewy  hedgerow,  one  more  gem  to  the 
jewels  of  the  night,  one  more  source  of 
delight  for  us  who  see  it,  one  more  cause 
to  bless  and  magnify  Him  who  created  it  in 
its  perfection,  and  us  in  His  own  image. 
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OUR    CHILDREN    AND    OUR    PRISONS. 

Bv  niK  T!i:v.  J.  W.  HORSLEY,  ^^.A. 


THE  Judicial  Statistics  ibi-  England  a)id 
Wales,  a  yearly  Blue  Book  presented 
to  Parliament  and  printed  for  H.M. 
Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
is  the  great,  the  indispensable,  and  almost 
the  only  handbook  for  the  student  of  the 
phenomena  of  crime,  as  it  affects  the 
community,  and  comes  under  the  cog- 
nizance and  operations  of  the  law. 

With  the  volume  for  1887  before  us,  and 
confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to 
questions  affecting  children,  their  wrongs 
and  their-  wrong-doings,  and  how  the 
Fatherhood  of  the  State  regards  tliem 
through  the  operations  of  law,  we  may 
with  advantage  record  ;jnd  comment  upon 
several  facts  and  figures,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come. 

A. — Of  the  murders  of  the  vear.  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  of  16B,  seventy-seven,  or 
47"2  per  cent,  were  murders  of  infants  aged 
one  year  and  under.  In  the  previous  year 
the  percentage  was  only  45-6  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  year  before  that  only  40*4,  though  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  in  1884  the  percentage 
was  48-2,  and  in  18So,  .54-5.  But  every 
one  knows  how  little  these  figures  represent 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  liow  if  undis- 
covered or  constructive  infanticide  was 
recorded  it  would  be  seen  how  infinitesimal 
in  number  were  the  murders  of  adults 
compared  with  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.  Verdicts  of  murder  were 
returned  by  coroners'  juries  during  the 
year  in  the  case  of  eighty-five  inlants  of 
one  year  or  under ;  but  in  the  last  ten  years 
over  6,000  children  of  that  age  have  been 
suffocated  by  their  mothers  in  London  alone, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
such  mothers  were  found  to  liave  been 
drinking  heavily,  one  understands  why  one 
coroner  remarked  that  such  infants  were  as 
much  murdered  as  if  the  parent  had  drawn 
a  razor  across  their  throats.  We  should 
like  a  return  of  how  many  babes  are  in- 
cluded hi  the  11,988  vmlicts  of  accidental 
death,  the  2,043  of  "  found  dead,"  nnd  the 
11,281  of  "natural  causes,"  and  tlicn  to 
enquire  how  often  tli(^  names  of  either 
accident  or  nature  were  rightly  invoked. 
Extending  the  age  of  infancy  to  seven  years, 
we  find  tliat  inquests  were  held  on  0,149 
such  children  hi  the  year,  or  30-5  i)er  cent. 
of  the  total  number  of  inquests,  Avhereas 
the  years  from  seven  to  sixteen  only  giv;.>  us 


o-i  per  cent.  Some  may  be  surprised  to 
find  that  of  the  babes  of  seven  or  under 
only  17"8  per  cent,  were  illegitimate  or  un- 
known, and  this  is  from  two  to  four  pei' 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  preceding  years 
back  to  1880.  Experience  does  not  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  life  of  a  child  is  con- 
sidcred  of  equal  sanctit}'  in  the  law  courts 
Math  that  of  an  adult,  and  therefore  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  seventy- 
seven  murders  of  infants  produced  not  a 
shigle  execution,  except  perhaps  in  a  case 
in  Dorset,  in  which  the  age  of  the  child,  who 
was  pressed  to  death  by  the  husband  of  its 
mother,  is  not  given.  Still,  it  is  something 
to  note  that  a  blacksmith  was  hung  for 
kicking  and  beating  a  child  aged  three  and 
a  half  to  death,  and  a  liospital  nurse  for 
poisoning  her  child  aged  eleven.  The  rope 
may  well  be  reserved  for  infanticide  if 
abolished  lor  murder  of  adults. 

B. — -The  number  of  juvenile  ofl'enders 
under  sixteen  years  who  were  in  the  year 
committed  to  reformatories  was  1,265,  which 
is  six  less  than  in  the  preceding  year ; 
3,135  other  juveniles  were  whipped  at  the 
police  courts  in  lieu  of  imprisonment ; 
4,668  were  committed  to  industrial  schools  ; 
and  the  table  giving  the  estimate  of 
criminals  or  suspected  persons  at  large 
gives  2,295  males  and  871  females  under 
sixteen  years  who  ai'o  described  as  known 
thieves  and  depredators,  three  males  and  one 
female  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  1,792 
males  and  488  females  as  suspected  persons,  a 
total  of  4,860,  on  whom  it  would  be  desirable 
for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  that  of  the 
community  that  the  police  should  lay  their 
hands  before  tliey  become  more  experienced 
and  hardened  in  crime.  This  gives  13,928 
as  the  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Of  course  many  of  those  committed  to 
industrial  schools,  all  of  whom  are  under 
fourteen,  are  in  no  sense  actual  criminals, 
though,  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
])arentage  or  environment  or  company,  they 
are  likely  to  become  such  ;  but  a  deduction 
on  this  head  would  probably  be  equalled  by 
the  addition,  if  the  figures  were  given,  of  the 
juvenile  offi'iiders  who  had  been  fined  or 
ordered  to  enter  into  recognizances.  We 
liave  now  forty- seven  reformatories,  of  which 
fourteen  are  for  girls  and  three  are  training 
ships,  and  tlie  number  in  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  4,255,  tlie  aggregate  commit- 
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meuts  since  the  passing  of  the  Reformatories 
Act  being  89,284 — viz.,  32.198  males  and 
7,080  females.  So  slowly  did  the  State 
cease  to  wrong  children  by  early  and  whole- 
sale imprisonment,  that  not  mitil  the  Queen 
was  thirty-live  years  old  were  reformatories 
established,  and  onr  prisons  were  then 
choked  with  those  the  majority  of  whom,  as 
present  experience  has  shown,  were  quite 
capable  of  reform  and  of  becoming  a  strength 
instead  of  a  nuisance  and  a  burden  to  the 
State.  The  offences  which  caused  their 
committal  were  almost  exclusively  various 
forms  of  theft,  but  arson  accounts  for  seven, 
wilful  damage  for  twelve,  assault  for  six. 
criminal  assault  for  two,  vagrancy  for  eighty- 
three,  and  other  oU'euces  for  seventy-two, 
out  of  the  1,232  committed.  The  graver 
forms  of  offence  are  probably  indicated  by 
the  number  committed  to  reformatories  from 
assizes,  and  this  is  only  eighty-seven, 
whereas  in  1885  it  was  117,  in  1884  it  was 
158,  and  in  1882, 189,  a  satisfactory  decrease 
from  satisfactory  causes,  our  juvenile 
offenders  decreasing  and  their  offences  being 
such  as  can  usually  be  dealt  with  summarily. 
The  number  sent  to  industrial  schools  in 
the  year  (4,668)  is  465  over  the  figure  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  this  is  partly  owing 
to  its  having  da'wned  upon  the  magisterial 
mind  in  some  places  that  it  is  better  to 
prevent  than  to  attempt,  perhaps  too  late, 
to. cure  ;  and  that  it  is  a  shortsighted  as  well 
as  a  shameful  thing  to  prate  about  burdening 
the  rates  when  a  child  is  to  be  saved  from  a 
criminal  career  or  even  rescued  from  a 
brothel.  Partly,  also,  it  is  due  to  the 
establishment  of  truant  schools  by  School 
Boards  in  ten  places,  and  of  day  industrial 
schools  in  fourteen  other  cities.  Of  the 
latter  Liverpool  has  no  less  than  four,  and 
the  extension  of  this  recent  development  of 
the  industrial  school  system  is  to  be  desired. 
Including  these,  there  are  now  in  England 
and  Wales  137,  eight  being  training  ships. 
Sixty-three  are  for  girls,  all  the  day  industrial 
schools  (with  the  exception  of  that  at  Great 
Yarmouth)  being  for  both  sexes.  All  the 
truant  schools  are  for  boys  only.  Some  of 
those  for  girls  are  much  too  large,  bearing 
in  mind  that  girls  especially  suffer  in 
various  ways  from  massing,  and  more 
than  boys  require  individual  treatment. 
Forty,  most  experienced  people  now  think, 
should  be  the  outside  number  of  girls  in 
an  industrial  school ;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  there  were  136  in  St.  Anne's, 
Freshfield,  near  Liverpool ;  101  at  Sale, 
near   Manchester ;    127    at    St.    Joseph's, 


Victoria  Road,  Manchester;  105  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Mill  Tlill;  136  at  Addlestonc 
though  in  the  last  case  they  are  divided  into 
various  groups  in  detached  cottages.  There 
were  14,225  in  industrial  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  blessed  change  from 
what  was  the  case  when  the  Act  was  passed 
Avhen  the  Queen  was  thirty-eight,  and  from 
even  twenty  years  ago,  when  tliere  were 
10,000  children  under  sixteen  in  our  prisons. 
Reformatories  cost  the  Treasury  £66,298  in 
the  year,  and  industrial  schools  £265,305  : 
but,  especially  in  the  case  of  i;ulustrial 
schools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
State  does  not  meet  the  whole  cost.  People 
;^ometimes  imagine  that  philanthropic  effort 
and  pecuniary  stipport  are  not  needed  in 
child-saAnngwork,  because,  they  say.  Govern- 
ment has  its  industrial  schools,  and  so  forth. 
But  Government  neither  builds  nor  manages 
nor  entirely  pays  for  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools.  At  first  it  tried  its 
official  hand  at  this  kind  of  work  at 
Parkhurst,  btit  confessedly  made  a  dismal 
failure  ;  and  therefore  in  and  by  the  Act  of 
1866  it  enlisted  the  voluntary  benevolence 
of  philanthropists  and  gives  as  its  share; 
inspection  and  a  capitation  grant,  which 
grant,  however,  by  no  means  covers  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  child.  No  reformatory  or  school 
belongs  to  Government,  and  but  a  few  are 
even  independent  of  voluntary  pecuniary 
aid,  as  being  established  and  maintained  bv 
School  Boards  out  of  the  rates. 

C. — Few  if  any  would  now  justify  the 
committal  of  children  of  tender  years  to 
ordinary  prisons,  even  though  association 
with  adult  criminals  is  not  now  possible 
therein.  Yet  only  in  1877,  as  chaplain  of 
Clerkenwell  Prison,  I  wrote  in  my  report :  "In 
noticing  that  190  prisoners  here  have  been 
under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  697  in  addition 
imder  sixteen,  I  must  express  my  great 
regret  at  being  called  upon  to  mmister  to 
infants  of  seven  years  old  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  a  week  on  remand."  In  1878 
there  were  927  prisoners  under  twelve,  in 
1880  only  528,  in  1685  only  250,  and  the 
figure  for  1887  is  but  226.  Y'et  in  each  case 
the  strongest  evidence  for  the  necessity  of 
such  imprisonment  should  be  forthcoming 
before  it  can  be  accepted  as  righteous  or  as 
anything  but  a  lingering  survival  of  past 
iniquity.  Sir  W.  llarcourt,  when  Home 
Secretary,  issued  an  order  whereby  notice- 
must  at  once  be  given  by  the  governor  of  a 
prison  if  any  child  under  twelve  is  in  any 
way,    and   for   any   cause,   received  into  a 
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prison,  and  in  many  cases  sucli  notice  is 
followed  by  an  order  for  discharge,  and  thus 
the  injustice  of  a  justice  is  remedied.  In 
London  and  any  large  city  truant  schools 
might  be  utilised  for  their  reception,  and  thus 
the  premature  and  undesirable  familiarity 
with  prison  be  avoided.  A  Home  Secretary 
is  needed  who  should  advance  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  Into 
Birmingham  prison  last  year  came  eighteen 
infants  of  this  age,  into  Holloway  seventeen, 
into  Liverpool  fourteen,  into  Shrewsbury 
eleven,  and  into  Wakefield  eleven.  It  may 
be  well  to  compile  from  the  series  of  amiual 
Blue  Books  the  numbers  of  children  under 
twelve  committed,  in  view  of  the  time  when 
the  diminution  of  numbers  shall  progress  to 
extinction.     This  is  the  table  : 

1S87  1886  1885  1884  1883  1882  1881  1880 
226      261       250      270      387       415      397      528 


1879 

1878  1877  1876  1875  1874  1873  1872 

866 

720  1,065  998  1,084  1,470  1,482  1,562 

twelve   and    sixteen 

whereas  in   1883  it 

was  6,550,   and  in 


y 


Of  course  the  law  that  all  who  are  sent  to 
a  reformatory  must  be  sentenced  to  a 
previous  term  of  imprisonment  for  ten  days 
at  least,  justifies  the  presence  of  some 
children  of  twelve  or  under  in  prison ;  but  of 
1,232  committed  to  reformatories  in  1887, 
only  190  were  of  twelve  years  old  and 
under,  so  that  a  considerable  margin  is  left 
of  those  w'hose  incarceration  requires  further 
justification. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
that    the    number    of    youthful    offenders 
between   the    ages   of 
stands  only  at  4,61G, 
was  5,285,   in  1880  it 
1874,  7,443. 

D. — Connected  obviously  with  the  decrease 
of  youthful  crime  is  the  question  of  how  far 
children  escape  the  educational  net.  This 
we  must  ascertain  from  the  tables  relating 
to  the  commitments  to  reformatories ;  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  taking  the  general 
commitments  to  prison  in  the  year  irrespec- 
tive of  age,  those  who  are  quite  illiterate  are 
43,306,  and  116,060  read  only  or  read  and 
write  imperfectly.  This  total  of  159,426 
out  of  the  total  commitments,  which  number 
163,359,  would  indeed  show  that  education 
was  rare  or  ineffective,  did  not  daily 
experience  in  prison  teach  one  that  these 
figures  are  worthless.  They  are  not  chiefly 
gained  by  examination,  but  as  the  result  of 
one  of  a  string  of  questions  rapidly  addressed 
to  prisoners  by  the  receiving  warder.  If  a  man 


simply  answers  "yes"  to  the  question — Can 
you  read  and  write  ?  he  is  promptly  entered 
in  the  "imperfect"  column.  Per  contra, 
the  number  of  those  absolutely  illiterate  is 
greater  than  it  stands,  since  many,  especially 
old  hands,  will  declare  they  can  read  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  library  books 
(which  are  commonly  illustrated)  in  their  cell. 

When,  however,  w^e  come  to  the  records  of 
the  educational  status  of  the  juveniles 
received  into  reformatories  we  are  on  firm 
ground,  and  can  ascertain  what  is  the  state  at 
present,  and  how  far  absolute  illiteracy  has 
decreased  of  late  years.  Of  the  1,232  com- 
mitted to  reformatories  in  1887,  there  were 
231  absolutely  illiterate,  their  ages  varying 
from  ten  to  sixteen ;  and  those  who  could 
only  read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly,  were 
823— that  is,  1,054  out  of  1,232.  That  this 
ignorance  or  successful  evasion  of  compulsory 
education  is  not  due  chiefly  to  tenderness 
of  age,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  taking  the 
ages  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
276  lads  and  lasses  are  in  these  two  classes 
out  of  the  323  of  that  age  committed. 
Illiteracy  is  thus  undeniably  a  concomitant 
of  youthful  crime,  even  if  it  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  the  chief  cause  thereof. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  hiforma- 
tion  we  can  gather  by  a  comparison  of  the 
returns  for  a  series  of  years,  and  I  compile 
the  following  table  to  show  the  percentage  of 
absolute  or  comparative  illiteracy  amongst 
those  committed  to  reformatories  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  distinguishing  males  from 
females : — 

1887.  1886. 

Males.     Females.  Males.     Females. 

Illiterate       18-8        18-5       ...       19-3        24-1 

Imperfect      66-9        66-3       ...       72  7        58-8 


Illiterate 
Imperfect 

Illiterate 
Imperfect 

Illiterate 
Imperfect 

Illiterate 
Imperfect 


1885. 
22-2         18  0 
66-6        619 

1883. 
26-3        30-0 
64-6        59-2 

1881. 
.32-3        43  2 
60-5        42-4 

1879. 
.391        341 
53-6        54-7 

1877. 

47-2        44-6 

43-7        43-5 


Illiterate 
Imperfect 

Thus  we  see 

1.  Absolute  illiteracy  amon 
nile  offenders  has  decreased 
1876  to  1887,  the  percentages 
forty-four  to  eighteen. 


1884. 
22-3        .36-2 
66-3        47-5 

1882. 
28-8        37-6 
64-9        46-7 

.      1880. 
,36-2        42  8 
561        42-8 

1878. 
37-1         450 
53-6        46-9 

1876. 
44-8        52-8 
45-4        38-3 


gst  male  juve- 
steadily  from 
dropping  from 
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2.  The  girls  began  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  absohite  ilhteracy  (fifty-two  as 
against  the  boys'  maximum  of  forty-seven), 
but  have  now  i-eached  the  same  level. 
Adding,  however,  the  percentages  for  the 
different  years  the  boys  stand  at  370  and 
the  <,'irls  at  the  worse  figure  of  438. 

3.  When  we  come  to  the  percentages  of 
comparative  illiteracy  the  decrease  becomes 
an  increase,  the  male  percentage  rising 
from  forty-five  in  the  year  1876  to  seventy- 
two  in  188G,  and  the  female  from  thirty- 
eight  in  1876  to  sixty-six  in  1887. 

4.  The  addition  of  the  percentages  in  this 
class  shows  that  boys  more  than  girls 
deprive  themselves,  or  are  deprived,  of  the 
rudiments  of  elementary  education,  the 
figure  for  the  males  being  708  as  against  602 
for  the  females. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  number 
and  proportion  of  those  who  are  described  as 
reading  and  writing  well,  or  of  superior 
education,  the  second  category  being  repre- 
sented in  each  year  only  by  a  decimal 
fraction.  Here  it  appears — (1),  That  the 
number  of  weU  educated  boys  who  are  sent 
to  reformatories  has  increased  and  is 
increasing,  the  percentages  for  the  last  six 
years  totalHng  fifty-eight  and  for  the  preced- 
ing six  years  forty- seven  ;  (2),  That  the  per- 
centage of  well  taught  girls  is  higher  than 
that  of  boys,  158  as  against  105  ;  and  (3), 
That  girls  also  w^ho  have  been  well  taught  are 
found  in  reformatories  more  now  than  some 
years  back,  the  percentages  for  the  last  six 
years  being  ninety-three  as  against  sixty-five. 
Two  morals  will  probably  be  drawn,  though 
not  by  the  same  person,  that  education  is 
happily  increasing,  and  that  education 
increasingly  enables  the  young  to  become 
criminals. 

E. — Something  may  be  thought  and  said 
as  to  whether  childi'en  who  find  their  way  to 
reformatories  are  benefited  or  the  contrary 
by  having  parents.  Forty-one  were  total 
oi-phans,  405  had  only  one  parent,  and 
fifty- seven  had  been  deserted  by  their 
parents,  503  being  thus  in  some  way 
deprived  of  parental  example  and  control, 
while  791  were  under  parental  control. 
Seventeen  had  one,  and  two  both  parents  in 
prison,  and  391  are  described  somewhat 
vaguely  as  "  otherwise  uncontrolled  by 
parents." 

As  to  whether  the  possession  of  parents  is 
usually  an  advantage  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  reformed  and  trained  lad  or  lass  to 
leave  the  kindly  care  to  which  the  State  has 
entrusted     them,    the     experience     of    all 


of  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools  is  cogent  and  clear.  For  years  they 
have  been  pressing  on  Government  the 
absurdity  and  iniquity  of  rendering  futile  the 
care  lavished  by  the  State  and  mdividuals 
upon  the  children  of  the  base.  Of  the  boys 
from  Feltham  School  sent  to  their  homes  as 
being  claimed  by  parents  to  whose  neglect  or 
example  or  even  compulsion  they  owe  that 
they  needed  rescue  and  detention  for  special 
training,  twenty-three  per  cent,  were  speedily 
re-convicted,  while  of  those  placed  out  by  the 
only  five  per  cent,  went  wrong. 
same   evidence   comes   from  America, 


managers 


most 
pro- 


The 

while  in  our  colonies,  which  are  on 
social  points  more  enlightened  and 
gressive  than  the  mother  country,  the 
State  retains  the  control  until  the  child  is 
of  age,  or  at  least  eighteen  ;  and  having 
once  decided  that  the  parent  is  unfit  to 
exercise  parental  duties,  they  find  no 
reason  or  justice  in  our  custom  of  revoking 
that  decision  simply  and  solely  because  the 
child  is  sixteen. 

F. — Still  dealing  with  parents,  we  may  note 
the  amount  contributed  by  them  to  the 
support  of  their  children  in  reformatories 
or  industrial  schools.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  1866  it  has  always  been  the 
principle  that  bad  parents  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  escaping  scot  free  when  their 
children  are  committed,  while  more  respect- 
able parents,  who  say  they  cannot  control 
their  children,  shovdd  of  course  be  glad,  and 
sometimes  are,  to  save  their  independence 
by  some  payment.  Yet  we  find  that  of  the 
£66,298,  paid  by  the  Treasury  last  year 
towards  the  support  of  reformatories,  only 
£4,613  was  recovered  from  parents.  To 
industrial  schools  the  State  paid  £265,305  ; 
the  amount  received  from  parents  was  only 
£3,756. 

G. — Punishment  for  deserting  or  neglect- 
ing to  support  a  family  is  an  offence  against 
the  Poor  Law,  and  was  awarded  at  the 
instance  of  guardians  of  the  poor  in  7,550 
cases  in  the  year  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
deserter  is  often  a  tedious  and  expensive 
task,  and  not  all  Boards  vigorously  and 
habitually  attempt  it.  Yet  it  is  most 
important  to  teach  the  idle  and  \ncious  that 
they  cannot  with  impunity  divest  themselves 
of  parental  responsibility.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  neglect  or  otherwise  of  action  by 
guardians,  rather  than  to  the  local 
prevalence  of  desertion  of  families,  that  we 
find  in  the  year  372  persons  proceeded 
against  in  the  counties  (excluding  the  cities 
and     boroughs)     of     Lancashire,     312     in 
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Gl!)  Ill  organ,  295  in  Durham,  and  241  in 
Cheshire,  against  one  in  Bedfordshire  and 
three  in  Bucks,  And  again,  to  take 
Manchester  and  Salford,  practical!}'  the 
same  city,  though  under  separate  jurisdic- 
tions, there  are  324  cases  in  the  former 
and  only  thirty-eight  in  the  latter. 


H. — We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Avay  in  which  our  children .  are  dealt  with 
by  the  law  for  their  rescue,  protection, 
punishment,  or  reformation  without  noting 
that  in  the  year  380  persons  were  punished 
for  offences  against  children  under  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885. 


THE  GATES  OF  PARADISE. 

SHOBT  SUNI>AT  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDBErT. 

By  the  PiEV   BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIKST  EVENING. 
Oi)c-uiug  Tlymu  :   "  0,  for  the  pearly  gates  of  lieaveii." 

Lesson  :  Isaiah  liii.  4 — 12. 
Text:  "I  am  come  .  .  .  to  call  sinners  to  repentance." 

I  SHALL  talk  awhile  of  the  Gates  of 
Paradise,  because  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand what  they  are,  where  they  are,  and 
how  they  are  opened  and  we  pass  through 
them  into  the  glory  and  bliss  beyond  them. 

First,  then,  these  gates  of  Paradise  are  not 
of  pearl,  neither  are  they  in  the  sky.  They 
are  of  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  are 
within  the  heart — your  heart  and  mine  and 
everybody's  heart.  Every  man  would  be 
inside  the  gates  if  he  were  a  blessed,  noble, 
glorious  man,  if  his  heart  was  only  a  right 
heart,  just  what  God  wanted  it  to  be  when 
He  put  it  within  him.  There  is  no  angel 
in  heaven  more  blessed  and  grand  than  you 
may  be,  and  I  may  be,  if  we  will  only  find 
those  heart  gates,  and  go  through  them, 
into  the  high,  unselfish  noble  life.  It  is 
in  entering  on  life  like  that  that  we  find 
what  God  has  prepared  for  us.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  till  we  love  Him ;  and  we 
cannot  love  Him  till  we  know  Him  ;  and  we 
cannot  know  Him  till  we  are  saved  from 
sin.  So  Jesus  came  to  save  us  from  sin  ; 
that  is,  to  take  sin  out  of  us  and  so  unbar  the 
gates  of  Paradise. 

Saving  iis  from  sin  is  tlie  one  work  of 
Jesus.  Now  to  save  us  from  sin  He  must 
inspne  in  us  faith  in  Him,  hope  in  Him, 
love  of  Him,  and  as  we  begin  to  feel  these, 
the  gates  begin  to  open.  All  that  is  within 
us  begins  to  be  blessed,  and  grows  into  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  heavenly  life. 

And  v/hat  is  most  grand  is  that  everybody 
may  bo  saved,  and  go  into  His  Kingdom, 
where  are  lovely,  grateful  things,  which 
words  cannot  speak,  even  though  they  iised 
up   all   the   dictionary  of  beauty  and  joy ; 


that  is,  may  have  selfishness  changed  into 
kindness,  self-will  into  obedience  to  God.  It 
is  these  evil  things  that  make  misery.  When 
there  is  no  selfishness,  no  disobedience  to 
God,  there  will  be  no  misery. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
Good  .Jesus  would  have  come  to  save  good 
men  ;  but  He  did  not.  He  came  to  the  bad, 
and  for  their  salvation  from  badness.  He 
longed  for  the  bad,  and  wanted  to  get  them 
into  His  Paradise.  How  He  did  this  is  the 
best  part  of  the  story  of  His  life,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  but  that  longing  in  the  stoi-y 
of  His  deatli,  that  most  wonderful  mercy 
story  the  world  contains. 

Let  me  tell  it  you.  Jesus  died,  as  you 
Ivnow,  in  Jerusalem.  There  were  some 
men  in  it  who  were  the  most  powerful  and 
rich  in  all  the  land  where  it  was.  The}' 
reigned  over  all  the  Jews.  They  lived  on 
the  meat  and  the  wine  pro\dded  for  them 
by  the  piety  of  the  Jews  of  all  the  world. 
They  were  called  priests.  The  people  gave 
them  these  things  as  offerings  to  God,  which 
they  took  as  His  friends.  And  they  were 
therefore  very  great  and  powerful,  and  they 
were  full  of  pleasure. 

Now  these  priests  knew  Jesus  ;  they  knew 
Him  well.  He  was  often  in  Jerusalem,  and 
He  was  often  hungry  there,  but  they  never 
asked  Him  to  share  their  good  things.  He 
healed  the  sick  there,  and  made  the  lame  to 
walk ;  but  they  did  not  care  for  that.  Thoy 
saw  Him  going  about  grave  and  sad  for 
the  troubles  of  their  city  and  its  wrong- 
doings, and  trying  His  best  to  make  happier 
tiines  and  better  people.  They  sa.w  Him 
very  weary  of  heart,  and  very  tired  with  it ; 
but  they  never  asked  Him  to  take  a  bed 
at  their  house.  They  saw  that  He  was 
sorely  grieved  by  people's  long  delay  in 
responding  to  His  efforts.     The  sad  scenes 
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iirouiid  Him  "weighed  on  Hiin  sorely,  and 
filled  Him  with  pain.  But  none  of  them 
approached  Him  with  comfort.  When  He 
was  thirsty  they  gave  Him  no  drink.  For 
His  supper  He  had  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
Bethany,  on  the  far  outskirts  of  the  moun- 
tains round  about  the  city ;  and  when  He 
was  hungry  by  the  way,  and  almost  too  faint 
to  walk  the  hilly  roads  there.  He  had  to  get 
wild  fruit  to  help  Ilim.  And  all  the  while 
they  feasted  in  their  mansions  and  celebrated 
what  they  called  "  divine  service "  in  the 
temple ;  for  these  men  dared  to  profess  to 
be  the  ministers  of  God,  the  God  whose 
Kingdom  Jesus  came  to  bring  the  men  of 
their  city  into.  They  ought  to  have  been 
doing  the  work  which  Jesus  was  doing. 
But  they  neither  did  it  nor  would  they  let 
Him  do  it.  His  heart  was  sick  within  Him. 
And  so  it  went  on  the  year  round. 

Yet  this  was  not  all.  As  they  walked  in  the 
street  and  sat  at  tluir  festivities,  the  joy  of 
their  Belfish  mirth  was  spoilt  by  hatred. 
They  hated  Him.  As  He  went  on  with  His 
beautiful  work,  they  hated  Him.  They 
honoured  Dives,  they  hated  Jesus.  His 
trying  to  save  sick  people  fi-om  sickness  and 
sinners  from  sin,  made  them  His  enemies. 
For  His  kindness  of  heart  poor  people  loved 
Him,  and  those  powerful,  selfish  creatures 
were  jealous.  Their  jealousy  was  thorns  in 
their  pillow.  They  turned  the  power  of  their 
church  against  Him.  They  made  the  poor 
timid.  They  said  they  had  the  keys  of 
heaven,  and  they  would  keep  them  out  of 
it.  They  became  base  and  vile,  and  were 
cruel  to  Him.  What  did  they  care  for  the 
sick,  the  blind,  the  lame  ?  misery  was  nothing 
to  them.  They  despised  both  His  work  and 
Him.  The  only  thing  they  lived  for  was 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry  on  food 
and  wines  and  monies  brought  to  the  temple 
altar  for  sacrifice.  They  loved  the  murmur 
"  Rabbi,"  as  they  passed  on  the  street,  and 
salutations  in  the  market  places  ;  and 
especially  did  they  love  dividing  the  spoils 
of  their  great  festivals.  What  sympathy 
could  siTcli  men  have  with  this  sorrowing 
and  lonely  man,  who  only  loved  to  give 
others  peace  ;  who  was  weary,  and  sick  to 
death,  with  ever  trying  to  give  others  rest 
and  hfe,  under  the  protection  and  love  of 
God  ?  SjTnpathy  with  Jesus  !  It  was  im- 
possible to  them. 

They  dogged  His  steps  as  He  wont  doing 
good  about  the  land.  They  spoke  of  Him 
by  names  of  obloquy  and  odium,  and  heaped 
words  of  shame  upon  Him.  They  called 
Him  a  deserter  from  His  church,  a  traitor 


to  His  laud,  a  degradation  to  His  race. 
They  tried  to  make  everywhere  a  place  of 
danger,  and  desolation,  and  misery  to  Him. 
They  said  He  blasphemed,  they  said  He  had 
a  devil,  they  called  Him  the  devil.  He  was 
mad.  He  was  Beelzebub,  the  master  of 
flies  !  the  son  of  the  dunghill !  Nothing  was 
too  low  and  bitter  for  their  maUce.  We 
shudder  as  we  hear  those  infamous  tongues 
of  theirs  shooting  their  serpent  venom  at 
Him.  But  they  did  more.  Like  Imngry 
wolves  after  their  prey,  they  went  about  to 
kill  Him.  Only  the  law  of  their  Roman 
govevnovs  prevented  them  leaving  Him  dead 
upon  the  road.  They  took  up  stones  to 
stone  Him.  Every  moment  He  was  near 
them  was  risk  to  His  life.  They  tried  to 
trap  Him  into  words  which  they  could 
convey  to  those  Roman  rulers  and  get  them 
to  kill  Him  for  them.  They  paid  men  to 
betray  Him,  to  speak  false  witness  in  court 
against  Him.  They  pleaded  with  the 
judge  to  let  a  robber  out  amongst  them 
rather  tluin  that  He  should  be  set  iVee.  To 
this  fi'iend  of  sinners  and  the  sick  they  were 
relentless,  scornful,  furious  foes. 

It  is  His  last  beautiful  hours  with  these 
men  that  I  want  you  to  see,  for  they  got 
hold  of  Him  at  last,  and  managed  the 
vdtnesses  and  the  judge  so  as  to  get  Him 
dead  and  out  of  their  way.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  from  a  cross-bar  of 
wood  by  nails  through  His  hands  and  feet 
till  He  was  dead.  And  they  got  Him  up, 
the  nails  driven,  a  mock  crown  of  spiked 
thorns  round  His  head,  and  He  was  dying. 
But  they  had  not  abandoned  their  malice 
even  then.  There  He  hung,  motionless, 
with  the  faintness  of  a  rapidly  dying 
man,  streaming  Avitli  blood,  His  face,  His 
naked  breast.  His  hands,  His  feet,  with  His 
mother  and  a  few  women  weeping  around, 
a  sight  to  hush  any  but  a  wild  beast's 
tongue.  But  these  abandoned  wretches 
stood  and  looked  upon  the  scene  with  a 
coward's  exultation,  and  mocked,  and  wagged 
their  heads,  and  stung  Him  like  scorpions. 

And  what  did  He  do  '?  He  looked  up 
wearily  to  heaven,  and  said :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
They  cared  nothing  for  anybody,  and  Him 
they  hated  and  were  killing,  crowds  of 
them  ;  yet  with  His  dying  breath  He  only 
asked  for  their  forgiveness. 

Look  on  that  heart,  and  ask  who  need 
despair  of  mercy  from  it  ?  The  breaking 
heart  that  lived  but  to  forgive  those  wretched 
men  cannot  refuse  forgiveness  to  the  world,  for 
it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
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I  do  not  wonder  at  the  little  boy  who, 
going  home  from  hearing  a  sermon  on  what 
the  Jews  did  to  Jesus,  threw  his  collecting 
box  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Jews  into  the  fire,  and  angrily  stamping  his 
little  foot,  in  tears  declared  that  he  would 
never  give  such  people  a  penny  of  his  any 
more.  He  was  filled  with  the  beautiful 
indignation  of  justice. 

But  we  do  not  learn  the  lengths  of  mercy 
from  one  another,  we  learn  it  from  Jesus, 
Jesus  there  upon  the  Cross,  while  the 
mockery  of  His  wicked  murderers  breaks 
dimly  on  His  ears,  lifting  His  haggard, 
blood-stained  face  to  His  Father's  in 
Heaven,  and  saying,  as  fatigue  and  heavi- 
ness would  let  Him,  "  Father,  forgive  them." 

It  is  all  too  glorious.  It  is  the  grand 
mercy  of  Heaven,  which  only  God  can 
explain.  It  is  the  mercy  of  Him  whose 
"  mercy  endurethfor  ever,"  which,  the  more 
it  is  seen,  strikes  us  down  the  more  with 
shame,  and  lifts  us  up  with  fresh  faith  and 
hope,  and  love,  and  binds  us  to  God ;  for 
the  meaning  and  mystery  of  it  all  is  this — 
"  God  was  m  Christ." 

SECOND  EVENING. 
Oi^euing  Hymn  :  "  Lo,  at  noon  'tis  sudden  night." 

Lesson  :  Luke  xxiii.  32 — 43. 
Text :  "  To-day  slialt  tliou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

Close  to  Jesus,  when  He  fainted  and  died 
of  His  sufferings  on  the  cross,  was  another 
cross,  on  which  hung  a  man,  who  also  was 
being  put  to  death  :  this  man  for  robbery. 
Through  the  pain  and  blood  upon  the  face  of 
Jesus  this  dying  man  saw  something  Avhich, 
by  its  beauty,  smote  his  heart  with  sorrow, 
yet  which  seemed  to  give  him  a  strong  and 
heaven-like  peace.  He  turned  his  eyes  and 
looked  upon  his  dying  neighbour.  All  he 
saw  as  he  gazed  on  it  was  pain,  and  coursing, 
dropping  blood,  yet  it  seemed  a  great  face,  a 
face  for  a  refuge,  a  face  for  the  weary's  rest ; 
a  porch  of  heaven,  bright  pearly  gates,  wide 
open  unto  God. 

He  was  only  a  thief,  this  gazing  man,  a 
thief,  caught  and  condemned  to  die.  He  had 
gone  out  at  night,  and  in  the  gloom,  while 
men  and  their  families  slept,  had  tried  doors, 
and  crept  in  at  the  windows,  and  silently 
searched  chests,  and,  taking  what  money  he 
found,  had  in  the  darkness  stolen  quietly 
away.  He  had  done  many  wrong  things  ; 
for  he  had  done  what  he  would  not  be  done 
by.  And  for  this,  the  law  Avas  killing  him. 
The  judge  that  had  condemned  Jesus  to 
death  had  condemned  him  to  it  too.  He 
was  not  "  a  respectable  man,"  perhaps  never 


had  been  one.  He  was  a  thief,  and  had 
now  the  nails  through  his  hands  and  his 
death  agony  upon  him  ;  that  was  all.  Yet 
did  he  merely  turn  his  dying  eyes  to  the 
face  of  Jesus ;  their  eyes  met,  and  he 
drank  in  everlasting  life — that  was  what 
he  did. 

Those  priests  there,  they  were  "  respect- 
able "  men.  Their  world  bestowed  its 
"  respect  "  on  them,  as  it  called  it,  and  did 
not  knoAvwhat  it  was  respecting.  They  were 
clean  and  proper  people,  doing  religious 
things,  wearing  religious  livery  ;  they  paid 
their  debts,  and  taught  men,  were  full  of 
power  and  success.  They  were  the  most 
respectable  people  in  the  land — so  they  were 
reckoned.  At  service  time,  they  wandered 
about  the  temple  in  their  sacred  robes,  and 
bowed  low  before  altars,  amid  sounds  of 
music  and  singers.  They  were  in  favour 
with  God,  and  were  looked  up  to  by  men 
who  shivered  a  little  at  the  fear  of  their  dis- 
favour. All  priests  had  the  keys  that  God 
had,  for  their  favourites  to  go  into  heaven, 
as  men  thought  of  heaven. 

Men  thought  of  them  so.  But  not  so  God. 
What  the  world  felt  as  a  sacred  service,  God 
felt  as  a  knife  in  Him.  What  men  honoured, 
He  despised.  Under  their  temple  surplices 
and  their  street  robes  these  fine  gentlemen 
had  puny,  shrivelled,  viperous  hearts. 
They  neither  loved  God  nor  their  race. 
Yet  they  professed  to  do  both  ;  and  they 
made  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 

When  life  has  passed,  and  the  judgment 
of  God  has  come,  many  a  respectable  man, 
who  did  not  steal,  and  kept  his  word,  and 
taught  all  he  knew,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  far  nearer  to  hell  all  the  while  than  to 
heaven.  God  does  not  judge  by  the  out- 
Avard  appearances.  He  judges  by  the  heart. 
He  cannot  endure  hard,  little,  selfish  hearts. 
It  is  not  what  Ave  are  doing  Avhich,  at  least 
in  God's  sight,  makes  us  respectable ;  it  is 
Avhat  Ave  are,  doAvn  in  the  root  of  us.  Those 
priests  were  hypocrites.  They  did  not  knoAv 
it ;  but  that  is  what  they  were — priests  and 
teachers  and  hypocrites.  They  AA^ere  that 
yesterday  at  the  temple  vespers.  They  were 
that  now,  on  Calvary.  They  were  that 
ahvavs  and  everywhere.  They  AA'ere  that  to 
God." 

Jesus  had  knoAvn  this  about  them  from  the 
first  time  He  had  seen  them.  The  look  of 
them  Avas  not  honest.  It  hurt  Him  to  see 
them.  His  heart  Avas  wounded  by  them. 
They  transgressed  the  one  laAV  of  God. 
They  did  not  love.  Yet  they  Avere  "respect- 
able," as  men  count  respectable.     But  that 
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iion-respectablo  "thief"  -was  on  the  near 
outskirts  of  the  kingdoin  oi"  God,  and  they 
were  -well  inside  the  kingdom  of  the  devil 
and  his  angeLs.  They  lived  wickedly.  They 
saw  that  dying  man  and  mocked  Him.  The 
thief,  he  saw  Him,  and  lunnbly  loved  and 
revered  and  worshipped  Him.  That  look  of 
Jesus,  so  good  and  beautiful,  was  a  knife  to 
his  sins.  It  gave  him  a  broken,  bleeding 
heart  of  shame.  He  prayed.  He  said:  "Lord, 
remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy 
kingdom."  Such  a  man  as  that  man,  he 
Y»-as  sure,  must  be  going  to  heaven,  and  he 
clingingly  asked  Him  for  His  prayer  there. 

And  across  the  soldiers'  laughter,  and  the 
priests'  jokes,  and  the  conhision  of  noise  of 
the  crowd,  the  low  murmured  prayer  broke 
on  the  ear  of  Jesus,  and  He  lifted  His 
fatigued  head  from  His  breast,  on  to  which 
it  had  sunk  dying,  and  said  :  "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

Jesus  knew  Paradise — knew  it  well ;  and 
knev,-  that  never  had  a  heart  like  that  man's 
heart,  so  sorrowful  an  one,  one  so  sick  of 
itself  and  so  needy,  been  shut  out  of  it. 

A  holy  heart,  like  that  heart  of  Jesus, 
that  is  God's  delight;  but  merely  "  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  one,"  He  will  not,  He 
cannot  despise.  He  loves  it  and  pities  it, 
as  a  lather  loves  and  pities  his  sick  child,  and 
He  will  and  He  can  make  it  better. 

At  the  hearing  of  this,  I  fancy  the  poor 
dying  thief  in  his  gratitude  and  joy  would 
have  Aviped  his  wet  eyes  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  ;  but  it  was  nailed  to  his  cross,  he 
could  not. 

NoAV,  do  you  understand  where  the  gate  of 
Paradise  is  '?  It  is  in  a  heart  Avhich  can  see 
that  beauty  which  is  in  Jesus.  That  thief 
had  stolen  money,  yet  when  ho  saw  Jesus 
he  could  steal  no  more.  He  could  adore 
Him,  and  trust  Him,  and  die  in  peace  if  he 
could  but  be  assured  of  His  prayers. 

He  had  ne"\er  heard,  nor  had  anybody  else 
then  ever  heard,  that  Jesus  was  set  apart  to 
do  that  veiy  thing  for  men — to  pray  for  us  in 
heaven.  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  ITS  "  had  not  been  spoken  then. 
But  he  saw  that  uplifted, blood-stained  face; 
he  heard  that  weary  praying  man  say, 
"Father,"  and  he  would  feel  heaven  in  Him 
if  he  could  Imt  be  assured  of  a  place  in  His 
heart  and  a  remembrance  in  His  prayers. 
In  His  favour  was  life,  and  His  loving  kind- 
ness was  better  than  hfe. 

This  was  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 

tribute  Jesus  ever  received.     None  in  all  His 

life  had  got  so  near  to  Him  as  did  this  man 

in  His  death.     He  had  seen  the  expression 
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of  thousands  of  faces,  but  none  had  ])eeu 
like  this,  with  the  thorns  above  it,  and  tlio 
)iain  and  the  blood  upon  it.  He  knew  Him 
in  his  soul.  He  dimly  saw  Him,  as  .some- 
body with  power  with  God,  going  from  a 
gallows  to  His  presence.  Heaven  was  J I  is 
kingdom. 

They  were  both  dead  when  the  evening 
fell — that  thief  and  Jesus. 

That  thief  was  dead,  and  they  covered 
him  up  in  a  grave.  But  that  was  only  his 
body  they  buried.  He  himself  was  in  Para- 
dise. And  that  Jesus  he  had  seen  across  the 
crowd  on  Calvary  he  was  now  seeing  for 
evermore. 

What  broke  his  heart  that  day  and  made 
him  meet  for  a  worship])cr  of  Jesus,  a  lowly 
servant  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  the 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  In  that  the 
spirit  of  God  descended  out  of  heaven. 

And  the  gates  of  Paradise  were  unbarred, 
and  some  hours  before  he  died  the  thief 
went  in. 

THir.D  EVENING. 
Opeuiug  Hymn  :  "Jesus,  high  in  glory." 
Lesson  :  Acts  ix.  1 — 9. 
Tc'xl  :  "  Fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Sou 
Jo.--us  Christ." 

You  vdW  understand  still  better  what  and 
where  the  gates  of  Paradise  are  if  I  talk  to 
you  awhile  about  Paul.  The  story  of  his 
life  leads  us  right  up  to  them.  The  thief  I 
told  you  of  last  Sunday  passed  through 
them,  but  only  just  before  he  died.  He 
went  so  far  through  them  that  he  went  out 
of  our  sight.  But  Paul  went  through  them, 
and  lived  on  earth  years  after  he  did  so,  all 
the  while  a  brave  and  blessed  fellow-citizen 
of  the  saints,  and  one  of  the  honoured 
intimates  of  the  household  of  God. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this,  it  is  all 
simple  enough  and  easy  to  understand. 
Englishmen  are  Englishmen  whether  they 
arc  amongst  red  Indians  in  America,  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  beaver  hides,  and 
head-dresses  of  feathers,  or  whether  they  are 
amongst  negroes,  with  their  woolly  hair, 
and  black  skins,  and  thick  lips,  by  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Africa.  Wherever  he  is,  at 
home  or  abroad,  you  know  that  an  English- 
man is  an  Englishman.  His  citizenship, 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  England. 

You  know,  too,  that  you  l)elong  to  your 
family,  the  family  of  your  father  and  mother, 
no  matter  in  whose  household  you  may  be 
staying.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  your 
father  are  your  brothers  and  your  sisters, 
thpugh  you  may  be  living  with  somebody 
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else's  brothers  and  sisters.  You  are  of  the 
household  of  your  father,  no  matter  whose 
cakes  and  sweets  you  may  be  eating,  and 
you  can  never  love  anybody  else  as  you  love 
your  folks  at  home. 

Now  the  penitent,  praying  thief  belonged 
to  the  household  of  God,  and  the  day  he 
joined  it  he  went  right  straight  into  his 
Father's  house,  and  never  any  more  did  he 
live  anywhere  else. 

But  it  was  not  quite  so  with  Paul.  He 
became  a  child  of  God  and  yet  he  lived  long 
years  Avith  men.  He  had  much  of  Paradise 
on  earth,  for  Paradise  is  a  godly  state  of 
heart.  Its  gates  are  passed  when  hearts 
have  fellowship  with  Jesus. 

Paul  began  his  life  as  a  religious  teacher. 
He  learnt  to  be  a  preacher.  But  for  all  his 
learning,  and  cleverness,  and  great  power  of 
character,  and  popularity  with  priests,  Paul 
never  loved  God  ;  never  knew  Him.  Jesus, 
when  He  was  in  the  desert  feeding  some 
little  hungry  children  out  of  compassion  for 
their  sadly  empty  stomachs,  had  more  of  God 
in  Him  than  Paul  had  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  him.  Jesus 
had  not  always  had  enough  to  eat  Himself, 
so  He  knew  what  suffering  hunger  was,  and 
was  glad  to  give  enough  to  little  children. 
But  Paul  was  clever,  and  pampered,  and 
powerful.  He  had  been  trained  to  talk  to 
people,  and  knew  all  the  tricks  which  were 
prized  highly  in  his  profession.  He  had  got 
them  off  and  he  lived  to  use  them. 

And  he  grew  mad,  "  exceedmg  mad,"  we 
are  told,  because  he  covild  not  make  the 
followers  of  Jesus  see  as  he  did.  He  never 
could  at  all  understand  the  immense  and 
glorious  influence  of  their  having  known 
and  loved  Jesus.  They  cared  for  Him 
and  for  pleasing  Him,  that  was  all. 
It  was  their  Paradise  to  do  this.  The  life 
they  had  lived  without  Him,  looking  back 
on  it,  seemed  an  inconsolable  desolation  to 
them.  With  Him  !— that  was  the  feel  of 
heaven  in  them  ;  without  Him — that  was 
of  all  forms  of  life  the  most  miserable. 

Paul  could  not  understand  such  enthu- 
siasts. His  calling  was  to  make  Pharisees. 
He  was  a  Pharisee  himself,  one  of  the 
strictest.  Towards  all  who  would  not  hear 
him  he  carried  a  proud  and  bitter  spirit,  and 
held  Jesus  and  all  His  crew  in  imperious 
contempt.  Their  very  gentleness  enraged 
and  maddened  him.  On  his  God  it  had  the 
same  efi'ect.  His  burning  hatred  of  them 
was  high  service  to  Him. 

He  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  up  and 
down   his   country   in   pitiless  zeal,   armed 


with  authority  from  the  priests  at  Jerusalem 
to  worry  and  harry  every  soul  that  called  on 
Jesus'  name.  Compassion,  mercy,  love  for 
man,  these  were  no  parts  of  his  nature. 
They  had  no  place  in  his  creed.  He  longed 
to  kill  Christians  because  to  kill  them  was  a 
pleasure  alike  to  himself  and  to  God — such  a 
God  as  he  had,  poor  man.  It  was  the  Jew's 
pagan  conqueror's  laws  which  kept  him 
from  making  every  Christian's  home  into  a 
slaughter-house.  The  very  dogs  were  more 
to  be  honoured  than  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

One  day  his  set  got  permission  to  kill  one 
of  them,  or  perhaps  took  their  chance  of 
being  censured  by  the  Roman  Governor,, 
and,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
they  caught  him  at  some  convenient  place, 
drew  a  ring  round  him,  and  stoned  him  till 
he  dropped  and  died.  And  Paul  cheered  the 
stoners,  and  hied  them  on,  and  held  their 
clothes.  The  stoners  were  possibly  of  the 
same  set  as  took  Jesus  and  bound  Him  and 
led  Him  to  Caiaphas,  base  fellows  whom 
Paul  probably  now  gave  money  to,  and 
applauded  and  feasted.  They  w^re  the 
saints  of  his  vile  heaven  ;  of  the  household 
of  his  cruel  God  ;  and  Paul  was  a  fellow 
citizen  with  them. 

Another  day,  he  started  with  some  of 
them  to  take  a  turn  at  his  horrid  work  at 
Damascus.  He  lived  now  only  to  do  it. 
As  he  went  along  the  road,  suddenly  he  saw 
no  longer  the  road,  the  fields,  the  hills,  the 
sky.  He  did  not  even  know  that  his  base  and 
cruel  hirelings  were  with  him.  He  thought 
neither  of  himself  nor  of  the  world.  The 
only  thing  before  him  was  a  sad  and  a  loving- 
face,  that  face  which  is  the  image  of  God, 
the  same  face  that  Stephen  had  seen  that 
day  he  kneeled  dying  in  the  crowd  in  the 
ring  of  the  stoners  ;  and  it  was  all  awful  to 
him.  Its  lowly  purity  and  love  and  woe 
Avere  aAvful  to  him.  And  his  spirit  broke, 
and  he  fell  like  a  stone  to  the  ground.  He 
seemed  dead. 

He  had  seen  many  men  and  women  who 
had  seen  that  face  ;  noAv  he  saAV  it  for  him- 
self ;  and  the  look  of  it  felled  him  as  if  it 
had  been  a  thunderbolt — as  pride  is  ahvays 
felled  and  shattered  to  rise  no  more  Avhen 
its  eyes  once  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  see 
through  it,  and  behind  it,  and  understand  it. 

Though  that  face  had  suddenly  made  him 
the  saddest  and  most  Avretched  man  in 
Palestine,  he  continued  to  look.  He  saAV  its 
aAvful,  lovable,  divinity.  He  could  only 
think  of  it  as  God.  It  struck  all  the  springs 
of  his  life.  It  moved  deep  sorrows  and 
holy   affections  such   as  all  his  years  had 
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known  nothms?  of.  It  bop:ot  in  liini  awe  and 
love,  and  broke  his  heart.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  hfe  he  worsh.ippod.  All  the 
years  of  prosperous  and  lionourcd  self-will 
seemed  vanity  in  this  awful  sorrow  and  awful 
bliss.  All  those  years  lie  had  been  a  stranger 
to  himself.  He  was  a  new  creature.  Never 
again  was  he  free  from  longings  for  that  face. 
All  his  life  long  he  lived  to  see  more  of  it. 
It  slew  him  ;  it  healed  him.  It  threw  him 
down  ;  it  lifted  him  up. 

That  day  Paul  began  a  life  with  Jesus  in 
Paradise.  He  passed  tlirough  its  gates,  and 
never  more  went  out  of  it. 

And  why?  Because  he  had  come  to 
7(n<h'i:sta)id  Jesus,  and  himself — the  divine 
sorrows  at  his  many  sins,  the  divine  long- 
ings for  his  goodness ;  and  had  come  to  share 
them  in  his  heart.  What  Jesus  felt  and 
•wanted  for  him,  he  felt  and  wanted  for  him- 
self. That  is  to  have  "fellowship  with  the 
Pather  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :   "  We  are  but  little  cnildren  weak. " 

Lesson  :  Phil.  ii.  i — 11. 

Text :  "  Beliold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

I  uxvE  told  you  01  th-j  unspeakably  lovely 
and  grand  mercy  Jesus  showed  to  the  priests 
■who  raved  at  Him  and  killed  Him.  I 
iiave  called  it  unspeakabl_y  lovely  and  grand, 
this  mercy  of  the  dying  Jesus  ;  but  He  was 
not  conscious  of  anything  lovely  or  grand. 
There  was  no  strain  in  it.  It  was  the  only 
thing  He  could  do.  Carrying  as  He  did  the 
heart  of  God  before  all  the  ingratitude,  and 
"wickedness,  and  cruelties  of  men,  He  lost 
none  of  the  mercies  of  God.  Only  those 
Abandon  mercy  who  faint  and  grow  weary. 
And  "  He  fainteth  not  neither  is  weary."" 
Jesus  only  showed,  only  could  show  the 
eternal  spirit  of  the  Father. 

When  that  prayer  was  uttered,  that  dying 
glow  of  love  had  faded  from  that  face  into 
the  darkness  of  death,  the  priests  who 
stood  romid  went  home  to  their  enjoyment 
of  food  and  wine,  to  hve  happy  as  before. 
They  were  still  hypocrites.  They  offered 
•sacrifices  and  prayed.  Vipers  were  they  that 
stung  ;  wild  beasts  that  limited  for  prey.  In 
a  man  they  had  seen  the  mercy  of  God,  its 
faultless  image,  and  they  turned  from  it, 
hated,  despised,  and  mocked  it. 

It  is  not  mercy,  then,  that  gets  us  through 
the  gates  of  Paradise.  Mercy  was  on  that 
cross,  mercy  passing  thought  to  those  ci'uel 
watchers  of  its  dying  victim  ;  but  no  gates  of 
Paradise  were  gone  through  by  them.  They 
went  home  the  same  people  they  came,  the 


same  tiiat  called  Him  odious  names,  that 
throw  stones  at  Him,  that  clamoured  for 
His  death,  and  wagged  their  heads,  mocking 
llim  while  He  was  dying.  They  needed  no 
mercy  ;  they  despised  it. 

They  were  able  to  do  this  and  to  feel  it 
right  to  do  it  because  they  thought  so  much 
and  so  highly  of  themselves.  They  were 
rigb.t,  and  so  was  aU  they  did,  right.  They 
were  selfish,  lived  for  food  and  compliments. 
Sucii  men  could  have  no  feeling  for  Jesus. 
Pained  faces,  woe-broken  hearts  liad  no 
power  over  them.  Purest  human  sadness, 
forgiveness  altogether  passing  words  of  this 
world  to  speak  its  beautifulness,  said  nothing 
to  them,  save  that  if  it  continued  to  live  they 
would  have  to  leave  their  posts  at  the  temple. 
And  from  the  man  in  whom  all  these  things 
were,  stretched  out  on  the  cross,  pale,  dead, 
with  the  clotted  blood  matting  His  hau-  and 
covering  His  shirtless  breast,  folding  their 
robes  about  them,  they  turned,  and  went, 
went,  with  firm,  satisfied  steps,  down  the 
hill,  through  the  city  gate  to  the  temple, 
where  there  was  work  to  do  that  people 
wanted  done,  and  which  they  could  do,  and 
continue  to  get  their  hving. 

They  were  men  to  whom  money,  and 
things,  and  place  were  more  than  human 
sadness.  And  such  men  can  never  worship 
God,  can  never  knov,'  Him,  will,  very  likely, 
all  unknown  to  themselves,  as  these  were, 
be  found  mocking  Him. 

This  is  what  I  want  you  to  see.  That  God 
is  like  what  we  meet  in  our  daily  life.  If 
you  do  not  feel  pity  for  men  in  genuine  grief, 
if  you  do  not  admire  unselfish  forgiveness, 
if  you  do  not  look  up  to  such  things  in  simple 
child-like  ways,  you  cannot  look  up  to  God. 
It  is  the  same  eyes  which  can  see  both  : 
unselfish,  sympatiietic  eyes. 

Those  priests  of  Calvary,  they  have  learnt 
all  this  now,  for  they  have  gone  where  there 
are  no  jobs  to  do  for  a  living,  where  there  is 
no  money  to  love,  nothing  indeed  but  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  that  beauty  which  Avas 
on  Calvary,  the  sublime  beauty  of  sympathy 
and  mercy.  God  in  heaven  is  like  what 
they  lauglicd  at  on  the  Cross. 

\Ve  may  now  know  what  we  .shall  feel  when 
we  stand  before  God,  by  knowing  what  we 
feel  when  wo  look  on  purity,  and  forgiveness, 
and  pain.  He  that  is  failhfnl  in  little  is 
faithful  in  much.  Faithful  at  our  post  to 
the  bits  of  those  things  which  we  see  around 
us,  never  leaving  them,  be  the  faithfulnes.s 
never  so  weary,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
stand  before  its  fulness  when  with  (rod  we 
see   it.      It    is    the  heart   which  sees  both. 
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And  tliat  which  cares  uothin_!:f  for  the  Httle 
■will  care  nothing  for  the  much. 

How  diiferent  from  these  wretched  priests 
were  two  hoys  who  were  at  Calvary. 

They  were  with  their  father  whose  name 
was  Simon.  They  were  passing  into  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  coming  out  of  the  country, 
when  Jesus  was  heing  led  out  bearing  His 
cross,  on  His  way  to  Calvary  to  be  crucified. 
As  they  were  passing  Him  Jesus  fainted  of 
weakness  and  fell,  and  the  officers  made 
Simon  help  Him  on  the  rest  of  His  way  by 
carrying  His  cross  for  Him.  He  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  it  would  have  been  an  indignity  to 
make  a  Jew  carry  a  cross  for  "such  a  wretch  " 
as  Jesus — so  in  their  wickedness  they  called 
Him.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
compel  a  Eoman  ;  but  here  w'as  a  black 
man  ;  they  might  do  as  they  liked  with  a 
black  man.  Him  they  ordered  to  bear  for 
Jesus  His  cross  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up. 

The  boys  doubtless  followed.  They  looked 
very  wondering  with  their  white  eyes  gleaming 
with  wonder  at  what  was  going  to  be  done 
to  their  father,  till  they  fell  upon  the  face 
of  that  man  who  was  walking  by  their  father's 
side,  then  they  thought  of  their  father  no  more. 

Their  names  were  Alexander  and  Rufus. 
They  lived  in  Africa.  Africa  is  the  home  of 
the  black  man.  They  were  possibly  the 
children  of  a  camel  driver  who  had  come 
with  merchandise  to  Jerusalem,  for  its  mer- 
chants and  for  people  who  lived  in  its 
mansions.  They  had  crossed  great  mountains 
and  great  deserts,  may  be,  and  had  been  in 
many  cities  and  had  seen  many  faces  ;  but 
they  had  seen  none  like  the  face  of  that 
man  who  was  going  to  be  executed  on  that 
gallows  their  father  was  carrying  for  Him. 

They  had  had  no  advantages  of  learning, 
as  Jewish  boys  had.  They  had  no  religion 
beyond  the  blind  kind  of  belief  that  there 
was  a  God.  They  belonged  to  a  heathen 
land.  But  as  they  went  along  the  road  to 
the  hill  wdiere  Jesus  was  to  be  crucified,  they 
took  in  the  divine  beauty  of  a  face  which 
was  with  them  for  all  their  life  long.  The 
noisy,  merry  crowds  ran  along  with  them  ; 
but  then  Avere  still  and  sad.  There  was  the 
shouting  of  soldiers,  the  laughter  of  roughs, 
and  the  yelping  of  dogs,  and  the  cold,  hard 
sneering  of  priests;  but,  for  them,  there  was 
nothing  but  that  face  of  the  weary,  very 
weary  man  by  their  father's  side,  with  a 
branch  of  thorns  bent  round  His  brow  and 
blood  slowly  trickling  down  His  face,  and 
dropping  on  to  His  neck.  It  was  dreadful 
to  them. 


While  they  stood  in  the  crowd  they  saw 
the  hands  and  feet  nailed  and  the  cross  raised. 
They  saw  Him  hanging  there.  They  could 
not  understand.  It  had  something  written 
on  the  top  of  it,  over  the  man's  head.  It 
was  in  several  languages  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
theirs,  and  had  it  been  in  theirs,  they  could 
not  read.  But,  though  they  lived  thirty 
years  after,  they  never  forgot  that  great  sight 
as  they  stood  on  Calvary,  and  gazed  at 
Him  Avho  Avas  dying  there.  Wicked  men 
did  their  best  to  change  them.  They  travelled 
far  and  suffered  much,  but  they  never  swerved 
from  that  face.  They  were  drawn  to  it. 
They  loved  it.  Its  vision  never  died  in 
them. 

Those  priests  are  as  fierce  as  panting  wild 
beasts  that  are  devouring  their  prey  ;  but 
these  two  childish  hearts  look  silently  and 
steadfastly  into  the  terrible  beauty.  The 
thief  by  His  side  looks  pleadingly  at  Him 
and  murmurs,  they  know  not  what.  A 
momentary  smile  passes  over  His  face, 
shining  through  blood.  The  crowds  rail  at 
Him,  He  looks  to  heaven  and  prays  a  prayer 
they  do  not  hear.  The  sight  broke  their 
hearts. 

The  two  boys  went  away  when  the  body 
Avas  taken  do^vn,  with  hearts  in  which  were 
opened  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  never 
again  did  they  close.  They  lived  in  love  of 
Jesus  and  found  in  Him  God  and  heaven 
and  eternal  life.  Their  mother  was  probably 
there  that  sad  day.  Both  mother  and 
father  and  sons  were  Avell  knoAvn  in  the 
early  Church.  The  father,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  cross  for  Jesus,  became  a 
teacher  of  people  in  Antioch.  Alexander 
and  Rufus  were  teachers  at  Rome.  Paul 
sends  his  love  to  the  boys'  mother,  whom 
he  calls  his  own  mother.  When  Paul  Avas 
travelling  over  Europe  preaching,  Simon 
was  a  helper. 

Surely  it  is  in  simple  hearts,  not  in 
learned  heads,  that  Paradise  gates  are  found. 

]\Iany  Alexanders  died  martyrs  for  Jesus 
at  Rome  ;  possibly  one  of  them  Avas  that  boy 
of  Calvary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Avhen  those 
brothers  became  famous  they  Avere  still 
faithful  to  that  divinely  beautiful  face  of 
Jesus. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  then  are  an  open 
heart,  through  AA'hich  Jesus  has  come  ;  and 
Paradise  is  Avhere  He  dAvcUs. 

"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 
says  that  same  Jesus. 

Those  tAA'o  boys  heard  that  knock  of  His 
and  let  Him  in  ;  and,  in  Him,  let  in  Paradise, 
the  dawn  of  heaven  on  earth. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

THE   bakers'   DEM  ax  D. 

VERY  great  storm  leaves  a  trail  of  (li>tnrl)ance 
Ijehincl  it,  and  not  yet  have  we  seen  the  end 
of  the  inlhience  of  the  dock  labourers'  strike.  On 
all  sides  there  is  a  seething  among  the  mass  of 
■workers,  and  the  murmurs  of  discontent  are 
growing  loud.  Among  the  Loudon  hakers  the 
agitation  has  already  made  oonsideral)le  advance, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  may  witness 
a  general  revolt.  They  demand  hotter  wages  and 
shorter  hours;  five  shillings  a  day,  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  six  days  in  the  week,  all  Sunday  labour 
to  count  as  overtime,  and -to  be  imid  for  in  pro- 
portion. They  also  protest  against  the  disgusting 
conditions  under  which  a  large  numl)er  of  them 
have  to  work — conditions  dangerous  to  others  and 
ruinous  to  themselves.  On  this  point,  at  any  rate, 
po2>ular  sympathy  is  sure  to  be  on  their  side,  and 
if  people  only  knew  where  and  how  their  bread  is 
too  often  made,  there  would  be  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation at  once.  Those  A\ho  have  studied  the 
inspectors'  reports  describing  the  scandalous 
condition  of  many  bakehouses,  especially  those 
in  the  poorer  districts,  foul  close  dens  with  which 
many  a  pigsty  might  compare  favourably,  while 
a  stable,  by  contrast,  would  seem  a  jiaradise, 
know  how  much  change  is  still  needed  to  make 
the  state  of  things  at  all  satisfactory,  and  when 
once  the  facts  are  more  widely  known  the  change 
will  certainly  come.  Whether  people  in  general, 
to  satisfy  the  men's  demands,  will  be  ready  to  pay 
more  for  their  loaf  is  quite  another  question  ;  but 
the  test,  when  it  comes,  will  soon  show  the 
dilierencc  between  true  and  spurious  sympathy, 
the  sympathy  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  tongue. 

TRADES  UNIONS  FOE  WOMEN. 

Still  more  important,  however,  among  the 
results  of  the  strike  is  the  movement  among  the 
women  of  East  London.  AVith  the  exami>le 
before  them  of  what  union  and  organisation  have 
done  for  one  sex,  they  are  beginning  to  ask 
whether  the  same  forces  cannot  do  as  much  for 
the  other  ;  and  though  they  have  never  succeeded 
in  combining  yet,  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  succeed  now.  At  present,  ignorant, 
Lsolateil,  and  helpless,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part,  the  sweater  or  the  middleman  has  them  at 
his  mercy.  He  can  screw  the  wages  down  below 
starvation  point,  and  is  not  slow  to  use  his  power. 
In  fact,  the  present  rate  of  pay  is  calculated  by 
tliose  who  take  the  most  cheerful  view  at  about 
twopence  an  hour,  ami  in  all  probability  it  is 
nearer  to  a  penny,  wliile  cmploN'ment  is  irregular 
and  treatment  harsh.  Left  to  themselves  the 
women  might  be  able  to  do  little  ;  they  have  not 


had  the  training  and  experience  to  fit  them  for 
such  an  enterprise.  But  they  are  not  being  left ; 
a  committee  has  been  formed  to  hel|i  the  women 
of  East  London  to  form  Trades  I'uions  for  them- 
selves, strong  in  numbers  and  in  intluence,  all 
workers,  all  very  nuieh  in  earnest,  and  all  with 
names  and  records  that  ensure  respect.  Witii 
such  support,  tlie  movement  cannot  fail,  thougli 
success  must  be  a  matter  of  time.  But  at  last  the 
great  trutli  seems  to  have  come  home  to  the 
workers,  that  only  by  organisation  can  women's 
labour  be  lifted  u\)  out  of  the  misery  an<l  degrada- 
tion in  which  it  now  lies. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  THi:  RIGHT. 

A  great  battle  is  going  on  both  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  one  that  ought  to  be  repeated  in 
almost  every  one  of  our  great  towns  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  In  Liverpool,  severe  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  police  authorities,  who  have 
shown  themselves  blind  and  perverse,  to  induce 
them  to  suppress  dens  of  infamy  which,  so  far 
from  concealing  their  existence,  paraile  and  ilaunt 
it  in  the  light  of  day.  At  Manchester,  a  syiulicatc 
of  speculators  are  establishing  a  Theatre  of 
Varieties — in  other  words,  a  music  hall  of  a  low 
type  with  a  liquor  license,  that  will  be  a  centre  of 
immorality  and  a  curse  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women.  Without  drink,  such  a  place 
of  entertainment  would  be  harmless  Init  unprofit- 
able ;  for,  to  put  the  truth  plainly,  the  devil  earns 
the  dividend.  Happily  for  the  city,  there  arc  men 
in  it  brave  enough  to  face  the  slander  and  hatred 
and  abuse  which  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  conscience. 
The  pulpit  with  one  consent  has  broken  silence. 
All  the  churches  are  united  and  speak  with  mw 
voice.  The  struggle  may  be  severe,  but  it  must 
be  fought  to  the  bitter  end  ;  and  if  the  people  sxvr. 
in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  i)rotect  themselves  and 
others,  they  are  bound  to  win.  For  even  though  at 
present  they  possess  no  direct  control  over  jjlaces 
of  the  kind,  and  are  still  at  the  magistrates" 
mercy,  in  these  democratic  days  the  popular 
voice  and  will  are  a  inighty  power. 

COMPULSORY   t:A:MES  IX  .SCHOOLS. 

The  question  whether  games  should  or  should 
not  be  made  comjiulsory  in  our  schools  is  neither 
simple  nor  easy.  It  has  long  puzzled  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  witli  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  authorities  who  have  had  most  practical 
experience  are  divideil  in  opinion.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  Ls  certain  that  if  boys  are  left  to  follow 
tiieir  own  inclinations,  a  considerable  proi)ortion 
of   them   tlirough    indolence   or   ed'eminacv    will 
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mei"ely  loaf  about,  form  ruinous  habits  of  self- 
inilulgence,  and  will  drift  into  all  kinds  of  mischief, 
just  because  they  are  unoccupied.  On  the  other 
liand,  to  make  games  comjnilsory  at  once  invests 
them  with  undue  importance.  The  idols  of  wood 
and  leatlier,  the  cricket  bat  and  the  football,  will 
be  held  in  greater  honour  than  ever.  Boys,  as  a 
rule — and  men,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — are 
.sadly  disposed  to  put  ]day  first  and  work  second. 
They  make  heroes  of  their  athletes,  Avorship  body 
and  despise  brain.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
would  foster  and  develop  this  tendency  is  in  itself 
a  serious  evil.  Nor  is  it  entirely  true  that 
athletics  secure  a  boy  against  moral  danger.  In 
too  many  schools  the  athletic  element  is  by  no 
means  a  force  inaking  for  virtue,  and  as  the 
heroes  are  imitated  and  their  tone  echoed  by 
their  admirers,  their  example  and  influence  will 
then  be  jiowerful  for  harm.  In  fact,  turn  which 
Avay  we  Avill,  difficulty  and  danger  confront  us. 
Compulsory  games  may  cure  indolence,  but  as  for 
purity  and  sobriety,  that  is  a  dilierent  matter. 


MANSFIELD   COLLEGE. 

The  opening  of  Mansfield  College  is  a  landmark, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  Oxford,  but  of  Non- 
conformity as  well.  The  Act  which  threw  down 
all  other  barriers,  made  one  exception — in  the 
faculty  of  Theology  ;  and  there  all  who  teach,  and 
all  who  are  admitted  to  its  special  degrees,  are 
pledged  to  the  creed  and  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  causes 
which  led  to  such  a  compromise  ;  but  to  those 
who  intend  after  their  University  course  is  over  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  other  churches,  the 
system  is  a  hard  one.  They  are  compelled  either 
to  seek  their  theological  training  elsewhere,  in 
local  and  obscure  institutions,  bare  of  all  the 
trad  itions  and  associations  in  which  the  Universities 
are  rich  ;  or,  if  they  remain,  to  listen  to  teachers 
of  a  different  and  antagonistic  school.  At  present, 
practically,  the  Nonconformist  ministry  is  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  cut  off"  from  tlie  two  older 
seats  of  learning.  In  future,  the  College  now 
established  will  bridge  the  gulf.  It  will  sup- 
plement the  theological  teaching  already  given  by 
the  University,  while  its  students  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  help  of  those  Professors  and 
Lecturers  who  are  men  of  a  generous  and  Catholic 
spirit.  The  College  itself  will  bring  new  sources 
of  power  to  the  University.  Its  principal,  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  has  already  taken  his  place  among  the 
recognised  leaders  of  academic  thought  and  life. 
Its  staff  will  be  strong.  Its  buildings  are  beautiful , 
wortiiy  of  their  surroundings.  Its  pulpit,  supplied 
by  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  churches,  will  be 
a  new  force  in  the  place,  and  its  foundation  is 
welcomed  by  many  Churchmen  who  love  their 
Church  but  fear  the  growing  power  of  the 
Sacerdotal  party. 


THE  NEW  BROTHERHOOD. 

The  plan  for  establishing  a  new  Brotherhood  in 
the  Church  of  England,  bound  together  by  vows 
of  obedience,  celibacj',  and  poverty,  has  stirred  up 
an  unusual  amount  of  interest ;  and  before  the 
scheme  is  finally  disposed  of  we  may  expect  a 
severe  struggle.  At  jiresent  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  the  scheme  really  is,  and  how  it  will  meet 
the  needs  known  and  admitted  to  exist  in  our 
large  towns.  The  parochial  sj-stcm  has  un- 
doubtedly broken  down.  Bicli  and  poor  live  in 
ditterent  districts,  and  the  carving  up  of  parishes 
has  set  new  barriers  between  the  classes.  But  it 
still  remains  to  show  how  the  presence  of  a  fevr 
young  men,  refined,  educated,  earnest,  as  they 
may  be,  will  produce  any  serious  effect  upon  the 
conduct  and  faith  of  the  thousands  flowing  around 
them.  Further,  the*  details  of  the  scheme  are 
misty  and  vague.  The  vows,  on  which  such  stress 
has  been  laid,  i^ronounced  indispensable  for 
success,  have  been  whittled  down  to  a  period  of 
fl\e  years  ;  some  even  would  make  them  termi- 
nable at  six  months'  notice.  But  in  that  case, 
why  should  they  be  necessarj^  at  all  ?  A  tie  so 
loose  cannot  radically  alter  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  spirit ;  and  vows  of  a  more  stringent  kind 
would  be  fertile  in  evil.  Better  to  take  the  men 
and  trust  them,  than  deal  with  them  in  that  way. 
Amid  much  uncertainty,  only  one  fact  is  clear  ; 
that  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  revive  monasticism 
in  our  day,  regardless  of  all  the  evils  which  it  gave 
rise  to  in  earlier  centuries,  the  people  will  have 
none  of  it. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

The  result  of  the  French  Elections  is  indeed 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  gives  no 
secure  guarantee  of  enduring  stability.  General 
Boulanger  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and 
that  is  some  gain,  for  it  is  always  good  that  a 
political  impostor  shouldbedetectedand disgraced, 
especially  when  war,  and  war  alone,  must  be  the 
ladder  of  their  ambition.  But  as  between  the 
Repuldic  and  its  foes  the  issue  of  the  struggle  is 
not  decisive  ;  they  are  defeated  indeed,  but  their 
defeat  is  not  crushing,  complete,  and  conclusive. 
In  her  conduct  France  practically  repeats  the  words 
of  the  great  Roman  Avlien  he  said  in  a  similar 
crisis  :  "  I  know  whom  to  avoid  but  not  whom  to 
follow."  Still,  every  year  of  settled  government 
such  as  the  nation  now  enjoys  makes  the  future 
more  hopeful.  It  is  something  to  have  a  man  like 
President  Carnot  at  the  head  of  affaii's — no  adven- 
turer, but  an  honest,  sober-minded  statesman — 
and  a  ministry  in  ofhce  that  cares  more  for  reform 
than  for  revenge.  If  the  present  leaders  of  France 
can  but  succeed  in  keeping  the  peace,  tliey  will 
render  a  priceless  service  not  onlj'  to  their 
country,  but  to  Europe. 
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THE   WALDEXSIAX   AXXIVEUSAnV. 

Poetry  sometimes  presci-ves  memories  that 
History  might  neglect,  and  Jolin  Milton's  great 
sonnet  will  never  allow  the  Waldenses  to  he 
forgotten—"  The  slanghtcred  saints  whose  hones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  nionntains  cold.  " 
Tlie  tale  still  lives  of  the  shameful  cruelties 
Avorked  in  religion's  name,  and  of  the  ruthless 
hatred  with  Avhich  the  Italian  Protestants  were 
hounded  into  exile  or  hutchered  in  their  homes. 
This  year  recalls  a  great  event  in  their  history.  It 
is  just  two  hundred  years  since  the  lion-hearted 
pastor,  Henri  Arnaud,  with  800  hrave  companions, 
set  out  from  Geneva  resolved  to  regain  the  hills 
and  valleys  which  they  had  lost,  and,  having 
accomplished  their  perilous  journey,  resisted  every 
effort  of  their  foes  to  dislodge  them.  Their  story, 
as  Dr.  A.  ^IcLeod  has  said  in  happy  jihrase,  reads 
like  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  descendants  of  the  martyrs 
should  have  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  "  The 
(llorious  Return "  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
Torre  Pellice,  the  centre  of  the  festival,  was 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Europe,  and  from  lands  more  flistant 
still.  The  King  of  Italy  had  sent  a  special  com- 
nussioner  to  represent  him,  not  without  a  generous 
gift  as  well.  All  seemed  to  show  that  a  new  life, 
rich  in  the  sjjirit  of  piety  and  patriotism,  is 
stirring  and  moving  in  the  historic  valleys,  and 
that  there,  as  all  over  the  world,  "the  martyred 
blood  and  ashes  "  have  been  the  seed  of  liljcrty 
and  faith. 

Ill— THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

THE  IMPORTAKCE  OF  TRIFLES. 

The  first  thing  that  most  of  us  have  to  learn 
when  we  get  outside  our  own  country  is  that 
different  nations  and  races  measure  the  same 
things  by  very  various  standards,  and  that  what 
is  trivial  to  us  may  be  a  matter  of  moment  to 
others.  A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
fact  is  given  in  the  recent  number  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Magazine.  At  one  of 
their  stations  there  was  a  school,  full,  popular, 
and  in  all  waj's  successful.  One  morning  it  so 
happened  that  the  teacher  carried  some  sugar  into 
the  schoolroom  and  left  a  few  grains  of  it  on  his 
desk.  These  were  at  once  s[)ied  by  the  sharp- 
eyed  lads,  and  by  the  ai)plication  of  an  elementary 
hydraulic  principle  the  fragments  were  drawn  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  In  less  than  live 
minutes — so  quickly  does  rumour  spread — it  was 
noised  through  tlie  village  tliat  several  of  the 
children  "had  received  medicine  from  the  teacher 
to  make  them  Christians."  Then  came  uproar 
and  exodus,  tiie  school  Avas  broken  up  and 
scattered,  the  woik  of  months  was  undone,  and  it 
proved  a  long  and  Aveary  task  to  recover  the 
ground  lost  by  the  accident  of  a  moment. 


HECICOXIXf;    \V1'1-|[    IlEAVEX. 

When  a  man  founds  a  new  })hi!osophy  or  faith, 
lie  little  dreams  to  what  it  may  come;  aiul  couM 
Lao-tsze,  the  reputed  originator  of  Taoism,  one  of 
tliegreat  Chinese  religions,  see  the  system  as  it  now 
exists,  he  would  recoil  in  amazement  and  disgust. 
Taoism  has  passed  through  many  phases.  It  began 
as  an  etliical  system,  developed  into  a  i)hilosophy, 
degenerated  into  a  magical  superstition,  tlieu 
assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  religion,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  hoi)eles.s 
systems  of  faith  whicli  tlie  human  mind  can 
conceive.  The  s]nritual  life  is  treated  by  the 
methods  of  book-keeping.  Each  man  keeps  his 
reckoning  with  Hea\  en,  and  every  act  of  good  or 
evil,  each  having  its  assigned  value,  is  set  down 
to  the  debit  or  credit  acccnint.  The  Rev.  George 
Owen,  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
Chronide,  gives  some  strange  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  whicli  conduct  is  "appraised  and  tabu- 
lated." These  are  some  of  his  examples  : — 
Ck. — Giving  a  coffin  to  the  poor  counts  30 
Exhorting  a  mother  not  to  commit 

infanticide     30 

Saving  a  child  from  being  destroj'ed      50 
Refraining  from  beef  and  dog  flesh 

for  one  year 5 

Preserving  life-long  chastity  ...  1,000 

Dr. — Loving  a  wife  more  than  father  or 

mother  ...         ...         ...  scores     100 

Drowning  an  infant 100 

Cooking  beef  or  dog  flesh     100 

INIisTising  written  paper         ...         ...       50 

Unfortunately  experience  shows  that  the  books 
never  balance.  Even  a  saint  found  that  he  could 
count  l)ut  4,973  deeds  of  good  against  '298,000  on 
the  other  side,  and  a  system  that  is  hopeless  for 
a  saint  means  moral  death  to  the  sinner.  Worn 
out  by  futile  efforts  to  struggle  against  the 
current  of  evil,  he  soon  throws  up  his  hands  and 
drifts  with  the  stream. 


IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

DR.  A.    X.   SOMERVILLE. 

Not  long  did  Dr.  Somerville  outlive  Horatius 
Bonar,  the  friend  of  his  youth  ;  Robert  ^IcCheyne 
passed  away  long  years  ago,  and  now  of  the  once 
famous  grouj)  of  young  men,  bound  together  by 
love  for  one  another  and  love  of  their  work, 
Andrew  Ponar  is  the  only  one  left.  Dr.  Somerville 
had  a  wonderful  story.  Most  men  have  one  life  ; 
he  had  two.  After  serving  his  day  and  generation 
for  nearly  the  a])]iointed  time  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  at  Dundee,  as  assistant  to  John  J>onarat 
Larbert,  then  at  Glasgow,  both  Ijcfore  the 
Disruption  l)rokc  the  outward  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  Established  Church  and  for  thirty 
yeai-s  after — at  the  age  when  most  men  are 
turning  their  thoughts  to  well-earned  rest  and 
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ease,  lie  made  a  new  start,  began  the  Avoi-ld 
again,  and  devoted  himself  to  mission  work 
abroad.  A  writer  in  the  Cliridian  Leader  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  which  the  oiler  was  made.  We  can 
almost  see  him  as  he  stood  there,  "  old  in  years 
and  yet  young  in  enthusiasm,  the  beautiful  white 
hair  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  light 
sparkling  in  that  wonderful  eye — strong  in  the 
bone  and  warm  in  his  feeling  like  all  his  race — 
proclaiming  that  it  was  his  desire  to  go  forth  to 
rlie  regions  beyond  and  preach  the  gospel  to  men 
\vho  were  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way.  No 
^security  for  stipend  or  anything  of  that  sort  did 
he  think  of.  He  would  cast  himself  Tipon  God." 
And  so  the  old  man  went  forth  and  laboured  for 
twelve  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  in  France 
<iud  Spain,  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  in  Egypt,  too, 
<ind  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  New  Zealand 
;\nd  Australia,  bringing  blessing  with  him 
\vherever  he  came.  And  no  wonder,  for  behind 
his  words  lay  the  power  of  a  life,  and  to  those 
who  heard  he  spoke  as  an  Apostle. 


BISHOP  MACKAKNESS. 

The  more  striking  qualities  botli  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  of  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Oxford 
have  thrown  tlie  reputation  of  Bishop  Mackarness 
lather  into  the  shade.  He  had  no  touch  of 
Samuel  Wilberforce".s  versatile  genius,  nor  the 
profound  learning  of  Dr.  Stubbs.  His  virtues 
Avere,  however,  as  real,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
Zeal,  wisdom,  patience,  and  courage,  all  were  his 
— more  valuable  than  many  gifts  which  appeal 
more  strongly  to  popular  enthusiasm.  He  was 
tievoted  to  his  office ;  always  at  work,  and  at 
Avork  among  his  o^vn  people.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  admired  and  loved  him  most.  And  it  is 
•noteworthy  that  wherever  he  had  spent  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life,  at  Honiton  and  at 
Exeter,  no  less  than  at  Oxforil,  the  sorrow  caused 
by  his  death  was  deep  and  genuine,  though  long- 
years  had  passed  since  he  went  away  to  labour 
elsewhere.  The  most  memorable  incident  in  his 
life  has  so  often  been  misunderstood  that  it  is 
Avortii  recalling.  When  the  Church  Association 
were  prosecuting  Canon  Carter,  of  Clewer,  for 
■excess  in  ritual  and  errors  in  doctrine,  the  Bishop 
laid  his  veto  on  tlie  proceedings,  and,  on  appeal, 
liis  power  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
80  far  as  he  was  concerned,  lie  pronounced  no 
opinion  u))on  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  the  points  at 
issue,  had  it  been  necessary,  he  himself  would 
have  tried  and  decided  afterwards.  His  claim  was 
that  the  responsibility  for  discii)liiie  was  his  as 
bishop ;  .and  he  was  resolute  not  to  allow  dis- 
cipline to  be  coiitrolle<l,  as  he  said,  by  any 
irresponsible  person.  He  stood  forward  as  the 
champion,  not  of  Ritualism,  but  of  the  Episcopal 
prerogative. 


WILKIE   COLLIX.S. 

Though  all  his  liest  work  had  been  done  long 
ago,  the  world  will  miss  Wilkie  Collins,  and  there 
•is  something  very  pathetic  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  For  many  years  he  had  been  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  exhausting  disease,  and  had 
been  driven. to  ease  his  suffering  with  laudanum. 
The  craving  grew ;  the  dose  Avas  continually 
increased ;  latterly  he  had  been  taking  in  a 
single  day  an  amount  sufficient  to  kill  twenty  or 
even  thirty  ordinary  men,  and  the  drug  had 
undermined  and  wrecked  his  entire  constitution. 
What  he  had  done  for  others  he  could  not  do  for 
himself.  For  .ire  there  not  hundreds  of  us  Avho 
can  recall  hours  of  darkness  into  which  his  books 
brought  a  ray  of  light,  weeks  of  sickness  and 
suffering  Avhen  he  helped  us  for  the  time  to  forget 
our  pain  ;  nights  of  anxiety,  and  care,  and 
weariness  when  he  lifted  the  burden  from  heart  and 
mind,  our  best  friend  and  physician  in  the  hour  of 
need  ?  He  Avas  not  in  one  sense  a  great  novelist.  H  <^ 
rarel}%  if  ever,  touched  the  deeper  sjuings  of 
emotion  ;  he  never  rose  to  the  higher  levels  of 
thought ;  he  did  not  aim  to  settle  or  to  unsettle 
convictions  or  creeds  in  a  score  of  chapters.  But 
he  Avas  a  wonderful  artist  in  his  Avay.  In  his 
strongest  books  every  plot  is  a  problem,  developing 
a  fresh  puzzle  at  every  turn,  till  at  last  tlie  end  is 
reached  and  all  is  made  clear.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  moral  or  a  social  purpose  in  his  novels, 
but  though  as  a  rule  the  writer  thinks  only  of  the 
reader's  enjoyment,  his  work  is  none  the  Avorse  for 
that,  for  enjoyment  is  in  itself  a  good  thing  so 
long  as  it  is  of  a  pure  and  healthy  kind. 

ELIZA  COOK. 
The  most  general  feeling  produced  by  the  news 
of  Eliza  Cook's  death  Avas  one  of  surprise  that  she 
iiad  lived .  so  long.  She  had  Avithdrawn  from 
literature  altogether.  Her  latest  A'olume  of  poems 
was  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
journal  which  bore  her  name,  and  was  conducted 
by  her,  came  to  an  enil,  and  by  no  means  owing  to 
want  of  success,  ten  years  earlier  still.  She  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  generation  that  had  passed  away, 
and  yet  had  been  living  in  our  midst  unnoticed 
and  unknown,  except  to  her  publishers  and  the 
paymaster  of  the  Pension  Fund,  on  Avliich  she 
had  a  claim.  One  can  hardly  think  that  her 
poetry,  popular  though  it  has  been  in  its  day,  will 
retain  its  hold  ;  in  fact,  most  of  it  is  already  for- 
gotten. It  is  just  half  a  century  since  she  first 
became  famous,  and  little  A-erse,  save  the  best, 
survives  so  long  ;  esjiecially  in  days  like  these, 
when  almost  any  one  of  our  monthly  magazines 
contains  verse  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
a  writer  not  so  long  ago.  It  is  at  least  an  indica- 
tion of  the  changes  that  time  brings  Avith  it,  that 
in  one  of  the  best  collections  of  poetry  for 
children,  published  recently,  "The  Old  Arm 
Chair"  is  not  included;  and  Avhcn  that  is  for- 
gotten, there  is  little  hope  for  the  rest. 
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THE   STOBT  OF  A   STRUGGLE  FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARK, 
Author  of  "  Jax  Vedder's  Wife,"  *'  The  Bow  op  Orange  Ribbon,"  "  In  Spite  of  Himself,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIIT.— UNDER  ONE  FLAG. 

"  And  through  thee  I  lielieve 
In  the  noble  and  gi'eat  who  are  gone. 

' '  Yes  !  I  believe  that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past. 
Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd, 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster,  or  criuge.  and  make  life 
Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile  ; 
But  souls  temper'd  with  tire. 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind." — Arnold. 


' '  Our  armour  now  may  rust,  our  idle  scimitars 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use  ; 
Childi'en  shall  beat  our  atabals  and  ih'ums, 
And  all  the  noisy  trades  of  war  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  peaceful  morn." — Drydcn. 

i  S  the  years  goon  they  bring  many  changes 
jTjl  — changes  that  come  as  natm'ally  as  the 
seasons,  that  tend  as  naturally  to  anticipated 
growth  and  decay,  that  scarcely  startle  the 
subjects  of  them  till  a  lengthened-out  period 
of  time  discloses  their  \dtality  and  extent. 
Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  tliirty,  ten 
years  do  not  seem  very  destructive  to  life. 
The  woman  at  eighteen  and  twenty-eight, 
if  changed,  is  usually  ripened  and  improved ; 
the  man  at  thu'ty,  finer  and  more  matui'e 
than  he  was  at  twenty  ;  but  when  this  same 
period  is  placed  to  women  and  men,  who 
are  either  approaching  fifty  or  have  passed 
it.  the  change  is  distinctly  felt. 

It  was  even  confessed  by  the  Senora  one 
exquisite  morning  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
though  the  sim  was  shining  w^armly,  and  the 
flowers  blooming,  and  the  birds  singing,  and 
all  nature  rejoicing  as  though  it  was  the 
first  season  of  creation. 

"  I  am  far  from  being  as  gay  and  strong 
as  I  wish  to  be,  Roberto,"  she  said;  "and, 
to-day,  consider  what  a  company  there  is 
coming,  and  if  General  Houston  is  to  be 
added  to  it,  I  shall  be  as  weary  as  I  shall 
be  happy." 

"He  is  the  simplest  of  men.  A  cup  of 
coffee,  a  bit  of  steak " 

"Son  Bias!  that  is  how  you  talk!  But 
is  it  possible  to  receive  him  like  a  common 
mortal  ?  He  is  a  hero,  and  besides  that, 
among  Hifhth/os,  de  casa  Solar"  (gentlemen 
of  kno'WTi  property). 

"  Well,  then,  you  have  servants,  Maria,  my 
dear  one." 

"  Servants? — Bah  !  of  what  use  are  they, 
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Roberto,  since  they  also  have  got  hold  of 
American  ideas  ?  " 

"  Isabel  and  Antonia  will  be  here." 

"  Let  me  only  enumerate  to  you,  Roberto. 
Thomas  and  his  wife  and  four  children 
arrived  last  night — you  may  at  this  moment 
hear  the  little  Maria  crying ;  I  dare  say 
Pepita  is  washing  the  child  and  using  soap 
which  is  very  disagreeable.  I  have  always 
admired  the  wife  of  Thomas,  but  I  think 
she  is  too  fond  of  her  own  way  Avith  the 
children ;  I  give  her  advice  which  she  does 
not  take." 

"  They  are  her  own  children,  dearest." 

"  Holt/  Maria  !  they  are  also  my  own 
grandchildren," 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  remember  that 
Abbie  is  a  little  Puritan.  She  beheves  in 
bringing  up  children  strictly,  and  it  is  good, 
for  Thomas  would  spoil  them.  As  for 
Isabel's  boys " 

^' God  be  blessed!  Isabel's  boys  are  entirely 
charming.  They  have  been  corrected  at  my 
own  knee  ;  there  are  not  more  beautifully 
behaved  boys  in  the  Christened  world." 

"  And  Antonia' s  little  Christina  !  " 

"  She  is  already  an  angel.  Ah,  Roberto  1 
if  I  had  only  died  when  I  was  as  innocent  as 
that  dear  one." 

"  I  am  thankful  you  did  not  die,  Maria ; 
how  dark  my  life  would  have  been  -nathout 
you  !  " 

"Beloved,  then  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not 
yet  in  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,  though,  if  one 
dies  like  Christina,  one  escapes  purgatory. 
Roberto,  when  I  rise  I  am  very  stilf — I 
think,  indeed,  I  have  some  rheumatism." 

"  That  is  not  unlikely ;  and  also,  Maria, 
you  have  some  years." 

"  Let  that  be  confessed;  but  tlie  good  God 
knows  that  I  lost  all  my  youth  in  tluit  awful 
tlight  of  "80." 

"  Maria,  we  aU  left  or  lost  something  on 
that  dark  journey ;  to-day  we  shall  recover 
its  full  value." 

"To  be  sure — that  is  what  is  said — we 
shall  see.  Will  you  now  send  Dolores  to 
me?  I  must  arrange  my  todet  with  some 
haste — and  teli  me,  Roberto,  what  dress  is 
your  preference  ?  It  is  your  eyes,  beloved,  I 
wish  to  please." 

Robert  Worth  was  not  too  old  to  feel 
charmed  and  touched  by  the  compliment. 
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•'A  very  pretty  old  lady." 


And  lie  was  not  a  tliougiitlcss  or  clmxiish 
liusband,  lie  knew  how  to  repay  such  a 
wifely  compliment ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  aged  companions  standing 
hand  in  hand  before  the  handsome  suits, 
which  Dolores  had  spread  out  for  her 
mistress  to  examine. 

He  looked  at  the  purple,  and  black,  and 
white  robes,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  face 
beside  him.  It  was  faded,  and  had  lost  its 
pretty  oval  shape,  but  its  colouring  Avas  yet 
beautiful,  and  the  large  dark  eyes  tender  and 
))right  below  the  snow-white  hair.  After  a 
few  minutes'  consideration,  he  touched  gently 
a  rol^e  of  white  satin.  "  Put  this  on,  Maria," 
he  said,  "  and  your  Avhite  mantilla,  and  your 
best  jewels ;  the  occasion  will  excuse  the 
utmost  splendour." 


The  choice  delighted 
her ;  she  had  really  wished 
to  wear  it,  and  someone's 
judgment  to  endorse  her 
own  inclinations  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm her  wish.  Dolores 
found  her  in  the  most 
delightful  temper,  she  sat 
before  the  glass  smiling 
and  talking,  while  her 
maid  piled  high  the  snowy 
plaits  and  curls,  and 
crowned  them  with  the 
JGAvelled  comb  only  worn 
on  very  great  festivals; 
her  form  was  still  good, 
and  the  white  satin  fell 
gracefully  from  her  throat 
to  her  small  feet ;  besides, 
whatever  of  loss  or  gain 
had  marred  her  once  fine 
proportions  was  entirely 
concealed  by  the  beautify- 
ing, graceful,  veiling  folds 
of  her  mantilla ;  there 
was  a  flash  of  diamonds, 
and  the  moonlight  glim- 
mer of  pearls  beneath  this 
lilmy  covering,  and  at  her 
belt  a  few  white  lilies ;  she 
was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  her  own  appearance, 
and  her  satisfaction  cfave 
ease,  and  a  sense  of 
authority  to  her  air  and 

movements     which     was 

charming. 

"  By  Maria's  grace,  I 
am  a  very  pretty  old  lady, ' ' 
she  said  to  herself ;  "and 
I  think  I  shall  astonish  my  daughter-in-law 
a  little.  One  is  afraid  of  these  calm,  cool, 
Northern  women,  but  to-day  I  feel  that  even 
Abbie  must  be  proud  of  me." 

Indeed  her  entrance  into  the  large  parlour 
made  quite  a  sensation.  She  could  see  the 
quiet  pleasure  in  her  husband's  face,  and 
her  son  Thomas,  after  one  glance,  put  doAvn 
the  child  on  his  knee  and  Avent  to  meet  her. 
''Mi  vuulre,'"  he  whispered  with  a  kiss  ;  he 
had  not  used  the  pretty  Spanish  word  for 
years,  but  in  the  sudden  rush  of  admiring- 
tenderness  his  boyish  heart  came  back  to 
him,  and  quite  unconsciously  he  used  his 
boyhood's  speech. 

After  this,  she  was  not  the  least  in  aAve  of 
her  wise  daughter-in-law.  She  touched  her 
cheek    kindly,    and    asked    her   about   the 
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cliiklren,  and  was  immeasuralily  delii^'lited 
when  Abbie  said,  "how  beautiful  you  are 
to-day  !  I  wish  I  had  your  hkeness  to  send 
to  Boston  ;  Eobert,  come  here  and  look  at 
your  grandmother  !  I  want  you  to  remember 
as  long  as  you  live  how  grandmother  looks 
to-day."  And  Robert,  a  fine  lad  of  eight 
years  old,  accustomed  to  implicit  obedience, 
put  down  the  book  he  was  reading,  planted 
himself  squarely  before  the  Senora,  and 
looked  at  her  attentively  as  if  she  was  a 
lesson  to  be  learned. 

"  Well  tlicn,  Roberto  ?  " 

"  I  ani  glad  I  have  such  a  pretty  grand- 
mother ;  will  you  let  me  stand  on  tip-toes 
and  kiss  you  ? 


Aiid  the   cool,    calm 
eyes  filled  -n-ith  tears 
younger 
8enora's  caress 


Northern   woman's 

as  she   brought   her 

children,    one    by    one,    for    the 

The   doctor  and  his  son 


watched  this  pretty  domestic  drama  with 
hearts  full  of  pride  and  happiness,  and  before 
it  had  lost  one  particle  of  its  beauty  and  i 
feeling,  the  door  was  flimg  open  with  a 
vigour  which  made  everyone  turn  to  it  with 
expectation  :  a  splendid  little  lad  sprang  iu, 
and  without  any  consideration  for  satin  and 
lace,  clung  to  the  Seiiora  ;  he  was  her  image, 
a  true  Yturbide,  young  as  he  was,  beautiful 
and  haughty  as  his  Castilian  ancestors. 

Isabel  and  Luis  followed ;  Isabel  more 
lovely  than  ever,  richly  dressed  in  American 
fashion,  full  of  j)retty  enthusiasms,  vivacious, 
charming,  and  quite  at  her  ease ;  she  had 
been  married  eight  years,  she  was  a  fashion- 
able woman,  and  an  authority  upon  all 
social  subjects. 

liuis  also  was  wonderfully  improved  ;  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  which,  ten  years  ago,  had 
bubbled  ever  iu  continual  song,  was  still 
there  ;  but  it  was  under  control,  e^•ident  only 
because  it  made  perpetual  sunshme  on  his 
face.  He  had  taken  the  doctor's  advice, 
completed  his  study  of  English  and  Mexican 
law,  and  became  a  famous  referee  in  cases  of 
disputed  Mexican  claims  and  title  deeds.  His 
elegant  form  and  handsome  olive  face  looked 
less  picturesque  in  the  dull,  uncompromising 
stiffness  of  broadcloth,  cut  into  those 
peculiarly  imbecoming  fashions  of  ugliness 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-American 
afifect ;  but  it  gained  by  the  change  a  certain 
air  of  reliability  and  importance,  an  air  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  a  young  lawyer, 
already  aspiring  to  a  seat  among  the  law- 
makers of  his  state. 

"  We  called  upon  Antonia,"  said  Isabel, 
*'  as  we  came  here  ;  of  course,  she  was  en- 
gaged with  Lopez ;  they  were  reading  a  book 


together,  and  even  on  such  a  day  as  this 
were  taking  with  the  most  blessed  inditierence 
a  minute  at  a  time.  They  will  join  us  on 
the  Plaza.  I  represented  to  them  that  they 
might  miss  a  good  position.  '  That  has 
been  already  secured,'  said  Lopez,  with  that 
exasperating  repose  which  only  the  Saints 
can  endure  with  patience.  For  that  reason, 
I  consider  Antonia  a  saint  to  permit  it ;  as 
for  me,  I  should  say — '  the  house  is  on  fire 
Lopez,  will  it  please  you  for  once  to  feel 
a  little  excited  ? '  Luis  says  they  read 
continually  books  which  make  people  think 
of  great  solemnities  and  responsibilities ; 
how  foolish,  when  they  are  so  rich,  and 
might  enjoy  themselves  perpetually  !  " 

"  Here  are  the  carriages,"  cried  Thomas 
Worth  ;  "  and  the  ceremony  of  to-day  has  its 
own  hour  ;  it  will  never  come  again." 

"  Your  mother  and  I  will  go  lirst,  Thomas, 
and  we  ■tt'ill  take  Abbie  and  your  eldest  son  ; 
I  shall  see  you  in  your  place.  Luis,  bring 
your  boy  with  you,  he  has  intelligence,  and 
will  remember  the  man  he  will  see  to-day, 
and  may  never  see  again." 

On  tiie  Plaza,  close  to  the  gates  of  the 
Alamo,  a  rostrum  had  been  erected  ;  and 
around  it  were  a  few  stands,  set  apart  for 
the  carriages  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
famiUes  of  San  Antonio.  The  Senora,  from 
the  shaded  depths  of  her  own,  watched  their 
arrival ;  nothmg  could  be  more  characteristic 
than  the  approach  of  her  daughters.  Antonia 
and  Lopez,  stately  and  handsome,  came 
slowly,  their  high-stepping  horses  chafing  at 
tlieir  restraint ;  Luis  and  Isabel  drove  to 
their  appointed  place  with  a  speed  and  clatter, 
accentuated  by  the  jingling  of  the  silver  rings 
of  the  harness  and  the  silver  hanging 
buttons  on  the  gay  dress  of  the  Mexican 
driver.  But  the  occupants  of  both  carriages 
appeared  to  be  great  favourites  "W^th  the 
populace  who  thronged  the  Plaza,  tlie  win- 
dows, the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  every 
available  place  for  hearing  and  seeing. 

The  blue  flag  of  Texas  fluttered  gaily  over 
the  lovely  city,  and  there  was  a  salvo  of 
cannon ;  then,  into  the  sunshine  and  into  the 
sight  of  all,  stepped  ThrMan  of  his  (inicratiov. 
Nature  has  her  royal  line,  and  she  makes  no 
mistakes  in  the  kings  she  crowns.  The 
physical  charm  of  Houston  was  at  this  time 
very  great ;  his  tall,  ample,  dignified  form 
attracted  attention  at  once  ;  his  eyes  pene- 
trated the  souls  of  all  upon  whom  they 
fell,  his  lips  were  touched  with  fire,  and  his 
words  thrilled  and  swayed  men  as  the  wind 
sways  the  heavy  heads  in  a  field  of  ripe 
barley. 
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'  The  thunder  of  cannon 

was  answered  by  the  thunder  of  voices 


He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the 
people,  and  they  stretched  out  their 
arms  to  him ;  the  magnetic  chain  of  sympathy 
was  complete.  The  hearts  of  his  listeners 
were  an  instrument  on  which  he  played  the 
noblest,  the  most  inspiring,  the  sweetest  of 
melodies.  He  kindled  them,  as  flame  kindles 
dry  grass  ;  he  showed  them  their  future  with 
a  prophet's  eye,  and  touched  them  also  with 
the  glad  diviner's  rapture.  They  aspired, 
they  rejoiced  at  his  bidding,  and  at  the 
moment  of  their  highest  enthusiasm,  he 
cried  out :  "  Whatever  State  f/ave  us  birth, 
we  have  one  native  land,  and  ice  have  one  flarj!  " 

Instantly  from  the  grim,  bloodstained 
walls  of  the  fortress  the  blessed  Stars  and 
Stripes    flew   out ;    and   in    a   moment. 


a 


thousand   smaller   flags,    from    every    high 
place,  gave  it  salutation.     Then  the  thunder 


>#? 


I  of  cannon  was  answered  by  the  thunder  of 
;  voices.  Cannon  may  thunder  and  make  no 
impression  ;  but  the  shout  of  humanity! — it 
stirs  and  troubles  the  deepest  heart-stream, 
it  is  a  cry  that  cannot  be  resisted,  it  sets  the 
'  gates  of  feeling  wide  open  ;  and  it  was  while 
men  were  in  this  mood,  Houston  said  his 
last  words  : 

•'  I  look  in  this  glorious  sunshine  upon  the 
bloody  walls  of  the  Alamo,  I  remember 
Goliad,  I  carry  my  memory  back  over  the 
long  struggle  of  thirty  years.  Do  you  think 
the  young,  brave  souls — fired  with  the  love 
of  Liberty — who  fell  in  this  long  conflict, 
have  forgotten  it ?  No!  Nol  No!  Where vei 
in  God's  Eternity  they  are  this  day,  I  believe 
they  are  permitted  to  know  that  Texas  has 
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liecome  part  of  their  country,  and  rests 
for  over  under  the  tlag  they  loved.  The 
shoutmi'  thousands,  the  boommo;  cannon 
that  greeted  this  flag  were  not  all  the  sounds 
I  heard  !  Far  off,  far  off,  yet  louder  than 
any  noise  of  earth,  I  heard  from  the  dead 
years,  and  the  dead  heroes  of  those  years,  the 
hurrahing  of  ghostly  voices  and  the  clapping 
of  unseen  hands  !  " 

"  It  was  like  Houston  to  call  the  dead  to 
the  triumph,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  stood 
with  the  Senora  in  her  room ;  he  was 
unbuttoning  her  gloves,  and  her  tears 
dropped  down  upon  his  hands. 

"  He  is  a  man  by  himself,  and  none  like 
him.  I  thought  that  I  should  never  forgive 
him  for  sparing  the  life  of  that  monster, 
Santa  Anna  ;  but  to-day  I  forgive  him  even 
that.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  shall  ask  Holy 
Maria  to  excuse  me  the  feeling,  for  it  is  not 
good  to  permit  oneself  to  be  too  happy,  it 
brings  trouble.  But  indeed,  when  I  looked 
at  Thomas  I  thought  how  Avisely  he  has 
married.  It  is  seldom  a  mother  can  approve 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  but  Abbie  has  many 
excellencies,  good  manners,  and  a  good  heart, 
and  a  fortune  which  is  quite  respectable." 

"  And  strong  principles  also,  Maria  ;  she 
will  bring  up  her  children  to  know  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  do  right." 

"  Tlutt  of  course,  every  good  mother  does 
that.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sight  for  the  angels 
to   see   Isabel   teaching  her   children  their 


prayers.  Did  you  observe  also  how  great  a 
favourite  Luis  is  ?  He  lifted  his  hat  to  this 
one,  and  that  one,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
next  election  will  be  in  his  hand." 

"  Perhaps.  I  wish  Lopez  would  take 
more  interest  in  politics,  he  is  a  dreamer." 

"  But  then,  a  very  happy  dreamer. 
Perhaps  to  dream  well  and  pleasantly  is  to 
live  a  better  life.  Antonia  is  devoted  to  him  ; 
she  has  a  blessed  lot,  once  I  did  not  think 
she  would  be  so  fortmiate." 

"  Lopez  was  prudent  and  patient." 

"  Prudent !  patient  !  it  is  a  miracle  to 
me  !  I  assure  you  they  even  talk  together  of 
young  Senor  Grant  !  It  is  satisfactory — but 
extremely  strange." 

"  You  had  better  sleep  a  little,  Maria  ; 
General  Houston  is  coming  to  dinner." 

"  That  is  understood.  When  I  spoke  last 
to  him  I  was  a  woman  broken-hearted  ;  to- 
night I  will  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done. 
Ah  !  Roberto,  his  ^^ords  to-day  went  to  my 
soul.  I  thought  of  my  Juan,  I  thought  of 
the  vision  he  showed  me,  I  wondered  if  he 
knew,  if  he  saw,  and  heard  "  ;  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  breast,  and  he 
kissed  away  the  sorrowful  rain. 

"  He  was  so  sweet !  so  beautiful !  oh, 
Roberto  !  " 

"  He  was  God's  greatest  gift  to  us. 
Maria  !  dear  ]\Iaria  !  I  love  you  for  all  the 
children  you  have  given  me — hut  most  of  all 
for  Juan !  " 


THE    END. 


Z-r^.tr. 


One  of  the  victors 


MINISTEEING   CHILDEEN'S  LEAGUE.- 

By  the  countess  OF  MEATH. 


THESE  latter  nineteenth  century  days 
are  very  strange  ones,  and  perhaps  in 
no  respect  more  so  than  in  the  way  the  ends 
of  the  earth  are  being  brought  closely  to- 
gether by  the  telegraph,  by  the  yet 
fiu'ther  to-be-developed,  but  most  wonderful 
invention,  the  phonograph,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  postal  communication.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  the  mventions  and  con- 
veniences of  modern  days  that  we  take  little 
note  of  them.  We  calmly  send  off  our 
telegram  to  some  one  living  in  New  York, 
and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  an 
extraordinary  short  space  of  time  our  friend 
living  three  thousand  miles  away  will  be 
reading  the  very  words  which  we  hastily 
scribbled  down  on  the  telegraph  form.  We 
write  to  a  relative  living  in  the  Antipodes, 
and  during  the  course  of  our  afternoon's 
walk  drop  the  letter  into  the  neighbouring 
post-box,  in  perfect  confidence  that  in  so 
many  months'  time  we  may  look  for  the 
answer  to  come  ;  and  yet  that  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  we  have  written  down  the  thoughts 
which  we  wish  to  communicate  to  our 
correspondent  must  needs  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  by  land  and  thousands  by  sea,  and 
perhaps  meet  with  many  an  adventure  before 
it  can  reach  its  destination ;  and  all  this  is 
done  for  us  individually  on  our  laying  out  a 
most  trifling  sum  in  postage  stamps.  This 
very  constant  inter-communication  with 
places  near  and  far,  unknown  to  former 
generations,  must  needs  have  had  very  useful 
results,  and  there  is  one  way  in  particular  in 
which  it  has  done  good  service — it  has  con- 
tributed most  wonderfully  to  the  successful 
working  and  rapid  spread  of  societies  started 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Ministering 
Children's  League,"  an  association  which 
is  still  comparatively  little  known  except  to 
those  who  belong  to  it,  and  its  influence, 
though  but  a  quiet  one,  is  very  far  reaching. 
This  organisation,  originally  started  to  be  a 
help  to  children  of  the  Avell-to-do  classes 
to  become  unselfish  and  to  induce  them  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  in 
my  London  house  in  the  year  1B85.  It  had 
been  called  together  by  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  (Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate),  the 
Rev.   C.   J.  Ridgeway.      On  this  occasion. 


after  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  new  society 
had  been  explained  to  them,  about  fifty 
parents  and  children  joined,  the  little  ones 
as  members  of  the  League  and  their  elders 
as  their  associates.  Under  the  guidance  of 
our  able  and  energetic  vicar  this  first  little 
branch  grew  and  flourished  ;  but  the 
formation  of  others  was  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  than  might  have  been  imagined — as 
I,  as  secretary  to  the  association,  soon 
learnt — owing  to  the  predisposition  of  the 
British  public  to  look  with  suspicion  upon 
new  schemes  which  are  almost,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  held  at  first  to  be  undesirable,  if 
not  quite  impracticable.  However,  great 
encouragement  was  given  when  Dr.  Forrest, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington, 
inaugurated  a  branch  in  his  parish,  to  which 
now  some  500  children  belong.  Still,  little 
progress  was  made,  and  during  the  first 
seven  months  only  six  branches  were 
established.  Fortunately,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  Lord  Meath  and  I  were 
travelling  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  we  spoke  to  many  friends  whom 
we  met  in  those  hospitable  lands  of  the  new 
society.  The  average  American  differs 
greatly  from  the  Britisher  in  the  way  in  wliich 
he  regards  a  new  enterprise.  Our  own 
countryman,  even  though  hereafter  he  may 
become  a  most  valuable  worker  in  its 
cause,  very  possibly  long  hesitates ;  he 
inquires  who  belongs  to  it,  and  if  he  finds 
it  is  but  a  struggling  undertaking,  with  no 
well-known  names  op  the  list  of  its  sup- 
porters, he  will  have  much  reluctance  in 
associating  himself  with  it.  Not  so  the 
American  ;  he  will  not  wait  to  make  many 
inquiries  about  the  opmion  of  others,  he' 
prefers  weighing  the  matter  on  its  own 
merits  ;  if  it  happens  to  please  him  he  is 
likely  at  once  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Britisher  is  often  like  the  timid  bather 
at  the  side  of  the  stream,  afraid  to  enter, 
whilst  the  bolder  spu-it  will  plunge  in  and 
be  fast  approaching  the  desired  goal  ere  the 
former,  with  the  utmost  caution,  wades  care- 
fully into  the  water.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  and  disadvantages  both  m  the 
cautious  and  the  impulsive  nature  ;  but  when 
a  charitable  undertaking  has  to  be  set  going, 
the  enthusiastic  man  or  woman  is  a  God- 
send, whose  energy  and  warmth  will  soon 


*  M.  C.  L.  Papers  can  be  obtained  on  aiiplication  to  the  Secretary,  S3,  Lancaster  Gate,  London, 
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make  difticulties  vanish,  just  as  we  may  sec 
the  siin  meltmg  away  the  newly-fallen 
snow.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  welcome 
help  attbrded  hy  our  Transatlantic  neigh- 
bours that  the  "  Ministering  Children's 
League"  received  so  great  an  impetus,  and 
that  now  it  has  travelled  far  and  wide, 
having  at  present  some  two  or  three  hundred 
branches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  about  180  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  both 
in  India  and  in  Australia  its  good  influence 
over  children  has  been  realised.  Not  inaptly 
it  has  been  termed  the  "  Practical  Chris- 
tianity Society,"  for  its  highest  ambition  is 
to  be  of  sernce  to  the  young  members  in 
helping  them  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives, 
the  lessons  which  are  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  ^Yllen  the  League  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  writers  m  the  United  States 
it  was  said  that  it  could  not  be  confined  to 
any  particular  class,  as  in  that  country 
classes  are  not  considered  to  exist.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  was  a  wise  measure  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Society ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  were  right  who  said  that 
none  were  so  poor  but  that  they  might 
benefit  others.  A  good  deal  of  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  work  of  poor  children. 
Two  charitable  institutions  have  been 
established  through  the  instrumentality  of 
our  League.  One  is  at  Ottawa,  in  the 
daughter  country,  the  other  is  in  our  own 
land,  in  a  quiet  Surrey  village—  Ottershaw, 
near  Cliertsey.  The  way  in  which  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Ottawa  came 
to  be  established  is  a  proof,  if  proof  w^ere 
needed,  of  what  energy  can  do.  The 
Ministering  Children's  League  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  having  been  only  nine  months 
established  in  Canada,  when  Mrs.  Levis,  the 
first  President  of  the  Society  at  Ottawa,  died. 

The  late  jMrs.  Levis  Avas  known  to  have 
had  a  great  wish  to  see  a  Convalescent  Home 
for  children  established  in  her  neighbourhood, 
and  at  her  death  the  associates  of  the 
League  desired  to  found  such  an  institution 
in  her  memory,  which  has  since  developed 
into  the  Hospital  which  is  doing  most 
excellent  service.  Feeling  that  the  mother 
coimtry  ought  not  to  be  outstripped  by  the 
daughter,  we  in  England  had  to  bestir  our- 
selves, and  last  year  the  Ottershaw 
Charitable  Institution,  in  connection  with 
the  League,  was  opened. 

A  piece  of  land  nearly  eight  acres  in 
extent,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
was  presented  to  the  Society,  and  on  it  the 
first    "  Home  for  Destitute  Children  "  was 


erected.  It  now  houses  twenty  little  boys, 
and  a  second  Home — this  one  is  destined  for 
girls — is  to  be  built  almost  immediately. 
Should  the  association  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last  one. 
It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  charitable  institutions,  however 
valuable  their  work  may  be,  that  the  League 
was  established,  for  its  aims  are  very 
ambitious.  It  seeks  to  win  the  little  ones 
from  selfish  ways  and  to  inspire  them  with 
high  motives.  They  are  taught  that  it  is  the 
acrviwj  life  which  is  the  truly  happy  life,  and 
that  they  must  strive  to  be  Ministering 
C'hildren  now,  so  that  in  years  to  come 
they  may  grow  up  to  be  ministering  men 
and  women. 

The  way  in  which  this  organisation  for 
children  is  worked  is  most  simple.  Only  one 
rule — "  Try  to  do  at  least  one  kind  deed  every 
day" — is  imposed  upon  the  little  members, 
and  the  use  of  one  short  prayer.  They  are 
fathered  together  from  time  to  time  at  little 
work-parties  or  at  quarterly  meetmgs;  to  these 
the  children  are  not  expected  to  come  empty- 
handed,  but  each  child  is  to  bring,  as  far  as 
possible,  some  gift  for  the  poor,  a  useful 
garment  which  busy  little  fingers  have  made, 
a  scrap  book,  a  toy,  or  a  small  offering  in 
money.  On  these  occasions  they  are  re- 
minded that  charity  must  begin  at  home, 
and  that  near  and  dear  ones  are  the  first  for 
whom  deeds  of  kindness  must  be  done.  Nor 
are  the  dumb  animals  forgotten.  "I  did 
not  pull  the  cat's  tail  this  morning,"  ex- 
claimed a  little  boy  who  had  just  joined  the 
Society,  and  who  thus  thought  to  keep  his 
rule.  Anniversary  ser\aees  are  being  held 
in  various  places,  and  happy  little  congre- 
gations of  children  are  brought  together  to 
offer  up  united  prayer  and  praise  and  to  be 
reminded  of  their  duties  as  "  ministering 
children. ' '  A  quantity  of  work  for  the  poor  is 
executed  by  associates  and  members.  One 
branch  alone  last  year  sent  away  1 ,  170  articles, 
and  the  Society  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
making  the  children  handy  little  workmen 
and  workwomen.  The  League  depends 
upon  no  elaborate  organisation  for  carrying 
on  its  operations,  there  is  no  complicated 
code  of  rules  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but 
each  branch  makes  its  own  regulations.  We 
are  not  rich  in  central  funds,  for  no  sub- 
scriptions are  asked  from  members,  as  it  is 
desired  that  all  the  money  which  the  chil- 
dren give  should  go  direct  to  the  charity 
which  they  wish  to  support ;  but  two  shillings 
a  year  is  asked  from  tlie  associates  belonging 
to  branches  composed  of  rich  children,  and 
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one-half  of  this  sum  goes  towards  printing  ex- 
penses, &c.  We  who  love  the  Society  believe 
that  great  ends  may  sometimes  be  arrived 
at  in  very  simple  ways,  and  consequently 
we  do  not  think  that  the  League  need  be 
despised  by  any  who  have  the  welfare  of 
children  at  heart,  because  of  the  unpre- 
tentious way  in  which  it  is  worked.  It  has 
not  escaped  criticism,  for  many  have  feared 
lest  the  formation  of  such  a  Society  would 
foster  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness  amongst 
its  members.  This  objection  is  a  theoretic 
one,  and  is  made  by  those  who  have  no 
practical  experience  of  its  working,  and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  if  a  member  should 
evince  a  vain-glorious  spirit,  simply  because 
he  or  she  has  done  tliat  which  was  a  duty, 
the  associate,  the  child's  mother  or  teacher, 
should  endeavour  to  check  such  feelings  at 
once.  Besides,  early  childhood  is  not  the 
age  for  self-consciousness,  it  is  far  more  the 
snare  of  us  elders,  and  little  ones  are  much 
less  Hkely  to  suffer  from  it,  if  from  their 


earliest  days  they  are  taught  to  do  deeds  of 
love  and  mercy,  than  if  they  became  charit- 
able workers  later  in  life. 

Love  is  the  very  antidote  to  Self,  and  surely 
we  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  educating  a 
set  of  "  self-righteous  little  prigs  "  by  asking 
them  to  work  and  pray  and  to  love  their 
neighbour  ? 

No  ;  "  if  love  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  law," 
our  Society,  however  imperfect  it  may  be, 
has  a  mission,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  little  help  to  our  members  in  speaking 
loving  words  a7ul  doing  loving  deeds,  readers, 
instead  of  too  hastily  condemning  it,  can 
safely  wish  it  God-speed.  It  may  be 
open  to  many  an  objection,  it  may  be  most 
imperfectly  worked ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  are 
its  promoters  wrong  in  thinking  it  may  be 
the  means,  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty 
and  All-merciful  Providence,  of  gently 
leading  awa!,y  the  Lambs  of  the  fold  from 
the  evil  ways  of  sin  and  self  on  to  paths  of 
love  and  virtue  ? 


LOYALTY. 

OH,  for  a  heart  to  own  Thee,  Lord, 
Come  to  it  praise  or  blame  ! 
A  heart  to  find  more  than  all  bliss 
In  credit  to  Thy  name  : 

A  heart  which  cannot  fear  or  tire 

When  doing  aught  for  Thee, 
Because  it  throbs  with  love  that  lives 

Through  all  eternity. 

Heaven's  only  music  breaks  on  ears 

Keen  for  the  will  divme  ; 
Processions  in  her  streets  appear 

To  eyes  which  wait  for  Thine. 

We  go  to  heavenly  liberty 

By  servitude  alone ; 
The  lowest  steps  of  love  rise  up 

The  nearest  to  Thy  throne. 

What  bars  heaven's  gate  is  iron  will 

Against  the  will  of  God, 
There  is  no  pathway  through  its  porch 

But  that  which  Jesus  trod. 

Break,  melt  my  iron  will !     Be  Lord  ; 

Thy  serving  spirit  send; 
In  mercy,  do  Thou  nothing  spare, 

Of  self-will  make  an  end. 

All  faith,  all  hope,  all  love  dissolve 

In  this  one  only  care — 
Perfect  submission  to  Thy  will : 

Strong  Saviour,  hear  my  prayer. 

MARY  HARRISON. 


THE    UNSPEAKABLE    GIFT. 

A  CHBISTMAS  HOMILY. 

By    SAMUEL    COX,    D.D. 

2  Corinthians  ix.    lo. 


ST.  PAUL,  who  penned  the  injunction, 
"  In  everytliing  give  thanks,"  had  him- 
self formed  the  habit  which  he  enjoins,  and 
has  left  many  traces  of  this  habitual  thank- 
fulness in  the  Epistles  he  wrote.  As  every 
student  of  these  Epistles  is  aware,  he  often 
leaps  from  the  height  of  an  impassioned 
argument,  when  his  spirit  was  most  deeply 
stirred  and  moved,  into  an  abrupt  but 
pregnant  ejaculation  of  praise.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  not  more  of  his 
heart  and  mind  in  these  sudden  thanks- 
gi\-ings  than  in  aught  else  which  fell  from 
his  lips  or  his  pen.  I  could  well  believe 
that  a  study  of  them  would  show  us  more  of 
him,  and  more  of  him  at  his  best,  tlia.n  we 
could  discover  in  any  other  way. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  study  them,  to  arrive 
at  their  meaning.  For,  abrupt  as  they  are, 
and  thrown  off  as  if  to  relieve  some  sudden 
swell  and  surge  of  emotion,  they  must  have 
been  in  some  way  prompted  by  the  theme  he 
had  in  hand  at  the  moment ;  must,  there- 
fore, have  some  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  that  theme,  although  they  often 
seem  to  break  away  from  it  at  the  spur  of 
an  emotion  as  detached  and  fugitive  as  it 
was  passionate  and  intense.  Yet  the  con- 
nection is  often  so  subtle,  or  so  obscure,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it,  or  to  be  sure  that 
we  have  got  hold  of  the  true  link,  and  thus 
to  put  a  clear  and  unquestionable  meaning 
into  these  fervent  ejaculations. 

This  thanksginng,  for  example,  must  have 
sprung  from  the  theme  the  Apostle  had  been 
handling  in  the  previous  verse  ;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold,  and,  perhaps,  an  over-bold,  man 
who  should  say  in  what  way  it  sprang  from 
it,  and  profess  himself  sure  of  the  Apostle's 
intention.  The  best  commentators  differ  as 
to  what  the  unspeakable  gift  was  for  which 
his  heart  suddenly  leaps  up  in  praise  to  God. 
Some  think  it  was  the  gift  of  God's  dear  Son  ; 
some,  that  it  was  "the  surpassing  grace  " 
which  God  had  bestowed  on  St.  Paul  and  his 
Corinthian  converts  in  making  them  sons  of 
God  and  heirs  of  immortality  ;  some,  that 
it  was  the  charity  which  had  prompted 
Gentiles  of  Corinth  to  make  a  collection  for 
"  the  poor  (Jewish)  saints  at  Jerusalem." 
But,  however  we  might  define  it  on  other 
days,  on  Christmas  Day  we  can  only  take  it 


in  one  sense — as  pointing  to  the  gift  of  gifts, 
the  gift  which  the  day  celebrates,  the  gift  of 
God's  only  and  beloved  Son  :  for  tliis  is  the 
gift  for  which  we  thank  (iod  to-day. 

And  assuredly,  this  reading  of  the  verse  is 
as  likely  to  be  the  true  one  as  any  other,  and 
even  more  likely  than  any  otlior.  For  what 
more  natural  than  that,  while  rejoicing  in 
the  grace  which  prompted  men  at  Corinth 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  men  at 
Jerusalem,  their  gift  to  then-  fellows  should 
remind  St.  Paul  of  God's  great  gift  to  us  all, 
just  as  the  memory  of  God's  great  gift  to  us 
sets  us,  at  this  hallowed  time,  on  making 
gifts  to  each  other  ?  What  more  natural 
than,  if  it  were  the  grace  of  God  in  calling 
men  His  sons,  and  treating  them  as  sons, 
which  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  he  should 
bethink  him  of  that  great  Son  through 
whom  we  receive  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  and  should  break  into  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  his 
advent  ? 

Whatever  the  point  from  which  he  started, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
stop  until  he  included  in  his  thanksgivmg 
the  greatest  gift  of  all,  the  gift  which 
includes  all  others,  the  gift  of  God's  Son  to 
be  our  Saviour  and  Lord.  In  that  sense, 
then,  let  us  take  his  words,  as  the  day 
demands,  and  meditate  on  this  great  and 
unspeakable  gift. 

But  how  am  I  to  speak  to  you  of  the  un- 
speakable ?  Surely  by  showing  you  how 
;  unspeakable  it  is,  how  far  the  gift  of  God 
goes  beyond  all  that  heart  could  have  desired 
or  tongue  can  express.  All  things  are  un- 
speakable, down  to  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows,  should  one  undertake  to  utter  all 
that  they  are,  all  the  mysteries  they  contain 
and  uivolve.  Nothing  so  mean  can  be  but 
that  it  may  give  us  thoughts  too  deep  for 
words,  or  even  for  tears.  Yet  men  have 
contrived  to  say  much  of  most  of  these 
unutterable  things,  and  much  that  is  well 
worth  hearing.  Why,  then,  should  not  we 
find  something  to  say  on  God's  unspeakable 
gift '?  Our  only  danger  lies  in  having  too 
much  to  say,  or  in  attempting  to  say  too 
much.  Lest,  then,  we  should  grow  too 
voluble,  or  lose  ourselves  in  vague  reverie, 
let  us  limit  our  great  theme,  and  attempt 
'  8oi 
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only  a  few  words  on  the  truths  Christ 
taught,  the  work  He  did,  and  the  ideal  He 
lias  set  before  us. 

1.  The  truths  Christ  taiajht.  But  here 
again  Ave  must  limit  and  circumscribe  our 
field  of  view;  for  He  taught  so  many  truths, 
and  these  truths  are  of  such  wide  reach  and 
grave  and  varied  import,  that  we  cannot  even 
touch,  much  less  touch  with  effect  and  profit, 
on  them  all.  Let  us,  therefore,  fix  our 
attention  on  only  two  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic truths  He  taught,  and  mark  what 
cause  they  give  us  for  thankfulness  and 
praise. 

If  you  ask  any  thoughtful  student  of  the 
New  Testament  what  were  the  two  most 
characteristic  and  valuable  truths  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  apt  to  reply,  as 
indeed  many  have  replied — the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  you 
have  only  to  remember  how  men  conceived 
of  God,  and  of  each  other,  before  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  to  see  how  true  that 
answer  is. 

To  the  pre-Christian  world  God  was  not 
one,  but  many  ;  not  almighty  in  power  nor 
perfect  in  goodness,  but  limited  both  in 
goodness  and  in  power  ;  not  God  at  all,  but 
a  company,  a  base  confederacy,  of  magnified 
men  and  women  who  embodied  the  various 
passions  and  intellectual  ideals  of  the  human 
race,  or  their  conception  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  who  were  as  hard  and  stern,  or 
as  wanton  and  capricious,  or  as  selfish, 
jealous,  and  exacting  as  those  over  whom 
they  ruled.  Originally,  there  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  a  great  primitive  tradition 
which  taught  men  to  think  more  nobly  of 
God,  but  this  tradition  had  lost  its  influence 
long  centuries  before  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  although  the  philosophers,  the  few 
lovers  and  servants  of  wisdom,  were  always 
groping  their  way  back  toward  it.  But,  to 
the  many,  the  deities  of  the  Gentile  pantheon 
were  cold,  careless,  hard,  self-seeking,  self- 
pleasing  ;  bent  on  gratifying  their  own 
passions  or  ambitions  ;  indifferent  to  the 
ancient  tale  of  wrong  which  Avent  up  to 
Heaven  generation  after  generation  ;  sharing 
the  enmities  and  lusts  of  their  votaries,  and 
lending  but  a  faint  sanction  to  that  sense  of 
duty,  that  craving  for  righteousness,  Avhich 
man  has  never  been  able  to  pluck  altogether 
from  his  breast.  In  short,  the  good  men  of 
antiquity  Avere,  as  a  rule,  the  very  men  Avho 
did  not  accept  the  popular  religion,  nor  bend 
before  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  temples 
and  the  groves. 

Among  the  Jews,  though  here  again  the 


best  and  purest  spirits  cherished  a  much 
nobler  conception  of  God  and  Avent  far  to 
anticipate  the  teaching  of  Christ,  God  was 
held  to  be  a  stern  Judge,  an  austere  Master, 
a  severe  and  aAvful  Kuler,  rather  than  a 
tender  Father ;  as  capable  of  hating  and 
Avronging  no  less  than  of  loving  and 
blessing  men  ;  as  exacting  costly  sacrifices 
from  them  rather  than  as  Himself  making 
for  them  the  one  Sacrifice  by  Avhich  they 
could  be  atoned  to  Him  ;  as  excluding  from 
His  favour  all  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
CA-en  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  except  a 
chosen  "  remnant,"  and  as  saving  oven  the 
chosen  few  from  the  calamities  and  adver- 
sities of  time  and  change  rather  than  as 
purging  from  them  the  habits  and  iniquities 
by  which  their  souls  were  injured  and 
debased. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  Avhich  thus 
misconceiA'ed  God  in  order  to  "  show  us  the 
Father  " — i.e.,  in  order  to  conA'ince  and  per- 
suade us  that  God  is  in  very  deed  our  Father, 
and  the  Father  of  all  men.  He  has  taught 
us  to  think  of  Him  as  "our  Father  in 
Iwavcn  " — i.e.,  to  think  of  Him  as  standing  as 
high  above  our  loftiest  example  or  concep- 
tion of  paternal  love  and  goodness  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth  ;  as  infinitely 
more  ready  to  bestoAV  good  gifts  upon  us 
than  the  most  generous  father  Ave  liave 
knoAvn ;  as  infinitely  more  tender,  con- 
siderate, forgiving,  and  inalienable  than  the 
tenderest  of  parents ;  as  correcting  us  with 
a  Avisdom  and  a  grace  infinitely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  and  as 
Aveaving  all  the  changes  and  Avrongs  of  time 
into  a  discipline  of  perfection  which  AA-ill 
make  us  "  partakers  of  His  holiness";  as 
demanding  no  sacrifice  of  us  which  is  not 
for  our  oAvn  welfare  or  the  Avelfare  of  others, 
and  as  Himself  making  a  sacrifice  for  us  all 
Avhich  transcends  the  utmost  reaches  of  our 
thoughts. 

In  teaching  us  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men,  moreover,  Christ  has  taught  us 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  bound  to  love 
and  serve  one  another,  finding  alike  their 
happiness  and  their  perfection  only  as  they 
do  love  and  serve  each  other.  He  has  taught 
us  that,  if  Ave  have  any  true  love  for  our 
connnou  Father,  Ave  cannot  help  loving  and 
serving  all  the  members  of  His  family  so  far 
as  Avc  have  opportunity  ;  and  that  if  Ave  do 
not  love  the  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  Ave 
need  no  further  proof  that  we  do  not  love 
the  Father  whom  Ave  have  not  seen,  or  do  not 
love  Him  as  we  should.  So  that,  whereas 
of  old  time  men  saw  a  stranger  in  every 
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one  who  was  not  of  their  own  clan,  and  in 
every  stranger  an  enemy,  Christ  has  taiight 
lis  that  nothing  luiman  can  be  ahen  to  us, 
that  every  man  is  onr  brother  and  our  friend, 
and  that  to  love  and  serve  each  other  is  our 
right,  and  should  be  our  pleasure  as  well  as 
our  duty.  There  are,  or  should  be,  no 
foreigners  and  strangers  to  us  if  we  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  niucli  less  any  enemy. 

That  Christ  taught  these  truths,  that  He 
made  these  the  staple  of  His  teaching,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  you  know  how  sorrow- 
fully they  have  been  obscured  even  of  late 
years  by  His  professed  servants  and  friends, 
insomuch  that  many  of  us  were  really 
suckled  in  the  outworn  creed  of  the  ancient 
world  rather  than  on  the  simple  and  sincere 
milk  of  the  "Word.  If  what  is  called  "  the  new 
theology  "  has  done  us  no  other  service  than 
to  give  us  back  our  Father  in  Heaven  and 
our  brother  on  earth,  we  owe  it  a  debt  we 
can  never  repay.  And  to  those  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 
vigilant  and  austere  Judge,  always  on  the 
watch  for  our  faults  and  sins,  and  always 
punishing  them  with  the  utmost  severity  : 
as  demanding  of  us  a  love  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  feel,  and  an  obedience 
which  it  was  impossible  to  i-ender,  unless  He 
bestowed  on  us  a  grace  which  He  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  withhold,  and  did  in  fact 
withhold  fi'om  most  of  us  ;  or  as  a  despotic 
Piuler,  the  frowning  rigours  of  whose  brow 
were  only  relaxed  at  the  sight  of  blood, 
whether  the  blood  of  the  innocent  or  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  whom  Ave  were  required  to 
believe  that  "His  nature  and  His  name 
are  love,"  although  He  had  foredoomed 
the  vast  majority  of  His  creatures  to 
torments  as  excruciating  as  endless  : — to  us, 
I  say,  it  has  been  like  life  from  the  dead  to 
learn  from  Christ's  lips  of  grace  that  all  this 
is  a  mere  lie — a  mere  libel  on  His  God  and 
our  God,  His  Father  and  our  Father ;  and 
to  find  in  our  Heavenly  Father  a  God  who 
so  loves  us  that  we  cannot  choose  but 
love  Him  in  return,  and  make  His  will  our 
will. 

And  as  His  wall,  His  commandment,  is 
that  we  love  one  another,  even  this  com- 
mandment, difficult  as  it  is,  because  of  our 
own  imperfections  and  the  imperfections  of 
our  neighbours,  we  are  trying  to  obey.  For 
what  is  it,  at  this  gracious  and  hallowed 
time,  which  quickens  in  us  a  new  thrill  of 
affection  and  care  for  our  fellows,  and  moves 
us  in  showing  them  kindness,  doing  them 
service,  wishing  them  well — what  but  the 
Spirit  of  Him,  who  has  taught  us  to  see  a 


Father  in  God,  and  in  every  man,  however 
unlike  ourselves  or  far  off  from  us,  a  son  of 
the  same  Father,  who,  as  he  is  loved  by 
Him,  ought  also  to  be  loved  by  us  ?  And  if 
Christ  has  thus  taught  us  the  whole  duty, 
which  is  also  the  whole  joy,  of  human  life — 
taught  us  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  if  we  are 
only  beginning  to  learn  these  great  and 
happy  lessons  from  His  lips,  have  we  not 
abundant  cause  to  thank  God,  once  more 
this  day,  for  His  "  unspeakable  gift"  ? 

2.  If  we  turn  from  the  truths  Christ 
taught  to  the  ivork  He  did  for  m,  another 
source  of  thankfulness  and  praise  is  unsealed 
within  our  hearts.  This  work  may  be 
defined  in  different  terms,  but  perhaps  the 
simplest  definition  of  it  is  that  of  the  Apostle 
John  :  "  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  tJuit  thromih  Him  the 
world  mi(jht  be  saved  ";  or  this  :  "To  this  end 
weis  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  He  mif/ht 
destroij  the  works  of  the  devil  "  ;  or  that  faithful 
and  prophetic  saying  which  St.  Paul  reported 
and  commended  as  worthy  of  universal 
acceptation :  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners.'"  All  these  definitions  of  the 
Avork  and  purpose  of  Christ  come  to  the 
same  thing  at  bottom.  They  aU  assure  us 
that  it  was  His  mission  to  take  away  sin,  to 
abolish  every  evil  work.  They  all  imply 
that  evil  is  a  mighty  power  in  the  world 
into  which  Christ  came,  that  we  have  all 
yielded  to  it,  and  wronged  our  ovra  souls  by 
transgressing  the  law  of  our  being.  And, 
indeed,  if  any  man  say,  "  I  have  no  sin,"  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  himself;  if  any 
man  deny  the  presence  or  the  potency  of 
CAil  in  the  world  around  him,  he  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  that  world.  For  who  can 
examine  himself  with  any  care  Avithout  be- 
coming aAvare  of  a  conflict  in  himself  betAveen 
good  and  evil  in  which  he  has  often  suffered 
defeat  ?  And  Avho  can  look  attentiA'ely  on 
the  Avorld  around  him  without  becoming 
aware  of  harsh  discords  in  it  by  which 
its  harmonies  are  often  obscured,  if  not 
droAA'ncd  ?  We  may  have  our  OAvn  thoughts 
about  the  origin  of  eA'il,  or  about  its  nature 
and  fimction ;  but  Avliat  thoughtful  man 
Avill  deny  that  evil  exists,  and  that  it  must 
be  taken  aAvay  before  the  Avorld  can  abide  in 
righteousness  and  peace?  And  Avho  that  has 
a  conscience  can  deny  that  he  has  broken 
commandments  Avliich  he  ought  to  have 
kept,  and  knew  that  he  ought  to  keep  CA'en 
while  he  broke  them,  and  has  thus  brought 
dark  stains  of  guilt  upon  his  soul  Avhich, 
if  left  to  himself,  he  can  never  efface  ? 
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Christ  came  to  take  away  our  sin  and  to 
destroy  evil  in  every  form.  Is  not  that  good 
news,  news  which  may  well  excite  a  thankful 
love  within  our  hearts  ?  How  His  sacrifice 
avails  for  us,  and  how  the  spirit  of  His 
grace  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but 
also  listeth  to  blow  wherever  its  cleansing 
efficacy  is  required,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin, 
are  mysteries  which  we  may  never  solve. 
But  this  we  know,  that  by  His  advent  into  a 
sinful  world,  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  has  proved  that  the  mercy  of  God  is 
more  than  all  our  sins  ;  that  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  He  has  shown  there  is  nothing 
that  Mercy  will  not  do,  no  length  to 
which  it  will  not  go,  to  deliver  us  from 
the  yoke  and  bondage  of  our  sins ;  and  that, 
by  His  revelation  of  the  mercy  and  love  of 
God,  He  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  put 
our  trust  in  God,  to  exercise  that  faith  in 
Him  which  is  counted  to  us  for  righteousness 
because  it  will  make  us  righteous. 

Moreover,  He  who  has  thus  made  trust 
and  cleansing  possible  to  us  by  revealing  our 
Father's  forgiving  and  redeeming  love,  has 
also  inspired  us  with  the  courage  of  hope 
by  assuring  us,  in  a  thousand  difi'erent  ways, 
that  it  is  our  Father's  purpose  and  intention 
to  redeem  and  reconcile  all  men  unto 
Himself ;  nay,  to  redeem  the  whole  creation, 
now  groaning  in  bondage  to  vanity  and 
corruption,  into  tlie  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  in  order  that  the  men  whom 
He  has  made  anew,  by  giving  them  power  to 
become  His  sons,  may  walk  beneath  a  new 
and  more  clement  heaven  and  on  a  new  and 
more  fruitful  earth.  And  if  this  be  the  work 
He  came  to  do,  the  end  which  he  set  before 
Him  and  cannot  fail  to  reach,  who  will  not 
thank  God  for  His  unspeakable,  His  ineffable 
gift? 

3.  If  I  add  a  few  words  on  the  ideal 
which  Christ  has  set  before  us,  it  is  only 
that  I  may  bring  my  homily  to  a  practical 
conclusion. 

Every  man  has  an  ideal,  and  works 
towards  it,  though  what  that  ideal  is 
cannot  always  be  gathered  from  his  words 
or  professions.  Even  he  himself  cannot 
always  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  suspect,  and 
that  simply  because  he  does  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Some  men  of  business,  no  dov;bt,  make 
success  in  business  their  chief  aim ;  and  of 
these  there  are  some  who  mean  by  success, 
not  the  masterly  and  honourable  conduct  of 
a  growing  traffic,  but  simply  makmg  the 
most  money  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
there   are  many  men  engaged  in  business 


whom  business  does  not  satisfy  ;  many  who, 
if  they  could  have  their  way — and  they 
often  contrive  to  get  their  way  in  part — 
would  rather  be  political  orators  or  artists 
in  tones,  or  colours,  or  words,  or  excel  in 
sports.  I  have  even  known  men,  I  think, 
who,  if  you  could  really  get  at  what  they 
had  most  at  heart,  desired  above  all  else 
to  grow  better  roses  than  their  neighbours, 
or  to  excel  in  some  other  comparativelj' 
unimportant  avocation  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  sober  duties  of  their  several 
lots. 

Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the 
graver  aims  and  ideals  which  men  place 
before  them — such  as  wealth,  enjoyment, 
success  in  business,  eminence  in  politics  or 
arts,  or  social  influence  and  position  and 
rank,  let  us  remember  that  not  one  of  these 
can  satisfy  a  human  and  immortal  soul ; 
that,  even  if  we  reach  them,  they  leave  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  spirit,  and  the  larger 
and  more  permanent  cravings  of  the  heart 
unused  or  ungratified :  that  they  fail  us 
the  moment  health  fails,  or  that  love  is 
wounded,  or  the  infirmities  and  disabilities 
of  age  press  upon  us,  and  fail  us  most  of  all 
at  the  stroke  of  death,  unless  we  have  com- 
bined with  our  pursuit  of  them  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  something  higher,  more 
valuable,  more  permanent.  Let  us  grate- 
fully remember  that  Christ  has  revised  and 
raised  our  ideals  for  us,  that  He  has  taught 
us  to  hold  wisdom,  righteousness,  charity 
high  above  all  other  aims,  to  put  serviceable- 
ness  before  success,  self-culture  above  self- 
gratification,  usefulness  to  our  fellows  before 
eminence  above  our  fellows  ;  that,  in  a  word. 
He  would  have  us  love  God  with  all  our 
strength  and  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 
in  order  that  we  may  become  of  one  spirit 
and  one  aim  with  Him  who  is  love,  and  may 
share  His  eternal  felicity  and  peace.  Lose 
your  life,  is  His  command  to  us — lose  that 
false  and  inferior  life  of  the  senses,  of  worldly 
cravings  and  aims,  in  order  that  you  may 
acquire  your  true  life,  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
the  life  everlasting  ;  the  life  which  is  the 
best  and  highest  even  in  this  present  world, 
and  is  good  for  all  worlds  to  come  ;  the  life 
which  sickness  cainiot  touch,  nor  loss,  nor 
change,  nor  death  itself ;  the  one  life  which 
can  satisfy  all  the  vast  desires  of  the  soul 
throughout  its  whole  career,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

If  we  have  in  any  measure  set  this  aim 
before  us,  shall  we  not  say  with  the  Apostle, 
"  Now  thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeak- 
able gift,"  the  gift  which  at  once   satisfies 
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and  transcentls  all  our  hopes  and  all  our 
desires  ?  Even  if  "\ve  are  conscious,  mourn- 
fully conscious,  that  this  ideal  has  not 
engrossed  our  affections,  has  not  called  forth 
the  fuU  devotion  it  deserves  and  demands, 
has  too  often  been   overridden  by  inferior 


aims,  still  let  us  take  up  the  song,  trusting 
in  the  Mercy  which  fi'cos  all  faults,  forgives 
all  sins,  and  by  which  God  is  slowly  but 
surely  drawing  us  unto  Himself,  that  at  last 
i  we  may  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness  and 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son. 


IN  LOW  WATERS. 
ly  the  riverside  visitor. 

VI.— "LIONS'  providers." 


A  MONG  savages,  "noble"  or  other,  it  is 
xl  a  common  custom  for  the  wife  to 
perform  whatever  labour  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  She 
works  while  her  lord  and  master  fights,  or 
himts,  takes  his  lordly  ease,  or — if  he  happily 
have  the  means — gets  drunk.  Whether 
admirers  of  ' '  the  child  of  nature ' '  extend 
their  admiration  to  his  views  and  practice 
upon  the  question  of  wife  labour  we  cannot 
say,  nor  does  the  point  really  matter  much. 
If  the  savage  way  be  the  natural  one,  we  will 
take  it  that  for  once,  at  any  rate,  civilisation 
has  improved  upon  nature.  In  civilised 
lands  it  is  generally  accounted  a  shameful 
thing  for  a  man  to  live  upon  his  wife's 
earnings,  to  allow — much  more  to  force — 
her  to  Avork  while  he  idles.  In  every  grade 
of  society,  from  the  highest  down  to  and 
including  the  poorly  paid  unskilled  labourer 
class,  such  a  man  is  held  in  contempt.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  latter  class  husband  and 
wife  have  often  both  to  work — to  work  for 
hire  that  is  ;  for  that  the  woman  should 
work  as  well  as  manage  in  the  home  depart- 
ment is  of  course  imderstood.  If  people  in 
this  rank  of  life  have  a  family — and,  as  a 
rule,  they  do  have  a  family — some  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  wife  labour  will  in  many 
instances  become  an  absolute  condition  of 
existence  with  the  household,  seeing  that 
unless  wiie  as  well  as  husband  works  neither 
can  the  family  at  large  eat.  But  while  the 
situation  upon  this  point  is  accepted,  it  is 
lamented,  and  upon  chivalrous  as  well  as 
upon  more  material  grounds.  Moreover, 
here  the  husband,  if  not  the  only,  is  the 
chief  breadwinner.  The  wife's  smaller 
earnings  merely  supplement  his,  and  so  far 
as  may  be  they  are  sjient  in  some  especial  ! 
manner  upon  herself  and  the  children. 

When,  however,  we  get  below  the  working  , 
classes  proper,  we  find  a  very  different  state  i 


of  things  prevailing  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  wife  labour.  When  we  get  to 
the  cas'alty  man,  corner-man,  and  no-visible- 
means-of-support  classes;  when,  in  short,  we 
get  towards  and  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
civ-ilisation,  we  find  a  reversion  to  savage 
forms.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  with  these  classes  it  is  the  rule 
for  the  wife  to  be  the  sole  labourer,  the 
husband  wholly  a  loafer,  but  such  a  position 
of  affairs  is  very  far  indeed  fi-om  being 
exceptional.  It  is  so  common  as  to  be 
regarded  as  matter  of  course,  alike  by  lookers 
on  and  those  immediately  concerned.  The 
husband  -  supporting  mves  are  quite  a 
"  school,"  and  are  playfully  knoAATi as  "lions' 
providers."  Seeing  that  the  species  of  lion 
to  whom  they  play  jackal  is  a  particularly 
mangy  one,  it  is  probable  that  the  soubriquet 
was  originally  bestowed  upon  them  in  a 
spirit  of  disparagement.  "  Poor  human 
nature "  is,  however,  very  perverse,  and 
now-a-days  many  of  the  lions'  providers 
esteem  the  name  their  title  of  honour.  So 
also  do  numbers  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  If  there  should  be  a  few 
"  too  blessed  particular  "  people  who  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  wife  in  these  cases 
as  degraded,  they  generally  deem  it  prudent 
to  keep  their  opinion  to  that  effect  to  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  hold  that  it  is  rather  a  fine  thing  for 
a  married  woman  to  be  able  to  keep  her 
husband ;  a  matter  for  boastfiilness  that  she 
is  able  to  supply  him  with  beer  and  'bacca 
upon  a  more  liberal  scale  than  that  upon 
which  the  less  lion-hearted  .Tones  or  Brown, 
who  works  for  liis  family,  can  supply 
himself.  Even  when  they  do  not  take  a 
perverted  pride  in  their  husband- keeping 
prowess,  the  women  of  this  class  make  no 
particular  objection  to  husband-keeping  in 
the    abstract.       Of    the    reversing   of   the 
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ordinary  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  of  the  mere  idleness  of  their  lords  and 
masters,  they  make  no  complaint.  So  long- 
as  the  husbands  are  content  with  absorbmg 
only  the  lion's  share  of  such  family 
provision  as  the  -wives  can  make,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  "  grab  the  lot,"  things  are  held 
to  be  running  smoothly  and  in  their  natural 
groove.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
loafers  of  the  stamp  here  in  question  rule 
their  womankind  very  literally  with  a  strong 
hand.  Wife  beating  they  regard  as  the 
commonest  of  marital  rights,  and  to  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  women  take 
the  beatings,  they  would  seem  to  hold  the 
same  view.  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed — 
strong  as  the  assertion  may  sound — that 
some  of  the  wives  would  regard  with 
suspicion  a  husband  who  "never  laid  his 
hand  upon  them,  save  in  the  -v\^ay  of 
kindness."  As  these  very  unhon-like 
lions  deal  with  their  jackals,  so  do  they — 
to  continue  the  analogy — deal  with  their 
cubs.  Though  they  work  not  themselves, 
they  enforce  the  doctrine  of  self-help  upon 
their  children  very  early,  very  strongly,  and 
m  very  practical  fashion.  According  to 
their  theory,  a  child  should  be  thinking  of 
"  turning  out  "  almost  as  soon  as  it  can  run 
about.  To  hear  a  hulking,  loafing  corner- 
man expounding  this  theory  ;  to  hear  him 
lecturing  a  boy  or  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  upon  the  duty  and  necessity  of  their 
"  scratching  for  themselves,"  and  as  likely 
as  not  emphasising  his  remarks  by  kicks  and 
cuffs ;  to  hear  and  see  a  fellow  of  this 
kind  acting  in  this  wise  is,  perhaps,  as 
curious  a  bit  of  tragi-comedy  as  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  real  life.  He  will  not  have 
done  a  stroke  of  work  for  years,  and  if  asked 
to  do  so  would  "  scorn  the  action,"  but  he 
is  a  veritable  Spartan  with  his  children. 
They  must  obey  his  parental  command  to 
"  cut  their  own  grass."  Whether  their 
mowing  is  of  an  honest  or  dishonest 
character  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference 
so  long  as  they  make  their  hay.  They  may 
run  errands  or  resort  to  any  other  form  of 
ser^dce  by  which  children  can  pick  up  a  few 
halfpence,  or  they  may  beg  or  pilfer — that  is 
a  point  the  father  leaves  to  Providence  and 
the  children.  It  is  only  for  him  to  see  that 
they  don't  "  eat  their  heads  off"  at  home. 
They  may  be  graciously  permitted  to  shelter 
in  the  lion's  den — always  a  very  miserable 
den — at  night,  but  by  day  they  must  forage 
for  themselves.  If  they  can  do  more  than 
this,  if  they  can  in  addition  bring  home  some- 
thing for  the  old  lion,  so  much  the  better. 


As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
offspring  of  such  men  as  these  go  largely 
to  swell  the  street  arab  and  juvenile 
criminal  classes.  Some  of  course  rise  in 
time  to  better  things,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions.  Many  of  them,  as  they  attain 
towards  man  or  womanhood,  drift  into  the 
dangerous  or  unfortunate  classes.  A  still 
larger  number,  however,  simply  grow  up  to 
be  as  their  parents  were  before  them — the 
men  loafers,  the  women  lions'  providers. 
But  while  the  majority  of  the  class  are 
native,  and  to  the  manner  born,  some  of  the 
women  have  been  dragged  down  to  it.  Their 
husbands  have  originally  been  labourers  in 
the  ordinary  and  honest  sense  of  the  term, 
but  falling  out  of  w^ork,  as  even  the  most 
industriously  disposed  labourers  will  do  at 
times,  the  women  have  "  buckled  to,"  and 
practically  demonstrated  that  they  could 
"keep  the  home  together"  by  their  own 
exertions.  Thus  released  from  the  spur 
that  lies  in  the  oj)eration  of  the  law,  "  if  ye 
work  not,  neither  shall  ye  eat,"  the  men 
have  developed  loafing  propensities,  have 
got  associated  with,  and  finally  affiliated  to, 
the  corner-man  class,  and  the  women  have 
perforce  to  continue  their  role  of  lions' 
providers.  For  months,  and  even  years,  a 
man  who  sinks  in  this  way  will  continue 
to  claim  rank  with  "the  labouring  miem- 
ployed."  He  speaks  of  himself  pityingly  as 
a  "misfortunate,"  protests  that  "luck is  dead 
agin  him,"  and  makes  a  show  of  looking  for 
work.  He  poses  as  that  spectacle  for  the 
gods,  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity. 
In  his  case  the  character  is  an  excellent  one 
for  sponging  purposes.  Properly  worked  it 
has  in  it  remarkable  potentialities  of  eleemo- 
synary 'arf  pints  of  beer  and  'arf  oimces  of 
tobacco,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  more  than 
from  any  lingering  sense  of  shame  that  the 
character  of  a  misfortunate  is  maintained  as 
long  as  possible.  But  a  time  comes  when 
these  pretences  are  worn  out  with  even  the 
best  graced  actor  in  this  line  and  he  stands 
revealed  an  unredeemed  loafer  in  relation 
to  society  at  large  and  an  unmitigated  "  hard 
bargain  "  for  his  wife  in  particular. 

The  Lions'  Providers  follow  a  great  variety 
of  callings.  Some  of  them  are  regular 
"  hands  "  in  factories  or  workshops — white 
lead  factories,  chemical  works,  firewood 
sheds,  and  the  like.  A  number  are  hawkers, 
others  again  are  middle-women  or ' '  sweaters 
in  the  slop  needlework  line ;  but  the  most 
numerous  section  of  them  consists  of  those 
who  go  out  washing  and  charing  by  the  day. 
With  their  aprons  carried  under  their  arms — 
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the  badge  of  all  tlieir  tribe — the  members 
of  this  division  may  be  seen  every  morning 
going  off  to  their  labours ;  while  each 
evening  the  husbands  of  those  of  them  who 
may  not  be  avcII  broken  in  may  be  seen 
trooping  away  to  meet  them  as  they  leave 
their  places  of  work.  Not  from  any  longing 
feeling  of  aft'ection,  or  polite  desire  to  do 
escort  duty,  but  with  a  view  to  securing  their 
share  of  the  day's  earnings.  Unless  they 
are  taken  red-handed,  so  to  speak,  some  of 
the  women  will  immediately  spend  their 
daily  pay,  or  a  large  proportion  thereof,  in 
household  necessities,  and  take  it  home  in 
kind  instead  of  coin.  Such  a  proceeding 
the  husband  of  course  considers  highly 
reprehensible,  and  a  good  deal  of  wife- 
beating  takes  place  over  this  point  where 
the  hon's  pro\"ider  is  still  in  course  of 
taming,  or  proves  obstinately  refractory. 
"Where  in  the  lower  grades  of  society  the 
whole  burden  of  supportiuo;,  as  well  as  of 
managing  the  home,  is  thrown  upon  the  wife, 
a  good  deal  of  domestic  diplomacy  is  often 
reqiiired  to  make  ends  meet  even  in  a  from 
hand-to-mouth  fashion,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  also  is  left  to  the  woman. 
When  the  rent  of  their  room — or  rooms,  if 
happily  the  family  have  more  than  one 
apartment — is  in  arrears,  it  is  she  who  has 
to  "  face  it  out"  with  the  indignant  landlord, 
or  worse  still,  the  irate  landlady.  In  hard 
times  it  is  to  her  lot  that  it  falls  to  petition 
— for  it  is  more  a  case  of  petitioning  than 
negotiating — for  credit  at  the  hands  of  the 
tradesfolks ;  the  baker,  the  huckster,  the 
itinerant  coal-dealer,  the  "barrow"  coster, 
and  the  Hke.  And  naturally  it  is  she  who 
has  to  bear  the  coarse  "slangings  "  or  bitter 
"  tongue-dressings"  which  it  is  the  wont  of 
such  traders  to  apply  to  credit  customers 
who  may  chance  to  faU  behind  in  their 
promised  payments.  If  a  child  of  the  family 
is  ill,  it  is  the  mother  who  has  to  go  to 
the  relie\ing  office  to  apply  for  a  "  doctor's 
order,"  and  to  stand  the  brow-beatin"  she  is 
likely  to  receive  there  over  her  husband's 
misdeeds.  In  the  same  way  the  woman  is 
left  to  do  battle  against  the  endeavours  of 
the  School  Board  Officers  to  get  the  children 
to   school — a  proceeding   which  of    course 


[  tends  to  interfere  with  the  male  parent's 
plan  of  making  the  youngsters  scratch  for 
themselves.  In  times  of  special  necessity 
or  extremity  these  poor  women,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  poor  generally,  are  very  kind 
to  each  other.  They  will  share  a  last  loaf, 
a  last  meal,  a  last  sixpence.  They  will 
lend  the  clothes  off  their  back  to  enable  a 
neighbour  to  go  to  a  day's  work  she  might 
otherwise  lose,  or  even  that  a  trifle  of  money 
may  be  "raised"  on  the  garments.     They 

'  will  in  such  small  ways  as  are  open  to  them 
become  security  or  pledge  their  credit  for 

!  another,  and  in  case  of  sickness  they  will  to 
the  utmost  of  their  means  and  opportunities 
play  the  part  of  ministering  angel.  Though 
they  accept  it  in  an  uncomplaining  spirit,  and 

j  as  a  sort  of  natural  dispensation,  the  lot  of  the 

I  lions'  providers  is  a  weary  one,  and  they  are 
at  best  but  a  sorrowful  people.  The  burden 
cast  upon  them  is  greater  than  they  can  bear 
without  injury  to  health  and  spirit.  They 
look,  and  arc,  prematurely  aged  and  Avorn. 
Their  constitutions  soon  begin  to  be  impaired, 
many  of  them  are  victims  of  chronic  mala- 
dies, and  their  ofl'sprmg  are  weakly. 

What  we  have  here  been  saying  may  to 
many  sound  strange ;  unhappily,  however, 
it  is  too  true.  The  lions'  providers,  woman- 
like, try  to  put  the  best  face  on  things. 
Some  of  them  will  for  years  really  believe 
in  the  theory  of  their  husbands  bemg  only 
misfort'nates,  while  most  of  them  will  at  all 
times  profess  to  outsiders  to  believe  in  it. 
But  no  person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  life  prevailing  among  the  poorer 
classes  will  need  to  be  told  that  the  true 
position  of  affairs  is  such  as  we  have 
described  it  to  be.  And  we  may  add  that  in 
describing  it  we  have  been  more  inclmed  to 
extenuate  than  to  put  down  aught  in  malice. 
Wife  labour  is  the  maseen  (by  the  outer 
public)  "  means  "  which  supports  thousands 
of  the  apparently  no-visible-means-of-support 
class.  That  this  should  be  so,  that  the 
supporter  and  supported  should  constitute 
a  distinct  section  of  the  poor,  very  forcibly 
suggests  that  even  in  the  most  highly 
civilised  nation  in  the  world  there  is  still 
room  for  increased — or,  at  any  rate,  ex- 
tended— civilisation. 
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By  the  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  the  story  of 
this  Society — to  relate  how  it  came  into 
being ;  how  it  has  grown  and  become  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  many  societies  that 
exist  to  help  the  helj^less  little  ones ;  and 
what  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  subject, 
but  I  will  try  and  tell  the  tale  as  simply  as  I 
can.     Eight   years   ago   the   present   Hon. 
Secretary,  the  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
school  in  one  of 
the   poorer   dis- 
tricts of  London, 
had  brought   to 
his    notice     the 
case  of  a  widow 
and  seven  chil- 
dren    under 
eleven   years   of 
age,     left    with 
nothing      what- 
ever upon  which 
they    could    de- 
pend for  support. 
The    mother 
naturally        ob- 
jected   to    enter 
the    w^orkhouse, 
the    result 
from  being 
well    eared- 
children    of 
a  respectable 
artizan,  the  little 
ones    were  beg- 
ging their  daily 
bread.     As    the 
little  fellows  had 
been  brought  up 
in    the    Church 
of  England,  our 
friend  the  Super- 
intendent  made 
every    effort    to 
obtain  admission 
for  some  of  them 

into  a  Church  Orphanage.  Unless,  however, 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  for  each  there  appeared  to  be 
no  way  of  providing  for  them  a  home  where 
they  would  continue  to  receive  the  religious 
teaching.     This  episode  naturally  aAvoke  in 


and 
was 
the 
for 


the  mind  of  our  friend  the 


thought 


that  it 


was  very  strange,  and  looked  almost  like 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  National  Church, 
that  there  should  be  no  central  organisation 
or  society  to  which  parish  clergymen  and 
others  could  at  once  refer  such  cases  with  a 
certainty,  if  they  were  considered  deserving, 
that  a  home  might  be  provided  for  the  orphan 
and  the  outcast. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ventilate 
the  subject  amongst  friends;   some  of  them 

took  the  prudent 
course,  and 
endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the 
enthusiast  from 
his  intention, 
while  others 
warmly  com- 
mended the  pro- 
posal. At  length 
the  first  sub- 
scription was 
received,  which 
was  really  the 
foundation  stone 
of  all  the  work 
which  has  since 
been  effected, 
and,  let  us  hope, 
of  the  far  greater 
work  in  future. 
This  consisted 
of  thirteen  post- 
age stamps,  sent 
by  an  old  scholar. 
Then,  by  the 
kind  permission 
of  a  gentleman  in 
South  London, 
a  meeting  was 
held  at  his 
residence ;  and 
it  was  resolved 
that  those 
present  should 
guarantee  a 
sum  of  £30  for  preliminary  expenses  in 
setting  the  proposed  scheme  on  foot.  The 
idea  was  simply  to  establish  a  central  Church 
Home,  or  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  parish  clergy  to  provide  homes, 
free  of  all  payment,  for  destitute  children 
coming  under  their  notice. 
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The  next  important  step  taken  was  the 
necessary  one  of  gaining  the  recognition  and 
support  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
If  the  undertaking  were  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Church  machinery — in  the  same  way 
as  the  Missionary  Societies,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  &c. — it 
would  be  most  essential  that  the  Archbishop 
should  become  its  president.  The  facts 
having  been  duly  stated,  the  Archbishop, 
^vith  commendable  prudence,  announced  his 
intention,  before  coming  to  any  decision,  of 
taking  the  advice  of  Government  authorities 
as  to  whether  this  new  movement  was  neces- 
sary. And  now  ensued  an  anxious  time. 
At  length,  however,  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Archbishop's  chaplain  to 
the  effect  that  his  grace  had  consented  to 
become  president  of  the  movement,  having 
been  fully  assured  that  the  intended  work 
was  much  needed. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  the 
new  Society  known  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Church,  and  to  invite  subscriptions 
for  its  support.  It  was  arranged  that  actual 
operations  in  the  way  of  taking  charge  of 
children  should  not  be  begun  until  a  sum  of 
£500  had  been  received.  This  was  reached 
XVIII— 57 


in  the  early  part  of  1882,  and  a  small 
house  at  Dulwich  was  accordingly  opened 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  eight 
girls  and  a  matron,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  larger  house  at  Clapton  was  taken, 
which  would  contain  about  fifteen  boys. 
This  home  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  Frome.  At  Dulwich  the  cottage 
originally  taken  was  found  to  be  small  and 
inconvenient,  and  it  has  been  discarded 
for  Baroda  House,  of  which  the  freehold 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Society.  In 
this  Home  about  thirty  girls  can  be 
accommodated.  The  next  home  to  be 
opened  was  in  Old  Quebec  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  and  was  the  result  of  an  anonymous 
donation  of  £250,  given  by  a  lady  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  her  intentions 
to  purchase  a  picture  described  as 
"Waifs  and  Strays,"  and  priced  in  the 
Academy  catalogue  at  that  sum.  This 
Home  has  recently  been  removed  to  more 
commodious  premises  in  the  Marylebono 
Road,  in  which  thirty  girls  can  be 
sheltered.  A  special  feature  in  regard  to 
the  latter  Home  is  that  it  (with  others) 
has  been  certified  for  the  reception  of 
pauper  children  from  the  Guardians, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Pauper 
Education  Act,"  enabling  them  to  place 
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children  in  voluntary 
certified  homes,  on 
payment  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding-  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance 
in  the  workhouse 
schools.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all 
who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of 
the  treatment  of 
pauper  children,  that 
there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  Train- 
ing them  in  large  dis- 
trict schools,  where 
there  are  hundreds 
of  children  mixed 
together,  is  not 
calculated  to  impress 
upon  them  the  value 
of  home  life ;  this 
especially  is  the  case 
with  girls,  whose 
special    vocation    is 

domestic  service ;  and  setting  aside  this 
disadvantage,  there  remains  of  course  the 
badge  or  taint  of  pauperism,  which  cannot 
tend  to  improve  the  child's  position  in  after 
hfe. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  work 
is  the  establishment  of  Homes  for  children 
rescued  from  immoral  surroundings  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act. 
Of  these  the  Society  has  four — at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Cold  Ash,  Swansea,  and  one 
lately  opened  at  Meanwood,  near  Leeds, 
known  as  the  "  Beckett "  Home,  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. It  has  been  built  specially  for  the 
Society  through  the  energetic  exertions 
of  the  Eipon  Committee  and  the  liberality 
of  friends  in  Yorkshire.  These  are  havens 
of  safety  for  the  little  ones,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  unworthy  relatives 
until  they  are  of  an  age  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

At  Standon,  in  Staffordshire,  aided  by  a 
special  donation  of  £2,000,  the  Society  has 
been  enabled  to  establish  a  Farming  and 
Gardening  Home  for  fifty  boys,  which  has 
been  certified  as  an  Industrial  School.  This 
is  under  the  management  of  a  body  of 
Governors,  including  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire, 
and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  valuable  insti- 
tution for  training  the  elder  boys  as  gardeners 
in  England,  and  for  farm  work  in  the 
Colonies.    The  Home  in  the  Chester  Diocese 


at  Kingsley  Hall  is  for  forty  boys,  not  so 
old  as  those  at  Standon.  It  was  filled  a 
few  months  after  its  being  opened.  It  was 
established,  and  is  sujiported,  entirely  out 
of  funds  raised  in  Cheshire. 

The  elder  girls  are  provided  for  in  the 
Fareham  Industrial  Home,  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  Society  about  two  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  number  of  inmates  has  risen 
from  seventeen  to  thirty-two,  and  the 
laundry  business  has  also  increased  con- 
siderably, the  Home  having  a  good  reputation 
for  doing  its  work  well  and  thoroughly. 

Another  Home  of  this  class  is  Connaught 
House,  Winchester,  which  was  known  as 
the  Diocesan  Home  for  Friendless  Girls. 
This  has  been  recently  transferred  to  the 
Society,  and  the  Executive  Committee  has 
consequently  become  responsible  for  its 
management  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
inmates.  A  Home  was  also  opened  at 
Harrow,  in  which  are  accommodated  about 
thirtj'  girls;  and  there  are  Cottage  Homes 
also  at  Meanwood,  Ashdon,  Hillin!?don 
Heath,  Gould's  Green,  and  Arnold  Grove. 

The  Home  for  Girls,  which  was  recently 
opened  as  a  result  of  the  liberality  of  friend;? 
in  the  Southwell  Diocese,  promises  to  be 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  inmates  are 
specially  trained  as  kitchenmaids  and  cooks. 

The  present  year  has  seen  the  adoption 
by  the  Society  of  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
work.  A  Home  for  Crippled  Children  has 
been  opened  at  Tooting. 

The  Society  is 
also  represented 
in  Canada,  having 
acquired  some 
freehold  property 
at  Sherbrooke, 
where  a  Home  for 
Girls,  called  the 
"  Gibb's  Home," 
has  been  opened 
under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which 
the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  is  chair- 
man. To  this 
Home  girls  are 
sent  from  Eng- 
land, whom  it 
is  desirable  to 
remove  entirely 
from  their  evil 
surroundings. 
They  are  placed 
with  farmers  and 
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others,  members  of  the  Churcli  of  Eni^hmd, 
and  remain  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  Society's  correspondents.  The 
Societ}'  has  also  established  a  Home  in 
Sherbrooke  for  boys,  known  as  the  "  Benyon 
Home,"'  in  recognition  of  the  liberahty  of 
the  gentleman  who  supplied  fimds  for  this 
purpose. 

In  emigrathig  children  the  Society  is 
always  ready  to  co-operate  with  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  already  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  from  workhouse 
schools  have  been  sent  out  under  its  auspices, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  Homes  arc 
being  established  and  maintained,  the  Society 
is  engaged  in  another  important  undertaking 
— viz.,  the  boarding  out  children  of  tender 
years    in    country    villages,    under   proper 
supervision.     This  system  of  dealing  witli 
them  is  admitted,  not  only  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  also  by  government  authorities 
to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  bringing  them 
up  in  institutions,  and  it  is  possible  to  adopt  it 
in  all  cases  of  young  children  not  requiring 
a  strict  disciphne  or  special  treatment  for 
some  constitutional  malady.     There  is  no 
lack   of  homes   waiting   for   them,  nor    of 
parish  clerg;yTQen  and  others  who  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  children  are  properly  cared  for;  and 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  these  homes  j 
is  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  if  they 
were  kept  in  an  institution.     The  experience 
of  the   Society  in   this   direction  has  been  | 
most  favourable,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  \ 
quarterly  reports  received  from  those  who  [ 
have  kindly  undertaken  the  supervision  of 
the  children.  ■  | 

Amongst  the  many  benefits  of  the 
boarding-out  system,  the  physical  advantages 
to  neglected  childi'en  are  prominent.  In 
Ireland  the  system  was  tried  in  consequence 
of  the  appalling  mortality  amongst  children 
in  institutions,  and  the  result  was  im- 
mediate and  striking.  So  when  inspecting 
some  chubby  Uttle  child  in  a  country  village, 
it  is  a  common  remark  to  hear  from  the 
foster  parent  or  lady  who  supervises,  "  Ah  ! 
but  you  should  have  seen  the  poor  little 
thing  when  it  arrived." 

One  such  lady  now  whites:  "I  enclose 
you  a  photograph  of  L.  B.,  who  was  taken 
from  your  office  last  December,  like  a 
wizened  old  man  rather  than  a  baby." 

Many  children  again,  who  are  too  old  to 
be  boarded  out,  have  been  placed  in  other 
Church  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 


not  a  few  of  which  are  affiliated  to  the 
Society,  the  executive  making  themselves 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  children's 
maintenance.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of 
still  older  children,  boys  and  girl^,  who,  when 
they  come  imder  the  care  of  the  Society,  are 
beyond  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  pro- 
perly trained.  These  are  kept  for  a  short 
time,  provided  with  outfits,  and  then  sent  to 
sea,  or  domestic  service,  or  are  emigrated. 

Such  are  the  operations  carried  on  by  the 
Society,  whose  aii'airs  are  carefully  watched 
over  and  directed  by  an  able  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield 
is  chairman  and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  is 
vice-chairman.  The  members  comprise 
clergymen,  magistrates,  lawyers,  business 
men,  civil  servants,  C.O.S.  w'orkcrs,  and 
ladies  who  have  made  it  their  especial  work 
to  provide  and  care  for  the  little  ones  of  the 
Church's  fold.  Once  a  fortnight  this 
committee  meets  at  the  office  to  carefully 
discuss  all  that  relates  to  the  Society,  and 
the  many  applications  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  arhnission  to  the  homes.  In  addition  to 
the  Executive  there  are  Case  and  Finance 
Committees,  which  meet  also  fortnightly  and 
prepare  such  business  for  the  former  as  is 
not  of  a  general  nature. 

The  first  of  these  deal  with  all  applications 
for  the  admission  of  childi-en  into  the  homes, 
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and  all  matters  directly  relating  to  those 
already  in  the  homes ;  the  latter  examines 
the  reports  on  the  financial  business  of  the 
Society.  The  committee  appeal  for  help 
for  a  Society  designed  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Church's  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
great  work  with  which  she  has  been 
entrusted.  Its  operations  are  not  confined 
to  London,  but  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  that  it  aims  at  providing  in  each 
diocese  one  or  more  homes  for  waifs  and 
strays.  It  is  not  necessary,  if  it  were  possible, 
for  every  diocese  to  maintain  a  home  for 
every  class  of  children  that  stand  in  need  of 
shelter  and  protection.  Through  the  central 
Society  a  child  from  one  diocese  can  be 
placed  in  a  home  in  another  diocese  which 
is  suited  to  the  particular  case  of  the  poor 
waif  and  stray.  Thus  a  great  saving  in 
expenditure  is  effected,  and  the  necessity 
avoided  of  having  half-a-dozen  large  insti- 
tutions. Experience  has  shovv'n  that  homes 
are  very  superior  to  institutions,  and  nothing 
is  gained  and  much  is  lost  by  herding 
together  a  large  number  of  children  instead 
of  dispersing  them  among  many  small 
homes.  'The  number  of  children  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889, 
was  665 — boys  184,  girls  4ol.  Besides 
these  there  have  been  placed  in  other 
Church  homes  than  those  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  Society,  273  children — 
138  boys  and  135  girls.  These  institutions 
are  to  a  certain  extent  affihated  with  the 
Society  and  the  committee  can  guarantee 
that  all  proper  care  and  attention  is 
bestowed  en  their  wards. 

There  are  also  boarded  out  in  the  country, 
and  under  proper  supervision,  as  many  as 
386  childreii~214  boys  and  172  girls. 
These  figures  show  that  since  its  foundation. 


nine  years  ago,  the  Society  has  not  allowed 
the  grass  to  grow  under  its  feet,  but  has 
energetically  applied  itself  to  the  work  for 
which  it  was  providentially  called  into  being. 
And  it  should  be  known  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  for  whose  maintenance  the  Society  is 
responsible,  715  children  have  been  provided 
for  in  other  ways,  and  this  brings  up  the 
total  of  2,039  for  whom  homes  have  been 
found  during  the  past  nine  years.  The 
applications  are  very  numerous.  During 
the  past  year  the  committee  adopted  cases 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  day,  but  the 
applications  made  to  them  were  much  more 
numerous,  and  they  would  fain  adopt  more 
did  but  the  means  at  their  disposal  allow 
them  to  do  so.  The  receipts  for  1888 
amounted  to  over  £16,000,  but  though 
it  regularly  increases,  it  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  deserving  cases 
which  the  committee  would  accept  if 
they  had  the  means  of  maintaining 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
estimated  that  in  London  alone  there  are 
10,000  children  who  may  be  regarae.!'  as 
waifs  and  strays,  au'd  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  done  vail  perhaps  be  realised. 
The  Society  works  in  co-operation  with  that 
admirable  Society,  "  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  and  has 
been  much  assisted  by  the  use  it  has  been 
permitted  to  make  of  the  Shelter  in  Harpur 
Street. 

It  may  be  this  plain  and  unadorned 
tale  will  move  some  who  have  not  helped 
in  the  good  work  hitherto  to  lend  their 
aid,  and  all  fellow-workers  will  be  pleased 
and  thankful  to  know  of  the  success 
that  under  God  has  attended  this  Society, 
and  to  pray  that  in  the  future  it  may 
be  more  useful  still  in  caring  for  the 
little  brethren  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 


A   CHKISTMAS   STOKY. 


By    LILLA   HOFF. 


SUCH  a  clear  little  voice,  "^ 

Such  a  sweet  little  song, 
Though  the  night  was  so  cold 
And  the  wind  was  so  strong  ; 
And  round  the  street  corners  it  whistled  so  shrill, 
That  e'en  by  the  fire  one  fancied  -'twas  chill. 
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Such  a  fair  little  face, 

Such  a  bright  little  smils, 
Thoxigh  the  child  had  been  waildjig 
For  many  a  mile. 
And  the  snow  fell  in  flakes  like  a  feathery  sheet 
On  ihe  poor  little  maiden  who  sang  in  the  street, 
And  I  saw  that  her  shawl  was  all  tattered  and  thin, 
As  I  stood  on  the  threshold  and  beckoned  her  in. 

I'd  a  treasure — a  dear  little  girl  of  my  own, 

Just  the  size  of  the  child  who  was  wandering  alone. 

And  I  thought  of  the  prayers  which  that  evening  she'd  said, 

And  my  own  little  Ruth  lying  snugly  in  bed. 

And  my  heart  warmed  with  pity  for  this  little  waif, 

"N^'ho  was  v\'nndering  and  cold  while  my  baimie  was  safe. 

She  told  me  a  pitiful  story  of  woe, 

As  she  warmed  her  numb  hands  in  the  fire's  ruddy  glow  ; 

Her  mother  lay  ill  at  their  lodging,  she  said, 

And  she  must  go  singing  to  earn  them  some  bread. 

And  her  voice  broke  in  sobs  with  the  pitiful  cry, 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  afi-aid  that  dear  mother  will  die  !  " 

I  warmed  her  and  fed  her. 

And  then  sent  her  home 
In  a  warm  little  jacket  which  Ruth  had  outgrown, 
And  a  basket  of  food  for  the  mother  she  bore, 
With  a  promise  that  shortly  I'd  bring  them  some  more  ; 
Then  I  turned  to  my  own  hearth  of  plenty  again. 
With  a  joy  that  was  almost  akin  to  a  pain. 

I  went  to  the  lodging  betimes  the  next  day. 

And  found  the  poor  mother  just  passing  away. 

But  she  lifted  her  head,  and  so  sweetly  she  smiled. 

As  she  whispered,  "  God  bless  you  for  helping  my  child. 

I  am  nearing  the  home  which  no  sorrow  can  dim, 

And  I  leave  my  poor  child  in  reliance  on  Him." 

Sad,  sad  was  the  grief  of  the  desolate  child, 

And  'twas  long  ere  fi-om  sorrow  her  thoughts  were  beguiled, 

But  the  God  of  the  orphan  has  made  her  His  care. 

And  allowed  us  His  joy  in  her  rescue  to  share  ; 

A  good  Christian  woman  has  found  her  a  home. 

Whence  some  friends  have  provided  she  never  need  roam. 

Oh,  pause,  then,  and  think  of  the  children  who  roam 

Through  the  streets  of  our  cities  in  want  of  a  home. 

They  lack  aU  the  comforts  our  children  enjoy. 

And  the  money  we  lavish  on  pleasure  or  toy 

Would  bring  them  relief  in  their  terrible  need, 

While  our  own  hearts  would  share  in  a  blessing  indeed. 


Salmon  ascending  a  waterfall. 

SOME  WATER-WORLD  WONDERS. 

By  the  Rev.  THEODORE  WOOD,  F.E.S. 


THERE  are  wonders  enough  to  be  found 
in  every  group  of  animals.  Every 
individual  animal,  indeed,  is  a  living  book 
of  marvels,  a  volume  in  Nature's  great 
library,  which  no  investigator,  living  or 
dead,  has  ever  exhausted  yet.  When  a 
naturalist  can  find  occupation  for  a  great 
part  of  a  long  life-time  in  the  study  of  the 
common  cockchafer,  and  even  then  leave 
much  undone  and  undiscovered,  few  will  be 
bold  enough  to  contend  that  tlie  field  of 
enquiry  is  limited,  or  that,  from  lack  of 
sustenance,  the  first  interest  of  the  enquirer 
is  likely  to  dwindle  and  disappear. 

But  I  think  that  perhaps — from  our  point 
of  view — the  greatest  wonders  of  all  are  to 
be  found  in  those  creatures  which  inhabit 
the  world  of  water.  There  Nature  seems 
verily  to  have  allowed  her  imagination  to 
run  riot.     The  wildest  freaks  of  her  creative 


ingenuity  meet  one  at  every  turn.  Forms 
of  life  the  most  bizarre  and  grotesque  are 
everywhere  to  be  found,  and  law  seems  set 
at  defiance,  and  all  to  be  governed  by  purest 
whim  and  caprice.  One  finds  animals  which 
shoot  at  their  prey  with  a  sort  of  natural 
blow-gun,  and  rarely  fail  to  hit  it ;  animals 
whose  eyes  travel  round  their  heads,  or  even 
tunnel  through  them  ;  animals  whose  fore 
limbs  are  set  behind  the  hinder  ;  animals 
which  are  perfectly  at  their  ease  when 
turned  literally  inside  out  ;  animals  which 
have  the  power  of  cutting  loose  their  entire 
digestive  system,  if  that  system  happens  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  growing  another  in  its 
place.  And  there  are  other  water  animals, 
agahi,  which  fish  for  their  prey  with  rod  and 
line  ;  and  others  whose  bodies  contain  a 
natural  electric  battery,  capable  of  discharg- 
ing its  potent  shocks  to  a  distance  of  several 
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feet  away  ;  aud  others  whose  sense  of  pain 
is  so  slight  that  they  will  continue  to 
feed  with  avidity  while  being  themselves 
devoured ;  and  others  equally  odd  and 
strange,  but  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

And  then  the  wild  extravagancies  of  form 
with  which  one  constantly  meets  !  The 
astonishing  exaggeration  of  one  part  of  the 
frame  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  ;  the 
singular  and  novel  uses  which  those  develop- 
ments are  sometimes  made  to  serve  ;  and 
the  limitless  vagaries  of  habit  which  one 
discovers  even  in  creatures  the  most  familiar ! 
If  life  were  only  longer,  how  much  a 
naturalist  might  learn  ! 

And  how  very  much  those  who  arc  not 
naturalists,  but  ought  to  be,  might  learn,  and 
do  not,  even  about  the  creatures  in  the 
midst  of  which  their  daily  lives  are  passed. 
Take  the  ordinary  country  resident,  and 
introduce  him  to  some  of  his  nearest 
neighbours  in  the  world  of  animals,  and  he 
is  utterly  astounded.  It  is  all  a  perfect 
revelation  to  him,  like  the  opening  out  of  a 
new  world.  He  did  not  know  that  such 
creatures  existed ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  they 
were  but  mere  names  to  him  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  a  pond  in  his  own  field  ; 
but  he  has  never  watched  the  tadpoles 
develop  into  frogs  and  toads,  or  the  water 
gnats  skim  men-ily  over  the  surface.  There 
is  a  rabbit  warren  on  the  neighbouring 
heath ;  but  he  has  never  seen  the  little 
animals  at  play,  and  admired  their  blithesome 
and  graceful  gambols.  Perhaps  there  is 
a   b..lmon   stream   close   at   hand;    yet   he 


scarcely  knows  that  the  fish  are  there,  and 
has  never  seen  them  shoot  the  rapids,  or 
clear  the  falls  by  a  sweeping  rush  and  a 
mighty  leap  into  the  air.  And  he  is  literally 
amazed  when  he  meets  with  some  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  all  these  wonders,  and 
who  shows  him  what  he  might  easily  have 
seen  for  himself  long  before. 

Even  in  that  tiny  part  of  the  great  world 
of  water  which  lies  enclosed  within  our  own 
British  shores,  there  are  marvels  in  myriads 
ever  waiting  for  him  who  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  search  them  out.  And  when  he 
goes  a  little  farther  afield,  and  passes  to 
tropical  rivers  and  equatorial  seas,  he  is 
simply  bewildered  by  the  wealth  of  life,  the 
variety  of  form,  and  the  extreme  diversity  of 
habit  which  confront  him  at  every  step  of 
his  researches. 

And  then,  perhaps,  he  begins  to  under- 
stand that  great  secret,  that  one  master-key 
to  all  zoology,  that  Structure  depends  upon 
Habit,  and  that  the  outward  form,  after  all, 
is  but  the  index  to  the  inner  life.  He  who 
knows  this,  not  only  theoretically,  but 
practically,  can  take  up  an  animal  which  he 
has  never  seen  before  and  read  it  like  a 
book.  Every  smallest  detail  of  its  frame 
has  its  own  self-evident  tale  to  tell.  The 
language  is  unmistakable,  and  he  sees  at  a 
glance  that  which  otherwise  he  might  not 
have  learned  by  years  of  careful  study. 
And  then  natural  history  has  for  him  a  new 
interest,  a  charm  added  to  the  many  with 
which  it  was  invested  before. 

Then  there  is  so  much  to  learn  about  every 
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animal ;    so   much   wliich,    even   to    those 
best    acquamted    with    it,    is    wholly    new 
and    strange.      Take,    for   example,    such 
a   creature    as    the  crocodile.     Scarcely 
a     traveller    who     visits    its    native 
rivers     but     describes     the     huge, 
sluggish  reptiles,  like  living  relics 
of  the   distant   past,   which  lie 
motionless  as  logs  in  the  water, 
or    lie    lazily    basking    in     the 
simshine      upon      the      banks. 
Scarcely     a    hunter    who     has 
shot    the   animal   but   enlarges 
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upon  its  giant  strength ;  its  tenacity  of 
life ;  its  sluggish  reptilian  temperament, 
which  yet  in  a  moment  can  be  lashed 
into  wildest  frenzy  ;  and  the  mighty 
sweep  of  its  terrible  tail.  And  there  are 
very  few  of  ourselves,  who  stay  at  home, 
who  have  not  seen  the  creatures  often 
enough  in  captivity,  and  wondered  at  those 
dull,  baleful  eyes,  which  never  seem  to 
move,  and  yet  are  always  watching  one. 
Yet  they,  and  we,  know  nothing,  as  a  rule, 
of  those  singular  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  make  the  animal  what  it  is.  For 
the  crocodile  is  a  very  remarkable  creature 
indeed,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
one  point  alone — the  structure  of  the 
head. 

For  see  what  its  requirem.ents  are.  It 
feeds — for  the  most  part — on  living  animals, 
which  it  can  only  capture  as  they  come 
down  to  drink  at  the  riverside.  It  has  no 
speed  of  foot  on  land,  and  cannot  there 
pursue  them  with  the  smallest  hope  of 
success.     So  it  lies  waiting,  motionless  as 


mighty 
and 


death  itself,  until  it  sees  them  come  down 
to  the  brink  and  stoop  to  quench  their 
thirst.  And  then,  with  a  wave  or  two  of  its 
powerful  tail,  it  glides  silently  along  to  the 
spot  where  they  are  drinking,  and  then, 
with  another  sweep  of  the  same 
weapon,  knocks  them  into  the  water 
seizes  them  in  its  jaws. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  victims  do  not  see 
it  ?  The  crocodile  is  a  conspicuous  creature 
enough,  log-like  though  it  may  be  ;  and  the 
keen  eyes  of  a  deer  would  surely  detect  it, 
even  if  it  merely  lay  motionless  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  True  ;  but  the 
crocodile  knows  this  instinctively,  and  there- 
fore lies,  when  looking  for  prey,  not  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  slightly  beloiv 
it.  Yet  by  reason  of  the  structure  of  its 
head  it  can  nevertheless  breathe  quite 
freely  the  while,  for  the  nostrils  are  placed 
upon  a  little  prominence  at  the  end  of 
the  snout,  and  so  can  remain  above  the 
water  while  the  whole  of  the  head  and  body 
is  submerged. 
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But  that  is  not  the  only  pecuharity  in  the 
head -structure  of  the  crocodile  ;  something 
else  is  required.  When  the  victim  is  caught 
it  has  to  be  killed,  and  for  killing  it  the 
teeth  are  not  adapted.  The  animal,  there- 
fore, must  be  drowned ;  and,  in  order  to 
dro^^'n  it,  the  crocodile  must  hold  it  sub- 
merged for  several  minutes,  tvith  its  own 
mouth  parti  1/  open.  How  is  the  water  to  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  throat  and 
causing  suffocation  ? 

An  examination  of  the  mouth  supplies  us 
with  the  answer  at  once,  and  a  very  curious 
answer  it  is.  At  the  back  of  the  throat  is  a 
valvular  structure,  something  like  that  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  and  this  valve  is  so 
constructed  as  to  close  when  the  mouth  is 
opened.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  crocodile 
expands  its  jaw  to  seize  its  prey,  this  valve 
mechanically  closes,  and  the  two  car- 
tilaginous flaps  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
still  more  firmly  imited  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  upon  them — like  our  own  "  flood- 
gates."    No  water  can  pass.     Experiment 


has  shown  that,  by  filling  the  mouth  of  even 
a  dead  crocodile  with  Avater,  not  one  single 
drop  can  be  forced  into  the  throat.  And 
as  the  air  passages  which  run  from  the 
nostrils  enter  the  throat  behind  this  valve, 
respiration  can  still  be  conducted  with 
perfect  ease,  although  the  jaws  are  Avidely 
opened  and  the  mouth  filled  with  water. 

The  ears,  again,  might  be  damaged  by  the 
entrance  of  water,  especially  Avhen,  as  cicen 
happens,  the  head  is  submerged  for  several 
hours  together.  So  the  ears  too,  like 
the  valve  in  the  throat,  are  self-closing,  and 
no  drop  of  water  ever  contrives  to  find  its 
way  within  them. 

And  who  would  think  that  the  muscular 
force  with  which  even  r.  small  crocodile — ten 
feet  in  length — can  close  its  jaws  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton  ? 
Yet  so  a  recent  experiment  has  determined  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  that  experiment, 
moreover,  were  by  no  means  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  enable  the  creature  to  put  forth  its  full 
strength.    No  wonder  that  the  mature  animal 
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can  perform  the  mighty  deeds  of  strength 
ascribed  to  it ;  no  wonder  that  in  the 
stomach  of  a  specimen  lately  preserved  for 
an  Indian  museum  were  found  twelve  large 
Inmches  of  human  hah',  besides  twenty-nine 
linger  rings,  a  bangle  for  the  ankle,  a  neck 
charm,  and  various  other  feminine  adorn- 
ments. What  human  being,  what  woman 
especially,  could  hope  to  escape  from  such 
terrible  jaws  as  those  ? 

There  is  another  aquatic  creature  with 
which  most  of  us  are  more  familiar — in  a 
way — than  with  the  crocodile ;  and  that  is 
the  porpoise.  For  it  is  still  a  native  of  our 
own  seas,  and  even  of  some  of  our  rivers. 
I  have  once  seen  it  off  Gravesend,  sporting 
and  gambolling  as  fearlessly  and  freely  as 
though  it  were  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 
And  it  used  in  days  of  old  to  venture  up  even 
as  far  as  Loudon  Bridge.  But  it  avoids  the 
haunts  of  the  steamboats  as  a  rule,  and 
that  which  was  once  the  "  silver  Thames  " 
has  charms  for  it  no  more.  Yet  most  of  us 
have  seen  it  somewhere.  And  no  one  who 
has  seen  it  can  have  failed  to  remark  its 
singular  method  of  progress,  or  the  clumsy 
leaps  and  bounds  in  which  it  is  for  ever 
indulging. 

But  there  are  other  and  greater  peculiari- 
ties about  it  which  one  does  fail  to  remark. 
"We  generally  call  it  a  fish,  for  instance  ; 
whereas  it  is  not  a  fish,  but  a  warm-blooded 
mammal.  It  is  a  very  near  relation  of  the 
whale.  It  is  almost  a  whale  itself,  in  fact,  and 
possesses  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  characterise  those  animals.  We  see 
nothing  of  these.  We  see  nothing  of  the  thick 
layer  of  fat  lying  closely  under  the  skin,  which 
serves  as  a  kind  of  natural  great-coat,  and 
keeps  out  the  chill  of  the  water.  We  see 
nothing  of  the  "spouting"  apparatus; 
nothing  of  the  wonderful  array  of  formidable 
teeth,  which  are  all  exactly  alike  in  form, 
and  vary — strange  to  say — from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  and  four  in  number.  Neither  do 
we  see  the  marvellous  feats  of  activity  of 
which  the  animal  is  capable  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  One  would  never  imagine  that  the 
.'■eemingly  clumsy  creature  could  be  so 
wonderfully  agile.  Not  even  the  salmon 
has  a  chance  against  it.  It  dodges,  and 
dives,  and  twists,  and  turns,  and  seems 
almost  to  anticipate  every  movement  of  its 
victim  ;  and  after  a  pursuit  of  only  a  very 
few  moments  that  -sdctim  is  firmly  grasped 
by  the  terrible  teeth. 

In  company  with  the  porpoise  one  often 
sees  dolphins  ;  creatures  whose  day,  in  a 
sense,  is  done.     For  once  they  were  in  great 


request  for  food — in  the  times  when  Friday 
was  observed  as  a  day  of  rigid  abstinence 
from  flesh  meat,  and  porpoises  and  dolphins 
were  "fish"  ;  and  once  they  were  famous 
for  the  beautiful  colours  which  were  supposed 
to  play  over  them  in  death,  and  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  mythical.  Not 
altogether  so,  however;  for  such  kaleidoscopic 
effects  are  characteristic  of  that  dolphin-like 
fish  the  coryphene,  which,  among  sailors  at 
any  rate,  commonly  does  duty  even  now  for 
the  dolphin  itself. 

For  one  other  attribute  is  the  coryphene 
remarkable,  and  that  is  its  extreme  fondness 
for  that  singular  creature  the  so-called 
"  flying  "  fish.  It  cannot  follow  its  \'ictim 
out  of  the  water,  neither  can  it  "double "  and 
alter  its  course  with  quite  the  like  activity  ; 
but  in  point  of  actual  speed  it  is  far  superior, 
and  it  is  so  persevering  in  the  chase,  and  so 
clever  in  calculating  the  exact  distance  to 
which  its  victim  is  likely  to  leap,  that  it  is 
perfectly  certain  to  come  up  with  it  before 
very  long. 

Of  course  the  flying  fish  does  not  fly.  It 
merely  leaps  out  of  the  water  by  means  of  the 
impetus  gained  from  a  rapid  rush,  and  remains 
out  of  the  water,  upborne  by  its  wing-like  fins, 
until  that  impetus  is  exliausted.  It  does  not 
beat  the  air  with  its  fins  ;  it  cannot  continue 
its  "  flight  "  for  more  than  a  very  short 
distance ;  it  cannot  even  change  its  course 
while  in  the  air.  It  is  like  the  flying  lemur, 
and  the  flying  squirrel,  and  the  flying 
di-agon,  in  fact ;  able,  by  its  peculiarity  of 
structure,  to  take  long  leaps  in  the  air,  but 
yet  without  the  slightest  capability  of  true 
flight.  Yet  it  is  surely  wonderful  enough 
that  a  fish  should  thus  be  able  incessantly 
to  leave  its  own  element  for  another,  in 
which  it  cannot  even  breathe  ;  far  more 
wonderful  than  that  a  squirrel  or  a  petaurist 
should  be  able  to  skim  for  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  through  the  air,  in  which  their 
respiration  is  7iot  impeded.  But  then  the 
water-world  wonders  are  always  the  greatest 
wonders  of  all ;  to  ourselves,  that  is,  for  we 
naturally  measure  all  things  by  our  own 
standard  or  our  own  ideal.  Those  creatures 
which  I  have  mentioned — the  crocodile,  the 
porpoise,  the  dolphin,  the  coryphene,  and 
the  flying  fish — are  all  among  the  better 
known  inhabitants  of  ocean.  The  naturalist 
really  fears  to  write  much  about  some  of  its 
less  familiar  inmates,  doubting  whether  he 
will  meet  with  belief.  For  when  one  comes 
to  study  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  water, 
all  rules  seem  to  be  set  aside,  and  a  kind  of 
zoological   anarchy   reigns   supreme.      Not 
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even  the  fantastic  creatures  of  a  poet's 
dream  can  equal  in  strangeness  the  wild 
creations  -which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  weird 
aberrations  of  form,  structure,  and  habit. 
And  if  the  three-score  years  and  ten  allotted 
to  man  could  be  doubled,  and  doubled,  and 


doubled  again,  and  every  hour  of  every  one 
of  those  years  be  devoted  to  the  one  thing 
only,  even  then  no  investigator  would 
live  to  complete  his  task,  and  survey  even 
superficially  and  imperfectly  the  whole 
of  the  untold  myriads  of  water-world 
Avonders. 


LITTLE   MARY. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE,  Author  of  "A  Band  of  Three,"  "The  Gems  She  Wore,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Little 


"  TT7AKE  up,  Dolly, — wake  up 

T  T       Mary  has  come  at  last." 

The  speaker  was  an  elderly  woman,  with 
a  rather  Horid  face  and  bright  eyes.  She 
was  -sagorously  shaking  by  the  shoulder  a 
girl  of  ten  or  eleven  who  lay  curled  up  in 
bed,  and  whose  wealth  of  brown  hair  partly 
hid  her  pale  and  rather  heavy  features. 

"  You  might  wake  up  this  morning,  of 
all  mornings,  Dolly,  when  the  little  Mary 
you  have  been  crying  for  all  these  years  has 
come." 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  girl,—"  what  ?  How 
rough  you  are,  Mrs.  Dingle.  "What's  come  ? 
I  ain't  going  to  wake  yet ;  it  ain't  near  time 
to  get  up  ;  let  me  be." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  don't  care.  I  was  right 
with  my  thoughts,  then.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Sure  as  sure  Dolly  will  be  jealous  as  jealous 
can  be.  It's  always  the  way  with  gels — 
a-crying  and  a-moaning  when  they  harn't 
got  sisters,  and  a- wishing  of  them  away 
when  they  comes.'  " 

"  You  don't  say  !  "  exclaimed  Dolly.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  tossed  back  her  abmidant 
hair,  opened  wide  her  grey-blue  eyes,  and 
stared  at  the  speaker.  "  What  are  you 
talking  about,  Mrs.  Dingle  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  has  got  a  sister,  child, — a  dear 
little  round  pink  fairy  of  a  girl.  She  come 
in  the  night.  She's  the  bonniest  baby  I  ever 
clapped  eyes  on.  Of  course  she'll  be  called 
'little  Mary,'  and  harn't  you  been  crying 
and  moaning  all  your  life  for  her,  and  ain't 
you  glad  now  as  she's  come  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Dolly.  "  It's 
a  trick  as  you're  playing  on  me."  Her  big 
eyes  looked  quite  frightened  ;  her  lips  quite 
trembled  ;  she  pushed  back  her  thick  hair 
impatiently.  "  I'll  go  and  see,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  I  Imow  as  it's  lies  you're  telling 
me." 


She  tumbled  out  of  be:l,  rushed  past  the 
astonished  Mrs.  Dingle,  crossed  the  small 
landing  of  the  house,  and  entered  her 
mother's  room.  A  face  very  like  Dolly's 
own  was  lying  on  the  pillows  of  a  bed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room — a  little  red  face 
rested  low  do^vn  on  a  motherly  arm. 

"  It's  quite  true,  Dolly,"  said  the  mother. 
"  Here  she  be — your  little  sister — now  you 
won't  fret,  and  be  naughty  no  more." 

"  Never, — never  no  more,"  said  Dolly, 
with  great  solemnity. 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  tiny 
pink  face. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  " — we  all  know 
this  proverb,  with  its  sequel.  Never  was 
there  a  pithier  or  a  truer  sentence  recorded. 
The  Dingles  were  all  the  most  respectable, 
the  hardest-working,  the  most  rigidly  high- 
principled  poor  folks  in  Saltley.  The  men 
all  married  good  and  capable  wives  ;  the 
women  made  the  best  of  help-meets,  their 
children  were  models, — so  clean,  so  respect- 
able, so  anxious  to  learn.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  child  of  the  name  of  Dingle  who 
indulged  in  mud  pies,  who  went  bird-nesting, 
who  Avas  late  for  school  in  the  morning, 
who  tore  his  or  her  clothes,  who  sniutticd 
his  or  her  face.  The  Dingles,  both  old  and 
young,  were  considered  a  credit  to  the 
village  ;  the  ladies  around  always  considered 
themselves  in  luck  when  they  secured  a 
Dingle  girl  as  a  servant.  The  Dingle  men 
had  the  pick  of  all  the  labourers'  situations. 
In  fact,  in  the  village  of  Saltloy,  to  bear  the 
name  of  ]-)ingle  was  itself  a  patent  of 
respectability. 

It  was  an  awful  blow,  tlierefore,  to  the 
villagers  when  Dolly  Dingle  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  scene.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  like  her  first  cousins,  and  second 
cousins,  and  third  cousins,  who  swarmed  all 
over  the  place.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Mattie  and  Katie,  and  Dicky  and  Jacky. 
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She  was  not  nearly  so  good-looking,  and  not 
nearly  so  good. 

The  neighbours  said  it  was  not  poor 
Dingle's  fault.  They  laid  Dolly's  sins  to 
Mrs.  Din':,4e's  door.  Unlike  all  the  other 
Dingles  Michael,  Dolly's  father,  had  gone 
far  a-fisld  for  his  wife.  She  was  a  London 
girl,  and  in  consequence  was  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Saltley  as  "  stuck-up  " 
and  a  "  foreigner."  She  was  no  fit  match 
for  a  handsome  fellow  like  Mike,  and  her 
child  possessed  no  true  Dingle  blood.  In 
tLs  first  place,  whoever  heard  of  a  Dingle 
being  called  by  such  a  silly  name  as  Dolly  ? 
There  were  Eoses  in  the  family,  and 
Deborahs,  and  Annes,  and  Kates, — ail 
sensible,  well-sounding  names.  But  Dolly, 
it  would  have  taken  a  Londoner,  they  dis- 
dainfully said,  to  think  of  anything  so  silly. 

Mrs.  Dingle  was  not  a  particularly  strong- 
minded  woman.  She  was  depressed  by  the 
villagers  not  taking  to  her,  and  very  much 
more  depressed  by  Dolly's  naughtiness. 
Certainly  Dolly  Dingle  was  not  a  good  child. 
She  had  a  rather  heavy  and  unattractive 
face,  and  she  had  a  manner  and  way  about 
her  which  provoked  to  the  pitch  of 
quarrelling  every  other  child  she  came 
in  contact  with.  She  never  would  wash  her 
face,  nor  keep  her  hands  clean.  When  she 
went  to  school  she  was  invariably  sent  back 
again  for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  no  use  : 
the  result  of  Dolly's  own  unaided  scrubbings 
made  her  look  worse  and  more  disreputable 
than  ever.  The  children  invented  a  new 
version  of  "  Dirty  Jim  "  for  her  benefit : 

There  was  one  little  Doll,  'twas  reijorted  of  her, 

And  'twill  be  to  her  lasting  disgrace 
That  she  never  was  seen  with  her  hands  at  all  clean, 

Nor  yet  ever  washed  was  her  face. 

When  to  wash  she  was  sent,  she  unwillingly  went, 
With  water  to  splash  herself  o'er. 

Nothing  made  Dolly  Dingle  so  furious  as 
being  addressed  as  "Dirty  Doll";  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  preventing  the  children  from 
calling  her  these  names  by  making  herself  a 
clean  and  presentable  little  girl. 

She  was  a  stubborn  child,  and  proud;  and 
as  she  grew  older,  and  found  she  was 
not  popular,  she  shrank  away  from  her 
companions,  and  spent  many  hours  alone. 
It  was  then  the  great  wish  began  to  grow  in 
her  heart  that  she  could  have  a  little  sister 
of  her  own. 

"Little  Mary,  I'd  call  her,  if  she'd 
come,"  she  would  say  to  herself.  "Little 
Mary  she  would  be  ;  and  she'd  be  pretty, 
what  I  ain't,  and  good,  what  I  ain't  neither. 


mother.'  She  often  said  to  the  pale-faced, 
sad-looking  woman,  "  Why  don't  I  have  a 
httle  sister,  same  as  Kosy  Bell  has  a  sister, 
and  Katie  Jones  ?  " 

"It's  the  will  of  God,"  Mrs.  Dingle  would 
reply.  Then  Dolly  would  frown  and  bite 
her  lips. 

"  I  don't  love  God  at  all,  if  He's  that 
kind,"  she  would  answer. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Dolly,"  Mrs.  Dingle 
would  reply.  And  she  would  draw  the  child 
to  her,,  .and  look  wistfully  into  her  pale 
unattractive  face. 

"If  so  be  as  God  did  send  you  a  little 
sister,  Dolly,  what  would  you  caU  her?" 
she  would  ask. 

"Why,  Little  Mary,  of  course,  mother. 
Little  Mary  is  a  beauteous  name." 

"  And  you'd  be  a  good  gel  then,  Dolly  ?" 

"Yes;  I'd  be  good  then,"  replied  the 
child,  a  queer  light  filling  her  eyes  and 
making  them  almost  beautiful. 

Years  passed,  however,  before  the 
earnestly  wished-for  httle  sister  put  in  an 
appearance.  One  cold  morning  in  winter 
she  came,  and  with  her  advent  Dolly  Dingle 
began  a  new  life.  The  neighbours  said  that, 
queer  before,  she  was  queerer  than  ever 
now.  She  was  not  a  scrap  more  agreeable 
to  them.  She  was  just  as  quarrelsome  with 
her  numerous  cousins — ^just  as  vmcouth  and 
uninteresting  a  child.  But  at  home  Mrs. 
Dingle  knew  that  Dolly  had  abundantly 
redeemed  her  promise  of  being  good  when 
little  Mary  came. 

These  were  hard  times  for  the  poor  people, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  first  winter  of 
the  baby's  life  Michael  Dingle  was  away 
from  home,  trying  to  earn  a  few  shillings  to 
add  to  the  family  purse.  Mrs.  Dingle  was 
a  beautiful  needlewoman,  and  some  ladies 
near  supplied  her  with  plain  sewing.  Hour 
after  hour  during  these  long  winter  days  the 
woman  sewed,  and  Dolly  sat  contentedly  on 
a  low  stool  facing  her  with  the  new  baby  on 
her  lap. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs. 
Dingle,  "that  the  snow  won't  stop  falling,  and 
that  ef  I  ain't  quick  night  will  come  afore 
I  takes  the  needlework  home." 

Dolly's  head  was  bent  low  over  the  baby, 
who  lay  placidly  in  her  lap.  She  raised  it 
now  with  a  quick,  happy  glance, 

"  Ef  the  sun  comes  out,  mother,  and  the 
snow  stops  falling,  may  Mary  and  me  come 
with  you  when  you  takes  back  the  work  ? ' ' 
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"  It's  up  to  the  Hall,"  said  Mrs.  Dingle, 
"  more  than  a  mile  from  here.  The  snow 
won't  stop,  Uolly  ;  so  you'd  best  bide  at  home 
with  the  babe,  and  I'll  carry  the  work  home 
alone.  It's  hard  on  me  having  to  do  every- 
thing, and  your  father  away." 

"  Oh  no,  nothing's  hard  now,"  said  Dolly. 
"  I  believe  as  the  sun  '11  come  out,  mother, 
— it  feels  sunshiny,  somehow,  and  a  bit  of 
air  and  a  walk  '11  do  little  Mary  good." 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and,  carrying 
the  child  very  tenderly,  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  up  at  the  leaden  sky. 

"  What's  come  to  Dolly?"  murmured  her 
mother.  "  "Why,  she's  bright,  and  she's 
good,  and  she's  helpful.  It's  a  shame  on 
me  to  grumble  like  when  the  child's  that 
pleased  with  everything.  Well,  weU — I  do 
declare,  she's  a  bit  of  a  prophet,  too ;  for 
ain't  that  sunshine  lying  across  the  floor  ?" 

A  Httle  ^l•vali^  had  come  out  which 
brightened  and  grew. 

"  I  said  the  sun  would  come  out  for  the 
darling  babe,"  said  Dolly.  "  Now,  mother, 
you'll  let -us  go  with  you  to  the  Hall,  won't 
yer?" 

"  Well,  child,  I  don't  rightly  know.  It 
don't  seem  the  right  thing  to  have  a  baby 
of  three  months  jut  in  such  weather.  And 
yet,  and  ye^  — onere,  Doll,  don't  yer  frown 
— ef  I  wiap  httle  Mary  up  she  won't  come 
to  no  harm,  most  hke.  There, — the  sim's 
coming  out  fine,  and  my  work's  just  done,  j 
so  fetch  me  my  big  wooUen  shawl,  love,  and 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  manage  to  humour  yer." 

"  And  I'll  boil  some  milk,  and  put  it  in  a 
bottle,  and  keep  it  in  my  pocket,"  said 
Dolly  ;  "  then  Httle  Mary  shall  have  a  drink, 
supposing  as  it  does  turn  cold." 

The  sun  shone  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
the  snow-clouds  dispersed,  when  the  three  set 
out  for  their  expedition  across  the  common 
to  the  Hall.  Several  of  the  neighbours  saw 
Mrs.  Dingle  as  she  passed  with  the  baby 
wrapped  up  in  her  arms,  with  DoUy  following 
after,  carrying  the  big  bundle  of  plain  needle- 
work. 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  Dolly  Dingle  with  goods 
of  any  value  if  I  was  her  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Perrot  to  her  younger  daughter. 

"Oh,  but  you  might,  mother,  now. 
Dolly's  quite  altered  since  little  Mary 
comed,"  answered  bright-eyed  Rosy  Perrot. 
"  I  think  she's  rather  a  nice  girl  now, 
I  do." 

"A  fad — all  a  fad,"  responded  Mrs. 
Perrot.  "  She's  new-fangled, — that's  what 
Dolly  Dingle  is.  Mark  my  words.  Rosy : 
afore  the  baby  is  six  months  old,  Dolly  'U  be 


the  same  mischievous,  ungovernable  child 
she  allays  were." 

Several  of  the  other  neighbours  ?.lso 
watched  the  little  group  as  they  went  slowly 
across  the  snow-covered  common,  and  each 
had  a  remark  to  pass,  either  at  the  im- 
prudence of  Mrs.  Dingle  in  taking  so  young 
a  baby  out  in  such  weather,  or  with  regard 
to  Dolly's  changed  behaviour.  What  is 
everybody's  business,  however,  is  nobody's  ; 
and  almost  before  the  little  party  were  out 
of  sight  they  were  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  gathered  once  more 
in  the  sky ;  the  genial  sun  disappeared,  and 
an  icy  wind  blew  aside  the  coverings  which 
shielded  the  wee  baby  from  the  cold. 

"  I  doubt  me  that  I  did  right  to  bring 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Dingle,  in  an  agony  of  fear 
and  apprehension. 

But  Dolly's  voice  was  bright  and  confident. 

"  No,  mother,  no.  See  how  nice  this  hot 
milk  is.  Give  little  Mary  some,  and  then 
she  won't  feel  the  bitter  cold." 

Thcv  had  now  crossed  the  conmaon,  and 
sheltering  themselves  as  best  they  could  by 
a  closed  barn-door,  Mrs.  Dingle  did  ad- 
niiuister  a  few  drops  of  the  hot  milk  which 
Dolly  had  brought  to  the  baby. 

"  Now  she  won't  come  to  no  harm,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  joyfully.  "Aint  it  lucky  as 
I  thought  on  the  milk,  mother?" 

"  For  sure,  dearie,  for  sure.  You're  getting 
a  real  comforting  sort  of  a  gel,  Dolly  ;  and 
I'm  thankful  as  the  Lord  God  Almighty  saw 
fit  to  send  you  a  sister,  if  she  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  conversion,  like." 

Dolly  pondered  these  solemn  slow  words  of 
her  mother's  all  the  way  up  to  the  Hall.  And 
as  she  held  thj  buuy  close  to  her  o^vn  warm 
heart,  while  Mrs.  Dingle  disappeared  for  a 
moment  or  two  inside  the  great  house,  she 
thought  of  them  stiU  more. 

"  Little  Mary  ain't  that,"  she  presently 
concluded, — "  that — I  don't  know  what  tliat 
is,  but  she's  a  sort  of  a  something  to  cuddle 
up  to  one.  Oh,  but  she  makes  me  feel  real 
good!" 

It  was  very  late  when  the  baby  and  her 
two  nurses  returned  from  their  winter's 
walk.  It  was  very  late, — almost  dark,  in 
fact  ;  for  alas  !  the  snow  was  coming 
down  once  more,  and  the  path  across  the 
common  was  scarcely  discernible ;  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  cottage  door  all 
three  were  wet  to  the  skin.  It  did  not 
matter  particularly  for  Mrs.  Dingle  or  Dolly, 
but  the  baby  took  this  wetting  badly.  In 
two  days  she  was  down  with  bronchitis, 
and  when  the  doctor  saw  her  he   shook 
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liis  head,  and  said  that  there  was  Httle  or 
no  hope. 

"  And  it  was  your  fault,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs. 
Dingle.  "  I'd  never  have  took  her  out  that 
day  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Oh  !  it's  bitter 
'ard, — and  her  father  away  and  all !  " 

DoUy  was  sitting  in  her  old  position  by 
the  hearth  ;  and  the  baby,  very  sick  now,  and 
suffering,  was  laid  across  her  knee.  She  had 
not  been  listening  to  the  doctor  ;  her  whole 
attention  had  been  riveted  on  the  suffering 
child.  At  her  mother's  anguished  words 
she  looked  up  with  a  startled  and  frightened 
expression  on  her  face. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  What's  wrong  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  This  is  wrong — the  babe  is  like  to  die.'.' 

"No?" 

"  Yes,  I  teU  you,  child.  Give  her  to  me, 
I  say.  I'^ou  wasn't  never  fit  to  have  the 
handling  of  her.  Give  little  Mary  to  me 
this  minute,  Dolly." 

Dolly  scrambled  to  her  feet. 

"  There,  mother— take  her, "she  said. 

Her  own  face  was  like  death.  She  walked 
across  the  kitchen,  opened  the  house-door 
and  went  out.  It  was  bitterly  cold  outside, 
— there  was  no  snow  to-day,  but  an  icy  north 
wind  was  blowing,  and  it  penetrated  through 
Dolly's  thin  frock  and  blew  in  great  cold 
waves  against  her  face.  She  had  no  hat  or 
jacket  on,  and  her  little  hands  soon  became 
blue  and  stiff,  and  the  tears  which  kept 
filling  her  eyes  almost  froze  before  they 
reached  her  cheeks.  She  looked  a  most  for- 
lorn little  figure ;  but  there  was  such  a  terrible 
fierce  pain  in  her  heart  that  she  did  not  feel 
any  bodily  discomfort.  She  rushed  wildly 
down  the  village  street,  with  a  vague  wish 
in  her  heart  that  she  might  reach  the  snow- 
covered  common,  and  throw  herself  down  on 
the  ground — to  die.  Yes  ;  that  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  her :  she  would 
go  back  to  God  with  little  Mary — that  was 
the  best  thing,  that  was  the  only  good  thing 
which  could  happen  to  her  now. 

"  Dolly,"  said  a  voice  behind.  "  Dolly — 
Dolly  Dingle."  She  turned  at  the  sound, 
and  saw  pretty  Rosy  Perrot  flying  after  her. 
Rosy  was  warmly  dressed  and  had  a  bright- 
looking  knitted  hood  securely  fastened  round 
her  plump  and  happy  face.  "Oh,  Dolly, 
what  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  for  the  look  in  Dolly's 
eyes  when  she  turned  quite  fi'ightened  her. 
"  What  is  it,  dear  Dolly  ?  "  she  continued, 
and  she  came  up,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
little  girl's  frozen  hands  between  her  own. 

"It's  the  baby,"  gasped  Dolly,— "  little 
Mary,  you  knows — her  as  I  ha'  always  been 


a-wishing  for.  Well,  she's  going  back  to 
God,  and  I'm  going  too.  Let  me  be,  Rosy, 
— let  me  be." 

She  tried  to  shake  Rosy's  warm  hands  off, 
but  the  little  girl  would  not  turn  back. 

"  You  don't  mean,"  she  said,  "you  don't 
mean  as  the  baby's  werry  bad,  and  like  to 
die  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  do  mean,"  replied 
Dolly.     "  Let  me  be, — Rosy,  let  me  be." 

"  But  that's  awful,"  said  Rosy,  tears 
springing  to  her  bright  eyes.  "  I'm  real, 
real  sorry  for  you,  Dolly." 

"  Yer  not,"  said  Dolly,  staring  at  her 
incredulously. 

"  Yes,  I  am — I'm  bitter  sorry.  I  could  cry 
for  yer,  Dolly." 

With  a  rude  wrench  Dolly  pulled  one  of 
her  hands  out  of  her  companion's,  and 
rubbed  it  fiercely  across  her  eyes. 

"  You  may  be  sorry  or  not,  as  you  like," 
she  said — "I  don't  care.  Ef  little  Mary 
dies  I  only  hope  as  God  Almighty  '11  take 
me,  too." 

"Little  Mary  mustn't  die,  tli£n,"  said 
Rosy,  an  inspiration  coming  to  her.  "  Why, 
Dolly,  we  all  knows,  every  one  in  the  village, 
what  little  Mary  be  to  yer.  Why,  we  all  say 
as  your  changed  ; — yer  are  a  good  gel  now, 
and  it's  along  of  little  Mary.  Why,  course 
she  mustn't  die." 

"  How  will  you  stop  it  ? "  said  Dolly. 
"  Doctor  says  it ; — doctor  looked  at  her,  and 
he  said  sure  as  she'd  die." 

"  Doctor  ought  to  know,"  said  Rosy.  Her 
face  fell ;  then  she  added  brightly :  "  Let's  go 
to  the  common  together,  you  and  me.  Oh. 
how  cold  you  are,  poor  Dolly!  Let's  go  to 
the  common  together,  and  let's  ask  the  good 
God  not  to  let  little  Mary  die." 

"  God  ain't  good,"  said  Dolly,  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  but  He  be.  Y''ou  shouldn't  say  fierce 
naughty  word-s  like  'em.  God's  werry  good. 
Will  yer  say  as  He's  good  ef  He  lets  the  baby 
live?  " 

"  Oh,  for  sure — but  He  won't,  it  aint  no 
use." 

"  Let's  come  to  the  common,  all  our  lone 
selves,  and  ask  Him." 

Rosy's  face  was  all  afire  with  eagerness 
and  faith.  Dolly,  miserable  as  she  was, 
caught  something  of  her  enthusiasm.  When 
Rosy  ran,  she  ran.  Soon  her  fleet  steps 
exceeded  her  companion's.  If  God  was 
really  waiting  for  them  on  the  common,  they 
could  not  go  fast  enough  to  meet  Him.  It 
was  bitterly  cold.  Even  Dolly,  trembUng 
as  she  was  with  excitement,  felt  her  teeth 
chatter ;  even  Rosy,  in  her  warm  hood  and 
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wrap,  shivered  when  the  north  wind  blew 
through  her. 

"Here  we  be,"  she  said  at  last.  "No 
one  can  see  us  here.  No  one  but  God 
Almii^htv  His  own  self.  Kneel  down, 
Dolly."  ^ 

Doll}'  dropped  on  her  knees. 

"  1  haven't  nothing  to  say,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  the  pitiless  grey  sky, — "  only 
that  God  ain't  good  ef  He  takes  little  Mary 
away." 

Rosy  looked  hard  at  her  companion. 
Then  she  too  dropped  on  her  knees  and 
raised  her  face.  Please  God,"  she  began, 
— "  please  God,  Dolly's  mis'riblc.  You  gave 
her  little  ]\Iary,  and  she  was  turning  into 
a  good  gel,  and  now  Y'^ou  are  going  to  take 
little  Mary  away.  Please  God,  don't.  I'm 
awful  feard  as  Dolly  will  turn  bad  if  You 
does.  Please  God,  leave  little  Mary  with 
Dolly.  Please  God,  do.  Anyhow,  don't 
take  her  away  yet  awhile." 

The  wind  sighed  and  moaned,  and  some 
fresh  drops  of  snow  fell  on  Rasy's  upturned 
face.  She  had  said  her  prayer  aloud.  Now 
she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Come  home,  Dolly — come  home  quick," 
she  said.  "  Let's  see  if  God  has  heered  me. 
I'm  most  sure  He  has." 

"  Ef  He  has,"  said  Dolly,  solemnly, — "  if 
He  has,  there'll  never  be  no  gel  in  all  the 
world  as  u'U  love  Him  so  hard  as  I  will." 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  doctor  was  wrong,  and  Rosy  Perrot 
was  right.  The  baby  recovered,  and  Dolly 
most  conscientiously  and  faithfully  kept  the 
promise  she  had  so  solemnly  made.  When 
the  baby  was  quite  well,  and  plump  and  fat 
again,  Rosy  came  round  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  look  at  her,  and  to  stare  hard  into 
Dolly's  face.  She  was  intensely  anxious  to 
know  if  Dolly  was  keeping  her  promise. 

"You  remember  what  you  said,"  she 
began. 

But  Dolly  stopped  her  impulsively. 

"Don't,  Rosy,"  she  said, — "don't  let's 
talk  on  it.  Eh,  but  I  love  Him — I  love  Him 
with  aU  my  heart.  He's  real  good ;  and  I'll 
do  what  He  wants  me  ef  it's  twice  as  hard. 
But  don't  talk  on  it.  Rosy." 

"Mother,"  said  Rosy  Perrot,  when  she 
got  home,  "there's  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Dolly  Dingle's  a  converted  girl.  She  did  talk 
wonderful  jest  now  when  I  was  up  there, 
and  there's  a  look  about  her,  mother — a  sort 
of  a  new  look." 

Mrs.  Perrot  was  a  Methodist,  and  although 


she  received  tliis  information  with  a  certain 
amount  of  asperity,  she  had  to  own  at  last 
she  was  pleased,  and  tliat  it  would  be  quite 
within  the  region  of  possibility  even  for  one 
so  wicked  as  Dolly  Dingle  to  get  a  clean 
heart. 

Time  went  on.  Dolly  was  very  true  to 
her  promise,  although  she  said  nothing 
about  it.  Dingle  came  home  in  the  spring, 
and  the  following  winter  the  whole  family 
moved  to  London.  Rosy  cried  when  she 
bade  Dolly  good-bye ;  but  Dolly  was  not  a 
girl  to  shed  tears,  and  she  again  begged  of 
Rosy  to  say  nothing  about  her  promise. 

"I'm  not  a-forgctting,"  she  said.  "It's 
atween  you  and  me  and  God ;  and  I'm  never 
a-going  to  forget."  Then  she  looked  at  little 
Mary,  who  was  a  little  over  a  year  old,  and 
who  smiled  up  at  her.  and  stretched  out  her 
arms,  and  said,  "  Doll !  Doll !  " 

"  When  I  look  at  her  how  can  I  forget  ?  " 
said  Dolly.  "  Seems  to  me  as  if  I  loved  the 
good  God  and  little  Mary  about  the  same." 

The  Dingle  baby,  or  little  Mary,  as  Dolly 
invariably  called  her,  was  not  a  pretty  child. 
She  was  not  pretty,  but  there  was  a  great 
sweetness  about  her.  People  might  pass  by 
lovely  children  and  yet  would  turn  again  to 
look  at  her  wee  pale  face,  as  Dolly  walked 
about  Kensington  Gardens  or  the  Parks 
holding  her  in  her  arms. 

The  Dingles  were  very  poor  people  slill. 
and  Dolly  never  looked  half  clothed  or  half- 
fed  ;  but  the  baby,  although  pale,  was  fairly 
plump,  and  she  was  always  neatly  and 
warmly  clad.  She  was  the  merriest  little 
mite  in  the  world,  and  before  she  was  two 
years  old  could  run  about  and  chatter  gaily. 
Baby's  second  birthday  came  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  following  spring  was  a  thorouglily 
happy  one  to  Dolly.  Her  father  was  in 
constant  employment ;  her  mother  had  as 
much  plain  sewing  to  do  as  she  could 
manage  ;  so  Dolly  and  little  Mary  lived  in  the 
big  pleasant  gardens  near  the  old  Palace. 
There  they  played  with  one  another  and  had 
a  good  time  of  it,  and  people  more  than  ever 
turned  roimd  to  look  at  the  sweet  face  of  the 
little  child,  and  often  said  to  one  another — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  a  merrier  laugh  than 
that  baby  has  ?  " 

Dolly  too  would  join  in  the  mirth 
occasionally.  But  her  temperament  was 
naturally  grave,  and  it  was  a  connuon 
expression  of  her  mother's  that  it  took  little 
Mary  herself  to  make  Dolly  smile. 

Dolly's  happy  dream  however  came  to 
an  abrupt  termination. 

"  Cuddle  me  up.  Dolly, — cuddle  me  up," 
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the  little  sister  said  one  night.  "  Oh,  I  does 
love  'oo,  dear  Dolly!  "  and  the  warm  fresh 
baby  lips  were  pressed  in  an  ecstasy  to 
Dolly's  sallow  cheek. 

In  the  morning,  however,  Dolly  went  out 
alone  on  a  message  for  her  mother,  and 
when  she  came  home  the  bright,  happy- 
looking  baby  was  lying  pale  and  moaning  on 
the  bed. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?  "  said  Dolly,  her 
own  face  turning  white. 

"  Little  Mary  have  had  a  fall,"  said  the 
mother.  "  I  fear  me  as  she  has  hurt  her 
leg  a  good  bit ;  but  perhaps  she'll  be  better 
in  the  morning." 

"  Better  in  the  morning,"  echoed  little 
Mary,  half-sighing,  half- smiling.  "  Cuddle 
me,  Dolly,  I  is  going  to  be  better  in  the 
morning." 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
time  of  illness  and  suffering.  The  active 
little  feet  could  not  walk,  and  the  baby  face 
grew  whiter  and  whiter,  and  lost  its  pretty 
round  plumpness.  A  neighbouring  doctor 
came,  and  said  that  Mary  had  hurt  herself 
badly,  and  he  ordered  a  liniment,  which  was 
tried  for  a  week,  and  then  discarded  for  some 
old  woman's  remedy,  which  Mrs.  Dingle, 
and  Dolly  too,  had  much  greater  faith  in. 
But  no  remedies  did  much  for  Dolly's 
treasure,  although  she  was  still  very  merry, 
and  very  patient. 

In  about  a  month  or  so  the  pain  went 
away,  but  the  little  injured  leg  was  swollen 
and  hard ;  and  it  seemed  less  likely  than  ever 
that  baby  Mary's  small  feet  would  patter  as 
of  old  across  the  floor. 

There  never  was  a  brighter  little  patient 
than  this  baby :  the  smallest  thing  amused 
her ;  she  was  always  gay,  and  smiling,  and 
happy. 

'*  When  I's  well,"  she  would  say  to  Dolly, 
"when  I's  well,  I'll  go  in  gardy  again.  Bring 
I  a  flower  from  gardy,  dear  Dolly." 

But  although  during  the  hot  summer  days 
the  little  one  never  saw  either  Kensington 
Gardens  or  the  flowers  which  grew  there, 
she  was  like  a  very  pure  and  dainty  little 
blossom  herself  adorning  the  Dingles'  poor 
and  shabby  home. 

Dolly  was  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl  now.  She 
was  less  plain  than  she  used  to  be  ;  for 
happiness  and  a  brave  struggle  to  do  right 
had  done  wonders  for  her  sallow  face. 
There  were  some  people  who  even  thought 
Dolly's  face  attractive.  It  was  full  of 
expression,  and  a  brave  and  loving  soul 
looked  out  of  her  big,  dark  eyes.  A  suffering 
soul,  too,  as  anyone  might  have  known  who 


watched  her  one  morning  hurrying  into  the 
beautiful  gardens  unaccompanied  by  her 
baby. 

It  was  a  lovely  hot  July  day,  and  the 
young  girl  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap,  looked 
straight  before  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Dolly  ?  "  said  a  voice  near. 
"  Oh,  I  say,  yer  ain't  never  brought  the 
baby  here  to-day.  We  all  do  set  store  by 
that  baby  with  the  merry  laugh." 

Dolly  looked  up  v/ith  a  start.  A  girl  of 
about  her  own  age  was  addressing  her, 
while  three  or  four  smaller  children  stood 
round.  They  were  all  ragged  and  poor- 
looking,  but  they  all  grinned  from ,  ear  to 
ear  when  the  leader  of  their  band  spoke  of 
the  baby  with  the  merry  laugh. 

"  She's  a  peart  young  'un,"  they  said, 
and  they  looked  euquu'ingly  at  Dolly. 

"  Where  be  she  ?  "  asked  the  elder  of  the 
group  again. 

Dolly  made  a  slow  response. 

"  The  baby's  at  home,"  she  said.  Then 
she  gulped  down  something  and  continued — 

"  But  she's  ill,  and  can't  walk  nor  move." 

"  Then  she  don't  laugh  no  more  ?"  asked 
the  children,  all  their  faces  becoming  grave. 

"Oh,  don't  she,  jest  !  Merry  she  always 
were  and  will  be  ;  but  she's  ill.  I  must  go 
home  to  her  now." 

"  If  I  was  you,"  said  the  eldest  girl,  "  I'd 
send  her  to  the  'orspital.  Our  Jane  Maria 
were  ill,  and  we  sent  her  to  the  'orspital,  and 
she  came  out  as  well  and  as  chirpy  as  ever." 

A  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  Dolly's  big  eyes. 

"  Would  they  take  me  in  to  nurse  her 
there  ?"  she  asked. 

The  big  ghi  laughed. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  no,  not  that.  Oh, 
my  word, — ain't  you  queer,  Dolly  Dingle  ! 
You'd  have  to  let  her  go,  and  stay  outside 
yourself.  But  she'd  like  it, — all  the  children 
does  ;  they  are  real  good  to  the  children  in 
'orspital.  They  mostly  cries  when  they 
comes  away." 

"And  it  would  make  her  well?" 

"  For  sure.  Jane  Maria  were  bad  enough 
when  she  went,  and  look  at  her  now." 

A  very  thin  and  wizened-looking  little 
specimen  of  humanity  was  dragged  forward. 
Dolly  looked  Jane  Maria  over  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  She  can  walk  for  certain,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

And  then  she  left  the  gardens  and  com- 
menced running  in  the  direction  of  her 
home. 

"Baby — little  Mary,"  she  said,  when  she 
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got  into  the  house — "would  you  hke  to  go 
into  'orsj)ital  and  be  made  well  again  ?" 

Little  Mary  i-aised  two  bright,  dark-fringed 
grey  eyes. 

"  'Tay  here  with  'oo,  Dolly,"  she  said  in 
a  contented  voice,  and  she  slipped  her  wee 
hand  into  Dolly's. 

"  But  you'll  be  made  quite  well  in  'orspital, 
darling." 

"  'Tay  with  'oo,  Dolly,"  repeated  the  baby, 
and  she  nestled  her  soft,  fair  head  on  Dolly's 
breast. 

That  night  as  Mrs.  Dingle  was  going  to 
bed  she  was  surprised  when  Dolly  came  and 
spoke  to  her. 

"  I  ha'  thought  it  all  out,  mother,  and  the 
baby  must  go." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  Set  down,  mother  ;  I  can't  speak  my 
heart  in  a  second.  Little  Mary  ain't  no 
better.  She'll  never  be  no  better  here.  She 
must  go  into  'orspital." 

"Oh,  my  word,  child  !  ain't  you  onnatural 
to  talk  of  parting  with  the  wee  lamb,  and 
she  so  set  on  you  as  she  be  !  I  always  did 
think  as  your  heart  was  bound  up  with  little 
Mary,  Doll." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  repeated  Dolly,  in  a 
weary  voice  ;  "  the  little  'un  has  got  all  my 
heart.  But  I'm  mortal  feard,  mother — 
mortal  feard " 

Here  Dolly  paused.  She  would  not  cry, 
but  there  was  a  hard  lump  in  her  throat. 

"  Seems  to  me,  mother,  that  the  baby  is 
but  a  loan,  like.  Perhaps  I'm  not  good 
enough  to  keep  her.  Anyhow,  she  must  go 
where  the  best  doctors  are,  and  the  best 
nurses,  and  have  a  chance  ;  for  ef  she  died 
here,  mother— yes,  mother,  ef  little  Mary 
died — I'd  go  mad  to  think  I  hadn't  give  her 
all  the  chances  I  could." 

Mrs.  Dingle  never  even  pretended  to 
understand  Dolly.  Less  than  ever  at  this 
moment  did  she  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  her  great  and  troubled  soul. 

"  I  wonder  as  you  likes  to  part  with  the 
child,"  she  said  after  a  pause  ;  "  but  maybe 
it's  a  good  thing.  I'll  speak  to  the  father 
about  it." 

Dingle,  too,  thought  it  a  good  suggestion. 
And  in  a  very  few  days  little  ]\Iary  was  an 
inmate  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
London  children's  hospitals. 

Then  there  was  a  change  in  Dolly.  It 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Dingle  as  if  the  old  Dolly, 
who  used  to  worry  her  and  be  aU  "  contrairy  " 
and  troublesome  before  little  j\Iary  arrived, 
had  returned  once  more.  Not  that  Dolly 
flew  into  rages  now  :  she  vv'as  quiet  and  still. 


—as  her  mother  expressed  it,  she  seemed  to 
be  in  a  continued  sulk.  She  ceased  to  trouble 
herself  about  any  household  work  ;  she 
scarcely  tasted  food  ;  all  the  joy  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  her  face. 

Whenever  they  were  allowed,  Mrs.  Dingle 
and  Dolly  went  to  visit  little  Mary  in  the 
hospital.  The  little  one  had  long  ago 
established  herself  as  the  pet  baby  of  the 
ward ;  she  was  the  brightest,  sweetest- 
tempered  child  the  nurses  had  ever 
come  across.  She  suffered  no  pain  at 
present. 

One  day  as  Dolly  was  bending  down  to 
kiss  her  she  heard  the  other  children  say 
something  : 

"  Little  Mary  is  to  go  under  a  operation 
to-morrow." 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Little  Mary  herself, 
who  was  hugging  an  old  doll  to  her  heart, 
looked  up  at  the  words  with  the  brightest  of 
bright  smiles. 

"  Go  under  a  operation  !  "  she  said. 
"  Cuddle  I  up,  dear  Dolly.  Little  Mary 
'11  soon  be  well  now." 

Dolly  managed  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
one  of  the  sisters  ;  then,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  she  rushed  out  of  the  ward. 

"  It  has  come,  mother,"  she  said,  when 
she  got  home, — "  the  dreadful,  dreadful 
thing  has  come !  I  wasn't  good  enough  for 
her,  mother,  and  God  is  going  to  take  her 
away.  They  are  going  to  do  something  to 
her  to-morrow.  They  say  they  must,  as  the 
last  chance  of  saving  her  life.  But  they  don't 
think  it  will, — they  don't  think  it  will!  Oh, 
how  dreadful  I  feel!  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
how  dreadful  I  feel !  " 

Dolly  never  knew  how  she  got  through 
that  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  got  up  and 
went  out.  When  Kensington  Gardens  were 
open  she  went  into  them.  She  paced  up  and 
down  imder  the  shade  of  the  trees.  She 
was  only  a  young  girl,  but  her  brain  seemed 
to  reel  at  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which 
awaited  her.  On  her  way  home  she  saw  a 
church  open  ;  some  impulse,  or  perhaps  a 
desire  to  be  in  the  cool,  grey  shade 
within,  caused  her  to  enter.  It  was  a 
large  church,  and  at  the  moment  quite 
empty. 

Dolly  flung  herself  on  her  knees  in  one 
of  the  pews.  She  laid  her  head  in  her 
hands  ;  her  mass  of  thick  dark  hair  fell 
forwards,  and  hid  her  face.  It  was  all  very 
still  and  solemn.  There  was  a  distant 
murmur  of  sound  outside,  which  made  the 
silence  within  all  the  greater.     Dolly  was 
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alone,  and  she  felt  vibrating  through  all  her 
being  that  God  was  in  the  church  with  her. 
She  had  gone  to  meet  Him  long  ago  on  the 
common  :  now  He  was  with  her  in  the  big 
empty  church. 

A  wild  flicker  of  hope  rose  up  in  her  heart. 
She  would  pray  to  Him  ;  she  would  beg  of 
Him  not  to  take  her  treasure  away.  Words 
came  to  her  lips ;  she  did  not  know  how 
they  came  there ;  they  frightened,  wliilc 
they  calmed  her. 

"God,"  said  Dolly — "God,  dear  God— 
I  give  little  Mary  back  to  You." 

That  was  the  whole  of  her  prayer.  She 
had  not  meant  to  say  it, — the  short  sentence 
seemed  "WTung  from  her,  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  complete  and  absolute  peace.  There 
was  no  longer  any  struggle, — she  was  only 
a  child,  but  she  had  come  to  a  place  where 
God's  will  and  hers  were  one. 

She  got  up  and  went  home.  "When  she 
came  in,  her  pale  face  was  shining. 

••  Why,  Dolly,  Dolly,"  said  her  mother. 


"  where  have  you  been  ?  There's  a  message 
from  the  hospital.     You're  to  go  at  once." 

"  Have  God  took  little  l\Iary,  mother  ?  " 

"No,  no, — the  operation's  over,  and  she's 
asking  for  you  ;  you're  to  go  at  once,  and 
the  Sisters  say  you  may  stay  there." 

It  was  the  ghost  of  a  little  Mary  whom 
Dolly,  an  hour  later,  bent  over  ;  it  was  the 
thinnest  of  little  hands  she  held  in  hers  ; 
and  it  was  but  a  shadowy  smile  the  poor 
brave  baby  could  give  her. 

"  And   yet,"    said   the    Sister  who    was 

putting  ice  on  little  Mary's  brow,  "I  think 

she  will  live ;  and  so  does  the  doctor.     If 

so,    she  will  be   quite  well  again,   for  the 

j  operation    she    went    through    to-day   has 

saved  her  leg." 

Dolly  fell  on  her  knees  by  tlie  little  cot. 
1  *  #  •-;:  *  *  * 

'  She  is  a  woman  now,  and  little  Mary  a 
big  girl.  1  met  her  once  when  she  told  me 
this  story.  She  has  one  of  the  noblest  faces 
I  have  ever  seen. 
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THERE  is  at  Paretz,  near  Potsdam,  a 
flower -bordered  walk  leading  from  a 
grotto  overlooking  the  Havel  to  an  iron 
gate,  above  which  is  inscribed  "  May  20, 
1810,"  and  the  letter  "  L."  Within  the 
grotto  an  iron  table  bears  in  golden  charac- 
ters, "  Eemember  the  absent." 

These  words  were  engraved  by  order  of 
Fiiedrich  Wilhelm  III.  of  Prussia;  and  the 
"  absent "  he  would  have  remembered — "  the 
star  of  his  life,  who  had  lighted  him  so  truly 
on  his  darkened  way  " — was  the  wife  who  died 
of  a  broken  heart  before  reaching  middle  age. 

Louise  Augusta  Wilhelmina,  thud  daugh- 
ter of  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenburg  Stre- 
litz,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  March,  1776, 
in  the  city  of  Hanover.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  henceforth 
she  and  her  sister  Frederica  lived  with  their 
grandmother,  the  Landgravine  of  Darmstadt, 
sometimes  at  the  Burgfreiheit  Palace,  some- 
times at  a  chateau  in  the  Herrengarten,  sur- 
rounded by  formal  gardens  and  orangeries. 
The  gills  were  brought  up  simply,  making 
their  own  clothes,  and  going  much  among 
the  poor.  Now  and  then  they  made  expe- 
ditions to  Strasbourg  or  the  Yosges  Moun- 
tains ;  and,  when  the  Emperor  Leopold  was 


crowned  at  Frankfort,  the  Frau  von  Goethe 
housed  them  hospitably,  and  Avas  highly  en- 
tertained by  the  glee  with  which  they  worked 
a  quaint  sculptured  pump  in  her  courtyard. 

Two  years  later  the  advance  of  French 
troops  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  with 
their  eldest  sister,  the  reigning  Duchess  of 
Hildburghausen  ;  and  on  their  homeward 
way  they  visited  the  Prussian  headquarters, 
that  the  Landgravine  might  present  them  to 
the  King.  His  sons  were  with  him,  and 
long  afterwards  the  Crown  Prince  told 
a  fiiend,  "  I  felt  when  I  saw  her,  'tis  she  or 
none  on  •earth." 

The  wooing  was  short.  On  April  lilth, 
1793,  he  exchanged  betrothal  rings  with 
Louise,  and  then  rejoined  his  regiment. 
Soon  after,  the  Princesses  of  Mccldcnburg 
went  over  to  the  camp,  Louise  appearing  "a 
heavenly  vision  "  in  the  eyes  of  Goethe,  who 
saw  her  there. 

In  the  December  of  that  same  year  Berlin, 
gay  with  flags  and  ablaze  with  coloured 
lamps,  welcomed  Duke  Charles  and  his 
daughters ;  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  dia- 
mond crown  of  the  Hohenzollcrns  was  placed 
on  her  fair  head,  and  in  lier  glistening  silver 
robe  she  took  part  in  the  solemn  torch 
procession  round  the  White  Saloon. 
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Then  her  young  husband  took  her  home 
to  their  palace  in  the  "  Unter  den  Linden." 
They  were  very  happy.  In  the  sunshine  of 
his  wife's  presence  the  Prince's  spirit,  crushed 
in  childhood  by  a  harsh  tutor,  soon  revived, 
while  Louise,  though  the  darling  of  the 
court,  was  always  most  content  when  alone 
with  him. 

"Thank  God!  you  are  my  wife  again," 
he  exclaimed  one  day,  when  she  had  laid 
aside  her  jewels. 

"  Am  I  not  always  your  wife  ?  "  she  asked 
laughingly. 

"  Alas !  no  ;  too  often  you  can  be  only 
the  Crown  Princess." 

The  King  never  wearied  of  showering  kind- 
nesses on  his  "  Princess  of  Princesses."  On 
her  eighteenth  birthday  he  asked  if  she  de- 
sired anything  he  could  give. 

"  A  handful  of  gold  for  the  Berlin  poor," 
was  the  prompt  petition. 

"And  how  large  a  handful  would  the 
birthday  child  hke  ?  " 

"  As  large  as  the  heart  of  the  kindest  of 
kings." 

The  Castle  of  Charlottenberg,  one  of  his 
many  gifts  to  the  young  pair,  proving  too 
splendid  for  their  simple  tastes,  he  bought 
for  them  the  Manor  of  Paretz,  about  two 
miles  from  Potsdam.  There  Louise  busied 
herself  with  household  affairs,  while  her  hus- 
band gardened,  strolled  over  his  fields,  or 
inspected  his  farm  stock.  They  played  and 
sang  together,  or  read  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe,  while  to  complete  this  home  life 
came  two  baby  boys  :  Fritz,  born  in  October, 
1795,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  in  March, 
1797. 

Someone  once  asked  Louise  if  this  country 
existence  was  not  rather  dull. 

"  Oh  1  no,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  am  quite 
happy  as  the  worthy  lady  of  Paretz." 

But  in  the  late  autumn  of  1797  the  King 
died,  and  the  quiet  freedom  of  Paretz  had  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  restraints  of  court  life. 
Little  as  either  of  the  two  desired  regal 
pomp,  they  played  their  new  parts  well. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  stately  in  bearing,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  handsomest  man  in  his 
realm,  looked  every  inch  a  king  ;  and  if  his 
laconic  speech  and  caustic  criticisms  some- 
times gave  offence,  the  winning  gentleness  of 
his  beautiful  wife  more  than  made  amends. 
Nobles  and  citizens,  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 
savants  were  alike  made  welcome ;  and 
Louise  knew  instinctively  how  to  make  each 
show  at  his  best.  With  eaj^er  interest  she 
discussed  Pestalozzi's ideas  with  his  disciples ; 
and  when  Gotlob  Hiller,  the  poet-son  of  a 


miner,  was  presented  to  her  she  led  him 
aside,  and  by  the  friendly  ease  with  which 
she  talked  of  things  famihar  to  him,  speedily 
banished  his  shyness.  Indeed,  ready  as  she 
was  to  recognise  high  gifts  and  to  learn  from 
all  able  to  teach,  yet  it  was  to  the  obscure 
and  suffering  that  her  tones  were  most  soft 
and  gracious.  Even  in  trifles  her  thought- 
fulness  was  unfailing.  When  a  count  and  a 
shoemaker  were  announced  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, she  gave  audience  first  to  the  shoe- 
maker.   "For  time  is  more  valuable  to  him." 

At  Dantzic  she  constantly  wore  an  amber 
necklace,  because  it  had  been  the  gift  of  the 
townsfolk.  The  voice  which  in  childhood 
had  pleaded  for  the  panting  footman  running 
beside  her  grandmother's  coach  might  still 
be  heard  interceding,  for  when  the  royal 
carriage  was  overturned  near  Warsaw,  and 
the  Oberk  of  Messterin  rated  the  servants, 
Louise  interposed  :  "  We  are  not  hurt,  and 
our  people  have  assuredly  been  more  alarmed 
than  we." 

Sometimes  the  mid-day  meal  was  spread 
beneath  a  forest  tree,  and  from  far  and  near 
the  peasants  flocked  to  get  "  even  a  glimpse 
of  her  lovely  face."  They  followed  in  crowds 
while  she  and  the  King  climbed  the  Schnee- 
koppe  on  foot,  but  loyal  shouts  died  into 
awed  silence  when,  at  the  summit,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  bared  his  head,  and  the  two  stand- 
ing side  by  side  gazed  at  the  glorious  view. 
"  That  was  one  of  the  most  blessed  moments 
of  my  life,"  Louise  said  afterwards  ;  "  we 
seemed  lifted  above  this  earth  and  nearer 
our  God." 

They  entered  the  mines  at  Woldenberg 
by  a  swift-flowing  stream,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  steersman  of  their  boat  was 
fond  of  telHng  how,  in  the  dark  cavern — 
"The  Foxes'  Hole  " — he  saw  her  well  by  the 
torchlight.  "In  all  my  hfe  I  never  saw 
such  a  face.  She  looked  grand,  as  a  queen 
should  look,  but  gentle  as  a  child.  She  gave 
me  with  her  own  hands  two  HoUand  ducats. 
My  wife  wears  them  when  she  goes  to  church, 
for  what  she  touched  is  holy." 

One  lovely  summer  evening  the  whole 
family  were  gathered  under  a  great  oak  on 
the  Pfanen-insel  to  hear  Bishop  Eylert  preach 
on  the  story  of  Euth.  The  sermon  was 
ended,  but  the  King  and  Queen  still  sat 
listening  to  the  band  playing  a  chorale  set  to 
the  hymn,  "In  all  my  doings  I  ask  counsel  of 
the  Most  High."  The  setting  sun  lighted  the 
western  sky,  the  moon  was  up.  Suddenly  the 
King  rose,  and  pressing  his  wife's  shoulder, 
said  low,  "It  shall  be  so,  dear  Louise  ;  I  and 
my  house  will  serve  the  Lord." 
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He  moved  away  to  a  copse  by  the  river, 
lea\ang  the  Queen  and  Bishop  alone  to- 
gether. "  I  am  very  liappy,"  she  said 
simply,  "  and  most  happy  because  in  religion 
I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  King.  I 
have  gro'UTQ  better  through  him.  I  think  he 
is  the  best  man,  the  best  Christian  on  earth  "  ; 
and  then,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  repeated, 
■'  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.  I  am  very  happy."  And  yet  she 
must  have  had  some  foreboding  of  the 
troubled  days  at  hand.  She  must  have 
divined  the  cares  haunting  her  husband  even 
here,  while  he  wandered,  book  in  hand, 
across  the  quiet  la^\^ls  of  their  island  home. 

Louise  had  never  meddled  in  foreign 
politics.  She  had  been,  she  designed  to  be, 
only  the  "  Landesmutter,"  and  even  when 
the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Eughien,  seized 
on  Prussian  soil,  aroused  in  Berlin  a  storm 
of  indignation,  in  which  she  fully  shared, 
she  yet  sympathised  in  the  mental  distress 
which  found  vent  in  her  husband's  often- 
I'epeated  words,  "  I  cannot  decide  for  war." 

At  last  he  did  decide.  In  October,  1805, 
Napoleon  ordered  Bernadotte  to  march  his 
army  corps  through  Anspach.  This  con- 
temptuous comment  on  Prussia's  ten-years' 
forbearance  was  too  much  for  the  King's 
pride.  Armies  were  raised  in  Franconia, 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  while  the  excite- 
ment was  at  fever  point  the  Czar  came  to 
Berlin.  All  his  rare  charm  of  manner  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  at  midnight,  in  the 
presence  of  Louise,  the  two  monarchs, 
standing  with  clasped  hands  beside  the  tomb 
of  the  great  Friedrich,  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  a  close  alliance. 

Alexander  departed  to  lead  his  Russians  to 
j\Ioravia,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  dispatched 
a  protest  to  the  French  camp  ;  but  the  envoy, 
Haugwitz,  arriving  on  the  eve  of  Austerhtz, 
waited  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  then,  with- 
holding his  packet,  proposed  to  the  victor  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Prussia.  There  was  wrath 
in  Berlin  when  his  doings  became  known. 
The  King  at  iBrst  disowned  the  disgraceful 
compact,  but  Austerlitz  had  just  taught 
him  what  Napoleon's  enemies  might  expect. 
French  troops  were  already  massing  on  his 
frontier,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  broke  faith 
with  the  Czar ! 

To  Louise,  who  neither  feared  foe  nor 
deserted  friend,  that  was  a  bitter  time,  doubly 
sad,  indeed,  since  most  of  the  long  winter 
was  spent  by  the  dying  bed  of  her  youngest 
child.  When  she  lost  him  her  own  strength 
broke  down,  and  the  doctors  ordered  her 
away  to  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters.     In  tlie 


late  summer  she  was  able  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
biind,  and  he  liad  startling  news  to  tell,  for 
war  with  France  was  close  at  hand. 

Since  Haugwitz'sfatal  agreement  Napoleon 
had  heaped  injui-ies  on  Prussia.  Now,  at 
least,  king  and  people  were  of  one  mind. 
The  young  Prussian  officers  sharpened  their 
swords  on  the  French  ambassador's  window- 
sills,  patriotic  songs  were  hailed  with  thunders 
of  applause  in  street  and  theatre,  and  when 
the  Queen,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  her  own 
Huzzars,  rode  at  their  head  through  the  city 
she  was  greeted  with  passionate  loyalty. 

Unhappily,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  hitherto 
too  tardy,  was  now  too  p-recipitate.  He  had 
been  passive  while  France  crushed  Austria, 
and  Austria,  suspicious  and  disabled,  neither 
could  nor  would  assist  him.  Russia,  with 
better  reason  for  distrust,  responded  gener- 
ously to  his  app(>al,  but  he  did  not  wait  for 
her  promised  aid. 

For  all  his  haste.  Napoleon,  with  180,000 
men,  was  nearing  the  Thuringian  Forest 
before  the  Prussian  troops  left  Berlin.  They 
were  very  confident,  those  Prussian  troops, 
and  the  shouting  multitudes  who  watched 
the  well-trained  artillery  and  cavalry  defiling 
by  hardly  dreamt  of  disaster  ;  yet  it  came 
almost  at  once.  The  Saxon  corps  led  by 
the  King's  cousin.  Prince  Louis,  pushing  on 
too  fast,  was  surprised  and  surrounded,  and 
the  gallant  young  commander,  the  Queen's 
dear  friend,  the  idol  of  the  army,  fell  while 
rallying  his  men. 

Louise,  who  had  hurriedly  joined  the  King 
from  Weimar,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
leave  him,  but  on  the  evening  of  October 
the  13th  he  confided  her  to  a  cavalry  escort, 
promising  speedy  tidings  of  the  coming  battle. 
As  she  threaded  the  lonely  passes  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains  she  heard  the  distant  can- 
nonading, and  a  broken  sentence  now  and 
again  fell  from  her  lips  :  '*  We  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good."  Late  in 
the  misty  October  twilight  she  drove  into 
Brunswick.  At  Brandenburg  a  courier 
brought  the  news  her  trembling  heart  awaited. 
All  Avas  lost !  Twenty  thousand  Prussians 
lay  on  the  fields  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  and 
the  French  were  already  in  Weimar.  The 
King  was  alive,  but  two  horses  had  been 
killed  under  him.  Grief-stricken,  travel-worn 
as  she  was,  Louise  must  not  lialt.  Before 
she  reached  Berlin  her  children  had  been 
sent  to  Schwedt-on-Oder.  She  followed 
thither,  almost  terrifying  them  by  her 
changed,  despairing  looks.  As  soon  as  she 
could  check  her  weeping,  she  told  her  boys 
all  she  knew  about  Prince  Louis's  death. 
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"Do  not  only  grieve  for  liim.  Be  ready 
for  Prussia's  sake  to  meet  death  as  he  met 
it,"  and  then,  in  burning,  never-forgotten 
words,  she  bade  them  one  day  free  their 
country  and  break  the  power  of  France. 

The  king  hngered  awhile  in  Magdeburg, 
hoping  against  hope  that  his  broken  forces 
might  hold  out  within  its  walls  till  Kussiau 
allies  and  fresh  Prussian  levies  should  arrive. 
But  Auerstadt  and  Jena  were  beyond  re- 
trieval. The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  four 
other  generals  were  dead  or  dying.  The 
fugitives  from  the  two  battles,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  darkness,  had  become  hopelessly 
intermingled,  and  Napoleon  was  kinging  it 
in  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  own  palace  despite 
the  helpless  rage  of  the  Berlinese. 

For  Friedrich  Wilhelm  himself  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  wife  to  Custrin. 
Bad  news  came  to  them  every  day.  Prentzlow 
surrendered.  ]\Iagdeburg  wdth  its  garrison  of 
22,000  opened  its  gates  to  a  force  of  10,000. 
Fortress  after  fortress  fell  without  firing  a 
shot.  There  seemed  only  a  choice  between 
utter  destruction  and  utter  submission,  and 
yet  when  Napoleon  demanded  the  cession 
of  almost  the  whole  kingdom,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  and  his  wife  agreed  that  "  only 
determined  resistance  can  save  us." 

She  was  slowly  rallying  at  Konigsberg 
from  a  fever  caught  in  the  crowded  city,  when 
the  cry  was  raised  of  the  coming  French. 
Propped  by  pillows,  swathed  in  shawls,  she 
drove  through  blmding  sleet  to  Memel,  the 
one  fortress  still  left  to  the  King,  At  her 
first  halting  place  the  wdnd  whistled  in 
through  a  broken  window,  and  the  melting 
snow  dripped  from  the  roof  on  to  her  bed. 
Her  companions  trembled  for  her,  but  she, 
calm  and  trustful,  hailed  as  a  good  omen 
the  sunshine  which  w^elcomed  them  within 
the  walls  of  Memel. 

A  week  later,  Benningsen  and  his  Russians, 
who  had  been  wading  knee-deep  through 
Polish  forests  and  fording  swollen  streams, 
always  with  90,000  Frenchmen  in  hot  pursuit, 
turned  to  bay  amid  the  frozen  lakes  and 
drifted  snows  of  Eylau.  Next  day  those 
snows  for  miles  around  were  red  with  blood. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  with  whom  the  costly 
victory  lay,  but  Napoleon  dispatched  Bertram 
to  the  Eussian  outposts  to  propose  an 
armistice,  and  Benningsen  sent  him  on  to 
Memel,  reminding  the  Prussian  King  that  it 
could  not  be  their  interest  to  grant  what  it 
was  Napoleon's  interest  to  ask.  The  terms 
were,  indeed,  far  easier  than  those  offered 
after  June  ;  but  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  true  to 
the  ally  who  had  held  the  field  almost  single- 


handed  through  that  terrible  winter,  would 
make  no  separate  agreement,  nor  did  Louise 
receive  more  favourably  a  message  to  her- 
self, conveying  Napoleon's  wish  to  pay  his 
court  to  her  in  her  o^m  capital. 

Though  the  piercing  Baltic  winds  tried 
her  strength  greatly,  she  employed  herself 
whenever  able  in  reading  and  visiting  the 
over-full  hospitals.  To  a  dear  friend  she 
said,  "  I  can  never  be  perfectly  miserable 
Avhile  faith  in  God  is  open  to  me."  "  Only 
by  patient  perseverance,"  so  she  wrote  to 
her  father,  "  can  we  succeed.  Sooner  or 
later  I  Imow  we  shall  do  so." 

It  was  not  to  be  yet.  On  June  14,  1807, 
Napoleon  annihilated  the  Russians  at  Fried- 
land,  and  four  days  later  Dantzic  fell.  Her 
tone  grew  sadder.  "We  are  not  yet  bereft 
of  peace.  My  great  sorrow  is  being  unable 
to  hope." 

As  tlie  Czar  could  resist  no  longer  and 
Napoleon  desired  peace,  they  met  at  Tilsit, 
and  there,  on  a  covered  raft  moored  midway 
in  the  Niemen,  arranged  the  outlines  of  a 
treaty.  The  next  day  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
yielding  to  stem  necessity,  accepted  terms 
"  to  the  last  degree  hard  and   overwhelm- 

The  Czar  believing  that  Louise  might 
move  even  Napoleon  to  clemency,  her  hus- 
band begged  her  to  join  him  at  Tilsit.  On 
reading  this  summons  she  burst  into  tears, 
declaring  this  the  hardest  task  ever  given 
her  to  do.  "  With  my  broken  wing  how 
can  I  succeed  ?  "  she  pathetically  asked. 

Talleyrand,  however,  misdoubted  the 
influence  of  her — 

"  Whose  charm  the  coldest  zeal  might  warm 
The  manliest  firmness  in  the  firmest  form." 

Napoleon  paid  his  respects  soon  after  her 
arrival,  and  they  met  at  the  stairhead. 
Louise,  for  Prussia's  sake,  forced  herself  to 
utter  courteous  regrets  that  he  should  have 
to  mount  so  steep  a  staircase. 

He  answered  blandly  that  no  difficulties 
were  feared  when  striving  for  a  reward 
beyond.  Then,  touching  her  gauze  robe, 
asked,  "Is  it  crepe  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  speak  of  such  trifles  at  such  a 
time  ?  "  was  her  only  reply. 

He  was  silent ;  then  demanded,  "  How 
could  you  make  war  on  me  ?  " 

She  told  him  that  they  had  overrated  their 
strength. 

"  And  relying  on  the  great  Friedrich's 
fame  you  deceived  yourselves." 

Louise's    clear   eyes   met   his   steadily. 

"  Sire,  resting  on  the  Great  Friedrich's 
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fame,  -we  might  naturally  deceive  ourselves, 
if,  indeed,  we  wholly  did  so." 

Then  she  told  him  that  she  had  come  to 
entreat  him  to  be  generous  to  Prussia.  He 
answered  respectfully,  but  made  no  promise. 
Again,  with  exceeding  earnestness,  she 
implored  at  least  for  Magdeburg.  Just  then 
Friedrich  "Wilhelm  entered,  and  Napoleon 
abruptly  took  leave. 

"  Sire,"  said  Talleyrand  warningly  to  him 
when  they  were  alone,  "  shall  posterity  say 
that  you  threw  away  your  great  conquest 
for  the  sake  of  a  lovely  woman  ?  " 

Louise  meanwhile  dwelt  again  and  again 
on  Napoleon's  words,  "  You  ask  a  great  deal, 
but  I  will  think  about  it."  Yet  her  heart 
was  heavy,  and  when  arrayed  for  the  evening 
banquet  in  the  splendid  attire  so  long 
unworn,  she  likened  herself  sadly  to  the  old 
German  victims  decked  for  sacrifice. 

Napoleon,  placing  her  at  his  right,  talked 
garrulously. 

Something  was  said  of  the  ceded  Prussian 
provmces,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  observed 
gravely  that  it  was  hard  to  lose  territories 
which  were  the  cradle  of  his  race. 

The  Corsican  laughed  carelessly.  "  The 
child  grown  to  be  a  man  has  little  time  to 
remember  his  cradle." 

"  A  mother's  heart  is  the  most  lasting 
cradle,"  Louise  adroitly  interposed. 

Napoleon  offered  her  a  rose.  She  hesi- 
tated, then  said  inquiringly, 

"  With  Magdeburg  ?  " 

The  answer  was  discouraging.  "I  must 
point  out  to  your  Majesty  that  it  is  for  me 
to  beg,  for  you  to  accept  or  declme." 

Yet  perhaps  he  feared  to  be  betrayed  into 
compliance,  for  hardly  had  she  departed 
than,  summoning  Talleyrand  and  the  Russian 
ambassador,  he  signed  the  treaty. 

One  final  effort  Louise  still  made.  As  he 
led  her  to  her  carriage  the  next  evening,  sho 
asked  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  he  would 
deny  her  the  satisfaction  of  gratitude. 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  "I  lament  that  so 
it  must  be.     It  is  my  evil  destiny." 

"I  have  been  cruelly  deceived,"  she 
vehemently  exclaimed,  as  she  drove  away. 

They  never  met  agam,  but  Napoleon  said 
of  her  afterwards,  "  I  knew  I  should  see  a 
beautiful  woman  and  dignified  Queen ;  L 
found  the  most  interesting  woman  and  ad- 
mirable Queen  I  had  ever  known." 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  restored  to  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  a  fragment  of  his  kingdom,  but 
even  this  was  to  be  held  by  the  French  till 
after  the  payment  of  a  huge  indemnity. 
Napoleon's  threat  that  be  would  make  the 


Prussian  nobles  beg  their  bread  had  hardly 
been  a  vain  one,  for  the  unhappy  Prussians 
had  to  feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  every  French 
soldier  quartered  in  their  land. 

Dark  as  was  the  outlook,  Louise  was  up- 
held by  loving  pride  in  her  husband.  "  After 
Eylau  he  might  have  deserted  a  faithful 
ally.  This  he  would  not  do.  I  believe  his 
conduct  will  yet  l)ring  good  fortune  to 
Prussia." 

To  help  forward  that  good  fortune  they 
sold  most  of  the  Cro^vn  lands  and  the 
Queen's  jewels,  and  had  the  gold  plate 
melted  down.  Amid  their  heavy  anxieties 
and  pains  they  were  not  wholly  unhappy, 
these  two,  who  loved  each  other  so  entirely. 

"  My  Louise,"  the  King  said  to  her  one 
day,  "  you  have  gro^\'n  yet  dearer  to  me  in 
this  time  of  trouble,  for  I  more  fully  know 
the  treasure  I  possess." 

She,  too,  could  write  of  him,  "  The  King 
is  kinder  to  me  than  ever,  a  great  joy  and 
reward  after  a  miion  of  fourteen  years." 
Still  those  about  her  told  of  sleepless  nights 
when  prayer  was  her  only  relief.  Her  eyes 
had  lost  their  brightness,  her  cheeks  were 
pale,  her  step  languid. 

By  the  Christmas  of  1808  the  last  French 
soldier  had  quitted  Prussian  soil ;  but  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  for  the  royal  family  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  Berlin,  and  they  spent  the 
summer  at  Hufen,  near  Konigsberg.  Parents 
and  children  were  constantly  together,  and 
the  mother  taught  herself  to  believe  that 
the  sharp  trials  of  those  years  would  tell  for 
good  on  her  boys  and  girls.  "  If  they  had 
been  reared  in  luxury  and  prosperity  they 
might  think  that  so  it  must  always  be." 

By  degrees  hope  revived.  She  found  com- 
fort in  the  12Gtli  Psalm  :  "  You  hear  in  the 
distance  the  triumphant  songs  of  the  victors 
rising  above  the  tumultuous  waves  of  sor- 
row" ;  and  the  words  of  another  Psalm  were 
often  on  her  lips  :  "  When  the  Lord  shall 
hbcrate  the  captive  and  the  heavily  bur- 
thened  shall  be  released,  then  all  will  appear 
to  us  as  if  we  had  hcon  dreamers." 

It  was  not  till  the  cud  of  1809  that  the 
long  dream  ended  and  the  exiles  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  They  travelled  slowly, 
for  the  Queen  was  still  feeble.  Everywhere 
a  glad  welcome  greeted  them ;  and  on 
December  23,  the  day  on  which,  sixteen 
years  before,  she  had  entered  the  capital  a 
girl-l)ride,  Louise  drove  through  its  familiar 
streets  in  a  carriage  presented  to  her  by  the 
rejoicing  citizens.  Her  father  was  waiting 
at  the  palace  gate.  He  helped  her  to  alight 
and  led  her  in.     Three  years  had  gone  by 
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since  she  last  crossed  the  threshold  of  her 
home,  and  what  years  they  had  been  !  Nor 
was  the  return  all  joy,  for  she  knew  and 
dreaded  the  changes  she  would  find  there. 
Napoleon  and  his  generals  had  not  departed 
empty-handed.  They  had  stripped  the  rooms 
of  paintings  and  statues,  of  manuscripts  and 
antiquities. 

As  the  doors  closed  a  great  shout  arose 
from  the  vast  crowd  before  the  palace.  Pre- 
sently she  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  all 
saw  the  traces  of  long  anguish  in  the  lovely 
face,  now  bright  with  grateful  smiles. 

After  a  solemn  service  in  the  Dom,  the 
King  and  Queen  drove  through  the  illumi- 
nated city  to  the  opera-house.  "  The  Queen 
sat  beside  her  husband  " — so  wrote  Fouque 
afterwards — "  and  as  she  talked  she  often 
raised  her  eyes  to  him  with  a  very  touching 
expression.  .  .  .  Our  beloved  Queen  has 
thanked  us  with  tears.  Buonaparte  has 
dimmed  those  heavenly  eyes  .  .  .  and  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  sparkle 


agam. 


The  bare  walls,  the  empt}^  cabinets  of  the 
palace  accorded  with  the  almost  ascetic 
habits  now  maintained  there.  Self-denial 
was  made  easy  by  one  belief,  that  Prussia 
AYould  arise  from  her  great  suffering  stronger 
than  before.  The  King  and  Queen  were  not 
left  to  work  alone  towards  that  high  end. 
Able  generals  replaced  those  who,  through 
treachery  or  faintheartedness,  had  sur- 
rendered the  fortresses.  Stein,  now  Chief 
Minister,  curtailed  the  rights  of  the  nobles, 
and  gave  the  serfs  an  interest  in  guarding  the 
soil  they  tilled ;  while  Scharnhorst,  by  an 
ingenious  evasion  of  Napoleon's  edict  limiting 
the  Prussian  army,  contrived  to  have  200,000 
men  rapidly  drilled  and  trained.  The  uni- 
versities founded  at  Berlin  and  Breslau 
l)ecame  the  headquarters  of  secret  societies 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Fatherland.  Princes 
and  professors,  merchants  ruined  by  the 
Berlin  decrees,  and  peasants  ground  down  by 
French  exactions  joined  the  Jugendbund,  and 
implicitly  obeyed  the  orders  of  its  unseen 
heads.  Through  town  and  country  spread 
that  vast  brotherhood,  fired  by  the  songs  of 
Tieck  and  Arnim  to  live  or  die  for  Prussia. 

And  Louise  watched  thankfully  the  dawn- 
ing promise  of  better  days,  "though,  alas! 
we  may  die  before  they  come." 

Perhaps  that  sad  presentiment  haunted 
her  husband  too.  If  she  jested  with  her 
children  he  would  say  wistfully,  "  The  Queen 
is  quite  herself  to-day.  What  a  blessing  it  will 
be  if  her  mind  recovers  its  joyous  tone  !  " 

That    spring     Louise    was    attacked    by 


spasms  of  the  heart.  They  did  not  last  long, 
and  when  the  court  moved  to  Potsdam  she 
seemed  to  regain  strength,  and  showed  much 
interest  in  discussing  with  Bishop  Eylert 
how  best  to  train  her  boys  so  that  they 
might  serve  their  country. 

Before  the  war  she  had  promised  to  \asit 
her  father,  and  it  was  thought  now  that  the 
change  might  do  her  good.  She  started 
hopefully,  and  though  the  meeting  with  her 
aged  grandmother  proved  too  agitating,  she 
had  her  usual  bright  welcome  ibr  her  hus- 
band when  he  arrived  a  day  or  two  later ; 
and  the  same  evening,  sitting  at  her  father's 
desk,  she  playfully  wrote,  "  Mou  cher  pere, 
— Je  suis  bien  heureuse  aujourd'hui  comme 
votre  fille  et  comme  I'epouse  du  meilleur  des 
epouses.  Louise,  nee  Strelitz,  ce  28  Juin, 
1810."  They  were  the  last  words  she  ever 
penned. 

Though  very  weak  she  accompanied  her 
family  to  Hohengieritz,  the  King  perforce 
returning  to  Berlin.  The  loving  eyes  that 
watched  her  saw  signs  of  amendment,  but 
early  on  Monday,  -July  16,  the  spasms  re- 
curred. For  hours  no  remedies  availed. 
She  could  only  gasp  for  "Air!  air!"  and 
when  the  sharp  pain  had  passed  lay  ex- 
hausted, now  murmuring  a  few  words  of 
some  hymn  learnt  as  a  child,  faintly  thank- 
ing God  for  each  solace  sent  her,  or  entreat- 
ing her  grandmother  to  rest.  No  complaint 
passed  her  lips  ;  she  was  only  "  very,  very 
weary." 

They  told  her  that  couriers  had  been  dis- 
patched for  the  King,  and  she  asked  anxiously, 
"Will  he  soon  come?"  Before  dawn  he 
came,  bringing  the  two  elder  boys.  For 
those  who  tried  to  cheer  him  he  had  only 
one  mournful  reply.  "If  she  were  not  mine 
she  might  recover."  A  gleam  of  joy  lighted 
her  pale  face  when  he  came  to  her  bedside, 
but  perceiving  his  emotion  she  asked,  "Am 
I  then  so  very  ill?"  Unable  to  reply  he 
hurriedly  left  the  room,  and  she  said  to 
those  standing  by,  "  His  embrace  was  so 
wild,  so  fervent,  that  it  seemed  as  though  he 
would  take  leave  of  me.  Tell  him  not  to  do 
that,  or  I  shall  die  at  once." 

He  returned  bringing  in  the  children. 

"My  Fritz!  my  Wilhelm  !  "  She  had  only 
time  for  one  long  gaze,  and  then  the  agoniz- 
ing pain  came  agam.  One  of  the  doctors 
tried  to  raise  her,  but  she  sank  back.  "  Only 
death  can  help  me  ";  and  as  all  watched  in 
breathless  silence  she  leant  her  head  against 
the  shoulder  of  a  faithful  attendant,  mui'- 
mured  "  Lord  Jesus,  shorten  it!"  and  with 
one  deep-drawn  breath  passed  away. 
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A  WALK  ON  A  WINTRY  NIGHT. 


LIGHT  u-itJiin  no  night  can  darken  ; 
Vain  its  gloom  for  tliose  who  hearken 
To  the  thoughts  that  happy  feehng 
Sends,  in  long  procession  stealing 
Through  the  mind,  like  children  shyly 
Creeping  in  and  out  so  slyly, 
Scarcely  noted  in  their  playing 
^^^lile  our  thoughts  far  off  are  straying, 
Yet  at  whose  low,  merry  voices, 
Unaware,  our  heart  rejoices. 

So,  if  burdens  sore  be  lifled. 
Though  the  cause  be  never  sifted, 
Yet  the  heart  is  gay  and  lightsome, 


And  the  lips  and  eyes  are  brightsome. 
Night  nor  winter  can  depress  us, 
Eain  nor  bitter  wind  distress  us, 
Through  the  darkness  on  we  wander, 
Only  happy  thoughts  we  ponder. 

Steepest  hills  no  longer  tire. 
Fog  and  mist  no  chill  inspire. 
Cold's  discomforts  do  not  daunt  ui5, 
Shapes  of  darkness  cannot  haunt  us  ; 
From  the  radiance  of  the  .s/u'rif 
No  mischance  can  disinherit. 
Lions  crowd  the  path  of  care 
That  hie  away  when  joy  comes  near. 

JOHN  BUTTON. 


DESERTED. 


By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 


A  POOR  shabbily-dressed  woman  "with  a 
httle  child  iu  her  arms. 

"What  is  there  in  such  a  commonplace 
sight  to  be  worth  a  second  look  ? 

He  is  surely  a  bold  artist  who  ventures  to 
concentrate  all  attention  upon  this  solitary 
and  sordid  figure.  There  is  nothing  else  ; 
except  indeed  a  few  yards  of  stony  pavement 
and  parapet,  a  street  lamp,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  dim  outline  of  bridge  and 
buildings  that  serve  only  to  throw  into 
sharper  relief  the  dark  object  that  stands 
out  against  the  pale  sky.  More  striking 
and  picturesque  subjects  by  far  might  have 
been  found  on  this  same  Embankment  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

But  the  eyes  which  were  arrested  by  this 
desolate  woman  were  plainly  not  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  and  few  sights  more 
striking  or  more  deeply  interesting  could 
present  themselves  to  the  vision  that  has 
been  anointed  to  see  the  pathos  and  tragedy 
which  often  lie  behind  life's  commonplace 
exteriors. 

Who  is  this  woman  ?  Is  she  but  one 
more  of  those  for  whose  despair  there  is  no 
fascination  like  that  of  the  fatal  river  ?  And 
is  she  wandering  here  until,  with  her  infant 
still  clasped  to  her  bosom,  she  may  plunge 
unobserved  into  the  flood  which  will  carry 
them  she  cares  not  whither,  so  it  be  but 
away  from  the  want  and  shame  that  are  not 
otherwdse  to  be  escaped  ?  We  might  think 
so  but  for  that  tiniest  touch  in  all  the  picture 
which  gives  to  it  its  deepest  depth  of  mean- 
ing. Look  closely  and  you  will  see  there  is 
a  wedding-ring  on  the  liand  that  holds  the 
little  one  so  lovingly  up  to  its  shelter. 

Want  is  here,  it  speaks  in  every  line;  and 
error  no  doubt  there  has  been ;  aye,  and  it 
may  be,  wrong ;  for  this  mother  is  but  an 
imperfect  woman,  and  may  not  have  been  a 
model  wife  ;  but  there  is  no  shame.  What 
insanity  may  at  length  spring  out  of  despair, 
we  camiot  tell,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  thought 
of  crime.  And  there  is  no  thought  of  self. 
Her  heart  is  all  with  the  precious  burden  in 
her  arms.  She  walks  on  there,  straining  it 
to  her  breast  heedless  of  the  rolling  river,  of 
the  wet  from  which  her  feet  are  ill-protected, 
of  the  "wand  and  cold,  of  everything  but  her 
child.  This  is  not  a  woman  to  weep  in  self- 
pity.  That  face  speaks  of  strength  to 
resolve,  and  endure,  and  hide,  as  far  as  may 
be,  its  suffering  from  the  eyes  of  others.     But 


it  tells  of  an  agony  of  love  and  pity  for  the 
little  one  who  nestles  so  confidingly  in  her 
arms  all  unconscious  of  the  dreary  outlook 
that  is  before  them  both. 

And  the  very  refinement  of  the  face  adds 
to  the  pathos  of  the  picture.  Before  she 
reached  this  sorrowful  level,  what  must  such 
a  woman  have  suffered  ?  In  the  bright 
sky  of  her  marriage  morning  there  was  no 
cloud  to  presage  coming  storm  and  trouble. 
"  Till  death  us  do  part  "  was  the  only  limit 
that  her  trustful  heart  set  to  her  husband's 
devotion.  But  soon  the  cloud  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  The  man's  selfishness  and 
inconsiderateness  began  to  darken  the 
prospect ;  and  these  greAv  from  less  to  more 
as  he  gave  himself  up  to  evil  courses,  until 
at  last  it  was  plain  that  she  was  no  longer 
loved,  and  the  black  clouds  shut  out  all  the 
light  of  hope.  And  then  the  tempest  broke. 
It  swept  away  the  home,  such  as  it  was  ; 
the  husband  took  his  flight,  and  the  wife 
found  herself  turned  out  into  the  cold, 
homeless  and  deserted.  The  only  thing  left 
to  her  was  her  child — at  once  her  heaviest 
burden  and  her  strongest  support.  Poor 
little  personal  possessions,  scarce  worth  the 
name,  except  for  the  memories  which  made 
them  precious,  were  parted  with,  one  by  one, 
to  provide  a  few  days'  shelter  and  food,  and 
when  we  meet  her  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment all  is  gone,  and  she  wanders  aimlessly 
along  in  the  waning  light  knowing  not  where 
to  turn. 

The  artist's  picture,  and  our  interpretation 
of  it,  are  both  from  real  life.* 

They  who  go  about  the  ministry  of  Christ 
iu  the  great  city  are  continually  meeting 
with  cases  that  might  have  served  for  the 
original  of  this  picture.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them  ;  the  saddest 
sights,  because  the  most  helpless,  upon  which 
the  stars  look  down. 

But  has  this  forlorn  creature  no  help  or 
refuge  in  her  desolation  ? 

In  most  instances  it  might  fairly  be 
supposed  that  such  an  one  would  have 
relatives  or  private  friends  to  whom  she 
could  appeal,  and  who  would  at  least  be 
willing  to  open  their  doors  to  her  for  a  while, 
or  to  extend  such  help  as  would  save  her 
from  having  to  wander,  homeless  and 
destitute,  through  the  streets.  That,  if  she 
is  herself  respectable  and  ready  to  work, 
*  See  The  Times,  August  27th,  1S89. 
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some  clergyman,  district  visitor,  or  city 
missionary  will  be  sure  to  know  about  her 
case,  and  that  it  will  be  her  own  fault  if  no 
succour  reaches  her.  But  the  cases  are 
innumerable  in  which  the  appeal  of  such  ar^ 
one  to  friends  is  met  with  the  unfeeling  reply, 
"  You  have  made  your  bed  and  must  lie  on 
it ;  you  had  no  business  to  marry  the  man. 
we  told  you  how  it  would  be."  Not  long 
ago  I  was  trying  myself  to  move  the 
sympathy  of  a  gentleman — by  no  means  an 
uncharitable  man  generally —  m  reference  to 
the  ease  of  a  wife  who  had  been  thus 
deserted,  and  was  met,  point-blank,  with 
this  reply  :  '•  She  took  him  for  better  and  for 
worse,  and  she  has  no  right  to  grumble ;  I'm 
sorry  for  her,  but  I'm  a  good  deal  more 
sorry  for  other  people.  That  is  not  a  case  I 
should  be  inclined  to  help."  Yet  the  only 
fault  that  I  could  discover  in  this  woman 
was  that  she  had  taken  her  brute  of  a  husband 
for  better  and  for  worse.  Still,  the  fact  that 
she  has  done  so  appears  to  put  a  deserted 
wife  outside  the  pale  of  sympathy  with  a  very 
large  number  of  generally  excellent  people. 

Very  often,  doubtless,  it  is  really  true  that 
such  women  have  married  against  the  advice 
of  their  friends,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
instances  have  been  on  that  account  ostra- 
cised by  them.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  -vdctims  should  be  ready 
to  endure  all  things  rather  than  face  the  taunts 
and  gibes  and  heartless  refusals  with  which 
it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  any  application 
for  help  would  be  met. 

And  with  all  the  kindlv  vigilance  of 
clergymen  and  missionaries,  scores  of  such 
cases,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  pitiful, 
escape  them.  They  know  of  endless  instances 
in  which  wives  are  cruelly  treated  and  brought 
almost  to  starvation  by  husbands  who  are 
still  with  them,  but  when  visitors  find  that  the 
woman  has  been  deserted  they  often  discover 
at  the  same  time  that  she  too  has  gone  out 
into  the  darkness,  they  know  not  Avhither. 
It  is  not  everyone,  nor  is  it  always  the  most 
deserving,  who  linger  about  the  old  neighbour- 
hood in  the  hope  of  sympathy  and  help. 
They  hurry  away  in  the  bewilderment  of 
despair,  and  arc  frequently  lost  to  all  who 
knew  them  until  some  chance  paragraph 
records  in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  the  last 
scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Well,  then,  it  may  be  said  there  is  the 
Workhouse.  Let  the  deserted  wife  go  there, 
pocketing  her  pride  and  her  prejudice.  She 
will  at  least  be  allowed  to  live,  and  the 
authorities  will  deal  witii  her  husband  and 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  if  he  is  to  be  found. 


True,  but  she  will  be  a  pauper,  and  her 
children  will  be  paupers,  and  she  will  be 
separated  from  them  ;  and  a  mother's  love  is 
a  divine  thing,  even  in  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
I  am  not  gomg  to  be  sentimental.  Those  who 
have  very  much  to  do  with  the  poor  are  little 
liable  to  that  weakness.  But  if  there  is  a 
prejudice  which  I  respect,  it  is  the  prejudice 
of  the  poor  against  the  Poorhouse.  It  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  England  if  the  prejudice  is 
ever  overcome.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
poor  woman  whom  the  artist  has  pictured 
would  rather  plunge  into  the  Thames  than 
knock  at  the  Workhouse  door.  There  are 
plenty  like  her.  It  is  awful  that  such  as  she 
should  ever  have  to  choose  between  the  two 
in  a  Christian  country.  The  Workhouse  has 
its  place  ;  we  could  not  do  without  it ;  but 
I  would  never  try  to  weaken  the  reluctance 
of  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter. 
Let  them  do  so  when  there  is  no  other 
escape  from  sin ;  but  we  incur  a  hea^•y 
responsibility  if  we  glibly  direct  them  to  this 
refuge  that  we  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
providing  for  them  something  better. 

But   is   there   no   Home   to    which    the 
deserted  wife  can  go  ?     Not  one. 

Are  there  not  Homes  in  London  for  all 
kinds  of  poor,  and  destitute,  and  forsaken 
people  ?  No,  not  for  all  kinds.  There  is  at 
least  one  exception — the  deserted  icife.  Against 
her  all  their  doors  are  closed.  The  wedding- 
ring  upon  her  finger  shuts  her  out.  If  she 
were  unmarried  there  would  be  shelter 
easily  found  both  for  her  and  for  her  child. 
But  she  took  the  man  who  has  left  her  "for 
better,  for  worse,  till  death  us  do  part." 
She  vowed  before  God's  altar  to  keep  only 
unto  him  so  long  as  they  both  should  live. 
And  now  this  bars  her  way  to  every  refuge — 
except  the  Workhouse.  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  men  and  women  has  provided  many  a 
home  for  sin  and  shame,  and  sent  out  a 
whole  army  of  compassionate  messengers  to 
seek  out  and  bring  them  in,  but  the  deserted 
wife  is  left  to  wander  as  she  may,  and 
within  all  the  seventy  miles  of  London's 
vast  circumference  no  home  has  been  erected 
where  she  may  lay  her  head  for  so  much 
as  a  single  night.  So  at  least  it  appears  ;  I 
should  be  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken,  and 
it  may  seem  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
speak  so  confidently.  It  needs  almost,  it 
may  be  thought,  the  gift  of  omniscience  to 
scan  all  London's  myriad  charities,  and  be 
quite  certain  that  some  one  in  particular  is 
missing.  But  very  diligent  inquiry  has  been 
made  and  I  fear  the  statement  cannot  be 
contradicted. 
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Can  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of 
Christ  that  these  things  should  be  so  ?  We 
care  for  the  criminal,  we  care  for  the  fallen  ; 
we  care  for  orphans  and  widows,  for  the 
destitute  and  homeless  poor  ;  but  for  these 
forlorn  and  desolate  women,  whose  lot  in 
some  respects  is  bitterer  than  any,  we  do 
nothing  specifically.  It  is  surely  a  blot  upon 
our  feasts  of  charity  that  the  misery  of  the 
deserted  wife,  left  in  weakness  and  poverty 
to  battle  for  herself  and  for  her  children  v/ith 
adversity,  has  elicited  from  Christian  philan- 
thropy no  compassionate  response. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  good  and 
charitable  people  are  opposed  to  anything 
being  attempted  in  this  direction.  A  gentle- 
man of  much  experience  in  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  relief  for  the  poor, 
was  asked  in  my  hearing,  a  few  days  ago, 
"  Would  you  ever  help  a  wife  who  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband  ?  "  "  Never,"  was 
his  instant  reply,  "  or  scarcely  ever.  It 
would  only  be  imder  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances." The  reason  he  gave  for  this 
was  that  such  relief  would  open,  a  door  for 
collusion  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
that  even  where  there  was  no  collusion  an 
unprincipled  man  who  did  not  want  to 
support  his  wife,  knowing  that  she  would 
have  the  refuge  of  some  Home  if  he  were  to 
leave  her,  would  do  so  much  more  readily 
than  when,  as  now,  he  is  well  aware  that 
her  only  refuge  is  the  Workhouse,  and  that 
her  going  there  might  end  in  his  being  sent 
to  prison. 

This  is  obviously  the  greatest  difficulty 
which  would  have  to  be  met,  and  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  insurmountable  ;  but  in  the 
administration  of  all  relief,  the  risk  of 
helping  the  unworthy  has  to  be  faced,  and, 
under  efficient  organisation,  much  might  be 
done  to  minimise  it.  Moreover,  it  were 
surely  better  that  such  a  charity  should  be 
sometimes  abused  than  that  the  enormous 
misery  which  deserted  and  deserving  women 
have  to  bear  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  any  eifort  being  made  to  mitigate  it. 
A  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  suffei'ing 
that  is  daily  endured  by  the  class  for  whom 
we  plead  would  convert  most  objectors  to 
the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  ought  at  least 
to  be  encountered. 

We  do  not  lose  sight  of  another  considera- 
tion which  deters  many,  whose  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  suffering  poor  cannot  be 
questioned,  from  touching  this  problem  ; 
the  consideration,  namely,  that  too  often. 


in  these  cases  of  desertion  the  women  have 
principally  themselves  to  blame.  Pages 
might  be  filled  with  really  heartrending 
stories,  of  sufferings  caused  to  hard-working 
and  much  enduring  husbands  by  the  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  extravagance  of  depraved 
and  dissolute  wives.  The  wonder  is  that 
desertions  are  not  more  common.  I  am 
assured,  and  that  by  those  whose  leaning  is 
always  to  the  side  of  the  wife,  that  for  one 
case  in  which  the  husband  is  to  blame,  there 
are  ten  in  which  the  fault  lies  with  the 
woman.  But  granting  all  this  to  be  true, 
it  does  not  lessen  by  one  iota  the  claim  that 
deserving  sufferers  have  upon  our  sympathy 
and  help.  That  one  still  more  grievous  wrong 
cannot  be  set  right  is  no  reason  why  another 
which  is  partially,  at  least,  within  our  power 
should  not  to  that  extent  be  redressed.  If 
some  disreputable  woman  who  had  driven 
her  husband  to  desert  her  by  her  own 
intolerable  conduct  did  seek  the  shelter  of 
such  a  Home  as  we  refer  to,  she  must  presently 
be  detected,  and  again  I  say,  rather  run  the 
risk  of  that  than  let  the  deserving  suffer 
and  perish  as  they  are  doing  for  lack  of 
help. 

The  most  inconsequent  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  the  establish- 
ment of  such  Homes  is  that  as  to  the 
multiplication  of  charities.  "I  wish  you 
would  write,"  said  one  gentleman,  "  against 
the  competition  of  charities,  instead  of 
urgins:  that  the  number  should  be  increased." 
And,  indeed,  this  competition  is  appalling. 
We  might,  perhaps,  well  dispense  with 
some  scores  of  the  charities  tliat  are  in 
existence,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  one 
which  does  not  exist  is  not  imperatively  called 
for.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  because  an  apothecary  has  more  drugs 
in  his  store  than  he  can  profitably  use,  and 
some  whereby  he  is  doing  mischief,  he  should 
neglect  to  supply  himself  with  quinine  or 
arnica. 

This  is  our  contention  :  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  deserted  wives  who  are  not  to  blame 
for  their  desertion,  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities  helpless,  hopeless, 
and  perishing,  and  it  is  a  scandal  to  our 
Christian  civilisation  that  there  is  no  refuge 
but  the  Workhouse  to  which  they  can  resort 
even  for  a  night's  shelter.  The  remedy 
may  be  encompassed  with  difficulties,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  so  great  as 
that  love  will  not  find  out  the  way  to  over- 
come them. 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— MARRIAGE  ,1  LA  MODE. 

OF  course,  after  Eab  Bethune's  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Ben  Mattliieu's  daughter 
was  once  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the 
two  famiUes,  the  young  man  hved  in  a 
whirl  which  carried  him  on,  as  it  were, 
without  impulse  or  effort  of  his  own. 

Life  does  this  perpetually.  We  are 
launched  on  its  stream,  and  our  aspirations 
or  inclinations  di-aw  us  this  way  or  that, 
upward  or  downward,  until  a  current  seizes 
us,  and  carries  us  in  either  direction  farther 
and  faster  than  we  had  reckoned  on. 

For  the  first  time,  Eab  found  himself  free 
to  spend  money,  not  only  without  any  prick 
of  compunction,  but  even  with  a  sense  of  duty. 
Hitherto,  he  had  always  been  conscious  of 
limits — naturaUy  none  the  less  conscious 
becausehe  had  always  overleaped  them.  Even 
as  a  boy,  he  had  perpetually  bought  personal 
luxm-ies  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  have  waived, 
because  they  were  contrary  to  all  his  sister 
Lucy's  precepts.  Yet  nevertheless,  all  the 
while,  he  had  ever  had  to  set  aside  somethmg, 
and  to  forego  that  height  of  perfection  and 
delicacy  of  finish  which  aristocratic  shop- 
keepers had  coolly  recommended  to  him  as 
the  truly  right  thing.  All  this  was  over 
now.  The  Bethune  purse-strings  were 
widely  loosened.  Nothing  must  be  grudged 
to  the  heir  who  had  won  a  bride  so  dowered 
as  Leah  Ben  Matthieu. 

His  duties  as  the  Earl's  secretary  were 
almost  suspended  durmg  this  time,  as  that 
nobleman  was  giving  himself  the  recreation 
of  a  round  of  visits  among  his  o\vTa  kinsfolk, 
preparatory  to  his  long  absence  in  foreign 
countries  later  in  the  year.  So  Eab  spent 
his  mornings  in  shopping,  his  afternoons  in 
rides  and  drives  and  concerts,  and  his 
evenings  in  dinner  parties  and  balls. 

The  Ben  Matthieus  were  a  great  feature 
in  London  society  that  season.  The  head 
of  the  family  had  a  huge  enterprise  in 
hand,  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
financial  world,  and  was  of  a  nature  to 
provoke  attention  and  excite  interest  even  in 
those  political  circles  which  are,  presumably, 
on  a  higher  plane.  Abram  Ben  Matthieu, 
the  only  son,  not  only  possessed  magnificent 
horses  and  was  prepared  to  accept  monetary 
risks  which  made  dukes  wince,  but  also 
had  a  marked  share  of  the  musical  faculty 


of  his  ancient  race,  and  when  he  could  be 
wiled  from  billiard-table  or  smoking-room, 
could  hold  drawing-rooms  entranced  by  his 
weird  performances  on  violin  or  zither. 
Adah,  the  younger  daughter,  possessed  the 
marvellous  beauty  which  often  distinguishes 
the  daughters  of  Israel  in  early  youth ; 
while  Leah,  with  her  strong  features  and 
stronger  temper,  kept  people  in  a  state  of 
shock  or  amusement,  by  always  saying  and 
doing  exactly  what  seemed  right  in  her  own 
eyes.  If  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu  spoke  bad 
English,  like  any  other  uneducated  Londontr, 
that  was  let  pass  under  his  foreign  name. 
The  whole  family  were  outrageous  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  society  which 
welcomed  them  and  feted  and  followed 
them ;  but  they  were  too  utterly  outside  of 
it  to  be  judged  by  such  rules,  and  were 
discussed  and  accepted  in  much  the  sam-e 
category  as  those  foreign  potentates  who 
tie  up  their  horses'  tails  with  strings  of 
diamonds  and  cut  off  their  near  relations' 
heads  when  they  return  to  their  own 
country. 

To  own  the  truth,  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu 
himself  had  other  and  better  reasons  for 
accepting  impecunious  Eab  Bethune  as  a 
son-in-law  than  the  mere  desire  to  escape 
Leah's  wrath  if  her  beautiful  but  inane  sister 
should  wed  before  her  plain  and  bitter  self. 
He  had  a  secret  hankering  after  the  stately 
respectability  and  assured  dignity  which  all 
his  wealth  had  failed  to  bring  to  himself. 
He  had  grave  doubts  concerning  the  titled 
spendthrifts  who  came  fluttering  round  his 
girls,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
dazzled  by  their  rank  and  prestige.  He 
mistrusted  their  professed  admiration  for 
himself.  Adah,  with  her  beauty  and 
docility,  might  choose  among  these  and 
secure  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  bad,  and 
then  make  the  most  of  him.  Adah  would 
always  remain  amenable  to  her  father's 
advice.  But  among  such  men,  poor  Leah, 
with  her  acid  temper,  was  likely  only  to  win 
one  who  would  take  anything  which  was 
sufficiently  gilded,  and  then  certainly  she 
would  not  go  on  to  make  the  best  of  him, 
but  rather  the  vei^  worst !  Nobody  could 
foresee  what  miglit  happen.  Mr.  Ben 
Matthieu  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  house- 
hold scandals.  Both  his  Hebrew  instincts 
and  his  humble  buigher  training  made  him 
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revolt  from  the  household  exposures,  whether 
made  by  the  smning  or  the  sinned-against, 
from  which  many  of  those  who  laughed  at 
hisgrammar  or  scornedhiscommercial  ethics, 
did  not  shrink.  He  had  chosen  his  daughter's 
chaperone  himself,  and  had  made  the  crucial 
point  of  his  selection  lie  in  the  propriety  with 
which  the  ladies  offering  themselves  had 
filled  such  domestic  functions  as  had  fallen 
into  their  own  lives.  He  refused  his  girls 
the  "  companionship  "  of  a  marquis's 
widowed  sister  because  tlie  poor  woman  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband  before  his 
death.  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu's  prejudices  were 
not  delicate,  nor  discriminative.  The 
marquis  himself  had  condescended  to 
explain  to  him  that  his  brother-in-laAV 
had  been  a  drunkard  and  a  villain,  with 
whom  his  sister's  very  life  was  not  safe. 
Never  mind  :  the  separation  could  not  be 
got  over.  The  chaperone  finally  chosen 
was  a  perfect  dragon  of  conventional  pro- 
priety, whose  life  became  a  torture  to  her 
through  the  unconventional  freedoms  of  her 
charges.  But  Ben  Matthieu  was  satisfied. 
In  his  own  words,  "  he  had  put  up  a  good 
high  paling  with  a  '  chevoo  de  freese,'  and  the 
gals  might  frisk  as  they  liked  inside,  and 
yet  come  to  no  harm." 

His  sense  of  the  superior  alacrity  and 
unimpugnable  family  and  personal  history 
of  the  lady  appointed  to  "duenna  the  gals  " 
had  succeeded  in  finally  reconciling  the 
millionaire  to  that  seclusion  of  his  wife 
which  Miss  Lucy  Bethune  had  euphemis- 
tically attributed  to  the  lady's  "  very  delicate 
health." 

The  plain  truth  was,  that  Ben  Matthieu 
liad  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
face  when  he  had  been  but  a  lad  in  a 
banking  house,  going  home  at  night  to  a 
cavernous  old  house  in  a  reduced  street  near 
Spital  Square.  He  had  not  been  deterred  from 
honourable  marriage  even  by  the  fact  that  the 
beloved  was  of  neither  his  race  nor  his  faith, 
and  of  a  weakness  and  impulsiveness  of 
character  which  might  easily  have  succumbed 
to  less  worthy  proposals  than  his,  she  could 
have  mustered  energy  to  break  the  spidery 
boarding-school  proprieties  which  were  her 
sole  external  protection.  But  such  disadvan- 
tages on  her  side  had  sufficed  to  make  him 
keep  his  marriage  secret,  until  he  was  in  a 
position  where  he  lost  little  by  outraging  the 
prejudices  of  his  own  people. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ben  Matthieix  had  suffered  some- 
what in  reputation,  and  still  more  in  charac- 
ter, by  this  temporary  suppression.  There 
had  been  nobody  to  represent  to  her  husband 


that  the  heavy  end  of  the  arrangement  rested 
on  her.  For  the  poor  lady — known  in  her 
girlhood  as  Sophia  Augusta  Leroy  (one  may 
as  well  choose  a  fine  name  when  one  is  about 
it) — had  been  the  nameless,  offspring  of  a 
distinguished  Indian  officer  and  one  of  those 
luckless  Hindoo  girls  whom  a  pseudo- 
Christian  government  has  been  wont  to 
provide,  together  with  forage  and  horses,  along 
the  march  of  its  regiments.  The  father — 
the  distinguished  officer — less  relentless  than 
most  of  his  fellows,  did  not  leave  his  child  to 
folloAV  her  mother's  fate.  He  brought  her 
to  this  country,  and  placed  her,  with  a  liberal 
payment,  in  a  shabby-smart  boarding  school. 
Then  he  went  back  to  India,  and  was 
presently  killed  in  conflict  with  the  men  of 
his  child's  mother's  race. 

The  girl  had  been,  brought  up  to  say  her 
Catechism  and  Creed,  and  go  to  church  ;  but 
she  had  imbibed  no  single  idea  which  could 
make  her  even  hesitate  in  joining  her 
destinies  with  young  Ben  Matthieu  because 
he  did  not  say  the  same  catechism  and  creed. 
It  was  so  diill  at  the  boarding-school,  and 
before  she  met  the  ardent  young  Jew  they 
had  made  her  into  a  pupil-governess — and 
she  did  so  hate  teaching !  Were  not  these 
quite  sufficient  reasons  for  marrying  any- 
body ?  And  she  had  never  regretted  it.  She 
would  certainly  have  liked  to  see  people  in 
the  early  days ;  but  Mr.  Ben  Matthieu  had 
always  taken  her  to  the  theatres,  and  by  the 
time  society  would  have  been  permitted  it 
had  grown  distasteful  and  burdensome  to 
her.  She  could  have  easily  made  the  entry. 
For  one  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
passing  rapidly  through  widely  diverse 
spheres  of  life  is,  that-  at  any  point  one  may 
begin  to  do  what  one  never  did  before,  with- 
out the  change  of  tactics  being  noticed,  or  at 
least,  raising  more  than  a  passing  whisper. 
The  embargo  was  taken  off  Mrs.  Ben 
]\Iatthieu  at  the  time  when  city  stockbrokers 
and  attorneys  could  refuse  her  husband 
nothing.  These  Avould  have  graded  off 
imperceptibly  into  the  bankers  and  directors 
of  great  companies,  from  whose  ranks  of 
immaculate  respectability  the  far  more 
indulgent  aristocrats  would  have  received 
her  Avithout  a  question.  But  this  all  came 
too  late.  The  beauty  of  face  and  the  air  of 
distinction  which  had  really  graced  her  youth 
had  been  long  since  buried  imder  a  load  of 
adipose  tissue.  So  her  indulgent  husband 
did  not  press  the  point.  Ben  Matthieu  had 
never  even  spoken  to  her  unkindly,  though 
he  had  often  stamped  and  sworn  in  her 
presence  when  other  people  provoked  him — 
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an  exhibition  of  violence  which  always  made 
her  quake,  and  kept  her  tremulously  anxious 
to  do  nothing  to  excite  it  against  herself. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  narrative 
that  Miss  Lucy  Bethune's  bold  assertion  that 
•'the  children  of  the  Ben  Matthieii  family 
had  been  brought  up  in  their  mother's 
religion"  might  be  regarded  as  either  true 
or  false,  since  the  mother  had  no  religion 
at  all.  There  was  no  day  of  rest,  either 
Christian  or  Jewish,  in  the  Ben  Matthieus" 
house.  Church  and  Synagogue,  New 
Testament  or  Old,  were  equally  neglected. 
No  Levttical  code  regulated  the  luxuries 
beneath  which  the  Ben  Matthieu  tables 
groaned  ;  nor  was  any  "  Mesusah  "  fastened 
on  the  doors  of  their  palatial  residences. 
Almost  the  onlv  lingering  trace  of  even  the 
father's  race  lay  in  those  names  of  the  chil- 
dren— Abram,  Leah,  and  Adah — bestowed 
by  him,  with  .Jewish  reverence  for  age  and 
custom,  as  a  slight  propitiation  to  ancient 
relatives  on  his  side  of  the  house,  still  surviv- 
ing somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hebrew  burial-place  at  Mile  End,  trying  to 
reconcile  their  pride  in  Ben  Matthieu  as  a 
financier  and  a  diplomat  with  their  shame 
over  his  mamage  and  their  grief  over  his 
atheism.  Ben  ]\Iatthieu  himself  always  looked 
grave  when  he  thought  of  those  old  folks. 
He  visited  them  once  or  twice  every  year — 
gratifying  them  by  displaying  his  gorgeous 
equipage  to  their  neighbours,  and  evading 
all  danger  of  inflammatory  or  painful  dis- 
cussions by  never  going  alone,  but  alwaj-s 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  satellites.  The 
old  people  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  waiting  for  the 
chance  of  one  of  these  flying  visits. 

At  Viscountess  Taxo's  party,  it  had  been 
Ben  Matthieu  himself  whose  quick  eye  had 
singled  out  Rab  Bethune's  fresh  countenance 
among  the  jaded,  smirkmg  visages  of  older 
stagers  in  London  society.  He  had  bidden 
the  Viscount  introduce  the  young  man  to 
him.  He  himself  had  introduced  him  to  his 
daughter.  He  had  caught  Eab's  stultified 
conscience  and  rebounding  heart  in  the 
strong  meshes  of  his  own  strong  will — 
such  game  being  never  hard  to  sweep  off  in 
the  direction  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  the 
kind  of  power  which  these  can  confer. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  novel  excitements,  and  the 
entirely  new  atmosphere  of  his  whole  life, 
liad  the  effect  of  almost  destroying  Rab's 
identity  to  his  own  consciousness.  Mr.  Ben 
Matthieu,  instead  of  Mr.  Baird  !  Leah,  in 
place  of  Lesley  !     What  was  not  involved  in 


that  change?  The  old  brown  parlour  at 
Edenhaugh,  with  the  sweet  portrait  of  its 
ancient  mistress  on  the  wall,  and  every 
detail  of  furniture  or  decoration  organically 
connected  with  the  humanity  that  had  lived 
within  it — was  it  in  the  same  Avorld  with  the 
Ben  Matthieu  saloons,  with  the  white  and 
gold  drawing-room,  or  the  tapestry  chamber, 
or  the  Watteau  boudoir,  all  furnished  and 
ornamented  according  to  the  last  dictate  of 
upholstering  fashion  !  (When  Rab  thought 
of  that  old  Edenhaugh  parlour,  he  seemed 
almost  to  smell  the  perfume  from  the  great 
beaupot  of  flowers  that  always  stood  in  the 
bay  window,  ever  filled  afresh  by  Lesley's 
own  hands,  busy  in  the  garden  before  the 
dew  Avas  off  the  beds.)  And  was  Rab  him- 
self, sitting  with  Ben  Matthieu,  smoking  the 
choicest  cigars  and  listening  to  the  million- 
aire's forecasts,  or  deferentially  following 
him  through  the  story  of  the  intricate  mazes 
in  which  the  Jew  had  followed  Fortune, 
or  the  clever  ruses  by  which  he  had  secured 
her — was  he  the  same  Rab  who  had  wandered 
among  the  old  green  hedges  of  the  Eden- 
haugh garden  Tvith  Mr.  Baird,  in  homeliest 
chat,  which,  nevertheless,  had  a  curious 
way  of  touching  on  deep  problems,  or 
involving  high  pliilosophy?  Rab  could 
hardly  think  so.  He  did  not  seem  to 
recognise  himself,  but  rather  to  remember 
himself.  The  memory  always  came  with  a 
pang,  only  allayed  by  a  weak  consideration 
that  the  past  was  past, — that  perhaps  it  had 
not  been  all  he  had  thought  it,  and  that  any- 
how, no  surrender  of  the  present  could  bring 
it  back.  He  always  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  through  no  accident  that  he  had  waited 
in  vain  for  a  letter  from  Lesley  Baird.  It 
even  seemed  to  soothe  him  to  say  to  himself 
that  if  he  never  became  what  he  might  have 
been — if,  indeed,  he  became  something  quite 
different,  the  blame  lay  at  Lesley's  door.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  remember  the 
hesitancy  with  which  he  had  written  that 
letter  which  remained  unanswered,  nor  how 
often  he  had  wished  he  had  not  sent  it, 
long  before  he  found  that  it  was  to  win  no 
answer  ! 

Anyhow,  Lesley  had  drifted  away  before 
Leah  came  on  the  scene;  and  if  Leah 
vanished,  that  would  not  restore  Lesley. 
At  which  thought  Rab  used  to  hum — 


or — 


'  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee  ! " 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ! " 


or  some  other    rhymes   of  similar  cynical 
philosophy. 
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It  was  strange  how  little  the  bride  herself 
bulked  on  the  bridegroom's  thought  of  the 
life  which  lay  before  the  pah.  She  was 
to  bring  him  wealth  in  one  hand  and  power 
in  the  other,  by  reason  of  her  father's 
bo.undless  influence,  which,  if  exerted  in  his 
behaK,  might  easily  make  him  a  fortune 
equal  to  hers.  But  he  failed  to  realise 
that  behind  these  endowing  hands  there 
was  a  woman  with  a  will  and  ways  of  her 
own, —  and  perhaps  a  temper  to  back  them  ! 
To  him,  Leah,  the  centre  of  all,  seemed  but 
a  casual  accessory.  Her  father  absorbed 
much  more  of  his  interest  and  attention. 
For  the  young  man  felt  quite  at  his  ease  in 
the  i^resence  of  one  who  candidly  avowed  that 
any  man  was  a  fool  if  he  did  not  grasp  all 
he  could,  and  hold  fast  all  he  could  grasp. 
Eab  laughed  lightly,  and  said  that  the  lords 
of  the  soil  had  certamly  set  that  example  to 
their  successors,  the  lords  of  finance.  But 
the  laugh  died  on  his  lips,  as  laughter  will 
suddenly  die,  when  we  utter  a  home  truth 
which  has  a  sharp  edge  for  ourselves. 

The  exact  date  of  the  Ben  Matthieu 
marriage  was  not  made  -public  very  long 
beforehand,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  know- 
ledge of  Lewis  Crawford,  who  did  not  study 
the  society  journals.  Nevertheless,  he 
knew  it  was  imminent.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  not  only  just,  but 
kind,  that  Eab  Bethune  should  hear  of  his 
cousin's  rights,  and  of  his  determined  abne- 
gation of  them,  before  Eab  made  the  great 
step  of  his  life.  Little  did  Lewis  dream 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  his  wrongs  and 
the  fear  of  their  vengeance  which  had 
spurred  Eab  on  to  this  step.  He  judged 
Eab  by  himself,  and  so  considered  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  all 
the  truths  of  his  life  before  he  began  to 
share  it  with  another.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  absolve  Eab  from  any  guilty  participation 
in  the  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated 
in  his  infancy.  Therefore,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  old  laird  of  Bethune  had 
joined  his  son  in  London,  it  was  at  once 
determined  that  Lewis  Crawford  himself, 
with  his  legal  advisers  and  all  their  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  his  claim,  and  his  formal 
rehimciation  thereof,  should  straightway 
wait  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hedges  and  the  other  lawyers  in- 
terested in  the  transaction  were  bewildered, 
and  indeed  indignant,  at  the  course  Lewis 
had  chosen.  Possibly  they  felt  that  it  upset 
the  whole  reason  for  the  being  of  their  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Hedges  plied  him  with  every 
argument  to   reconsider   his   decision.     He 


appealed  to  Miss  Kerr  to  add  her  influence. 
But  Miss  Kerr  was  obstinately  silent.  She 
would  throw  her  Aveight  into  neither  scale. 

Lewis  bore  himself  very  mercifully  to- 
wards the  Bethunes.  He  sought  first  to  see 
the  old  laird,  his  uncle,  alone,  so  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
conscious  wrong- doing  without  humiliating 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  son,  and  then  leave 
him  to  make  his  own  explanations.  But 
the  old  laird  peremptorily  refused  this 
interview.  Eab's  wealthy  marriage,  and  the 
refreshment  of  the  gaping  Bethune  coffers, 
had  restored  to  the  old  man  some  of  the 
hard  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  his  youth.  His 
tactics  of  professed  ignorance  and  blank 
denial  had  seemed  to  serve  him  well  hitherto, 
and  with  selfish  fatuity  he  refused  to  see 
that  they  did  not  keep  this  troublesome 
claim  from  repeating  itself — each  time  in  a 
higher  key  than  before. 

The  old  laird  also  refused  to  see  the 
lawyers  alone  on  Lewis  Crawford's  behalf. 

This  necessitated  that  another  appoint- 
ment should  be  requested,  to  include  Eab 
himself  and  any  legal  advisers  whom  he  and 
his  father  chose  to  name, — or  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides  might  meet  each  other  alone,  if 
the  Bethmies  so  preferred.  Along  with 
the  formal  business-like  letter,  Lewis  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  his  cousin.  He  addi:essed 
him  in  the  third  person,  explained  that  the 
desired  interview  was  in  their  common 
interests,  and  that,  so  far  from  any  un- 
pleasantness being  anticipated,  general 
satisfaction  might  be  secured. 

This  letter  made  Eab  feel  terribly  nervous. 
It  reached  him  only  a  day  or  two  before  his 
wedding ;  and  to  be  addressed  in  friendly  and 
dignified  terms  by  one  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  an  enemy  and  an  interloper,  to  be  beaten 
ofi"  at  any  cost,  made  the  yoimg  man  feel  as  if 
some  unexpected  mine  were  about  to  explode 
beneath  his  feet.  Again  Eab  and  his  father 
had  those  closeted  and  stormy  discussions 
which  had  so  dismayed  Miss  Lucy  before  her 
brother's  first  journey  to  London.  Again  the 
laird  aged  years  in  a  single  day — the  change 
in  his  appearance  being  so  marked  that  Ben 
Matthieu  confided  to  his  son  Abram  that  he 
thought  "  the  old  boy  was  going  to  have  a 
stroke." 

In  this  discussion  Eab  turned  at  bay,  and 
declared  that  he  would  grant  this  interview 
on  exactly  the  terms  which  were  asked.  He 
knew  that  nothing  could  rob  him  of  the 
prestige  of  his  ancient  birth  and  territorial 
possessions,  and  that  these  were  all  Ben 
Matthieu  cared  for.     Such  fortune  as  he  had 
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at  best  was  less  than  a  bagatelle  in  the  eyes 
of  a  millionaire  who  had  already  spoken 
of  the  Towers  as  "  that  old  ruin,"  and 
suggested  leaving  it  to  fall  into  picturesque 
decay,  and  building  a  mansion  of  the 
Italian  style  on  a  neighbouring  site,  more 
approved  by  modern  notions.  But  there 
were  certain  uncomfortable  regrets  and 
doubts  which  Eab  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
he  could  leave  behind  for  ever,  along  with 
those  straitnesses  of  fortime,  and  fears, 
and  moral  weaknesses  which  had  bred  them. 
If  he  could  live  the  last  few  months  over 
agaiu,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  do 
diiferently.  He  could  repent  of  the  errors 
for  which  he  saw  no  longer  any  temptation. 

In  the  end,  the  appointment  was  made 
between  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  and  Eab 
Bethune.  The  old  laird  took  to  his  bed  on 
the  occasion,  and  Lewis,  not  forewarned  of 
this,  stayed  away,  to  spare  his  uncle  the 
pain  of  personally  confronting  him. 

The  Bethune  lawyers  were  nervous,  and 
pretended  to  be  indifferent — almost  insolent. 
They  had  been  already  made  aware  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  against  their  clients, 
though,  by  Lewis's  instructions,  as  little 
emphasis  as  could  be  consistent  with  truth 
had  been  laid  on  the  course  old  Mr.  Bethune 
had  pursued  after  his  brother's  death. 

Eab  sat  silent  and  gloomy  while  the  certi- 
ficates and  affidavits  were  read  to  him.  He 
did  not  ask  one  question,  or  volunteer  one 
remark,  even  when  the  last  piece  of  the 
documentary  evidence  was  folded  up. 

Mr.  Hedges  was  nettled.  The  whole 
business  was  going  forward  in  a  way  irri- 
tating to  his  professional  mstincts,  There 
seemed  to  him  something  quite  disorderly, 
quite  revolutionary,  in  getting  over  a  great 
wrong,  a  grand  transposition  of  things, 
without  the  orthodox  legal  ritual  of  injunc- 
tions, judges  sitting  in  chambers,  and  so 
forth. 

"  Doubtless  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  you  if  a  formal  suit  were  commenced, 
and  you  were  put  in  a  position  to  fight  for 
yourself  in  an  open  field '?  "  he  said,  turning 
to  Eab,  with  a  slight  bow. 

"  Our  clients  must  consider  the  matter 
fully,"  said  the  Betlnmes'  solicitor,  who  felt 
their  position  was  vmtenable,  and  that  the 
only  hope  was  to  secure  dignified  retreat 
rather  than  mere  rout. 

"  My  father  will  only  desire  justice," 
observed  Eab,  coldly. 

Mr.  Hedges  grew  more  irritated  in  his 
heart,  and  therefore  still  more  insinuatingly 
calm  in  his  demeanour.     "  We  are  quite  sure 
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of  that,"  he  said,  suavely,  "when  the  case 
is  clearly  put  before  him.  We  are  quite 
sure  he  wiU  make  no  difficulty  over  pro- 
ducing the  late  Mr.  Crawford-Bethune's 
letter  to  him,  and  the  prayer-book  which 
accompanied  it." 

"Which  were  sent  to  him,"  interposed  the 
Bethune  solicitor,  with  a  marked  emphasis. 
"Being  sent  is  a  long  way  from  being 
received." 

Eab  Bethune  felt  Mr.  Hedges'  keen  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face.  It  glowed  beneath  them. 
He  could  bear  it  no  more. 

"  My  father  did  receive  them.  He  has 
mentioned  them  to  me,"  Eab  blurted  out 
roughly.  "  I  don't  think  they  could 
be  found  now  ;  I  fear  they  have  been 
destroyed." 

He  knew  they  had  been  destroyed.  Pity 
him  !  pity  him  !  For  this  was  the  wretched 
confession  the  old  laird  had  made  to  his  son 
on  the  day  when  Lewis  Crawford's  despairing 
face  had  darkened  the  Jime  sunshine  for 
Bethune  Towers.  Eab  swore  to  himself  that 
he  had  kept  silence  for  his  father's  sake  only, 
and  that  it  had  not  seemed  so  very  cruel  to 
withhold  Lewis's  legal  rights  while  Lewis 
did  not  dream  he  had  them,  but  had  pleaded 
only  for  mercy  and  moral  consideration.  And 
these  had  been  withheld  only  because  to 
have  given  them  might  have  paved  the  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  rights  !  But  all  this 
had  been  his  father's  affair !  Eab  declared 
passionately  to  his  own  accusing  conscience, 
that  aught  he  had  done  was  for  his  father's  sake. 
He  spoke  out  now,  still  for  his  father's  sake, 
he  was  sure.  To  do  otherwise,  might  be  worse 
than  futile.  For  this  lawyer  with  the  keen 
eyes,  what  more  might  he  not  know — what 
further  evidence  might  he  not  bring  forward  ? 
A  puzzled  thought  of  the  possible  registra- 
tion of  letters  or  insurance  of  packets — a 
wonder  how  long  receipts  or  records  of  such 
transactions  were  preserved — actually  flitted 
over  Eab's  fevered  mind  as  he  sat.  He  might 
still  have  told  a  lie  to  save  what  he  called 
"  the  family  honour,"  to  secure  that  smooth 
sailing  in  outward  prosperity  witliout  which 
life  seemed  to  him  to  be  impossible.  He 
might  have  chosen  to  regard  such  an  action 
as  demanded  by  filial  duty.  There  are  many 
people  whose  "honour"  does  not  lie  safe 
within  the  broad  circle  of  truth,  but  in  quite 
another  direction. 

It  touched  even  the  implacable  Mr.  Hedges 
to  note  the  detected  look  on  Eab's  handsome 
face — the  curious  relaxation  and  degradation 
of  its  aristocratic  lines.  So  he  went  on  in 
the  same  suave  tones. 
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"  My  client  himself  does  not  desire  a  law- 
suit  "  and  paused. 

"He  can  hardly  expect  that  we  would 
yield  m  such  a  matter  without  a  struggle," 
said  the  Bethuue  lawyer.  "  My  clients  will 
desire  only  justice,  but  in  its  interests  there 
must  bc_ delay,  doubt,  enquiry." 

"If  j'Our  clients  compel  a  law-suit,  so  it 
must  be,"  returned  Mr.  Hedges,  pushing 
back  his  chair.  "  I  advise  it  myself — I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing.  But  my  client 
has  other  views.  A  clever  young  man — a 
decidedly  superior  and  remarkable  young 
man,"  bowing  to  Rab,  as  complimenting 
him  on  the  merits  of  a  kinsman — "  but  who, 
having  had  very  special  experiences,  has 
developed  some  unusual  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  My  chent  desires  to  make  known 
that  if  his  claim  is  acknowledged,  and  his 
lawful  position  recognised,  he  is  willing  to 
make  formal  renunciation,  and  allow 
Mr.  Robert  Bethune  to  succeed  his  father  as 
in  due  course." 

The  Bethune  lawyers  exchanged  glances. 
Did  not  this  show  that  the  claimant  was  aware 
of  some  weak  point  in  his  case,  which  they 
themselves  certainly  could  not  yet  detect  ? 

"  This  is  very  magnanimous  of  him,"  said 
Rab,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  sneer  as  he 
thought  of  the  forlorn  fugitive  who  had  been 
spurned  from  Bethune  Towers. 

"  It  may  be  wise  and  well-considered," 
said  his  laAvj'er.  "  Law  is  p)roverbially 
uncertain ;  and  to  this  gentleman,  who  has 
hitherto  had  no  expectations  whatever,  a 
bird  in  the  hand  will  be  possibly  more ' ' 

Mr,  Hedges  interrupted.  ''  You  will 
observe  that  by  a  lawsuit  my  client  may 
gain  everything — according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  counsel,  miist  do  so.  By  his  own 
desire,  he  resigns  all.  He  burdens  this 
action  with  no  consideration,  and  hampers 
it  with  only  one  condition,  and  that  a  very 
small  one." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Rab,  now  looking 
straight  at  Mr.  Hedges,  shame  overcome  by 
an  eager  expectancy — of  what,  he  scarcely 
knew. 

"  That  he  shall  be  allowed  to  erect  a 
tablet  in  the  Bethune  burial-place  to  the 
memory'  of  his  father,  Lewis  Crawford 
Bethune,  who  died  at  sea,  and  of  his  father's 
wife,  Moetia,  recently  deceased  in  London. 
This  done,  he  will  execute  a  deed  of  gift,  as 
the  most  irrevocable  and  indubitable  docu- 
ment in  law,  making  over  to  you,  Mr.  Rab 
Bethune,  all  his  own  rights,  charged  only 
with  a  fit  provision  for  your  father  and 
sister." 


The  lawyers  were  silent.  They  could  not 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that  this 
must  be  a  concession  to  some  secret  weak 
point  in  the  claim.  But  even  if  so,  had 
they  not  said  that  law  was  proverbially 
uncertain,  and  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  was 
Avorth  more  than  two  in  the  bush  ? — adages 
which  applied  to  their  own  client  as  much  as 
to  this  unki'.nwii  fanatic,  who  would  take 
so  little  ratiK-r  than  show  fight  for  so  much. 

"  I  think  my  father  would  be  disposed  to 
grant  these  terms,  even  though  you  may 
have  some  flaw  in  your  evidence,  which,  in 
case  of  a  suit,  might  end  in  judgment  wholly 
in  our  favour,"  said  Rab,  with  a  not  un- 
successful attempt  at  a  noble  indifference. 
"  My  father  could  only  desire  justice.  Law, 
we  know,  is  not  always  justice,"  he  added, 
with  a  pale  smile.  "But  flaw  or  no  flaw, 
all  you  set  before  us  puts  an  entirely  different 
complexion  on  my  late  uncle's  connection 
with  this  poor  woman,  from  what  it  bore  on 
the  face  of  it  to  those  who  know  something 
of  this  wicked  world." 

"  It  confirms  the  witness  of  your  uncle's 
letter  and  his  prayer-book,"  observed  Mr. 
Hedges,  in  a  quietly  significant  tone,  which 
brought  the  flush  back  to  Rab's  brow. 

"  Of  course,  my  father  must  be  consulted," 
said  Rab. 

"  That  must  be,  certainly.  And  my 
client  would  desire  it,"  returned  Mr.  Hedges, 
with  continued  significance. 

"  If  this  can  be  done,  then  the  less  delay 
the  better,"  said  Rab. 

"  Certainly,"  assented  the  lawyer. 

"  Everything  that  has  passed  at  this 
interview  must  be  without  prejudice  till  the 
deed  of  gift  is  executed,"  observed  the 
Bethime  lawyer. 

"  When  can  that  be  done  ?  "  Rab  asked. 

Mr.  Hedges  named  an  imminent  date. 
It  was  the  date  fixed  for  Rab's  wedding,  but 
he  did  not  say  so,  only  asked  if  the  business 
could  be  got  through  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  Bethune  lawyers  also 
agreed  to  this  appointment,  and  went  off 
about  their  biisiness,  asking  Mr.  Hedges 
but  one  question — if  he  was  quite  sure 
of  his  client's  sanity — else  there  might  be 
future  difficulties  on  that  line  ! 

As  soon  as  the  lawyers  departed,  Rab 
went  to  his  sideboard,  took  out  the  brandy, 
and  drank  off'  two  glasses,  raw.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  sought  support 
from  a  stimulant. 

He  had  a  brief  interview  with  his  father — 
a  terrible  interview  in  a  dark  bed-room, 
smelling  of  all  sorts  of  medicaments.     The 
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old  laird  gave  up  all— everything.  He 
would  sign  anything  Eab  brought.  His 
only  wail  was,  "Need  Lucy  know?  Don't 
let  Lucy  hear!     Keep  it  from  Lucy  !  " 

Was  this  a  piteous  remnant  of  fatherly 
love,  craving  to  spare  pain  and  shame  to  its 
offspring  ?  No.  Eab  knew  better.  The 
old  man  only  did  not  want  to  have  his  sin 
ever  before  him,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
daughter  on  whose  cold,  dry,  and  yet  devoted 
minstrations  all  the  comfort  of  his  last 
miserable  years  must  depend.  Leave  her 
in  her  bewilderment,  in  her  misty  sense 
that  something  had  gone  wrong!  Thntwas 
all  that  Lucy  Bethunc's  hard  life  had  Avon 
for  her.  She  had  sown  but  the  poor  seeds 
of  family  pride,  and  the  best  she  could  reap 
was  but  delusion ! 

That  night,  when  Ben  Matthieu  was 
smoking  with  his  future  son-in-law,  Eab 
told  •him  something  of  the  mornino-'s  strange 
piece  of  business.  He  did  not  see  any  reason 
for  concealment  of  all  he  chose  to  tell,  to 
wit,  that  a  stranger  had  appeared  with 
indubitable  claims  to  the  Bethune  property, 
which,  nevertheless,  he  had  agreed  to  give 
up  forever.  There  was  no  need  to  tell  of 
the  old  laird's  share  in  the  long  suppression 
of  the  truth,  though,  after  all,  Eab  knew 
that  it  was  not  more  "shady"  than  many 
of  the  transactions  of  which  Ben  Matthieu 
boasted,  only  that  they  had  been  made  in 
more  remunerative  materials  than  "  an  old 
ruin  "  and  a  few  sterile  acres,  and  had  been 
•conducted  to  more  prosperous  issue. 

Ben  Matthieu  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  recital.  He  took  a  new 
point  of  view.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  unknown  had  made  such  a  wonderful 
sacrifice.  That  morning,  by  a  fall  in  stocks, 
he  had  lost  more  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  Bethune  Estate,  yet  he  had  not  "turned  a 
hair."     But  he  wanted  to  find  the  motive. 

"  The  fellow  must  be  coming  into  some  good 
thing,  which  he  could  not  get  if  he  had  this," 
he  decided.  "  Perhaps  there's  some  old 
lady  would  cut  him  out  of  her  will  if  she  did 
not  think  he  was  a  penniless  orphan." 

(Oh !  if  Ben  Matthieu  had  only  known 
about  Clementina  Kerr,  he  would  liave  felt 
quite  sure  he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head ! ) 

"  Did  not  you  offer  him  anything?"  he 
asked,  presently. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Eab.  "  His  lawyer 
took  a  very  high  tone.  And  when  a  man 
declares  he  can  claim  all  and  will  claim 
nothing,  it  might  be  taken  as  an  insult  to 
offer  him  something.     If  I  could  have  offered 


him  the  whole  of  the  mere  value  of  the 
Bethune  estate !  "  Eab  added,  faltering. 
"  Of  course  he  can't  feel  about  the  old  place 
itself  as  I  do,  and  as  our  children  will  1  " 

He  had  a  wild  hope  that  Ben  Matthieu 
might  take  the  matter  up.  The  required 
sum  would  be  but  a  trifle  to  him.  At 
that  moment  Eab  thought  he  would  rather 
stand  further  in  the  debt  of  his  father-in-law, 
from  whom  he  was  already  receiving  so 
much,  than  be  beholden  to  this  stranger, 
wliom  his  own  father  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 
(Perhaps in  after  years  he  thoughtotherwise ! ) 

But  Ben  Matthieu  felt  no  such  inclination. 
Ben  Matthieu  had  made  his  own  money,  and 
as  it  is  not  by  generous  impulsiveness  that 
people  make  money,  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  them  to  be  generously  impulsive  witli 
it  when  it  is  made.  He  did  do  lavish  things 
sometimes,  but  always  for  an  object.  A  secret 
purchase  of  a  future  son-in-hiw's  poverty- 
stricken  estate  is  but  a  poor  speculation.  He 
smoked  on  serenely. 

"  But  if  the  fellow  didn't  want  anything," 
he  persisted,  "why  the  dickhis  did  he 
make  a  row  at  all  ?  " 

"  He  wants  a  memorial  stone  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  his  father's  wife, 
his  mother,  put  up  in  the  Bethune  burial- 
place,"  said  Eab.  "  That,  you  see,  acknow- 
ledges her  as  a  married  woman,  and  attests 
his  own  legitimacy." 

Still  Ben  Matthieu  smoked,  reflective. 
Somehow  this  appealed  to  the  best  of  his 
Hebrew  instincts. 

"  He  must  be  a  fine  young  fellow,"  he 
decided.  "  And  though  I  would  not  say  he 
may  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  £.;till  I'm  not 
one  to  think  that  sentiment  does  not  go  far. 
It  goes  farther  than  people  think.  You've 
often  got  to  reckon  with  it,  even  in  money 
matters.  And  superstition,  too.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is, — nor  where  it  comes  from, 
nor  why  you  have  it  about  some  things. 
Some  of  the  'cutest  people  are  superstitious. 
Now,  I'd  not  say  this  to  everybody,  but  as 
you've  just  made  such  a  good  thing  out  of  a 
fellow's  sentiment,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I'd  not  like  my  old  auntie  to  move  out 
of  her  old  place  in  the  I»ow  Jtoad.  That's 
where  my  father  was  born  and  his  father 
before  him — and  we've  ci-ept  v;p.  But  I  feel 
as  if  the  luck  of  the  Ben  Matthicus  roots 
there.  And  as  long  as  there's  an  old 
maiden  body  in  one's  family,  it  doesn't 
matter  where  she  lives — she  might  as  well 
stay  there  and  keep  the  luck  up.  So  auntie  does. 
I  think  I'll  go  to  see  her  to-morrow.  She'll 
not  be  so  bitter  about  us  having  the  Church 
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service  for  the  wedding  if  I  tell  her  all  about 
the  gowns.  And  I'll  look  in  at  our  burial- 
place  too.  It's  the  right  thing — that 
young  chap  must  be  a  fine  fellow — and  I 
daresay  he  knows  he  won't  suffer  for  it." 

The  deed  of  gift  was  duly  executed  on  the 
morning  of  the  marriage,  an  item  of  the 
day's  programme  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  fashionable  reports  thereof.  They  duly 
recorded,  however,  that  "  a  serious  m- 
disposition  prevented  the  bridegroom's 
father  from  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
wliich  he  would  not  permit  to  be  deferred. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the 
illness  is  not  serious." 

Evidently,  however,  it  was  of  a  nature 
which  prevented  him  from  returning  North. 
Was  Tweedside  too  bracing  ?  Or  did  he 
fear  that  the  situation  of  The  Towers  was 
damp  ?  It  might  have  been  either,  or 
neither.  Only,  somehow,  he  and  Miss  Lucy 
went  to  Bath,  and  stayed  there. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI. -THE  ENVELOPE  WHICH  WAS 
NOT  EMPTY. 

The  marriage  festivities  were  over.  The 
first  days  of  the  honeymoon  had  been  spent 
at  the  Ben  Matthieus'  "pavilion  by  the  sea" 
at  Scarborough,  and  then  Bethime  Towers 
were  put  en  fete,  with  a  gaiety  of  flags,  and 
bunting,  and  brass  bands,  which  the  grim  old 
place  had  not  known  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  marriage  presents  were  brought 
down  to  The  Towers,  and  set  out  in  the 
great  hall  for  the  tenants'  delectation — who, 
good,  simple,  honest  souls,  little  guessed 
that  two  among  the  new  men-servants 
who  appeared  on  the  scene  were  London 
detectives  mounting  guard  over  the  treasures ! 
Diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones 
sparkled  in  stray  sunbeams,  almost  as 
brightly  and  sweetly  as  the  dew  which  hasty 
steps  brushed  from  the  grass  outside. 

There  was  a  garden  party  ;  there  was  a 
tenants'  dinner ;  a  treat  to  the  school 
children ;  a  grand  display  of  fireworks ; 
speeches,  deputations,  compliments  on  all 
sides.  The  bride  became  the  patroness  of 
everything — of  the  cattle  show,  of  the 
flower  show,  of  the  archery  club,  of  the  coal 
and  clothing  society,  and  of  all  the  church 
schemes,— "  including  the  missions  to  the 
Jews,"  giggled  Miss  BeU  Gibson,  who  did 
not  know  the  detail  as  a  fact,  but  judged  it 
so  picturesque  that  it  ought  to  be  true. 

Everybody  was  worthy,  respected,  intelli- 
gent or  gracious,  beautiful,  and  well-reported. 
Then  the  tenants  went  away,  commenting 
on   the    lavish    splendour,   and    grumbling 


that  this  was  the  fashion  in  which  then-  hard- 
earned  rents  went, — forgetful  that  though  this 
might  be  true  enough,  yet  it  certainly  was 
not  in  their  direct  payments  to  the  Bethunes, 
but  rather  as  their  means  might  be  filtered 
away  through  the  thousand  and  one  suckers 
which  draw  wealth  to  such  as  Mr.  Ben 
Matthieu.  For  all  the  splendour  they  saw  was 
certainly  paid  for  by  his  gold.  The  tenants' 
wives  and  daughters  said  that  the  bride  was 
not  much  to  look  at,  and  must  be  a  great  deal 
older  than  Mr.  Rab,  from  whom  she  evidently 
expected  a  great  deal  of  attention,  which  he 
did  not  always  seem  on  the  alert  to  render. 

The  bride  herself  retired  to  her  private 
chambers,  mimicked  the  local  dialect, 
scofi'ed  at  the  local  finery,  gave  vent  to 
witticisms  on  the  old-fashioned  family 
furniture,  and  entertained  Rab  by  explaining 
the  improving  changes  she  should  make  in 
things  which  use  and  wont  and  old  tradition 
had  made  almost  sacred  in  his  eyes. 

As  for  Lesley  Baird,  to  her  the  very  sun- 
shine of  those  days  seemed  garish  and 
glaring.  Her  uncle  went  up  to  The  Towers 
on  one  or  two  semi-public  occasions — the 
cattle  show  and  the  flower  show.  She  went 
herself  to  the  school  children's  treat,  as  one 
of  the  Sabbath  teachers.  She  saw  Rab  in 
the  distance,  smiling  and  talking,  and  she 
knew  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  them — wider,  far  wider,  than  all 
the  world.  She  saw  the  bride,  closer  at 
hand,  and,  in  a  file  of  local  young  ladies,  was 
even  introduced  to  her.  If  there  was  one 
person  in  all  the  world  who  felt  a  touch  of 
tender  pity  for  the  little,  pert,  black-a\ised 
Jewess,  that  person  was  actually  Lesley 
Baird.  For  Lesley  knew  that  Leah  had  not 
married  her  Eab  :  the  bright  brave  boy  who 
had  won  Lesley's  love  was  gone,  not  as  the 
dead  go,  taking  our  living  hearts  with  them  ; 
but  as  fairies  vanish,  leaving  little  circles  of 
dust  behind  them. 

The  Gowanbrae  people  were  very  much 
to  the  fore  in  these  galas,  but  only  the  farmer 
and  his  new  wife.  Jamie  was  always  in 
disgrace  at  home,  and  it  was  said  that  at  the 
next  term  he  was  to  be  sent  away  to  a 
boardmg-school  near  London,  where  he  would 
spend  his  holidays  between  his  father's 
relative,  the  rich  stockbroker,  and  sundry 
distant  connections  of  his  stepmother's. 

Yet  it  was  in  the  very  dreariest  of  these 
days  that  Lesley  received  her  first  sign 
from  Heaven  that  while  life  goes  on  love 
goes  on,  and  with  it  duties  and  interests  and 
hopes.  For  a  poor  young  widow  in  the  dale 
died   suddenly,   leaving    two   tiny   children 
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absolutely  friendless.  They  were  brought 
up  to  Edenhaugh,  as  an  immediate  and 
present  refuge  ;  and  when  Lesley  began  to 
make  her  little  attempts  to  secure  them  some 
permanent  shelter  in  school  or  orphanage, 
her  uncle  said  to  her  very  quietly  : 

"  Let  them  stay,  lassie.  God  has  got  to 
board  them  somewhere,  and  it  might  as  well 
behere  as  anywhere  else.  The  little  feet  patter- 
ing about  will  be  cheery  in  the  winter  time." 

She  had  some  other  visitors,  too,  even 
while  the  Misses  Gibson  still  lingered ;  for, 
having  once  tasted  the  wedding  festivities, 
those  ladies  were  loth  to  depart  from  the  glen 
until  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  them- 
selves take  flight. 

Lesley's  other  visitors  were  actually  Miss 
Clementina  Kerr  and  Mary  Olrig.  Lewis 
Crawford  was  coming  too,  a  few  days  later. 
He  would  bring  with  him  from  London 
his  parents'  memorial  tablet ;  but  this  was 
not  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  Bethune 
burial-groimd  till  he  should  have  gone  away 
again,  taking  Miss  Clementina  and  Mary 
vnth.  him.  Nobody  in  the  glen  save  the 
Bairds  and  old  Mrs.  Haldane  were  to  have 
the  least  inkling  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
or  of  who  Lewis  really  was. 

Mary  had  come  to  the  glen  to  say  good-bye 
to  her  grandmother.  For  Mary  was  going 
with  Miss  Clementina  Kerr  for  a  long,  long 
journey — even  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  conversation  between  Lewis  and 
Mary  concerning  his  resignation  of  his 
birthright,  had  led  them  into  many  con- 
ferences as  to  the  life  best  worth  living. 
Lewis  was  quite  resolved  that  he  would  not 
earn  his  bread  in  meddling  to  redress  wrongs 
and  evils  by  measures  which  ever  bred  fresh 
wrongs  and  evils,  and  those  often  even 
greater  than  the  former.  Mary,  in  her  turn, 
began  to  realise  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
living  before  one  can  hope  to  know  anything 
worth  writing,  and  that  the  poem  must  be 
poor  indeed  if  the  poet  is  not  better  than  his 


song. 


I  should  like  to  eai'n  my  place  in  the 
world  by  doing  the  work  that  keeps  the 
world  really  going  on,"  cried  the  girl,  in  her 
womanly  enthusiasm.  "  Keeping  a  house 
bright  and  clean,  preparing  wholesome  food, 
making  honest  clothing,  '  to  cover  from  the 
cold.'  If  there  is  any  song  in  me, 
let  me  sing  it  as  I  go  about  my  work. 
People  may  say — '  then  go  into  domestic 
service.'  But  I  say  No  !  I  want  to 
try  to  do  these  things  for  those  who  need 
them  ;  for  those  I  love ;  for  those  who  are 
strenuously  working  at  other  real  tasks ;  for 


those  who  are  tired  out  with  work  they  have 
finished.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hired  to  work 
for  women  who  ought  to  be  doing  the  work 
themselves,  instead  of  spending  their  lives  in 
calls  and  calling  and  mischief-making,  and 
who  would  order  me  to  make  meringues 
while  the  people  in  the  next  street  had  no 
bread  to  eat— or  to  sew  flounces  for  them- 
selves and  frills  for  their  babies  while  hard- 
working folk  can  scarce  earn  a  new  shirt, 
and  fatherless  children  lack  shoes." 

"  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  some 
land  where  nobody  has  yet  thought  it  grand 
to  be  busy-idle,  and  where  the  devil  has  not 
yet  introduced  meringues  and  flounces," 
observed  Miss  Kerr. 

"  And  I,"  said  Lewis,  "  would  like  to  dig 
and  delve  in  Mother  Earth.  I  find  every- 
thing so  complicated.  In  our  present  state 
of  civilisation  you  cannot  do  anything— you 
cannot  even  try  to  do  what  seems  a  good 
deed — without  setting  in  motion  social 
machinery  so  elaborate  that  you  cannot 
guess  where  its  action  will  cease.  You  may 
see  something  very  terrible  going  forward 
somewhere,  and  you  may  be  very  shocked ; 
yet  all  the  while  you  yourself  may  be  working 
its  very  spring  !  Think  of  the  sweating  and 
grinding  of  the  poor,  which  T\Tings  out  the 
dividends  on  which  philanthropic  ladies  live  I 
The  fiends  may  laugh  when  they  see  a  tithe  of 
the  money  made  in  their  service  finally  handed 
over  to  God.  I  want  first  to  be  quiet,  and 
to  feel  tolerably  sure  that  I  am  doing  no 
harm.  I  think  there  is  no  beginning  to  do 
good  till  we  have  first  made  a  study  of 
ceasing  to  do  evil.  And  I  think  nobody  can 
be  injured  by  one's  cultivating  potatoes  or 
wheat.  I  think  I  must  go  out  to  the  West, 
and  hire  myself  to  a  farmer  till  I  have 
learned  enough  of  agriculture  to  take  up  a 
Government  grant  of  land  for  myself." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it?"  Miss  Kerr  had 
asked.  And  there  had  been  a  general  con- 
sultation of  maps  and  encyclopaedias.  They 
were  soon  quite  sure  where  they  would  like  to 
go.  But  alas  !  they  easily  ascertained  tliat 
there  was  no  free  land  in  that  neighbour- 
hood— though  plenty  for  comparatively  easy 
purchase  from  the  Colonial  Government. 

Then  Miss  Clementina  made  another 
mysterious  visit  to  Mr.  Hedges,  and  sent 
him  almost  wild  with  glee  by  announcing 
that  she  was  at  last  going  to  do  something 
with  her  sixty-thousand  pounds.  But  when 
he  heard  her  scheme,  he  was  speedily 
reduced  to  his  normal  state  of  depression  on 
that  subject.  Her  proposal  was,  that  she 
should  buy  from  the  State  as  much  of  this 
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new  land  as  could  be  got  for  the  sum— (and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  went  far  in  that 
virgin  soil !  ) — and  then  make  grants  of  it 
to  suit  settlers,  exactly  as  the  State  did  in 
less  favoured  localities.  Her  name  was  not 
to  appear  in  the  matter  at  all,  except  that 
she  would  reserve  one  location  for  herself  to 
keep  for  Lewis  till  such  time  as  he  should  be 
fitly  trained  to  occupy  it.  And  the  trustees  in 
whose  hands  the  partition  of  the  estate  would 
lie  were  to  accept  her  rules  for  the  choice 
of  settlers  as  if  these  rules  were  issued  by 
themselves.  All  were  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write — she  would  make  no  narrower 
educational  restriction,  saying  that  she  was 
not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  turning  away  a 
proper  person,  because  he  did  not  know  the 
rule  of  three,  or  was  misty  as  to  the  latitude 
of  Kamschatka.  No  men  were  to  be  accepted 
save  those  who  knew  something  of  agricul- 
ture, and  also  of  some  useful  trade  ;  and  the 
adult  women  accompanying  them  must  each 
be  able  honestly  to  describe  herself  as  cook, 
dairy-woman,  sempstress,  house-servant,  or 
poultry- keeper,  jirepared  to  prove  her 
prowess  to  competent  judges.  All  were  tj 
be  total  abstainers.  That  was  best  for  the 
commonweal,  said  Miss  Kerr  ;  and  if  decent 
folk  could  not  waive  an  occasional  festive 
glass  to  secure  substantial  advantage,  she 
feared  such  were  sunk  too  low  in  self- 
indulgence  to  be  very  valuable  in  a  new 
country. 

This  was  all  very  fine,  retorted  Mr.  Hedges. 
He  must  say  that  it  showed  much  more 
practical  wisdom  than  had  been  shown  in 
peopling  the  fairest  regions  with  convicts, 
or  in  spoiling  agricuLtural  labourers  by 
driving  them  up  to  great  towns  and  then 
shipping  away  their  enfeebled  offspring  to 
suffer  and  even  perish  under  stern  physical 
conditions  which  their  more  stalwart  parents 
would  have  accepted  quite  easily.  But  why 
should  Miss  Kerr  give  up  her  money  ?  She 
might  let  people  have  the  land  on  easy 
conditions  of  repayment,  and  with  very 
light  interest  meanwhile.  That  would  be 
disinterested  enough,  surely  ? 

Miss  Clementina  made  reply  that  this 
money  must  not  be  idle  any  longer  while 
people  were  starving,  and  yet  that  it  must  not 
be  so  employed  as  to  save  ten  from  starving 
to-day  that  a  hundred  may  starve  to-morrow. 
She  wanted  to  restore  it  to  humanity,  and 
she  could  see  no  more  harmless  use  to  which 
it  could  be  put  than  to  set  land  free  for 
the  wholesome  labour  of  honest  people. 
"Besides,"  she  added,  with  atoucli  of  her  own 
quaint   humour,   "  the  wishes  of  the  dead 


should  be  respected.  My  kinsman  left  me 
this,  expecting  that  I  should  keep  carriages 
and  horses,  and  give  dinner  parties,  and  run 
long  milliners'  bills  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  I  cannot  follow  these  wishes.  So 
the  next  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hand  it 
back  to  him — to  bury  it  as  it  were  in  the 
earth,  which  is  his  grave  !  " 

"  Why,  between  you  and  our  friend  Lewis, 
I  feel  as  if  everything  is  coming  to  an  end," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  Here,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  two  people  have  done  two 
actions  which  I  believe  nobody  else  would 
do  in  all  the  wide  world," 

"  Well,  suppose  so,"  assented  Miss  Kerr. 
"  Aren't  you  always  saying  that  the  world  is 
a  bad  world,  and  a  mad  world,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it?  And  yet  if  anybody  goes  con- 
trary to  the  world,  you  are  astonished  t 
Yet  the  contrary  to  bad  is  good,  Mr.  Hedges  ; 
and  the  opposite  of  mad  is  sane  !  " 

And  so  she  had  her  way. 

Thus  she  and  Mary  came  to  be  guests  at 
Edenhaugh.  Mrs.  Haldane  was  quite  recon- 
ciled to  her  granddaughter's  plans.  The  old 
lady  was  a  philosopher,  in  her  curt,  stern  way. 

"  Mary's  got  to  live,  God  willing,  forty  or 
fifty  years  after  I'm  in  my  grave,"  she  said  ; 
"  an'  the  best  places  for  her  to  get  a  living 
in  are  not  the  best  places  for  me  to  die  in  ; 
and  when  people  have  come  to  my  time, 
they've  lost  so  much  o'  their  own,  that  so 
long  as  there's  some  young  thing  about 
that's  kind  to  them,  and  '11  read  a  chapter 
or  spare  an  arm,  it  doesn't  mak  much  differ 
wha  it  is.  An'  Mr.  Baird  says  I'm  to  bide 
here,  and  it's  real  cheery  noo  he's  ta'en  the 
little  lassies  too.  For  I'm  teaching  them 
to  knit.  That's  all.  I  can  do  that.  For 
a'  the  rest,  I  teU  them  to  mind  Miss  Lesley." 

"  I  doubt  you've  ow're  mony  visitors 
noo,  Lesley,"  said  Miss  Bell  Gibson,  rather 
wistfully,  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance 
of  the  new  arrivals.  "  Helen's  thinking  it's 
time  we  should  be  o'  the  wing — though  the 
country's  bonnie,  and  Edinburgh  will  be 
baith  hot  an'  toom." 

Out  of  all  her  trials  Lesley  had  come 
stronger  of  will  and  braver  of  aspect.  The 
sweetness  had  not  passed,  but  perhaps  a 
little  sternness  had  grown  under  it.  She 
would  not  let  these  hints  pass  as  she  would 
once  have  done.  She  would  be  resolutely 
true  ;  and  she  judged  it  would  be  for  every- 
body's happiness  if  the  Gibsons  were  gone 
before  Lewis  arrived.     So  she  said,  calmly, — 

"You  see.  Miss  Bell,  these  are  Mary's 
last  days  with  her  grandmother,  and  they 
give  our  only  chance  of  making  friends  with 
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Miss  Kerr,  to  whom  J\Iary,  in  a  way,  belongs 
henceforth  ;  and  the  less  hurry  and  bustle 
there  is  at  these  opportunities  the  more  they 
are  enjoyed." 

"  Weel,  Aveel,"  sighed  Miss  Bell,  "  Ilclin 
tauld  me  to  just  sound  ye,  to  see  how  ye  felt 
aboot  it.  It's  strange,  Lesley,  but  I  think 
Helen's  some  frighted  o'  ye.  I  never  knew 
her  wince  at  speaking  oot  herscl'  to  ony- 
body  before.  Sae  I'll  just  tell  her  that  we 
had  better  be  going?'' 

There  was  still  some  interrogation  in  the 
lady's  tone.  But  Lesley  would  not  notice  it, 
and  smiled  a  quiet  assent. 

"  That's  it,"  said  Miss  Helen,  as  the 
sisters  sat  in  their  bedroom,  with  spread 
stores  and  open  portmanteaus.  "  We've 
held  om'selves  honourable  and  respectable  ; 
we've  laid  ourselves  out  to  be  sociable  to 
our  friends  ;  we  stayed  here  in  the  dulness  of 
the  winter  time  ;  we've  tried  our  best  to  make 
Lesley  see  her  own  interests — and  this  is  all 
the  thanks  we  get — set  tramping  back  to 
our  close  flat  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful 
summer  weather,  because,  forsooth,  the 
house  is  full  with  an  old  poacher's  widow 
and  her  granddaughter,  and  two  pauper 
brats,  and  a  stranger  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about !  And  I  gather  there's 
somebody  else  coming,  and  I  should  not 
wonder  but  it's  that  young  man  whom  old 
Jean  let  hang  about  her  house  till  the  laird 
knocked  it  down.  Baird  himself  will  surely 
find  he  can  go  too  far  for  the  Bethmies' 
patience  at  last !  They  won't  be  so  dependent 
on  their  very  best  tenants  now  they've  got  the 
Ben  Matthieus'  money.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eab 
have  never  been  near  Edenhaugh,  though 
I'm  told  they've  called  twice  at  Gowanbrae  ; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  school  treat  I  heard 
the  bride  allude  to  Lesley  as  '  that  young 
person  dressed  like  a  servant.'  Mrs.  Eab 
may  not  be  a  beauty,  but  she  has  got 
sense,  and  will  keep  people  in  their  proper 
places ! " 

(What  would  Miss  Helen  have  said  had 
she  known  that  the  bride  described  herself 
and  her  sister  as  "  two  of  Macbeth's  witches, 
washed  and  combed  "?) 

"Eh,  it's  a  wearie  warld!"  sighed  Miss 
Bell.  "  I'm  sure  I've  taken  your  advice, 
Helen,  and  tried  to  keep  myself  from  mixing 
myself  up  with  the  world's  cares  and  troubles ; 
but  its  aggravations  seem  to  come  to  one  all 
the  same." 

That  same  night  there  was  a  scene  of 
packing  and  confusion  at  The  Towers. 
There  had  been  a  tiff  between  the  newly 
married  pair  ;  for  Rab  had  been  accustomed 


to  Lucy's  making  all  arrangements  of 
every  kind  for  everybody,  and  he  resented  tlie 
irritability  which  Leah  displayed  when, 
accustomed  to  the  crisp  generalship  of  her 
father,  she  found  every  movement  left  in 
a  state  of  indefiniteness  and  chaos.  He 
had  met  her  first  reproach  with  that  grand 
air  of  superior  indilference  with  which  he 
had  always  buffeted  blame  ;  and  this  had 
provoked  Leah  to  one  of  her  most  cutting 
remarks,  which  was  also  too  true  to  bear 
any  explanation.  Accordingly,  Rab  had 
retired  to  his  dressing-rooiu  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  began  to  issue  personal  orders  with 
great  precision  and  severity.  Perhaps  his 
valet  was  not  sorry  to  find  something  likely 
to  divert  his  master's  mood  even  for  a 
minute.  In  sorting  out  the  general  wraps 
of  the  party,  the  man  had  also  brought 
forward  that  old  coat  of  Rab's  which  he  had 
taken  for  his  own  use,  and  proceeded  to  roll 
it  up  with  sundry  other  little  comforts  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  solace  lengthened 
journeys.  As  he  did  so,  his  hand  came  in 
contact  with  something  of  firmer  texture 
than  the  coat  itself.  He  felt  again.  Yes, 
there  was  something  stiflish,  but  readily 
bendable, — it  seemed  like  paper.  He 
investigated.  Nothing  in  any  of  the 
pockets.  No ;  but  a  slight,  straight  slit 
inside  one  of  these,  down  which  it  was  clear 
somethmg  had  unwarily  slipped.  The  man 
manipulated  it  until  it  re-appeared  at  the 
opening.  It  was  a  letter  fastemd  up  as  if 
ready  for  the  post.  It  had  kept  fresh  and 
clean  in  its  hiding  place.  It  bore  the  super- 
scription in  Mr.  Bethune's  handwriting — 
Miss  Lesley  Bated, 

Edenhaugh. 

With  his  manner  of  conciliatory  deference 
the  servant  approached  his  fuming  master. 

'*  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  just  found  some- 
thing which  I  fear  you  must  have  lost." 

Rab  took  the  paper  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  He  expected  some  mere  trifle. 
The  observant  valet  noticed  the  portentous 
change  in  his  countenance,  Rab  put  out 
his  hand  in  a  blinded,  groping  fashion,  and 
grasped  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  Where  did  you  find  this?"  he  gasped. 

"  In  the  lining  of  your  discarded  travelling 
cloak,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  his  civil 
propriety  of  speech.  "  When  I  was  rolling 
it  up  I  felt  something,  and  searched  till  I 
got  it  out." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Rab,  summoning  all  his 
self-control  ;  "  thank  you  for  bringing  it 
promptly.  But  it  does  not  matter  now.  Its 
occasion  is  past.     It  is  of  no  consequence." 
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He  tore  open  the  envelope  while  the  man 
stood  there.  There  was  his  unanswered 
letter,  revealing  his  family  secret  to  Lesley, 
and  throwing  himself  on  her  sympathy  and 
counsel,  as  "  the  one  whom  in  all  the  world 
he  held  dearest  and  best."  He  rent  it  across 
and  across,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  which 
the  chilly  Oriental  Leah  had  caused  to  be 
lit  to  cheer  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

He  saw  it  all.  He  remembered  his  own 
hesitancy, — his  expedient  of  getting  an 
envelope  addressed  by  the  railway  clerk,  his 
subsequent  dislike  of  the  disguise,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  epistle  to  its  original  cover. 
He  had  simply  ended  in  posting  the  wrong 
envelope  :  that  was  all ! 

Once  more  Lesley  rose  upon  his  memory, 
true  and  tender-hearted,  free  from  the  cloud 
of  mistrust  and  suspicion  with  which  his 
own  vacillation  and  guilty  consciousness  had 
surrounded  her.  And  how  unnecessary  it 
had  all  been ! 

He  heard  Leah's  sharp  voice  in  the  next 
room.  It  seemed  to  cut  through  his  very  heart. 
What  had  the  future  to  keep  for  him  ? 

That  night  they  were  talking  of  him  in 
the  London  clubs,  and  they  called  him  "  a 
lucky  beggar  I  " 

CHAPTER  XXXII. —VICTORY. 

Before  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the 
trees  that  autumn,  Lesley  Baird  had  taken 
up  her  life  with  determined  cheerfulness. 
She  had  not  yet  got  into  the  sunshine. 
She  was  still  cleaving  to  old  Alison's 
remembered  advice  :  "  Ask  if  you're  sure 
you  are  in  the  Lord's  way,  and  then  shut 
your  e'en,  and  gang."  She  was  acquiring 
that  practical  philosophy  which  withdraws 
its  gaze  from  the  wide  horizon  of  future 
years  and  fixes  it  on  the  little  duties  and 
delights  of  every  day. 

If  she  could  have  had  a  partial  vision  of 
her  future  life,  what  would  it  have  shown 
her  ?  It  would  have  shown  her  what  she 
could  scarcely  have  dared  to  think  of  living 
through.  She  would  have  seen  Rab 
Bethune,  a  demoralised  idler,  barely  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  worst  dissipations,  living 
with  his  wife  in  legal  unity,  but  taking  no 
trouble  to  conciliate  the  wilful,  bitter  woman, 
or  to  conceal  his  own  chafing  under  the 
bondage  in  which  she  held  him.  Lesley 
would  have  seen  Jamie  Logan,  growing  up 
without  home  influences — a  wild,  careless 
boy,  over  whom  duty  had  no  sway,  un- 
amenable to  reason,  falling  into  disgrace, 
and    finally    vanishing   from    sight.      She 


would  have  seen  herself,  not  bound  by  any 
sentimental  vow,  yet  simply  never  able  to 
feel  again  that  type  of  love  which  had 
perished  in  such  bitter  doubt  and  pain. 

But  could  she  have  seen  the  future  with  a 
perfect  vision,  she  would  also  have  seen 
herself  strong,  and  helpful,  and  tender,  a 
woman  on  whom  many  hearts  leaned,  the 
solace  of  old  age,  the  refuge  of  defenceless 
youth.  She  would  have  seen  a  crowd  of 
little  children  gathering  round  the  hearth  of 
Edenhaugh,  some  orphaned,  some  worse 
than  orphans,  who  owed  all  they  would  ever 
know  of  mother  love  to  the  childless  woman, 
and  never  found  that  they  lacked  aught. 
She  would  have  heard  her  uncle's  last 
blessing.  She  would  have  felt  her  own 
heart  rise  to  that  high  faith  which  could 
put  it  at  rest  even  about  Rab  Bethune  and 
James  Logan,  because  it  was  assured  that 
God's  love  for  them  was  greater  than  hers, 
and  that  His  everlasting  arms  could  hold 
what  her  mortal  hands  must  let  fall. 

*  *  5|;  *  *  Jlj  * 

Sunset  on  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Lewis  and  Mary  are  walking  to  and  fro 
on  the  deck.  They  are  not  far  from  the  new 
land  which  is  to  be  their  future  home. 
There,  for  a  while  at  least,  their  duties 
must  divide  them.  They  can  scarcely 
bear  to  think  of  it.  Each  feels  that  the 
other  has  grown  a  part  of  deepest  self. 
They  had  walked  in  silence  for  awliile. 
But  Lewis  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is 
the  time  to  speak. 

"  It  will  be  hard  to  go  apart,  Mary," 
he  says. 

He  has  never  called  her  by  her  name 
before.  She  notices  it.  She  looks  straight 
before  her,  a  beautiful  flush  deepening  on 
her  finely  chiselled  cheek.     She  replies : 

"  Yes,'  it  will." 

"  Do  you  think  you  care  for  me  a  little  ?" 
he  asks,  lowering  his  voice,  though  oddly 
enough  they  have  both  quickened  their 
paces,  and  are  sweeping  to  and  fro  the 
quarter-deck  with  an  energy  worthy  of 
Mary's  Viking  ancestry. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  says  Mary. 

"  Do  you  think  you  care  for  me  enough 
to  marry  me  in  the  end  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

They  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  He  took 
her  hand  in  his.  They  both  turned  towards 
Clementina  Kerr,  who  was  watching  the 
sunset ;  but  they  could  scarcely  discern  even 
her  form,  for  the  dazzling  radiance  towards 
which  her  face  was  turned. 


THE    END. 
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SHOBT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDBEN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Once  in  royal  David's  city." 

Lesson  :  Matt.  ii.  1 — 9. 

Text :  "  A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

O'P'  all  the  pictures  the  world  contains  of 
the  power  of  Grod  over  men,  the  power 
of  a  child  over  them  is  the  best  and  chief. 
The  pure,  natural,  spiritual  power  of  the 
spu'it  of  a  young  child  is  the  one  power  on 
earth  most  like  the  power  of  the  Euler  of 
the  world. 

Every  Christmas,  the  world  hears  a  baby's 
name  breathed  on  its  listening  ear.  The 
angels  and  the  shepherds  stealing  through 
the  night  still  sing  to  one  another  and  to 
us,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born."  They 
come  to  mix  up  a  baby  with  om*  thoughts 
of  God  ;  in  chui'ch,  and  home,  and  daily 
life.  All  wisdom  is  in  it,  all  joy,  all 
worship — "  A  child  is  born ;  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  his  shoulders ! "  One  who 
makes  men  the  subjects  of  love  to  him  is 
henceforth  to  teach  them  what  God  is  and 
what  is  His  heavenly  power. 

An  engine  driver  rules  his  engine  by 
pulling  a  handle  ;  a  general  rules  his  men  l)y 
a  word  of  command,  but  a  baby  and  God 
rule  their  subjects  by  a  silent  beautifulness 
and  purity  of  spirit.  There  looks  but  a 
poor  resemblance  between  baby  and  God, 
but  no  giant  is  so  like  Him  as  baby  is ;  not 
in  purity  alone  but  in  power.  Though  it 
can  "  do  "  nothing,  cannot  even  speak,  men 
whose   voice   is   thunder,    who    can   break 


rocks  in  pieces,  cannot  do  as  much.  Baby's 
power  is  power  over  the  soul,  the  power  of 
spirit  upon  spirit,  and  because  of  this  it  is 
liker  to  the  power  of  God  than  is  the  power  of 
the  great :  a  giant  or  a  king.  We  breathe  it 
as  we  breathe  a  perfume.  And  when  we  love 
it,  it  is  strong  as  chains  of  a  captor  which 
lead  captives  to  prison.  It  makes  men 
slaves  by  love.  A  man  has  lived  years  in  the 
world  and  then  he  has  a  baby.  He  never 
saw  anything  of  it  till  yesterday,  then  all  at 
once  he  is  its  servant,  its  slave,  and  never 
again  is  he  fi"ee.  For  its  hunger,  its  naked- 
ness, its  sicknesses,  and  all  its  wants  he 
gladly  toils,  and  snatches  the  joy  of  a  tickle 
and  a  laugh  for  his  reward.  That  is  a  baby's 
power.  The  hills  are  very  old,  and  baby's 
power  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Baby  is  sacred  even  to  the  bad.  Churches 
with  their  holy  altar  unto  God  have  always 
been  safe  refuges  for  men  and  women  in 
danger.  With  a  baby,  too,  in  its  little 
white  gown,  in  their  arms  they  ai-o  safe.  It 
has  been  ever  a  kind  of  fortress  from  the 
enemy:  barred  windows,  and  iz'on  studded 
doors,  and  trenched  bastion  and  moat. 

It  sounds  very  strange,  these  strong 
names  of  granite  defence  applied  to  a  baby  ; 
but  they  are  true  likenesses  of  things  that 
babies  are  to  men  when  they  have  linnian 
hearts.  Where  there  is  one  bit  of  God  still 
left  in  the  savagest  man,  such  is  the  blessed- 
ness and  divinity  of  a  baby,  that  it  gets  at  it. 
I  ^^^ll  tell  you  a  story  of  the  fortifications 
with    which    one    little    mite    of  a   thing 
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surrounded  a  distressed  princess  in  lier  time 
of  danger. 

It  was  in  the  horrible  times  known  as  the 
French  Revolution,  when  howling  crowds 
had  come  round  the  mansion  where  the  lady 
lived.  It  seemed  that  it  was  hopeless  for 
her  to  remain  and  live,  and  as  hopeless  ever 
to  get  away.  All  the  house  was  deafened 
with  the  shouts  of  men  surrounding  it 
with  pikes  and  swords,  and  they  were  about 
to  set  fire  to  it.  They  besieged  every  window 
and  door.  Every  way  of  escape  w^as  cut  off 
save  one. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  a  faithful  woman 
servant  of  the  place.  "This  way,  madam; 
I  know  a  way  into  the  woods."  The  lady 
followed  her  servant  down  a  winding  stair- 
case into  a  low,  dark  cellar,  and  across  it  to 
a  low  door  which  opened  into  a  narrow 
passage,  where  the  darkness  was  even  greater 
than  in  the  cellar.  Not  a  single  ray  of  light 
broke  its  blaclaiess.  They  carefully  closed 
and  bolted  the  door  behind  them.  The 
place  was  horrible.  When  their  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  it,  not  the  faintest 
gleam  of  light  could  be  seen  anywhere 
behind  or  before.  But  they  feared  death  too 
deeply  to  fear  gloom,  so  with  light,  quick 
feet,  they  tripped  along  as  if  they  could  see, 
feeling  their  way  by  the  damp  wall.  At 
length  dim  rays  through  chinks  in  a  door 
became  visible.  The  door  was  reached.  It 
was  unbolted,  as  softly  as  the  great  rusty' 
bolts  permitted,  and  swung  open  on  its 
creaking  hinges.  It  led  to  a  flght  of  grass- 
grown  steps,  up  to  a  narrow  path  through  a 
forest. 

Soon  as  the  door  was  opened  they  heard 
the  faint  sounds  of  the  savages  surround- 
ing the  house.  The  servant  woman's  heart 
leaped.  Something  had  struck  her.  She 
suddenly  and  softly  closed  the  door  again. 
Men  reverence  a  baby,  she  thought.  "  I  will 
fetch  you  my  baby,  madam  ;  you  may  meet 
rioters.  My  baby  will  save  you!  Wait," 
she  said. 

And  back  she  went  along  the  gloomy 
passage. 

All  this  while  a  tiny  bald-headed  baby 
had  been  lying  in  its  little  bed  asleep,  in  the 
mansion  where  its  mother  had  hurriedly  laid 
it  till  she  returned.  She  had  thought  to 
return  to  it  and  escape  herself.  But  she  was  a 
peasant ;  there  would  be  no  danger  to  her. 
And  now — the  thought  had  seemed  to  come 
down  from  heaven — she  would  lend  it  to 
her  mistress. 

The  lady  stood  and  waited ;  it  seemed 
hours  to  her  before  her  servant  returned. 


And  it  was  long  ;  for  the  mother  was  getting 
baby  its  best  tippet  and  hood,  that  it  might 
the  more  seem  the  lady's  own.  They  could 
not  hurt  a  woman  with  a  baby  that  had 
done  no  harm,  she  comfortingly  said  to 
herself. 

When  the  woman  returned  she  kissed  her 
baby,  put  it  in  her  mistress's  arms,  and  bid 
her  fly  to  the  next  town.  She  did  not  weep 
over  her  child.  She  had  no  fear  for  it, 
scarcely  had  she  any  for  her  lady— that 
simple  little  life  would  befriend  her. 

And  the  woman  was  right.  The  worst 
men  she  passed  let  her  ladyship  go  by,  even 
though  it  was  sometimes  with  a  grin  and  a 
regret. 

Such  was  the  protection  that  lady  had  by 
carrying  that  baby.  But  in  other  ways  baby 
helped  her.  It  was  twenty  miles  to  the  town , 
and  till  she  got  there,  baby  could  not  sleep, 
nor  could  it  have  warm  food,  nor  could  she 
feel  it  safe.  She  forgot  herself ;  no  fear  for 
herself  was  in  her  anxious  face.  She  strode 
and  staggered  along  for  baby's  sake,  as  oniy 
a  woman  can,  holding  the  little  head  to  her 
breast,  taking  a  kiss  now  and  then. 

The  servant  woman  had  let  her  mistress 
go  alone,  lest  she  should,  by  her  presence 
with  her  lady,  suggest  who  she  was,  and 
betray  her  to  her  enemies.  Baby,  and  only 
baby — that  made  her  mistress  safe,  that  was 
enough. 

By  the  evening  the  howling  crew  at  the 
mansion  had  reduced  it  to  ashes  ;  and,  with 
her  husband,  the  mother  of  the  baby  had 
joined  her  mistress. 

That  servant  woman,  though  she  was 
ignorant  of  books,  knew  babies,  and  their 
power  to  control  even  the  savagery  of  wicked 
men. 

Why  this  is,  we  learn  when  we  remember 
that  God  made  man  "for  Himself,"  and  that 
on  earth  there  is  nothing  so  hke  Himself 
as  a  baby.  No  long  words  can  explain  God 
and  His  ways  with  the  human  heart.  It  is 
beyond  them.  But  the  wonderful  charm  of 
the  spirit  of  a  child,  that  can  do  it.  It  is 
because  we  can  feel  the  dominion  of  a  child 
that  we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "Great  God,  and  wilt  Th  ou  condescend  i" 

Lesson:  Liiko  xv.  11 — 3"i. 

Text :   "  Tlie  beauty  of  the  Lord." 

The  power  of  God,  Jesus  always  represents 
as  lying  in  the  character  of  God.  It  is  not 
in  His  sceptre,  nor  His  dungeons,  nor  even  in 
His  word.     His  power  is  in  His  spirit,  His 
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dispositions.  World-maker  as  He  is,  com- 
mandiug  thus  the  mornings  and  the  even- 
ings, the  angels  of  life  and  of  death,  and 
absolutely  right  in  all  He  wills,  He  trusts 
only  to  His  character  telling  upon  His 
creatures.  He  knows  and  loves  them  all. 
And  when  they  know  and  love  Him,  they 
live  no  more  in  sin  ;  they  cannot,  they  hate 
it !  All  the  soul  within  them  compels  them 
to  give  it  up  for  the  one  joy  in  the  world,  to 
know  and  to  do  His  will,  as  the  sun-fed 
flowers  are  compelled  to  give  up  their  sleep 
of  death  when  bright,  warm  spring  comes 
round.     Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

We  have  just  read  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Sou,  as  it  is  called.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  called  the  parable  of  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  two  kinds  of  which 
His  children  are  conlposed — the  prodigal 
sort  and  the  pharisee  sort.  It  shows  in 
wonderfully  touching  ways  the  effects  of  His 
character  upon  them  both.  To  one  it  is 
beautiful,  melting,  mighty ;  arousing  loathing 
and  indignation  to  sin  :  it  breaks  his  heart 
to  sin  any  more.  We  see  him  lying  upon  his 
father's  breast  in  tears,  altering  his 
character  to  something  more  noble  and  true. 
He  is  willing  to  be  anything  so  long  as 
henceforth  he  may  please  him.  By  coming 
to  miderstand  his  father  he  is  purified  of  all 
the  wrongs  of  his  years,  and  can  no  more  do 
without  him. 

With  his  broken-hearted  sadness — because 
it  is  a  true  and  right  sadness — there  is  the 
begiiming  of  a  serious  and  right  and  beautiful 
joy.  He  has  sinned  against  his  father  and 
grieved  him,  but  never  again  will  he  grieve 
him  any  more.  He  is  at  last,  body  and  soul, 
a  real  so7i.  It  is  of  this  boy  that  we  will 
now  speak  awhile. 

When  he  was  yoimger  he  had  many 
dreams  of  his  own.  He  was  precious  to 
his  father  ;  but  he  had  a  taste  for  travel. 
With  his  brother  he  would  one  day  inherit 
a  share  of  the  money  and  the  lands  of  his 
father,  with  the  crops  and  the  cattle  he 
owned.  But  the  stories  he  had  heard  of 
foreign  lands  disturbed  his  peace.  His  eyes 
were  ever  looking  towards  the  low  strip  of 
sky  where  he  believed  they  lay,  and  had  no 
sight  for  the  beauty  of  the  home,  and  the 
industries,  and  the  fields  which  lay  all 
around  him. 

At  his  desire  for  life  in  foreign  lands,  his 
father,  who  was  full  of  love  to  him,  was  also 
full  of  sadness.  He  pleaded  with  him,  with 
serious  affection  to  give  them  up.  "  You 
will  be  better  at  home,''  he  would  say.  But 
all  the  lad's  life  was  thinking  for  himself. 


Despite  some  honour  and  love  he  had  for 
his  father,  and  the  need  there  was  for  his 
labour,  he  could  not  be  moved  from  his 
dreams  of  happmcss  in  the  great  lands 
abroad.  He  could  not  rest  quiet  at  home. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  wish  to  be  disobedient; 
but  he  had  not  the  faith  in  his  father  which 
he  had  in  his  own  grand  dreams  and  plans 
of  adventure.  How  happy  he  would  be 
among  the  strange  scenes  of  which  he  had 
heard  !  He  had  kindly  feeling  towards  his 
father,  but  all  the  same  he  wanted  his  way. 
It  seemed  simply  unendurable  to  be  a  mere 
farmer's  son.  The  joy  there  is  in  being  a  true 
son  he  did  not  understand.  His  father  was 
a  noble  and  generous  father,  whose  will  was 
always  far  less  for  himself  than  for  his  child. 
To  be  loyal  and  true  to  such  a  man  has  in 
it  freedom  and  laughter  and  joy.  A  true 
father  grows  bent  and  grey  in  the  lo%dng 
service  of  his  children  ;  and  true  childi'en 
grow  up  to  be  youths  and  men,  with  not  love 
of  self,  but  love  of  him.  To  see  the  smile 
on  his  face  which  says  his  silent  "  W^ell 
done" — they  live  in  hope  of  that.  His 
favour  is  life  to  them,  and  his  loving  kindness 
is  better  than  life. 

But  if  that  be  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  child 
of  a  father,  this  boy  was  not  one.  By  his 
birth  he  had  come  to  his  father's  flesh  and 
blood  and  name,  and  because  he  had  these 
things  he  had  power  to  be  cruel  to  his  father 
with  the  cruelty  of  indiff'erence,  selfishness, 
and  self-will.  It  is  an  iigly  thing  to  do  ;  an 
ungrateful  and  cowardly  thing. 

One  day,  that  father  and  son's  parting 
came.  He  would  fulfil  his  own,  not  his 
father's  desires.  With  money  for  comforts 
put  into  his  wallet  by  the  very  father  he  was 
grieving,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  old  home  and 
to  his  fatherland.  His  father  saw  him  start 
and  watched  him  going,  and  gazed  and  gazed 
till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he  turned  to 
weep.     It  was  cruel  to  use  his  father  so. 

Little  did  he  then  know  it ;  but  that  boy 
that  day  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  bitterest 
sorrows  of  his  future  life.  It  was  wickedly 
done,  and  all  for  a  selfish  vision  and  a  sell- 
willed  dream  !  Many  years  will  pass  before 
he  has  finished  reaping  the  misery  and 
bitterness  of  it  all.  Yet  he  walks  along 
well  satisfied  with  himself.  Such  is  the 
blindness  of  all  self-delight. 

Years  rolled  slowly  by.  The  wanderer 
saw  the  fine  things  on  foreign  soil,  and  the 
father  at  home  grew  silent  nnd  sad.  Men 
saw  him  smile  a  flickering  smile  about  the 
mouth,  but  never  now  did  they  hear  him 
laugh.      He   would   sometimes   sit  on    the 
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house-top  after  his  clay's  work  was  done, 
and  look  long  and  sadly  to  the  spot  on  that 
hill  there,  behind  which  he  had  seen  his 
boy's  form  disappear.  He  grew  grey,  and 
leaner  of  form,  and  bent.  Of  the  travellers 
who  came  that  way  from  the  lands  beyond, 
he  would  inquire  if  they  had  seen  his  son. 
And  the  long  slow  years  wore  wearily  by — 
lambing-time,  harvest,  vintage — they  came 
and  went,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  his  son. 

With  the  son,  those  years  at  first  went 
merrily.  Then  poverty  came  ;  and  in  his 
poverty  he  found  people  only  avaricious  and 
cruel.  There  was  a  great  famine  in  the 
wonderful  land,  and  food  was  dear,  beyond 
the  power  of  riches  to  buy.  And  he  was  poor, 
penniless.  At  length  he  got  a  living  in  a 
pigsty e  and  eating  pig's  meat,  and  the 
people  whose  pigs  he  fed  cared  as  little  for 
his  hunger  as  they  did  for  the  hunger  of  the 
fieldmouse.  He  was  nothing  to  them. 
They  let  him  live  in  their  stye,  that  was 
enough.  And  in  his  hunger,  and  stye,  and 
fi-iendlessness,  he  thought  of  his  father,  and 
his  father's  servants,  who  ate  at  their 
leisure  under  the  roof  of  his  own  old  home. 
At  the  thought  of  his  father,  a  child-like 
heart  came  to  him.  He  had  known  nothing 
of  the  reverence,  and  trust,  and  love  which 
came  to  him  now.  What  a  noble  father  he 
was !  He  looked  at  him  with  true  child's 
eyes.  He  wept  for  his  sins  against  him. 
He  would  arise  and  go  to  his  father.  He 
had  been  a  wicked  son.  If  he  might  but 
serve  him  for  the  future  as  a  servant !  he 
said,  fear-stricken  and  with  great  awe,  that 
would  be  enough.  Humble  and  ashamed, 
he  looked  up  to  his  father  with  penitent, 
passionate  reverence. 

His  father  had  heard  of  that  great  famine 
in  the  foreign  land,  and  of  the  wonderful 
hardships  it  had  brought ;  travellers  had 
told  him.  Was  his  son  in  that  land,  he 
wondered  ?  All  things  centred  round  that 
absent  boy.     Would  he  come  home  ? 

Every  day  he  went  up  to  the  house-top  to 
look  to  the  hill  where  his  form  had  dis- 
appeared, never  sick  of  watching.  Well  he 
remembered  the  spot.  One  day,  he  could 
scarcely  beheve  his  eyes,  and  no  eyes  but 
his  own  would  have  seen  anything  to 
believe.  Love  is  divine,  and  by  its  divinity 
it  sees  what  nothing  but  love  can  see.  It 
saw  "  a  great  way  off  "  a  worn,  ragged  form. 
It  was  his  son  ! 

You  know  the  rest.  The  absence  of  long 
years  had  left  no  chill  in  his  heart.  All 
haste,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  on  his 
boy's  neck,   and   clasped   his  strong   arms 


about  him,  and  in  that  clasp  the  travail  of 
his  soul  was  satisfied.  His  son  was  found 
and  was  his  for  ever. 

That  father's  heart  was  full  of  beautiful- 
ness.  It  was  that  beautifulness  in  it  which 
had  at  length  drawn  his  child  over  hills  and 
plains  into  his  arms,  weeping  tears  of 
passionate  and  sad  affectionateness  ;  for  he 
had  sinned  against  him,  and  heaven. 
Beautifulness,  that  was  the  father's  power, 
and  that  was  what  made  him  the  image  of 
the  power  of  God,  the  power  which  makes 
men  penitent,  and  contrite,  and  willing  to 
be  anything  so  long  as  they  may  serve  Him, 
and  be  His  for  ever  more.  His  beauty  it  is 
which  makes  us  His  willing  slaves.  Drawn 
by  it  we  go  home  never  again  to  cease  to 
love  Him  for  His  loveableness.  That  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  ;  that  is  all,  and 
that  is  enough. 

THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "Saviour,  while  my  heart  is  tender." 

Lesson  :  Psalm  cv.  1 — 4. 

Text :  "  And  he  was  angry." 

We  have  seen  one  of  the  sons  in  that 
parable  of  God  and  the  children  of  God. 
Now  let  us  see  the  other.  The  one  has 
come  back  to  all  the  passionate  affection,  all 
the  free  trust,  all  the  sweet  harmonies  of 
childhood's  heart  with  his  father ;  and  his 
father  seems  now  to  be  without  a  care. 
His  weary  old  waiting  heart  is  made  young 
again.  At  the  clasp  of  his  boy's  penitent 
love,  his  pains  have  gone,  and  his  dim  eyes 
shine  with  almost  youthful  brightness. 
There  was  a  dawn  of  life  without  a  shadow 
now.     And  this  new  life  is  at  its  feast. 

And  the  other  son ;  what  of  him  ?  At 
the  time  of  his  brother's  return,  he  was 
out  m  the  fields.  When  the  evening 
shadows  fell,  he  turned,  as  he  had  done  for 
years,  to  his  home,  his  supper,  and  his  bed. 
When  he  had  arrived  just  outside  the  house, 
he  heard  timbrels  and  laughter  and  dancuig. 
Before  he  went  in,  he  questioned  the 
servants  as  to  what  this  could  mean,  and 
they  told  him  that  it  was  his  father's  gladness  I 
His  brother  was  returned  !  The  house  was 
making  merry.  Instead  of  rushing  in  to  see 
his  brother  he  stood  without,  gloomy  and 
dumb.  His  heart  beat,  his  face  flushed, 
his  foot  stamped  in  sudden  resentfulness. 
He  felt  vengeful.  His  father  heard  of  his 
sulks  and  came  out  to  him.  "  My  son ; 
thy  brother  is  come.  Praise  be  to  God  !  " 
the  old  man  cried  again  and  again,  trembling 
with   mingled  joy    and   astonishment    and 
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pain,  "  Thy  brother  has  come  !  "  It  made  no 
difference.  He  could  not  think  of  his 
brother  ;  he  could  not  think  of  his  father. 
He  could  only  think  of  himself,  of  his 
superior  goodness  to  his  brother,  of  his 
superior  justice  and  righteousness.  That 
his  brother  was  ahve,  \Yas  returned,  was 
within,  this  was  all  nothing  to  him.  Years  of 
separation  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
The  only  thing  he  could  thLuk  of  was  that 
he  had  not  had  a  fatted  calf  killed,  he  had 
had  no  noise  of  music  and  dancers,  with  his 
friends.  What  could  so  virtuous  a  self- 
satisfied  man  do  ?  He  was  angry.  His 
thin  hps  quivered,  his  face  flushed  purple. 
He  fivmg  the  staff  in  his  hand  across  the 
yard.  He  despised  his  father.  In  the  name 
of  virtue,  he  despised  him,  and  followed  his 
staff  across  the  yard.     He  was  not  going  in. 

Some  men  are  Uke  this. 

His  father  followed  him,  laid  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  with  imploring  eyes  and  voice  bade 
him  come  back.  He  turned  pale,  and 
muttered  some  incoherent  protests  against 
this  iniquity  ;  and  refused. 

"  For  my  sake,"  his  father  pleaded, 
looking  hungrily  into  his  face  for  a  reply. 

But  he  would  not. 

That  he  was  thrusting  a  knife  through 
his  father's  heart  was  nothing  to  him. 
Such  things  never  are  anything  to  egotists. 
Self-sufficient  vanity  has  but  one  instinct, 
and  that  is  cruelty  and  cowardice.  It  has 
no  feeling  but  for  itself. 

He  turned  his  mortified,  savage  face  upon 
his  father,  and  refused.,  In  the  name  of 
piety  and  justice  and  love — to  himself — he 
refused.  Such  men  are  utterly  respectable 
and  utterly  godless.  How  much  grander  a 
man  was  that  abandoned  prodigal  ! 

He  had  thought  a  great  deal  more  about 
that  father  when  lying  in  the  straw  of  that 
fer-ofi'-country  pigstye,  to  which  he  had  been 
driven  in  his  poverty  to  find  shelter,  than 
that  home-staying  brother  had  done  in  his 
comfortable  bed  at  home.  Thoughts  of  his 
father  and  of  his  goodness  had  come  singmg 
round  his  heart  as  softly  buzzing  bees  around 
a  flower.  Led  by  these  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  home  again.  While  away 
he  had  first  been  a  naughty  son,  then  a 
wicked  one,  then  a  mad  one.  But  these 
thoughts  of  his  father  drew  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  him.  He  would  be  good  to  him  now  ; 
if  even  only  a  good  servant  of  his.  And  he 
had  come,  and  he  had  wept  on  his  father's 
neck,  feeling  miserably  unworthy  of  such  a 
father,  and  heartily  and  passionately 
ashamed  that  it  was  so. 


Far  from  this  was  that  other  son.  That 
face  of  his  father,  all  so  satisfied,  for  his  boy 
was  home ;  so  full  of  pity  for  him,  and 
mercy  for  him,  and  thankfulness  for  him, 
that  face  only  drove  this  son  to  rebellion. 
He  saw  what  his  brother  saw  and  wept  at. 
But  he  saw  it  and  was  angry  at  it. 

His  birth  had  given  him  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  the  same  name  too  as  that  brother ; 
but  he  did  not  care  to  see  his  face.  He 
shared  the  same  home  as  that  father,  they 
ate  together  ;  but  he  was  no  son  of  his.  To 
his  spirit,  at  least,  he  was  an  entire  stranger 
— a  hard,  evil-hearted  stranger. 

The  son  from  that  far  country  had  a 
steadfast,  deep-rooted  nearness  to  that 
father.  But  this  prudent,  thrifty,  stay-at- 
home,  li\ang-at-his-father's-table  son  had 
none.  For  that  father's  soul  he  had  no  heart. 
Though  he  had  stayed  night  and  day  at  his 
side,  he  was  no  nearer  to  him  than  were  his 
chairs  and  table,  which  had  been  night  and 
day  with  him  too.  Their  souls  were  afar 
oft'  from  one  another. 

Yet  in  his  father's  face  had  he  seen  more 
to  touch  him  than  his  brother  had  seen. 
He  saw  that  happy  face  at  his  brother's 
return  implore,  and  break  down,  and  turn 
sad  at  his  refusal  to  go  in  to  see  him.  •'  For 
my  sake,"  his  father  had  pleaded,  looking 
eagerly  for  his  reply.  And  he  would  not. 
This  brother  had  seen  its  pain  turn  to  joy  ; 
he  had  seen  its  joy  turn  to  pain  ;  but  that 
was  nothing  to  him.  He  was  too  self- 
satisfied  to  "be  pleased  with  anything  but 
what  flattered  himself.  He  had  been  a 
good  stay-at-home,  he  said  bitterly ;  a 
regular  labourer  in  the  fields,  resting  in  his 
own  bed  after  the  day's  work  was  done. 
He  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  church, 
where  in  his  Simday  clothes  he  had  thanked 
(rod  that  he  was  not  as  that  other  son  of 
his  father.  How  blessed  his  father  would 
have  been  if  his  prodigal  brotlior  had  been 
like  him — he  who  had  been  a  runaway  and 
a  rioter,  and  was  now  being  feasted  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  servants,  who  knew  that 
never  had  he  had  a  fatted  calf  killed  to  make 
merry  over  him.  He  was  mortified  and 
disgusted. 

If  the  truth  wei'e  known,  it  was  partly 
this  elder  brother  who  had  had  something 
to  do  with  driving  the  younger  one  from 
home  ;  it  was  he  who  had  ruined  him.  And 
now,  had  he  had  his  way,  he  would  have 
driven  him  out  from  it  again. 

And  from  all  this  we  learn  that  God  has 
prodigal  children  and  pharisee  children  : 
both   His  children  ;    both  loved  by   Him ; 
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both  grieving  Him,  the  pharisee  grieving 
the  last  and  the  most. 

Both  kinds  of  children  in  the  great  day  will 
see  the  Great  Father  of  all.  The  one  to 
find  Him  the  loveable  borders  of  heaven ;  the 
other,  the  terrible  borders  of  hell.  To  one 
He  will  be  light ;  to  the  other  darkness.  To 
one,  the  fire  which  adores  and  burns  in 
eternal  joy,  purging,  and  purifying,  and 
sanctifying  ;  to  the  other,  the  fire  which 
hurts,  and  pains,  and  makes  hell.  To  that 
Great  Father  no  child  can  be  forever  blind. 
We  must  all  see  Him. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  this.  Children  have 
no  need  to  be  afraid.  "  Their  angels,"  says 
Jesus,  "  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  the  two 
faces,  the  face  of  Jesus  and  the  face  of  the 
Father,  are  just  alike.  Though  the  serapliim 
veil  their  faces  with  their  wings  before  Him, 
little  children  behold  it,  looking  straight  into 
its  lovely,  winning,  merciful  beauty, 
murmuring  a  child's  love  and  praise  ;  and  so 
do  grown-up  people  when  they  have  child- 
like hearts. 

All  little  children  have  the  spirit  which 
feasts  on  Him,  yet  all  need  more  and  more 
of  it ;  and  this,  loving  and  following  Jesus 
gives  you. 

Never  cease  to  be  a  child  to  God,  loyal, 
and  simple,  and  true. 

FOURTH  EVENING. 

Oldening  Hymn  :  "  Father,  lead  nie  day  by  day." 

Lesson  :  Mark  ix.  33 — 37. 

Text:  "Except  ye  .  .  .  become  as  little  children  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  the  feel  and  look  of  a  child's  spirit 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  feel  and 
look  of  the  ever  blessed  God.  But  it  is  also 
the  child  spirit  in  us  which  has  power  with 
God  in  His  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  a 
Father,  and  not  till  we  are  children,  faith- 
ful. Father-loving  children,  can  we  at  all 
know  the  blessed  freedoms  of  His  home, 
and  this  is  what  God  inspires  in  all  who 
loiow  Him. 

But,  alas,  there  are  some  fathers  who  do 
not  inspire  in  those  who  know  them  the 
confidence  which  God  inspires  in  those  who 
know  Him.  To  show  you  this,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  boy  I  knew.  His  father 
was  a  great  manufacturer  and  owned  a  mill 
full  of  people,  working  all  day  long  at  looms, 
weaving  cotton  threads  into  stuff  to  make 
shirts  of ;  with  two  great  steam  engines 
keeping  the  looms  going.  He  was  a  big 
man  in  every  way.  He  was  tall  and  strong, 
and  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  town. 
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He  was  making  money  fast,  and  gave  it 
away  generously.  People  who  were  busy 
doing  good  liL'ed  him  :  he  was  of  so  much 
use  to  them.  He  was  very  nice  mannered 
to  them,  and  gave  what  he  gave  in  such  a 
pleasant  way.  But  he 
opposite  of  all  this  in 
side  of  him  which  the 
seldom  seen  by  his  wife 
With  his  sons  he  was  stern  and  hasty  a)id 
harsh.  To  his  wife  he  was  rather  snappisli 
and  close-fisted,  as  people  who  knew  him 
at  home  called  him.  Bright-hearted 
genial,  and  generous  with  the  clergy 
treasurers  of  hospitals,  he  was  mostly 
a  rather  cold  dark  shadow  at  his  own  table. 
What  little  nobility  he  had  was  all  reserved 
for  platforms  and  committees.  So  soon  as 
breakfast  and  morning  prayers  were  over,  so 
long  as  they  could  remember,  his  two  boys, 
by  mere  instinct,  got  out  of  his  way.  He 
was  never  at  home  to  dinner  ;  that  they  had 
with  their  mother,  and  it  was  always  a 
pleasant  meal.  With  his  return  to  tea  their 
happiness  and  freedom  went. 

But  they  cared  less  for  their  own  sake 
than  for  their  mother's.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  spite  at  their  mother,  and  was  quite 
regardless  of  her  feelings.  While  young,, 
they  were  afraid  of  him  ;  as  they  got  older, 
they  despised  him.  They  saw  him  with 
benevolent  ladies  at  charity  meetings,  they 
saw  him  with  their  mother  at  home  ;  and 
when  youths,  they  were  ashamed  ;  when 
young  men,  they  were  painfully  and  sadly 
disgusted. 

Their  mother  died,  and  what  little  care 
they  had  still  retained  for  their  father  was 
buried  with  her  in  the  handsome  granite 
family  grave  in  the  town  cemetery.  When 
they  turned  away  their  steps  from  where  her 
worn  figure  lay,  they  turned  loathing  froni 
him,  and  soon  were  on  their  way  from  his 
home.  What  had  made  it  home  had  now 
They  could  not  bear  the  place. 

My  story  is  of  only  one  of  them.  He 
went  to  America.  Before  he  went  he  wrote 
out  for  his  father  in  a  letter  what  he  thought 
of  him,  and  left  the  letter  on  the  table, 
where  he  had  had  so  many  miserable 
breakfasts.  This  was  in  his  letter :  "  You 
think  God  approves  you  because  you  help 
what  you  call  His  work  in  the  world.  We 
shall  see  in  the  judgment.  You  were  cruel  to 
my  mother.  If  you  had  been  kind  she 
would  not  have  been  dead  now." 

In  America  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the 
North,  which  was  fighting  to  free  slaves. 
He  served  under  General  Grant.     He  was 
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Avounded  twice,  once  iu  the  thigh,  which 
made  liim  lame  for  tlie  rest  of  his  Hfe.  He 
suffered  long  iu  the  hospital,  and  then  was 
released,  as  luifit  for  any  more  service,  for 
he  could  neither  march  nor  fight.  He 
was  ill,  too,  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  got 
ninid  the  hardships  of  the  battlefield,  by 
lying  out  at  night  after  long  marches  in 
^leat,  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  He 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  bread.  The  war, 
A\liich  was  still  raging,  had  made  all  kinds 
of  work  scarce.  Delicate  and  lame,  he 
fould  not  help  thinking  of  his  father's 
house ;  till  he  at  length  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  take  his  passage  on  a  ship 
and  go  back  to  it.  His  father  might  take 
him  in.  It  would  be  only  to  die.  Anyway, 
he  would  give  him  a  bed  and  food,  of  both 
which  he  began  to  see  a  day  in  which  he 
would  certainly  be  in  want.  He  thought  of 
illness  and  his  hunger,  but  he  cared  most 
for  his  father's  forgiveness.  He  Avas  of  an 
affectionate  nature,  and  his  father  after  all 
was  his  father.  So  he  reasoned,  and  his 
heart  was  hungr}-.  In  his  weariness  he 
thought  of  the  wrong  he  had  perhaps  done 
to  his  father — his  father  who  had  fed  and 
clothed  him  all  his  childhood.  He  thought 
of  the  pain  he  must  have  given  him  by 
leaving  home  and  never  telling  where  he 
had  gone,  and  of  the  shame  he  must  have 
brought  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  town 
he  hved  in.  Sometimes  he  fancied  him 
sitting  alone  in  the  evening  crying  for  his 
absent  boy.  He  well  loaew  that  harsh  as 
was  his  father's  outer  manner,  he  had 
a  keenly  sensitive  heart.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  all  this  while  killing  his  father.  Had 
he  himself  not  been  cruel  ?  And  as  he 
pondered  over  all  the  past,  the  bed  to  die 
upon,  for  which  he  had  first  turned  his 
thoughts  homeward,  seemed  nothing  to  his 
father's  forgiveness.  He  could  die  in 
the  stone  streets,  if  his  father  would  but 
put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  say, 
"  My  boy,  I  forgive  you."  Now  he  had 
become  a  son  and  was  worthy  of  the  name. 
His  sonship  had  lain  in  him  like  the 
folded  leaves  in  the  heart  of  a  rosebud. 
It  opened  out  now  and  he  began  to  mourn, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  hurt  and  wrong 
he  had  done  to  his  father.  He  wanted  to 
go  home  now  to  go  to  his  father,  and  to 
say  "  Father,  I  have  sinned."  He  would 
go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  if  he  could 
do  that. 

The  ship  sailed.  It  was  a  cheap  one, 
where  his  bed  and  board  were  scarcely  less 
trying  to  his  weakness  than  were  his  quarters 


on  the  battlefield.  He  was  ill  most  of 
the  way,  incapable  of  lifting  his  head  from 
his  pillow,  save  to  drive  away  the  rats, 
which  came  up  from  the  hold  of  the  ship 
for  what  crumbs  they  could  pick  up.  When 
his  ship  reached  Liverpool  he  was  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  his  father's  town.  He 
reached  its  railway  station,  and  there  his 
heart  failed  him  ;  three  hundred  yards  from 
that  station  was  his  fatlier's  house  and 
his  father,  but  his  heart  failed  liiui.  Old 
thoughts  of  his  father's  hardness  came  back. 
The  sight  of  the  cemetery  on  the  hill 
awakened  memories  which  brought  fears 
that  his  father  would  refuse  to  see  him. 
Nobody  knew  him  at  the  station,  he  was  so 
changed.  A  feeling  of  sickness  and  desola- 
tion came  over  him.  He  could  go  no  farther. 
He  took  train  back  to  Liverpool,  and  at  its 
workhouse  infirmary  he  died.  After  his 
death,  a  letter  he  had  written  was  found. 
It  was  addressed  to  his  father.  On  receiving 
it,  that  father  said  little,  and  his  friends 
knew  what  his  silence  meant.  The  boy  had 
been  right :  he  would  not  have  been  forgiven. 
That  father's  door  would  have  been  shut. 

The  picture  of  Our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  barreimess 
and  poverty  of  a  father  like  that,  but  in  the 
riches  and  nobleness  of  the  father  who  longs 
so  much  for  his  son's  return,  that  when  he  is 
returning  he  feels  something  in  him  whisper- 
ing, "  He  is  coming  !  "  and  goes  out  to  meet 
him,  and,  meeting  him,  changes  all  timid 
feelings  into  confidence,  falls  on  his  neck 
and  kisses  him  ;  makes  a  confessional  of  his 
breast,  and  gives  pardon  in  the  warm,  strong 
clasp  of  his  arms.  It  is  that  man  who  has 
something  in  him  like  God,  the  God  in 
whom  all  mercy  is  and  is  for  ever. 

FIFTH  EVENING. 

Openiug  Ilyiiiu  :  "Jesus  when  He  left  the  sky." 

Lessou  : — Luke  ii.  8 — 20. 

Text : — "And  His  name  shall  he  called  the  Everlasting 
Father." 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  tliat  Christmas 
thouglit,  that  the  Jesus  who  Avas  born  of 
parents  who  were  labourers  who  had  travelled 
over  the  long  road  from  Nazareth  to 
Pethlehem,  l)aby  as  He  was,  was  a  messenger 
of  God.  He  was  born  to  no  other  heritage 
than  His  parents'  poverty  and  toil.  He  was 
fed  on  His  mother's  breast  and  baptized  with 
His  mother's  love ;  a  peasant's  child,  a 
peasant's  baby  ;  yet  before  He  had  been  in 
the  world  an  hour  He  was  sung  of  by  angels 
in  the  sky  and  worshipped  by  shepherds,  who 
both  feared  God  ;  and  the  angels  sang  the 
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glad  tidings  that  He  was  to  be  worshipped 
by  all  nations,  the  world  round. 

The  chief  meaning  of  this  exquisite  story 
of  shepherds'  awe  and  angels'  song  was  that 
the  beauty  of  a  child  was  the  same  as  the 
beauty  of  God.  The  strength  of  a  child, 
the  world's  passion  for  a  child,  was  the  best 
image  of  God's  lordship  over  those  who 
know  Him  and  love  Him.  This  was  all 
there,  in  that  baby,  in  the  middle  of  some 
straw,  in  a  cattle  manger,  in  a  stable. 

It  is  so  because  that  baby  is  a  bit  of  pure 
humanity,  fresh  from  heaven,  with  heaven's 
light  upon  it ;  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
vanity  and  hardness  ;  a  little  soul  undimmed 
by  any  evil.  "  In  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all," 
and  we,  who  were  made  for  God,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  this  sweet  little  revelation  of  God. 

Watch  that  mother  how  she  pours  into 
His  little  ears  her  most  exquisite  adorations, 
and  how  shepherds  surromid  His  feet  with 
wonder  and  awe ;  but  neither  mother's  rapture 
in  Him  nor  shepherds'  reverence  corrupt  His 
sacred  simplicity.  He  is  pure  and  His  purity 
is  very  strong.  So  His  tranquil  little  nature 
is  consecrated  to  image  to  man  the  God  of 
the  saints  and  the  cherubim,  who  sits  in 
His  eternal  glory  on  the  Throne  of  Heaven. 
To  see  how  angels  worship  ;  and  why  of  love 
and  with  ever  new  delight  they  serve  day 
and  night  continually  the  ever  living  God, 
we  are  sent  to  Mary  and  her  baby. 

But  we  must  not  stop  there.  Born  of  these 
two  parents,  served  of  mere  gratitude  and 
joy.  He  grew  bigger,  as  we  did.  He  grew  to 
walk  across  His  mother's  floor,  to  play  with 
comrades,  to  work  in  a  httle  shop,  pQed  up 
with  timber  and  tools ;  to  go  about  doing 
good,  to  be  loved  and  worshipped  for  His 
loveableness  ;  to  be  hated,  to  be  called  ugly 
names  ;  to  be  lied  about,  betrayed,  forsaken, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  hanged  up  to  die.  But 
nothing  ever  dimmed  His  baby-light — His 
growing  knowledge  at  school.  His  manhood 
powers  and  passions  all  were  beautiful  with, 
it.  The  pure  natural  simplicity  of  His 
cradle  shone  brighter  and  brighter  to  the 
last.  His  growth  in  stature  and  in  wisdom 
gave  but  new  light  and  depth  to  it.  As  we 
watch  Him  in  His  daily  life  amongst  men 
we  see  still  more  of  the  simple,  natural 
charm  and  gifts  of  His  baby  heart.  The 
heart  of  God  towards  the  world  was  in  all 
His  ways  to  it ;  waking  in  it,  as  babies 
waken,  fresh  trust  and  hope  and  love.  This 
is  the  difference  between  that  baby  born  at 
Bethlehem  and  babies  born  everywhere  else 


before  and  since.  He  was  the  only  bit  of 
heaven  on  earth  which  never  became  worldly 
— the  one  child  that  was  for  ever  like  the 
Source  of  All  Things.  The  one  and  only 
image  of  God  in  God's  world. 

And  that  is  why  "  the  child  born  "  was  to 
be  called  too  "  the  everlasting  Father."  He 
was  through  life  the  image  and  delight  of 
that  Father,  making  real  the  great  Father's, 
spirit,  that  "all  flesh"  might  see  what  it 
was,  and  seeing,  light  up  with  real  natural 
interest  and  delight  in  it.  I  have  told  you 
of  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  carrying  as 
he  did  so  much  of  heaven's  forgiveness  in 
him.  He  had  it  because  he  had  kept  un- 
dimmed some  of  the  heart  of  his  childhood. 
The  smile  which  lighted  up  his  old  face  at 
his  son's  return  was  like  what  had  lighted  it 
up  when  it  Avas  still  at  his  mother's  knee. 
All  who  are  ready  for  a  game,  a  smile,  a  tear, 
and  are  full  of  trust  and  forgiveness,  are 
both  childlike  and  Godlike.  A  true  father 
is  but  a  ripened  child. 

When  you  look  on  the  child  in  Jesus, 
whether  sleeping  in  the  stable  manger,  or  on 
the  busy  roadside,  or  left  to  die  on  Calvary, 
your  feeling  should  be  that  of  a  child,  for 
the  child  that  is  in  Him  and  that  of  the  angels 
and  the  shepherds,  the  feeling  of  reverence 
for  the  God  that  is  in  Him.  Do  so,  and 
you  will  grow  to  love  Him  with  the  freedom 
with  which  Mary  loved  Him  in  His  cradle, 
with  the  shame  of  Peter,  and  with  the  resolve 
to  struggle  against  all  that  grieves  Him  which 
inspired  the  life  struggle  and  the  victory  of 
Paul. 

The  way  for  you  to  become  what  God  made 
you  to  be  is  to  look  on  Him  till  you  love 
Him.  How  glad  you  should  be  that  God 
has  made  you  and  given  you  a  Life  to  look 
upon  to  make  you  grow  up  into  it.  It  is  a 
wicked  thing,  the  wickedest  thing  you  can 
do,  not  to  use  it.  To  go  through  school  days, 
and  college  days,  and  business  days,  looking  at 
so  much  scarcely  worth  looking  at,  and  not 
looking  at  Him,  is  to  doom  yourself  to  live  a 
worldly  life.  You  are  only  young,  but  you 
need  to  look  at  Him  as  much  as  if  you  were 
a  groAvn  man  or  woman.  He  was  famous 
amongst  children  of  Capernaum,  and  children 
were  famous  to  Him  as  no  grown  people 
were  famous  to  Him.  He  lifted  them  to 
His  knee  and  said  :  "Whoso  shall  receive 
one  such  little  child  in  My  name  receiveth 
Me."  Little  children  and  He  always 
belonged  to  the  same  Father,  God,  and  to 
the  same  heavenly  home. 
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I. 

TX  a  little  Spani^li  town,  lying  out  of  the  track 
of  the  ordinary  toniist,  there  is  an  old  sun- 
dial, grey  and  worn  with  years.  Upon  its  face, 
within  the  circle  of  the  hours,  is  carved  the 
legend,  in  the  sternest  saddest  speech  that 
Europe  has  ever  known, — "  Omiies  vulneranf, 
ultima  nccat":  "All  Avound,  the  last  slays."  The 
man  who  cut  these  words  deep  into  the  stone  had 
lirst  felt  them  cut  into  his  own  heart.  Life  for 
him  had  been  a  struggle,  and  a  struggle  in  the 
dark.  He  had  known  the  burden  which  each  day 
brought  of  suffering,  care,  disappointment,  and 
sin,  and  had  endured  without  hope,  conscious 
that  each  turn  of  the  torturer's  wheel  was 
sweeping  him  ever  nearer  to  the  darkness  of  the 
unseen.  Thousands,  no  doubt,  have  heard  in  that 
sad  cry  the  echo  of  their  own  despair;  but  the 
words  are  not  the  whole  truth  about  human  life. 
The  way  indeed  is  not  always  smooth,  especially 
tlie  paths  that  lead  upward.  It  is  with  bleeding 
feet  and  failing  heart  that  we  scale  the  crags  of 
Duty,  but  even  there  our  steps  are  sometimes  set 
on  flowers.  If  there  are  hours  of  gloom,  they  are 
followed  by  days  of  brightness.  We  can  look  back 
without  regret  and  forward  without  terror.  Tliat 
last  hour  itself,  when  it  comes,  may  still  find  us 
undismayed,  not  Mithout  faith  in  something 
nobler  and  grander  beyond  the  grave.  Pain  still 
has  its  mysteries  ;  all  secrets  are  not  made  clear. 
But  when  once  we  come  to  feel  that  out  of  all 
chaos  the  diA'iner  order  is  shaping,  however 
slowly,  among  men,  and  that  in  the  long  struggle 
good  grows  mightier  and  evil  weakens  and  decays, 
then  the  whole  sky  al)ove  us  can  never  be  turned 
to  darkness  ;  and  though  grief  may  endure  for  a 
night,  joy  will  come  with  the  morning.  Without 
such  a  faith,  to  forget  were  the  only  blessedness  ; 
but  for  us  it  is  possible  to  review  the  record  of  the 
years  as  they  hurry  by,  rejoicing  in  memory  and 
strong  in  hope. 

II. 

The  year  that  is  now  almost  past  has  been  one 
of  movement  rather  than  event.  Change  comes 
both  in  men  and  things,  not  only  by  su.lden 
convulsion,  but  ])y  the  silent  toil  of  time.  It  is 
not  always  by  a  sudden  outburst  that  the  river 
bursts  its  banks  and  makes  for  itself  anew  course. 
At  first,  the  fissure  Ls  slight ;  but  rain,  and  heat, 
and  frost,  together  widen  the  gaj).  The  water 
trickles  in,  while  the  main  stream  ebbs  away,  till 
at  last  the  old  channel  is  left  bare  and  Avy. 
Slowly  and  imperceptibly  continents  rise  from  the 
deep  and  new  worlds  form  in  the  heavens.  So 
has  it  been  here.  For  centuries  power  rested  in 
the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  they  shaped  tlie  law  for 
their  own  good.     Then  the  middle-classes,  rich, 
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intelligent,  enterprising,  forced  their  way  to  the 
front ;  and  they,  become  sui)reme,  useil  their 
power  much  in  the  same  way.  Now  change  ha.s 
come  once  again.  The  centre  of  our  social 
.system  is  shifting— perhaps  has  shifteil  already — 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  the  nation  will  soon 
rule  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  ;  and  already  there 
are  signs  to  indicate  the  direction  that  the  new 
forces  will  take.  The  local  Councils,  created  by 
recent  legislation,  have  not  yet  indeed  had  time 
to  feel  their  feet.  Their  powers  are  at  present 
limited,  and  they  are  not  in  haste  to  exercise  even 
the  powers  which  they  possess.  The  new  elector- 
ate has  caused  no  sudden  and  violent  change 
here.  But  there  is  movement  outside.  The 
people  are  at  last  l)eginning  to  realise  their 
strength.  They  will  not  long  be  content  to  toil  as 
they  have  toiled — on  the  verge  of  want,  in 
wretched  homes,  with  their  children  exposed  to 
peril  in  every  form.  AVe  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  the  great  struggle  Ijetween  laljour — even  the 
labour  that  has  nothing  but  a  broad  back  and  a 
pair  of  strong  arms — lietween  unskilled  labour  and 
capital,  the  myriad  workers  and  the  few  employers. 
The  great  strike  in  the  London  docks  is  but  the 
tirst  battle  in  a  long  cami)aign.  There  are  things 
that  touch  the  feeling  deeper  than  the  shout  of 
excited  crowds.  The  100,000  men  who  stood  idle 
for  weeks,  banded  together  in  one  cause,  and  trust- 
ing their  very  lives  to  their  chosen  leaders  ;  the 
wives  and  children  in  thousands  of  homes  stripped 
to  the  bare  walls,  who  had  to  share  the  suffering, 
and  suffered  without  complaint  ;  the  huge  lleet  of 
ships  lying  idly  in  port,  laden  with  wealth  that 
wasted  every  day  ;  the  long  miles  of  docks  suddenly 
turned  into  silent  desert ;  sights  like  these  made 
us  all  realise  w-hat  might  come  to  pass  if  such  a 
strike  went  on,  and  the  voice  of  popular  sympathy 
which  .spoke  out  from  puli)it,  ami  platform,  and 
press,  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  old  .system 
with  its  monstrous  contrasts  of  honour  and  shame, 
ease  and  hardship,  refinement  and  degradation, 
cannotlongendure.  Nor  is  the  movement  local  only. 
In  the  West,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  North, 
similar  demands  have  been  made,  and  for  the 
most  part  conceded  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
Go  where  you  will,  if  you  but  listen,  beneath  your 
feet  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  the  same  stir. 
Still  brighter  hope  for  the  future  is  allbrded  by 
the  attempt  to  organise  the  labour  of  women  after 
the  method  already  adopted  by  men,  and  to 
enable  them  to  form  Trades'  Unions  for  self- 
defence,  counsel,  and  co-operation.  Their  needs 
are  even  greater.  The  wrongs  they  suffer  are 
more  glaring,  their  present  helplessness  more 
extreme  ;  and  the  nation,  on  the  whole,  suH'ers 
more  by  their  sad  coiulition.  For,  disguise  the 
fact  as  we  may,  the  social  evil  w  hich  we  curse  but 
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cannot  cure  comes  to  a  terrible  extent  from  the 
free  scope  which  greed  and  tyranny  now  enjoy 
among  tlie  masses  of  women  that  crowd  into  the 
labour  market,  solitary,  divided,  helpless,  igno- 
rant, A\dthout  a  soul  to  look  to  for  help  and 
guidance.  Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  done  in 
other  Avays,  especially  by  giving  to  tlie  poor  homes 
in  which  the  conditions  of  life  shall  not  render 
self-respect  and  jjurity  impossible.  But  place 
Avhat  barriers  we  wUl  to  the  stream,  it  will 
burst  through  eveiy  obstacle.     We  must  diy  up 

its  spring. 

III. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  such  changes  as  those  upon  which  we  have 
been  dwelling.  It  is  always  a  noble  work  to  put 
an  end  to  misery  and  wrong  in  any  shape  or 
form ;  but  there  are  degrees  even  here.  Still 
grander  is  the  task  of  warring  with  ignorance, 
cruelty,  and  vice  ;  of  rescuing  others  who  cannot 
help  themselves.  The  children,  and  all  who  love 
them,  may  well  bless  the  year  which  has  brought 
such  a  victory  to  their  cause.  The  Act  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  though  not 
all  its  supporters  could  desire,  is  infinitely  better 
than  anything  that  even  the  boldest  dared  to 
hope  for  even  a  short  time  ago.  It  stands  far 
above  the  high-water  mark  of  previous  legislation ; 
and  having  once  advanced  so  far,  we  shall  find  it 
easier  to  go  onward.  Already  we  can  see  that 
the  new  law  is  a  terror  to  evU-doers  :  to  unnatural 
parents  who  dishonour  and  defile  the  name, 
avenging  on  those  who  love  them  the  wrong  they 
suffer  from  their  enemies,  ill-treating  the  feeblest 
and  most  helpless,  torturing  them  to  death  inch  bj- 
inch,  sometimes  for  greed,  sometimes  to  get  rid 
of  the  living  testimony  to  their  shame,  but  not 
seldom  through  wanton  hatred  and  mere  passion 
for  cruelty  ;  to  those  who  lived  in  idleness  and 
made  their  babies  keep  them  ;  to  those  who  were 
guilty  of  the  most  reA'olting  brutality,  bold  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  only  evidence  available 
against  them  must  be  excluded  in  a  court  of  laAv. 
The  malignant  Avrath  of  such  as  these  has  proved 
that  the  men  and  won?  en  who  have  laboured  so 
long  to  touch  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  the 
people  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  In  tlie  general 
work  of  moral  reform  little  has  been  done  during 
the  year  by  direct  legislation.  The  progress  has 
been  of  another  kind,  by  carrying  out  existing 
laws  and  by  the  development  of  public  opinion. 
A  Royal  Commission  lias  been  investigating  the 
effect  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  in  Wales,  and 
though  the  inquiry  is  not  yet  closed,  so  far  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  real  diminution  of  drunkenness,  and  that 
loopholes  still  left  for  evasion  can  be  easily  closed. 
Something  too  has  been  done  to  suppress  betting 
and  gambling,  the  great  source  of  dishonesty  and 
crime  among  young  men.  In  London,  under  a 
new  Commissioner  of  Police,  there  has  been  a 
resolute  attempt  to  deal  with  several  notorious 


clubs,  mere  gambling-houses  under  another  name, 
in  some  cases  the  resort  of  the  rich,  in  others  of 
the  poor.     The  law  in  future  will  not  be  broken 
with  absolute  impunity ;  that  is  something  gained. 
As  for  betting,  the  revelations  made  during  the 
course  of  the  great  Turf  case  early  in  the  summer 
showed  only   too  clearly  tiiat  our  whole  racing- 
system  is  corrupt  to  the   core,  that   those  who 
have  to  do  with  racehorses  are  mostly  knaves, 
and  those  who  stake  their  money  mainly  fools,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whole  gang,  from  trainer  to 
stable-boy.     During  the  autumn  there  has  been 
an  attempt  in  London  and  in  some  other  parts 
of    the    country    to    improve    the    character    of 
popular  amusements.     At  present,  the  condition 
of  many  of  our  music  halls  is  a  scandal  and  a 
shame.      They    are    the    headquarters    of    vice, 
sources   of   grievous   moral   pollution.      For  the 
moment  they  have  escaped,  but  piiblic  opinion 
has  been  thoroughly  roused.     The  lifted  sword 
still  hangs  above  their  head.     The  warning  has 
gone  forth ;    they   must  cleanse  themselves,  or 
perish.     We  have  not  been  trusting  entirely  to  a 
policy  of  repression.     Experience  has  taught  us 
how  much  evil  is  due  to  want  of  thought  and 
want  of  occupation.      People  drift  into   danger 
because  they  have  no  anchorage  to  hold  them 
fast.     Cultivate  the   higher  interests,  and  folly 
loses   its  power.     If  education  ends,  as   it  does 
now,  with  the  school  days,  its  influence  must  be 
feeble  and  brief  ;  we  have  in  some  way  to  supple- 
ment and  strengthen   our   present   system.     As 
yet  little  has  been  done,  and  that  little  mainly  by 
way  of  experiment.     Still,  a  start  has  been  made  ; 
by    evening    classes    combining    recreation    and 
instruction  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  flock  out  of  . 
our  elementary  schools  every  year  ;  by  the  Home 
Reading  Circles  for  those  who  have  had  a  better 
education ;    and    by    the  University    Extension 
lectures  for  those  who  have  dreamed  dreams  and 
seen  visions  in  which  the  gates  of  science  and 
literature  were  thrown  open  wide  before  them. 

IV. 

The  new  passion  for  social  reform,  which,  like 
a  wave,  has  swept  over  the  nation,  has  reached 
the  Churches  too.  They  seem  at  last  to  have 
broken  away  from  their  old  position  of  inactivity 
and  indiflerence.  Individual  men,  indeed,  have 
never  been  wanting  who  toiled  with  heart  and 
soul  to  better  the  condition  of  the  masses  around 
them  who  had  no  ears  for  their  spiritual  teaching; 
but  these  were  solitary  workers,  suspected  by  too 
many  who  should  have  stood  at  their  side,  and 
often  denounced  for  concerning  themselves  too 
much  with  the  things  of  this  world.  What  a 
change  has  come  now  !  The  strife  about  ritual 
and  doctrine  is  as  keen  as  ever.  There  is  a 
greater  readiness  than  ever  before  to  meet  in  open 
field  those  who  assail  the  very  foundations  of 
Christian  Faith,  and  reduce  the  Person  of  Christ 
to  a  mere  shadow,  faintly  discerned  through  the 
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misty  myth  of  centuries.     But  other  voices  are 
gatluning  power  day  by  ilay.     The  conflict  with 
unbelief  is  to  be  fought  out  iu  the  present.     In 
every  great  Christian  gathering— in  Church  Con- 
o-resses,  Diocesan  Conferences,  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  and  wherever  two 
or  three  are  met  together  in  their  Master's  name 
—thought  instinctively  turns  to  the  needs  of  the 
busy,   suilering,    sorrowful  worki  around.     The 
questions  whicli  they  now  discuss  with  supreme 
interest  relate  to  daily  life  :  liow  to  make  men 
honest,  sober,  and  pure  ;  how  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked  ;  to  make  homes  healthy 
and  happy,  laws  just  and  equal  ;    to  remove  or 
lessen  the  constant  pressure  of  temptation  ;  how 
to  help  those  who  have  fallen,  but  would  forsake 
their  sin.     At  every  point  we  see  the  growth  of  a 
social  religion  in  our  midst.    A  Cardinal  and  a 
Bishop  stood  between  the  hostile  forces  in  the 
great  strike.     The  Church  of  England  has  had  its 
enthusiasm  fired  by  the  vision  of  a  new  Brother- 
hood living  with  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
The  most  successful  meeting  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  Baptist  Union  was  one  which  dealt  with 
the  three  great  curses  of  our  social  life  ;  and  they 
specially  invited  a  friend  from  another  communion 
to  address  them  upon  the  Protection  of  Children. 
The  Congregational  Union  also  discussed  popular 
anmsements    and    our    present  system  of    land 
tenure— the  latter  question,  perhaps,  with  more 
zeal  than  wisdom.     It  is,  however,   among  the 
Wesleyans  that  the  signs   of  change  are  most 
apparent.     Till  lately  they  were  the  most  con- 
servative of  communities,  holding  fast  to  precedent 
and  tradition.     But  now  a  new  school  has  risen 
up  in  their  midst,   men   who   press   for  a  more 
aggressive    and   enterprising  policy   in  religious 
work  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price    Hughes   as  their    typical    representative. 
His  influence,  not  only  among  the  rank  and  file, 
but  with  the  leaders  of  :Metliodism  grows  every 
year.     He  is  the  mainspring  of   the   "  Forward 
Movement,"  as  the  new  departure  is  called.     He 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  great  London  Mission 
with  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  for  his  colleague. 
Every  social  and  philanthropic  movement  finds 
him  among  the  pioneers.     The  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference itself  is  being  rapidly  transformed  by  the 
influence  of  those  who  gather  round  him.     The 
admission  of  the  laity  has   now  1)ecome  only  a 
question  of  time.     The  Rev.  C.  II.  Kelly,  who  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  progi-ess  of  all  kinds,  has 
been    called   to   the    President's   Chair   and   ap- 
pointed to  the  "  Book-room,"  the  great  strong- 
hold   of    official    conservatism.      A    scheme    for 
establishing  a  Methodist  Toynbee  Hall  in  Kother- 
hithe  has  found  ready  support.      The  Standing 
Orders   of    the    Conference   were    suspended    to 
memorialize  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
then  under  discussion.     Wesleyanism  is  entering 
on  a  new  epoch. 


V. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs  there  are  but  few  events 
calling  for  special  notice.     The  prosecution  of  Dr. 
King,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  will  probably  prove 
a  historic  trial,  with  far-reaching  results,  but  it 
has   at  present  caused  little    excitement.      The 
Ritualistic  party  feels  strong,  and  is  secure  in  its 
strenffth.     What  uneasiness  exists  is  felt  by  the 
Evangelicals,  who  will  have  to  be  content  with 
tolerance  where  they  once  hoped  for  supremacy. 
Among  the   Nonconformists  the  echoes    of    the 
"Down-Grade"   controversy    have    almost    died 
away  ;  men's  thoughts  and  interests  are  absorbed 
in  more  vital  questions.     Dr.  Cliflbrd,  it  is  true, 
has  been  put  on  his  defence  more  than  once,  but 
easily   repelled  charges   that  were   disingenuous 
and  unjust.     Dr.  Marcus  Dods  too,  on  his  election 
to  a  theological  chair  kt  Edinburgh,  has  had  to 
face  a  passing  storm  of  the  same  kind.     As  in 
ecclesiastical,  so  has  it  been  in  political  affairs. 
The   deadlock    between   parties  still   continues; 
political  warfare  is  a  siege  rather  than  a  caijipaign. 
At  last  the  Bill  allowing  affirmation  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  oath  in  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere 
has    received    the    sanction    of    Parliament,    so 
removing  a  grave  scandal.    A  measure  to  deal  with 
the  Tithes  question  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  only  to  be  withdrawn,  and  in  Wales 
the  strife  is  as  bitter  as  ever.     The  great  event  of 
the  year  has  been  the  Parnell  Commission,  with 
its  dramatic  collapse  of  part  of  the  case  and  the 
tragic  end  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  witnesses. 

VI. 

.Abroad,    interest    has  centred  mainly   in   the 
fortunes    of    France.     The    battle    between   the 
established  government  and  the  motley  crew  who 
sail  under  the  flag  of  Boulanger,  has  for  the  time 
been  fairly  fought  out.     1889  has  saved  the  Re- 
public which  1789  first  made.     Too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  upon  the  verdict  passed  against 
the    General    by    the    Senate.     The    court    was 
political,  the  procedure  political,  and  the  sentence 
too  was  political.     But  the  voice  of  the  people 
has  spoken,  and  they  have  declareil  in  the  most 
unmistakable  way   that  they  prefer   to  have  a 
calm,  honest,  straightforward  man  like  President 
Carnot  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  they  can 
distinguish  between  brass  and  gold.   The  Govern- 
ment has  certainly  done  its  best  to  strengthen  the 
nation  within  and  without.     Peace  has  been  kept 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  priests,  and  the  new 
Army  bill,  while  shortening  the  term  of  service, 
has  raised  the  strength  of  the  troops  by  nearly 
1,000,000    men  — an    appalling    burden    for   any 
nation  to  bear.     The  great  Exhilntidu,  too,   has 
helped  to  keep  Paris  absorbed   iu  pleasure  and 
business.     It  has  stimulated  trade  by   drawing 
visitors,  to  be  counted  by  the  million.     It  has 
flattered,  and  justly  flattered,  nati.mal  pride.     In 
(iermany  the  personality  of  the  young  Emperor 
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still   stands   out  conspicuously.     By   his  bearing 
and     conduct     during     and    after     his    visit    to 
England,    he     has     done    his     best     to     remove 
the    impression    of    unfriendliness    towards    our 
l)eople  that  previously  existed.     Hitherto  he  has 
not  broken  "with  any  traditions  ;  the  commanding 
influence  of  his  chief    minister    is  too  powerful. 
But  by  his  intervention  in  the  miners'  strike  he 
showed    himself    a    man  of    genuine    force,  not 
inclined  to  stand  upon  digoiity,   and  watcliful  in 
everything  that  concerns  his  subjects.     Abroad, 
Italy  has  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia  ; 
at    liome,    it    has    cemented    its    alliance    with 
Germany.     The  career  on  which  it  has  embarked 
may  be  one  of  glory,  Init  must  be  one  of  peril,  so 
long  as  it  contains  within  its  borders  thousands 
of  men  who  are  Catholics  tirst  and  citizens  after, 
ready  to  move  at  the  first  sign  from  St.  Peter's, 
while  the  relations  lietween  the  Papacy  and  the 
throne  seem  to  become  more  embittered  every 
year.      The  South-East  is  still  the  storm-centre 
of    Europe.       King    Milan,     following    the    ex- 
ample   of    Diocletian   and   Charles    Y.,     greater 
monarchs  than   himself,    has   abdicated.      Servia 
is     a     seething     cauldron.       There     is     disorder 
in  Crete  and  agitation  in  Greece  ;  all  the  elements, 
in  fact,  of  a  new  and  serious  convulsion.     Turn- 
ing  westwards  across  the  Atlantic,  we  find  the 
United  States  still  growing  in  power.     Four  new- 
states  have  been  added  to  the   Tnion  during  the 
year,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  the  new  President's  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  evidently  dreaming  of  a  confederacy 
—compared  with  wliich  the  present  will  seem  puny 
and  trifiing— that  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
two  great  American  continents ;  but  as  yet  it  is 
a  dream  and  nothing  more.     During  the  year  one 
incident  has  occurred  showing  that  the  strongest 
European  powers  will  not  liglitly  seek  occasion  of 
fjuarrel  with  the  United  States.     In  Samoa  there 
has  been  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two 
States.      At   first   Germany   seemed  inclined   to 
assert  its  claims  by  force.     But  finding  that  force 
would   be  met  liy  force,  and  rememliering  with 
what  tenacity  and  decision  Americans  can  fight 
in  case  of  need,  Germany  promptly  backed  out 
again,  accepted  a  conference,  and  left  its  rivals 
in  possession  of  the  field.     In  the  East  we  find 
Asia  submitting  with  good  grace  to  the  inevitable 
law  of  cliange.     Japan  has  received  its  first  con- 
stitution,  drawn  after   European  models,    wliile 
China  is  about  to  lay  down  its  iirst  railroad.     In 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  moment  there 
is    recoil.     The    Arab   traders,   alarmed    at   the 
progress  of  European  influence,  and  foreseeing  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  hateful  trade  from  which 
they  draw  tlieir  gains,  have  risen  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  intruders  from  great  districts 
in  Central  Africa,  in  some  places,  as  at  Uganda, 
destroying  the  first  beginnings  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, though  leaving  the  seed  of  Christian  faith. 


VII. 
We  can  but  touch  briefly  on  the  losses  of  tlie 
year.      The   death-roll   contains   but   few   really 
famous  names,   and  none  certainly  more  widely 
known  throughout  the  world  than  that  of  John 
Bright,  great  as  an  orator,  but  nobler  still  as  a 
man,  who  through  the  many  ways  of  public  life 
walked  without  a  stain  of  dishonour,  and  amid 
the   din  of  party-strife  ever  listened  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  Eternal  Righteousness.     Death  has 
been  busy  among  princes.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
short  months  the  King  of  Holland,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria — the 
last  under  circumstances  of  tragic  gloom  ;  sorrow 
is  no  stranger   in    palaces.      In   our   own  Royal 
House,  mercifully  spared  from  other  sorrows,  no 
one  can  quite  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  so  deeply  and  so  long  be- 
loved by  the  Queen.     The  House  of  Lords  has  lost 
Lord  Eversley,  once  famous  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  ;  Lord  Addington,  a  man  of  force  and 
originality  in  financial  aflairs  ;  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  beneath    a    rough    exterior  hid    the 
shrewdness  and  tact  of  a  diplomatist ;  and  Lord 
Mount-Temple,  who  concerned  himself  more  with 
philanthropy  than  politics.     Nor  must  we  forget 
Lord  Sidney  (iodolphin  Osborne,  who  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  labouring  poor  in  days  when  such 
advocacy  entailed  unmeasured  hatred  and  abuse  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  centre  of  many  a 
good  Avork  ;   and  Lady   Holland,   the  last  direct 
descendant  of  Fox,  the  champion  of  popular  free- 
dom.    The  Army  has  lost  Lord  Lucan,  the  great 
Crimean  general  ;  and  Colonel  Duncan,  a  brave 
soldier,  a  rising  politician,  and  an  untiring  worker 
in  philanthropic  and  religious  enterprise.     To  the 
list  we  must  add  Sir  R.  Baggalay,  the  judge  ;  and 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  once  eminent  at  the  Bar.     London 
has  lost  Mr.    Firth,   the   Vice-Chairman    of    its 
Council  ;  Liverj)ool,  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  one  of  its 
most  patriotic  citizens.     Science  can  no   longer 
point  to  Dr.  Joule,  as  one  of  its  most  original,  if 
not  most  famous  discoverers  ;  and  among  those 
who   will   write  no  more  are    Eliza    Cook,    the 
popular  poetess  of  earlier  days  ;  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  brilliant  novelist ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  who 
taught  the  people  the  wonders  of    the    natural 
world  around  them  ;  George  Rawson,  the  liynm- 
Avriter;    Laurence  Oliphant,  that  strange  genius 
in  whom  two  natures  ever  seemed  to  l)lend  ;  and 
Professor  Kennedy,  who,  even  in  old  age,  seemed 
younger  than  the  lads  who  sat  at  his  feet.     The 
Churches   have    suttered    their    losses    too.      In 
Scotland  Ave  shall  miss  Dr.  A.  N.  Somerville  and 
Dr.  Horatius  Bonar;   in  England,  P.ishop  Mack- 
arness,  Canon  Cook,  and  Professor  Goadby.     But 
besides  all  these  there  is  one  name  which  men 
Avill  not  soon  let  die— that  of  Father  Damien,  tiie 
Apostle  of  the  Lepers,  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
sheep. 
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